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INSTITUTION  OF  CYRUS.' 


BOOK  I. 


L  I  hats  heretofore  considered  how  many 
popular  governments  have  been  dissolved  by 
men  who  choose  to  tire  under  any  other  sort 
of  government  rather  than  the  popular ;  and  how 
many  monarchies,  and  how  many  oligarchies, 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  people ;  and  how 
many  of  those  who  have  attempted  tyrran- 
nies  have,  some  of  them,  been  instantly  and  en- 
tirely destroyed ;  and  others,  if  they  have  conti- 
nued reigning  but  for  any  time,  have  been  ad- 
mired as  able,  wise  and  happy  men.  And  I 
thought  I  observed  many  masters,  in  their  own 
private  houses,  some  possessing  more  servants, 
but  very  few,  who  yet  were  not  able  to 
re  those  few  entirely  obedient  to  their 
commands.  I  considered  withal  that  keepers 
of  oxen,  and  keepers  of  horses  are,  as  it  were, 
the  magistrates  and  rulers  of  those  oxen  and 
hones ;  and,  in  general,  all  those  called  pastors 
or  herdsmen  may  be  properly  accounted  the 
magistrates  of  the  animals  they  rule.  I  saw,  I 
thought,  all  these  several  herds  more  willing  to 
obey  their  pastors,  than  men  their  magistrates ; 
g  for  these  herds  go  the  way  that  their  keepers 
TS  direct  them ;  they  feed  on  those  lands  on  which 
,~their  keepers  place  them;  they  abstain  from 
those  from  which  their  keepers  drive  them ; 
they  softer  their  keepers  to  make  what  use  they 
please  of  the  fruits  and  profits  that  arise  from 
them.  Besides,  I  never  did  perceive  a  herd 
conspiring  against  its  keepers,  either  so  as  not 
to  ob**y  them,  or  so  as  not  to  allow  them  the 
ase  of  the  fruits  arising  from  them.  Herds 
are  rather  more  refractory  towards  any  others 
than  they  are  towards  their  rulers,  and  those 
who  make   profit  of  them ;   bat  men  conspire 

*  Xmitfpktm'0  Cfnpedi*  or  Institution  of  Oprus,  from 
Oternsl  tvideuem  and  because  it  contradict*  other  histo- 
rian*, n  sot  considered  a*  an  authentic  history,  but  rather 
as  sa  hvtoricml  romance,  showing  what  should  be  the  I 
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against  none  sooner  than  against  those  whom 
they  perceive  undertaking  the  government  of 
them.  When  these  things  were  in  my  mind,  I 
came  to  this  judgment  on  them ;  that  to  man 
it  was  easier  to  rule  every  other  sort  of  creature 
than  to  rule  man.  But  when  I  considered  that 
there  was  the  Persian  Cyrus,  who  had  render- 
ed many  men,  many  cities,  and  many  nations, 
obedient  to  himself  I  was  necessitated  to 
change  my  opinion,  and  to  think  that  the  go- 
vernment of  men  was  not  amongst  the  things 
that  were  impossible,  nor  amongst  the  things 
that  are  difficult,  if  one  undertook  it  with  un- 
derstanding and  skill.  I  knew  there  were  those 
that  willingly  obe/ed  Cyrus,  who  were  many 
days' journey  distant  from  him ;  those  who  were 
months ;  those  who  had  never  seen  him :  and 
those  who  knew  very  well  that  they  never 
should  see  him ;  yet  would  they  submit  to  nis 
government :  for  he  so  far  excelled  all  other 
kings,  both  those  that  received  their  dominion 
by  succession,  as  well  as  those  that  acquired  it 
themselves,  that  the  Scythian,  for  example, 
though  his  people  be  very  numerous,  has  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  dominion  of  any  other 
nation,  but  rests  satisfied  if  he  hold  but  the 
rule  of  his  stem ;  the  Thracian  the  same ;  the 
Illyrian  the  same ;  and  other  nations,  as  I  have 
heard,  the  same ;  for  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  said  to  be  sovereign  and  independent  of  each 
other.  But  Cyrus,  finding  in  like  manner  the 
nations  of  Asia  sovereign  and  independent,  and 
setting  forward  with  a  little  army  of  Persians, 
obtained  the  dominion  of  the  Medes  by  their 
own  choice  and  voluntary  submission  ;  of  the 
Hyrcanians  the  same.  He  conquered  the  Sy- 
rians, Assyrians,  Arabs,  Cappadocians,  both 
Phrygias,  the  Lydians,  Carians,  Phoenicians, 
and  Babylonians.  He  ruled  the  Bactriane, 
Indian",  and  Cilicians :  in  like  manner  the  &a- 
ciana,  Paph/agonians,   and   Megadunana,  in& 
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many  other  nations,  whose  names  one  cannot 
enumerate.  He  ruled  the  Greek*  that  were 
settled  in  Asia  -,  and  descending  to  the  sea.  the 
Cjprians  and  Egyptian*.  These  nations  he 
ruled,  though  their  languages  differed  from  his 
own  and  Croat  each  other ;  and  jet  was  he  able 
to  eitend  tho  fear  of  himself  oyer  so  great  a 
part  of  the  world  as  to  astonish  all,  and  that  no 
one  attempted  any  thing  against  him.  He  was 
able  to  inspire  all  with  so  great  ■  desire  of 
pleasing  him  thai  they  ever  desired  to  bo  go- 
verned by  hie  opinion  and  will.  He  connected 
together  so  many  nations  as  it  would  be  a  labour 
to  enumerate,  lo  whatsoever  point  one  under- 
took to  direct  one's  course,  whether  it  were 
east,  weal,  north,  or  sooth,  setting  out  from  his 
palace  and  seat  of  empire.  With  respect  there- 
fore to  this  man,  as  worthy  of  admiration,  I 
have  inquired  by  what  birth,  with  what  natural 
disposition,  and  under  what  discipline  and  edu- 
cation bred,  he  so  much  eicellod  in  the  art  of 
governing  men.  And  whatever  I  have  learned, 
or  think  I  know  concerning  him,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  relate. 

II.  Cyrus  is  said  to  be  descended  from  Cam- 
byses  king  of  the  Persians,  as  his  father.* 
Cambysea  was  of  the  rare  of  the  Perveidu, 
who  were  so  called  from  Perseus,  It  is  agreed 
that  be  was  born  of  a  mother  called  Mnndane  ; 
and  Mundane  was  the  daughter  of  Aslyagcs, 
king  of  the   Medes.     Cyrus  is  said    to   have 


inced  in  age  a  liberty  of  living  a*  the 
>  then  enjoin  their  people  not  to  stei 
plunder,  not  to  enter  a  house  by  violi 
to  strike  unjustly,  not  to  be  adullerm 
disobey    the    magistrates,  and    other 

pose  punishments  on  them :  but  the 
laws,  taking  things  higher,  are  earel 
the  beginning,  to  provide  that  their  citii 
not  be  such  aa  lo  be  capable  of  meddl 
any  action  that  is  base  and  vile.  And 
they  lake  in  thia  manner:  they  have 
place,  called  from  the  name  of  libert; 
the  king's  paiaee  and  the  other  eo 
houaea  of  magistrates  are  built ;  all  th 
are  bought  and  sold,  and  the  dealers 
their  noise  and  Ion  disingenuous  mat 
banished  henee  to  another  place,  that 
of  these  may  not  mix  and  interfere 
decent  order  of  those  who  are  under 
nious  discipline.  This  place,  near  t 
courta,  is  divided  into  four  parts  •  dm 
ted  to  the  boy*,  one  to  the  youth,  o 
full-grown  men,  and  one  lo  (hose  wb 
the  years  of  military  service.  Each 
orders,  according  to  the  law,  atlen< 
several  parts;  the  boys  and  full  growi 
soon  as  it  is  day  ;  the  elders  when  It 
convenient,  eicept  on  appointed  da 
they  are  obliged  to  be  present ;  the  y< 
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thou  with  us,  who  gD  to  learn  letters,  toll  joo 
they  go  for  this  purpose.  Their  rulers,  for  the 
most  part  of  the  day,  continue  dispersing  jus- 
tice among  them  ;  for  as  amongst  the  men,  so 
the  boys  have  against  each  other  their  accusa- 
tions for  theft,  robbery,  violence,  deceit,  and 
calumny,  and  other  such  things  as  naturally 
occur ;  and  when  they  find  any  acting  unjustly, 
in  any  of  these  ways,  they  punish  them ;  they 

such  as  they  find  guilty  of  false 
ition ;  they  appeal  to  justice  also  in  the 
i  of  a  crime  for  which  men  hate  one  another 
ively,  but  never  bring  to  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice, that  is,  ingratitude  ;  and  whomsoever  they 
find  able  to  return  a  benefit,  and  refusing  to  do 
it,  they  punish  severely :  for  they  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  ungrateful  are  careless  and  neglect- 
ful both  of  the  gods,  of  their  parents,  of  their 
country,  and  of  their  friends ;  and  ingratitude 
seeais  to  be  certainly  attended  by  imprudence ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  principal  conductor  of 
mankind  into  all  things  that  are  vile.  They 
instil  into  the  boys  a  modest  and  discreet  tem- 
per of  mind ;  and  it  contributes  much  towards 
establishing  this  temper  in  them,  that  they  see 
every  day  their  elders  behaving  themselves  in 
that  discreet  and  modest  manner.  They  teach 
them  obedience  to  their  rulers ;  and  it  contri- 
butes much  to  their  instruction  in  this,  that  they 
see  their  elders  zealously  obedient  to  their  rul- 
ers. They  teach  them  temperance  with  respect 
to  eating  and  drinking ;  and  it  contributes  much 
to  this  their  temperance,  to  see  that  their  elders 
do  not  quit  their  stations  for  the  service  of 
their  bellies  before  the  magistrates  dismiss 
them  :  snd  that  the  boys  do  not  eat  with  their 
mothers,  but  with  their  teachers,  and  when  the 
magistrates  give  the  signal.  They  bring  from 
home  with  them  bread  for  their  food,  and  a 
sort  of  herb,  much  in  use  with  them,  to  eat 
with  iL  And  they  bring  a  cup  to  drink  in,  that 
if  any  arc  thirsty,  they  may  take  from  the  river. 
They  learn,  besides,  to  shoot  with  the  bow, 
and  to  throw  the  javelin.  These  things  the 
boys  practice  till  they  are  sixteen  or  seventeen 
vears  of  age ;  they  then  enter  the  order  of 
vouth.  The  youth  pass  their  time  thus :  for 
ten  year*  after  they  pass  from  the  order  of  boys, 
they  take  their  rests  around  the  courts,  as  is 
said  before,  both  for  the  security  and  guard  of 
the  city,  and  to  preserve  in  them  a  modesty 
and  governableness  of  temper;   for   this  age 


use  of  by  their  magistrates,  in  case  they  want 
them  for  any  public  service ;  and  when  it  is 
necessary  they  all  attend  about  the  courts. 
But  when  the  king  goes  out  to  hunt  he  takes 
half  the  guard  off  with  him ;  and  this  he  does 
several  times  every  month.  Those  that  go 
must  have  their  bow  and  quiver,  a  smaller  sort 
of  sword  in  its  proper  scabbard,  a  shield,  and 
two  javelins ;  one  to  throw,  and  the  other,  if 
necessary,  to  use  at  hand.  They  are  careful 
to  keep  up  these  public  huntings ;  and  the  king, 
as  in  war,  is  in  this  their  leader,  hunts  himself, 
and  takes  care  that  others  do  so ;  because  it 
seems  to  be  the  truest  method  of  practising  all 
such  things  as  relate  to  war.  It  accustoms 
them  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  bear 
heat  and  cold;  it  exercises  them  in  long 
marches,  and  in  running ;  it  necessitates  them 
to  use  their  bow  against  the  beast  they  hunt, 
and  to  throw  their  javelin  if  he  fall  in  their 
way ;  their  courage  must,  of  necessity,  be  of- 
ten sharpened  in  the  hunt,  when  any  of  the 
strong  and  vigorous  beasts  oppose  themselves ; 
they  must  come  to  blows  with  the  beast,  if  he 
comes  up  with  them,  and  must  be  on  their 
guard  as  he  comes  on  them.  80  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  find  what  one  thing  there  is  that 
is  practised  in  war,  and  is  not  so  in  their  hunt- 
ing. They  attend  this  hunting,  being  provided 
with  a  dinner,  larger,  indeed,  as  is  but  fit,  than 
that  of  the  boys,  but  in  all  other  respects  the 
same ;  and  during  the  hunt  sometimes,  per- 
haps, they  shall  not  eat  it ;  either  waiting  for 
the  beast,  if  it  be  necessary,  or  choosing  to 
spend  more  time  at  the  work ;  so  they  make 
their  supper  of  that  dinner :  hunt  again  the 
next  day,  until  the  time  of  supper ;  and  reckon 
these  two  days  as  but  one,  because  they  have 
ate  the  food  of  but  one  day.  This  they  do  to 
accustom  themselves,  that  in  case  it  may  be 
necessary  for  them  in  war,  they  may  be  able  to 
do  it.  They  of  this  degree  have  what  they 
catch  for  meat  with  their  bread.  If  they  catch 
nothing,  then  they  have  their  usual  herb.  And 
if  any  one  think  that  they  eat  without  pleasure, 
when  they  have  this  herb  only  for  food  with 
their  bread,  and  that  they  drink  without  plea- 
sure when  they  drink  water,  let  him  recollect 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  one  who  is  hungry  to  eat 
plain  cake  or  bread ;  and  how  pleasant  to  one 
who  is  thirsty  to  drink  water.  The  tribes  that 
remain  at   home  pass  their  time  in  practising 


seems  the  most  to  need  care.     In  the  day  time    the  things  they  learned  while  they  were  Wja, 
they  chiefly  give  themselves  up  to  be  made  /in  shooting  with  tho  bow,  and  tliTOWUi^  til* 
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javelin.  These  they  continue  exercising  in 
emulation  one  against  another :  and  there  are 
public  games,  in  these  kinds,  and  prizes  set; 
and  in  whichsoever  of  the  tribes  there  are  the 
most  found  who  exceed  in  skill,  in  courage,  and 
in  obedience,  the  citizens  applaud  and  honour, 
not  only  the  present  ruler  of  them,  but  also  the 
person  who  had  the  instruction  of  them  while 
boys.  The  magistrates  likewise  make  use  of 
the  remaining  youth,  if  they  want  them,  to  keep 
guard  on  any  occasion,  or  to  search  for  criminal 
persons,  to  pursue  robbers,  or  for  any  other 
business  that  requires  strength  and  agility. 
These  things  the  youth  practise,  and  when  they 
have  completed  ten  years  they  enter  into  the 
order  of  full-grown  men.  These,  from  the 
time  they  leave  the  order  of  youth,  pass  five- 
and-twenty  years  in  this  manner.  First  as  the 
youth,  they  give  themselves  up  to  be  made  use 
of  by  the  magistrates,  on  any  occasion  that  may 
occur  for  the  service  of  the  public,  and  that  re- 
quires the  service  of  such  as  have  discretion, 
and  are  yet  in  vigour.  If  some  military  expe- 
dition be  necessary  to  be  undertaken,  they  who 
are  under  this  degree  of  discipline  do  not  en- 
gage in  it  with  bows  and  javelins,  but  with  what 
they  call  arms  for  close  fight,  a  corselet  about 
the  breast,  a  shield  in  the  left  hand,  such  as  the 
Persians  are  painted  with,  and  the  right  a 
larger  sort  of  sword.  All  the  magistrates  are 
chosen  from  amongst  these,  except  the  teachers 
of  the  boys ;  and  when  they  have  completed 
five-and-twenty  years  in  this  order  they  are 
then  something  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  pass  into  the  order  of  such  as  are  elders, 
and  are  so  called.  These  elders  are  not  oblig- 
ed to  attend  any  military  service  abroad,  but 
remaining  at  home,  have  the  distribution  of 
public  and  private  justice ;  have  judgment  of 
life  and  death,  and  the  choice  of  all  magistrates ; 
and  if  any  of  the  youth  or  fuIl-gro<*n  men  fail 
in  any  thing  enjoined  by  the  laws,  the  phy- 
larchs,  or  magistrates  of  the  tribes,  or  any  one 
that  will  make  discovery  of  it,  the  elders  hear 
the  cause,  and  give  judgment  on  it ;  and  the 
person  so  judged  and  condemned  remains  infa- 
mous for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

That  the  whole  Persian  form  of  government 
may  the  more  plainly  appear,  I  return  a  little 
back ;  for,  by  means  of  what  has  been  already 
said  it  may  now  be  laid  open  in  a  very  few 
words.  The  Persians  are  said  to  be  in  num- 
ber about  twelve  myriads,  or  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand ;  of  these  none  are  by  law 


excluded  from  honours  and  magistracies,  but  all 
are  at  liberty  to  send  their  boys  to  the  public 
schools  of  justice.  They  who  are  able  to  main- 
tain their  children  idle,  and  without  labour,  send 
them  to  these  schools ;  they  who  are  not  able, 
do  not  send  them.  They  who  are  thus  edu 
cated  under  the  public  teachers  are  at  liberty 
to  pass  through  the  order  of  youth;  they  who 
are  not  so  educated  have  not  that  liberty.  They 
who  pass  through  the  youth,  fully  discharging 
all  things  enjoined  by  the  law,  are  allowed  to 
be  incorporated  amongst  the  full-grown  men, 
and  to  partake  of  all  honours  and  magistracies ; 
but  they  who  do  not  complete  their  course 
through  the  order  of  boys,  and  through  that  of 
the  youth,  do  not  pass  into  the  order  of  the  full- 
grown  men.  They  who  make  their  progress 
through  the  order  of  the  full-grown  men  unex- 
ceptionable become  then  the  elders;  so  the 
order  of  elders  stand  composed  of  men  who 
have  made  their  way  through  all  things  good 
and  excellent  And  this  is  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, by  the  use  of  which,  they  think,  they  be- 
come the  best  men.  There  yet  remain  things 
that  bear  testimony  to  the  spare  diet  used 
among  the  Persians,  and  to  their  carrying  it  off 
by  exercise ;  for  it  is  even  yet  shameful  among 
them  to  be  seen  either  to  spit  or  to  blow  the 
nose,  or  any  such  matter ;  and  these  things 
could  not  possibly  be  unless  they  used  a  very 
temperate  diet,  and  spent  the  moisture  by  ex- 
ercise, making  it  pass  some  other  way. 

These  things  I  had  to  say  concerning  the 
Persians  in  general.  I  will  now  relate  the  ac- 
tions of  Cyrus,  on  whose  account  this  discourse 
was  undertaken,  beginning  from  his  being  a 
boy. 

III.  Cyrus,  till  twelve  years  of  age,  or  little 
more,  was  educated  under  this  discipline,  and 
appeared  to  excel  all  his  equals,  both  in  his 
quick  learning  of  what  was  proper,  and  in  his 
performing  every  thing  in  a  handsome  and  in 
a  manly  way.  At  that  time  Astyagea  sent  for 
his  daughter  and  her  son ;  for  he  was  desirous 
to  see  him,  having  heard  that  he  was  an  excel- 
lent and  lovely  child.  Mandane  therefore  came 
to  her  father,  and  brought  her  son  with  her. 
As  soon^s  they  arrived,  and  Cyrus  knew  As. 
tyages  to  be  his  mother's  father,  he  instantly 
as  being  a  boy  of  great  good-nature,  embraced 
him,  just  as  if  he  had  been  bred  under  him, 
and  had  long  had  an  affection  for  him :  and 
observing  him  set  out  and  adorned,  with  his  eyes 
and  complexion  painted,  and  with  false  hair. 
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things  thai  are  allowed  amongst  the  Modes  (for 
the  purple  coat,  the  rich  habit  called  candys, 
couars  about  the  neck,  and  bracelets  about  the 
haads,  all  belonging  to  the  Medea ;  but  amongst 
las  inhabitants  of  Persia,  even  at  this  day,  their 
kbits  are  much  coarser,  and  their  diet  much 
plainer)— observing  this  dress  of  their  grandfa- 
ther, and  looking  at  him,  he  said :  «  O  mother, 
sow  handsome  is  mj  grandfather !"    And  his 
Mother  then  asking  him  which  he  thought  the 
handsomer,  either  his  father  or  his  grandfather, 
Cyrus  answered :   M  Of  the  Persians,  mother, 
By  Cither  is  much  the  handsomest ;  and  of  all 
the  Medea  that  I  have  seen,  either  on  the  rood 
or  within  the  city,  this  grandfather  of  mine  is 
much  the   handsomest."     Astyages,  then  em- 
bracing Cyrus,  in  return  put  on  him  a  fine 
robe,  honoured  him,  and  set  him  out  with  coi- 
tus and  bracelets;  and,  whenever  he  went 
abroad,  carried  him  with  him,  mounted  on  a 
with  a  bridle  of  gold,  and  such  as  he  used 
to  appear  abroad  on.     Cyrus  being  a 
boy  much  in  love  with  what  was  fine  and  ho- 
MumbJe,  waa  pleased  with  the  robe,  and  ex- 
temdy  delighted  with  learning  to  ride,  for 
tnongst  the  Persians,  it  being  difficult  to  breed 
horses,  and  even  difficult  to  ride,  the  country 
bong  mountainous,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a 
horse.     But  Astyages  being  at  table  with  his 
daughter,  and  with  Cyrus,  and  being  desirous 
ts  treat  the  boy  with  all  possible  delight  and 
pleasure,  that  he  might  the  less  miss  what  he 
enjoyed  at  home,  set  before  him  several  dishes, 
with  sauces  and  meats  of  all  kinds  ;  on  which 
Cyrus  is  reported  to  have  said :  «  What  a  deal 
of  business  and  trouble,  grandfather,  have  you 
at  your  meals,  if  you  must  reach  out  your  hands 
to  all  these  several  dishes,  and  taste  of  all  these 
kinds  of  meats !"  «  What,  then,"  said  Astyages, 
" do  you   not  think  this  entertainment  much 
finer  than  what  you  have  in  Persia  1"  Cyrus  is 
aud  to  have  replied  : "  No,  grandfather ;  with  us 
ve  have  a  much  plainer  and  readier  way  to  get 
satisfied  than  you   have  ;  for  plain  bread  and 
Deal  suffices  for  our  meal ;  but  you,  in  order  to 
the  same  end,  have  a  deal  of  business  on  your 
hands ;  and,  wandering  up  and  down  through 
many  mazes,  you  at  last  scarce  arrive  where  we 
have  got  long  before  you."  "  But,  child,"  said 
Astyages,  « it  is  not  with  pain  that  we  wander 
through  these  mazes ;  taste,"  said  he, "  and  you 
will  find  that  these  things  are  pleasant"  "  Well, 
hat,  grandfather,"  said  Cyrus,  "  I  see  that  you 
yourself  have  an  arersion  to  these  sauces  and 
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things."  «  What  ground,*9  replied  Astyages, 
"  have  you  to  say  so !"  •<  Because,"  said  he, 
when  you  touch  your  bread,  I  see  you  do  not 
wipe  your  hands  on  any  thing ;  but,  when  you 
meddle  with  any  of  these,  you  presently  clean 
your  hands  on  your  napkin,  as  if  you  were  very 
uneasy  to  have  them  daubed  with  them."  To 
this  Astyages  is  said  to  have  answered :  "  Well, 
child,  if  this  be  your  opinion,  eat  heartily  of 
plain  meats,  that  you  may  return  young  and 
healthy  home ;"  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  said 
to  have  presented  to  him  various  meats,  both  of 
the  tame  and  wild  kinds.  Cyrus,  when  he  saw 
this  variety  of  meats,  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
"  And  do  you  give  me  all  these  meats,  grand- 
father, to  do  with  them  as  I  think  fit  1"  «  Yes, 
truly,  I  do,"  said  Astyages ;  then  Cyrus,  taking 
of  the  several  meats,  is  said  to  have  distributed 
around  to  the  servants  about  his  grandfather, 
saying  to  one, "  this  for  you,  because  you  take 
pains  to  teach  me  to  ride ;  this  for  you,  because 
you  gave  me  a  javelin ;  for  I  have  it  at  this  time : 
this  for  you,  because  you  serve  my  grandfather 
well:  this  for  you,  because  you  honour  my 
mother :"  and  that  thus  he  did  till  he  distributed 
away  all  he  had  received.  Astyages  is  then  re- 
ported to  have  said :  u  And  do  you  give  nothing 
to  this  Sacian,  my  cup-bearer,  that  I  favour 
above  all  1"  This  Sscian  was  a  very  beautiful 
person,  and  hsd  the  honour  to  introduce  to  As- 
tyages any  that  had  business  with  him,  and  was 
to  hinder  those  that  he  did  not  think  it  seasona- 
ble to  introduce.  Cyrus  to  this  is  said  to  have 
answered,  in  a  pert  manner,  as  a  boy  not  yet 
struck  with  the  sense  of  shame ;  "  For  what 
reason  is  it  grandfather,  that  you  favour  this 
Sacian  so  much  1"  Astyages  replied,  in  a  jesting 
way  :  "  Do  not  you  see,"  said  he,  "  how  hand- 
somely and  neatly  he  pours  me  my  wine  1"  Foi 
these  cup-bearers  to  kings  perform  their  busi- 
ness very  cleverly  :  they  pour  out  their  wine 
very  neatly,  and  give  the  cup,  bearing  it  along 
with  three  fingers,  and  present  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  it  may  best  be  received  by  the  person 
who  is  to  drink.  "  Grandfather,"  said  Cyrus, 
"  bid  the  Sacian  give  me  the  cup,  that  pouring 
you  your  wine  to  drink,  I  may  gain  your  favour 
if  I  can."  Astyages  bade  the  Sacian  give  him 
the  cup ;  and  Cyrus  taking  it,  is  said  to  have 
washed  the  cup  as  he  had  observed  the  Sacian 
to  do ;  and  settling  his  countenance  in  a  serious 
and  decent  manner,  brought  and  pteaeiAed  ta« 
cup  to  to  his  grandfather  in  such,  a  maimer  «& 
afforded  much  laughter  to  his  mother  wnA  to 
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Aetyagea.  Then  Cyrus,  laughing  out,  leaped  np 
to  his  grandfather,  and  kissing  him,  cried  out : 
"  O  Sacian,  you  are  undone  1 1  will  tarn  you 
out  of  your  office :  I  will  do  the  buainase  better 
than  yoit,*nd  not  drink  the  wine  myself."  For 
these  cup-bearers,  when  they  hate  given  the  cop, 
dip  with  ■  dish  and  take  a  little  out,  which, 
pouring  into  their  left  hind,  the;  (wallow ;  and 
thil  they  da,  that,  in  ase  (hey  mil  poison  in  the 
cup,  it  may  he  of  no  advantage  to  themselves. 
On  thin  Aslyagos,  in  o  jesting  way,  nit] :  "  And 
Why,  Cyrua,  since  you  have  imitated  the  Sacian 


every  th 


ruly,"  aaid  he,  ■<  1  was 
afraid  there  had  been  poison  mixed  in  the  cup  ; 
for  when  you  feasted  your  friends  on  your  birth- 
day, I  plainly  found  that  he  had  poured  you  all 
poison."  "  And  how,  child,"  aaid  he,  «  did  you 
know  this  I"  "Truly,"  aaid  he,  "  because  1 
■aw  you  all  disordered  in  body  and  mind :  for, 
first,  what  you  do  not  allow  us  boys  to  do,  that 
you  did  yourselves :  for  you  all  bawled  toge- 
ther, and  could  team  nothing  of  each  other : 
then  you  fell  to  singing  very  ridiculously  ;  and 
without  attending  to  the  singer,  you  swore  he 
sung  admirably  ;  then  every  one  telling  stories 
of  his  own  strength,  you  rose  up  and  fell  to 
dancing;  but  without  all  rule  or  measure,  for 
yon  could  not  so  much  as  keep  yourselves  up- 
right: then  you  all  entirely  forgot  yt 


than,  when  ha  came  to  topper,  I  « 
him  that '  he  waa  bathing  :'  and  if  he 
p rearing  for  hia  victuals,  I  would  tell 
•  he  waa  with  the  women :'  and  so  on, 

tormented  him  aa  he  torments  me 
keep*  me  from  you."  Such  like  au 
mirth  did  he  afford  them  at  meal* ; 
times  of  the  day,  if  he  perceived  hia  gn 
or  his  mother's  brother  in  want  of  any 
waa  *  difficult  matter  for  any  one  to  t 
hand  with  him  in  doing  it :  for  Cymi 
trcinrly  delighted  to  gratify  them  in  a 
that  lay  in  his  power.  But  when  I 
was  preparing  to  return  home  to  her 
Aslyage*  desired  her  to  leave  Cyrus  i 
She  made  answer  that  ahe  was  willing 
her  father  in  every  thing ;  but  lo  1 
child  against  hia  will  ahe  thought  hi 
this  occasion  Aatyagrs  aaid  to  Cyrus  I 
if  you  will  stay  with  me,  in  the  Erst  [ 
Sacian  shall  not  have  the  command 
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;  and    the  oft 


njKeVf  ohliged  to  you.     Then  you  al 

is  you  please;  and,  when  you  go  ai 
hall  take  as  many  of  them  as  yon  pic 
>ou:  then,  at  meals,  you  shall  take  w 
•■tee  to  get  satiafied  in  what  yoi 
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endeavour  to  be  an  assistant  and^a  support  to 
my  grandfather,  making;  myself  the  most  akil- 
fal  amongst  those  who  excel  in  horsemanship." 
His  mother  is   then   reported   to  have  said: 
•But  how,  child,  will  you  be  instructed  here 
in  the  knowledge  of  justice,  when  your  teachers 
are  there  V  «  O  mother !"  said  Cyrus,  « that  I 
understand  exactly  already ."  "  How  sol"  said 
Msndane. «  Because  my  teacher/'  said  he, "  ap- 
pointed me  judge  over  others,  as  being  very  ex- 
act in  the  knowledge  of  justice  myself.     But 
yet,"  said  he,  M I  had  some  stripes  given  me,  as 
not  determining  right  in  one  judgment  that  I 
gare.    The  case  was  this ;  a  bigger  boy,  who 
bad  a  httle  coat,  stripping  a  less  boy,  who  had 
a  larger,  put  on  the  little  boy  the  coat  that  was 
his  own,  and  put  on  himself  the  coat  that  was 
the  little  boy's,     I  therefore  passing  judgment 
on  them,  decreed  that  it  was  best  that  each 
should  keep  the  coat  that  best  fitted  him.     On 
this  my  teacher  thrashed  me,  and  told  me  that 
when  I  should  be  constituted  judge  of  what 
fitted  best,  I  should  determine  in  this  manner : 
but  when  I  was  to  judge  whose  the  coat  was, 
then,  said  he,  it  must  be  inquired  what  right 
possession  is ;  whether  he  that  took  a  thing  by 
farce  should  have  it,  or  whether  he  who  made 
it  or  purchased  it  should  possess  it :  and  then 
he  told  me  what  was  according  to  law  was  just, 
and  that  what  waa  contrary  to  law  was  violent 
He  bid  me  take  notice,  therefore,  that  a  judge 
ought  to  give  his  opinion  with  the  law.     So, 
mother."  said  he,  «•  I  understand  what  is  just 
in  all  cases  very  exactly ;   or,  if  any  thing  be 
wanting  to  me,  my  grandfather  here  will  teach 
it  me."     <•  But,   child,"   said  t»he,  "  the  same 
things  are  not  accounted  just  with  your  grand- 
father here,  and  yonder  in    Persia ;   for  among 
the  Medes  your  grandfather  has  made  himself 
lord  and  master  of  all ;   but   amongst  the  Per- 
sians it  is  accounted  just  that   all  should  be 
equally  dealt  by  ;  and  your  father  is  the  first  to 
execute  the  orders  imposed  on  the  whole  state, 
and   receive  those  orders    himself:   his   own 
humour  is  not  his  rule  and  measure,  but  it  is 
the  law  that  is  so.     How   then  can  you  avoid 
being  beat  to  death  at  home,  when  you  come 
from  your  grandfather  instructed  not  in  kingly 
arts,  but  in  the  arts  and  manner  of  tyranny  ; 
one  of  which   is,   to  think  that  power  and  as- 
cendant over  all  is  your  due  1"     "  O  mother," 
said  Cyrus,  «  your  father  is  much  better  able 
to  teach  one   to   submit  than   to   take  the 
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has  taught  all  the  Medes  to  submit  to  him  1 
80  be  well  assured  that  your  rather  will  not 
dismiss  me,  nor  any  one  from  about  him,  in- 
structed how  to  gain  power  and  ascendancy 
over  others." 

IV.  Many  such  kind  of  discourses  did  Cy- 
rus hold.  At  last  his  mother  went  away  :  he 
stayed,  and  was  there  brought  up.  He  imme- 
diately joined  himself  to  those  that  were  his 
equals  in  age,  so  aa  to  be  on  a  very  familiar  and 
friendly  footing  with  them ;  and  he  presently 
gained  their  fathers,  both  by  visiting  them,  and 
by  giving  evidence  of  his  affection  for  their 
sons.  80  that  if  they  had  any  business  with 
the  king,  they  bid  their  boys  ask  Cyrua  to  do 
it ;  and  Cyrus,  auch  waa  his  benignity  and  love 
of  esteem  and  praise,  did  his  utmost  to  accom- 
plish it  for  them ;  and  Astyages  had  it  not  in 
his  power  to  refuse  gratifying  Cyrus  in  what* 
ever  he  asked  of  him ;  for  Cyrus,  when  his 
grandfather  fell  ill,  never  quitted  him ;  never 
ceased  from  tears ;  and  made  it  evident  to  all 
that  he  was  in  the  utmost  fear  of  his  dying. 
And  in  the  night,  if  Astyages  wanted  any  thing, 
Cyrus  was  the  first  to  perceive  it,  and  started 
up  the  nimblest  of  any  to  serve  him  in  any 
thing  that  he  thought  pleasing  to  him ;  so  that 
he  entirely  gained  Astyages.  Cyrus  was  per- 
haps a  little  over-talkative;  but  this  he  had 
partly  from  his  education,  his  teacher  obliging 
him  to  give  a  reason  for  every  thing  that  he 
did,  and  to  hearken  to  it  from  others,  when  he 
was  to  give  his  opinion  in  judgment :  and  be- 
sides, being  very  eager  after  knowledge,  he  was 
always  asking  those  about  him  abundance  of 
questions,  how  such  and  such  things  were ;  and 
on  whatever  subject  he  was  questioned  by 
others,  being  of  a  very  quick  and  ready  appre- 
hension, he  instantly  made  his  answers :  so  that, 
from  all  these  things,  he  contracted  an  over- 
talkativeness.  But,  as  in  the  persons  of  very 
young  people,  who  have  shot  up  suddenly,  so 
as  to  be  very  tall,  there  yet  appears  something 
childish  that  betrays  their  youth  ;  so  in  Cyrus, 
it  was  not  an  impudence  and  boldness  that  ap- 
peared through  that  talkativeness,  but  a  sim- 
plicity and  good  nature ;  so  that  one  was  de- 
sirous rather  to  hear  yet  more  from  him,  than 
to  be  with  him  while  he  held  his  tongue. 

But  as  years  added  to  his  growth,  and 
brought  him  on  towards  the  time  of  his  be- 
coming a  youth,  he  then  used  fewer  wotuaaxA 

softer  voice ;  he  became  full  of  shame,  ao  %a  , 


cendanL    Do  yon  not  lee,"  mid  he,  "that  he  j  to  blush  when  he  came  into   the  company  cA 
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men  of  years ;  biii]  that  playful  pertness  in 
bluntly  accosting  every  one,  did  nol  continue 
with  him  oh  before.  So  be  became  more  iofl 
■nil  gentle,  but,  in  his  conversation,  extremely 
agreeable  ;  for  in  all  the  eierciaes:  that  be  and 
hit  equals  used  in  emulation  of  each  other,  he 
did  nol  challenge  his  companions  to  those  in 
which  he  knew  himself  superior,  but  such  as 
be  well  knew  himself  to  be  inferior  in,  those 
he  set  on  foot,  declaring  that  he  would  do  them 
better  than  they.  Accordingly,  he  would  be- 
gin vaulting  the  horae,  throwing  the  javelin, 
or  shooting  Willi  the  bow  on  horseback,  while 
be  was  yet  scarce  well  able  to  sit  on  a  hone  ; 
and  when  be  was  outdone  be  was  the  lira!  to 
laugh  at  himself  i  and  as,  on  the  account  of 
being  baffled,  he  did  not  ily  oil"  and  meddle  no 
more  with  the  things  he  was  so  baffled  in,  but 
continued  repeating  his  endeavours  to  do  better, 
he  presently  became  equal  to  his  companions 
in  horsemanship,  and,  by  his  love  of  the  work, 
quickly  left  them  behind.  He  then  presently 
applied  himself  to  the  taking  of  the  beasta  in 
the  park,  pursuing,  throwing  at  them,  and  kill- 
ing the m  ;  so  that  Astyages  could  no  longer 
■upply  him  with  them.  And  Cyrua.  pcrcci' 
ing  that  he  could  not  furnish  him  with  Ihei 
creatures,  though  very  desirous  to  do  it,  ofle 
■aid  to  him  ;  "  What  need  you  take  so  much 
pains,  grandfather,  to  find  me  out  these  ere 
Mires!      If  you  will  but    send  me  out  to  hunt 


proach,  and  which  those  were  that 
confidently  pursue.  They  told  him  I 
had  destroyed  many  that  had  ventui 
proach  ihem ;  and  that  lions,  wild  t 
leopard  a  had  done  the  same;  but  lb 
wild  goats,  wild  aheep,  and  wild  * 
harmless  things.  They  told  him  like 
rough  and  rocky  placea  were  not  I 
dreaded  than  the  beasts;  for  that  m: 
men  and  hones,  had  fallen  headlong  i 
ciptces.  Cyrua  took  all  these  instruct 
eagerly  ;  but  aa  soon  an  he  saw  a  Bit 
forgetting  alt  that    he    had    heard,  he 


(joked    s 


t  that 


followed  ;  and  his  bona  taking  a  leap  > 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  wanted  but  little 
ing  him  quite  over  bis  neck.  HoweM 
though  with  difficulty,  kept  on  hia  I 
the  horse  sprang  up.  When  they  go: 
plain  he  struck  the  stag  with  bia  jai 
brought  him  to  the  ground  I  a  large,  in 
ture  it  was,  and  be  was  most  highly  i 

and  reproved  him ;  told  him  what  d 
had  run  into  ;  and  said  that  they  wou 
to  his  grandfather.  Cyrus,  having 
from  hia  horae,  stood  and  heard  this  w 
Uneasiness;  but  hearing  a  halloo,  he 
hia  hone  at  a  leap,  aa  in  a  sort  of  enl 
and  aa  soon  aa  he  saw  a  boar  rushinj 
over  againul  him,  he  rushed  on  him, 
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but  I  am  not  in  such  want  of  any  of  these 
things  aa  to  ran  yon  into  danger  for  them." 
•  If  you  do  not  want  them,  grandfather,"  said 
Cyras, «  pray  give  them  me,  that  I  may  dis- 
tribute thorn  to  my  companions."  « Child," 
said  Astyages,  "take  them,  end  distribute 
mem  to  whom  yon  please,  and  of  every  thing 
else  whatever  you  will."  Cyras,  taking  the 
beasts,  gave  them  to  the  boys;  and  withal 
told  them  :  u  Boys,"  said  he,  «  what  very  tri- 
iers  were  we  when  we  hunted  in  the  park  ! 
In  my  opinion  it  waa  aa  if  one  had  tied  the 
creatures  by  the  leg  and  hunted  them ;  for, 
first,  we  were  within  a  narrow  compass  of 
ground ;  then  the  creatures  were  poor,  slender, 
scabby  things :  one  was  lame,  another  maimed : 
bat  the  beasts  in  the  mountains  and  marshes, 
how  fine,  how  large,  and  how  sleek  they  ap- 
pear !  The  stags,  as  if  they  had  wings,  leap 
to  the  very  heavens ;  the  boars,  as  they  say 
brave  men  do,  attack  one  hand  to  hand,  and 
their  bulk  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  miss 
them.  These;  even  when  they  are  dead,"  said 
he, «  are,  in  my  opinion,  finer  than  those  other 
waUed-up  things  when  alive.  But,"  said  he 
« would  your  father,  think  you,  send  you  out 
to  hunt  V  «  Yes,  very  readily,"  said  they,  "  if 
Astyages  ordered  it."  Cyrus  then  said: 
» Who  is  there  amongst  you  therefore  that 
would  mention  it  to  Astyages  1"  "  Who  more 
able,"  said  they, "  to  persuade  him  than  your- 
self!" «  But,  truly,"  said  he,  «  for  my  part, 
I  know  not  what  kind  of  creature  I  am  be- 
emne ;  for  I  am  neither  able  to  speak,  nor  can 
I  any  longer  so  much  as  meet  my  grandfather's 
eyes ;  and,  if  I  go  on  in  this  way  so  fast,  I 
fear,**  said  he,  u  I  shall  become  a  mere  block- 
head and  fool :  yet  when  I  was  a  little  boy  I 
was  thought  a  notable  talker."  The  boys  then 
said :  "  You  tell  us  a  sad  piece  of  news,  if  you 
can  do  nothing  for  us  in  case  of  need,  but  that 
we  must  beg  that  of  another  that  is  in  your 
power  to  effect." 

Cynw,  hearing  this,  was  nettled ;  and  retir- 
ing without  saying  a  word,  he  stirred  himself 
Qp  to  boldness ;  and  having  contrived  how  to 
speak  to  his  grandfather  in  the  least  offensive 
Banner,  and  to  obtain  for  himself  and  the  boys 
what  they  desired,  he  went  in.  Thus  then  he 
began  :  "  Tell  me,"  said  he,  "  grandfather,  if 
one  of  your  domestic  servants  should  run  away, 
tad  you  should  take  him  again,  what  would 
yoa  do  with  him  1"    «  Why,"  said  lie,  «  what 


to  work  1"  w  But  if  a  runaway  should  of  himself 
return  to  you,  what  would  you  do  !"  "  What 
else,"  said  he,  •«  but  have  him  whipped,  that  he 
may  do  so  no  more,  then  make  use  of  him  as 
before  1"  M  It  is  time  therefore,"  said  Cyrus, 
"  to  prepare  yourself  to  bestow  a  whipping  on 
me,  as  having  contrived  to  run  away,  and  take 
my  companions  with  me  a  hunting."  "  Then," 
said  Astyages,  "  you  have  done  very  well  to 
tell  it  me  beforehand;  for  henceforward,  I 
order  you  not  to  stir.  It  is  a  fine  thing,  in- 
deed," said  he,  "  if,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  veni- 
son, I  shall  send  out  my  daughter's  son  to 
ramble  at  his  pleasure." 

Cyrus,  hearing  this,  obeyed,  and  stayed  at 
home  much  afflicted,  carrying  a  melancholy 
countenance,  and  remaining  silent.  Astyages, 
when  he  found  that  he  was  so  extremely  af- 
flicted, being  willing  to  please  him,  carried 
him  out  to  hunt ;  and,  assembling  abundance 
of  people,  both  foot  and  horse,  and  likewise 
the  boys,  and  driving  the  beasts  out  into  the 
champaign  country,  he  made  a  great  hunt; 
and  being  himself  present,  royally  attended,  he 
gave  orders  that  none  should  throw  till  Cyrus 
waa  satisfied  and  had  enough  of  the  exercise. 
But  Cyrus  would  not.let  him  hinder  them. "  If 
you  have  a  mind,  grandfather,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  should  hunt  with  pleasure,  let  all  those  about 
me  pursue  and  engage  in  the  fray,  and  do  the 
best."  Astyages  then  gave  them  his  leave,  and, 
taking  a  station,  saw  them  engaged  amongst  the 
beasts,  striving  to  out  do  each  other,  pursuing 
and  throwing  their  javelins.  He  was  delighted 
with  Cyrus,  who,  in  transports  of  joy,  could 
not  hold  his  tongue,  but,  like  a  young  generous 
dog  that  opens  when  he  approaches  the  beast 
he  pursues,  encouraged  every  one,  calling  on 
them  by  name.  He  was  pleased  to  see  him 
laughing  at  one :  at  another  he  observed  him 
to  praise  cordially,  and  without  the  least  emo- 
tion of  envy.  At  last  Astyages,  having  taken 
abundance  of  game,  retired  ;  but  was  so  pleased 
with  that  hunt,  that  he  always  went  out  with 
Cyrus,  whenever  he  was  able,  taking  abund- 
ance of  people  with  him,  and  the  boys,  for  the 
sake  of  Cyrus.  Thus,  for  the  most  part,  did 
Cyrus  pass  his  time,  doing  service  and  pleasure 
to  all,  and  hurt  to  none. 

But  when  he  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  ago  the  king  of  Assyria's  son,  being  to 
celebrate  his  nuptials,  had  a  mind  at  that  time 
to  hunt;  and  hearing  that  there  waa  pterA}  ol 
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Modes,  they  having  not  been  hunted,  because 
of  the  war  between  the  nations,  hither  he  desir- 
ed to  go.  That  he  might  hunt  therefore  se- 
curely, he  took  with  him  a  body  of  horse  and 
another  of  light-armed  foot,  who  were  to  drive 
the  beasts  out  of  their  fastness  into  the  open, 
cultivated  country.  Being  come  therefore  to 
the  place  where  the  garrisons  were,  and  a 
guard  always  attending,  here  he  supped,  as  in- 
tending to  hunt  the  next  day  early  in  the  morn- 
ing :  but  that  evening  a  guard  of  horses  and  foot 
arrived  from  the  city  to  relieve  those  who 
were  then  before.  He  therefore  thought  that 
he  had  now  a  handsome  army  with  him,  con- 
sisting of  a  double  guard,  besides  a  considerable 
number,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  that  had  at- 
tended on  himself.  He  judged  it  best  there- 
fore to  undertake  a  plunder  of  the  Median  ter- 
ritory ;  that  this  would  be  a  nobler  exploit  than 
a  hunt;  and  he  thought  he  should  procure 
great  store  of  beasts  for  sacrifice.  80  rising 
early  in  the  morning,  he  led  his  army  forwards. 
The  foot  he  left  in  close  order  on  the  borders : 
he  himself  advanced  with  the  horse  up  to  the 
Median  garrisons ;  and,  keeping  the  best  of 
them  and  the  greatest  number  with  himself,  he 
halted  there,  that  the  Medea  in  garrison  might 
not  march  and  charge  those  who  were  to  scour 
the  country ;  and  such  as  were  proper  he  sent 
out  in  parties,  some  to  run  one  way  and  some  an- 
other ;  and  ordered  them  to  surround  and  seize 
all  that  they  met  with,  and  bring  all  off  to  him. 
These  did  as  they  were  ordered.  But  notice 
being  given  to  Astyages  that  the  enemy  was 
got  into  the  country,  he  marched  with  what 
forces  he  had  at  hand  to  the  borders.  His  son 
did  so,  in  like  manner,  with  some  horse  that 
were  at  hand ;  and  he  signified  to  all  his  other 
forces  to  march  after  to  support  him.  When 
they  came  up,  and  saw  a  great  number  of  As- 
syrians in  close  ordeT,  and  their  horses  standing 
quietly  and  still,  the  Medes  likewise  halted  and 
stood. 

Cyrus,  seeing  other  people  marching  on  all 
aides  to  support  their  friends,  set  forward  him- 
self, putting  on  his  arms  for  the  first  time ; 
never  imagining  that  he  should  be  so  soon 
armed  with  them  in  the  manner  he  desired  ;  for 
they  were  very  fine,  and  fitted  him  very  well, 
being  such  as  his  grandfather  had  ordered  to 
be  made  to  fit  his  body.  80,  being  thus  com- 
pletely armed,  he  set  out  on  horseback.  Asty- 
ages, getting  sight  of  him,  wondered  by  whose 
order  and  encouragement  he  came ;  however, 
ha  hid  him  keep  bj  him.    Cyrus,  when  he  saw 


a  great  number  of  horsemen  fronting  him,  ask- 
ed :  "  Grandfather,"  said  le,  « are  these  men 
enemies  that  sit  quietly  there  on  horseback  !" 
"  They  are  enemies,"  said  he.  « And  are 
those  so  too  that  are  scouring  the  country  1" 
"  Yes,  and  those  too."  «  By  Jove,  then  grand- 
father !"  said  he,  M  methinks  these  that  are 
thus  plundering  us  are  wretched  fellows,  and 
mounted  on  wretched  horses ;  and  must  not 
some  of  us  march  against  them !"  «  Do  not 
you  see,  child"  said  he,  "  what  a  body  of  horse 
stands  there  in  close  order,  and  who,  if  we  ad- 
vance against  the  others,  will  intercept  us? 
And  we  have  not  yet  our  full  strength  with 
us."  y  But,"  said  Cyrus, «  if  you  wait  here, 
and  collect  those  that  are  marching  to  join 
us,  these  of  our  enemies  that  are  here  will  be 
under  apprehension,  and  will  not  stir ;  and  the 
plunderers,  when  they  see  any  men  marching 
against  them,  will  presently  drop  their  booty.9* 
On  his  saying  this,  Astyages  thought  there  wee 
something  in  what  he  said,  and  wondering  at 
his  sagacity  and  vigilance,  ordered  his  son  to 
take  a  squadron  of  horse  and  march  against  the 
plunderers.  M  I,"  said  he,  "  will  bear  down  on 
these  men  that  are  here,  if  they  offer  to  move 
towards  you ;  so  that  they  shall  be  obliged  to 
be  intent  on  us." 

Cyaxares  taking  of  the  strongest  and  best, 
both  of  men  and  horses,  marched ;  and  Cyras 
seeing  these  put  forward,  joined  and  pushed  on 
with  them,  and  presently  got  at  the  head  of 
them.  Cyxares  followed,  and  the  rest  were 
not  left  behind.  As  soon  as  the  plunderers 
saw  them  approaching,  then  quitting  their 
booty,  they  fled.  They  that  were  with  Cyrus 
intercepted  them,  and  flew  to  bows  with  such 
as  they  could  come  up  with,  and  Cyrus  was  the 
first  at  the  work.  Those  who,  by  turning  aside 
escaped  them,  they  pursued  in  the  rear,  and 
did  not  give  over,  but  met  with  several  of 
them.  Like  a  generous  dog  that  has  no  ex- 
perience, and  that  runs  headlong  without  cau- 
tion on  a  boar,  so  ran  Cyrus,  minding  only  to 
deal  his  blows  where  any  came  within  his 
reach,  without  further  foresight  or  considera- 
tion. The  enemy,  when  they  saw  their  people 
in  distress,  moved  their  main  body,  judging  that 
the  pursuit  would  cease  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  seen  to  advance :  Cyrus,  notwithstanding, 
did  not  give  over,  but  calling  out  to  his  uncle 
for  joy,  pursued,  and  pressing  continually  on, 
put  the  enemy  to  an  entire  route.  Cyaxares 
followed,  (perhaps  being  in  awe  of  bis  father,) 
and  the  rest  followed  after,  who  thought,  per* 
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haps,  they  would  not  have  shown  themselves 
very  brave  against  men  that  had  opposed  them, 
jet  were  on  this  occasion  more  than  ordinarily 
eager  in  pursuing.  Astyages,  when  he  saw 
meet  men  so  incautiously  pursuing,  and  the 
enemy  in  a  dose  body  marching  towards  them, 
staring  for  his  son  and  for  Cyrus,  lest  they  in 
disorder  and  confusion  should  fall  in  with  the 
enemy,  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  suffer 
damage,  he  presently  led  on  towards  the  ene- 
my. The  enemy,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
Medea  move  forward,  halted ;  presenting  some 
their  javelins,  and  some  their  bows,  in  order  to 
Hop  them,  when  they  came  within  bow-shot,  as 
their  general  practice  is.  For  when  they  are 
near,  they  posh  each  other  at  a  certain  distance, 
and  so  frequently  skirmish  on  till  evening.  But 
when  they  saw  their  own  men  in  full  rout  fly- 
ing towards  them,  and  those  with  Cyrus  fol- 
lowing dose  behind  them,  and  Astyages,  with 
his  horse,  already  within  bow-shot,  they  gave 
way  and  fled.  The  Modes,  in  a  body,  pursu- 
iaf,  killed  several  in  the  first  charge,  and  who- 
ever they  came  up  with  they  lell  on,  whether 
nan  or  horse,  and  whoever  fell  they  killed. 
Nor  did  they  stop  till  they  came  up  with  the 
Assyrian  foot,  and  there  they  gave  over,  fear- 
ing lest  some  greater  force  than  appeared  might 
lie  in  ambuscade  to  receive  them.  Astyages  on 
this  retreated  in  much  joy  at  this  victory  ob- 
tained by  his  cavalry,  but  knew  not  what  to  say 
to  Cyrus,  for  he  knew  him  to  be  the  author  of 
the  action,  and  saw  him  wrought  up  to  such  a 
degree  of  boldness  as  amounted  almost  to  mad- 
ness ;  for  while  the  rest  were  retiring  home,  he 
alone,  by  himself,  did  nothing  but  ride  round 
and  view  those  that  had  fallen  in  the  action. 
And  they  who  had  it  in  charge,  dragging  him 
with  difficulty  away,  brought  him  to  Astyages, 
while  he  put  his  conductors  forward  before  him, 
Because  he  saw  the  countenance  of  his  grand- 
father look  dissatisfied  on  seeing  him. 

The*e  things  passed  among  the  Medes,  and 
•n  people  had  Cyrus  in  their  mouths,  both  in 
their  discourses  and  songs.  But  Astyages, 
who  before  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  was 
oow  quite  astonished  and  struck  with  him. 
Cambytes,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  was  pleased  to 
hear  these  things  of  him ;  but  when  he  heard 
that  Cyrus  begun  to  perform  acts  of  manhood, 
he  called  him  home,  that  he  might  complete  his 
institution  among  the  Persians,  according  to 
the  rules  of  his  country.  And  on  this  occasion 
Cyrus  is  reported  to  have  said,  "The/  be 


would  return,  lest  his  father  should  be  uneasy 
and  his  country  blame  him."  Astyages  there- 
fore seemed  to  be  under  a  necessity  of  parting 
with  him :  so  he  sent  him  away,  but  first  pre* 
sented  him  with  such  horses  as  he  desired  to 
have,  and  furnishing  him  with  other  things  of 
all  kinds,  both  because  of  the  affection  he  had 
for  him,  and  because  he  had  great  assurance 
and  hopes  that  he  would  prove  a  man  thoroughly 
able  to  do  service  to  his  friends,  and  mischief 
to  his  enemies. 

All  people  waited  on  Cyras  at  his  departure 
attending  him  part  of  his  way  on  horseback, 
with  boys,  youth,  men,  and  those  in  years ;  so 
likewise  did  Astyages  himself!  And  they  say 
that  not  one  turned  back  at  parting  with  him 
without  tears ;  and  it  is  said  that  Cyrus  him- 
self shed  many  tears  at  parting ;  that  he  gave 
many  presents  to  his  companions  and  equals  in 
age  out  of  what  Astyages  had  given  him ;  and 
that,  at  last,  taking  off  the  Median  robe  he  had 
on,  he  gave  it  to  a  certain  youth,  declaring  by 
this  that  he  loved  that  youth  the  most  of  any. 
It  is  said  that  they  who  had  taken  and  accept- 
ed of  these  presents  returned  them  to  Astyages, 
and  that  Astyages  sent  them  to  Cyrus,  but  that 
he  sent  them  back  again  to  the  Medes,  and 
sent  word  thus:  "O  grandfather!  if  you 
would  have  me  return  hither  again  with  plea- 
sure, and  not  with  shame,  let  every  one  keep 
what  I  havo  given  him :"  and  that  Astyages 
hearing  this,  did  as  Cyrus  had  begged  him  by 
his  message  to  do. 

But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  relate  a  sportive 
affair,  it  is  said  that  when  Cyrus  went  away, 
and  that  he  and  his  relations  parted,  they  took 
their  leave,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  kiss,  ac- 
cording to  the  Persian  custom ;  for  the  Persians 
practise  it  to  this  day ;  and  that  a  certain 
Mede,  a  very  excellent  person,  had  been  long 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  Cyrus ;  that  when 
he  saw  Cyrus*  relations  kiss  him,  he  stayed  be- 
hind, and  when  the  rest  were  gone,  accosted 
Cyrus,  and  said  to  him:  "  And  am  I,  Cyrus, 
the  only  one  of  all  your  relations  that  you  do 
not  know  1"  «  What !"  said  Cyrus,  ••  and  are 
you  a  relation  1"  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  This  was 
the  reason  then,"  said  Cyrus,  <•  that  you  uaed 
to  gaze  at  me ;  for  I  think  I  recollect  that  you 
frequently  did  so."  "  I  was  very  desirous," 
said  he,  ((to  salute  you,  hut  I  was  always 
ashamed  to  do  it."  "  But,"  said  Cyrus,  "  you 
that  are  a  relation  ought  not  to  have,  been  ao. 
So,  coming  up  to  him,  he  kissed  him*    TYua 
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Mede  having  retched  the  kin,  ii  said  to  have 
asked  this  question:  "And  is  it  a  custom 
among  the  Persians  to  kiss  relations  1"  M  It  is 
so,"  said  Cyrus, «  when  they  see  one  another 
at  some  distance  of  time,  or  when  they  part" 
"  Then,"  said  the  Mode,  «  it  seems  now  to  he 
time  for  you  to  kiss  me  again ;  for,  as  you  see, 
I  am  just  going  away."  80  Cyras,  kissing  him 
again,  dismissed  him,  and  went  his  way.  They 
had  not  gone  very  far  before  the  Mede  came 
'  up  with  him  again,  with  his  horse  all  over  in  a 
sweat ;  and  Cyrus,  getting  sight  of  him,  said, 
«  What,  have  you  forgot  any  thing  that  yon 
bad  a  mind  to  say  to  me  1"  "  No,  by  Jove  !" 
said  he,  "  but  I  am  come  again  at  a  distance  of 
time."  «  Dear  relation !"  said  he,  « it  is  a  very 
short  one."  "How  a  short  onel"  said  the 
Mede,  «  do  you  not  know,  Cyras,"  said  he, 
« that  the  very  twinkling  of  my  eyes  is  a  long 
time  to  be  without  seeing  you,  you  who  are  so 
lovely  1"  Here  Cyrus,  from  being  in  tears, 
broke  out  into  laughter,  bid  him  "  go  his  way, 
and  take  courage;  that  in  a  little  time  he  would 
be  with  them  again  ;  and  that  then  he  would 
be  at  liberty  to  look  at  him,  if  he  pleased, 
with  steady  eyes,  and  without  twinkling." 

V.  Cyras,  returning  thus  into  Persia,  is  said 
to  have  continued  a  year  longer  amongst  the 
boys.  At  first  they  made  their  jests  on  him, 
as  being  now  come  home,  instructed  amongst 
the  Modes  in  luxury  and  pleasure.  But  when 
they  saw  that  he  clothed  himself  as  they  did ; 
that  he  drank  as  they  did,  and  with  pleasure  ; 
and  that  in  festivals,  when  they  had  a  little  more 
than  ordinary  plenty,  they  perceived  him  more 
ready  to  give  his  share  away  than  desirous  to 
have  it  himself:  and  besides,  when  they  saw 
him  in  all  other  respects  much  superior  to 
themselves,  they  were  then  astonished  at  him. 
Then  having  passed  through  the  discipline  of 
these  years,  and  entering  the  order  of  youth, 
he  here  again  appeared  superior  to  the  rest, 
both  in  executing  what  was  proper,  in  under- 
going every  thing  that  was  his  part  so  to  do. 
in  his  respects  to  his  elders,  and  in  his  obedi- 
ence to  his  rulers. 

In  progress  of  time  Astyages  died,  and  his 
son  Cyaxares,  brother  to  Cyrus'  mother,  took 
on  him  the  government  of  the  Medea.  And 
the  king  of  Assyria,  having  overthrown  all  the 
8yrians,  who  were  no  small  nation,  and  having 
subjected  the  king  of  the  Arabs,  and  holding 
the  Hyrcanians  under  his  dominion,  and  being 
at  that  time  at  war  with  the  Bactrians,  con- 


sidered that  if  be  could  break  the  power  of  the 
Modes  he  should  easily  obtain  the  dominion  of 
all  around  him :  for  the  Modes  seemed  to  bo 
the  strongest  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 
80  he  sent  round  to  all  those  that  were  subject 
to  himself;  he  sent  to  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
to  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  to  both  the  Phrygi- 
as,  to  the  Carians,  Paphlagonians,  Indians,  and 
Cilicians,  loading  the  Modes  and  Persians  with 
calumny  and  reproach ;  telling  them  how  great, 
how  powerful,  and  how  united  in  interest  these 
two  nations  were  by  means  of  several  intermar- 
riages ;  that  they  would  unite  into  one ;  and  if 
he  did  not  prevent  them,  and  break  their. power 
they  would  run  a  risk,  by  attacking  each  nation 
severally,  to  overturn  all.  Some  being  per- 
suaded by  these  arguments,  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  him ;  others  were  prevailed 
with  by  money  and  presents,  for  in  these  ha 
abounded. 

Cyaxares,  the' eon  of  Astyages,  when  he  per- 
ceived this  design,  and  these  united  prepara- 
tions against  him,  did  himself  immediately 
make  the  utmost  preparations  that  he  was  able 
to  oppose  them ;  and  he  sent  to  the  Persians, 
both  to  the  public  council  and  to  Cambyses, 
who  was  married  to  his  sister,  and  was  king  of 
Persia.  He  sent  likewise  to  Cyrus,  desiring 
him  to  endeavour  to  come  as  commander  of  the 
forces,  if  the  public  council  of  the  Persians 
should  send  any ;  for  Cyras  by  this  time  bad 
completed  ten  years  amongst  the  youth,  and 
was  now  of  the  full  grown  men. 

80  Cyrus  accepting  it,  the  elders  in  council 
chose  him  commander  of  the  expedition  into 
Media.  They  gave  him  power  to  choose  two 
hundred  from  amongst  those  who  were  equally 
entitled  to  all  honours,  and  to  each  of  these  they 
gave  power  to  choose  four  of  their  own  order. 
These,  altogether,  made  a  thousand.  Again, 
to  each  of  these  thousands  they  gave  a  power 
to  choose  from  amongst  the  common  people  ef 
Persia  ten  targeteers,  ten  stingers,  and  ten 
archers.  Thus  there  were  ten  thousand  arch- 
ers, ten  thousand  targeteers,  and  ten  thousand 
stingers,  and  the  thousand  besides.  80  great 
was  the  army  that  was  given  to  Cyrus :  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  chosen  be  began  by  making  ap- 
plication to  the  gods;  and  having  sacrificed 
happily  and  successfully,  he  then  chose  the  two 
hundred ;  and  when  these  had  afterwards  cho- 
sen each  their  four,  he  assembled  them  to- 
gether, and  made  his  first  discourse  to  them 
thus: 
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«  FiMiaik,  I  have  chosen  you,  not  aa  having 
now  for  the  fin*  time  had  proof  of  jour  worth, 
but  aa  having  aaan  you,  from  boya,  performing 
with  ardour  all  thing*  that  the  city  judges  ex- 
and  noble,  and  avoiding  entirely  what* 
it  reckons  mean  and  base.  I  would  now 
lay  before  yon  on  what  account  it  is  that  I,  not 
unwillingly,  am  placed  in  this  station,  and  that 
I  have  called  yon  together.  I  have  thought 
that  our  forefathers  were  nowise  inferior  to 
eaoaalvaa;  for  they  passed  their  days  in  the 
continual  exercise  and  practice  of  such  things 
aa  are  thought  actions  of  virtue ;  but  what  with 
this  their  virtue  they  have  acquired,  either  for 
the  public  of  Persia,  or  for  themselves,  I  can- 
not yet  discover.  Yet,  in  my  opinion,  men 
practise  no  virtue,  but  that  by  it  they  may 
gain  the  advantage  of  the  vicious.  They  who 
abstain  from  pleasures  at  present,  do  not  do  it 
that  they  may  never  have  delight ;  but  they  do 
k  that,  by  means  of  that  temperance  at  present, 
Bey  may  in  future  time  have  returns  of  delight 
manifold.  They  who  are  desirous  to  be  pow- 
erful' in  speaking,  do  not  exercise  themselves 
in  it  that  they  may  never  give  over  discours- 
ing ;  but  they  do  it  in  hopes,  that,  prevailing  on 
numbers  of  men  by  the  power  of  their  eloquence, 
they  may  effect  many  things,  and  those  of  great 
consequence. 

«•  They  who  exercise  themselves  in  martial 
■flairs  do  not  take  pains   in  it  that  they  may 
never  cease  fighting;  but  they  judge,  that  by 
making    themselves    able    in  military  affairs, 
they  shall  acquire  great  riches,  great  happiness, 
and  great  honours,  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country.     And  if  any  have  taken  pains  to  ac- 
quire  ability   and    skill  in   these  affairs,   and 
without   reaping  any    fruits  from  them,  have 
neglected  themselves  till  they  have   been  dis- 
abled by  old  age,  in  my  opinion  they  have  un- 
dergone the  same  fate  as  one  who  was  desirous 
to  be  a    good  husbandman   would  do,    who, 
sowing  and  planting  with  skill,  when  the  time 
came  for  gathering  the  fruits,  should  let  them 
fall  ungathered  to  the  ground  again :  and  as  a 
wrestler,  who,  after  much  pains  bestowed,  and 
becoming  qualified  for  victory,  should  pass  his 
days  without  entering  the  lists;   and  in  my 
opinion  such  a  one  could  not  justly  be  freed 
from  the  imputations   of  folly.     Let  not   us, 
friends,  submit  to  such  a   fate :   but,  since  we 
are  conscious  to  ourselves  that,  from  boys,  we 
are  exercised  in  all  great  and  noble  things,  let 
as  march  against  these  enemies  of  ours,  that  I, 
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an  eye-witness,  well  know  to  be  poor,  insigni- 
ficant men,  as  antagonists  to  yon :  for  such 
men  are  not  very  dangerous  antagonists,  who, 
though  they  may  be  skilful  at  their  bow,  and 
at  their  javelin,  and  in  horsemanship,  yet  when 
they  are  to  undergo  toil  and  labour,  sink  under 
it :  and  these  men,  with  respect  to  pains  and 
labour,  are  mean   and  poor.    Nor  are  such 
men  dangerous  antagonists,  who,  when  they 
are  to  watch  and  deny  themselves  their  usual 
rest,  are  quite  broken  by  it :  and  in  this  re- 
spect likewise  these  men  are  mean  and  poor. 
Nor  are  such    dangerous  antagonists,  who, 
though  able  in  all  these  respects,  yet  are  igno- 
rant how  to  deal  either  with  allies  or  with  ene- 
mies ;  and  these  men  are  evidently   ignorant 
and  unpractised  in  the  noblest  arts.     But  you 
can  make  use  of  the  night,  as  others  of  the  day ; 
you  reckon  that  toil  and  pains  must  conduct 
you  to  a  life  of  pleasure;  you  can  use  hunger 
to  relish  your  food,  as  others  do  the  daintiest 
meats ;  you,  even  with  more  ease  than  lions, 
can  bear  the  drinking  of  plain  water ;  and  you 
carry  within  your  minds  the  noblest  and  most 
warlike  quality  in  the  world  ;  for  praise  is  what 
you  are  pleased  with  above  all  things,  and  they 
that  are  lovers  of  praise  do  of  course  undergo 
all    toil,  and   all  danger,   with  pleasure.     If  I 
say  these  things  of  you,  and  know  otherwise, 
I  abuse  myself;    for   whatever   falls   short  of 
this  in  your  conduct,  the  deficiency   will  fall 
on  me.     But   I  trust   to   my  own  experience, 
to  your  good.will  towards  me,  and  to  the  folly 
of  our  enemies,  that  these  good  hopes  will  not 
fail  me.     Let  us  set  forward  with  confidence, 
since  we  are  far  from  appearing   to  be  taken 
with  an  unjust  desire  of  what  belongs  to  others ; 
for  our  enemies  are  coming  on  us,  being  them- 
selves the  aggressors  in  wrong.     Our  friends 
call  us  to  their   assistance ;   what   therefore  is 
more  just  than  to   repel  injuries  1  what  more 
noble  than  to  help  our  friends  ?     Besides,  me- 
thinks  it   ought   not   to   be  one  of  the  least 
grounds  of  your  confidence  in  this  case,  that  I 
do  not  set  out  on  this  expedition  with  the  ne- 
glect  of  the  gods ;  for    you,  who   have  con- 
versed much  with  me,  know   that  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  begin  not  great  affairs  only,  but 
even  little  ones  with  application  to   the  gods. 
To  conclude/'  said   he,   "  what  farther  shall  I 
say  1     Do  you  make  choice  of  your  men,  and 
take  them  under  your   care ;  and    making  all 
things  else  ready,   march   to   the   Medes;  I, 
first  returning  back  to  my  father,  vri\\fco\»fot* 
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you,  (bat  I  may  learn,  as  aoon  as  possible,  the 
condition  of  the  enemy,  and  prepare  lbing«  for 
you  as  well  as  I  can,  that  with  the  assistance 
of  the  gods,  we  may  carry  on  this  war  in  the 
noblest  manner."  These  men  did  aa  Cyrus 
required. 

VI.  Cyrus,  returning  home,  and  having  made 
hi*  supplications  to  Vesta,  and  to  Jove  Pater- 
nal, and  to  the  othet  deities,  set  out  on  this 
fqii'diU'iH,  untl  his  father  attended  him  on  bis 
way.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  bouse, 
it  is  said  that  it  thundered  and  lightened  in  a 
happy  manner.  On  which  they  went  on  with- 
out farther  augury,  as  if  no  one  could  bo  igno- 
rant what  these  signals  of  the  most  DHfajsM 
god  imported.  As  Cyrus  proceeded  on  his 
journey,  his  father  began  a  discourse  with  him 
in  this  manner  I 

"  That  the  goda  send  yon  out  on  this  eipc- 
ilition  propitiously  arid  favourable  is  evident, 
child,  both  from  the  sacrifices  and  from  the 
signals  from  heaven;  and  you  yourself  know 
it  to  be  so  ;  for  I  have  purposely  taught  you 
these  things,  that  you  might  not  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  the  gods  adtise  and  direct 
you  to  by  means  of  other  interpreters ;  but 
that  you  yourself,  seeing  what  is  to  be  seen, 
and  hearing  what  is  to  he  heard,  may  under- 
stand, and  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  diviners, 
who,  if  they  please,  may  deceive  you,  and  tell 
you  different  thing*  from  what  the  goda  really 


"  Truly,  father,"  said  he,  "  I  am  for  iha 
son,  such  a  temper  of  mind,  with  reap- 
tbe  gods,  as  to  reckon  them  my  frie 
"  Well,  child,"  said  he,  "  do  you  renx 
those  other  opinions  (hat  we  heretofore  ■ 
in  7  aa  that,  in  all  things  thai  the  gods  be 
such  men  aa  hare  acquired  skill  and  know 
in  them  act  and  succeed  better  than  thej 
are  ignorant  in  them  ;  that  the  laboriou 
ceed  better  than  the  idle  :  that  the  diliger. 
the  careful  live  with  more  security  thi 
negligent  and  careless ;  and  that,  therefon 
rendering  ourselves  such  as  we  ought  to  I 
(hen  should  make  our  prayers  to  the  go 
their  blessings."  ••  Yes,  indeed,"  said  C 
"  I  do  remember  to  have  heard  these  1 
from  you  j  and  I  was  forced  to  submit  U 
reasoning:  for  I  know  you  used  to  say  t 
was  downright  impiety  for  such  as  had 
learned  to  ride,  to  supplicate  the  gods  fc 
tory  in  engagements  of  horse:  or  for  ax 
had  never  learned  the  use  of  the  bow,  t 
the  superiority,  at  this  very  weapon,  over 
who  understood  it ;  or  for  such  as  kne 
how  to  ateer,  to  pray  that  they  might  pn 
ships  in  quality  of  pilots;  or  for  sneb  as 
not  sown  wheat,  to  pray  that  they  might  I 
good  crop  of  it;  or  for  such  as  are  not  v 
ful  in  war,  to  pray  that  they  may  be  pret 
in  safety ;  for  that  all  such  things  went 
trary  to  the  settled  laws  of  the  goda  :  am 
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what  kind  of  men  that*  governors  are, 
and  what  kind  of  men  they  are  who  are  to  be 
oar  antagonists,  I  think  it  very  mean  to  be  ter- 
rified with  each  people,  and  to  be  unwilling  to 
march  and  engage  them.    "Men,"  eaid  he, 
« who  to  begin  with  theee  friends  of  oars,  I 
ind  an  of  opinion  that  a  gOTernor  ought  to 
dletingniah  himself  from  thoee  that  he  governs, 
by  hie  eating  more  tumptuoaely,  by  hiring 
more  gold  in  his  house,  by  sleeping  longer,  and 
by  living,  in  all  respects  more  at  ease  than  thoee 
that  he  governs.    Bat  my  opinion  is,"  said  he, 
"that   a    gorernor  ought  to  differ  from  the 
governed,  not  by  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury,  but 
by  can  and  circumspection,  and  by  his  readi- 
ness to  undergo  toil  and  labour."  "  But,  child," 
said  he,  « there  are  some  matters  wherein  you 
are  not  to  contend  with  men,  but  with  things ; 
and  to  have  these  plentifully  at  command  is  no 
easy  matter.    You  readily  know  that  if  the 
army  have  not  necessaries,  your  command  is 
immediately  dissolved    and   fells  to  pieces." 
•  Father,"  said  he,  «•  therefore  Cyaxares  says, 
that  he  will  afford  them  to  all  that  go  from 
hence,  however  great  the  number  may  be." 
«  You  go  then,  child,"  said  he,  « trusting  in 
these  matters  entirely  to  Cyaxares1  riches  1"  « I 
do,"  eaid  Cyrus.    «  Well,"  said  he,  «  but  do 
you   know    what  these  riches  are  ?"    «  No, 
truly,"  said  Cyrus,  «  I   do  not"    «  Yet,"  said 
he,  M  to  those  things,  that  you  are  thus  in  the 
dark  about,  do  you   trust.     Do  you  not  know 
that  you  will  be  in  want  of  abundance  of  things, 
and  that  now  you  must  of  necessity  spend  abun- 
dance V     «I  do  know   it,"  said  Cyrus.  " If 
therefore,"  said  he,  *•  the  supply  of  this  expense 
fell  him,  or  that  he  purposely  deal   falsely  by 
you,  how  will  the   affairs  of  the   army   then 
stand  ?     It  is  plain,  not  very   well."  -  Then, 
father,"  said  he,  **  if  you  know  any   means  of 
obtaining  a  supply,  and  such  as  may  depend  on 
myself,  whilst  I  am  yet  on   friendly  ground, 
pray  tell  it  me."     "  Do  yon   ask,   child,"  said 
he,  ••  if  there  be  any  means  of  supply  depend- 
ing on  yourself?     And   on   whom  are  these 
things  more  likely  to  depend  than  on  one  who 
has  power  in  his  hands  ?     You  go  from  hence 
with  such  a  body  of  foot,  as  I  very  well  know 
you  would  not  exchange  for  any  other,  though 
many  tiroes  their  number ;  and  you  will  have 
the  Median  cavalry,  who  are  the  best,  and  who 
will  be  with  you  as  your   allies  and  friends. 
What  nation  is  there  then,  of  all  around,  that 


desire  to  gain  your  favour,  and  for  fear  of 
receiving  harm  ?  These  matters  you  ought  to 
concert  with  Cyaxares,  that  nothing  of  what  is 
necessary  for  you  may  be  wanting ;  and,  on 
account  of  the  continual  expense,  you  ought  to 
secure  a  revenue  and  supply  that  may  be  always 
accruing.  But  above  all  things  remember  this, 
never  to  delay  the  procuring  your  supply  till 
want  presses  you  to  it ;  but  while  you  have  the 
greatest  plenty,  and  before  you  come  to  want, 
then  labour  the  moat  to  make  aure  of  it ;  for 
you  will  succeed  the  better  with  those  from 
whom  you  demand  it  when  you  seem  not  to 
be  in  want ;  and  your  men  will  have  nothing  to 
blame  you  for.  By  these  means,  likewise,  you 
will  have  mora  respect  paid  you  by  others : 
and  if  by  meana  of  your  forces  you  have  a 
mind  to  do  service  or  prejudice  to  any,  while 
your  men  are  supplied  with  all  that  they  want 
they  will  do  you  better  service.  And  be 
assured  that  your  words  will  carry  greater 
weight  with  them,  when  you  can  show  that 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  service  or  to 
do  hurt."  "I  am  satisfied,  father,"  said  he, 
"  that  you  are  right  in  all  this,  both  for  other 
reasons,  as  well  as  particularly  because  there 
are  none  of  the  soldiers  that  will  pay  me  thanks 
for  what  they  are  now  to  receive ;  for  they 
know  on  what  terms  Cyaxares  takes  them  as 
his  allies :  but  whatever  any  of  them  shall  re- 
ceive over  and  above  what  is  agreed,  this  they 
will  reckon  favour,  and  will  pay  the  greatest 
gratitude  to  the  bestower  of  it.  And  indeed 
for  one  who  has  a  force,  by  whose  means  he 
may  receive  advantages  in  return  of  service 
done  to  friends,  and  may  endeavour  to  make 
conquests  on  enemies ;  for  such  a  one  to  be 
careless  in  securing  himself  supplies,  can  one 
think  this,"  said  he,  "  to  be  less  reproachful, 
than  it  would  be  in  a  man  who  had  lands,  and 
had  servants  to  cultivate  them,  and  who,  after 
all,  should  let  those  lands  lie  fallow  and  use- 
less ?  Depend  on  it,  therefore,"  said  he,  «  that 
both  in  the  territory  of  friends  and  of  enemies, 
I  will  not  be  sparing  of  my  care  to  supply  my 
men  with  all  things  fitting." 

«  Well,  child,"  said  he,  «  and  do  you  remem- 
ber certain  other  things  that  we  heretofore 
agreed  it  was  necessary  not  to  neglect  1"  "Yes, 
said  he ;  «  for  I  remember,  that  when  I  came 
to  you  for  money  to  give  a  man,  who  pretended 
to  have  taught  me  the  art  of  commanding  an 
army,  as  you  gave  me  the  money  yo\i  aaVeA  mft> 
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you  think  will  not  serv*  yoa,  both  out  of  m  J' Child,'  said  you,  « did  this  man*  &ft\  1°^ 
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carry  tills  MmrJ  to,  over,  amongst  the  arts 
and  business  of  ■  general,  mention  any  thing 
of  economy  to  you  !  fur  soldiers  in  in  army 
are  not  li'ii  in  want  of  tbinga  necessary  than 
are  domestics  in  a  family  :'  end  bIi.d,  tflling 
you  the  trulh,  I  aaiil  that  he  had  Dot  made  the 
least  mention  of  it,  you  aaked  me  again — 
•  Whether  he  bad  spoken  to  me  concerning  the 
health  and  itrenglh  of  my  men  1  Aa  that  a 
genera]  ought  to  mind  these  things,  aa  well  at 
the  leading  and  managing  of  Ihem  in  action;' 
when  1  told  you  no,  you  again  asked  me — 
'  Whether  he  had  taught  me  how  to  take  care 
to  make  my  men  the  moat  able  al  all  warlike 
elcreises  ?'  and  when  I  denied  thia  too,  you 
inquired  again—'  Whether  he  bad  given  me  any 
instruction  how  1  might  raise  spirit  and  courage 
in  an  army  !  for,'  you  said,  •  that  in  every  ac- 
tion, there  were  vast  odda  between  an  army's 
being  in  spirit  and  out  of  heart.'  When  I  de- 
nied this  too,  you  inquired  again — ■  Whether 
he  held  any  discourse  to  teach  me  how  one 
Illicit  li-'l  bring  an  army  to  ready  obi'ilii'iici-!' 
When  you  found  that  tliU  had  not  been  in  the 
least  spoken  of,  you  at  last  inquired — '  What  it 
was  he  bad  taught  me  then,  that  he  could  say 
he  had  taught  me  ihe  art  of  commanding  an 
army  V  Hero  I  replied,  and  told  you  the  tac- 
tics, or  the  art  of  forming  and  moving  in  order. 
You.  laughing  at  this,  ran  over  each  particular; 
Baking  me  what  uae  there  waa  in  generalship 


when  people  are  tick,  physician*  cure 
but  your  can  of  health  ia  to  be  of  a 
kind:  to  prevent  the  army's  becoming 
is  what  you  ought  lo  take  care  of." 

•'  And  which  way,  lather,"  said  he,  " 
beable  to  do  thisl"  "Why,  if  you  art 
aomc  time  in  a  place,  you  ought  not  to  I 
leaa  in  your  choice  of  a  healthy  camp : 
thia  you  will  not  be  deceived,  provided  ] 
but  careful ;  fur  men  are  continually  talk 
healthy  and  unhealthy  plac 
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their  testimony  either  way,  both  by  th. 

suffice  you  to  consider  places  only,  but  p 
collect  what  course  you  have  taken  yi 
in  your  endeavours  to  preserve  your  b 
Cyrua  then  said  :  "  In  the  first  place,  I 


-r-fill 
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densome  thing;  and  then  what  1  taket 
work  off  by  eiercise.  By  this  means  1 
that  I  preserve  health  and  acquire  vigour, 
the  same  manner,  therefore,  child,"  aa 
"  you  must  take  care  of  others,"  <•  An. 
we  have  leisure,"  said  he,  "  fother,  to  ei 
the  soldiers  in  this  nunncr*"  "  You  w 
only  have  leisure,"  said  the  father,  "  but 
tily  will  ohligeyou  to  it;  for  an  army  th. 
do  its  duty  must  never  bo  at  rest,  hut  ar 
ed  either  in  distressing  the  enemy  or  n 
advantage  to  themselves.      It  is  a  difficul 
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Gk»  sets  of  dancers,  always  performing 
their  proper  parte." 

«  But  then,"  said  Cyme,  «  with  respect  to  the 
raising  of  courage  and  spirit  amongst  the  sol- 
dier* ;  I  think  nothing  more  effectual  than  to 
give  the  men  great  hopes  of  advantage."  "  But, 
child,"  said  he,  « this  expedient  is  just  as  if  any 
one  in  hunting  should  always  encourage  the 
dogs  in  the  same  manner  that  is  used  when  the 
beast  is  in  view;  for  one  that  should  do  thus 
would  hare  them  very  eager  and  ready  at  his 
encouragement  at  first,  but,  if  he  often  deceiv- 
ed them,  they  would  at  last  give  no  attention 
to  hie    encouragement  when  the  beast  was 
really  in  his  view.    It  is  the  same  with  respect 
to  these  hopes;  if  any  one  should  balk  men 
often,  after  having  raised  them  to  mighty  ex- 
pectations, he  would  not  at  last  be  able  to  pre- 
vail with  them,  though  he  talked  to  them  of 
hopes  ever  so  real  and   well  grounded.     But, 
child,"  said  he,  «  you  must  be  very  cautious  in 
saying  any  thing  that  you  do   not  very  well 
know;   the  same  thing,  sometimes,   said  by 
others,  may   do   the  business ;  your  own  en- 
couragement you  must  with  the  utmost  care 
preserve  in  credit  for   the   greatest  occasions." 
•*  Indeed,  father,"  said  Cyrus  «  in  my  opinion 
vou  say  perfectly  well,  and  this  way  is  to  me 
much  the  more  agreeable. 

«•  But,  in  the  matter  of  rendering  the  soldiers 
obedient,  I  take  myself,  father,  not  to  be  un- 
dulled ;  for  presently,  from  a  boy,  you  took 
me  under  discpline,  and  obliged  me  to  be  obe- 
dient to  you  ;  then  you  gave  me  up  to  my 
teachers,  and  they  did  the  same  thing.  Then, 
again,  when  I  became  one  of  the  youth,  our 
ruler  took  effectual  care  in  this  matter;  and 
there  are  many  laws  that,  in  my  opinion,  tend 
chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  these  two  things,  how 
to  govern,  and  how  to  obey  ;  and,  on  consider- 
ing them,  I  think  I  find  that  the  most  proper 
means  to  enforce  obedience  is  to  praise  and  re- 
compense the  obedient,  and  to  disgrace  and 
punish  the  disobedient"  "  Indeed,  child," 
said  he,  "  to  a  forced  obedience  this  is  the  way ; 
bot  to  a  willing  obedience,  which  is  much  the 
better,  there  is  another  way,  and  a  readier ;  for, 
whoever  men  take  to  be  more  knowing  than 
themselves  in  what  is  for  their  interest  and  ad- 
vantage, such  a  one  they  obey  with  .pleasure, 
This  you  may  know  to  be  true  in  many  other 
cases,  as  well  as  particularly  in  that  of  sick 
people,  who  are  mighty  ready  and  zealous  in 
sending  for  such  as  may  prescribe  what  is  fit  for 

2# 


them  to  do :  so  at  sea,  the  people  that  are  on 
board  are  very  ready  and  zealous  to  obey  their 
pilots ;  and  travellers  are  extremely  averse  to 
part  with  such  as  they  think  know  the  roads 
better  than  themselves :  but  when  men  think 
that  they  shall  be  injured  by  their  obedience, 
they  will  neither  yield  to  punishments  nor  be 
raised  by  rewards ;  for  no  one  willingly  takes  a 
reward  to  his  own  prejudice."  "You  say, 
father,"  said  he,  "  that  nothing  more  effectually 
procures  one  obedience  than  to  appear  to  have 
more  wisdom  and  knowledge  than  those  that 
one  rules."  "  I  do  say  so,"  said  he.  "  And 
how,  father,"  said  he,  «  shall  one  be  best  able 
to  raise  such  an  opinion  of  one's  self?"  "Child," 
said  he, "  there  is  no  readier  way  to  appear  wise 
and  knowing  in  things  wherein  you  desire  to 
appear  so,  than  to  be  in  reality  knowing  in 
those  things ;  and  considering  the  things  in  par- 
ticular, you  will  find  that  what  I  say  is  true : 
for  if  you  would  appear  a  good  husbandman,  a 
good  horseman,  a  good  physician,  a  good  player 
on  the  flute,  or  any  other  artist  whatever,  when 
you  really  are  not  so,  consider  how  many  con* 
trivances  you  must  use  in  order  to  appear  so. 
And  if  you  can  prevail  with  a  great  many 
people  to  commend  you  that  you  may  gain  a 
reputation,  and  if  you  purchase  fine  instruments, 
and  furniture  belonging  to  each  of  the  arts,  you 
are  then  an  impostor.  And  soon  after,  when 
you  come  to  give  proof  of  your  skill,  you 
would  be  convicted,  and  would  appear  an  arro- 
gant boaster.  But  with  respect  to  future  time, 
and  to  what  may  or  may  not  turn  to  advantage 
in  the  consequence,  what  is  the  way  to  make 
one's  self  in  this  really  wise  and  knowing?  It  is 
plain,  child,"  said  he,  «  by  learning  every  thing 
that  one  can  acquire  the  knowledge  of  by 
learning,  as  you  have  learnt  the  tactic  art ;  but 
with  respect  to  what  is  not  to  be  learnt  from 
men,  nor  attained  to  by  human  foresight,  con- 
sulting the  gods  in  such  cases,  by  divination, 
you  will  make  yourself  more  knowing  than 
others :  and  what  you  find  most  proper  to  be 
done,  you  are  to  take  care  that  it  be  done ;  for 
to  see  the  execution  of  what  is  proper  is  more 
the  part  of  a  man  of  prudence  than  to  neglect 
it." 

"But  then,"  said  Cyrus,  " as  to  the  being 
beloved  by  those  that  one  rules,  which  is 
amongst  the  things  that  I  take  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  it  is  evident  that  the  way 
is  the  same  as  it  is  to  gain  the  love  of  friends : 
for  I  know  very  well  that  one  ought  to  ta  iMfti 
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doing  them  service."  "  Bui,  child,"  said  In-. 
*•  it  is  |  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  bo  always 
able  to  serve  thou  that  one  has  a  mind  to 
serve  ;  but  to  be  observed  to  rejoice  with  them 
when  any  good  fortune  befale  them,  and  to 
gru-vr  with  [turn  when  any  thing  ill  ,  to  appear 
icaloua  to  assist  them  ill  their  distrcagca ;  afraid 
n  any  thing  ;  and 


■  Such  a  one,  child,"  aaid  he,  "  aa 
lave  the  strictest  regard  to  law  aud 
■  Why,  then,"  aaid  he,  '*  while  ire  wi 
in  J  while  we  were  youths,  did  you  te*< 
■  And  *o  truly  do  i 


ild.jt* 


>■  I,  a 


spection  ;  these  are  things  that  you  IMgM  rstlirr 

undergo 

winter  more  cold,  ant 

labour   and   pain    thai 

e  being  bclo- 


com  minder  ought  to  be  obser 
■c  cold,  and  in  great  fatigue* 


things  contribul 

thai  are.  under  one's  gov u 

father,"  aaid  he,  "  that  a 

all  respect*,  (o  undergo    more  than    those  that 

he  commands."     ••  1  do  ■■■  iv  it,"  aaid  he  ; 

bo  of  good  courage,  child  ;  for  be  assured  that 

bodiea  being  alike,  the  aaine  labour*  do  not  fall 

equally  heavy  on    the  commander  and  the  pri 

vate  man  I  for  glory  makes  those  labour*  I  i  thin 

to  the  commander,  and  the  being  DOaMaOH  i<: 

himself  that,  in  whatever  he  doea,  he  does  noi 

lie  concealed.'* 

"But  then,  father,  when  the  aoldiers  an 
supplied  with  all  thiaga  noceasiry  j  when  the; 
are  in  health  ami  able  to  unJcrgo  labour ;  wher 
they  are   skilful  and  well   cierciaed    in  all  the 


*  «  Not  1  father," 
To  what  end  then,"  aaid  he,"  did  j 
be  uae  of  the  bow,  and  to  throw  the 
To  what  end  did  you  leam  lo  dec* 
bears  with  toila  ond  Ircncbea,  and  sti 
snares  and  gins!  What  ia  the  reajo 
your  encountering  liona,  bean,  and  I 
you  did  not  put  youraelf  on  an  even 
with  them,  but  endeavour  lo  lake  all  ad 
in  engaging  them?  Do  y  m  not  kn 
theae  are  all  mischievoda  eiUuces,  den 
duties,  and  taking  of  advantage!" 
truly,"  aaid  Cyrus,  "against  beasts ;  1 
w»a  diecovercd  intending  lo  deceive  i 
got  a  good  msny  stripes  for  it"  " 
we,  I  think,"  aaid  he,  ••  allow  yon  t 
with  the  bow,  or  shoot  a  javelin  al  a  n 
we  taught  you  to  throw  at  a  mark,  t 
might  no),  at  that  time,  do  mischief 
friends,  but  that  in  case  of  war,  you  a 
able  to  lake  your  aim  at  men.  And 
strutted  you  lo  practise  deceits, and  tot 
vantage*  not  of  men,  bul    of  beasts,  th 
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teach  to  decern  hi  wrestling,  and  exercise  the 
boys  id  it  one  against  another,  that  they  may 
know  how  to  pot  it  in  practice.  8ome  there- 
fore having  ao  natural  an  aptness  to  deceive 
and  take  advantage,  and  perhaps  no  unnatural 
unaptness  to  make  profit  and  advantage  to 
themselves,  did  not  refrain  from  using  their 
endeavours  to  take  advantages  of  friends. 
On  this,  therefore,  a  decree  was  made,  which 
is  yet  in  force  among  as,  to  teach  the  boys, 
simply  and  directly,  as  we  teach  oar  servants  in 
their  behaviour  towards  as,  to  tell  truth,  not  to 
deceive,  not  to  steal,  not  to  take  advantage  ; 
and  if  they  transgress  in  these  things  to  punish 
them,  that  being  ao  accustomed  to  these  man- 
ners, they  might  become  more  mild  and  tract- 
able eittxens.  But  when  they  come  to  the  age 
that  you  now  are  at,  to  teach  them  what  is  law- 
ful with  respect  to  enemies  seemed  what  might 
be  done  securely ;  for  it  did  not  seem  probable 
that  bains;  bred  together  with  a  reverence  for 
each  other,  you  should  afterwards  break  out  so 
as  to  become  wild  and  savage  citizens ;  just  as 
we  avoid  discoursing  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  beautiful  goddess  before  very  young  people, 
lest  a  freedom  from  restraint  being  added  to  a 
vehement  desire,  they  should  fall  into  a  great 
excess  in  their  dealing  that  way."  "  To  me, 
therefore,**  said  he, "  father,  as  being  a  very  late 
learner  of  these  artifices,  do  not  refuse  to  teach 
them,  if  you  know  any,  that  I  may  take  advan- 
tage of  the  enemy."  «  Do  all,  then,"  said  he, 
<-  that  is  in  your  power,  with  your  own  men  in 
the  best  order,  to  take  the  enemy  in  disorder  ; 
the  enemy  unarmed,  with  your  own  men  arm- 
ed ;  the  enemy  sleeping,  with  your  own  men 
viking ;  the  enemy  open  and  exposed  to  you, 
yourself  being  concealed  and  in  the  dark  to 
them ;  to  fall  on  them  while  engaged  in  diffi- 
cult places,  yourself  being  master  of  a  place  of 
strength."  "  And  how,"  said  he,  "  can  one 
possibly  catch  the  enemy  making  such  mistakes 
aa  these  V9  «  Because,  child,"  said  he,  «  both 
the  enemy  and  yourselves  are  obliged,  by  ne- 
cessity, to  undergo  many  things  of  this  kind  : 
for  you  must  both  get  provisions ;  you  must 
both  necessarily  have  rest ;  and  in  your  marches 
you  must  make  use  of  such  roads  as  you  find, 
whatever  they  are :  considering  all  these  things, 
in  whatever  part  you  know  yourself  to  be  the 
weakest,  in  that  you  must  be  the  most  watch- 
ful ;  and  in  whatever  part  you  observe  the  ene- 
■  j  to  be  most  exposed,  in  that  you  must  at- 
tack him." 


« Is  it  in  these  things  only,"  said  Cyrus, « that 
advantages  are  to  be  taken,  or  may  it  be  done 
in  others  1"  "  It  may  be  done  in  others,  child/* 
said  he,  «  and  more  effectually ;  for  in  these 
cases  men  for  the  most  part  place  strong  guards, 
knowing  full  well  that  they  are  necessary. 
They  that  would  deceive  the  enemy  may  pos- 
sibly, by  raising  in  them  a  confidence  and  se- 
curity, surprise  them  unguarded  :  or  by  letting, 
themselves  be  pursued,  may  bring  the  enemy  in- 
to disorder,  and  enticing  them  on  by  their  flight 
into  a  disadvantageous  post,  may  there  attack 
them.  But  you,  child,  who  are  fond  of  skill 
in  all  these  affairs,  must  not  make  use  of  such 
things  only  as  you  have  been  informed  of;  you 
must  be  yourself  the  contriver  of  some  strata- 
gems to  put  in  practice  against  the  enemy  :  for 
as  musicians  do  not  only  deal  in  such  songs  as 
they  have  been  taught,  but  endeavour  to  com- 
pose others ;  and  as  in  music  such  pieces  as 
are  new,  and  as  one  may  say  in  flower,  meet 
with  success  and  approbation,  so,  in  affairs  of 
war,  new  contrivances  are  best  approved,  for 
they  are  most  capable  of  deceiving  the  enemy. 
But,  child,"  said  he,  "  if  you  do  no  more  than 
transfer  to  men  those  contrivances  that  you 
have  used  to  ensnare  little  animals,  do  you  not 
think,"  said  he, "  you  will  go  a  great  way  in  the 
art  of  taking  advantage  of  your  enemy  ?  for,  in 
order  to  catch  birds,  you  used  to  rise  and  go  out 
in  the  night,  in  the  hardest  winter,  and  before 
the  birds  were  stirring  you  had  your  nets  ready 
laid  for  them  ;  and  a  moveable  foundation  was 
disguised,  and  made  like  an  immoveable  one ; 
you  had  birds  ready  taught  to  serve  your  ends, 
and  to  deceive  those  of  their  own  kind ;  you 
yourself  lay  hid,  but  so  as  to  see  them,  and  not 
to  be  seen  by  them ;  and  you  watched  your  op- 
portunity to  draw  your  nets,  and  to  prevent  the 
birds  escaping.  Then,  with  respect  to  the 
hare,  because  she  feeds  in  the  dusk,  and  makes 
away  to  her  form  by  day,  you  keep  dogs ;  some 
of  them  to  find  her  by  the  scent ;  and  because 
she  takes  to  her  heels  as  soon  as  she  is  dis- 
covered, you  have  other  dogs  that  are  proper  to 
take  her  at  her  course ;  and  if  she  escapes  these, 
then,  having  before  discovered  the  meshes,  and 
to  what  part  the  hare  chooses  to  run,  in  these 
places  you  lay  nets  that  are  hardly  to  be  seen, 
that  in  the  eagerness  of  her  course,  throw- 
ing herself  into  the  net,  she  may  be  ham- 
pered ;  and  that  she  may  not  escape  this  snare, 
you  set  people  to  watch  what  passes;  and 
these,  from  some  places  near,  are  ^teaftTrtVf.  w& 
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her;  yon  yourself  follow  her,  you  astonish  and 
amaze  her  with  clamour  and  noise,  that  never 
quits  her,  so  that  in  this  distraction  she  is  taken ; 
and  you  make  those  that  are  set  to  watch  lie 
concealed,  with  instructions  beforehand  to  be 
perfectly  still  and  silent     As  I  said  before, 
therefore,  if  you  would  form  some  such  contri- 
vances against  men,  I  do  not  know  that  you 
would  leave  one  enemy  alive.    But  if  there 
is  a  necessity  to  fight  on  even  terms  with  re- 
spect to  situation,  openly,  and  both  parties  pre- 
pared and  armed,  in  such  a  case,  child,  those 
advantages  that  you  have  been  long  before  pro- 
vided with  are  of  great  weight ;  I  mean  those 
when  the  bodies  of  your  men  are  duly  exercised, 
their  minds  keen,  and  all  the  soldiers'  arts  well 
practised.     Besides,  it  is  very   necesssry  that 
you  should  know,  that  whoever  they  are  that 
you  desire  should  be  obedient  to  you,  they,  on 
their  part,  will  desire  you  to  be  provident  and 
careful  of  them ;  therefore  never  be  remiss,  but 
consider  at  night  what  your  men  shall  do  when 
it  is  day ;  and  consider  in  the  day  how  matters 
may  be  on  the  best  footing  with  respect  to  the 
passing  of  the  night     But  as  to  the  forming 
your  army  for  battle ;  the  marching  them, 
either  by  day  or  by  night,  through  narrow  or 
through  open  ways,   through   mountains  or 
plains ;  how  to  encamp ;  how  to  place  your 
-guards  and  watches,  both  by  night  and  day  ; 
how  to  lead  towards  the  enemy ;  how  to  retreat 
from  them ;  how  to  march  by  a  city  belonging 
to  the  enemy ;  how  to  march  up  to  a  rampart, 
and  to  retreat  from  it ;  how  to  pass  woods  or 
rivers ;  how  to  be  on  the  guard,  either  against 
horse  or  against  men  armed  with  javelin  or  bow : 
and  if,  when  you  are  marching  by  way  of  either 
wing,  the  enemy  should  appear,  how  to  form  a 
front  against  them ;  and  if  you  are  marching  by 
your  front,  and  that  the  enemy  appear  in  another 
part  and  not  in  front;  how  to  lead  against 
them ;  how  to  get  the  best  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  affairs,  and  how  best  to  conceal  your 
own  from  them.    In  all  these  matters,  what 
can  I  say  to  you?     You  have  often  heard  from 
me  all  that  I  knew  of  them ;  and,  besides,  who- 


ever you  have  thought  knowing  in  any  of  these 
affairs,  you  have  not  neglected  to  take  their 
information,  nor  are  you  unskilled  in  them ; 
therefore,  according  to  the  several  occurrences, 
you  must  always  make  use  of  these  things  as 
they  appear  to  be  your  advantage.    And  take 
my  instruction,  child,"  said  he,  « likewise  in 
these  things,  and  which  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance :  Never  engage  either  yourself  or  the 
army  in  any  thing  contrary  to  the  sacrifices  and 
auguries ;  reflecting  how  men  have  chosen  to 
engage  in  certain  actions  at  hazard,  and  without 
knowing  at  all  on  which  side  of  the  choice  they 
should  meet  with  their  advantage.    This  you 
may  be  convinced  of  by  things  that  often  hap- 
pen ;  there  are  many  instances  of  men,  and 
they  such  as  have  been  thought  the  wisest,  who 
have  persuaded  some  to  begin  a  war  against 
others,  who  have  destroyed  those  that  had  been 
persuaded  to  be   the  aggressors.    There  are 
instances  of  many  who  have  raised  both  cities 
and  private  men,  and  have  suffered  the  greatest 
misfortunes  at  the  hand  of  those  they  had  so 
raised.    There  are  instances  of  many   who, 
when  they  might  have  used  others  as  their 
friends  in  a  mutual  intercourse  of  good  offices, 
and  who,  choosing  to  hold  them   rather  as 
slaves  than  as  friends,  have  met  with  revenge 
and  punishment  at  their  hands.    Many,  who, 
not  liking  to  live  contentedly,  possessing  a  part, 
and  affecting  to  be  lords  of  all,  have  by  this 
means  lost  what  was  their  own :  and  many 
who  have  acquired  the  much-wished-for  metal 
gold,  have  been  destroyed  by  it     80  human 
wisdom  knows  no  more  how  to  choose  the  best, 
than  one  who  should  determine  to  act  as  chance 
and  the  lot  should   decide.     The  gods,  child, 
who  are  eternal,  know  all  things  that  have  been, 
all  things  that  are,  and  all  that  shall  happen  in 
consequence  of  every  thing ;  and  when   men 
consult  them,  they  signify  to  those  that  they  are 
propitious  to  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  what 
not    And  if  they  will  not  give  advice  to  all, 
it  ia  nowise  wonderful ;  for  they  are  not  under 
any  necessity  to  take  cere  of  those  of  whom 
they  are  not  willing  fe>  take  *mre." 
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L  DiftcovmiiY*  in  this  manner,  they  arriv- 
ed at  the  borders  of  Persia,  when  en  eagle 
appearing  to  the  right,  led  the  way  before  them. 
And  when  they  had  made  their  amplications 
to  the  gods  and  heroes,  guardian*  of  Persia, 
todssmiss  them  favourably  and  propitiously, 
may  psessd  the  borders.  When  they  had  pas- 
Bad  then  they  again  made  supplication  to  the 
gads,  guardians  of  Media,  to  receive  them 
propitiously  and  favourably ;  and  having  done 
this,  and  embraced  each  other,  as  usual,  the 
friher  returned  into  Persia,  and  Cyrus  marched 
so  into  Media  to  Cyaxares.* 

When  Cyrus  came  to  Cyaxares  in  Media, 
tkey  first  embraced  each  other,  as  usual,  and 
Cyaxares  afterwards  asked  Cyrus,  <•  What 
force  he  was  to  bring  him."  He  replied, 
"  Thirty  thousand  of  such  as  have  been  before 
with  you,  and  served  for  their  pay ;  but  there 
ire  others  coming,  who  have  never  yet  served 
out  of  their  own  country,  and  are  of  the  order 
of  those  that  are  free,  and  equally  entitled  to 
til  honours."  «And  how  many  of  these  1" 
and  Cyaxares.  "  The  number  of  them,"  re- 
plied Cyrus,  «  will  not  please  you,  when  you 
sear  it:  but  consider,"  said  he,  "that  those 
who  are  called  the  alike-honoured,  though  but 
few,  rule  with  ease  the  rest  of  the  Persians, 
who  are  very  numerous.  But,"  said  he,  "  are 
you  in  any  real  want  of  these  men,  or  are  you 
tnder  a  vain  alarm,  and  the  enemy  not  com- 
iag  V  -  Indeed   they  are,"  said  he,  "  and  in 


fr  *  Tkis  m  the  •wood  prince  of  that  nam*,  supposed 
to  be  to  same  with  the  Darius  of  Scripture.  He  was 
from  Cyaxares  the  Pint,  king  of  Media  and 
in  whose  reign  the  Scythians,  who  bad  held 
of  a  great  portion  of  hie  territories  for  thirty 
pen,  were  destroyed  by  stratagem.  The  Scythians 
atsud  lo  have  been  invited  to  a  feast,  and  slain  when 
a  a  state  of  intoxication.  This  latter  prince  also  con- 
end  deettoyed  the  city  of  Nineveh,  in  conjunction 


great  numbers."  "How  does  this  appear  1M 
"  Why,  a  great  many  people  who  come  from 
thence,  some  by  one  means  and  some  by 
another,  all  say  the  same  thing ;  then  engage 
with  these  men  we  must :  we  must  of  necessi- 
ty," said  he.  «  Well,  then,"  said  Cyrus  «  why 
do  you  not  tell  me  whether  you  know  what 
these  forces  are  that  are  coming  on  us,  and 
what  we  have  of  our  own,  that  being  apprised 
of  both,  we  may  afterwards  consult  how  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  the  best  manner  1"  <«  At- 
tend, then,"  said  Cyaxares:  "Croesus,  the 
Lydisn,  is  said  to  bring  with  him  ten  thousand 
horse ;  targeteers  and  archers  upwards  of  forty 
thousand.  They  say  that  Arasmas,  who  go- 
verns the  Greater  Phrygia,  brings  eight  thou- 
sand horse ;  targeteers  and  lance-men  not  less 
than  forty  thousand.  The  Aribajsus,  king  of 
the  Cappadocians,  brings  six  thousand  horse ; 
archers  and  targeteers  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand.  The  Arabian  Maragdus,  ten  thou- 
sand horse,  one  hundred  chariots,  and  of  sling- 
era  a  very  considerable  body.  As  to  the 
Greeks  that  are  settled  in  Asia,  there  is  nothing 
said  of  certain  whether  they  attend  the  expedi- 
tion or  no.  They  say  that  Gabsus,  who 
rules  those  that  inhabit  the  country  that  ex- 
tends from  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont  to  the 
plain  of  Cayster,  contributes  six  thousand 
horse,  and  ten  thousand  targeteers.  The 
Carians,  Cilicians,  and  Paphlagonians,  though 
invited,  they  say  do  not  attend  the  expedition. 
The  Assyrians,  who  possess  Babylon,  and  the 
rest  of  Assyria,  will,  as  I  judge,  bring  no  less 
than  twenty  thousand  horse;  chariots,  as  I 
know  very  well,  not  more  than  two  hundred ; 
but  I  believe  a  vast  body  of  foot :  for  so  he  is 
accustomed  to  do  when  he  falls  in  on  us." 
"  The  enemy  then,"  said  Cyrus,  "  you  say, 
amount  to  sixty  thousand  horse,  and  to  more 
than  two  hundred    thousand    taxgeteen  %&& 
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archers.  To  proceed,  then,  what  do  you  say 
ii  the  number  of  your  own  force*  1"  "The 
Median  horse  are  above  ten  thousand :  and  of 
targeteera  and  archers  there  may  be,  perhaps, 
in  our  own  territories,  about  sixty  thousand ; 
and  of  the  Armenians,  our  neighbours,  we 
shall  have  four  thousand  horse  and  twenty 
thousand  foot"  «  Tou  say,  then,*'  said  Cyrus, 
« that  we  shall  have  in  horse  less  than  a  third 
part  of  the  enemy's  force  of  that  sort,  and 
scarce  half  the  number  of  their  foot"  "  What !" 
said  Cyaxares, "  do  you  think  those  Persians, 
that  you  say  you  bring,  are  but  an  inconsider- 
able number  !"  "  We  will  take  another  time," 
said  Cyrus,  "to  consider  whether  we  want 
men  or  no :  at  present,  pray  tell  me  what  is 
the  method  of  fighting  that  is  in  use  with  those 
several  people.'*  "They  almost  all,"  said 
Cyaxares,  «  use  the  same :  some  of  their  men, 
as  well  as  of  our  own,  use  the  bow,  and  others 
the  javelin."  "Then,"  said  Cyrus,  "since 
such  are  their  arms,  they  must  necessarily  en- 
gage at  a  distance."  "Necessarily,"  said 
Cyaxares.  « In  this  case,  therefore,"  said 
Cyrus,  "  the  victory  falls  to  the  greater  num- 
ber ;  for  the  few,  wounded  by  those  weapons, 
are  much  sooner  destroyed  by  the  many,  than 
the  many  by  the  few."  "  If  it  be  so,  Cyrus," 
said  he,  "  what  way  can  one  find  better  than  to 
send  to  the  Persians,  acquaint  them  that  if  the 
Medes  sustain  any  loss  the  misfortune  will 
reach  to  themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  require  from  them  a  greater  force  1"  "  Be 
assured,"  said  Cyrus,  "  that  if  all  the  Persians 
should  come,  we  should  not  exceed  the  enemy 
in  numbers."  «  What  have  you  in  view  then 
that  is  better?"  «  Why,"  said  Cyrus,  «  if  I 
were  you,  I  would  immediately  make  for  all 
the  Persians  that  are  coming  such  arms  as 
those  men,  that  are  called  the  alike-honoured, 
come  provided  with ;  and  these  are,  a  corslet 
about  the  breast,  a  shield  for  the  left  hand,  and 
a  sword,  or  cutlass,  for  the  right  If  you  pro- 
vide these  arms,  you  will  make  it  the  safest 
way  for  us  to  come  to  close  fight  with  the 
enemy ;  and  better  for  the  enemy  to  fly  than 
to  stand  their  ground.  For  our  own  station," 
said  he,  "  we  appoint  against  those  that  stand 
their  ground ;  and  those  that  fly  we  allot  to 
you  and  to  your  horse,  that  they  may  not  have 
time  to  make  their  escape  or  to  turn  again." 
Thus  Cyrus  spoke.  Cyaxares  was  of  opinion 
that  he  said  very  right,  and  he  thought  no  long- 
er of  sending  for  more  men,  but  applied  him- 1 


self  to  the  providing  of  the  arms  before 
tioned ;  and  they  were  scarce  got  ready  before 
the  Persian  gentlemen,  or  alike-honoured,  ar- 
rived, bringing  the  Persian  army  with  them. 

On  this  Cyras  is  said  to  hare  called  the  gen- 
tlemen together,  and  to  have  spoken  to  then 
thus:  "  Friends !  I,  who  saw  that  your  persons 
were  armed,  and  your  minds  prepared  for  close 
fight  with  your  enemy,  and  knew  that  the  Per* 
sians  who  attend  you  were  armed  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  engage  only  at  a  distance,  was  afraid 
that  being  but  few  in  number,  and  destitute 
of  others  to  support  you,  when  yon  fell  in  with 
the  great  number  of  the  enemy,  yon  might  cosse 
by  some  misfortune.  Now,  therefore,'9  said 
he,  « that  yon  are  come,  and  bring  with  ye* 
men  whose  bodies  are  not  contemptible,  and 
who  are  to  be  supplied  with  anna  like  our  own,. 
to  raise  their  minds  is  now  your  part.  For  it 
is  the  business  of  a  commander  not  only  to  fan 
himself  brave,  bat  to  take  such  care  of  tunas 
that  he  rules,  that  they  may  be  made  as  bum 
as  is  possible."    Thus  he  said. 

They  were  all  much  pleased,  imagining  they 
should  now  engage  the  enemy  with  more  to 
assist  and  support  them.  And  one  of  than 
spoke  to  this  effect:  «  Perhaps,"  said  he,  «I 
shall  be  thought  to  talk  strangely,  if  I  advisa 
Cyrus,  instead  of  us,  to  say  something  to  these 
men,  who  are  to  be  our  supports  and  fellow* 
combatants,  when  they  receive  their  anna;  but 
I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  the  words  of  the** 
who  have  the  most  power  to  do  service  or  to 
do  hurt,  sink  deeper  into  the  minds  of  tut 
hearers.  And  the  presents  that  such  asm 
mske,  though  they  happen  to  be  less  than 
men  may  receive  from  others  like  tl 
yet  the  receivers  value  them  more.  8o  now, 
said  he,  "the  Persians  will  be  much  moss 
pleased  if  they  receive  an  exhortation  front 
Cyrus,  than  if  they  receive  it  from  us.  And 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  degree  of  the  alius* 
honoured,  they  will  think  themselves  mora 
strongly  confirmed  in  it,  if  done  by  the  son  of 
our  king,  and  by  our  commander-in-chief,  then 
if  they  are  introduced  to  it  by  us.  Nor  ought 
our  endeavours  to  be  wanting ;  but  we  shouli 
use  all  possible  means  to  excite  and  raise  the 
courage  of  these  men  ;  for  how  much  •bevtt 
they  become  braver  and  better  men,  it  will  be 
so  much  the  more  to  our  advantage. 

So  Cyrus,  setting  down  the  arms  in  a  phafr 
exposed  to  view,  and  calling  together  all  the 
Persian  soldiers  spoke  to  this  effect:  ** 
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ff  Persia !  ycm  were  born  and  bred  in  the  mum 
country  that  we  were ;  yon  have  bodies  that 
•re  nowise  inferior  to  ours,  and  yon  ought  to 
hare  souls  too  not  inferior  to  ours.    And  yet, 
though  such  you  are  in  yourselves,  in  our  own 
csuntry  yon  were  not  on  an  equal  footing  with 
am>    Not  that  yon  were  excluded  from  it  by 
at,  but  by  the  necessity  you  were  under  of 
ponding  yourselves  with  necessaries.    Now, 
with  the  help  of  the  gods,  it  shall  be  my  care 
tsat  yoa  shall  be  supplied  with  these.    And 
era  though  yon  may  be  in  any  sort  inferior  to 
at,  yet  by  accepting  these  arms,  that  are  such 
n  we  have  ourselves,  it  is  in  your  power,  if 
yoa  will,  to  ran  the  same  hazards  with  us ; 
sad,  if  any  thing  great  and  advantageous  happen 
to  as  on  it,  to  be  thought  worthy  of  like  ad- 
vantage* with  ourselves.    Heretofore  you  have 
and  the  bow  and  the  javelin ;  we  have  done 
the  same ;  and  if  you  are  inferior  to  ua  in  the 
practise  of  these,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful ;  for 
yoa  have  not  had  the  leisure  that  we  have  had 
to  exercise  yourselves  in  them.    But/  in  this 
sort  of  arms,  we  have  no  advantage  above  you, 
tor  every  one  will  have  a  corslet  fitted  to  his 
breast,  for  the  left  hand  a  shield  which  yoa 
m  til  accustomed  to  wear ;  and,  for  the  right, 
a  sword  or  cutlass,  which  you  are  to  use  against 
las  enemy ;  not  needing  to  be  mindful  of  any 
taiag  but  how  not  to  miss  your  blow.     Under 
these  arms,  therefore,  what  difference  can  there 
be  between  one  and  another  amongst  us,  unless 
it  be  in  boldness,  in  which  you  ought  not  to  be 
inferior  to  u!     How  should  it  be  our  part 
more  than  yours  to  be  desirous  of  victory,  by 
which  all  things  great  and  advantageous  are  ac- 
quired and  preserved  ?     How  can  superiority 
of  anna  be  less  necessary  to  you  than  to  us, 
when  it  is  by  this  that  all  the  conquered  possess 
becomes  yielded  to  the  victors  V*     In  conclu- 
sion he  said  :  «  You   have   heard   all   these 
things ;  you,  all  of  you,  see  your  arms ;  he  that 
thinks  fit,  let  him   take  them,  and  enlist  him- 
self  under  his  officer  into  the  same  order  and 
eVgree  with  us.     He  that  thinks  it  enough  for 
him  to  be  in  the  station  of  a  mercenary,  let 
him  continue  under  servile  arms."    Thus  he 
said.    The  Persians  who  heard  him  were  of 
opinion,  that  if,  when  they  were  invited  to  an 
eqoai  share  of  all  advantages,  by   sharing  in 
like  labours,  they  should  not  agree  to  it,  they 
should  then  justly  pass  all  their  days  in  a  mean 
and  low  condition.    80  they  were  all  enlisted, 

and  all  took  the  arms.  / 

3  ' 


During  the  timo  that  the  enemy  was  said  to 
be  approaching,  but  did  not  actually  come,  Cy- 
rus endeavoured  to  exercise  the  bodies  of  his 
men,  in  order  to  give  them  strength  and  vigour ; 
to  teach  them  how  to  form  themselves,  and  to 
move  in  proper  order,  and  to  raise  their  minds 
to  warlike  affaire.  And,  in  the  first  place, 
being  supplied  with  servants  by  Cyaxares,  he 
ordered  them  to  supply  all  the  soldiers  with 
every  thing,  ready-made,  that  they  wanted. 
And  having  provided  for  this,  he  left  them 
nothing  to  do  but  to  practise  auch  things  as 
related  to  war,  seeming  to  have  learned  this 
maxim,  that  those  men  were  best  at  any  thing 
who,  taking  off  their  minds  from  application 
to  many  things,  apply  themselves  to  one  busi- 
ness singly.  And  of  affairs  that  relate  to  war, 
cutting  them  off*  from  the  practice  of  the  bow 
and  javelin,  he  left  them  only  this  one  thing  to 
do,  which  was  to  fight  with  sword,  shield,  and 
corslet  80  that  he  presently  brought  their 
minds  to  this  state,  that  they  found  they  were 
either  to  engage  their  enemy  hand  to  hand,  or 
to  confess  that  they  were  very  worthless  sup- 
ports and  fellow  combatants.  And  this  was  a 
difficult  thing  to  be  owned  by  such  as  knew  they 
were  maintained  lor  nothing  else  but  to  fight 
for  those  that  maintained  them.  Besides,  hav- 
ing considered  that,  whatever  the  things  are 
wherein  men  are  raised  to  an  emulation  one 
against  another,  those  are  the  things  they  are 
most  willing  to  exercise  themselves  in,  he  ap- 
pointed them  to  contend  and  vie  with  each 
other  in  all  those  kinds  of  things  that  he  knew 
were  fit  to  be  exercised  and  practised  by  the 
soldiers. 

The  things  he  so  appointed  were  these  ;  to 
the  private  man,  to  make  himself  a  good  sol- 
dier, obedient  to  his  commanders;  ready  to 
undergo  labour  ;  to  be  enterprising  in  dangers, 
but  consistently  with  good  order ;  to  be  skilful 
in  the  military  exercises ;  fond  of  having  his 
arms  beautiful  and  in  good  condition ;  and  in 
all  such  matters  desirous  of  praise.  To  the 
leader  of  five,  to  make  himself  such  as  it  be- 
came the  private  man  to  be  ;  and  to  do  his  ut- 
most to  make  his  five  likewise  such.  To  the 
leader  of  ten,  to  make  his  ten  such.  To  the 
captain  to  do  the  same  for  his  company  ;  the 
colonel  for  his  regiment ;  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, to  the  rest  of  the  commanding  officers,  to 
render  themselves  unexceptionable  and  blame- 
less ;  and  to  take  care  that  those  w\vo  wei* 
under  their  command  should,  in  their  aevtt«\ 
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lUtioni,  mate  those  under  them  ready  to  do  ■ 
their  duties.  The  rewards  he  proposed  in  this 
contention  were  these ;  to  the  colonels,  who, 
by  their  care,  appeared  to  time  made  themselves 
the  beat  regiments,  to  be  made  commondcrs  of 
a  thousand  ;  to  the  captains,  who  appeared  to 
have  mode  themselves  the  best  companies,  to 
lie  made  colonels ;  to  tbe  leaders  of  ten,  that 
approved  themselves  ttie  best,  to  be  uilranci'd 
to  the  degree  of  captains  ;  and  to  tbe  leaders 
of  five,  in  like  maimer  to  be  advanced  to  the 
degree  of  leaders  of  ten  I  and  to  the  private 
men  that  behaved  beat,  to  be  advanced  to  tile 
degree  of  leader,  of  five.  In  the  first  place, 
therefore,  all  tbeae  officers  were  well  served  by 
those  they  commanded,  and  then  ail  those 
other  honours,  suitable  to  every  one,  attended 
thcin.  Me  likewise  gave  greater  hopes  to  those 
who  deserved  praise,  in  case  any  more  than 
ordinary  advantage  should  on  MMsiM  M  in 
their  way.  He  proposed  also  certain  rewards 
of  victory  to  whole  regiments  and  companies. 
So  likewise  to  whole  tens  and  fives,  if  they 
appeared  to  be  the  most  obedient  to  their  com- 
manders, and  tn  perform  the  things  Mbl*> 
mentioned  with  the  greatest  ardour  and  readi- 
ness j  and  the  rewards  to  these  were  such  as 
were  tho  moat  proper  to  be  bestowed  in  com- 
mon on  a  number  of  men.  These  were  the 
things  that  were  propoaed  to  tho  nrmy,  and 
exercised  amongst  them. 


stesp,  jrtsl  tt  when  ■  regiment  ii  la 
the  march;  so  tho  captains  their  ( 
the  commanders  of  tens    their  tew 

ness  in  tbeir  orders  seemed  to  bin 
great  service,  both  to  prevent  their 
into  disorder,  and,  if  disordered  to  s 

the  case  of  (tones  and  pieces  of  woi 
to  be  fitted  together,  which,  if  they  t 
marts  to  make  it  evident  to  what  pa 
them  belongs,  one  may  with  esse 
again,  into  whatever  irregular  form 
have  been  thrown.  And  their  being 
tiiim.'d  together,  he  thought,  was  at 
them,  in  order  to  make  them  leal  n 
aerl  each  other;  because  he  obs 
beasts  that  had  their  maintenance  tof 
in  great  puiu  if  separated  by  any  a 
Cyrus  also  took  care  that  they  sb 
goto  their  dinner  or  supper  wiilu.i 
f>r  he  either  led  them  out  to  hunt 
them  a  sweat  that  way,  or  he  cow 
sports  for  them  as  would  put  the! 
or  if  any  business  happened  that 
done,  he  so  managed  it  that  they 
return  without  sweating!  for  this  hi 
be  of  service,  in  order  to  moke  tht 
pleasure,  and    to  make   them  heak 

judged  to  be  of  use  in  malting 
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lew  aid  thorn  who  served  in  the  concern*  of  the 
envy,  than  to  reward  heralds  and  ambassadors ; 
Car  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be 
authml,  akiHed  in  military  affaire,  and  intelli- 
gent •*  weU  aa  lealonsin  their  business,  quick 
of  despatch,  diligent  and  orderly.  Besides, 
whatever  good  quality  they  had,  who  were  ac- 
counted  the  better  sort,  that  Cyrua  thought  the 
its  onght  to  he  possessed  of;  and  that  it 
their  duty  to  bring  themselves,  by  practice, 
to  refuse  so  work,  but  to  think  it  becoming 
them  to  do  ail  things  whatever  that  their  com- 
manders should  enjoin. 

XL  And  Cyrua  always  took  care  that  while 
ha  entertained  any  of  them  in  his  tent,  the  most 
agreeable  subjects  of  discourse,  and  such  as 
might  excite  them  to  good,  should  be  thrown 
m   amongst  them.     On  a  certain  occasion, 
therefore,  he  began  this  discourse :  «  Friends !" 
said  he, M  are  other  men,  think  you,  any  ways 
inferior  to  us,  by  reason  of  their  not  being  dis- 
ciplined in  the  same  manner  aa  we  are  ?  or  will 
they  prove  not  to  differ  from  us  at  all,  either 
m  their  convene  with  each  other  or  in  action 
against  the  enemy  ?"  Hystaspes,  in  answer  to 
him,  said  :  "  What  they  may  prove  to  be  in 
action  against  the  enemy  I  do  not  yet  know ; 
but  by  the  gods !  some  of  them  seem  already 
to  be  very  perverse  and  churlish  in  their  con- 
versation ;  for  yesterday/'  said  he,  "  Cyaxares 
■ant  certain  victims  to  every  regiment ;  and  we 
bad  every  one  of  us  three  portions  or  more, 
that  were  carried  and  distributed  around.    Our 
cook  began  his  first  distribution  by  me,  when 
the  person  who  was  to  make  the  second  distri- 
bution entered ;  I  bade  him  begin  with  the  last 
Ban,  and  carry  round  the  contrary  way.     One, 
therefore,  from  the  middle  of  the  circle  of  sol- 
diers aa  they  lay,  cried  out:  '  By  Jove !'  said 
be,  *  there's  no  manner  of  equality  or  fairness 
a  this,  unless  somebody  begin  from  us  here  in 
the  middle.'     I,  hearing  this,  was  uneasy  that 
aay  of  them  should  think  they  lay  under  a  dis- 
advantage, and  I  presently  bade  him  come  to 
aw ;  in  this  he,  in  a  very  orderly  manner,  obey- 
ed me :  bat  when  the  portions  that  were  dts- 
eutributing  came  to  us,  who  were  to  take  last, 
they  were   the  least  that  were  left;  he  then 
plainly  discovered  himself  to  be  very  much  af- 
flicted, and  said  to  himself,  <  Oh,  ill  fortune  ! 
tbat I  should  happen  to  be  called  hither!'  I 
then  said  to  him,  <  Do  not  be  disturbed ;  it  will 
begin  presently  by  us,  and  you  shall  take  first 
the  biggest  portion.'  At  the  third  going  about, 


which  waa  the  last  tarn,  he  took  the  next  after 
me ;  but  as  soon  aa  the  third  person  had  taken, 
he  fancied  that  this  man  had  taken  a  larger 
portion  than  himself,  and  he  drew  back  that 
he  had  taken,  intending  to  take  another; 
but  the  cook,  thinking  that  he  wanted  no  more 
meat,  moved  on,  distributing  around,  before  he 
took  another  portion.  Here  he  bore  so  ill  the 
misfortune  of  losing  the  portion  he  had  taken, 
that  being  struck  and  in  wrath  at  his  ill  fortune, 
he  misplaced  and  overtuned  some  sauce  he  had 
remaining.  A  captain  who  was  the  nearest  us, 
seeing  this,  clapped  his  hands,  and  laughed  out, 
much  delighted ;  I,"  said  Hystaspes, «  made  aa 
if  I  coughed,  for  I  was  not  able  to  hold  from 
laughing.  Cyrus,"  said  he,  «  auch  a  one  do  I 
show  you  one  of  our  companions  to  be."  On 
this,  as  waa  natural,  they  laughed. 

Another  of  the  colonels  then  spoke. «  Cyrus," 
said  he,  "  this  Hystaspes,  it  seems,  has  met 
with  one  of  a  very  perverse  temper ;  but  aa  you 
instructed  us  in  the  order  and  discipline  we 
were  to  observe,  and  dismissed  us  with  com- 
mands to  instruct  every  one  his  regiment  in 
the  things  he  had  learned  from  you ;  so  I,  as 
others  did,  came  to  a  certain  company,  and  was 
teaching  them ;  and  placing  the  captain  first, 
and  then  a  young  man  in  order  after  him,  and 
so  the  rest,  as  I  thought  proper ;  and  then, 
standing  before  them,  and  looking  on  the  com- 
pany, when  I  thought  it  proper  time,  I  gave 
the  command  to  advance.  This  young  man, 
advancing  before  the  captain,  marched  first ;  I, 
seeing  him  do  thus,  said  to  him ;  <  Friend, 
what  are  you  doing  V  The  man  said  :  'Why,  I, 
advance  as  you  command  me.'  <  But,'  said  I, 
<  I  did  not  command  only  you  to  advance,  but 
all ;'  then,  turning  to  his  companions ;  <  Do  not 
you  hear,'  said  he,  «  that  the  colonel  commands 
you  all  to  advance  V  Then  all  of  them  passing 
the  captain  by,  came  up  to  me ;  but  when  the 
the  captain  made  them  retire  back  they  were 
offended,  and  said,  <  Whom  are  we  to  obey  1  for 
one  bids  us  to  advance,  and  another  will  not 
suffer  us  to  do  it'  Bearing  all  this  content- 
edly, and  placing  them  as  at  first,  I  told  them 
that  none  of  those  behind  should  move  till  he 
that  was  before  him  led  the  way,  but  that 
they  should  all  mind  only  to  follow  their 
leading  man.  In  the  meantime  there  came  to 
me  a  certain  person  that  was  going  to  Persia, 
and  he  bade  me  give  him  the  letter  I  had  writ, 
ten  home :  now  the  captain  knew  where  the 
letter  lay  :  I  bade  him  therefore  run  audi  fatato. 
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this  latter.  He  ran  his  way :  the  young  man, 
armed  as  he  was,  with  corslet  and  sword,  fol- 
lowed after  his  captain ;  the  rest  of  his  com- 
pany, seeing  him  run,  ran  off  with  him ;  and  all 
of  them  came  back  again,  and  brought  me  the 
letter.  Thus,"  said  he,  "  is  this  company  of 
mine  mighty  exact  in  executing  ail  the  instruc- 
tions they  receive  from  you."  The  rest,  as  was 
natural,  laughed  at  this  guard  and  attendance 
on  the  letter :  but  Cyrus  said  :  "  O  Jove,  and 
all  your  gods !  what  men  have  we  for  our  com- 
panions !  They  aro  so  easily  served,  that  many 
of  them  might  be  made  one's  friend  for  a  little 
portion  of  meat ;  and  they  are  so  obedient,  that 
they  obey  before  they  understand  what  they  are 
ordered  to  do.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  know 
what  sort  of  men  we  would  wish  the  soldiers 
to  be,  unless  it  be  just  such !"  And  Cyrus 
thus,  in  laughing,  praised  the  soldiers. 

There  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the 
tent  a  certain  colonel,  his  name  was  Aglaitadas, 
a  churlish  and  austere  sort  of  man  in  his  man- 
ners ;  and  he  spoke  thus :  "  Do  you  think,  now, 
Cyrus,"  said  he,  "  that  these  men  tell  you  the 
truth  1"  «  Why,  what  end/'  said  Cyrus, "  have 
they  in  lying!"  «  What  else,"  said  he,  «  but 
to  make  you  laugh  1  and,  for  this  reason,  they 
tell  you  these  stories  in  a  vain  arrogant  way." 
"  Good  words,  pray  !"  said  Cyrus :  "  do  not 
say  that  they  are  vain  and  arrogant ;  for  the 
word  arrogant  seems  to  me  to  lie  on  such  as 
feign  themselves  richer  or  braver  than  they 
really  are,  and  pretend  to  do  what  they  are  not 
able  to  do ;  and  that  plainly  act  thus,  in  order 
to  get  something,  and  make  profit  to  them- 
selves. They  that  move  their  companions  to 
laughter,  and  do  it  neither  for  their  own  gain 
nor  to  the  hearer's  prejudice,  nor  with  intent  to 
do  any  manner  of  harm,  why  may  not  such  be 
called  polite  and  agreeable,  much  rather  than 
arrogant  1"  "  Thus  did  Cyrus  apologise  for 
such  as  afforded  matter  of  laughter.  The 
colonel,  then,  who  had  told  the  pleasant  story 
of  the  company  of  soldiers,  said :  « If  we  en- 
deavoured, Aglaitadas,  to  make  you  cry,  would 
you  not  blame  us  very  much  !  as  there  are  some 
who,  in  songs  and  discourses,  uttering  certain 
melancholy  notes  and  things,  endeavour  to  move 
people  by  tears.  But  now,  though  you  your- 
self know  that  we  are  desirous  to  give  you 
pleasure,  and  not  in  the  least  to  hurt  you,  yet 
you  hold  us  thus  in  great  disgrace !"  «  By 
Jove !"  said  Aglaitadas,  « I  do,  and  justly ;  be- 
cause in  my  opinion,  he  that  makes  his  friend 


laugh  does  a  much  more  worthless  and  insigni- 
ficant thing  than  he  who  makes  him  cry :  an4 
you  will  find,  if  you  reckon  right,  that  I  say 
true.  Fathers  bring  their  sons  to  a  discreet 
and  modest  temper  of  mind,  and  teachers  thesf 
youth  to  all  good  learning,  bv  tears ;  and  it  Is 
by  affliction  and  tears  that  the  laws  influence 
citizens  to  justice  in  their  conduct  But  en 
you  possibly  say  that  your  movers  of  laughltt 
either  do  any  service  to  the  bodies  of  men,  m 
form  their  minds  to  a  better  sense  of  thefc 
duty,  with  respect  to  their  private  families,  ot 
to  the  publicl"  On  this  Hystaspes  spoke  fai 
this  manner;  «  Aglaitadas,"  said  he,  "if  yon 
will  follow  my  advice,  you  shall  boldly  lay  oat 
this  very  valuable  thing  on  our  enemies,  and 
you  shall  endeavour  to  set  them  crying ;  bwt 
that  worthless  thing,  laughter,  you  shall  spaa] 
on  us,"  said  he,  "  here,  amongst  your  friends. 
I  know  you  have  a  great  deal  of  it  that  lies  by 
you  in  store ;  for  you  neither  use  nor  spend  it 
yourself,  nor  do  you  willingly  afford  laughter 
either  to  your  friends  or  to  strangers :  so  thai 
you  have  no  manner  of  pretence  to  refuse  be- 
stowing it  on  us."  «  Then,"  said  Aglaitadas, 
"  do  you  endeavour  to  get  it  out  of  me."  And 
the  leader  of  the  company  said :  "  By  Jove, 
then,  he  is  a  fool  indeed !  for  I  believe  one  may 
strike  fire  out  of  you  more  easily  than  draw 
laughter  from  you."  At  this  the  other  laugh 
ed,  knowing  the  temper  of  the  man ;  and  Ay* 
laitadas  himself  smiled  at  it :  Cyrus,  seeing 
him  pleased,  said.  « Indeed,  captain,  yon  an 
in  the  wrong  to  corrupt  the  most  serious  man 
we  have,  by  tempting  him  to  laugh ;  and,  to  do 
this,"  said  he,  "  to  one  who  is  so  great  an  ene- 
my to  laughter !"  Here  ended  this  subject  of 
discourse. 

After  this  Chrysantas  spoke  thus:  "But, 
Cyrus,"  said  he,  "  I,  and  all  that  are  here 
present,  consider  that  there  are  come  hither 
with  us  men,  who  have  some  of  them  mors 
merit  and  some  less ;  and,  if  any  advantage 
fall  in  our  way,  they  will  all  think  themselvea 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  it :  but,  for  my 
part,  I  do  not  think  that  any  thing  can  be  more 
unequal  amongst  men,  than  that  the  good  and 
the  bad  should  be  entitled  to  equal  advantages." 
Cyrus  to  this  said:  "By  the  gods,  then, 
friends !  it  were  best  for  us  to  give  this  out, 
and  propose  it  to  be  debated  in  the  army,  who 
ther  they  think  it  proper,  if  in  consequence  of 
our  labours  the  gods  give  us  any  advantage, 
that  all  should  share  alike  in  it;  or  that,  ex- 
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•joining  the  actions  of  •very  one,  we  should 
five  to  each  rewards  proportionable !"     «  But 
why"said  Chrysantas,  M  should  you  give  this 
oat  to  be  discoursed  on,  and  not  declare  that 
yon  will  have  it  so  !     Did  not  you  declare," 
•aid  he, "  what  the  soldiers  should  contend  and 
vis  with  each  other  in,  and  what  the  rewards  of 
lbs  contention  should  he  V    "  But  by  Jove  !" 
sud  Cyrus,   "  these  matters  and  those  are  not 
alike :  lor  what  they  shall  acquire  by  their  ser- 
vice, that,  I  believe,  they  will  reckon  common 
to  til ;  bat  the  command  of  the  army  they  take 
to  be  mine,  even  from  the  first  setting  out :  so 
that  in  appointing  officers,  I  believe,  they  think 
loo  them  no  wrong."  "  And  do  you  think,"  said 
Chrysantas,    "that  the    multitude   assembled 
will  ever  decree  that  every  one  shall  not  have 
b»  equal  share,  but  that  the  best  shall  have  the 
advantage  in   profits  and  honours  1"    "  I  do 
think  it,"  said  Cyrus ;  "  partly  because  of  your 
ssistance  in  it,  and  partly  because  it  is  infa- 
mous to  assert,  that  he  who  labours  most  for  the 
pablic,  and  does  it  most  service,  is  not  entitled 
to  the  greatest  rewards;  and,  I  believe,  that 
the  very  worst  of  our  men  will  think  it  of  ser- 
vice to  them  that  the  best  should  have  the  ad- 
vintage." 

Cyrus  had  a  mind  that  this  should  be  pub. 
fidy  decreed,  even  on  account  of  the  alike- 
honoured  ;  for  he  thought  that  they  would  be 
yet  better  men,  if  they  knew  that  they  them- 
selves were  to  be  judged  by  their  actions,  and 
rewarded  accordingly.  This  therefore  seemed 
to  him  to  be  the  proper  opportunity  to  put  it 
to  the  vote,  whilst  the  alike-honoured  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  claim  of  the  multitude  to 
equality  of  shares.  So  it  was  the  current  opi- 
nion of  those  in  the  tent  to  give  out  the  dis- 
course on  the  subject ;  and  they  said  that  every 
one  who  thought  it  his  part  to  act  like  a  man 
ought  to  give  his  assistance  in  it.  On  this  one 
of  the  colonels  laughed,  and  said  :  «  I  know," 
said  he,  "  a  man,  one  of  the  common  people, 
who  will  help  to  justify  this  opinion,  that  this 
equality  of  shares,  without  distinction,  ought 
not  to  be."  Another  asked  him,  <<  Whom  he 
meant  1"  He  replied:  "Truly,  he  is  one  of 
my  own  tent,  and  is  on  every  occasion  seeking 
to  get  the  advantage  and  upper  hand  of  others." 
Another  then  asked :  "  And  does  he  seek  it  in 
labour  and  taking  pains!"  "No,  by  Jove!" 
said  he,  "  not  in  that ;  but  here  you  have 
caught  me  in  a  lie,  for,  with  respect  to  labour 

and  things  of  that  kind,  he  always  contentedly  / 

3* 


allows  any  one  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  him 
that  will." 

«  Friends,"  said  Cyrus,  "  my  judgment  is, 
that  such  men  as  this  person  speaks  of  ought 
to  be  weeded  out  of  the  army,  if  we  intend  to 
preserve  it  in  its  virtue  and  vigour,  and  to  ren- 
der the  soldiers  obedient ;  for  the  s<  Miers  seem 
to  me  to  be  such  as  will  follow  where  any  one 
shall  lead  them  the  way  :  good  and  excellent 
men  certainly  endeavour  to  lead  to  things  good 
and  excellent,  vicious  men   to  things  vicious, 
and  corrupt  men  have  often  more  abettors  than 
the  sober  and  industrious  :  for  vice,  that  takes 
its  course  through  present  pleasures,  has  these 
pleasures  to  assist  in  persuading  the  multitude 
to  abet  it ;  but  virtue,  that  moves  upwards,  has 
not  strength  enough  in  present  occasions  to  draw 
men  without  distinction   after  it,  especially  if 
there  are  others  in  opposition  to  it  that  exhort 
men  to  follow  the  prone  and  easy  track.  They 
therefore  who  are  faulty  on  account  of  sloth  and 
indolence,  these  I  reckon,  like  drones,  are  bur- 
densome to  their  companions  only  by  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  them ;  but  active  asso- 
ciates in  vice,  who  prosecute  their  interest  with 
industry  and  impudence,  these  are  the  leaders 
of  men  to  vicious  courses ;  for  they  often  have 
it  in  their  power  to  show  them  that  vice  will 
be  serviceable  to   their  interest ;  so  that  such 
men  must  be  entirely  weeded  out.  Then,  pray 
do  not  consider  how  to  recruit  your  regiments 
with  your  own  countrymen  ;  but,  as  in  horses, 
you  look  for  those  that  are  the  best,  and  not  for 
those  that  are  of  your  own  country,  so  of  men, 
take  such  as  you  think  will  most  contribute  to 
your   strength  and   good  order.     And  that  it 
will  be  to  our  advantage  to  do  so,  this  will  bear 
me  testimony,  that  neither  is  a  chariot  swift,  if 
it  have  but  slow  horses ;  nor  is  it  true,  if  ioined 
to  vicious  and  unmanageable  ones :  nor  can  a 
family  be  well  regulated  that  uses  vicious  ser- 
vants ;  but  a  family  that  wants  servants  is  less 
injured  than  one  that  is  confounded  by  unjust 
ones.     And  be  it  known  to  you,  friends,  that 
the  turning  out  of  the  vicious  will  not  only  be 
of  advantage  to  you  in  their  being  out  of  the 
way,  but  of  those  that  remain  ;  they  who  have 
had  vice  instilled  into  them  will  discharge  them- 
selves of  it  again  ;  and   the  good,   seeing   the 

vicious  punished,  will   adhere  to   virtue  with 

much  more  warmth  and  zeal."     Thus  he  said. 

All  his  friends  were  of  opinion  with  him,  and 

did  accordingly. 
After  this  Cyrus  began  again  lo  act  *y*\  «xA 
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a  Tool;  for  observing  that  one  of 

tin-  cap ■    bad   brought  wilh   him  a  fellow- 

guest,  and  had  placed  him  next  to  himself, 
that  the  man  wan  decisively  rough  and  hairy, 
and  very  ugly,  he  called  (he  captain  h_v  hi» 
came,  and  upoke  thus ;  "  Sambuulas,"  aaid  he, 
•I  that  yc  lg  man  that  lies  next  Co  you,  do  you 
tarty  him  about  with  you,  according  to  the 
Greek  cuitom,  because  he  is  tHMaWH  ■" 
"  No,  by  Jove  !"  aaid  Sambaulas ;  "  but  I  am 
pleased  with  his  conversation,  and  even  with 
looking  jit  him."  They  that  were  present  in 
the  tent,  on  bearing  thin,  looked  at  the  man, 
and  when  they  saw  (hit  hi*  face  naa  execsaive- 
!y  ugly,  they  all  laughed ;  and  one  of  them 
aaid:  "  In  the  name  of  all  (ha  god  a,  Ssmbau- 
la>,  by  what  piece  of  service  has  this  man  sr 
Ued  himself  [o  youl"  Heaaid:  -  By  Jote  ! 
friends  1  will  tell  you  i  whenever  I  have  .-..ll 
ed  on  him,  either  by  night  or  by  day,  he  nevei 
pretended  want  of  leisure,  never  obeyed  lazily, 

despatch  :  as  often  as  I  have  ordered  him  !..  Jo 
4  thing,  I    never  saw    him  execute  it  without 


make*  account  that  nothing  wilt  be  a 

be,  unless  ever,    one    be    inspired 

id  ardour,  they  then  prcsentlv  pcrfc 

great  and  nntilc  ;  for  nothing  of  whal 

when  every  one  imagine*  (hat  ano 
fujht  and  act,  (hooch  he  himself  play 
be  it  known  to  you,"  said  he,  '■  thai 
the  success  uf  (hings  will  be  unbapf 
all.  The  gods  have  so  established  ii 
who  will  not  impose  on  (liemielve 
of  labouring  for  (heir  own  advant 
give  otlter  tuk-masten.  Now,  1 
said  he.  >'  let  some  one  stand  up,  am 
this  point ;  whether  he  (li ink  that  i 
be  the  better  practised  amongst  us.  ii 

(he  greatest  baiards,  obtain  the  gr 
wards  ?  or  if  we  all  see  that  the  w..rtl 
lies  under  no  disadvantage,  but  that 
are  to  share  alike?" 


Here  Chrysn 


nne  of  the  alike-] 
■r  tall  in  his  pi 
whose  looks  bespoke  either  courage  or 
a  man  of  excellent  understanding,  roi 
spoke  thus:  "In  truth,  Cyrus,"  aaid 
opinion  is.  that  you  do  not  propose  tl 
debate,  an  judging  it  fit  that  the 
should  stand  on  a  footing  of  equal  a 
with    (he  deserving  ;    but  to  try  whetl 
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to  Cyras,  and  much  in  hi»  favour  whilst  they 
were  jet  m  Pent*,  one  whoee  person  was  not 
vneMneJy,  and  who,  with  respect  to  hie  mind, 
was  not  like  one  of  the  mean  and  ignoble ;  and 
he  spoke  to  this  effect :  « I,  Cyrus,"  said  he, 
•tod  all  the  Persians  here  present,  reckon 
eunelvee  now  entered  in  the  lists  of  virtue,  and 
attting  forward  in  its  career  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing; for  I  see  that  our  bodies  are  §11  exercised 
alike,  and  nourished  with  like  food ;  that  like 
company  and  conversation  is  vouchsafed  to  us 
ail ;  and  that  the  same  honourable  actions  lie 
before  us:  for  obedience  to  our  commanders 
Ess  before  us  in  common,  and  whoever  is  found 
sincerely  to  practise  it,  that  man,  I  aee,  obtains 
rewards  and  honours  at  the  hands  of  Cyrus : 
then  to  act  with  bravery  against  the  enemy  is 
not  a  thing  that  is  becoming  to  one,  and  is 
otherwise  to  another,  but  stands  recommended 
ai  great  and  noble  to  us  all.  And  I  take  on 
aw  to  say,  that  our  method  of  fighting  is  now 
plainly  taught  us.  I  see  that  all  men  naturally 
know  it ;  as  every  other  animal  naturally  knows 
a  certain  method  of  fighting,  and  this  without 
learning  it  from  any  other  than  from  nature  ; 
at  the  bull  attacks  with  his  horn,  the  horse  with 
his  hoof,  the  dog  with  his  mouth,  the  boar  with 
his  tooth ;  and  all  of  them  know/1  said  he,  "  by 
what  means  best  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  attack  of  others ;  and  these  things  proceed 
not  from  the  instruction  of  any  master  in  these 
arts.  I  understood  presently,  from  a  child, 
how  to  interpose  something  between  myself 
sad  the  person  who  offered  to  strike  me  ;  and 
if  I  bad  nothing  else,  I  endeavoured,  as  well  as 
I  was  able,  by  holding  up  my  hands,  to  hinder 
and  oppose  the  person  that  assaulted  mc ;  and 
this  I  did  not  only  without  being  taught  it,  but 
even  though  I  were  beaten  for  defending  my- 
■elC  When  I  was  a  child,  wherever  I  saw  a 
sword,  I  presently  seized  it ;  nor  was  I  taught 
how  to  handle  it  by  any  one,  but,  as  I  say,  by 
nature.  This  therefore  I  did,  not  only  untaught, 
bat  even  crossed  and  hindered  in  it ;  as  there 
are  many  other  things  that  I  have  been  neces- 
sarily prompted  by  nature  to  do,  though  con- 
trolled and  checked  in  them  both  by  my  father 
and  mother.  Then,  by  Jove  !  with  this  sword 
I  hacked  and  hewed  whatever  came  in  my  way, 
when  I  could  do  it  privately  and  unseen  ;  for 
it  was  not  only  natural  to  me,  like  walking  and 
running,  but,  besides  its  being  natural,  I  thought 
it  a  pleasure  to  do  it  8ince,  therefore,"  said 
he,  «•  that  fighting  is  the  thing  now  left  us  to 


do,  and  that  it  is  a  work  that  requires  courage 
rather  than  art,  how  can  it  be  other  than  a 
pleasure  to  us  to  enter  the  lists  with  these 
noble  persons  the  alike-honoured,  when  the 
rewards  of  virtue  lie  equally  before  us,  and  we 
of  the  people  do  not  run  an  equal  risk?  They 
have  at  stake  a  life  of  honour,  which  m  the 
most  agreeable,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be 
called  a  life ;  we  only  a  laborious  and  ignoble 
one,  which  in  my  opinion  is  but  painful  and 
unhappy.  Then  this,  friends,  greatly  animates 
me  to  enter  the  lists  against  these  men — that 
Cyrus  is  to  be  our  judge :  he  who  judges  not 
partially  and  invidiously,  but,  I  aver,  and  swear 
it  by  the  gods,  that  I  think  Cyrus  loves  those 
that  he  finds  to  be  deserving  not  less  than  he 
does  himself.  Accordingly,  I  observe  that  he 
bestows  what  he  has  on  such  men  with  more 
pleasure  than  he  takes  in  his  own  possession 
of  it.  Besides,"  said  he,  "  these  men  are  greatly 
elevated  with  their  having  been  disciplined  to 
bear  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold ;  not  knowing  that 
we  have  been  disciplined  in  the  same  things, 
under  a  much  abler  teacher  than  they  have 
been ;  for  there  is  none  a  more  effectual  teacher 
of  these  things  than  necessity,  that  has  taught 
them  us  in  the  completest  manner.  These 
men  have  exercised  themselves  in  the  labour 
of  bearing  arms,  that  have  been  so  contrived 
by  all  men  as  to  be  worn  with  the  greatest 
ease ;  but  we/'  said  he,  "  have  been  obliged,  by 
necessity,  to  walk  and  run  under  heavy  bur- 
dens ;  so  that  the  arms  we  now  bear  seem  to 
me  not  to  be  like  burdens,  but  rather  like 
wings.  So  count  on  me,"  said  he,  "  Cyrus, 
as  one  that  will  engage  in  this  dispute,  and 
who  desires,  whatever  degree  I  am  in,  to  be 
rewarded  according  to  my  desert.  And  I  ex- 
hort you,  my  friends  of  the  people,  to  embark 
in  this  military  contention,  against  these  men 
of  discipline :  for  they  are  now  drawn  in,  and 
caught  in  this  popular  dispute."  80  spoke 
Pheraulas ;  and  many  others  stood  up  to  sup- 
port them  both  in  their  opinions.  It  was 
thought  therefore  that  every  one  should  be 
rewarded  according  to  his  desert,  and  that  Cy- 
rus should  be  the  judge. 

Thus  did  these  things  proceed ;  and  Cyrus 
took  an  occasion  to  invite  an  entire  regiment, 
together  with  their  colonel,  to  sup  with  him. 
This  he  did,  on  having  seen  the  man  forming 
half  the  men  of  his  regiment  against  the  other 
half,  in  order  to  attack  each  other:  thej  bad 
aU  of  them  their  corslets  on,  and  \n  &»Vx  AftAt 
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hands  (heir  shields ;  but  to  one  half  he  had 
g  ven  good  large  sticka  for  their  righi  hands, 
and  the  others  be  hid  ordered  to  gither  clods  to 
throw.  When  Ihey  Blood  thus,  ready  prepar- 
ed, he  gave  them  the  signal  lo  engage:  then 
these  fell  on  with  their  clods  ;  some  chanced  to 
fall  on  the  corslets  of  the  opposite  party  ;  some 
on  their  shields  :  some  hit  a  thigh,  some  a  leg  : 
but,  when  they  came  to  close,  they  who  had  the 
■licks  applied  their  blows  on  the  thigh;,  hand: 


•nab 


■  of  It 


t  well  u 


on  the 


neck*  and  backs  of  such  u  stooped  for  their 
clo.is ;  and,  at  last,  they  that  were  armed  with  the 
atickaput  the  others  to  the  rout,  lay  in  pi  rh.-rn  on 
with  mucUIa lighter  and  diversion.  Then  the 
others,  in  their  turn,  taking  the  slicks,  did  the 
aame  thing  to  ihoa*  who  took  their  turn  in  throw- 
ing the  clods.  Cyrus  was  much  taken  with  these 
things ;  both  with  the  contrivance  of  the  officer, 
the  obedience  of  the  men,  (hat  they  were  at  the 
sunn:  time  both  exercised  and  diverted,  and 
that  those  men  gained  the  victory  who  were 
armed  in  the  manner  that  resembled  the  Per- 
sian*. Being  pleased  with  these  (hinge,  he  in. 
»iled  them  to  eupper;  and  observing  some  of 
them  with  Iheir  shins  bound  up,  and  tome  with 
their  hands  in  the  same  condition,  be  asked 
them  what  harm  they  had  got  They  aaid  they 
bad  been  struck  with  the  clods.  He  then  ask- 
ed them  again,  whether  it  wai  when  they  were 
while  th< 


each  company  lo  bring;  themselves  to  In 
front;  thus  the  commanders  of  five  ad 
tbat  the  company  might  march  four  it 
and  that,  when  they  arrived  at  the  doe 
lent,  commanding  them  to  enter,  one 
he  introduced  the  first  company,  ordei 

and  fourth  in  tike  manner,  and  so  ted  I 
in  :  and  that,  introducing  them  in  this  i 
he  nt  them  all  down  lo  their  meat,  in 
der  at  they  entered  ;  he,  being  much  tak 
this  man  for  his  good  temper,  instruct! 
care,  invited  the  whole  regiment  to  ■ 
him,  together  with  the  colonel.  Bui 
colonel,  who  had  not  been  invited, 
present  at  the  time,  spoke  thua;  1 
regiment,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  "  you  do  n< 

they  perform  all   these  things;   and  w 

the  last  company  leads  out  that  compi 
the  last  men  ranged  first  in  order  foi 
then  the  rear  leader  of  the  next  romp 
Iowa  after  these  ;  so  the  third  and  fourl 
same  manner;  that  when  it  is  propa 
off  from  the  enemy,  they  may  know 
retreat.     And  when  we    gel  into  the 

east,  I  lead   the  way,  and   the   first   i 
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was  making  a  general  muter  and  renew  of 
his  men  under  anno,  there  came  a  messenger 
from  Cyaxares,  acquainting  him  that  an  Indian 
as  arrived.  Cyaxares,-"  said  the 
r,  -  desires  that  yon  witt  come  as  soon 
as  feasible,  and  from  him  I  bring  yon  a  beauti- 
ral  robe  ;  lor  he  has  a  mind  that  you  should 
appear  in  the  handsomest  and  most  splendid 
Banner,  the  Indians  being  to  eee  the  manner  of 
yov  approach."  Cyrus,  hearing  this,  gave  com- 
■sad  to  the  colonel  who  stood  first  in  order  to 
place  himself  in  front,  bringing  his  men  into  one 
hoe  behind  him,  and  to  keep  himself  to  the 
right  He  commanded  him  to  transmit  the 
suae  orders  to  the  second,  and  so  to  deliver 
them  down  through  the  whole.  These  men, 
a  obedience  to  Cyras,  presently  delivered  down 
the  orders,  and  put  them  in  execution.  In  a 
vary  little  time  they  formed  a  front  of  three 
handled,  for  that  was  the  number  of  the  colo- 
ssKand  they  were  a  hundred  in  depth.  When 
they  stood  thus,  he  commanded  them  to  follow 
■s  he  should  lead  them,  and,  beginning  present- 
ly to  run,  he  led  them  the  way.  But  when  he 
perceived  the  avenue  that  led  to  the  palace 
■natter  than  to  allow  them  all  to  move  on  in 
hot,  he  commanded  the  first  thousand  to  fol- 
low in  the  situation  and  order  they  were  in, 
ind  the  next  to  follow  in  the  rear  of  this,  and 
•o  in  like  manner  throughout  the  whole.  He 
huaself  led  on  without  stopping.  The  other 
thousands  followed,  each  in  the  rear  of  those 
mat  went  before.  And  he  sent  two  servants 
to  the  opening  of  the  avenue,  to  give  informa- 
tion of  what  was  to  be  done,  in  case  any  should 
he  ignorant  of  it.  When  they  came  to  Cyax- 
•ns'  gates,  he  commanded  the  first  colonel  to 
fan  his  regiment  to  twelve  in  depth,  and  to 
nage  the  commanders  of  twelve  in  front 
around  the  palace :  he  commanded  him  like- 
vise  to  transmit  these  orders  to  the  second, 
■ad  so  throughout  the  whole.  They  did  ac- 
cordingly. He  himself  went  in  to  Cyaxares, 
b  a  plain  Persian  robe,  undisguised  with  fo- 
reign ornaments.  Cyaxares  seeing  him,  was 
pleased  with  his  despatch,  but  offended  at  the 
■eanness  of  his  robe,  and  said :  "  What  have 
you  done,  Cyrus,  in  appearing  thus  before  the 
Indians  1  I  had  a  mind,"  said  he,  « that  you 
nWld  appear  in  the  most  splendid  manner; 
md  it  had  been  an  ornament  to  me,  for  you, 
who  are  my  sister's  son,  to  have  appeared  the 
nost  magnificent  that  was  possible."  Cyrus  to 
this  said :  «  Which  way,  Cyaxares,  had  I  been 


the  greater  ornament  to  yon;  whether,  if 
clothing  myself  in  purple,  putting  on  bracelets, 
and  encompassing  my  neck  with  a  collar,  I  had 
obeyed  you  in  a  loitering  manner  1  or  now  that, 
with  so  great  and  so  good  a  force,  I  obey  yon 
with  such  despatch,  having  in  honour  of  yon 
adorned  myself  with  diligence,  and  adorning 
you,  by  showing  the  rest  to  be  so  obedient  to 
your  orders  ?"    Cyrus  thus  spoke. 

Cyaxares,  judging  that  he  said  right,  gave 
orders  to  introduce  the  Indians.  The  Indians, 
having  come  in,  said ;  "  That  the  king  of  the 
Indians  had  sent  them,  and  had  commanded 
them  to  ask  what  was  the  cause  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Medea  and  Assyrians  1  and.  when 
we  had  heard  you,"  said  they, "  he  commanded 
us  to  go  to  the  Assyrian,  and  ask  him  the  same 
question ;  and,  in  the  end,  to  tell  you  both  that 
the  king  of  the  Indians  does  declare  that,  after 
having  informed  himself  of  the  justice  of  the 
cause,  he  will  take  part  with  the  injured." 
Cyaxares  to  this  said :  «  You  hear  me  there- 
fore declare  that  we  have  done  no  injury  to  the 
Assyrians ;  go  then  and  inquire  from  him  what 
he  says  to  it"  Cyrus  being  present,  asked 
Cyaxares  this  question  :  "  And  may  I,"  said 
he,  "  say  what  I  think  proper  on  this  occasion!" 
Cyaxares  bade  him  do  so.  "Do  you  there- 
fore," said  he,  "  acquaint  the  king  of  the  In. 
dians  thus  (unless  Cyaxares  judge  otherwise :) 
that  if  the  Assyrian  say  he  had  been  any-wise 
injured  by  us,  we  declare  that  we  choose  the 
king  of  the  Indians  himself  to  be  our  judge." 
These  men  hearing  this  went  their  way. 

When  the  Indians  were  gone.  Cyrus  began  a 
discourse  with  Cyaxares,  to  this  effect:  "I 
came  from  home,  Cyaxares,  without  Baring 
abundance  of  treasure  of  my  own ;  and,  what- 
ever it  was,  I  have  but  very  little  of  it  left ;  for 
I  have  spent  it,"  said  he,  "  on  the  soldiers. 
This  perhaps  you  will  wonder  at,  since  it  is 
you  that  maintain  them.  But  be  it  known  to 
you,"  said  be, "  that  it  has  gone  in  nothing  else 
but  in  rewards  and  gratifications  to  the  soldiers, 
whenever  I  have  been  pleased  with  any  of 
them.  For,  in  my  opinion,"  said  he, "  it  is  a 
much  pleasanter  thing  to  encourage  all  those 
that  one  has  a  mind  to  make  diligent  and  good 
fellow-labourers  with  one  in  any  business,  of 
whatever  kind  it  be,  by  speaking  them  fair,  and 
doing  them  good,  than  to  do  it  by  severe  usage 
and  by  force.  But  those  that  one  would  have 
to  be  zealous  fellow-labourers  in  the  business 
of  war,  these,  I  think,  ought  absolutely  \ft  \» 
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courted  to  it  both  by  good  words  and  good 
deeds ;  for  such  as  are  to  be  hearty  and  sincere 
fellow-combatants,  who  shall  neither  envy  their 
commander  in  prosperity,  nor  betray  him  in 
adversity,  ought  to  be  friends,  and  not  enemies. 
Having  determined  thus  with  myself  in  these 
matters,  I  think  myself  in  want  of  money.  And 
yet  to  to  have  my  eye  on  every  occasion  on  yon, 
when  I  see  you  are  already  engaged  in  very 
great  expenses,  seems  to  me  unreasonable.  But 
I  think  it  proper,  that  you  and  I  should  jointly 
consider  what  means  to  use  that  treasure  may 
not  fail  you ;  for  if  you  have  plenty,  I  know 
that  I  may  take  it  whenever  I  want ;  especially 
if  I  take  for  such  a  purpose  as  will  make  it 
more  to  your  advantage  that  the  treasure  should 
be  so  spent  I  remember  therefore  on  some 
occasion  lately  to  have  heard  you  say,  that  the 
Armenian  is  now  grown  to  contemn  you,  be- 
cause he  hears  that  the  enemy  is  coming  on  us ; 
and,  besides,  that  he  neither  sends  you  the 
forces,  nor  pays  you  the  tribute  that  is  due." 
« Indeed  Cyrus,"  said  be,  « these  things  he 
really  does,  so  that  I  am  in  doubt  whether  it  be 
better  for  me  to  make  war  on  him,  and  force 
him  to  comply,  or  whether  it  be  most  for  our 
interest  to  let  it  pass  for  the  present,  lest  we 
add  him  to  the  number  of  our  enemies."  Cyrus 
then  asked :  "  Are  their  habitations  in  places 
of  strength,  or  in  such  as  are  accessible  with 
ease  !"  Cyaxares  said  :  "  Their  habitations 
are  in  places  that  are  not  very  strong,  for  I  was 
not  negligent  in  that  affair;  but  there  are 
mountains,  whither  he  may  immediately  retire, 
and  be  in  safety,  so  as  neither  to  be  himself  ex- 
posed, nor  any  thing  else  that  may  possibly  be 
carried  off  thither,  unless  one  sit  down  and  be- 
siege him  there,  as  my  father  once  did."  On 
this  Cyrus  said  thus :  "  But  if  you  will  send 
me  with  such  a  number  of  horse  as  may  be 
thought  sufficient,  I  believe,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  gods,  I  can  make  him  send  you  forces, 
and  pay  you  tribute.  And  besides,  I  even  hope 
that  he  will  be  yet  more  our  friend  than  he  is 
now.**  Cyaxares  then  said :  "  And  I  have 
hopes  that  he  will  sooner  come  to  you  than  he 
will  to  us :  for  I  have  heard  that  some  of  his 
children  were  your  fellow-huntsmen ;  so  that 
perhaps  they  may  come  to  you  again.  And  if 
some  of  them  once  come  to  be  in  our  power, 
every  thing  will  succeed  to  our  desire."  "  Is  it 
not  your  opinion,  then,"  said  Cyrus,  « that  it 
will  be  for  our  advantage  to  conceal  this  con- 
trivance between  us!"  «  By  this  means,"  said 


Cyaxares),  « some  or  other  of  them  may  the 
more  easily  mil  into  our  hands ;  or  if  one  mil 
on  them,  they  may  be  taken  the  more  unpre- 
pared." "Hear,  then,"  said  Cyrus,  "ifyo« 
think  what  I  am  going  to  say  may  be  of  any 
moment:  I  have  often  hunted  on  the  borders 
of  your  territory  and  that  of  the  Aimeniane, 
with  all  the  Persians  that  were  with  me ;  and 
I  went  thither,  taking  likewise  from  hence  se- 
veral horsemen  from  amongst  my  companions 
here."  "  Therefore,"  said  Cyaxares, «  by  do- 
ing just  the  same  things  now,  you  may  pass  un- 
suspected ;  but  if  a  much  greater  force  should 
appear  than  what  you  used  to  have  with  you 
in  hunting,  this  would  presently  givesuapcion." 
"  But,"  said  Cyrus, "  one  may  frame  a  very 
plausible  pretence  in  this  case ;  and  that  is,  if 
care  be  taken  that  somebody  give  them  an  ac- 
count yonder,  in  Armenia,  that  I  intend  to 
undertake  a  great  hunt ;  then,"  said  he,  « I 
would  openly  desire  from  jou  a  body  of  horse." 
«  You  say  very  well,"  said  Cyaxares ;  «  but  I 
shall  consent  to  give  you  but  a  few,  as  intend- 
ing to  march  myself  to  our  garrisons  that  lit 
towards  Assyria.  And  in  reality,"  said  he,  "I 
do  intend  to  go  thither,  in  order  to  strengthen 
them  as  much  as  possible.  But  when  you  are 
got  before  with  the  force  you  have,  and  have) 
hunted  for  a  day  or  two  following,  I  may  sand 
you  a  sufficient  force,  both  of  home  and  foot, 
out  of  those  that  have  rendezvoused  under  me. 
With  these  you  may  immediately  fall  on,  and  I 
with  the  other  forces  may  endeavour  to  keep 
not  far  from  you,  that  if  there  be  occasion  I 
may  likewise  appear." 

Accordingly  Cyaxares  presently  formed  a 
body  of  horse  at  the  garrisons,  and  sent  wa- 
gons with  provisions  before  by  the  road  that 
led  that  way.  Cyrus  presently  made  a  sacrifice 
for  his  intended  march ;  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  and  begged  of  Cyaxares  some  of  his  caval- 
ry, and  such  as  were  of  the  youngest  sort.  He, 
though  they  were  multitudes  that  would  have) 
attended  Cyrus,  granted  him  not  very  many. 
Cyaxares  being  now  gone  before  with  farces, 
both  horse  and  foot,  on  the  road  towards  the 
garrisons,  it  happened  that  Cyrus*  sacrifice,  on 
his  design  against  the  Armenian,  succeeded 
happily ;  so  he  set  forward  aa  prepared  for  a 
hunt  As  he  was  marching,  a  hare  started  im- 
mediately in  the  first  field,  and  an  eagle  of 
happy  omen  flying  towards  them,  caught  sight 
of  the  hare  as  it  ran,  and,  bearing  down  on  it, 
struck  it ;  then,  snatching  it  up,  raised  it  aloft 
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and  bearing  it  away  to  an  eminence  not  far  o$ 
did  thai*  what  it  thought  fit  with  it*  prey. 
Cjrae  theiffofe  aetiing  thia  aignal,  paid  hia 
adoration  to  Java,  sovereign  of  the  gods,  and 
aaid  to  thooa  that  were  preaent;  "Friends, 
ear  hunt,  if  it  please  the  gods,  will  be  a  noble 
•Be!" 

When  they  came  to  the  borders,  he  banted 
after  hia  venal  manner.    The  greater  number 
of  hia  hone  and  loot  opened  theinaelTes  in 
front,  in  order  to  rooae  the  beaata  aa  they 
moved  down  on  them.    The  beat  of  hia  men, 
both  horse  and  foot,  stood  here  and  there  dis- 
persed, received  the  beasts  as  they  were  roused, 
end  paraaed  them ;  and  they  took  abundance 
both  of  swine,   stage,  goats,  and    wild  eases ; 
lor  there  are  yet  abundance  of  wild  asses  in 
those  parte  at  thia  day.    When  they  had  fin- 
ished the  hunt,  and  he  had  brought  them  dose 
op  to  the  Armenian  borders,  he  ordered  them 
to  rapper :  and  the  next  day  hunted  again,  ad- 
nocing  to  those  mountains  that  he  had  desired 
to  be  master  of.     And  when  he  had  again  end- 
ed hia  sport  he  took  his  supper.     But  as  soon 
•she  found  that  the  forces  from  Cyaxares  were 
advancing,  he  sent  privately  to  them,   and  or- 
dered them  to  take   their  supper  at  about  the 
distance  of  two  parasangs  from  him,  foreseeing 
that  this  would  contribute  to  the  concealing  the 
•flair.  When  they  had  supped,  he  ordered  their 
comriander    to   march   and  join   him.     After 
topper  was  over,  he  summoned  the  colonels  to 
him,  and  when  they  were  come  he  spoke  to 
them  thus : 

**  Friends  !  the  Armenian  has  been  hereto- 
fore both  an  ally  and  subject  of  Cyaxares ; 
bat  now  thai  he  finds  the  enemy  coming  on 
hia,  he  contemns  him,  and  neither  sends  him 
forces  nor  pays  him  tribute  It  is  he  there- 
to that  we  mast  now  hunt,  and  catch  if  we 
caa.  Thus,  therefore,'1  said  he,  <<  in  my  opin- 
ion we  must  do.  Do  you,  Chrysantas,  when 
voa  have  had  a  little  time  to  sleep,  take  half 
the  Persians  that  are  with  us,  march  by  the 
bin,  and  make  yourself  master  or  those  moun- 
tains, whither  they  say  the  Armenian  flies 
vben  he  finds  himself  in  danger,  and  I  will 
give  you  guides.  They  say  these  mountains 
are  full  of  woods,  so  that  there  are  hopes  you 
will  not  be  discovered.  However,  if  you  send 
before  the  rest  of  your  army  some  light  men 
•quipped  for  expedition,  who,  both  by  their 
number  and  habit,  may  look  like  plunderers, 
these  men,  if  they  meet  with  any  of  the  Ar- 


menians, will  prevent  those  that  they  can  take 
from  giving  an  account  of  things ;  and,  by 
driving  away  those  they  cannot  take,  will  hin- 
der them  from  seeing  the  whole  army,  and 
will  make  them  provide  for  themselves  only 
aa  against  a  band  of  thieves.  Do  you,"  said  he, 
*  do  thus :  I,  at  break  of  day,  with  half  the 
foot  and  all  the  horse  will  march  directly  to  the 
palace  of  the  Armenian  by  the  plain.  If  he 
make  head  against  us,  it  is  plain  we  must  fight : 
if  he  retire,  and  quit  the  plain,  it  ia  evident  wo 
must  hasten  after  in  pursuit  of  him.  If  he  fly 
to  the  mountains,  then/'  said  he,  •*  it  is  your 
business  not  to  allow  any  of  those  that  come 
to  escape  you  ;  but  reckon,  as  in  hunting,  that 
we  are  to  be  the  finders,  and  that  you  stand  at 
the  net*.  Remember,  therefore,  this — that 
the  passagea  must  be  first  stopped  before  the 
beast  is  roused ;  and  that  they  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  that  station  ought  to  keep  concealed, 
if  they  have  not  a  mind  to  turn  off  every  thing 
that  takes  its  course  towards  them.  And  do 
not  act  now,"  aaid  he,  "  Chrysantas,  as  the 
love  of  hunting  has  sometimes  made  you  do ; 
for  you  have  often  been  employed  the  whole 
night,  and  have  not  slept  at  all ;  but  you  should 
now  allow  your  men  to  lie  down  a  while,  that 
they  may  get  a  little  sleep.  And  because  you 
used  to  wander  through  the  mountains  without 
taking  men  for  your  guides,  but  pursued 
wherever  the  beasts  led  the  way,  do  not  march 
therefore  now  through  such  difficult  places, 
but  bid  your  guides  lead  you  the  easiest  way, 
unless  there  be  one  that  is  abundantly  the 
shorter ;  for  to  an  army  the  easiest  way  is  the 
quickest.  And  because  you  used  to  pass  the 
mountains  running,  do  not  therefore  now  lead 
on  at  full  speed,  but  with  middling  despatch, 
in  such  sort  that  the  army  may  follow  you. 
And  it  is  of  greet  use  that  some  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  hearty  should  halt  sometimes, 
and  encourage  the  rest ;  and  when  the  whole 
wing  ia  passed,  it  animates  the  other's  despatch 
to  see  these  running  beside  them,  and  passing 
them  by  as  they  themselves  move  on  in  their 
gentle  pace." 

Chrysantas  bearing  this,  and  being  trans- 
ported with  the  orders  Cyrus  had  given  him, 
took  his  guides  and  went  his  way  ;  and,  having 
given  the  proper  directions  to  those  that  were 
to  attend  in  his  march,  he  went  to  rest  When 
they  bad  bad  a  moderate  time  for  rest,  he 
marched  to  the  mountains. 

Cyrus,  as  soon  aa  it  was  day,  desptteVitA  % 
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meaaenger  to  the  Armenian,  and  bade  him 
eay  thua :  "  Prince  of  Armenia,  Cyrue  eaodi 
you  theae  direction!,  that  yon  would  come 
in;  u  aoon  an  pooible,  mad  bring  with  you 
your  tribute  and  your  force*.  If  ha  aaka  you 
whan  I  am,  tall  him  the  truth,  that  I  am  on 
the  burden.  If  he  aik  whether  I  am  advanc- 
ing toward*  him,  tell  him  the  truth  here  too, 
that  you  do  not  know.  If  he  inquire  how 
man;  we  are  in  number,  bid  him  asnd  aome. 
body  back  with  you  to  learn.'*    Having  given 


the  meaaanger  theae  order*,  he  deepater. 
away,  thinking  it  more  friendly  to  do  th 
to  march  without  Bending  word.  And 
formed  hii  men  into  the  beat  order,  b 
deepateh  in  marching  and  for  engagel 
case  of  seed,  ho  began  the  march ;  fit 
mandiug  bii  man  to  injure  no  one  ;  an 
of  them  met  with  an  Armenian,  to  bid 
of  good  heart;  and  to  order  every  a 
had  a  mind  to  ae]1  either  meat  or  drink  > 
and  make  hie  market  wherever  they  we 
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L  Ctrcs  wu  taken  up  in  these  aflairs ;  bat 
the  Armenian,  as  soon  ai  he   heard  from  the 
menengcr  what  Cyrus  tent  to  tell  him,  was 
■track  with  it,  considering  that  he  had  acted 
onjtuUy,  both  in  failing  to  pay  his  tribute,  and 
in  not  sending  his  forces.    And  the  thing  he 
principally  feared  was,  lest  he  should  be  dis- 
covered to  have  begun  fortifying  the  place  of 
his  residence  in  such  sort  as  to  render  it  de- 
feasible. Being  at  a  loss  on  all  these  accounts, 
st  sent  around  to  assemble  his  forces.    At  the 
matt  time  he  sent  his  younger  son  Sabaris,  his 
own  wife,  his  son's  wife,  and  his  own  daugh- 
ter away  to  the  mountains,  and  sent  with  them 
al  his  most  valuable  apparel  and  furniture,  ap- 
souiting  them  a  force  to  conduct  them.    And 
at  the  same  time  he  sent  out  scouts  to  discover 
what  Cyrus  wss  doing,  and   mustered  all  the 
Armenians  he  had   present  with  him  ;  when 
immediately  there  arrived  others,  who  told  him 
that  Cyrus  was  just  behind  them;    and   not 
baring  courage  enough  on  this  occasion  to  come 
to  action  he  retired. 

The  Armenians,  when  they  saw  him  act  in 
this  manner,  ran  every  one  to  their  own  affairs 
with  intent  to  put  all  their  effects  out  of  the 
way.  Cyrus,  when  he  saw  the  whole  country 
foil  of  people,  running  up  and  down,  and  driv- 
ing all  of£  sent  them  word  that  he  would  be  an 
enemy  to  none  that  remained  at  home ;  but  if 
h*  caught  any  one  making  his  escape,  he  de- 
clared he  would  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  80 
the  major  part  remained  ;  some  there  were  who 
-went  off  with  the  king. 

But  when  they  who  conducted  the  women 
fell  in  among  those  who  were  in  the  mountains, 
they  presently  set  up  a  cry,  and  betaking  them- 
selves to  flight,  many  of  them  were  taken ;  and 
at  last  the  son  of  the  Armenian,  the  two  wives, 
and  the  daughters,  were  likewise  taken,  as  well 
as  all  the  rich  effects  they  were  carrying  off 


with  them.  As  soon  as  the  king  perceived 
what  had  passed,  being  at  a  loss  which  way  to 
turn  himself,  he  fled  to  a  certain  eminence. 
Cyrus  seeing  this,  surrounded  the  eminence 
with  the  army  that  he  had  with  him,  and  send- 
ing to  Chrysantas,  ordered  him  to  leave  a  guard 
on  the  mountains,  and  to  come  away.  The 
army  then  joined  under  Cyrus ;  and  he,  send- 
ing  a  herald  to  the  Armenian,  put  the  question 
to  him  in  this  manner :  «  Tell  me,"  said  he, 
"  Armenian,  whether  it  is  your  choice,  staying 
there,  to  combat  and  struggle  with  thirst  and 
hunger,  or  to  come  down  on  fair  ground  and 
fight  us  1"  The  Armenian  answered,  "  That 
he  did  not  choose  to  engage  in  either  of  these 
ways."  Cyrus  sending  again  to  him,  asked 
him  this  question  :  "  Why  then  sit  you  there, 
and  do  not  come  down  V*  "I  am  at  a  loss," 
said  he,  "  what  I  ought  to  do."  «  But  you 
ought  not  to  be  at  a  loss  about  it,"  said  Cyrus, 
"  for  you  are  at  liberty  to  come  down  and  have 
your  cause  tried."  <<  And  who,"  said  he,  shall 
be  the  judge  1"  "He  without  doubt  to  whom, 
the  gods  have  given  power  to  deal  with  you  as 
he  pleases  without  a  trial."  Here  the  Arme- 
nian, seeing  the  necessity,  came  down ;  and 
Cyrus  taking  him,  and  all  that  belonged  to 
him,  into  the  midst  of  them,  encamped  around, 
having  his  whole  force  with  him. 

Just  at  this  time  Tigranes,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Armenian,  returned  from  a  journey  he  had 
taken  abroad  ;  he  who  had  been  heretofore  a 
fellow-huntsman  with  Cyrus.  When  he  heard 
what  had  happened,  he  went  directly  to  Cyrus, 
just  as  he  was,  and  when  he  saw  his  father  and 
mother,  his  brother,  his  enters,  and  wife  pri- 
soners, he  wept,  as  was  natural  for  him  to  do. 
Cyrus,  on  seeing  him,  gave  him  no  other  mark 
of  respect  or  friendship,  but  said  to  him,  "  You 
are  come  very  opportunely,  that  you  may  be 
|  present,  and  hear  the  trial  and  determinati 
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of  your  father's  etssfe  He  then  presently 
summoned  ill  the  commanders  of  the  Persians 
•ad  Medea,  and  invited  all  such  of  the  Arme- 
nians there  js  were  men  of  note  and  quality  ] 
and  the  women  who  wore  there  present  in  theii 
chariots,  he  aont  not  away,  but  allowed  them 

When  all  waa  ready  and  in  order,  he  began 
the  discourse.  "  Armenians,"  said  he,  "  first 
of  all  I  advise  you,  in  thia  trial  of  your  cause, 
to  apeak  the  truth,  that  you  may  be  free  from 
one  crime  at  least,  which  is  a  most  hateful  one  : 
for  be  assured,  that  to  be  found  false  ia  thi 
greatest  har  ihat  can  lie  in  men's  way  to  the 
obtaining  of  pardon.  Then,"  said  he,  "  these 
children  and  wives  of  yours,  and  all  the  Arm 
nians  fR'-rnl,  ore  apprised  of  all  that  you  ha< 
done :  and  if  tbey  perceive  that  you  say  things 
contrary  to  what  has  pasted,  they  will  think, 
if  I  discover  the  truth,  that  you  condemn  your- 
self to  (he  extremity  of  punishment."  "Ask 
tne,"  Biid  he,  "  Cyrus,  what  you  will,  si  being 
resolved  lo  tell  you  truth,  happen  what  will  in 
consequence  of  it."  "Tell  mo  then,"  said  he, 
.■did  you  some  time  ago  make  war  with  Asly- 
ages,  my  mother's  father,  and  with  the  rest  of 
the  Medes  V  "  I  did,"  said  he.  '•  And  when 
you  were  conquered  by  him,  did  you  agree  that 
you  would  pay  him  tribute  1  that  you  1 
join  your  forces  to  his  wherever  he  ahould 
direct  1  and  that  you  would  have    no  forlifii 


nue  rich,  or  do  you  reduce  him  to  po 
I  take  from  hint,"  said  be,  «  all  that  I 
If  yon  find  him  revolting  to  the  enon- 
do  you  dot"  "  I  put  biro  lo  death," 
•■  for  why  shonld  I  die  convicted  of  fa 
rather  than  die  telling  the  truth." 

Here  his  eon,  as  aoon  as  he  lieei 
things,  threw  off  his  turban,  and  renthii 
The  women  set  up  a  lamentable  cry, 
themselves  as  if  their  father  had  eipi 
themselves  lost  and  undone.  Cyrus  hi 
be  silent,  and  again  spoke.  "  Be  it  ■ 
nian,  that  these  determinations  of  y 
just,  what  do  you  advise  ua  to  do  on  it 
Armenian  was  silent,  being  at  a  loss 
he  should  advise  Cyrus  to  put  him 
or  direct  him  to  act  just  contrary  to 
had  said  he  would  do  himself. 

His  son  Tigranea  then  asked  Cyrui 
me,"  said  he,  ■'  Cyrus,  since  my  falh 
to  be  at  a  loss  whether  I  shall  advise  ; 
I  think  best  for  you  to  do  in  this  case 
Cyrus,  well  remembering  that  when  ' 
used  to  hunt  with  him,  there  was  s 
sago,  very  conversant  with  him,  and  r 
mired  by  him,  was  very  desiroua  to  h 
be  would  say,  and  joyfully  bade  him  s 
opinion  :  •<  Then,"  said  Tigranea,  ••  if 
prove  all  the  measures  that  my  father 
ccrted,  and  all  that  he  has  done,  I  ad' 
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has  strength  and  bravery  without  dUeretion  and 
modesty  ?     What  use  of  one  skilled  in  horse- 
manship; or  of  one  abounding  in   riches,  or 
powerful  in  his  country  1     But  with  discre- 
tion and  modesty,  every  friend  is  usoful,  and 
every  servant  good."    "  This,  therefore,"  said 
he,  "you  assert  that  your  father,  from  insolent 
and  haughty,  is  become  discreet  and  humble, 
in  this  one  day's  time  V9    «  I  do,"  said  he. 
"Then  this  discreet  and  modest  state  of  mind 
you  pronounce  to  be  a  passion  of  the  soul,  as 
grief  is ;  and  not  a  matter  of  knowledge  and 
science  !       For  if  it  be  necessary  that  he  who 
becomes  discreet  and  modest  should  be  wise 
and  knowing,  he  cannot  then,  from  insolent  and 
naughty,  become  in  an  instant  discreet  and  mo- 
dest." «•  But,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  «  did  you  never 
observe  a  man,  out  of  pride  and  insolence,  at- 
tempt fighting  with  another  more  powerful 
than  himself,   and  when  conquered  presently 
fall  from  that  insolence  ?     Again,"    said   he, 
M  have  yoa  never  seen  one  city  engaged  in  war 
with  another,   and  when   conquered,  immedi- 
ately, by  this  means,  become  willing  to  obey, 
instead  of  continuing  the  warl"    "  And  what 
conquest  over  yonr  father,"  said  Cyrus,  "  is  this 
you  speak  of,  and  that  thus  forcibly  brings  him 
to  a  discreet   and   humble  sense  of  things  ?" 
a  Why,  truly,  the  being  conscious  to  himself, 
that  while  he  has  affected  liberty,   he  has  be- 
come yet  more  a  slave  than  ever ;   and  that  of 
ill  the  things  he  thought  to  have  effected,  by 
privacy,  by  artifice,  or  by  force,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  effect  one :  but  he  has  seen  you  deceive 
him,  in  every  thing  you  intended  to  deceive  him 
ia,  as  effectually  as  one  might  deceive  the  blind, 
or  the  deaf,  or  men  of  no  understanding  at  all. 
He  knows  you  have  kept  yourself  so  concealed 
from  him,  where  you  thought  it  proper  so  to 
do,  that  tne  places  he  thought  the  most  secure 
to  him,  these,  by  concealed  preparations,  you 
have  made  yourself  master  of;  and  you  have 
so  far  exceeded  him  in  despatch,  that  you  are 
come  on  him  with  a  very  considerable  army, 
from  alar,  before  he  had  assembled  his  forces, 
that  were  just  at  hand."     "  Are  you  of  opinion, 
then."  said  Cyrus,  "  that  such  a  conquest  is 
sufficient  to  give  men   so  much  consideration 
and  modesty,  as  to  think  others  better   than 
themselves  1"     «  Much  more,"  said  Tigranes, 
«*  than  if  a  man  were  conquered  in  battle  ;  for 
he  who  is  subdued  by  force  may  think  that  by 
exercising  his  body  he  may  be  enabled  to  renew 
the  combat ;  and  cities   that  have  been  taken, 
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imagine  that  by  gaining  allies  they  may  renew 
the  war.  But  men  often  voluntarily  submit  to 
those  whom  they  judge  better  than  themselves, 
though  under  no  necessity  of  doing  it."  "  You 
seem,"  said  he,  "  not  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
proud  and  insolent  can  have  any  sense  that 
there  are  any  more  modest  and  considerate  than 
themselves ;  or  thieves,  that  there  are  any  who 
are  not  thieves ;  or  false  men,  that  there  are  any 
observers  of  truth ;  or  unjust  men,  that  there 
are  any  who  act  with  justice.  Do  you  not 
know,"  said  he,  <«  that  your  rather  has  at  this 
time  dealt  falsely,  and  not  stood  to  his  agree- 
ments with  us,  though  he  knew  very  well  that 
we  had  not  transgressed  in  any  sort  what  As- 
tyages  had  stipulated  1"  "  Nor  do  I  say,  that 
the  knowledge  alone  of  others  being  better 
than  ourselves  makes  men  considerate  and  mo- 
dest, unless  they  receive  punishment,  at  the 
hands  of  those  their  betters,  as  my  father  has 
now  done."  «  But  your  father,"  said  Cyrus, 
"  has  yet  suffered  no  sort  of  ill.  I  know  very 
well  that  he  is  afraid,  indeed,  of  the  highest 
punishments."  "  Do  you  think,  therefore," 
said  Tigranes,  "  that  any  thing  oppresses  men 
more  than  violent  fear  1  Do  you  not  know 
that  they  who  are  oppressed  with  the  sword, 
which  is  reckoned  the  severest  correction,  will 
recur  again  to  arms  against  the  same  enemy  1 
but  those  that  they  are  thoroughly  afraid  of, 
they  are  not  able  so  much  as  to  look  at,  when 
they  do  but  confer  with  them."  "  Do  you 
say,"  said  he,  «  that  fear  is  a  heavier  punish- 
ment on  men  than  real  misfortune  ?"  •«  You 
know  yourself,"  said  he,  "  that  what  I  say  is 
true  :  you  know  that  they  who  are  in  fear  of 
being  banished  their  country,  or  that  are  in 
dread  of  being  beaten  in  an  approaching  engage- 
ment, are  in  a  most  dVjccted  condition.  They 
that  are  at  sea,  and  that  dread  shipwreck,  and 
they  that  fear  servitude  and  chains,  are  neither 
able  to  eat  nor  sleep  for  their  fear ;  but  they 
who  are  already  under  banishment,  who  are 
already  conquered  and  already  slaves,  are  often 
in  a  condition  to  eat  and  sleep  better  than  the 
fortunate  themselves.  And  how  great  a  burden 
fear  is,  is  yet  more  evident  by  this ;  that  some, 
in  dread  that  death  would  follow  their  cap- 
tivity, have  died  beforehand  by  means  of  that 
dread;  some  throwing  themselves  headlong, 
some  hanging  themselves,  and  some  dying  by 
the  sword.  So  that  of  all  things  terrible,  fear 
strikes  deepest  into  the  minds  of  men.  In 
what  state  of  mind,  then,"   said  ho,  "uo^wt 
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take  my  Either  to  be ;  he  who  fears  not  only  for 
hie  own  liberty,  but  for  mine,  for  that  of  hia  wife, 
and  that  of  all  hia  children  ?"  Then  Cyrus  said  : 
« It  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  to  me  that 
your  rather  is  at  this  time  affected  in  this  man- 
ner ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  same  man  to  be  in- 
solent  and  injurious  in  prosperity,  and  when 
broken  in  his  fortune,  to  be  dejected,  and  sunk ; 
and  when  re-established  in  his  affairs,  to  be- 
come insolent  again,  and  again  to  create  dis- 
turbance." "Truly,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  "our 
transgressions  give  you  cause  to  distrust  us : 
but  you  are  at  liberty  to  build  fortresses,  to 
keep  possession  of  our  places  of  strength,  and 
to  take  whatever  other  pledge  you  please ;  and 
yet,"  said  he,  "  you  will  not  find  us  very  un- 
easy under  these  sufferings ;  for  we  shall  re- 
member that  we  ourselves  were  the  cause  of 
them.  But  if  by  giving  up  our  government  to 
any  of  those  that  are  free  from  guilt,  you  appear 
distrustful  of  us ;  look  to  it,  lest  at  the  same 
time  you  should  be  a  benefactor  to  them,  they 
shall  think  you  no  friend.  And  if,  in  cau- 
tion against  their  enmity,  you  do  not  impose  a 
yoke  on  them  to  prevent  their  injuries ;  look  to 
it,  that  you  come  not  under  a  greater  necessity 
of  reducing  them  to  be  considerate  and  humble, 
than  you  are  now  under  of  acting  that  part  to- 
wards us."  «  By  the  gods  !"  said  he,  "  it  is, 
mcthinks,  with  displeasure  that  I  make  use  of 
such  servants  as  I  know  serve  me  by  necessity 
and  force :  but  those  that  I  judge  to  act  their 
pans  in  concert  with  me,  out  of  friendship  and 
good-will,  these,  I  think,  I  can  more  easily 
bear  with  when  they  transgress,  than  with  those 
that  hate  me,  and  who  by  force  discharge  their 
duty  the  most  completely."  Tigranes  to  this 
aaid :  "  And  with  whom  can  you  ever  acquire 
so  great  a  friendship  as  you  may  with  us?" 
M  With  those,  as  I  take  it,  who  have  never  been 
so  much  at  enmity  with  us,  provided  I  would 
be  that  friend  and  benefactor  to  them  that  you 
now  desire  me  to  be  to  you."  "  And  can  you 
poiwihly  find,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  "  at  this  time 
any  one  whom  it  is  in  your  power  to  gratify  in 
to  high  a  degree  as  you  may  my  father  !  First " 
said  he,  «*  if  you  grant  their  lives  to  those  who 
never  did  you  any  injury,  what  thanks  will  they 
pay  you  for  it,  think  you  1  If  you  leave  a  man 
his  wife  and  children,  who  can  have  greater 
friendship  for  you,  on  this  score,  than  he  who 
thinks  they  may  be  justly  taken  from  him  ?  Do 
you  know  any  one  that  will  be  more  afflicted 
than  ourselves  if  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  be 


not  given  them  t  And  it  k  evident  that  ha 
who  is  most  afflicted  that  he  is  not  king,  when 
he  receives  the  regal  power  will  be  the  moat 
grateful  to  you  for  it  And  in  case,"  aaid  he, 
"  you  are  any-wise  concerned  that  things  should 
be  left  here  in  the  least  confusion  and  disorder, 
when  you  quit  us,  consider  whether  things  are 
likely  to  be  on  a  quieter  footing  under  a. new 
government,  than  if  the  old-accustomed  govern- 
ment continue.  If  it  be  of  any  concern  to  yon 
to  draw  from  hence  the  greatest  number  of 
forces  possible,  who  do  you  think  will  levy 
them  better  than  he  who  haa  often  made  use  of 
them  ?  And  if  you  want  money,  who  do  you 
reckon  will  better  raise  it  than  he  who  knows 
all,  and  is  in  possession  of  all  ?  Good  Cyrus," 
said  he,  "  be  careful,  lest  by  rejecting  us,  you 
do  3  ourself  more  mischief  than  my  father  haa 
been  able  to  do  you."  To  this  effect  he  spoke. 
And  Cyrus  was  extremely  pleased  to  hear 
him,  thinking  that  he  should  be  able  to  eflect 
all  that  he  had  promised  Cyazarea  to  do;  for  he 
remembered  to  have  told  him  that  he  thought 
he  should  make  the  Armenian  yet  more  his 
friend  than  before.  On  this,  then,  he  inquired 
thus  of  the  Armenian :  "  And  if  I  comply  with 
you  in  these  things,  tell  me,"  said  he,  «  what 
force  will  you  send  with  me ;  and  what  money 
will  you  contribute  to  the  war  1"  To  this  the 
Armenian  said :  "  Cyrus,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
no  reply  to  make  more  plain  or  more  just  than 
to  expose  to  you  all  the  forces  I  have,  that, 
viewing  the  whole,  you  may  take  with  you 
whatever  you  will,  and  leave  what  you  will  for 
the  guard  of  the  country.  In  like  manner  with 
respect  to  our  riches,  it  is  just  that  I  should 
discover  to  you  all  that  I  have,  that,  being  ap- 
prised of  all,  you  may  carry  off  what  you  win 
of  it  and  leave  what  you  please  of  it."  Then 
Cyrus  said :  "  Proceed,  then,  and  show  me 
what  forces  you  have,  and  tell  me  what  your 
riches  amount  to."  Here  the  Armenian  re- 
plied :  «  The  horse  of  the  Armenians  are  eight 
thousand,  and  their  foot  forty  thousand.  Our 
riches,  including  the  treasure  my  father  left  and 
reckoned  in  money,  amount  to  more  than  three 
thousand  talents."  Then  Cyrus,  without  he- 
sitation said :  « Since  therefore,"  aaid  he, 
"  the  Chaldeans  that  border  on  you  are  at  war 
with  you.  send  me  half  of  your  forces ;  and  of 
your  treasure,  instead  of  fifty  talents,  which 
was  the  tribute  you  were  to  pay,  give  Cyaxarea 
double  that  sum  for  your  defect  in  the  pay- 
ment   Then  lend  me,"  said  he,  a  <«  hundred 
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more ;  and  I  promise  you,  that  if  the  gods 
enable  me,  I  will,  in  return  of  what  you  lend 
me,  either  do  you  such  services  ae  shall  be  of 
greater  value ;  or,  if  I  am  able,  will  count  you 
down  the  money  again ;  if  I  am  not  able  to  do 
it,  I  may  then  appear  unable,  but  unjust  I  can- 
not be  justly  accounted."  Then  the  Arme- 
nian said :  M  I  conjure  you  by  the  gods,  Cyrus, 
aot  to  talk  in  that  manner;  if  you  do  you  will 
afflict  mo ;  but  rather  reckon,"  said  he,  "  that 
what  you  leave  behind  is  not  less  yours  than 
what  you  carry  off  with  you."  "  Be  it  so," 
and  Cyme ; "  but.  to  have  your  wife  again,  what 
noney  will  you  give  me  1"  «  All  that  I  am 
•bit,"  said  he.  «  What  for  your  children  1" 
"And  for  these  too,"  said  he,  " all  that  I  am 
able."  "  Here  is  then,"  said  Cyrus,  "  already 
nauch  again  as  you  have.  And  you, Tigranes," 
and  he, «  at  what  rate  would  you  purchase  the 
regaining  of  your  wife!"  Now  he  happened 
to  be  but  lately  married,  and  had  a  very  great 
fete  for  hie  wife.  «  Cyrus,"  said  he,  "  to  save 
act  from  servitude  I  would  ransom  her  at  the 
expense  of  my  life."  «  Take  then  your  own 
to  yourself,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  reckon  that 
ibe  is  properly  our  captive  ;  for  you  never  fled 
from  us.  And  do  you,  Armenian  take  your 
wife  and  children  without  paying  any  thing  for 
them,  that  they  may  know  they  come  free  to 
you.  And  now,"  said  he,  "  pray  take  supper 
with  us ;  and  when  that  is  over,  go  your  ways 
wherever  you  please."     So  they  stayed. 

While  they  were  together  in  the  tent,  Cyrus 
inquired  thus  :  *<  tell  me,"  said  he,  "  Tigranes, 
where  is  that  man  that  used  to   hunt  with  us, 
and  that  yon  seemed  much  to  ad  mire !""  Oh  !" 
aaid  he,  «•  and  has  not  this  father  of  mine  put 
him  to   death!"     "And   what  crime  did  he 
discover  him  committing?"  "  He  said  that  he 
corrupted  me :  and  yet,  Cyrus,  so  good  and  so 
excellent  a  man  he  was,  that  when  he  was  go- 
ing to  die  he  sent  for  me^and  told  me :     "  Ti- 
granes." said  he, "  do  not  bear  ill-will  to  your 
father  for  putting  me  to  death ;  for  he  does  it 
not  out  of  malice,  but  out  of  ignorance.     And 
whatever  errors  men   fall   into  by  ignorance,  I 
reckon  all  such  involuntary."    Cyrus  on   this 
aaid  : "  Alas  !  good  man !"  The  Armenian  then 
spoke  thus  :  "  They,  Cyrus,  who  find  strangers 
engaged  in  familiar  commerce  with  their  wives 
do  not  pat  them  to  death,  and  charge  them  as 
endeavouring  to  make  their  wives  more  discreet 
sod  mnde*t ;  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  these 
men  destroy  that  affection  and  love  their  wives 


have  for  them,  and  for  this  reason  they  treat 
them  as  enemies.  And  I,"  said  he, «  bore 
hatred  and  ill-will  to  this  man  because  I  thought 
he  made  my  son  respect  and  admire  him  more 
than  myself."  Cyrus  then  said:  "By  the 
gods  !"  said  he, «  Armenian,  I  think  you  faulty, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  human  nature  is  often 
liable  to  be.  And  do  you,  Tigranes  forgive 
your  father."  Having  at  that  time  discoursed 
in  this  manner,  and  having  treated  each  other 
with  great  kindness  and  friendship,  as  is  natural 
on  a  reconciliation,  they  mounted  their  chariots 
in  company  with  the  women,  and  drove  away 
well  pleased. 

When  they  came  home  one  talked  of  Cyrus* 
wisdom,  another  of  his  patience  and  resolution, 
another  of  his  mildness :  one  spoke  of  his  beau- 
ty and  the  smallness  of  his  person ;  and  on  that 
Tigranes  asked  his  wife :  "  And  do  you,"  said 
he, «  Armenian  dame,  think  Cyrus  handsome  ?" 
"  Truly,"  said  she,  «  I  did  not  look  at  him." 
"At  whom  then  did  you  look  1"  said  Tigranes. 
"At  him  who  said  that,  to  save  me  from  ser- 
vitude, he  would  ransom  me  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  life."  And  after  some  entertainment 
of  this  kind,  as  was  usual,  they  went  together 
to  rest 

The  next  day  the  Armenian  sent  presents 
of  friendship  to  Cyrus,  and  to  the  whole  army : 
he  sent  orders  to  those  of  his  people  that  were 
to  serve  in  this  expedition  to  attend  on  the  third 
day ;  and  he  paid   down  double   the   sum  of 
money  that  Cyrus  had  mentioned.     Cyrus,  ac- 
cepting the  sum  he  had  expressed,  sent  the  rest 
back,  and  a«kcd  :  "  Which  of  them  would  com- 
mand the  army,  whether  his  son  or  himself  1" 
They  both  spoke  together,  and  the  father  said : 
"  Either  of  us  that  you  shall  order."     The  son 
said  :  "  I  assure  you,  Cyrus,  that   I  will   not 
leave  you,  though  I   serve   in  the  army  as  a 
slave."     Cyrus,  laughing  at  this,  said :  "What 
would  one  give,"  said  he,  "  that  your  wife  heard 
you  were  to  carry  baggage  !"     "There  is  no 
need,"  said  he,  "  that  she  should  hear,  for  I  will 
carry  her  with  me ;  and  by  that  means  she  may 
see  what  I  do."     "  But  it  is  full  time."  said  he, 
"  that  you  had  all  things  ready  to  attend  us." 
"  Count  on  it,"  said  he,  "  that  we  will  be  pre- 
sent at  the  time  with  all  things  ready  that  my 
father  affords  us."  When  the  soldiers  had  been 
all  thus  entertained,  and  treated  as  friends,  they 
went  to  rest 

II.  The  next  day  Cyrus,     taking  Tigranes 
|  with  him,  and  the  best  of  the  Median  hoiae,  to- 
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gcther  wiih  m  many  of  his  own  friends  as  he 
thought  proper,  marched  round,  viewing  the 
country,  and  examining  where  lo  build  n  for- 
tress. When  they  enmo  lo  a  certain  rriiui.-mo 
he  asked  Tigranes  which  were  the  mountains 
from  whence  the  Chaldeans  made  their  ineur- 
aions  to  plunder  the  country.  Tigranes  show- 
ed them  lo  him.  He  then  inquired  again : 
"And  are  these  mountains  entirely  deacrt  1" 
«  No,  truly,"  laid  he  ;  •'  but  they  have  always 
certain  scouts  there,  who  give  notice  to  the  rest 
of  whatever  they  observe."  '•  And  what  do 
Ihey  do,"  said  he,  ■'  when  they  have  thia  no- 
tice 1"  "They  all  then  run  to  the  eminence* 
to  defend  themselves,  every  one  as  foal  as  he 
can."  Cyrus  gnve  attention  lo  these  things  ; 
and,  viewing  around,  he  observed  a  great  part 
of  the  Armenian  territory  to  be  desert  and  un- 
cultivated by  reaaon  of  the  war.  They  then 
retired  to  the  camp;  and,  tailing   their  pupjivr. 

The  next  day  Tigranea,  with  all  things  ready 
provided,  joined  him ;  having  four  thousand 
horse,  ten  thousand  archers,  and  as  many  tar- 
gctcers  with  him.  Cyrus  at  the  time  they 
joined  him  made  a  sacrifice.  When  the  vic- 
tims appeared  to  portend  things  fortunate  and 
happy,  he  summoned  the  leaders  of  the  Persians 
and  Medea ;  and,  when  they  were  kigiilnr,  In 
■poke  to  them  to  thia  effect  I  ■  Friends  !  those 
mountains  thai  we   see  belonging  lo  the  Chal- 


heighta  were  going  lo  he  attacked, 
signal  to  their  people,  hallooed  ot 
other,  and  ran  together.  Cyrus  thei 
orders  in  this  manner;  ■•  Men  of  P« 
give  us  the  signal  of  despatch  ;  if  * 
them  in  gaining  the  heights,  the  cf! 
enemy  will  be  of  no  sign ifica nee," 
deana  had  every  one  his  shield  and 
lins;  they  are  said  to  be  the  moi 
people  of  all  in  that  part  of  the  wort 


ti.ritrd     i1 


I   fiat   ] 


»:ir1ike  people  and    poor;  for  their 


and  I 


rich.  As  Cyrus'  men  approached  tl 
Tigranea,  marching  with  Cyrus,  ape 
thus  :  "  Cyrus,"  said  he,  "  do  you  km 
must  presently  come  to  action,  ant 
Armenians  will  not  stand  the  stta 
enemy  !"  Cyrus,  telling  him  that  h 
made  it  presently  be  declared  to  Ih 
that  they  should  hold  themselves  in 
as  being  immediately  to  fall  on  ;  at 
aue,  at  aoon  as  the  flying  Armenian 
enemy  down  so  as  to  be  near  then 
Armeniana  led  on  ;  the  Chaldeans, 
on  the  place,  immediately  on  Ihe  ap 
the  Armenians  ael  up  ■  ery  ;  and,  ae 
their  custom,  ran  on  them:  the  Arm 

When  the  purauing  Chaldeans  saw  ■ 
fronting  them,  and  marching  up,  the 
them  came  up  cloae,  and  were  prwen 
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He  then  told  the   Chaldeans  that  he  was  not 
come  either  with  a  dcaira  to  deatroj  them,  or 
with  inclination  to  make  war  on  them ;  bat 
with  intention    to  make  peace  between  the 
Araienians  and  Chaldeans.    « Before  we  got 
paiBwion  of  your  mountains,  I  know  you  had 
bo  deain  of  peace :  your  own  concerns  were 
in  safety;  the  effects  of  the  Armenians  you 
plundered  at  your  pleasure.    But  now  you  see 
Ike  condition  you  are  in.    Those  of  you  there- 
fore that  have  been  taken,  I  dismiss  to  your 
banes,  and   allow  you,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  Chaldeans,  to  consult  amongst  your- 
nfres,  whether  you  incline  to  make  war  with 
OS,  or  to  be  our  friends :  if  war  be  your  choice, 
cuae  no  more  hither  without  arms,  if  you  are 
wist :  if  you  think  peace  for  your  turn,  come 
without  arms.    And,  if  you  are  friends,  it  shall 
U  my  care  that  your  affairs  shall  be  established 
sb  the  best  footing."    The  Chaldeans  having 
ketrd  these  things,  after  many  praises  bestowed 
OB  Cyrus,  and  many  assurances  of  friendship 
tad  trust  given  him  went  home. 

The  Armenian,  as  soon   as  he  heard  what 
Cjrus  had  done,  and  the  request  he  made  him, 
took  carpenters  with  him,  and   all   things  else 
that  he  thought  necessary,  and  came  to  Cyrus 
with  all  possible  despatch.     As  soon  as  he  saw 
Cyrus  he  said   to  him  :  "  O  Cyrus !   how  few 
things  in  futurity  are  men  able  to  foresee !  and 
how  many  projects  do  we  undertake  !     I  have 
endeavoured  on  this  occasion  to  obtain  liberty, 
and  I  became  more  a  slave  than  ever :  and, 
after  having  been  made  captive,  and  thinking 
our  destruction  certain,  we   now  again  appear 
to  be  in  a  condition  of  greater  safety  and  se- 
curity than  ever :  for  these   men  never  ceased 
doing  us  all   manner  of  mischief;  and  I  now 
find  them  just  in  the  condition  I  wished.   And 
be  it  known  to  you,"  said  he,  «  Cyrus,  that  to 
have  so   driven    the   Chaldeans  from    these 
heights,  I  would  have  given   many  times  the 
money  you  received  from  me ;  and  the  services 
you  promised  to   do  us  when  you  took  the 
money  you  have  now  so  fully  performed,  that 
we  appear  to  be  brought  under  new  obligations 
to  you,  which,  if  we  are  not  very  bad  men,  we 
ahsdl  be  ashamed  not  to  discharge ;  and  what- 
ever returns  we  make,  we  shall  not  be  found 
tc  have  done  so  much  as  such  a  benefactor  de- 
serves."    Thus  spoke  the  Armenian. 

The  Chaldeans  came  back,  begging  of  Cyrus 
to  make  peace  with  them.  Then  Cyrus  asked 
them :   "  Chaldeans !"  amid  he,  "  is  it  on  any 


other  consideration  that  you  desire  peace,  or  is 
it  only  because  you  think  you  shall  live  with 
more  security  in  peace  than  if  you  continue 
the  war,  since  we    ourselves  told  you  so  V 
"  We  have  other    considerations,"  said  the 
Chaldeans.  "  And  what,"  said  he, "  if  there  are 
still  other  advantages  that  may  accrue  to  you  by 
peace  1"    «  We  shall  be  still  the  more  pleased," 
said  they.  «  Do  you  think,  therefore,"  said  he, 
"  that  your  being  a  poor  and  needy  people  is 
caused  by  any  thing  else  but  by  the  want  of 
good  land."    They  agreed  with  him  in  this. 
«  Well,  then,"  said  Cyrus,  "  would  you  will- 
ingly be  at  liberty  to  cultivate  as  much  of  the 
Armenian  territory  as  you  pleased,  paying  the 
same  for  it  that  the  Armenians  do  1"    "  Yes," 
said  they,  "  if  we  could  be  secure  that  we 
should  not  be  injured."  "  What  say  you,  then, 
Armenian  1"  said  he,  <•  would  you  be  willing 
to  have  your  waste  land  cultivated  on  terms 
that  the  farmers  of  it  shall  pay  you  the  settled 
dues  1"    The  Armenian  said  he  would  give  a 
great  deal  to  have  it  so ;  for  his  revenue  would 
be  much  improved  by  it.    "  And  you,"  said  he, 
"  Chaldeans,  since  you  have  mountains  that  are 
fertile,  would  you  consent  that  the  Armenians 
should  use  them  for  posture,  on  condition  that 
they  who  make  use  of  them  shall  pay  what  is 
just  and  reasonable!"     The    Chaldeans  said 
that  they  would ;  for  it  would  be  a  considerable 
profit  to  them,  without  any  labour.  «  And  you, 
Armenian,"  said  he,  "  would  you  make  use  of 
the  pastures  of  these  men,  if  by   allowing  a 
small  profit  to  the  Chaldeans,  you  might  make 
a    much   greater    profit  by    it    yourselves?" 
*<  Readily,"  said  he,  "  if  I  thought  I  might 
do   it  securely."     "  And  securely  you   might 
do   it,"   said   he,  "  if  the  summits  were   in 
the  hands   of  your  friends."     The  Armenians 
agreed :  "  But,  truly,"  said  the  Chaldeaus,  "  we 
should  not  be  able  to  cultivate  securely,  neither 
the  lands  of  these  people,  nor  our  own,  if  they 
arc  in  possession  of  the  summits."    «<  But  sup- 
pose," said  he,  "  the  summits  are  possessed  by 
such  as  are  friends  to  you."     "  Thus,  indeed," 
said  they, "  things  might  do  very  well."  "  But, 
indeed,"  said  the  Armenian,  "  things  will  not 
be  well  with  us  if  these  men  come  to  be  again 
possessed  of  the  summits :  especially  when  they 
are  fortified."  Then  Cyrus  said :  "  Thus  there* 
fore  I  will  do :  I   will  give  up  the  summits  to 
neither  of  you,  but  we  will  keep  them  ourselves : 
and  if  either  of  you  injure  the  other,  we  will  take 
part  with  the  injured."  When  they  ta*x&  \&uv 
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they  l)oih  of  them  gave  their  applause,  and 
■aid  I  ■  Thin  only  can  (he  peace  be  firm  and 
•table."  On  this  they  gave  and  received,  mu- 
tually, aasursnees  of  frii- tui-hip  and  trust,  and 
stipulated  to  be  hoth  of  them  free  aud  inde- 
pendent of  each  other ;  to  intermarry,  to  culti- 
vate, and  feed  each  other'*  landf  reciprocally, 
and  to  he  common  allies  and  supporters  of 
each  other  againat  whosoever  should  injure 
either  of  them.  Thus  were  these  matters 
then  transacted  ;  and  these  agreement!  then 
made  between  the  Chaldean*  and  the  possessor 
of  Armenia,  subsist  Mill  to  thia  day.  When 
the  agreements  were  made  they  both  presently 
applied  themselves  with  leal  to  the  building  of 
this  fortress,  as  a  common  guard  I  and  they 
jointly  furnished  all  tilings  necessary  towards 

When  evening  came  on  he  took  both  puriii-s 
to  sup  with    him,  as  heing   now  friends.     Aa 
they  were  at   supper,  one    of  the    Chaldeans 
■aid  :  "  That  these  things  were  such  as  all  the 
rest  of  them    wished  for;  but  that    there  were 
some  of  the  Choldcana  who  lived  by  plunder, 
and  who  neither  knew  how  to  apply  themselves 
to  work,  nor  were  able  to   do  it,    being  a 
tomod  to  live    by  war;   for   they  were  always 
employed  on    plunder,  or  hired  out  on    son 
service  ;  frequently  to  the  king  of  the  Indian 
for  he  is    one."  said    they,    "  that  abounds 
gold:    and    frequently    to    Aatyages."     Thi 


to  discharge  the  pay  of  those  to  whoi 
comes  due,  and  to  honour  and  reward 
my  fellow -soldiers  as  are  deserving.  < 
accounts  I  would  have  plenty  of  tre 
think  I  want  it ;  and  to  spare  you  woi 
pleasure  to  me ;  for  I  now  reckon 
friends.  But  from  the  Indian  I  woui 
accept  something,  if  he  would  give  it  I 
messenger  therefore  that  I  desire  ja 
guides  and  assistants  to.  when  ho  gel 
shull  say  thus :  >  Prince  of  India,  C 
sent  me  to  you  :  he  says  that  he  is  in 
money,  expecting  another  army  iron 
(and  in  reality  I  do  expect  it,  said  be) 
send  him  therefore  as  much  as  you 
venienlly,  he  assures  you  that,  if  the 
a  happy  iaauo  lo  his  elTairs,  he  wil 
endeavours  to  make  you  think  that  ] 
taken  a  happy  step  in  gratifying  bin 
he  shall  aay  from  me.  Do  you  on  I 
hand  send  him  word  by  your  people 


wilil* 


of  acta 


we  get  any  thing  from  him,"  said  he," 
have  all  things  In  great  plenty  I  il 
nothing,  we  shall  know  that  we  ow 
thanks,  and  that  as  to  him,  we  ah 
liberty  to  regulate  all  our  affairs  as  I 
our  own  interests."  Thus  said  Cyn 
ing  on  it,  that  those  of  the  Armeu 
Chaldeans  that  went  on  this  messaj 
say  such  things  of  him,  as  be  himse 
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went  oat  and  mat  him,  being  overjoyed  at  the 
peace,  and  running  out  with  whatever  they  had 
of  greateat  value.  The  Armenian  waa  not  at 
all  uneasy  at  these  things,  thinking  that  Cyrus, 
by  means  of  these  honours  that  were  thus  paid 
bun  by  all,  would  be  the  better  pleased.  At 
last,  likewise,  the  wife  of  the  Armenian  met 
him,  having  her  daughters  with  her,  and  her 
younger  son,  and,  together  with  other  presents, 
she  brought  that  treasure  that  Cyrus  had  before 
refused.  Cyrus,  when  he  saw  her,  said  :  "  You 
shall  not  make  me  aueh  a  sort  of  man  as  to  run 
up  and  down  the  world  bestowing  my  services 
for  money !— Go  your  ways,  women,  and  keep 
all  this  treasure  that  you  bring,  and  do  not  give 
it  to  the  Armenian  again  to  bury ;  but  equip 
your  son  with  it,  in  the  handsomest  manner, 
and  send  him  to  the  wars;  and  out  of  the 
remainder  supply  yourself,  your  husband,  your 
daughters,  and  your  sons,  with  every  thing, 
whether  for  use  or  ornament,  that  may  make 
you  paaa  your  days  in  the  most  agreeable  and 
handsome  manner :  let  it  suffice  us  to  lay  our 
bodies  under  ground,  every  one  of  us  when  we 
die."  Having  said  this  he  marched  on ;  the 
Armenian  attended  on  him,  as  all  the  rest  like. 
wise  did,  calling  him,  aloud,  "  their  benefactor, 
and  an  excellent  man !"  Thus  they  did  till 
they  had  conducted  him  out  of  their  territory. 
The  Armenian  sent  a  greater  force  with  him, 
being  now  at  peace  at  home.  80  Cyrus  went 
away,  not  only  enriched  with  the  treasure  he 
had  received,  but  by  means  of  his  conduct  he 
had  laid  up  a  much  greater  store,  and  could 
supply  himself  whenever  he  wanted.  They 
then  encamped  on  the  borders.  The  next  day 
he  sent  the  army  and  treasure  to  Cy  ax  ares, 
who  was  at  hand,  as  he  bad  said  he  would  be. 
He  with  Tigrsnes,  and  the  principal  Persians, 
hunted  where  they  met  with  game,  and  diverted 
themselves. 

When  he  came  into  Media  he  distributed 
money  to  his  centurions,  as  much  as  he  thought 
sufficient  for  each  of  them,  and  that  they  might 
have  wherewithal  to  reward  such  of  their  men 
under  them  as  they  might  happen  to  be  parti- 
cularly pleased  with :  for  he  thought  that  if 
every  one  rendered  his  part  of  the  army  praise, 
worthy,  the  whole  would  be  set  right  to  his 
hands.  And  if  he  any  where  observed  any 
thing  that  might  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
the  army,  he  purchased  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
deserving;  reckoning  that  whatever  his 


men  were  possessed  of  that  waa  beautiful  and 
noble,  it  waa  all  an  ornament  to  himself. 

When  he  had  made  a  distribution  amongst 
them  out  of  what  he  bad  received,  then,  in  an 
assembly  of  centurions,  captains,  and  all  others 
that  he  particularly  esteemed,  he  spoke  to  this 
effect :  «  Friends  !  a  particular  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  seems  now  to  attend  us,  both  be- 
cause we  have  plenty,  and  that  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  what  enables  us  to  bestow  rewards 
where  we  desire,  and  to  be  rewarded  every  one 
according  to  his  merit.  But  then  we  ought  by 
all  means  to  remember  what  the  things  are 
that  have  procured  us  these  advantages,  and  on 
examination  you  will  find  them  to  be  these : 
our  being  watchful  on  the  proper  occasions, 
our  being  laborious,  our  despatch,  and  our  not 
giving  way  to  the  enemy.  It  is  our  part  there- 
fore to  continue  thus  brave  men  for  the  future ; 
determining  with  ourselves  that  obedience  and 
resolution,  labour  and  hazard,  on  the  proper 
occasions,  are  things  that  produce  great  plea- 
sures and  great  advantages." 

But  Cyrus  considered  how  well  the  bodies 
of  his  men  stood  with  respect  to  their  being 
able  to  undergo  all  military  labours,  how  well 
their  minds  were  disposed  with  respect  to  a 
contempt  of  the  enemy,  how  skilful  they  were 
in  all  things  fitting,  each  in  their  several  sorts 
of  arms,  and  he  saw  that  they  were  all  well 
disposed  with  respect  to  obedience  to  their 
commanders ;  from  all  this  therefore  he  now 
desired  to  come  to  action  with  the  enemy, 
knowing  that  by  delay  some  part  or  other  of  a 
noble  preparation  comes  to  change  and  fail  in 
the  commander's  hands.  And  besides,  observ- 
ing that  from  a  contention  in  things  wherein 
men  are  ambitious  to  exceed,  the  soldiers  had 
contracted  envy  and  ill-will  to  each  other ;  he 
was  for  this  reason  desirous  to  lead  them  as 
soon  as  possible  out  into  the  enemy's  country  ; 
knowing  that  common  dangers  make  friends, 
and  fellow-combatants  keep  in  a  friendly  dis- 
position one  towards  another ;  and  that  in  this 
circumstance,  they  neither  envy  those  that  are 
finely  armed,  nor  those  that  are  ambitious  of 
glory ;  but  that  even  such  men  themselves  rather 
applaud  and  esteem  others  that  are  like  them, 
accounting  them  their  fellow-labourers  in  the 
publie  service.  80,  in  the  first  place,  he  com- 
pletely armed  them  all,  and  formed  them  into 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  order  that  was  pos- 
sible.    He  then  summoned  the  commander! 
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of  ten  thousands,  the  commando™  of  thousands, 
the  centurions,  and  captains,  far  these  were 
exempt  frum  tu-iug  n-clioned  uf  Ibe  number  of 
those  that  conatituted  the  military  rank;  and 
when  they  were 
commander-in-chief,  or  to  transmit  any  petti, 
cular  directions  to  nihera;  yet  thui  there  waa 
nothing  left  confuted  and  without  rule,  but  lb 
remainder  of  the  men  wore  preaerved  in  orde 
by  the  commanded  of  twelves  and  eiies.  When 
the  proper  peraona  were  assembled,  lie  conduct- 
ed ill. 'in  about  with  him,  and  allowed  them  ail 
thaL  was  right  and  in  proper  order,  and  taught 
them  in  what  consisted  tbe  strength  of  every 
ally.     And  when  lie  h.nl  r:iisi-,l  in  theae  men  s 

their  several  distinct  bodies,  leach  Ihem  what 
he  had   taught  themselves,  and  endeav 


all  . 


■  dtmin 


they  might  (ft  forward  with  all  possible  ardour. 
And  he  bade  them  in  the  morning  attend  at 
Cyaiarea'  door.  They  then  retired,  and  did 
aa  they  were  ordered. 

The  neit  morning,  an  soon  aa  it  was  day, 
the  proper  persons  attended  at  the  doors  ;  and 
Cyrus,  entering  in  with  them  to  Cyaxsrea,  be- 
gan a  discourie  to  this  offect :  "  I  know,  Cy- 
axarei."  said  he,  "  that  what  I  am  going  to  say 


i  unwilling 


on  ua,  march  Qp  to  them  and  atta 
But  we  shall  have  the  minds  of  on 
tx'il.T  condition,  arid  more  animate 
march  to  the  enemy,  and  aeem  not  la 
of  them  against  our  wills.  They  w 
much  greater  terror  of  ua  when  theyi 
that  we  do  not  ait  at  homo  in  dread, 
tied  with  them ;  but  that,  aa  aoon  a 
ceive  them  advancing,  we  march  a 
them,  in  order  to  close  with  them  aj 
possible ;  and  that  we  do  not  wait  till 
country  is  distressed  by  them ;  but 
prevent  them  and  lay  their  lands  waa 
then,"  said  he,  "  if  we  strike  terror  ii 

be  a  very  great  advantage  to  ua.  Tbm 
the  danger  to  be  much  less  to  ua,  a 
greater  to  the  enemy.  And  my  faih 
■aid,  you  yourself  say,  and  all  others  a 
battles  are  decided  rather  by  Ibe  cou 
spirits  of  men,  than  by  the  strength 
bodies."  Thus  be  apoke,  and  Cya 
plied:  "0  Cyrus!  and  you  the  rei 
Peraiuns,  do  not  imagine  that  the  ma 
you  la  burdensome  and  uneasy  to  1 
indeed,  the  marching  into  the  enemy1 
seem*  now  to  me  to  be  the  better 
'■  Since,  therefore,"  said  Cyrua,  "we 
opinion,  let  ua  make  all  thitiga  ready,  t 
ascred  rights  signify  the  approbation  ol 
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of  booty.  Then  changing  their  encampments, 
and  bang  provided  with  all  things  necessary  in 
abundance,  and  laying  the  country  watte,  they 
waited  lor  the  enemy.  When  they  were  aaid 
to  be  advancing,  and  not  to  be  at  the  distance 
of  above  two  days'  march,  then  Cyrus  aaid : 
•  Now,  Cyaxares,  is  the  time  for  us  to  march 
sad  meet  them,  and  not  to  appear,  either  to  the 
many  or  to  our  own  people,  afraid  of  advancing 
•gainst  them ;  but  let  us  make  it  evident  that 
we  do  not  come  to  a  battle  with  them  against 
oar  wills."  When  Cyaxares  had  agreed,  they 
advanced  towards  the  enemy,  keeping  always 
in  order,  and  marching  each  day  as  far  aa  they 
thought  it  proper :  they  took  their  supper  by 
day-light,  and  made  no  fires  in  their  camp  by 
night,  but  made  them  before  the  front  of  the 
enap,  that  by  means  of  these  fires  they  might 
perceive  if  any  people  approached  in  the  night, 
tad  might  not  be  seen  themselves  by  the  ap- 
proachers ;  and  they  frequently  made  their  fires 
behind  the  camp,  in  order  to  deceive  the  ene- 
my;  ao  that  the  enemy's  people  that  were  sent 
oat  for  intelligence  sometimes  fell  in  with  the 
advanced  guards,  thinking  themselves  to  be  still 
at  a  distance  from  the  camp,  because  the  fires 
were  behind. 

The  Assyrians  then,  and  those  that  attended 
them,  as  soon  aa  the  armies  were  near  to  each 
other,  threw  ap  an  entrenchment  round  them- 
selves ;  a  thing  that  the  barbarian  kings  practise 
to  this  day  when  they  encamp,  and  they  do  it 
with  ease  by  means  of  their  multitude  of  hands  ; 
for  they  know  that  an  army  of  horse  in  the 
night  is  confused  and  unwieldy,  especially  if 
they  are  barbarian  :  for  they  have  their  horses 
tied  down  to  their  mangers,  and  if  they  are  at- 
tacked, it  is  troublesome  in  the  night  to  loose 
the  horses,  to  bridle  them,  and  to  put  on  them 
their  breastplates  and  other  furniture ;  and 
when  they  have  mounted  their  horses,  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  march  them  through  the 
camp.  On  all  these  accounts,  both  they  and 
others  of  them  throw  up  an  entrenchment  round 
themselves ;  and  they  imagine  that  their  being 
entrenched  puts  it  in  their  power,  as  long  as 
they  please  to  avoid  fighting.  And  doing 
thus,  they  approached  each  other. 

When  they  were  advanced  to  about  the  dis- 
tance of  a  parasang,  the  Assyrians  encamped 
ha  the  manner  before  expressed,  in  a  post  en- 
trenched, but  exposed  to  view ;  Cyrus  in  a 
place  the  moat  concealed  that  was  possible, 
with  villages  and  rising  grounds  before  him, 

5 


reckoning  that  all  thinga  hostile  that  discover 
themselves  on  a  sudden,  are  the  more  terrible 
to  the  opposite  party.  And  both  parties  that 
night,  posting  advanced  guards,  aa  was  proper, 
went  to  rest 

The  next  day  the  Assyrian,  and  Croesus,  and 
the  other  leaders,  gave  their  armies  rest  in  their 
strong  camp.  Cyrus  and  Cyaxares  waited  in 
order  of  battle,  aa  intending  to  fight,  if  the 
enemy  advanced.  When  it  appeared  that  the 
enemy  would  not  stir  out  of  their  entrench- 
ment, nor  come  to  a  battle  that  day,  Cyaxares 
summoned  Cyrus,  and  all  the  other  proper 
persons  to  him,  and  spoke  to  this  effect :  « It 
is  my  opinion,  friends,'*  said  he,  "that  we 
should  march,  in  the  order  we  are  in,  up  to  the 
entrenchment  of  these  men,  and  show  them 
that  we  are  desirous  to  come  to  a  battle ;  for  by 
this  means,"  said  he, "  if  they  do  not  come  out 
to  ua,  our  men  will  act  with  the  more  courage 
against  them;  and  the  enemy,  observing  our 
boldness,  will  be  the  more  terrified."  This 
was  his  opinion :  but  Cyrus  said :  "  By  the 
gods  !  Cyaxares,  we  must  by  no  means  act  in 
this  manner ;  for  if  we  now  discover  ourselves, 
and  march  as  you  desire,  the  enemy  will  see  ua 
advancing  towards  them,  and  will  be  in  no 
manner  of  fear  of  us,  knowing  themselves  to  be 
in  a  situation  secure  from  any  danger ;  and 
after  having  made  this  march,  when  we  shall 
retreat,  then  again,  seeing  our  number  much 
inferior  to  theirs,  they  will  have  a  contempt  for 
us,  and  to-morrow  will  march  out  with  minds 
more  firm  and  resolute.  But  now,"  said  he, 
"  that  they  know  we  are  at  hand,  without  see- 
ing us,  be  assured  they  do  not  contemn  us,  but 
are  solicitous  to  know  how  things  stand  ;  and 
are,  I  know  very  well,  continually  taken  up  in  ' 
debating  about  us.  But  when  they  march  out, 
then  ought  we,  at  once,  to  make  our  appear- 
ance, march  instantly,  and  close  with  them, 
taking  them  at  the  advantage  we  have  hereto- 
fore desired."  Cyrus  having  spoken  thus, 
Cyaxares  and  the  rest  agreed  in  opinion  with 
him.  Then,  having  taken  their  suppers,  placed 
their  guards,  and  made  many  fires  in  the  front, 
before  those  guards,  they  went  to  rest. 

The  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  Cyrus, 
with  a  crown  on  his  head,  made  a  sacrifice ; 
and  ordered  the  rest  of  the  alike-honoured  to 
attend  the  holy  rites  with  crowns.  When  the 
sacrifice  was  over  Cyrus  called  them  together, 
and  said  :  "  The  gods,  friends,  as  the  diviner* 
say,  and  aa  I  myself  think,  do  fortou  thtA  \tan% 
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will  be  ■  bailie.    They  g 
promise  us  safely  by  tl 


ie  ashamed  b 


ion  of  n 


yoa  underaland  thoae 
thing*  as  well  as  I  do  ;  thai  you  have  practised 
and  learned,  anil  continue  lo  learn,  all  the  lime 
things  that  I  have  done  j  »o  that  you  may  jusl- 
ly  instruct  others  in  them  :  but  If,  pcrhapj,  you 
may  not  have  taken  exoet  notice  of  them,  pray 
hear :  Those  mm  (hat  we  have  lately  admitted 
■  our  fallow- com ba tan ta,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  make   like  ourselves,  it  ii   y 


lind    for  wha 


purposes  we 


,•  :,ll 


maintained  by  Cyaxares ;  what  the  things 
that  we  practise,  and  have  invited  them  to,  and 
wherein  thpy  mid  they  would  joyfully  1 
rivals :  and  put  them  in  mind  likewise  i 
that  this  day  will  show  what  every  01 
serves ;  for,  in  things  where  men  have  been 
late  learners,  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  of  them 
have  need  of  a  monitor.  One  ought  to  be  con 
tented  if  they  can  make  themselves  qood  ant 
luefui  men  on  admonition  ;  Cieu  in  doing  thii 
you  will  make  a  trial  of  yourselves  ;  for  he  that 

better  men,  must  be  justly 
himself  completely  good.  But  he  who  bears 
theae  things  in  mind  lo  himself  only,  and 
satisfied  with  that,  should  in  justice  account 
himself  but  half  complete.     The  reason  why  I 


miaaly,  yon  do  not  sufler  him  to  Jo  ac 
story  be  of  advantage  to  any,  it  is  ao  U 
both  by  reason  of  your  age  and  the  wei| 
yout  military  habit.  If  they  therefore  wl 
before,  call  out  toyouand  exhort  you  lo  f 
comply  with  them ;  and  that  you  may  1 
outdone  by  them  in  this,  do  you  exhort 
to  lead  with  more  despatch 
enemy.  Go,  then,"  said  he,  "and  wbe 
taken  your  dinners,  come  crowned 
the  real,  to  your  ranks."  Cyrus'  men  was 

The  Assyrians,  when  they  had  dined,  I 
ed  boldly  out,  and  formed  thomaelvea  a 
great  deal  of  resolution.  The  king  h. 
formed  them,  driving  round  in  his  chana 
he  made  them  an  exhortation  in  this  mi 
•'  Men  of  Assyria  I  now  ia  the  lime  fot 
be  brave  men,  for  now  is  your  trial  ft 
lives,  for  the  counliy  whereyouwere  be 
the  houaca  where  you  were  bred,  ta 
wives  and  children,  and  for  all  iMngs  m 
thai  you  possess.  If  yon  conquer,  yoa  1 
main  masters  of  all  these  as  before  ;  if  j 
defeated,  be  assured  you  give  them  all  ut 
enemy.  Therefore,  aa  you  value  victory 
firm  and  fight ;  for  it  ia  folly  for  those  t 
sire  conquest  to  turn  the  blind,  unarm 
handles*  parts  of  their  bodies  to  the  oat 
flight.  He  ia  a  fool,  who,  for  love  | 
should  attempt  (lying,  when  he  know*  t 
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They  wiD  not  take  themselves  to  be  defteted ; 
tod  it  will  be  necessary  for  yon  to  come  to 
another  battle,  when  perhepe  they  will  contrive 
better  than  they  do  now,  that  they  ghre  them- 
selves up  to  na  to  parcel  out  and  engage  aa 
■any  of  them  aa  we  please."  The  messengers 
having  heard  this  went  their  way. 

On  this  came  Chrysantaa  the  Persian,  and 
others  of  the  alike-honoured,  bringing  with 
them  certain  deserters.  Cyrus,  as  usual,  re- 
quired from  these  deserters  on  account  of  the 
enemy.  They  told  him  that  they  were  already 
marching  out  in  arms ;  that  the  king  was  come 
out,  and  was  forming  them ;  and  that,  continu- 
ally, ae  they  marched  out,  he  made  them  many 
warm  and  vigorous  exhortations,  aa  the  hear- 
ers, they  said,  reported.  Here  Chrysantaa 
spoke : «  Cyrus,"  said  he,'  «  what,  therefore,  if 
yon  should  call  the  soldiers  together  while  you 
are  yet  at  liberty  to  make  them  an  exhortation, 
in  order  to  make  them  braver  and  better  men!*' 
Then  Cyrus  said:  "O  Chrysantaa!  let  not 
the  exhortations  of  the  Assyrians  disturb  you ; 
for  no  exhortation  whatever,  though  ever  so 
noble,  can,  at  the  instant,  make  the  hearers 
brave  if  they  were  not  so  before ;  nor  can  it 
make  them  skilful  at  the  bow,  unless  they  have 
before  practised  it ;  nor  skilful  at  the  javelin, 
nor  horsemen;  nor  can  it  give  them  bodies 
capable  of  labour  unless  they  have  been  before 
inured  to  it"  Chrysantaa  then  said :  "  But  it 
is  enough,  if  you  can  make  their  minds  better 
by  your  exhortation."  "And  can  a  word/' 
said  Cyrus,  "  spoken  at  the  instant  inspire  the 
minds  of  the  hearers  with  a  sense  of  shame,  or 
hinder  them  from  doing  things  mean  and  base  ? 
Can  it  influence  them  effectually  to  undergo  all 
labours,  and  run  all  hazards,  to  gain  praise  ! 
Can  it  establish  this  sentiment  firmly  in  their 
minds,  that  to  die  fighting  is  rather  to  be 
chosen  than  to  be  saved  by  flying  1  And  if 
such  sentiments,"  said  he,  "  are  to  be  instilled 
into  men,  and  to  be  made  lasting,  ought  there 
not,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  such  laws  estab- 
lished whereby  a  life  with  honour  and  liberty 
should  be  provided  for  the  brave  ?  and  such  a 
coarse  of  life  traced  out  and  laid  before  the 
vicious,  as  should  be  abject  and  painful,  and 
not  worth  living  out  ?  Then  there  ought  to  be 
teachers  and  governors  in  these  affairs,  who 
should  direct  men  right,  should  teach  and  ac- 
custom them  to  practise  these  things,  till 
they  come  to  determine  with  themselves,  that 
the  brave  and  the  renowned  are.  in  reality,  the 


happiest  of  all;  and  to  judge  that  the  vicious 
and  the  infamous  are  of  all  the  moat  miser- 
able ;  for  thus  ought  those  to  stand  affected 
who  are  to  make  their  institution  and  disci- 
pline overrule  their  fear  of  the  enemy.  But,  if, 
just  at  the  time  that  men  are  marching  in  arms 
to  the  enemy,  when  many  are  hurried  out  of 
all  their  former  learning  and  knowledge,  it 
were  in  one's  power,  by  putting  together  a 
set  form  of  words,  to  make  men  in  the  instant 
soldiers,  then  were  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  both  to  learn  and  to  teach  the  greatest 
virtue  that  belongs  to  men.  Nor  could  I  be 
secure  that  the  men  we  now  have,  and  that 
have  been  exercised  under  us,  would  remain 
firm,  unless  I  saw  you  here  present  with  them, 
who  will  be  examples  to  them  in  their  be- 
haviour, and  will  be  able  to  remind  them  if 
they  are  at  a  loss  in  any  thing.  I  should  very 
much  wonder,"  said  he,  «  Chrysantaa,  if  a 
discourse,  ever  so  finely  spoken,  should  be 
able  to  teach  bravery  to  men  wholly  undis- 
ciplined in  virtue,  any  more  than  a  song  well 
sung  could  teach  music  to  such  aa  where  wholly 
uninstructed  in  it"  In  this  manner  they  dis- 
coursed. 

And  Cyaxares  sent  word  again  to  Cyrus, 
that  he  was  much  in  the  wrong  to  spend  time, 
and  not  march  immediately  to  the  enemy. 
Cyrus  made  answer  to  the  messengers :  "  Let 
him  be  assured,"  said  he,  "  that  there  are  not 
yet  come  out  so  many  of  them  as  there  ought 
to  be ;  and  tell  him  this,  openly  before  all ; 
but  since  it  is  his  opinion,  I  will  lead  out  this 
instant."  Having  said  this,  and  having  made 
his  supplications  to  the  gods,  he  led  the  army 
out.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  put  forward 
with  more  despatch,  he  led  the  way,  and  they 
followed ;  and  they  did  it  in  a  very  orderly 
manner,  because  they  understood  how  to  march 
in  order,  and  had  been  exercised  in  it ;  they 
did  it  with  vigour  and  resolution,  by  means  of 
their  emulation  of  each  other,  by  having  inured 
their  bodies  to  labour,  and  having  all  their 
officers  at  the  bead  of  them ;  and  they  did  it 
with  pleasure,  because  they  were  wise ;  for 
they  knew,  and  had  long  since  learned,  that  it 
was  their  safest  and  easiest  course  to  close  with 
the  enemy,  especially  when  consisting  of  ar- 
chers, of  men  armed  with  javelins,  and  of 
horse.  While  they  were  yet  out  of  reach  of 
the  enemy's  weapons,  Cyrus  gave  out  the 
word,  which  was  this,  « Jove,  our  assistant 
and  leader !"     When  the  word  came  about  to 
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him  again,  ha  begun  the  usual  hymn  to  the 
youth*  of  .1  ■  ■  re,  Castor  and  Tullui.  The;  (11, 
Willi  great  devotion,  accompanied  him,  wilh  a 
loud  voice ;  for,  in  such  a  circumsUncc,  Ihey 
who  feat  the  deitiea  are  ihe  lea  in  fear  of  men. 
When  the  hymn  was  over,  the  alike-honoured, 
marching  wilh  alacrity  and  perfect  good  dis- 
cipline, and  at  ihe  same  lime  looking  round  ut 
each  other,  calling  by  their  name*  those  that 
were  on  each  hand  of  them,  and  thoae  that 
were  the   noil    behind   them,  and    frequently 

brave  men!"  they  exhorted  each  other  to  fol- 
low I  they  that  were  behind,  hearing  this,  ex- 
vigour  and  resolution.  And  Cyrus  had  an 
army  full  of  apirit  and  of  ardour  in  the  pursuit 
of  honour:  full  of  vigour,  boldncas,  mutual 
cihsrtution,  discretion,  and  obedience,  which  1 
think  the  moat  terrible  to  an  enemy. 

Thoae  of  the  Aaayriani  who  fought  from 
their  cbarinta,  in  front,  before  Ihe  real,  aa  so; 
a*  the  Persian  body  vcaa  near,  end  ready 
close  in  with  them,  mounted  their  chario 
and  retreated  to  their  own  body.  Their  I 
chers,  and  their  men  armed  with  the  javcli 
and  their  dinger*,  made  the  discharge  of  thi 
weapons  a  good  while  before  they  could  rea 
their  enemy.  Aa  soon  as  the  Persian*  car 
up  on  these  weapons  that  hud  been  thus  d 
charged,  Cyrus    cried  aloud,  "  Now,  my  bra 


trance*  of  the  intrench  men  t,  laid  many  t 
on  the  ground,  a*  they  were  pressing  o 
other  and  leaping  in  after  those  that  fe 
the  ditch,  they  killed  them,  both  roe 
horses,  promiscuously  ;  for  *ome  of  the  e 
of  the  enemy  were  forced  on,  in  theii 
and  fell  in  among*!  the  rest.  The  ] 
horse,  observing  these  things,  chsrged  ll 
my'abone;  and  they  gave  way  before 
Then  followed  a  pursuit  of  both  hon 
men,  and  a  mighty  slaughter  of  both, 
who  were  within  the  Syrian  intrenchme 
were  posted  at  the  top  of  it,  by  reason 
dreadful  spectacle  before  them,  and  o 
terror,  had  neither  ability  Dor  skill  to  < 
cutton  with  their  arrow*  and  javelin*  a 

And  learning,  presently  after,  that  so  sot 
Persians  had  cut  their  way  through 
entrances  of  the  in  trench  m  en  1,  they 
away  and  fled  from  the  lop  of  it  The 
rian  women,  and  those  of  their  allies,  a 
them,  such  as  bad  children,  and  some  th. 
of  the  younger  sort,  seeing  that  they  i 
began  to  fly  in  the  camp,  set  up  a  clamoi 
ran  up  and  down  in  consternation,  rendii 
clothes  and  tearing  themselves,  and  begi 
every  one  they  met  not  to  fly  and  *1 
them,  but  to  stand  by  their  children,  b] 
and  by  each  other.  Here  the  prince* 
selves,    with    those    they   chiefly    confii 
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L  Crmus,  wmhing  there  for  some  considerable 
tune  with  the  army,  and  having  made  it  appear 
that  they  were  ready  to  fight,  if  any  would  come 
out  against  them,  since  nobody  stirred,  led  off 
to  the  distance  he  thought  proper,  and  they 


Then  having  placed  his  guards,  and  sent  out 
his  100018,  he  placed  himself  in  the  midst,  and 
calling  his  soldiers  together,  he  spoke  to  this 
esfcet:  «  Men  of  Persia !  I  do,  in  the  first 
place,  give  all  possible  praise  to  the  gods ;  I  be- 
yon  all  do  the  same ;  for  wo  have  obtained 
and  safety.  Out  of  what  we  possess 
it  is  our  duty  to  make  the  gods  our 
of  gratitude  and  thanks,  in  return  for 
things.  After  this,  I  give  praise  to  you 
aO ;  for  the  action  that  is  passed  has  been  per- 
formed by  yon  ail.  When  I  have  made  my  in- 
quiry from  the  proper  persons  what  each  man 
deserves,  I  will  endeavour,  both  in  word  and 
in  deed,  to  pay  every  man  his  due.  With  re- 
spect to  Chrysantas,  indeed,  who  was  the  near- 
est centurion  to  me,  I  need  not  enquire  of  others, 
but  I  know  myself  how  well  he  behaved ;  for 
he  performed  all  those  other  acts  that  I  believed 
you  all  did ;  and  when  I  gave  out  orders  to  re- 
treat, calling  on  him  particularly  by  name,  he, 
who  had  his  sword  held  up  to  give  his  enemy  a 
stroke,  obeyed  me  in  the  instant,  and,  forbear- 
ing to  do  what  he  was  about,  performed  my 
command.  For  he  retreated  himself,  and  trans- 
mitted the  order  with  the  greatest  despatch  to 
others;  so  that  he  got  his  century  out  of 
weapon's  cast  before  the  enemy  perceived 
that  we  were  retreating,  before  they  extended 
their  bows,  or  threw  their  javelins ;  so  that  he 
was  himself  unhurt,  and  kept  his  men  unhurt 
by  this  obedience.  But  there  are  others,"  said 
he,  «*  that  I  see  wounded ;  and  when  I  have  ex- 
ssnned  at  what  time  it  was  that  they  were 
wounded,  I  will  then  declare  my  opinion  con- 


cerning them.  Chrysantas  I  now  reward  with 
the  command  of  a  thousand,  as  a  man  vigorous 
in  action,  prudent,  and  able  both  to  obey  and 
command.  And  when  the  gods  shall  grant  us 
any  farther  advantage,  neither  will  I  then  for- 
get him.  And  I  am  desirous  too/*  said  he, 
"  to  give  you  all  an  advice ;  that  you  would 
never  lose  the  remembrance  and  the  consider- 
ation of  what  you  now  see  by  this  battle ;  that 
you  may  always  have  it  settled  in  your  minds, 
whether  it  is  flight,  or  virtue  rather,  that  pre- 
serves the  lives  of  men;  whether  they  who 
readily  engage  in  action  come  off  the.  better,  or 
they  who  are  backward  and  unwiQyQig;  and 
that  you  may  judge  how  great  a.  pleasure  it  is 
that  victory  affords.  You  may  now  the  better 
make  a  judgment  of  these  things,  having  had 
experience  of  them,  and  the  affair  having  been 
so  lately  transacted.  And,"  said  he,  "  by 
having  the  consideration  of  these  things  always 
present  in  your  minds,  you  will  become  the 
better  men.  Now,  like  discreet  and  worthy 
men,  favoured  of  heaven,  take  your  suppers, 
make  your  libations  to  the  gods,  begin  your 
hymn,  and  be  observant  of  the  word  of  com- 
mand." 

This  said,  he  mounted  on  his  horse  and  rode 
off.  Then  coming  to  Cyaxares,  and  having 
congratulated  with  him,  as  was  proper,  having 
seen  how  things  stood  there,  and  having  in- 
quired whether  Cyaxares  had  any  farther  need 
of  him,  he  rode  back  to  his  own  army.  Cyrus' 
men,  having  taken  their  suppers  and  placed 
their  guards,  as  was  proper,  went  to  rest. 

The  Assyrians,  on  their  prince  being  killed, 
and  together  with  him  all  the  bravest  of  their 
men,  were  all  in  a  desponding  condition,  and 
many  of  them  fled  from  the  camp  in  the  night. 
On  seeing  these  things,  Crbsus,  and  their 
other  allies,  lost  all  courage,  for  they  were 
surrounded  with  difficulties  on  all  sides.    And 

to 
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what  chiefly  lunk  the  courage  of  them  ail,  m, 
that  the  principal  nation  of  all  that  wen  in  the 
army  were  en tirely con  foiin  JeJ  in  their  opiniona. 
So  the  j  quitted  the  camp,  and  went  off  in  the 

Ai  aoon  M  it  wu  day,  and  that  the  camp  ap- 
peared to  be  entirely  abandoned,  Cjrua  imme- 
diately made  the  Persians  march  first  into  it. 
Great  numbera  of  eheep  and  oien  had  bean  left 
then  by  the  enemy,  and  many  wagons  full  of 
abundance  of  valuable  things.  After  tbie,  the 
Medea  with  Cyaiares  marched  in,  and  there 
took  their  dinner*.  When  they  had  dined, 
Cyrus  called  his  centurions  together,  and  spoke 
to  this  effect :  ■  Friends  !  how  many  valuable 
things  have  wc,in  my  opinion,  perfectly  thrown 
away,  when  the  gods  had  delivered  them  into 
our  hands!  for  you  yourselves  see  that  the 
enemy  are  {lying  fur  fear  of  us.  And  how  can 
any  body  think  that  they  who,  when  poseeeaed 
of  an  intrenched  post,  quilted  it  anil  Bed,  can 
stand  and  look  us  in  the  face  on  fair  ground  7 
They  who  did  not  stand  before  they  had  made 

they  are  beaten,  and  have  been  so  ill  in-nlnl  li 
us?  How  should  the  worst  of  those  men  in- 
cline to  fight  us,  of  whom  the  best  have  been 
destroyed  1"  On  Ibis  somebody  said:  "Why 
do  we  not  immediately  pursue,  when  the  ad- 
plied:  ■  Why, 


Of  pleasure ;  bat  my  opinion  is,  thai 
much  the  moat  advantageous  thing  to  b 
of  000*8  self  in  the  greatest  pleasure 
And  what  ia  there  that  gives  men  gnat 
aura  than  the  good  fortune,  that  haa 
fallen  na  !  Therefore,  since  we  have  tJ 
fortune,  if  we  take  care  to  preserve  it  i 
cration  and  temper,  perhapa  we  may, 
hazard,  grow  old  in  heppineaa.  But  i 
it  greedily  and  insatiably,  and  eoda 
pursue  one  piece  of  good  fortune  after 
take  care  lest  we  suffer  the  (time  fate  I 
say  many  people  do  at  sea,  who,  by  r, 
their  having  been  once  fortunate,  w 
cease  repeating  their  voyages  till  they 
And  as  they  say  many  do,  who,  having 
one  victory,  and  aiming  at  more,  hav< 
first,  If,  indeed,  the  enemy  who  are 
fewer  than  we,  perhaps  we  might  pun 
with  safety  ;  but  consider  what  part 
it  was  that  our  whole  number  fought 
uuered,  the  rest  were  out  of  the  action 
less  we  force  them  to  fight,  are  goi 
ways,  meanly  and  ignorantly,  without 
their  own  strength  or  ours.     If  they  . 

than  they  are  in  ktanding  to  us,  how  cj 
pen   otherwise  than    that    we  shiill  fo 


insured,  that  you  ni 
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Tlawi  Qpw^ian*y  aaid :«  You  abett 
pal  no  caws  do  be*  enow  dame  to  follow  me 

to  foil*    Perhape  we  moy 
bring  yon,  end  every  one  of 
yuote,  what  jov  will  all  be 
We  will  not*  pome  the  main 
had?  of  teonewjy ;  far  how  ehonld  we  bt  able 
tosryewawonfeoathcm!  Bet  if  we  meet  with 
amy  nanus;  etrogg&ngfrem  the  net  of  the  arm jf 
erfceteehie^wewffleomeaedbringittoyou. 
Ceenidwthsni,"  eeid  be, « that  when  yon  want- 
ed ee«  we  ceen  e  bmg  journey  to  do  yon  pleo- 
emm ;  it  weee  but  Jnet  therefoxe  thnt  you  should 
we  hi  lotnrn,  that  we  may  go  home  pce- 
and  not  all  of  na  have  our 
Hem  Cyaxares  eaid: 
•If  any  one,  indeed,  would  attend  yon  of  hia 
I  ehonld  think  myself  obliged  to 
with  me  then  one  of  theae 
who  ebeH  tell  yoor  message." 
he,  « take  which  of  them  yon 
'  And  there  happened  to  be  thet  person 
whojaad  celled  bimeelf  hia  relation,  and 
hod  biased;  Cyrna  therefore  immedi- 
etafy  eeid :  •» I  am  contented  with  thia  man." 
« Let  him  therefore,"  said  he,  "  attend  yon  ; 
and  do  yon/9  aaid  he,  «  declare  that  any  one 
who  ie  witting  may  go  with  Cyme."    80,  tak- 
ing thia  men  with  him,  he  went  out    Aa  aoon 
aa  ho  caeno  out,  Cyrna  presently  aaid  to  him, 
■  Hew  yon  will  make  it  appear  whether  yon 
epeko  truth,  when  yon  aaid  yon  were  delighted 
with  the  eight  of  roe."    "  When  yon  propose 
thkasatser,"  said  the  Mede,  "I  will  not  aban- 
don yon."    «  And  will  yon  not,"  said  Cyrus, 
•yonionlfoeponso  it,  and  propose  it  to  others  1" 
Then,  with  on  oath,  «  By  Jove !"  aaid  he,  « I 
wiO;  end  thnt  till  I  make  you  delighted  with 
me  sight  of  me."    Then  did  this  messenger  of 
Cyaxexee  discharge  bimeelf  with  xeel,  in  all  re- 
ssecss,  by  der hiring  hia  meaaage  to  the  Medea ; 
end  nddod  this  of  bimeelf :  «  That,  for  his  part, 
he  would  not  desert  this  beat  and  most  excel- 
lent of  awn  ;  end,  what  wee  above  all,  thia  man 
who  domed  his  origin  from  the  gods !" 

VL  White  Cyrus  wm  transacting  theae  affaire 
eaomcanee  measangers  from  the  Hyrcaniana, 
m  if  by  divine  appointment.  The  Hyrcanians 
am  hetderere  on  the  Assyrians ;  they  are  no 

I  gen*  notion,  end  therefare  subject  to  the  Ae- 
ejriene;  they  at  that  time,  it  seems,  consisted 
af  borne,  and  do  eo  at  thia  day :  the  Assyrians 
eWsjcre  need  them  aa  the  Tenindaimoniane  do 
we  fsopis  of  8etros,  not  snoring  them  in 


mngneeend  dangers;  and  they  nt  that  tee. 
had  commended  them  to  make  the  reer-guard, 
being  a  thousand  hone,  that  In  ceee  eny  denger 
pleased  on  them  in  the  rear,  thee*  men  might 
have  it  fall  on  them  before  it  reached  them- 
sehee.  The  Hyrcaniana,  being  to  merch  be- 
hind all,  had  their  wegone  end  demesnes  in 
the  rear :  for  moat  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 
are  attended  in  their  military  expeditione  by 
those  thet  they  live  with  at  home.  And  the 
Hyrcaniana  at  that  time  attended  the  service  in 
thet  manner.  Considering  therefore  with 
themselves  what  they  euheied  under  the  As- 
syrians ;  that  their  prince  wee  now  dead,  and 
they  beaten ;  that  the  army  wee  now  under  great 
terror ;  that  their  allies  were  in  a  desponding 
condition,  and  were  quitting  them ;  on  theae 
consideratione,  this  appeared  to  them  to  be  n 
noble  opportunity  to  revolt,  if  Cyrus*  nam 
would  but  mil  on  the  enemy  in  conjunction 
with  them.  Accordingly,  they  sent  messen- 
gers to  Cyrus ;  for,  since  the  battle,  hia  fame 
wee  grown  to  the  greatest  height 

The  men  that  were  sent  told  Cyrus—"  That 
they  had  a  just  hatred  to  the  Assyrians;  that 
if  he  would  now  march  up  to  them,  they  them- 
selves would  be  bis  assistants,  and  leed  him  the 
way."  They  gave  him  likewise  accounts  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  enemy,  aa  men  who  were 
extremely  desirous  to  animate  him  to  this  ex- 
pedition. Then  Cyrus  asked  them—'*  Do  yon 
think,"  said  he,  «  that  we  can  get  up  with  them 
before  they  get  into  their  fortresses  t  For," 
said  he,  "  we  take  it  to  be  a  very  great  misfor- 
tune that  they  fled  without  our  knowledge." 
This  he  said  with  intention  to  raise  in  them 
the  greatest  confidence  possible  in  himself  and 
hia  people.  They  replied,  « That  if  he  and 
hie  men,  setting  out  early  in  the  morning, 
marched  with  expedition,  they  might  come  up 
with  them,  even  the  next  dey ;  for  by  reason 
of  their  multitude,  and  the  number  of  their 
carriages,  they  marched  very  alowly.  And  be- 
sides," said  they,  «  having  had  no  rest  the  night 
before,  they  marched  but  a  little  way,  and  are 
now  encamped."  Then  Cyrus  said : «  Have  yon 
any  pledge  therefore  to  give  us  of  the  truth  of 
what  you  aay  1"  «  We  will  go,"  said  they, 
« this  instant,  and  bring  you  hostages  to-night. 
Do  you  only  give  us  the  security  of  your  taking 
the  gods  to  witness  on  your  part,  and  give  na 
your  right  hand,  that  what  we  ourselves  thus 
receive  from  yon  we  may  carry  to  the  rest  of 
onr  people."    On  thia  he  gave  them  tab  Ueft* 

H 
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monials  of  hit  faith,  (bit  «  If  they  accomplished 
what  they  said,  he  would  treat  them  aa  faithful 
men  and  friends  ;  and  that  they  should  not  be 
of  less  consideration  with  him  than  the  Per- 
uana or  Medes."  And  at  this  day  it  may  be 
observed,  thai  the  Hyrcanians  are  em  jd.  ■veil  m 
considerable  irusis,  and  are  possessed  of  go- 
vernments, aa  those  of  the  Persians  and  Medes 
■re  that  appear  worthy  of  them. 

When  they  had  tupped  he  led  out  the  army, 
while  it  waa  yet  day,  and  he  ordered  the  Hyr- 
caniana  to  stay,  that  limy  might  go  with  him. 
All  the  Persians,  as  one  may  naturally  sup- 
pose, were  immediately  out.  Tigrnnes.  like- 
wiae,  with  hia  army  waa  the  same.  But  of 
the  Medea,  some  marched  out,  becauae,  while 
they  were  yet  boys,  they  had  been  friends  to 
Cyrus  while  a  boy  ;  acme  becauae,  by  eonver- 
aing  with  him  in  bis  hunlings,  they  were  much 
taken  with  hi*  temper  and  mariners;  aomo  out 
of  gratitude,  he  cause  they  thought  him  the  man 
who  had  relieved  them  when  they  were  under 
Tory  great  terror;  some,  by  hia  appearing  al- 
ready to  be  a  man  of  great  dignily  and  worth, 
had  hopes  that  he  would  still  grow  farther  so, 
u  to  be  prodigiously  fortunate  and  great ;  some, 
because  they  were  desirous  to  return  him  that 
friendship  and  service  that  he  had  done  them 
while  he  lived  among  the  Medea;  for  out  of 
hia  good-nature  he  had  performed  several  aer- 
vicea  with  hia  grandfather  for  many  of  them  : 


niana  to  lead  the  way,  and  then  Baked 
question  :  ••  Why,"  said  they,  '•  do  yoi 
tilt  we  bring  our  hostages,  that  you  mi 
with  the  pledges  of  our  fidelity  in  your 
He  ia  said  to  have  replied  thua  :  "  W 
he,  ■  I  eouaider  that  wc  have  all  of  u 
of  your  fidelity  in  our  own  hearts  an 
for  we  take  ourselves  to  be  ao  well 
that  if  you  tell  us  truth,  we  are  in  ■ 
to  do  you  service  ;  and  if  you  decei 
reckon  that  we  stand  on  auch  a  fooli 
to  be  ourselves  in  your  power,  bul  i 
the  gods  so  please,  that  you  will  b 
Since  then,"  aaid  he,  ■  O  Hyrcanians 
that  your  people  march  the  hindermoa 
aa  you  see  them  signify  to  ua  that  the] 
people,  that  we  may  spare  them."  ' 
canians,  hearing  ihese  thinga,  led  the 
ordered.  They  admired  his  firmness 
and  were  no  longer  in  fear  either  of  J 
the  Lydions,  or  their  allies;  hot  onh 
rus  should  be  convinced  that,  who 
were  present  or  absent,  they  were  of 
nincance. 

While  limy  were  on  (he  march, and 
come  on,  a  clear  light  from  heaven 
have  appeared  I o  Cyrus  and  to  the 
(hat  all  were  seized  with  a  shivering 
vine  appearance,  but  inapired  witb 
against  the  enemy.  As  they  marehe 
incumbrance  and  with  despatch,  they 
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friends,  to  meet  us  with  their  right  hands  held 
eat;  therefore  if  they  come  in  this  manner, 
do  you,  every  one  in  your  several  stations,  re- 
ceive them  with  your  right  hands  as  they  come, 
and  encourage  them.    If  they  take  to  their 
anas  or  attempt  to  fly,  do  you  endeavour  to 
let  none  of  those  that  we  first  meet  with 
1  He  gave  these  orders ;  and  the  Hyr- 
hmving  heard  the  report  of  the  messen- 
gers, were  in  great  joy,  and  mounting  their 
horses  at  a  leap,  came  up,  as  was  told  them, 
with  their  right  hands  extended.    The  Medes 
and  Persians,  on  their  side,  received  them  with 
their  right  hands,  and  encouraged  them.    On 
this  Cyrus  said :  «*  Hyrcanians,  we  now  trust 
to  yon.     It  is  your  part  to  bo  in  the  same  dis- 
position towards  us :  but,  in   the  first  place," 
and  he,  •*  tell  us  this— how  far  from  hence  is 
the  place  where  the  enemy's  commanders  are, 
sad  their  main  body  1"    They  said,  in  answer, 
*  That  it  was  little  more  than  a  parasang." 

On  this  occasion  Cyrus  said :  "  Come  on, 
men,*'  said  he,  M  men  of  Persia,  Medes,  and 
you,  Hyrcanians,  for  to  you  I  now  speak,  as  to 
confederates  and  sharers  with  us  in  all  things. 
Ton  ought  now  all  to  be  assured,  that  we  are 
in  such  a  circumstance  as  must  bring  on  us  the 
greatest  severities  of  fortune,  if  we  act  in  it 
itaissly  and  faintly ;  for  the  enemy  know  for 
what  purposes  we  come.  If  we  march  to  the 
enemy  with  vigour  and  spirit,  and  charge  home, 
you  will  see  them  like  slaves  that  have  run 
away  and  are  discovered,  some  supplicating  for 
mercy,  some  flying,  and  some  without  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  do  either ;  for,  beaten  as 
they  are,  they  will  sea  us  come  on  them,  and 
thinking  of  our  coming,  will  be  surprised, 
without  order,  and  without  being  prepared  to 
fght,  If  therefore,  we  desire,  henceforward, 
to  take  our  meals,  to  pass  our  nights,  and  to 
spend  the  rest  of  our  lives  with  pleasure,  do 
not  let  us  give  them  leisure  to  contrive  or  exe- 
ats any  thing  that  may  be  for  their  own  ser- 
vice ;  nor  to  know  so  much  as  that  we  are  men ; 
But  let  them  fancy  that  all  is  shields,  swords, 
codasses,  and  blows  that  fall  on  them.  And 
do  you  Hyrcanians,"  said  he, "  extending  your- 
selves in  front  before  us,  march  first,  that  by 
the  appearance  of  your  arms  we  may  keep  con- 
cealed as  long  as  possible.  When  I  get  up 
with  the  enemy's  army,  do  you,  each  of  you, 
leave  me  with  a  troop  of  horse  that  I  may 
Bake  use  of  them,  in  case  of  need,  remaining 
in  the  camp.    Do  you,  commanders,  and  your 


men  of  most  years,  if  yon  are  wise,  march  to- 
gether in  close  order,  lest,  meeting  perhaps 
with  a  close  body,  you  be  repulsed.  8end  out 
our  younger  men  to  pursue ;  let  these  despatch 
the  enemy,  for  it  ia  our  safest  course  at  this 
time  to  leave  as  few  of  the  enemy  alive  as  we 
can.  But  lest,  what  has  happened  to  many 
victors,  a  turn  of  fortune  befall  us,  we  ought 
strictly  to  guard  against  turning  to  plunder; 
and  as  he  that  does  it  can  no  longer  be  reck- 
oned a  man,  but  a  mere  bearer  of  baggage,  so 
any  one  that  will,  is  free  to  use  him  as  a  slave. 
You  ought  to  be  sensible  that  there  is  nothing 
more  gainful  than  victory,  for  the  victor  sweeps 
all  away  with  him,  both  men,  women,  and  trea- 
sure, together  with  the  whole  country.  Keep 
your  eye  therefore  intent  only  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  victory,  for  even  the  plunderer  himself 
is  comprehended  in  it  And  remember  this 
too,  in  your  pursuit,  that  you  return  again  to 
me  while  it  is  yet  day  ;  for  alter  it  is  dark  we 
will  give  admittance  to  none." 

Having  said  this,  he  dismissed  them,  every 
one  to  his  own  century,  and  ordered  them  with- 
al to  go  their  ways,  and  signify  these  things, 
every  one  to  his  chiefs  of  ton ;  for  the  chiefs 
of  tens  were  all  in  front,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
hear ;  and  he  bade  them  order  the  chiefs  of 
tens  to  give  these  directions,  each  to  his  own 
ten.  On  this  the  Hyrcanians  led  the  way : 
he  himself  marched  with  the  Persians  in  the 
centre,  and  formed  the  horse,  as  usual,  on  each 
wing.  As  soon  as  his  army  appeared,  some 
of  the  enemy  were  astonished  at  the  sight ; 
some  already  discovered  what  it  was;  some  told 
it  about ;  some  set  up  a  clamour ;  some  loosed 
their  horses;  some  packed  up  their  effects; 
some  threw  the  arms  from  off  the  beasts  of 
burden,  and  some  armed  themselves;  some 
mounted  their  horses ;  some  bridled  them ; 
some  helped  the  women  up  on  the  wagons ; 
some  laid  hold  of  what  they  had  of  greatest 
value  to  save  it ;  and  some  were  found  burying 
such  kind  of  things ;  but  most  of  them  betook 
themselves  to  flight.  It  must  needs  be  thought 
that  they  were  taken  up  with  these  things,  and 
many  more  of  various  kinds,  excepting  only 
that  nobody  fought,  but  that  they  were  destroy- 
ed without  making  any  opposition.  Crcesus, 
the  king  of  the  Lydians,  it  being  the  summer 
season,  had  sent  away  his  women  in  the  night 
in  chariots,  before,  that  they  might  travel  with 
the  more  ease  in  the  cool,  and  he  himself  with 
his  horse  had  followed  after.    The  Phrygian, 
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they  aay.who  was  prince  of  tint  Phrygia  that 
lie*  on  the  Hellespont,  did  the  tame.  Out  aa 
Boon  as  they  perceived  the  runaway!,  »nJ  that 
some  of  tbcm  came  up  with  them,  having  got 

i  u  1".  ..;k;. *  :i. 'ii  ni'  *v!i ,:  h.nJ  h.i  ji  pfin-rj,  they  He  J  in 
the  utmost  haste.     The  kings  of  the   Cappt- 

hand,  and  without  their  corslet*,  thinking 
themselves  secure,  the  Hyrcanians  killed.— 
But  the  greatest  number  of  those  that  died 
on  this  occasion  were  Assyrians  and  Arabs  ; 
for  being  in  their  own  country,  (hey  were  most 
remiss  in  marching  off.  The  Mcdes  ond  Hyr- 
canians performed  such  thing*  in  the  pursuit 
ai  are  usual  for  men  that  have  gained  the  vic- 
tory. But  Cyrus  ordered  the  horse,  that  hod 
been  left  with  him,  to  ride  round  the  camp, 
and  kill  all  such  as  they  saw  going  off  with 
their  arms ;  and  to  those  that  remained 
ordered  it  to  he  proclaimed,  ■  Thai  all  soldiers 
of  the  enemy  whatever,  whether  horsemen, 
largelecrs,  or  archers,  should  bring  their  arms, 
all  bound  up  together,  away  to  him,  and  leave 
their  horses  at  their  tents;  and  that  if  any  re- 
fused to  do  thus,  he  should  immediately  lose 
his  head."  Some  with  their  swords  drawn 
stood  round  in  order;  they  who  had  arm* 
brought  them  away,  and  throw  them  down  on 
the  place  that  he  appointed  them ;  and  they 
that  he  ordered  for  that  service  burnt  then 
Bui  Cyrus    then    reflecting  that    they 


wards  to  ait  down.  When  he  had 
thcae,  he  again  commanded  all  such 
provided  for  one  month  to  do  the  sai 
Ibis  almost  all  of  them  sat  When 
this,  he  spoke  to  them  thus  I  ■  Con 
good  people,  all  those  of  you  who  WOfl 
evil,  arid  desire  to  obtain  any  good  fro 
you  with  readiness  and  real  take  cai 
each  tent  there  be  prepared  double  lb 
of  meat  and  drink  that  you  used  is 
each  day  for  your  masters  and  their  di 
and  have  all  things  else  ready  that  w 
bute  to  furnish  oul  a  handsome  entert 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  party  cc 
will  be  presently  with  you,  and  will  i 
have  all  things  necessary  provided  fa 
plenty.  Know  therefore  that  il  m 
service  lo  you  to  receive  these  men  in 
unexceptionable  manner."  Having  he 
things,  they  executed  the  orders  with  I 
est  diligence.  And  having  called  tl 
rions  together,  ho  spoke  to  this  effect 
■■  We  know,  friends,  that  it  is  n. 
power  to  lake  onr  dinners  first,  t 
allies,  who  are  absent,  and  to  apply 
exquisite  meats  and  drinks  to  our 
but  in  my  opinion  this  dinner  will  no 
much  service  as  our  making  it  appei 
arc  careful   of  uur  allies.     Nor  will 


than  we  shall  gain  by  making  01 
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T«**fthar,  I  bnr  that  thin 
ta  am  uaam;  ml  I  am  doc 

*  it  m  m*  ee^-anwar  to  spuvapriate 

bOSSeS  Of  OMM  things, 

10  a!  that  won  Jointly 
an  In  tosjbgthom:  but  I  am 
■on  to  oajualves 
to  os,  than  br  making 
■  to  bo  Just  aad 
i  by  that  means  otffl  o  greater 
iba  aanVaaaaaaaamn  wo  have  yet  ob- 
AasUemef  a^akm,"  oold  no,  -to 
of  moos  treasures  to 
ood  llgranes,  when 
>f  earn  even  to  riokia  it  an  advoa- 
,Y  amy  aunt  as  tho  tamaa*  oharo;  for 
ftyasmaaaf  war  profit,  they  will  with  tho 

with  as*  Andthetak- 
adveatego  amy  indeed  afford  no 
bat  they  that  give  op  this, 
by  it  ia  return  those  thioga  from 
Aad  in  my  opinion  this 
mora  lasting  riches  to  us 
Iswanfcr  this  aad,  I  think,  that 
OJt  home  that  continence  and  eom- 
oareelves  in  the  concerns  of  the 
tsay,  aad  in  matters  of  mnseasonabls  profit, 
ant  wo  might  be  able,  when  occasion  served, 
wmoaeaae  of  these  qualities  for  our  advan- 
And  on  what  greater  occasion  than  tho 
:  one  wo  can  show  the  virtue  of  oar  in- 
I  do  not  see." 
ho  opoks,  and  Hyetaspes,  a  Persian, 
ami  one  of  tho  alike-honoured,  spoke  in  favour 
oTbis  opinion  in  this  manner:  «•  It  were  in- 

Cyrus,  if  in  hunting  we  can 
ourselves,  and  abstain  from 
Media  seder  to  get  possession  of  some  boost, 
asdparhopo  of  Tory  little  value;  end,  when 
no  oro  m  pursuit  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
wail*  va  ohoaM  not  think  it  way  unbecoming 
a»  to  assser  ourselves  to  bo  stopped  in  our 
by  any  of  those  things  that  have  the 
1  indeed  of  mean  men,  bat  are  inferior 
to  the  deserviog."  Thus 
Hyataepee  ia  aappert  of  Cyrus*  opinion ; 
as  mat  approved  hV     Than   Cyrus    mid: 

sajfaB.  Amm-  flinfla  ana  awn—  |g 


feyaaoanioat  Bva 


oompany; 


ana  oaoh  aa  am  tho  moat  dmgant  aad  caronaV 
1«  tfasne  ssarch  laand*  aad  thorn  whom  they 
find  employed  in  pravhHng  tho  aieaaaiaa  lot 
thorn  oommeod;  thorn  whom  amy  find  aegtt. 
gent,  lot  thorn  ohastioti,  without  sparing  them, 
any  mom  than  if  they  themselves  worn  their 
masters.    Thorn  man  executed  their  orders. 

IIL  By  this  time  some  of  tho  Medea 
drove  up  aovaral  wagons  that  had  set  oat 
before  from  the  camp,  aad  that  amy  had  taken 
aad  tamed  back,  laden  with  things  that  the 
army  was  in  want  ot  Some  of  them  brought 
chariots  that  they  had  taken;  some  foil  of  the 
most  considerable  women,  who  were  some  of 
them  of  the  legitimate  sort;  others  of  them 
courtesans,  that  wore  conveyed  up  aad  down 
by  thorn  people  oa  account  of  their  beauty ; 
for  to  this  day  all  tho  inhabitants  of  Aeia  hi 
time  of  war  attend  the  service  accompanied 
with  what  amy  value  the  moat:  and  say  that 
they  fight  tho  better  when  the  things  mat  are 
moat  dear  to  thorn  are  present :  for  they  any 
that  they  mast  of  neeeesity  defend  them  with 
ami  aad  ardour.  Perhaps  indeed  it  is  so; 
bat  perhaps  they  do  it  only  for  their  pleasure. 

-Cyrus,  observing  tho  thioga  that  worn  per- 
formed by  the  Medea  and  Hyrcenians,  was 
almost  angry  with  himself  and  with  those  that 
were  with  him ;  for  the  others  seemed  to  oat- 
shine  them  at  that  time,  and  to  be  continually 
making  some  advantage  or  other,  while  they 
themselves  stood  quiet  in  an  idle  station ;  for 
they  that  brought  the  prises,  after  showing 
them  to  Cyrus,  rode  off  again  in  pursuit  of 
others ;  for  they  said  that  they  were  ordered 
so  to  do  by  their  commanders.  Cyras,  though 
nettled  at  this,  yet  ordered  the  things  away  to 
a  particular  station;  then  calling  the  centu- 
rions again  together,  and  standing  in  a  place 
where  what  he  said  might  be  heard,  he  spoke 
thus :  « I  believe,  friends,  we  are  all  convinced 
that  if  we  had  had  the  taking  of  these  things 
that  have  just  now  appeared  before  us,  all  tho 
Persians  in  general  would  have  been  great 
gainers,  and  we  probably  the  greatest,  who  had 
been  personally  concerned  in  the  action.  But 
how  we,  who  are  not  able  of  ourselves  to  ac- 
quire these  things,  can  possibly  get  them  into 
our  possession,  I  do  not  yet  see,  unless  tho 
Persians  procure  a  body  of  horse  of  their  own, 
Por  you  observe,"  said  he,"  « that  we  Peraiana 
are  possessed  of  anna  that  are  proper  to  repel 
enemies  that  will  close  with  us;  but  when 
they  am  once  repulsed,  what  horsemen,  archem, 
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tergeleer*,  or  dartsmen,  while  we  ire  without 
bone,  can  we  [rossibly  take  or  destroy  in  their 
flight!  who  would  fear  lo  annoy  m,  whether 
archers,  darlamen,  or  bow,  when  they  know 
very  well  lhal  there  is  no  more  danger  of  re- 
ceiving any  hurt  from  us.  than  from  trees  that 
grow  filed  in  the  ground  1  If  these  thing*  are 
thus,  is  it  not  plain  that  die  horseman  now 
with  ui  reckon  ill  thing*  that  (all  into  onr 
band*  not  less  theirs  than  ours  ?  NaT,  per- 
haps, liven  more.  On  this  rooting  therefore 
do  [kings  now  necessarily  stand.  But  if  we 
get  •  body  of  horse  not  inferior  to  themselves, 
M  it  not  evident  to  you  all  that  we  thill  be 
able  without  them  to  perform  the  same  things 
•gainst  the  enemy  that  we  now  do  with  them? 
and  that  we  shall  have  them  in  a  more  humble 
disjiiwiiion  towards  us*  for  when  they  have  a 
mind  either  to  go  or  stay,  it  will  be  of  leas 
concern  lo  us,  if  we  are  of  oursclup  suiiicieui 
without  them.  But  be  this  as  it  will,  yet  no 
one,  I  believe,  will  be  of  ■  contrary  opinion  to 
me  in  this,  that  for  the  Persians  to  have  a 
body  of  horse  of  their  own,  is  not  a  matter 
that  is  entirely  indifferent.  But  then,  perhaps, 
you  are  considering  how  this  can  bo  brought 
about.      Supposing    then    that  we   incline    lo 


the  javelin,  for  we  know  that  too;  nc 
that  continual  employment  that  oilier 
aome  in  agriculture,  some  in  trade*, 
in  other  particular  affair*.  We  ha* 
leisure  to  practise  military  affairs,  b 
under  a  necessity  of  doing  it.  Nor 
many  other  military  mall 


culty,  i 


road  to  be  on  horseback,  lha 
on  foot !  And  where  despatch  is  I 
it  not  a  pleasure  to  get  quickly  to 
when  there  is  occasion,  or  readily  f 
cither  a  man  or  a  beaut  in  the  puras 
i*  it  not  a  convenience  that  wh*t*c 
are  to  be  carried,  the  horse  help*  to  a 
'■;■!■  i  have  arm*  and  to  cany  them  i 
thing.  And  aa  to  what  one  may  ! 
reason  to  fear,  that  we  may  perhaps 
to  come  to  action  on  horseback,  be: 
yet  well  skilled  in  the  work,  and  Ih 
become  neither  able  footmen  nor 
men  ;  even  this  it  not  a  difficulty  tb* 

mediately  at  liberty  to  fight  on  foot; 
[■kill  < 


inlta 


F   thin, 


b,l 


ig  to  ride.* 
Thus  Cyru*  spoke;  and  Chryaaa 
ng  in  favour  of  the  same  opinion, 
'  I  am,"  said  he,  "  so  desirous  of 
ide,  that  I  reckon, 
-e  a  flying  man. 
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aw  I  cmrywitfame;  I  shall  be  f 
with  my  uiidsrscanding, 
nay  wnl  shall  oany  mmyhanda; 
rl  

me.    But  then 

end  grow  to  Unit 

i$  and  this  li  certainly  bettor 

with  him  {  foreentanrs, 

to  at  *  loss  both  how  to  use 

by  non,  and 

'  natural  to  hones. 

X  when  I  be^  learned  to  ride,  and  am 

■ball  perform  the  part 


;   and  when  I  dismount  I  shall 

clothe  myself,  and  take  my 

do.    80  thai  what  am  I  but 

separable  whan  I  please ; 

I  panes,  of  a  piece  again  1  Be- 

this  advantage  over  the  centaur, 


>» 


ami  ha,  •  that  he 


but  with  two  eyes  and 
bat  I  shall  see  with 
and  nosh*  notices  of  things  by 
of  fanr  can;  far  die  hone  may  say  dia- 
ls mam  many  things  that  he  beforehand 
with  has  own  eyes,  and  gives  them  notice 
of  many  things  that  he  beforehand  hears  with 
his  own  ears.  Write  mo  down  therefore  as  one 
af  those  that  an  desirous  to  serve  on  horse- 
."  «  And  ns  too,"  said  all  the  others.  On 
Cyrus  said:  «  Since,  then,"  said  he,  "  we 
so  much  of  this  opinion,  what  if  we  should 
a  law,  that  it  should  be  scandalous  for 
any  af  these  amongst  us  that  I  furnish  with 
horses  to  ha  seen  travelling  on  foot,  let  the 
way  ha  is  to  go  be  little  or  great,  that  men  may 
wo  an  entirely  centaurs  1"  This 
ha  made  them,  and  they  all  gave  their 
80  that  at  this  day  the  Persians  still 
pat  it  in  practice;  and  none  of  the  considera- 
Ut  mam  among  the  Persians  an  ever  to  be  seen 
enasjfing  on  foot  of  their  own  good-wilL 
IV.  These  man  wan  employed  in  these  dia- 
1;  bat  when  the  middle  of  the  day  waa 
the  Median  hone  and  the  Hyrcanians 
np,  and  brought  with  them  both  horses 
man  that  they  had  taken ;  for  as  many  as 
their  arms  they  did  not  kill  'When 
amy  rada  up,  Cyrus  first  asked  them  whether 
amy  wan  all  come aafol  When  they  said  that 
fmy  wan,  ha  then  asked  them  what  they  had 
and  they  related  the  things  that  they  had 
and  gave  magnifioent  accounts  how 
ly  they  had  acted  in  every  particular. 
■»  heaakened  with  plaasun  toaaVthatthsy  had 


a  "^  to  taU  bh*,  and  man  eommended  them 
than:  « It  is  apparent  how  wall  yon  have  be- 
haved, for  yon  an  now  m  appearance  taller, 
men  beautiful,  and  more  terrible  than  before." 
Ha  than  asked  them  how  for  they  had  gone, 
and  whether  the  oountry  waa  inhabited.  They 
told  him,  «  They  had  gone  a  great  way ;  that 
the  whole  country  waa  inhabited,  and  full  af 
aheap,  goats,  oxen,  and  horses,  corn,  and  all 
valuable  things."    "Then    an  two  things, 
than,"  said  ha,  "mat  we  an  to  take  can  of; 
how  to  subject  the  people  that  an  the  poms 
son  of  these  things;  and  how  to  make  them 
remain  on  the  place  t  for  a  oountry  well  inha- 
bited is  a  very  valuable  acquisition ;  but  ana 
destitute  of  men  is  destitute  of  every  thing  that 
is  good.  All  thorn  that  stood  to  their  defence," 
said  he,  m  I  know  you  have  killed ;  and  yon  did 
right;  for  thisk  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  maintaining  of  a  victory.    Those  that  de- 
livered their  anna  you  have  taken;  and  if  we 
dismiss  them,  wo  should  do  what  I  my  would 
turn  to  our  advantage;  for,  first,  we  shall  not 
be  under  a  necessity  of  being  on  our  guard 
against  them,  nor  of  keeping  a  guard  on  them, 
nor  of  furnishing  them  with  provisions;  for 
certainly  we  should  not  be  for  starving  them. 
Then,  by  i««m«— ing  them,  we  shall  have  the 
greater  number  of  captives;  for  if  we  conquer 
the  country,  all  will  be  our  captives  that  in- 
habit it ;  and  the  rest,  when  they  aee  these 
living  and  set  at  liberty,  will  the  more  readily 
remain,  and  rather  choose  to  submit  than  to 
continue  in  war.    This  is  my  judgment ;  but  if 
any  other  person  sees  what  is  better,  let  him 
say  it"    But  they,  having  heard  these  things, 
agreed  to  act  accordingly. 

80  Cyrus,  having  called  for  the  prisoners, 
spoke  thus :  «  Friends !"  said  he,  "  by  your 
present  submission  you  have  preserved  your 
lives ;  and,  for  the  future,  if  you  behave  in  the 
same  manner,  no  ill  whatever  shall  befall  you, 
unless  it  be  that  the  same  person  will  not  go- 
vern you  that  governed  you  before :  but  you 
shall  inhabit  the  same  houses,  and  you  shall 
cultivate  the  same  territory ;  and  you  shall  live 
with  the  same  wives,  and  you  shall  rule  your 
children  as  you  do  now ;  but  you  shall  neither 
make  war  on  us,  nor  on  any  one  else ;  and  if 
any  other  injun  you,  we  will  fight  for  you. 
And  that  nobody  may  order  you  out  on  mili- 
tary service,  bring  your  arms  to  us.  And  to 
those  that  bring  them,  peace!  and  what  I  pro- 
miwshallbeBBadaenodtothm 
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But  We  will  male  RU  Alt  those-  that  refuse  lo 
lay  their  aims  aside.  But  then  if  any  of  you 
dull  came  to  us,  and  shall  appear  lo  do  any 
action,  or  to  give  any  information,  in  friend- 
■hip  and  good-will  to  us,  him  will  we  treat  as 
a  benefactor  and  a  friend,  not  as  a  slave.  Let 
these  things  therefore  be  known  to  you,  and  Jo 
you  tell  them  to  the  rest.  And  if  there  are 
any  that  will  not  comply  with  us  in  these  things 
that  we  require,  do  yon  lend  us  the 

them,  and  they  not  runnier*,  of  us."  Thus  he 
■poke.  They  paid  him  their  adoration,  and  said 
that  they  would  perform  what  he  enjoined  them. 
V.  When  they  were  gone,  Cyrus  said:  "  It 
is  lime.  O  Medea  and  Armenians  !  for  all  of 
us  to  take  our  suppers  :  and  all  things  proper 
have  been  made  ready  for  you  in  the  best  man- 
ner that  we  are  able.  Go  your  wqys,  then, 
and  send  us  half  the  bread  that  has  been  made  ; 
for  there  has  been  enough  made  fur  us  both  i 
but  send  us  neither  meat  with  it,  nor  any  thing 
to  drink,  for  of  these  we  bavo  enough  with  us 
already  provided.  And  do  you,"  said  he,  ■  O 
Hyrcsnisus!  conduct  them  to  the  tents;  the 
commanders  to  the  greatest,  (for  you  know 
which  they  ire.)  and  the  others  as  you  think 
most  proper.  And  do  you,  likewise,  take  your 
suppers  where  it  is  most  agreeable  to  you ;  for 
the  tents  are  untouched,  and  things  are  pro- 
vided there  for  you,  as  well  as  for  the  others. 


and  thai  if  any  one  tan  off  with  Ire: 
any  kiod  tbey  might  take  him.  Arul 
pened  so;  fur  there  wore  many  that  ri 
and  many  were  taken.  Cyrus  allowed 
sures  to  those  that  seized  them,  but 
them  to  kill  the  men.  So  that  oil 
even  though  one  desired  it.  one  could  I 
meet  with  a  man  that  was  going  any 
the  night.  And  thus  the  Persians  i 
themselves;  but  the  Medes  drank  am 
entertained  themselves  with  the  music 
and  indulged  themselves  in  all  kinds  ol 
and  pleasure:  for  a  multitude  of  thing 
son  had  been  taken.  So  that  they  i 
on  the  watch  were  in  no  want  of  wor 
But  CyustCH,  king  of  the  Medea,  t] 
that  Cyrus  marched  away,  was  druol 
as  well  as  those  that  were  of  his  cot 
the  tent,  it  being  on  an  occasion  of  hi 
cess.  As  he  thought  that  the  ret 
Medes,  excepting  only  some  few,  wei 
maining  in  the  camp,  because  he  heard 
noise  and  uproar;  for  the  servants  of  It: 
on  their  masters  being  gone,  drank 
ceasing,  and  were  very  tumultuous: 
more,  because  they  had  taken  from  tl 
rinn  army  great  quantities  of  wine,  • 
dance  of  other  such  things.  As  soi 
day  came,  and  that  nobody  nllendei 
doors,  but  the;  that  had  supped  with  I 
that  he  heard  that  the  camp  was  left  t 
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hidier,wont  and  M  them 

earing  this,  ww  in  a 

rage  at  Cyras  for  sot  having  told 

he  sent  in  amen  mora  haste  to  the 

he  aright  strip  bis  of  hk  forces: 

Win    mOfO   VObOBMOOO 

with  fluents.    Tho  niessenger 

in  com  he  did  notdw- 

wifch  vigour  is  tho  delivery  of 


i  thus  oast  merehed  with 
•  hundred  of  Me  own  hone,  and  woe 
that  he  himself  hod  not  gone  with 
As  they  piuceaued  in  their  inarch, 
dividing,  they  loot  their  way  in  a 
eonld  not  get  to  Cyrus'  army, 
with  eome  Assyrians  that  were  re- 
foread  thorn  to  bo  their  guides;  and 
oythMBMono  getting  eight  of  their  fires,  they 
entowwithtonnabMitnadiright  When  they 
wjament  to  the  ejmy,ue  guards,  as  wee  order- 
ed thorn  by  Cyrv*^  did  not  admit  them  before 
ssnj* 

And  when  day  appealed,  Cyme,  calling  to 
Inn  tho  snagi,  commanded  them  to  choose  out 
doe  to  the  gods  on  the  occasion  of 
advantages  a  they  had  obtained.  These 
awn  eaeptoyed  themselves  accordingly.  He 
hsviaf  snaraoned  the  alike-honoured,  spoke  to 
sham  thus :  *  My  friends,  the  gods  are  pleased 
to  lay  assay  advantages  before  us;  bat  we,  O 
i !  are  at  present  but  few  in  number  to 
f  to  oorsslves  the  possession  of  them ;  for 
i  that  we  hare  already  gained,  unless 
thorn  by  a  guard,  will  fall  again  into 
of  others;  and  if  we  leave  some  of 
i  aa  guards  to  secure  the  things  that  are 
■heady  in  our  power,  we  shall  immediately  be 
to  have  no  manner  of  strength  remein- 
My  opinion  is,  therefore,  that  some  one 
yon  should  gees  soon  as  possible  to  the 
acquaint  chem  with  what  I  say,  and 
ail  fheea  send  an  army  aa  soon  ae  they  possibly 
eat,  if  the  Persians  desire  that  the  dominion 
af  Asia,  and  the  revenues  that  arise  from  it, 
sheas!  belong  to  them.  Go  therefore,"  said 
be,  •yen  who  are  the  oldest  man,  and  when 
yen  arrive*  esy  than  s  that  whatever  soldiers 
sary  sand,  when  they  eome  to  me,  it  shall  be 
aw  case  to  maintain.  Too  aee  all  the  advan- 
uhat  wo  have  gained ;  conceal  no  part  of 
What  part  of  these  things  it  will  be 
aadjostfor  mo  to  send  to  the  gods, 
a*  af  any  lather  j  what  to  tho  public,  ask  of 

0* 


tho  magietratae.  Let  them  send  people  to  am 
what  we  do,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  what 
we  desire  from  them.  Doyou/*eaid  he,«make 
yourself  reedy,  and  take  your  company  to  at- 
tend yon." 

After  this  he  called  die  Medea,  and  with 
them  Cyaxares'  messenger  appeared,  and  before 
all  declared  Cyaxares*  anger  to  Cyras,  and  hk 
threats  to  the  Medea;  and  in  conclusion  said: 
"That  he  commanded  the  Medea  to  come 
away  though  Cyrus  should  incline  to  stay." 
The  Medea,  on  hearing  the  messenger,  were 
silent,  not  knowing  how  they  should  disobey  hie 
summons,  and  yet  in  fear  how  they  should  yleM 
obedience  to  him  on  his  threete,  especially 
knowing  tho  violence  of  the  man.  But  Cyrua 
then  spoke :« I  do  not  at  all  wonder,**  amid  he, 
«  O  messenger,  and  you  Modes,  that  Cyaxsres, 
who  had  then  aeon  a  multitude  of  enemies,  and 
knew  not  what  we  were  doing,  should  be  under 
concern  both  for  us  and  for  hhnsett  But  when 
he  knows  that  a  great  many  of  tho  enemy  are 
destroyed,  and  that  they  are  all  driven  away  be- 
fore us,  he  will  first  cease  to  fear ;  and  will  then 
be  convinced  that  he  is  not  destitute  at  this 
time,  when  bis  friends  are  destroying  his  ene- 
mies. But  how  is  it  possible  that  we  can  do- 
serve  reproach  for  doing  him  service,  and  that 
not  of  our  own  heads  neither  t  for  I  prevailed 
with  him  to  allow  me  to  march,  and  to  take  you 
with  me.  It  was  not  you  that,  from  any  desire 
of  your  own  to  march,  begged  his  leave  to  do 
it,  and  so  came  hither ;  but  it  was  on  orders 
from  himself  to  go,  given  to  every  one  of  you 
that  was  not  averse  to  it  I  am  therefore  very 
well  satisfied  that  this  anger  of  his  will  be  al- 
layed by  our  successes,  end,  when  his  fear 
ceases,  will  quite  vanish.  Now  therefore  do 
you  messenger,  take  a  little  rest,  since  you  have 
undergone  a  great  deal  of  fatigue.  Let  us,  O 
Persians!  since  we  expect  the  enemy  to  be 
with  us,  either  to  fight  or  to  submit  themselves, 
keep  ourselves  in  the  best  order ;  for  while  we 
are  observed  to  be  so,  it  is  probable  we  shall 
succeed  the  better  in  what  we  desire.  And  do 
you,"  said  he,  <•  prince  of  the  Hyrcanians,  at- 
tend here,  after  you  have  commanded  the 
leaders  of  your  men  to  call  them  to  arms." 

When  the  Hyrcanians  had  done  this,  end 
came  to  him,  Cyrus  said :  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
me,  O  Hyrcanian !  not  only  to  perceive  that 
you  attend  here,  after  having  given  no  marks  of 
your  friendship,  but  that  you  appear  to  me  to  ha 
a  man  of  great  ability.    It  is  evident  thaX  \fc* 
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alike  advanlsgcoue  I 


same  things  are 

anil  are  now  m.ire  at  enmity  wiili  you  than  witi 
myself.  We  must  both  of  u*  therefore  conaul 
how  to  prevent  on y  of  our  allies  lhat  are  < 
present  with  us   from    falling  off  from 


-BOthM 


Yuub 


heard  The  Medo  deliver  hii  orders  to  recoil 
their  cavalry.  If  they  leave  us,  how  can  we 
(hat  are  fool  remain  alone  7  You  and  I  there- 
fore must  contrive  lhat  this  messenger  who 
recall,  them  shall  himself  desire  to  stay  with 
oa.  Do  you  therefore  find  out  for  him,  anil 
give  hini  a  tenl  where  ha  may  pass  his  time  in 
the  handsomest  manner,  and  with  all  things 
ci.tiii ■nionl  about  him.  I  will  endeavour  lo 
cniplni  him  on  some  business  lhat  will  be  more 
nun  MM  i«  him  to  do,  than  it  will  he  lo  leave 
us.  Do  you  discourse  to  him  on  the  many  ad- 
vantages we  hope  all  our  friends  will  nukv.  in 
rone  we  are  well  supplied  with  evrrj  thing 
neceaaarv.  Aii'KvIn  n  v*u  rinic  iliinc  this,  come 
again  to  me."  The  Hvrraman  went,  and  con- 
ducted the  Mcde  to  n  tent 

And  he  lhat  was  going  lo  the  Persians  at- 
tended ready  prepared.  Cyrus  directc-1  him  til 
lell  the  Persians  the  things  he  had  before  men- 


nyeelf  obligrd  bolh  lo  _ 

leavour  10  make  all  my  relurna  of 
ind  thanks  to  those  that  followed  n 
jet  I  cannot  act  like  you  ;  but  am  now 
i  Persians   f»r  an  army,  and    gi 


•  mind  to  rend  tt 
apprised  of  the   i 


you  may  own  k,  if 


every  i 


the    enemy's   ten 
e  thnl  is  willing  t 


',    1 


re  free  to  fe- 


tor them  bef„r 


>  then 


-self  plea 


their  liking,  hut  as  you  y  u 
though  I  am  the  younger  man,  yel  I  a 
not  to  take  away  what  you  have  on 
lest  you  meet  wilh  ill-will  inatead  a 
and  when  you  would  have  any  one 
quickly  to  you,  not  In  send  for  him  wit 
and  when  you  talk  of  being  dtttitut 
threaten  a  multitude,  lest  you  leach 
to  mind  you.  We  will  endeavour 
you,  as  soon  as  wc  hove  effected  the  tl 
we  judge  lo  be  of  advontage  both  tc 
us.— Health  attend  you  !" 

■•  Deliver  him  this  letier,  and  whi 

asks  you  on  una  subject  of  these  affaii 

er  conformable  to   what  U   hero 

<ith  respect  to  the    Persians,    I 

eurh  ordera  as  are  expressed  in  the  lei 

Having  said  thus  to  him,  snd  givei 

lissed  him  ;  enjoining  hi 
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power  smany  treasures,  is  well  as  men  captive ; 
and  by  oar  not  knowing;  which  of  these  belong 
to  each  of  us,  and  by  their  not  knowing  who  is 
to  each  of  them  severally  master,  there  are  not 
many  of  them  that  we  see  performing  their 
proper  parts ;  but  almost  all  of  them  are  at  a 
lass  what  to  do.    That  things  therefore  msy 
not  continue  thus,  do  you   distribute  them. 
Whoever  is  in  possession  of  a  tent  fully  sup- 
plied with  provisions  of  meat  and  drink,  with 
servants,  carpets,   and  apparel,   and  with  all 
other  things  that  a  tent  well  accommodated  for 
military  service  is  furnished  with ;  here  there 
is  nothing  farther  necessary  than  that  the  pos- 
sessor should  understand  that  it  is  his  part  to 
take  care  of  these  things  as  his  own  property. 
Bnt  where  any  one    is  possessed  of  a  tent, 
where  those  things  are  wanting,  after  you  have 
discovered  it,  on  examination,  do  you  supply 
what  fells  short ;  for  I  know  there  will  be  of 
many  things  more  than  enough ;  because  the 
enemy  was  possessed  of  every  thing  in  greater 
proportion  than  suits  our  numbers.     Besides, 
there  hsve  been  with  me  certain  stewards  be- 
longing to  the  Assyrian   king,  and  their  other 
great  men,  who  have  told  me  that  they  had  by 
them  sums  of  gold  in  coin,  arising  as  they  said, 
from  certain  tributary   payments.     Make  pro- 
clamation therefore  that  these  things  be  brought 
to  you  where  you  sit ;  and  denounce  terror  and 
punishments  to  whosoever  does  not  execute 
what  you   command    them.     Do  you  receive 
these  things,  and  distribute  them  ;  to  the  horse- 
men, double  payments;    to   the  foot,  single; 
that  in  case  you  wont  any  thing,  you  may  have 
wherewithal   to   buy.     And  have  it  presently 
proclaimed  that  nobody  injure  the  camp-mar- 
ket ;  but  that  the  sutlers   and   tradesmen  sell 
what  each  of  tbem  has  for  sale;    and  when 
they  have   disposed  of  these,  that  they  fetch 
more,  that  the  camp  may  be  supplied." 

They  immediately  had  these  things  proclaim- 
ed. But  the  Medes  and  Hyrcanians  spoke  in 
this  manner :  "And  now  can  we,"  said  they, 
H  distribute  these  things  without  you  and  your 
people  ?"  Cyrus  to  this  question  replied  thus : 
*  Is  this  then,  friends,"  said  he,  "  your  opinion, 
that  whatever  is  to  be  done,  wc  must  all  of  us 
attend  on  it  ?  and  shall  not  I  be  thought  suffi- 
cient by  you  to  transact  any  thing  for  you  that 
may  be  proper,  nor  you  sufficient  to  transact 
for  us  ?  By  what  other  means  can  we  potsibly 
create  ourselves  more  trouble,  and  do  less  busi- 
than  by  acting  thus  1     But  you  see,"  said 


he,  "  that  we  have  been  the  guards  that  have 
kept  these  things  for  you ;  and  you  have  repos- 
ed a  confidence  in  us  that  they  have  been  well 
and  faithfully  guarded.  Do  you  on  the  other 
hand  distribute  these  things,  and  we  will  repose 
a  confidence  in  you,  that  they  have  been  well 
and  justly  distributed.  And  on  other  occa- 
sions we  will  endeavour  to  perform  some  other 
public  service.  And  now,  in  the  first  place, 
you  observe  how  many  horses  we  have  at  pre- 
sent, and  that  others  are  continually  brought  to 
us ;  if  we  leave  these  without  riders,  they  will 
be  of  no  manner  of  use  to  us,  and  will  give  us 
trouble  to  take  care  of  them ;  but  if  we  set 
horsemen  on  them,  we  shall  be  freed  from  the 
trouble,  and  shall  add  to  our  strength.  If  you 
have  others  that  you  would  give  them  to,  with 
whom  it  would  be  more  pleasing  to  you  to  act 
with  on  any  occasion  in  war  than  with  us,  give 
them  the  horses ;  but  if  you  would  rather  have 
us  for  supporters  and  assistants,  give  them  to 
us ;  for  when  you  pushed  on  before  us  in  the 
late  service,  without  us,  you  put  us  under  great 
apprehension  lest  you  should  come  by  some 
misfortune ;  and  you  made  us  ashamed  that 
we  were  not  at  hand  wherever  you  were.  But 
if  we  once  get  horses  we  will  follow  you ;  and 
if  it  be  thought  of  most  service  to  engage  on 
horseback,  in  concert  with  you,  we  shall  lose 
nothing  of  our  ardour  and  zeal ;  but  if  it  be 
thought  most  proper  to  support  you  on  foot, 
then  to  nlight  will  be  obvious  and  easy  to  us ; 
we  shall  be  ready  at  your  hands  on  foot,  and 
will  contrive  to  find  people  to  deliver  our 
horses  to." 

Thus  he  spoke ;  and  they  replied :  "  We 
have  neither  men  to  mount  on  these  horses, 
nor,  if  we  had,  would  we  come  to  any  other 
determination,  since  you  would  have  it  thus. 
Take,  then,"  said  they,  "  the  horses,  and 
do  as  you  think  best."  "  I  receive  them," 
said  he,  "  and  may  good  fortune  attend  on 
our  becoming  horsemen  !  Do  you  divide  the 
things  that  are  in  common  ;  but  first  take  out  for 
the  gods  whatever  the  magi  shall  direct ;  and 
then  take  such  things  for  Cyaxares  as  you  think 
most  acceptable  to  him."  They  laughed,  and 
said,  that  beautiful  women,  then,  were  what 
should  bo  chosen  for  him.  "  Choose  women, 
then,"  said  he,  "  and  whatever  else  you  think 
proper :  and  when  you  have  chosen  for  him,  then 
do  you,  Hyrcanians,  do  all  you  can  to  give  en- 
tire content  to  all  these  men  that  have  volunta- 
rily followed  me.    And  you,  0  Medea  \  iro%x& 
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convince  them  thst  they  took  ■  right  resolution 
when  they  became  our  friends.  And  out  of 
the  whole,  give  a  share  to  the  messenger  thai 
is  come  from  Cyaiarea,  both  to  himself  and  the 
men  that  an-  with  hiin,  and  exhort  him  10  (toy 
with  us,  as  being  uiy  opinion,  jointly  with 
yours,  that  by  meana  of  hi*  being  better  1 1 id  i rul- 
ed of  every  particular  he  Inuy  represent  to 
Cyaiarea  a  full  state  of  things  [  for   the  Per- 

m aini  over  and  above,  after  you  are  ell  well  pro- 
vided for.  be  sufficient ;  for,"  caiJ  he,  "  we  have 
not  been  brought  up  in  a  nice  delicate  way,  but 
in  a  coarse,  rustic  manner ;  >o  that  perhaps  you 
may  laugh  at  uj>,  if  there  should  happen  to  be 
any  thing  lino  and  magnificent  left  for  our 
■hare  :  a>  1  know  very  well,"  said  he,  ■'  we 
shall  give  you  a  great  deal  of  laughter  and  di- 
version when  we  are  act  on  horseback  ;  and  ao 
We  ahall  do,  I  believe,"  said  he,"  when  we  are 
thrown  from  off  our  horsea  to  the  ground." 
On  this  they  went  their  ways  to  the  distribu- 
tion, laughing  heartily  at  this  new  body    of 

But  he,  calling  the  centurions  to  htm,  order- 
ed tlie.m  to  take  tho  horses,  the  horse-furniture, 
and  tho  men  that  were  to  lake  care  of  them  ; 
and,  after  having  numbered  them,  and  drawn 
lots  by  centuries,  to  take  each  of  them  a  like 
number.     Cyrus  himself  ordered  them  to  make 


of  [he  number  of  the  slite-honoureJ.  ap 
commander  in  his  own  stead.  In  these 
were  these  men  employed. 

VI.  Meanwhile  Gobryas,  an  Assyrii 
a  man  in  years,  arrived  on  horseback,  ai 
by  some  cavalry,  consisting  of  his  own 
dents ;  and  they  were  all  provided  wit 
proper  for  horse.  They  that  had  been  a 
ed  to  receive  the  arms  bade  them  delivi 
lance*  that  (hey  might  burn  them,  aa  tb 
done  others  before  ;  but  Gobryas  said 
desired  lirst  to  aee  Cyrus.  Then  they  I 
tended  this  service  left  the  other  ho 
behind,  and  conducted  Gobryaa  to  Cyru. 
as  loon  aa  he  aaw  Cyrus,  he  spoke  thus 
sovereign  lord.  I  am  by  birth  an  Aseyr 
have  a  strong  fortress  in  my  posaessir 
have  the  command  uf  a  large  territory  : 
nished  the  Assyrian  king  with  a  th 
horse,  and  was  very  much  hia  friend  ;  bu 
he,  who  waa  an  eicellent  mon,  has  lost 
in  the  war  against  you,  and  that  his  son, 
my  greatest  enemy,  now  possesses  the  i 
ment,  I  come  and  throw  myself  at  your 
a  supplicant,  and  give  myself  to  you  nil 
and  assistant  in  the  war.  I  beg  you  to 
revenger  :  I  make  you  my  son  aa  far  as  it 
sible.  With  respect  to  male  issue,  I  an 
lees;  for  he,  O  sovereign  !  that  waa  m 
one,  an  eicellent  youth,  who  loved  and  h 
ed  me  to  ae  great  a  degree  as  son  coult 
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I  teenejstlmmewey  oeorpesiiisteed  of  e 
;  and  I,  who  em  of  these  yean,  buri- 
ed him,  my  ornollant  tad  beloved  poo,  •youth 

r,scif  he  hod  do- 

jot  appeared  to 

is  he,  in  omendo 

vouchaafod  to  pay  any 

to  Imn,  who  w  now  wider  the  ground. 

ion,  ond  plainly 
to  Join  hi  eJUetion  with  no  at  this 
;  tb«roforo,  hod  ho  lived,  I  hod 
now*  oppKod  to  yon  to  hio  prejudice;  for  I 
hodiouoiiod  n  greet  many  inotoncoo  of  friend- 
asJ»fremhim,endI  eerved  him.  Bat  oinee 
she  government  hoo  fallen  to  the  murderer  of 
■y  «■»  I  cmn  never  possibly  boo?  him  the  least 
1;  nor  oon  ho,  I  know  very  well,  over 
■n  hio  friend;  Cor  ho  knows  how  I 
noetod  towordo  him ;  how  I,  who  lived 
mom  the*  joy  and  oatfcsfactfon  before,  mutt  now 
stood  in  this  rtsstituUi  condition,  peering  my 
oli  ogo  in  aorrow.  If  yon  receiTe  me,  there- 
bjss,  ond  theft  I  eon  novo  hopes  of  obtaining, 
by  yew  aeoene,  n  revenge  for  my  door  son,  I 
she!  think  I  arise  again  to  new  life :  I  shall 
■either  bo  oohomed  to  live,  nor,  if  I  die,  do  I 
think  thai  I  oholl  ond  my  days  with  grief 

Thus  he  spoke.  And  Cyras  replied:  "If 
yon  make  it  appear,  Gobrjas,  that  yon  really 
are  in  thet  disposition  towards  us  that  yon  ex- 
press, I  receive  yon  as  our  supplicant,  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  gods,  I  promise  to  revenge 
yon  on  die  murderer.  But  tell  me,"  said  he, 
•if  we  effect  these  things  for  yon,  ond  allow 
yon  to  hold  your  fortress,  your  territory,  ond 
anno,  and  the  power  that  you  had  before, 
service  will  you  do  for  us  in  return  for 
things?"  Ho  then  said:  «  My  fortress 
I  wiD  yield  yon  for  your  habitation  whenever 
yon  please ;  the  same  tribute  for  my  territory, 
mat  I  need  to  poy  to  him,  I  will  pay  to  you ; 
wherever  yon  oholl  make  war  I  will  attend  you 
in  the  eerviee,  with  the  forces  of  my  territory ; 
and  I  neve  besides,"  said  he,  «  a  maio>n 
eaoghter,  that  I  tenderly  love,  just  of  an  age 
for  marriage ;  one  that  I  formerly  reckoned  I 
brought  up  as  a  wife  for  the  person  now  reign- 
ing; but  oho  herself  has  now  begged  me,  with 
tears  ond  sighs,  not  to  give  her  to  the 
of  her  brother;  and  I  join  with  her 


in  opinion.  I  here  give  yon  leave  to  deal  with 
berae  I  appear  to  deal  by  you."  Then  Cyras 
said:  "On  these  terms,"  said  he, « with  troth 
ond  sincerity  do  I  give  yon  my  right  bond,  ond 
accept  of  yours.  Let  the  gods  bo  nil  moose 
between  ns!H  When  these  things  hod  passed, 
ho  bode  Gobryas  go,  and  keep  his  arms :  ond 
ho  caked  hi—  at  what  diTttitftf  hio  ht-Htetion 
was,  it  being  hie  intention  to  go  thither.  He 
then  mid :  « If  yon  march  to-morrow  morning 
yon  may  quarter  with  no  the  next  day.  80 
Gobryas  wont  away  ond  left  a  guide. 

The  Modes  then  come,  after  having  deliver- 
ed to  the  magi  such  things  os  they  hod  eeid 
were  to  bo  chosen  for  the  gods.  And  they 
hod  chosen  for  Cyrus  a  moot  beautiful  tent;  o 
8usian  woman,  that  woo  sold  to  hove  boon  the 
moot  beautiful  woman  of  all  Asia;  ond  two 
other  women  that  were  the  finest  singers. 
And  they  chose  the  acme  things  over  again 
for  Cyaxarea.  They  hod  fully  supplied  them- 
selves with  all  such  things  as  they  wanted,  that 
they  might  be  in  want  of  nothing  in  the  course 
of  their  service  in  the  war;  for  there  wore  all 
things  in  great  abundance.  The  Hyrcaniano 
took  likewise  whatever  they  wanted ;  and  they 
made  Cyaxarea'  messenger  an  equal  sharer  with 
them.  Aa  many  tents  as  were  remaining  over 
and  above,  they  gave  to  Cyrus,  that  the  Per- 
sians might  have  them ;  the  money,  they  mid, 
they  would  divide  as  soon  aa  it  was  collected : 
and  they  divided  it  accordingly.  These  things 
did  these  men  do  and  amy  :  but  Cyrus  ordered 
such  men  to  take  and  keep  the  things  that  bo- 
longed  to  Cyaxares  as  he  knew  to  be  most  in- 
timate with  him.  «  And  all  that  you  give  me,9 
said  he,  M I  accept  with  pleasure ;  but  he 
among  you,"  said  he, "  that  is  the  most  in  want 
of  them  shall  have  the  use  of  them."  A  cer- 
tain Mode,  who  was  a  lover  of  music,  then  said, 
"  In  the  evening,  Cyras,  I  heard  those  singers 
tfiat  you  now  have,  and  I  heard  them  with 
pleasure :  if  you  would  give  me  one  of  them,  I 
believe  it  will  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  me  to 
attend  the  service  of  the  war  than  to  stay  at 
home."  Then  Cyrus  said :  "  I  give  her  to 
you,  and  I  think  myself  more  obliged  to  yon 
for  asking  her  of  me,  than  you  are  to  me  for 
having  her ;  so  very  desirous  am  I  to  please 
you  alL"    So  he  then  took  her  away. 
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who  offers  him  rich  presents,  which  are  modestly  declined— The  Cadoaians  make  ft  private  excaraSea  from 
Cyrua*  army,  and  are  put  to  flight  by  the  Assyrians — Cyrus'  care  of  the  dead  and  revenge  on  the  enemy, 
for  peace  with  the  Assyrians— Assigns  reasons  for  not  advaocing  to  the  walls  of  Babylon.— V.  Cyras  takea 
forts  from  the  enemy — Sends  to  Cyaxaree  for  advice  orders  his  tent  to  be  famished  in  the 
Receives  a  reinforcement  of  forty  thousand  Persian  archers— Interview  between  Cyaxarea  and  Cyrus. 
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I  Crars  then  calling  to  him  Araspes  the 

Made,  (he  that  had  been  his  companion  from 

i  boy,  to  whom  he  gave  the  Median  robe,  that 

fit  himself  put  off  when  he  left  Astyages,  and 

deputed  for  Persia,)  commanded  him  to  keep 

tk»  woman  and  tent  lor  him.    This  woman 

wat  wifo  of  Abradatas,  king  of  the  Susians. 

And  when  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  was  taken, 

ear  husband  was  not  in  the  camp,  but  was  gone 

sa  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  the  Baetrians. 

IV  Assyrians  had  sent  him  to  treat  of  an 

alliance  between  them ;  for  he  happened  to  have 

contracted  a  friendship  with  the  king  of  the 

Bactrians.    This  woman  therefore  he  ordered 

Araspes  to  keep  till  such  time  as  he  took  her 

fcta— if     But    Araspes,  having  received  his 

reliant,  asked  him  this  question : 

M  Cyras,"  said  he, M  have  you  seen  this  wo- 
boss  that  yon  bid  me  keep  I"  «  No,  by  Jove  !'* 
■aid  he,  «  I  have  not."  «  But  I  did,"  said  he, 
*•  when  we  choose  her  for  you.  Indeed,  when 
we  lint  entered  her  tent  we  did  not  know  her ; 
for  she  was  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  all  her 
women  servants  round  her,  and  was  dressed  in 
the  same  manner  as  her  servants  were ;  but 
when  we  looked  around,  being  desirous  to  know 
which  was  the  mistress,  she  immediately  ap- 
to  excel  the  others,  though  she  was 
with  a  veil  over  her,  and  looking  down 
oa  the  ground.  When  we  bade  her  rise,  she 
awl  all  the  servants  round  her,  rose.  Here  then 
she  excelled  first  in  stature,  then  in  strength, 
awl  grace,  and  beautiful  shape,  though  she  was 
steading  in  a  dejected  posture,  and  tears  ap- 
peared to  have  fallen  from  her  eyes,  some  on 
her  elothes,  and  some  at  her  feet  As  soon  as 
the  eldest  among  us  had  said  to  her,  « Take 
courage,  woman ;  we  have  heard  that  your  hus- 
band is  indeed  an  excellent  man,  but  we  now 
choose  yon  oat  for  a  man  that,  be  it  known  to 
you,  is  not  inferior  to  him,  either  in  person,  in 
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understanding,  or  in  power ;  but,  as  we  think, 
if  there  be  a  man  in  the  world  that  deserves 
admiration,  Cyras  does,  and  to  him  hencefor- 
ward you  shall  belong."  As  soon  as  the  woman 
heard  this  she  tore  down  her  robe,  and  set  up 
a  lamentable  cry,  and  her  servants  cried  out  at 
the  same  time  with  her.  On  this  most  part  of 
her  face  discovered  itself,  and  her  neck  and 
hands  appeared.  And  be  it  known  to  you, 
Cyrus,"  said  he,  «  that  I,  and  the  rest  that  saw 
her,  all  thought  that  never  yet  was  produced, 
or  born  of  mortals,  such  a  woman,  throughout 
all  Asia.  And  by  all  means,"  said  he,  "  you 
likewise  shall  see  her." 

Then  Cyrus  said :  «  No,  by  Jove  !  not  I ; 
and  much  the  less,  if  she  be  such  a  one  as  you 
say."  "  Why  so  1"  said  the  young  man.  "  Be- 
cause," said  he,  "  if  on  hearing  now  from  you 
that  she  is  handsome,  I  am  persuaded  to  go  and 
see  her  at  a  time  that  I  have  not  much  leisure, 
I  am  afraid  that  she  will  much  more  easily  per- 
suade me  to  go  and  see  her  again ;  and  after 
that  perhaps  I  may  neglect  what  I  am  to  do, 
and  sit  gazing  at  her."  The  young  man  then 
laughed,  and  said :  «  And  do  you  think,  Cyrus, 
that  the  beauty  of  a  human  creature  can  neces- 
sitate one  against  his  will,  to  act  contrary  to 
what  is  best!"  "If  this  were  naturally  so," 
said  he,  «  we  should  be  all  under  the  same  ne- 
cessity. You  see  how  fire  burns  all  people 
alike ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  it  But  of 
beauties,  some  inspire  people  with  love,  and 
sofjae  do  not ;  one  loves  one,  and  another  an- 
other ;  for  it  is  a  voluntary  thing,  and  every  one 
loves  those  that  he  pleases.  A  brother  does 
not  fall  in  love  with  a  sister,  but  somebody  else 
does ;  nor  is  a  father  in  love  with  a  daughter, 
but  some  other  person  is.  Fear  and  the  law 
are  a  sufficient  bar  to  love.  If  indeed,"  said 
he,  "  the  law  should  enjoin  that  they  who  did 
not  eat  should  not  be  hungry,  and  thtA  t\wj  ^rfno 
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did  not  drink  should  not  be  thirsty ;  that  men 
should  not  be  cold  in  the  winter,  nor  hot  in 
the  summer ;  no  law  in  the  world  could  make 
men  submit  to  these  decisions,  for  by  nature 
they  are  subject  to  those  things.  But  love  is 
a  voluntary  thing,  and  every  one  loves  those 
that  suit  him,  just  as  he  does  his  clothes  or  his 
shoes."  "  How  comes  it  to  pass  then,"  said 
Cyrus,  "  if  to  love  be  a  voluntary  thing,  that 
we  cannot  give  it  over  when  we  will  ?  For  I 
have  seen  people/'  said  he,  "in  tears  for 
grief,  on  account  of  love ;  slaves  to  those  they 
were  in  love  with,  and  yet  thought  slavery  a 
very  great  evil  before  they  were  in  love ;  giv- 
ing away  many  things  that  they  were  never 
the  better  for  parting  with ;  wishing  to  be  rid 
of  love,  as  they  would  of  any  other  distemper, 
and  yet  not  able  to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  bound 
down  by  it,  as  by  a  stronger  tie  of  necessity, 
than  if  they  were  bound  in  iron  chains !  they 
give  themselves  up  therefore  to  those  they 
love,  to  serve  them  in  many  odd  and  unaccount- 
able ways :  yet,  with  all  their  sufferings,  they 
never  attempt  making  their  escape,  but  keep 
continual  watch  on  their  loves,  lest  they  should 
escape  from  them." 

The  young  man  to  this  said :  «  There  are 
people,  indeed,  that  do  these  things;  but," 
said  he,  "  they  are  miserable  wretches ;  and 
this  I  believe  is  the  reason  why  they  are  al- 
ways wishing  themselves  dead,  as  being 
wretched  and  unhappy  ;  and  though  there  are 
ten  thousand  ways  of  parting  with  life,  yet  they 
do  not  part  with  it  Just  such  wretches  as 
these  are  they  that  attempt  thefts,  and  will  not 
abstain  from  what  belongs  to  others ;  but  when 
they  have  plundered  or  stolen  any  thing,  you 
see,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  the  first  that  ac- 
cuse the  thief  and  the  plunderer,  as  reckon- 
ing theft  to  be  no  such  fatal  necessary  thing, 
and  you  do  not  pardon,  but  punish  it  So 
people  that  are  beautiful  do  not  necessitate 
others  to  love  them,  nor  to  covet  what  they 
ought  not ;  but  mean  wretched  men  are  im- 
potent, I  know,  in  all  their  passions,  and  then 
they  accuse  love.  Men,  excellent  and  wor- 
thy, though  they  have  inclinations  both  for 
gold,  fine  horses,  and  beautiful  women,  can 
yet  with  ease  abstain  from  any  of  them,  so  as 
not  to  touch  them  contrary  to  right :  I,  there- 
fore,*' said  he,  «  who  have  seen  this  woman, 
and  think  her  very  beautiful,  yet  I  am  here  at- 
tending on  you,  and  I  am  abroad  on  horseback, 
and  in  all  other  respects  I  discharge  my  duty." 


«  But,  By  Jove  !"  said  Cyras, «  perhaps  you 
retired  before  the  time  that  love  naturally  lays 
hold  of  a  man.  It  is  the  nature  of  fire  not 
immediately  to  burn  the  man  that  touches  it, 
and  wood  does  not  immediately  blaxe  out ; 
yet  still  I  am  not  willing  either  to  meddk 
with  fire,  or  to  look  at  beautiful  persona ;  nor 
do  I  advise  you,  Araspes,  to  let  your  eyes 
dwell  long  on  beauties,  for  as  fire  burns  those 
that  touch  it,  beauties  catch  hold  of  those  that 
look  at  them,  though  at  a  distance,  and  sot 
them  on  fire  with  love." 

«  Be  easy,"  said  he,  «  Cyras ;  though  I  look 
at  her  without  ceasing,  I  will  not  be  so  eon* 
quered  as  to  do  any  thing  that  I  ought  not." 
"You  speak,"  said  he,  "very  handsomely; 
guard  her,  therefore,"  said  he,  «  as  I  bid  yon, 
and  be  careful  of  her ;  for  perhaps  this  woman 
may  be  of  service  to  us  on  some  occasion  or 
other."  And  having  discoursed  thus  they 
parted. 

The  young  man,  partly  by  seeing  the  woman 
to  be  extremely  beautiful,  and  being  apprhed 
of  her  worth  and  goodness,  partly  by  waiting 
on  her,  and  serving  her,  with  intention  to 
please  her,  and  partly  by  his  finding  her  not  to 
be  ungrateful  in  return,  but  that  she  took  can 
by  her  servants  that  all  things  convenient 
should  be  provided  for  him  when  ho  came  in* 
and  that  he  should  want  nothing  when  he  was 
ill ;  by  all  these  means  he  was  made  her  cap* 
tive  in  love,  and  perhaps  what  happened  to 
him  in  this  case  was  what  need  not  be  wonder- 
ed at. 

Thus  were  these  things  transacted. 

But  Cyrus,  designing  that  both  the  Modes 
and  allies  should  stay  with  him  of  their  own 
accord,  summoned  together  all  the  proper  par- 
sons, and  when  they  were  met,  spoke  to  this 
effect ;  "  Medes,  and  all  you  that  are  hen 
present,  I  know  very  well  that  you  came  with 
me,  not  out  of  any  desire  of  getting  money, 
nor  with  the  thought  of  serving  Cyaxares  by 
it,  but  you  were  willing  to  oblige  me  by  it, 
and,  in  honour  to  me,  you  resolved  to  under* 
take  a  march  by  night,  and  to  embark  your* 
selves  in  dangers  and  hazards  with  me ;  and  if 
I  am  not  very  unjust,  I  must  acknowledge  my* 
self  indebted  to  you  for  these  things.  Bnt  I 
do  not  think  I  am  yet  able  to  make  you  a  dot 
return  for  them :  this  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say.  But  that  I  will  make  you  just  returns  if 
you  stay  with  me ;  this,  be  it  known  to  you 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  tell  you ;  for  I  should 
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took  that  ft  would  look so H I «id  this  only 
to  Mb  jot  the  son  willing  to  otoj  with  me. 
Imawdof  that,  therefore,  I  soy  this ;  If  yon 
low  ft  corny  in  obedience  toCyaxaree,  yet 
«9 1  eastcerow,  IT  I  act  with  success,  to  deal 
by  yea  In  each  a  foamier  m  shall  moke  yon 
sapleodine.  For  nry  own  part,  I  will  not  go; 
oml  thn  HyiamonMy  to  whom  I  hove  given 
■y  oath  and  my  right  hand,  I  will  aland  by; 
I  wB  not  ho  eenght  betraying  them.  And 
for  Gehryaa,  who  delivers  ue  up  his  fortress, 
sm  wjritory ,  and  hb  whole  force,  I  will  en- 
essvoarto  bring  it  about  that  he  ahaH  not  re- 
MMtef  hbjoarney  to  me ;  end,  what  is  above 
al\whantB«gedeaoeTidentlydeliTeTaUtlieae 
into  oar  hand*,!  ought  to  rever- 
end he  aahameJ  to  make  a  reah 
end  abandon  alL  Thus,  therefore,99 
ha,  «wiD  I  act;  do  yon  oa  yon  judge 
r,  and  tell  um  what  your  mind  ia.''  Thna 
he  apt** 

And  ho  who  before  hod  aaid  that  he  wee 

Mhmd  to  Cyme  replied;  «  As  for  me,99  aaid 

ht,  ■  O  king !  for  yon  I  take  to  be  aa  mnch, 

by  both  end  nature,  my  king,  aa  the  particular 

lee  in  a  hive  ie  born  the  leader  of  the  bees ; 

for  that  one  they  willingly  obey ;  where  that 

not  one  from   thence  depart*;  that 

not  one  of  them  ie  left  behind,  ao 

ie  the  affection  they  are  inspired  with 

to  be  governed  by  it :  and  men  eeem  to  me  to  be 

exactly  thna  disposed  towards  you ;  for 

yon  left  us,  and  went  into  Persia,  what 

Mede,  either  young  or  old,  stayed  behind,  and 

dad  not  follow    yon,  till  Astyages  made  us 

tara  beck  1     When  you  sent  out  from  Persia 

te  our  aaaiafanre,  we  again  saw  almost  all  your 

mends  voluntarily  following  you;  and  when 

yea  were  desirous  to  undertake  the  expedition 

aaner,  all  the  Medea  willingly  attended  you ; 

ad  wo  now  stand  ao  disposed,  aa  that,  with 

yea,  though  we  are  in  an  enemy's  country,  we 

have  courage,  and  without  you  we  are  afraid 

even  to  go  home.    Let  the  rest  therefore  speak 

far  thameflvff,  and  declare  what  they  will  do. 

I  Cyras,  end  they  that  are  under  my  com- 

■sad,  will  remain  with  you,  and,  comforted 

wifo  the  eight  of  you,  and  supplied  by  your 

sancy,  wo  will  undergo  any  thing,  and  bear 

■  with  bravery. 

On thia Tigranea  spoke  thus:  "Do  not  at 
alwsoder,"  said  he,  «  Cyrus,  if  I  am  silent; 
W  sjy  eooV  aaid  he, « is  not  prepared  for  ad- 


vising yea,  hat  for  executing  what  you  com 


» 


Then  the  Hyreanian  aaid :  «  For  my  party 
O  If  ados  I  if  you  now  go  away,  I  should  say 
it  were  the  pleasure  of  aomo  dairy  not  to  suffer 
yon  to  be  highly  fortunate  and  happy ;  for  what 
human  creature  can  determine  for  turning  back 
when  the  enemies  are  flying  1  or  when  they  de- 
liver  their  anna,  would  refuse  to  accept  them  1 
or  when  they  deliver  up  themselves,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  them,  would  refuse  to  receive 
them ;  especially  when  we  have  such  a  leader 
aa,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  swear  it  to  you  by  all 
the  gods,  ie  more  pleased  with  doing  us  good 
than  with  enriching  himself!"  On  this  the 
Ifedes  all  aaid  that:  «You,  O  Cyrus!  have 
led  us  out,  and  do  yon,  when  yon  think  i  pro- 
per to  retire,  lead  oa  hack  again  with  you." 

Cyme,  having  beard  these  things,  made  thia 
prayer:  "But  do  thou,  greatest  Jove !  I  beg 
thee,  grant  mo  to  exceed  in  good  offices  those 
that  pay  me' each  honour !" 

On  this  he  ordered  the  rest  to  place  their 
guards,  and  attend  to  the  care  of  themselves. 
But  the  Persians  he  ordered  to  take  possession 
of  their  tents ;  the  horsemen  such  as  were  pro- 
per for  them,  and  the  foot  such  as  were  suffi- 
cient for  the  foot ;  and  he  ordered  things  to  be 
so  regulated,  that  they  who  were  in  the  tents 
despatching  the  business  there,  should  bring 
all  necessaries  to  the  Persians  in  their  ranks, 
and  see  that  the  horses  were  taken  care  of,  that 
the  Persians  might  have  no  other  work  to  do 
but  the  business  of  war.  This  day  they  thus 
passed. 

II.  And  the  next  morning  when  they  rose 
they  marched  to  join  Gobryas.  Cyrus  march- 
ed on  horseback,  as  did  also  the  Persian  horse- 
men, who  were  about  two  thousand.  They 
who  held  the  shields  and  the  swords  of  these 
men  followed  after  them,  being  equal  to  them 
in  number ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  marched 
in  order  of  battle.  He  ordered  every  one  to 
tell  their  new  servants,  that  whoever  of  them 
should  be  seen  either  behind  the  rear-guard  or 
before  the  front,  or  should  be  caught  on  the 
outside  of  those  that  were  in  their  ranks  on 
either  wing,  should  be  punished.  On  the  se- 
cond day,  towards  the  evening,  they  reached  the 
habitation  of  Gobryas.  They  saw  it  to  be  an 
exceeding  strong  fortress,  and  that  all  things 
were  provided  upon  the  walls  proper  for  a  vigo- 
rous defence ;  and  thev  saw  abundance  of  ox«a 
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and  i beep  brought  under  the  fortification*.  Go- 
bryai  then,  sending  to   Cyrus,  bade  him  ride 
round,  and  see  where  the  access  was  most  easy, 
and  send  in  to  him  some  of  those  that  he  con- 
fided in,  who,  having  seen  how  things  stood 
within,  might  give  him  an  account  of  them.  80 
Cyrus,  desiring  in  reality  to  see  if  the  fortress 
might  be  taken  on  any  side,  or  whether  Gobry- 
as  might  be  discovered  to  be  false,  rode  round 
on  every  side,  but  saw  every  part  too  strong  to 
be  approached.    They  that  Cyrus  sent  in  to 
Gobryas  brought  him  an  account,  that  there 
was  such  plenty  of  all  good  things  within  as 
could  not,  as  they  thought,  even  in  the  age  of 
a  man,  come  to  fail  the  people  that  were  there. 
Cyrus  was  under  concern  about  what  all  this 
might  mean.    But  Gobryas  himself  came  out 
to  him,  and  brought  out  all  his  men ;  some  car- 
rying wine,  some  meal,  and  others  driving  oxen, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  goats,  and  of  every  thing  that 
was  eatable ;  they  brought  sufficient  to  furnish 
a  handsome  supper  for  the  whole  army  that  was 
with  Cyrus.    They  that  were  appointed  to  this 
service  made  distribution  of  all  these  things, 
and  they  all  supped.     But  Gobryas,  when  all 
his  men  were  come  out,  bade  Cyrus  enter  in 
the  manner  that  he  thought  the  most  safe.  Cy- 
rus therefore,  sending  in  before  certain  people 
to  view  and  search  into  things,  and  a  force  with 
them,  then  entered  himself;  and  when  he  was 
got  in,  keeping  the  gates  open,  he  summoned 
all  his  friends  and  the  commandnrs  that  had  at- 
tended him :  and  when  they  were  come  in,  Go- 
bryas, producing  cups  of  gold,  and  vessels  of 
various  kinds,  all  manner  of  furniture  and  ap- 
parel, daricks,  without  number,  and  magnificent 
things  of  all  kinds ;  and  at  last  bringing  out  his 
daughter  (who  was  astonishingly  beautiful  and 
tall,  but  in  affliction  on  the  death  of  her  bro- 
ther,) spoke  thus : 

«  Cyrus,  all  these  treasures  I  give  you,  and 
this  daughter  of  mine  I  intrust  you  with  to  dis- 
pose of  as  you  think  fit :  but  we  are  both  of  us 
your  supplicants :  I,  before,  that  you  would  be 
the  revenger  of  my  son ;  and  she,  now,  that 
you  would  be  the  revenger  of  her  brother." 

Cyrus  to  this  said :  "  I  promised  you,  then, 
that,  if  you  were  not  false  to  us,  I  would  re- 
venge you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power;  and 
now  that  I  find  you  true  to  us,  I  am  under  the 
obligation  of  that  promise.  And  I  now  pro- 
mise her,  with  the  help  of  the  gods,  to  perform 
it  These  treasures,"  said  he,  « I  accept,  but 
give  them  to  this  your  daughter,  and  to  the  | 


man  that  shall  marry  her.  Bat  I  go  off 
with  one  present  from  you,  that  I  could  not 
go  off  with  more  pleasure  with  the  treasures  of 
Babylon,  where  there  are  abundance ;  nor  even 
with  those  of  the  whole  world,  were  they  to  be 
exchanged  for  this  that  you  have  now  presented 
me  with." 

Gobryas,  wondering  what  it  should  be,  and 
suspecting  that  he  meant  his  daughter,  asked 
him  thus  :«0  Cyrus!"  said  he, «  what  is  it  1" 

Then  Cyrus  replied:  "Gobryas,"  said  he, 
u  it  is  this.  I  believe  .here  may  be  abundance 
of  men  that  would  not  be  guilty  either  of  im- 
piety, injustice,  or  falsehood ;  and  yet,  because 
nobody  will  throw  either  treasures,  or  power, 
or  strong  fortresses,  or  lovely  children  in  their 
way,  die  before  it  comes  to  appear  what  they 
were.  But  yo,u,  by  having  now  put  into  my 
hands  both  strong  fortresses,  and  riches  of  all 
kinds,  your  whole  force,  and  your  daughter, 
who  is  so  valuable  a  possession,  have  made  me 
clearly  appear  to  all  men  to  be  one  that  would 
neither  be  guilty  of  impiety  towards  friends  thai 
receive  and  entertain  me,  nor  of  injustice  for 
the  sake  of  treasure,  nor  willingly  false  to  faith 
in  compacts.  This  therefore,  be  you  assured,  I 
will  not  forget,  while  lama  just  man,  and  while 
as  such  I  receive  the  applause  of  men,  but  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  you  returns  of  honour  in  all 
things  great  and  noble :  and  do  not  be  afraid  of 
wanting  a  husband  for  your  daughter,  and  such 
a  one  as  shall  be  worthy  of  her;  for  I  have 
many  excellent  friends,  and,  amongst  them, 
whoever  it  is  that  marries  her,  whether  he  will 
have  either  as  much  treasure  as  you  have  given, 
or  a  great  deal  more,  I  am  not  able  to  say  ;  but 
be  assured  that  there  are  some  of  them  who,  for 
all  the  treasures  you  have  bestowed,  do  not  on 
that  account  esteem  you  one  jot  the  more.  But 
they  are  at  this  time  my  rivals ;  they  supplicate 
all  the  gods  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  themselves  that  they  are  not  less 
faithful'to  their  friends  than  I  am  :  that,  while 
alive,  they  will  never  yield  to  their  enemies, 
unless  some  god  should  blast  their  endeavours; 
and  that  for  virtue  and  good  reputation,  they 
would  not  accept  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  Sy- 
rians and  Assyrians  added  to  yours.  Such 
men,  be  you  assured,  are  sitting  here." 

Gobryas,  smiling  at  this — "  By  the  gods  V 
said  he, «•  Cyrus,  pray  show  me  where  these 
men  are,  that  I  may  beg  one  of  them  of  you  to 
be  my  son."  "  Do  not  trouble  yourself,"  saie> 
he, « it  will  not  be  at  all  necessary  for  yon  to 
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inquire  that  of  me.  If  yon  will  but  attend  us, 
you  yourself  will  be  able  to  show  them  every 
one  to  any  body  else." 

And  baring  said  this,  he  took  Gobiyas  by 
the  right  hand,  rose,  went  out,  and  brought  out 
all  that  were  with  him ;  and  though  Gobryas 
repeatedly  desired  him  to  take  his  supper  with- 
in, yet  he  would  not  do  it,  but  supped  in  the 
camp,  and  took  Gobiyas  to  sup  with  him.  Af- 
ter he  had  laid  himself  down  on  a  mattress,  he 
asked  him  thus  :  «  Tell  roe,"  said  he,  "  Gobry- 
as, whether  do  you  think  that  you,  or  we  here, 
have  the  greatest  plenty  of  furniture  for 
couches  ?"  He  replied :  "  By  Jove !  I  know 
very  well,  that  you  have  the  furniture  of  this 
kind  in  greatest  abundance,  and  couches  too  in 
greater  number :  and  then  your  habitations  are 
much  larger  than  mine ;  for  you  have  heaven 
and  earth  for  a  habitation,  and  couches  you  have 
as  many  as  there  are  places  on  the  earth  to  lie 
on :  and  for  their  furniture,  you  do  not  only 
mink  that  yon  have  as  much  of  it  as  there  grows 
of  wool  on  the  backs  of  sheep,  but  as  much  as 
there  is  of  stubble  anc\  brushwood  that  the 
mountains  and  plains  produce." 

But  Gobryas  then  supping  with  him  for  the 
first  time,  and  observing  the  coarseness  of  the 
meats  that  were  set  before  them,  thought  that 
they  themselves  lived  in  a  much  nobler  man- 
ner than  these  people.  But  he  afterwards  con- 
sidered their  great  temperance ;  for  no  disci- 
plined Persian  ever  appeared  struck  with  any 
sort  of  meats  or  drink,  either  by  eagerness  in 
his  eyes,  or  by  greediness,  or  by  any  such  in- 
tenseness  of  mind,  as  not  to  give  the  same  at- 
tention to  things  as  if  he  were  not  taken  up  in 
eating ;  but  as  good  horsemen,  by  keeping  them- 
selves easy  and  undisturbed  on  horseback,  are 
able  at  the  same  time  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to 
■peak  what  is  proper;  so  they  think,  that  while 
they  are  at  their  food,  they  ought  to  appear  dis- 
creet and  temperate ;  and  to  be  much  moved 
with  any  sort  of  meat  or  drink,  they  take  to  be 
selfish  and  brutal.  He  considered  likewise 
their  manner  of  converse,  in  asking  each  other 
such  questions  as  were  more  agreeable  to  be 
asked  than  not ;  in  jesting  with  each  other  in 
saeh  a  manner  as  was  more  pleasing  than  if  let 
alone ;  and  of  their  sporting  with  each  other, 
but  so  as  to  keep  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
being  abusive,  or  from  doing  any  thing  indecent 
and  ugly,  and  from  giving  one  another  offence. 
But  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  above  all  was, 
that  men  engaged  in  military  service  should 
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think  that  none  of  those  engaged  in  the  tame 
dangers  should  be  served  with  greater  plenty 
than  others ;  but  they  reckoned  it  their  noblest 
feast  to  provide  in  the  best  manner  for  those 
that  were  to  be  their  fellow-combatants.  And 
when  Gobryas  rose  up  to  go  to  his  house,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said : 

"  It  is  no  longer  a  wonder  to  me,  Cyrus,  that 
we  possess  these  fine  vessels,  gold,  and  rich 
habits,  in  greater  abundance  than  you  do,  and 
that  we  are  much  less  deserving  than  you  are ; 
for  we  do  our  endeavours  to  obtain  as  many  of 
these  things  as  we  can,  and  your  endeavours 
are  to  make  yourselves  the  most  excellent 
men."  Thus  he  spoke;  and  Cyrus  said: 
«  Take  care,  Gobryas,  to  attend  in  the  morn- 
ing with  your  horse,  ready  in  arms,  that  we 
may  see  your  force,  and  at  the  same  time,  that 
you  may  conduct  us  through  your  territory,  that 
we  may  know  what  we  are  to  reckon  belonging 
to  our  friends,  and  what  to  our  enemies." 

And  having  thus  discoursed,  they  parted, 
each  retiring  to  his  proper  business. 

When  day  came,  Gobryas  attended  with  his 
horse,  and  led  them  the  way.  But  Cyrus,  as 
became  a  commander,  was  not  only  attentive 
to  his  present  march,  but  as  he  advanced,  con- 
sidered whether  it  was  in  his  power,  by  any 
means,  to  distress  and  weaken  the  enemy,  and 
to  strengthen  themselves.  Calling,  therefore, 
the  Hyrcanian  and  Gobryas  to  him,  for  he  judg- 
ed that  these  understood  best  the  things  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  informed  of 
— "  h'y  friends,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  think  that 
I  am  in  the  wrong,  when  I  consult  with  you  on 
the  subject  of  this  war,  as  with  men  that  are 
faithful  and  true;  for  I  find  that  it  is  more 
your  business  than  mine  to  take  care  that  the 
Assyrian  do  not  get  the  better  of  us :  I,  per- 
haps, though  I  fail  in  my  undertaking  here,  may 
yet  have  a  farther  resource ;  but  if  he  get  the 
better,  I  see  that  all  is  lost  for  you.  He  is,  in- 
deed, my  enemy,  but  not  out  of  any  hatred  he 
bears  me,  but  because  he  thinks  it  a  damage 
to  himself  that  we  should  be  considerable,  and 
this  was  the  reason  he  made  war  on  us.  But 
you  he  hates,  and  by  you  he  thinks  himself  un- 
justly dealt  with."  To  this  they  both  answer- 
ed :  "  That  he  should  proceed  as  he  intended, 
and  as  concluding  that  they  were  convinced  of 
what  he  said,  and  under  the  greatest  care  and 
concern  for  the  turn  that  the  present  state  of 
their  affairs  might  take."  Here  then  he  thus 
began  :  «  Tell  me,  said  he,  doea  the  Kra^TAtR 
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us  that  are 
them.  And 
in  spirit,  consideT 
ire  at  tfaii  time  much 
baaste  they  were  beat- 
then  when  they  fled 
fine*  o»;  tat  w  see  snore  in  vigour  since  we 
viotoriooo,  and  stranger  since  yon 
ns  2  lor  do  not  etui  think  eon- 
ofyov  people,  now  that  they  are 
i;  ear  bo  aeaeued,  Gobryaa,  that  they 
tho  vietorione,  follow  with  confi- 
.,  —  let  ttieeaoape  your  notice,"  said  he, 
-tea*  the  enemy  know  at  ftiU  liberty  to  ace 
ai;  bnt  wo  enamel,  by  any  means,  make  our 
with  greater  terror  to  them  than  by 
np  to  them.  Aa  thia  therefore 
■  ary  izod  opinion,  do  yon  load  na  directly  the 


IH.  80  aaarchingon,  they  reached  tho  boun- 
eariss  of  Gohiyne*  territory  on  the  fourth  day. 
Wham  ho  hod  got  into  the  00001/1  country,  he 
teak  the  oeot  to  himeetf \  and  aa  many  of  the 
hone  aa  he  thought  proper,  and  formed  them. 
The  rtat  of  the  horse  he  aent  oat  on  excur- 
neee:  he  ordered  them  to  kill  those  that  were 
ia  arms,  but  to  bring  the  rest  to  him,  together 
wkh  whatevei  sheep  or  cattle  they  should  take. 
Be  ordered  ont  the  Persians  likewise  on  this 
with  the  orders ;  and  many  of  them  re- 
r  having  got  falls  from  their  horses ; 
bat 'many  of  them  brought  off  considerable 
booty.  When  the  booty  arrived,  and  that  he 
had  celled  together  the  commanders  of  the 
Modes  and  Hyreanians,  together  with  the  alike- 
hoaouied,  be  spoke  thus: 

•  Gobryao,  my  friends,  haa  entertained  us  all 
with  good  things  in  great  abundance :  there- 
fare,'*  said  he,  "  after  having  taken  out  what  is 
see  to  the  gode,  and  what  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  army,  if  we  should  give  the  remainder  of 
we  booty  to  him,  we  should  do  a  handsome 
by  making  it  immediately  appear  that 
roar  in  benefits  to  exceed  our  bene- 


Whon  they  had  heard  this  they  all  commend- 
ed and  applauded  it ;  and  one  of  them  spoke 
tans:  « Thia  we  will  do,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  «  by 
al  aaoana;  for  I  believe  that  Gobryaa  took  us 
far  beggarly  people,  because  we  came  not  with 
in  abundance,  and  do  not  drink  out  of 
cope ;  but  if  we  do  this  that  you  pro- 
be may  then  understand  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  be  generous,  even  without  gold.    Go, 


then,'*  said  he, M  and  having  delivered  to  the 
magi  what  ia  due  to  the  gods,  and  taken  what 
k  sufficient  for.  the  army,  call  Gobrjras,  and 
give  him  the  remainder." 

80  those  men,  having  taken  aa  much  aa  was 
proper,  gave  the  rest  to  Gobryaa.  On  this  he 
marched  on  to  Babylon  itself  making  the  same 
disposition  aa  when  he  fought;  and  the  As- 
syrians declining  to  come  out  against  him,  Cy- 
me commanded  Gobryaa  to  ride  on  before,  and 
to  declare  that  if  die  king  were  willing  to  come 
out  and  fight  for  his  territory,  he  would  fight 
him ;  but  if  he  would  not  defend  his  territory, 
that  then  of  necessity  he  was  to  submit  to  Ida 
conquerors.  Gobryaa,  riding  on  as  far  as  It 
waa  safe,  notified  these  things.  And  the  other 
aent  out  one  to  return  him  an  answer  in  thia 
manner: 

«  Gobryaa,  your  sovereign  says  to  you  thua : 
that  I  have  killed  your  eon,  I  do  not  repent; 
but  I  repent  that  I  have  not  killed  you  like- 
wise !  If  you  would  fight,  come  hither  on  the 
thirtieth  day  from  hence :  we  are  at  this  time 
not  at  leisure,  for  we  are  yet  employed  in  our 
preparations." 

Then  Gobryaa  said :  "  May  that  repentance 
never  quit  you !  for  it  is  plain  I  am  a  torment 
to  you,  from  the  moment  that  this  repentance 
takes  place." 

Gobryaa  brought  back  the  message  from  the 
Assyrian ;  and  Cyrus  having  heard  it,  drew  off 
the  army ;  and  calling  Gobryaa  to  him—"  Tell 
me,"  said  he, «  did  you  not  aay  that  you  thought 
a  certain  person  who  had  been  seriously  injured 
by  the  Assyrian  would  take  part  with  us  V  "  I 
think  I  know  it  very  well,"  aaid  he ;  "  for  he 
and  I  have  often  conferred  together  with  great 
freedom."  "  When  you  think  it  proper  there- 
fore do  you  go  to  him ;  and,  in  the  first  place, 
you  must  manage  ao  aa  to  know  what  he  says 
on  the  subject ;  and  when  you  have  conferred 
with  him,  if  you  find  him  inclined  to  be  our 
friend,  you  must  then  contrive  that  his  friend- 
ship for  us  may  be  kept  concealed ;  for  no  one 
can  by  any  other  means  do  greater  service  to 
his  friends  in  war,  than  by  appearing  to  be 
their  enemy ;  nor  can  he  by  any  other  meane 
do  greater  mischief  to  his  enemy  than  by  ap- 
pearing to  be  their  friend."  I  know  indeed," 
aaid  Gobryaa, "  that  Gadatae  would  pay  any 
price  to  do  some  considerable  mischief  to  tho 
Assyrian  king;  but  then  we  must  consider 
what  it  ia  that  he  can  do."  "  Tell  me,  \taa," 
aaid  Cyraa,  "that  fortreee  thai  nee  aa  tao 
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frontier*  of  this  country,  and  that  you  say  was 
built  as  a  barrier  and  defence  to  it,  in  war 
against  the  Hyrcauiatis  and  Sacisiis  ;  da  you 
think,"  ni<]  he,  "that  the  commander  of  it 
would  admit  Gndsta*  into  it  if  he  came  thither 
with  his  force*  V  ■  Certainly,"  said  Gobryas, 
■■if  he  came  unsuspected  as  he  now  is." 
■■  The  refute,"  uid  he,  "he  would  aland  the 
tJ*MM  frum  nil  suspicion,  if  I  should  fall  on 
the  places  that  are  in  his  possession,  as  intend- 
ing to  make  myself  master  of  them,  and  he 
should  act  with  his  force*  against  me ;  if  I 
should  take  something  of  his,  and  he  on  the 
other  side  should  take  either  some   others  of 

send  to  such  people  as  you  say  arc  enemies  to 
the  Assyrian  ;  and  if  the  people  so  taken  de- 
clare that  they  were  going  lo  get  forces,  and  to 
fetch  ladders  for  the  attack  of  the  fortress 
if  God  si  as  then  pretend,  that  on  hearing  these 
things,  he  attended  him   with  intention  to  | 

him  nn  account  of  them " 

Then    Gobryas   said,  "  If  these    things 
thus    transacted,    I  know    very   well    that 
would  admit  him,  and  would  beg  him  to  i 
till  yi.u  "ere  gone.''     "  And  then,"  said  Cyrus, 
"  if  he  were  onre  got  in,  could  he  not  give  u 
the    forlrras  into    our   bands!"     "Very    pn 
bably,"  said  Gotiryas,  "  if  he  prepared  mallei 
within,  and}  i. u  Ui.nidit  ;i  i.n.H.lrr.il.lr  .tr.Ti  ;l 


■y  declared  to  be    the  business  the 

jut,  he  immediately  prepared  all  ihii 

.,  Hi. .;  iu  the  night,  as  intending  to 

ir   an  account  of  it:  to  conclude, 

trusted,  and  be  entered   the  fortress  ■ 

eistanl  in  defence  of  il :  for  a  while  ha 

rod  with  the  governor  in  all  preparstio 

as  he  was  able  ;  but  when  Cyrus  can 

seized  the  fortress,  making  the  prisoner 

taken  from  Cyrus  his  assistants  in  (he 

When  this  was  accomplished,  Gada 

ing  settled  metiers  within,  came  out 

alely  to  Cyrus,  and  having  paid  him 

■■  Happiness,  O  Cyrus,  and  joy  to  ■ 
have  it,"  said  be,  ■'  already  ;  for,  with 
of  the  gods,  you  not  only  bespeak  jo 
but  you  oblige  me  to  rejoice  :  for  be  I 
aaid  be,  "  I  take  it  to  bo  a  thing  of 
portancc  to  leave  this  place  to  my  fii 
silica  in  these  parts.  Your  having  of 
Gadatas,  is  what  the  Assyrian,  it  K 
rendered  hopeless;  but  the  power  of 
friends  he  has  not  deprived  you  of;  a 
sured  that,  by  this  action,  you  hi 
friends  of  us,  who  will  endeavour, 
able,  to  be  as  good  supporter*  to  you 
had  sons  or  posterity."  Thus  he  bjm 
On  this  the  Hvrcanian,  who  hac 
notice  of  what  had  happened,  ran  to  ( 
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andnaalhi  tho  aerviee, 

and  Hyreaniane; 

formed  an  inny 

of  twenty  thousand 

horse ;  of  8e- 

■f  sen  thousand  bow- 

mft  amt  all  the  foot  that  they 

IBad  up  their  hone  to  the  nam- 

$  for  aost  of  their  hone 

lai  BahjniT,  hstnaaa  the  Cailualaiia 

neaake  to  the  Assyrians. 

that  Cyroa  lay  employed 

dan  fuUiom,  many  of  the 

parte  brought  horeeeand 

being  afraid  of  all  their 


to  Cyroa,  andteUe 

arrived,  who 

thai  tha  Assyrian,  when  he  waa  in- 

of  wnstt  had  passed  m  thaaffiurof  the 

•  axtramety  ttconood,  and  made 

to  mil  on  hia  territory.    «  There- 

Bn^Oyiua,  b?  yon  would  diamiaa  me,  I  wonld 

amWvoar  to  euro  my  plaeee  of  atrangth ;  of 

to  mat  I  make  lam  account"    Then  Cyroa 

ani; « If  yon  eat  ont  now,  whan  ahall  yon  be 

at  borne  1"    And  Gadataa  add :  « I  ehall  aop 

.Mary  own  tetiiUwy  the  third  day."    "And  do 

,"  aaid  he,  "that  yon  will  find  the 

already  there  1"  « I  know  very  well," 

and  he,  «thut  I  ahall;  for  he  will  make  so 

amah  tha  more  haste,  as  he  thinks  you  to  be  at 

am  gnnaar  distance."    «  And  in  how  many 

Cyroa,  **  might  I  get  thither  with 

f»    To  this  Gadatas  said:  «  O  my 

, !  yon  have  a  very  great  army,  and 

yon  wonld  not  be  able  to  reach  my  habitation 

in  lam  than  six  or  seven  days."    «  Do  you 

,*  aaid  Cyroa,  «*  go  yonr  way  as  soon  as 

and  I  will  march  with  all  possible 


4?rfr*"  then  want  hia  way,  and  Cyras  call- 
ed together  all  the  commanders  of  his  allies ; 
ha  see  mod  now  to  have  a  great  many,  and 
af  courage;  and  in  their  presence  he  spoke 
"Friends  and  allies!  Gadatas 
snch  things  as  we  all  judge  to  be 
of  amy  great  ▼aloe  to  na,  and  this  before  he 
haoiooaiiod  tha  least  advantage  whatever  at 
amr  aonda.  It  is  reported  that  the  Assyrian  is 
smsr  Ballon  on  hia  territory  with  design,  it  is 
*  awaiant,  both  tobawfangad  of  him,  because  he 
liimiilf  to  hava  been  highly  injured  by 


him,  and  parhaps  ho  conaiden  withal  that  if 
they  that  revolt  to  na  reeeive  no  hurt  or  damage 
from  nun,  and  if  they  that  take  part  with  him 
are  destroyed  by  na,  he  must  probably  vary 
aoon  hate  nobody  that  will  stand  by  him ;  there- 
fore, friends,  wo  shall  do  in  my  opinion  a  vary 
handsome  thing  if  wo  yield  our  aasjatance  with 
readiness  and  aaal  to  Gadatas,  a  man  who  has 
been  oo*  benefactor;  we  should  besides  do  en 
act  of  justice,  by  discharging  a  debt  of  grauV 
tnde ;  and  in  nay  opinion  wa  should  at  the  same 
time  do  what  would  ha  of  advantage  to  our- 
selves :  for  if  we  make  it  appear  that  we  en- 
deavour to  outdo  in  injuries  those  that  are 
injurious  and  hurtful  to  us,  and  to  exceed  our 
benefactors  in  good  services,  it  is  probable  that 
by  means  of  such  conduct  many  will  be  willing 
to  be  friends  tone,  and  nobody  will  desire  to  be 
our  enemy ;  but  if  we  appear  neglectful  of  Ga- 
dataa, in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  with  what 
arguments  can  we  persuade  others  to  do  na  any 
kindnesses?  how  can  we  dare  to  commend  our- 
selves 1  and  how  can  any  of  us  possibly  look 
Gadataa  in  the  free,  if  wa  are  outdone  by  him 
in  good  offcast — wo  who  are  so  many,  by  him 
who  is  a  single  man,  and  a  man  in  such  cir- 
cumstances V' 

Thus  be  spoke,  and  they  all  highly  approved 
it  "Come  on,  then,"  aaid  he,  "since  you 
agree  with  me  in  opinion.  Let  every  man  of 
us  leave,  with  the  carriages  and  with  the  beasts 
of  burden,  those  that  are  the  most  proper  to 
march  with  them,  and  let  Gobryas  command 
and  conduct  them;  for  he  is  skilled  in  the 
roads,  and  able  in  every  other  respect.  Let  us 
march  with  the  best  of  our  men  and  horse,  tak- 
ing necessaries  with  us  for  three  days;  and 
the  lighter  and  more  frugal  provision  we  make, 
the  pleasanter  shall  we  dine  and  sup,  and  the 
pleasanter  shall  we  sleep  on  the  days  that  fol- 
low after.  Now  let  our  march  be  in  this  man- 
ner: let  Chrysantas,  in  the  first  place,  lead 
those  that  wear  corslets,  with  all  the  centurions 
in  front,  since  the  way  is  level  and  open  ;  and 
let  each  century  march  one  by  one  in  a  line ; 
for,  by  keeping  in  close  order,  we  shall  march 
with  the  more  despatch  and  the  more  safety. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  order  those  that 
have  corslets  to  lead,  because  they  make  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  army ;  and  when  the  hea- 
viest lead  the  way,  of  necessity  all  the  lighter 
follow  with  ease ;  but  when  the  lighter  and 
nimbler  part  leads  in  the  night,  it  is  not  at  all 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  forces  disperse;  for 
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r  tUi,   AiWfai   the  Hyraniai 

■  ibeSaeiao  feet:  after   i 
LeiiUihe** 

.  and  then-  DtlH. 


*  of  the  too  Ij  I 
irt ;  ud  that  ■  pht  jiriin  thoi 
M  of  all  the  medicine*  and  iu< 
as :  bd  Uaal  >  general  ibouli 


Lrttl 

that  ihey  bat*  all  thing*  nrady  put  op  before 
they  alerp,  IW  they  alirnJ  nil;  in  the  morn, 
inf  in  Ihoir  appointed  poet*,  and  follow  in  an 
ordiilj  manner-  After  the  baggae*  urtanti," 
■aid  he,  •■  Irt  Madata*  (lit  Penian  lead  the 
Pmi»n  bone,  and  lei  him  likewiae  hue  the 
erfiturirnu  of  bona  in  front ;  and  let  the  cen- 
turion lead  !,:<  century  in  ■  line  one  after  ano- 
ther, in  the  »me  manner  aa  the  officer*  of  foot. 
After  the**,  let  Kambacae  the  Mede  lead  hit 
borne  in  the  aaine  manner.  After  theae,  do 
y on,  Tier* nea,  lead  your  own  home;  and  ao 
th«  nm\  of  the  commanden  of  hone,  the  hone 
thai  rvii  of  tham  joined  uawilh.  Aflertheee, 
Irl  the  Naeiaru  march  ;  and  the  CadoaLsna,  ** 
Ihry  mm<-  in  to  ui  the  ImI,  *o  let  them  bring 


ever  he  bad  a  ntaod  to  pcwti*  himae 
thing,  or  lo  pionrr  it,  when  be  had  I 
raiae  courage  or  lo  atrike  terror,  or 
had  a  mind  to  do  honour  Lo  an;  one,  h 
il  became  him  to  call  the  men  by  the 
And  he  wu  of  opinion,  that  they  wtx 
tbenueUea  known  lo  their  command 
be  the  more  desroiu  to  be  seen  p 
lOfpp  noble  action,  and  more  zealol 
■tain  from  doing  any  thing  thai  wa*  1 
thought  it  wry  fooliih,  when  one  ha 
that  any  thing  ahould    be  done,  to 


theirs — "  Let  toinebedj  go  for  i 
aomebudy  clcarc  the  wood ;  for  wt 
orders  were  given,  he  thought  that  i 
noiher,  and  that  nobody  di 
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Lend  on  thsmeoro  with  mora 

himself  em  liorssfcoek,  pottinf 

the  funp  oheervod  at  leisure 

end  those  Oat  he  eew 

tUfBUft  he  1006  Up  tO, 

;  and  when  he  wu 
them:  but  if  be  par- 
te be  tumultuous,  he  in- 
ef  it»  end  ontavoured  to 

If  only  one  put  of  hie  cate  in  the 
imnitted:  which  ml  that  at 
oftno  whele  anny  he  east  out  certain 
fight  end  expednieue  foot,  not  many  in  number, 
nntGhajoantaeeiao  to  keep  within  the  reach 
efhw  eye,  and  who  were  to  keep  Chryaentas 
m  moon  of  thane ;  who  getting  notices 
fcy  the  ear,  or  if  by  any  other  meant 
any  inteffigenoe,  were  to  signify 
what  the  oceaeton  foamed  to  re- 
waeone  eommander  over  them, 
in  order,  and  notifiedwhat  wae 
and  what  waa  not  so,  he  gave 
by  the  tailing.    And  thne  he 
neiehed  in  the  night 
Bat  when  it  wae  day,  he  left  the  Cadoaian 
with  the  Cedusian  foot,  because  they 
the  last,  and  that  they  might  not 
unprovided  with  hone.    But  thereit  of 
n»  home  he  ordered  to  posh  forward  to  the 
lent,  became  the  enemy  were  before  them; 
md  mat  in  ceee  any  oppoeed  him,  he  might 
neat  and  engage  them  with  bis  fbrcee  in  order 
under  him  ;and  that  if  any  were  aeon  flying,  he 
aught  be  in  the  greatest  readinem  for  the  pur- 
est   And  he  hod  always  ready  in  order,  both 
mem  that  were  to  pursue,  if  pursuit  were  pro- 
per, aa  wall  ae  those  that  were  to  remain  by 
Mm;  but  the  general  order  of  the  whole  he 
never  sofbred  to  be  broken.    Thus  Gyms  led 
the  army.    He  himself  waa  not  always  in  the 
seam  station,  but  riding  about  here  and  there, 
kept  viewing,  and  where  any  thing  was  deft- 
took  care  of  it    Thus  did  Cyme'  men 


IV.  But  a  eartain  person,  one  of  authority 
and  iimaSiliifstinn,  belonging  to  Gadatas*  body 
of  home,  aa  soon  aa  he  eaw  that  he  had  revolt- 
ed from  the  Assyrian,  concluded  that  if  any 
mkfiiilaiiii  happened  to  Gadatas,  he  himself 
night  obtain  from  the  Assyrian  all  that  belong- 
ed to  Gadatas.  80  he  sent  one  ef  the  most 
of  Ins  people  to  the  Assyrian;  and  he 
the  man  that  want,  if  ho  found  the  As- 


syrian ana^iheady  m  Gadatas9  territory,  to  tefl 
the  Assyrian,  that  if  he  would  form  an  ambue- 
cade,  he  might  take  Gadatas  and  all  that  ware 
with  him.  He  ordered  the  man  to  tell  what 
force  Gadatas  had,  and  that  Cyme  did  not  go 
with  him ;  and  he  told  him  the  road  that  he  in- 
tended to  take.  Besides,  that  he  might  be  the 
more  readily  trusted,  be  sent  orders  to. his  ear* 
rants  to  deliver  up  to  the  Assyrian  the  fort  that, 
he  had  the  possession  of;  in  the  territory  ot 
Gadetae,  and  all  that  was  in  it  He  said  that 
he  would  come  himself;  and  if  he  was  able,  it 
should  be  after  he  bed  killed  Gadatas ;  but  if 
he  could  not  do  that,  it  should  be  to  attend  on 
dm  Assyrian  for  the  future.  When  the  person 
appointed  for  this  service,  having  rode  with  all 
possible  speed,  waa  come  to  the  Assyrian,  and 
hod  declared  the  purpose  of  bis  costing,  the  As- 
syrian having  heard  it,  immediately  seized  the 
fort ;  and  having  a  great  force,  both  of  horse 
and  chariots,  he  lay  in  ambuscade  in  eartain 
villages  that  stood  very  doao  together.  Gada- 
taa, ae  soon  aa  he  approached  these  villages, 
sent  some  people  to  examine  and  make  discove- 
ry. The  Assyrian,  when  he  found  these  scouts 
approaching,  ordered  two  or  three  chariots  and 
a  few  horse  to  quit  their  post,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  flight,  ae  being  terrified,  and  but  few 
in  number.  The  scouts  themselves,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  this  pursued,  and  made  signs  to  Ga- 
dataa, He  being  thus  deceived,  pursued  with 
all  his  might  The  Assyrians,  when  they 
thought  Gadatas  within  reach  of  being  ta- 
ken, broke  out  from  their  ambuscade.  They 
that  were  with  Gadatas,  seeing  this,  fled,  aa 
was  natural  for  them  to  do ;  the  others  like- 
wise, as  was  natural,  pursued.  On  this  the 
contriver  of  this  affair  against  Gadatas  struck 
at  him,  but  missed  the  mortal  blow,  hit  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  wounded  him;  and  having 
done  this,  he  made  off  to  join  the  pursuers. 
When  it  was  known  who  he  was,  he,  pressing 
his  horse  on  with  a  great  deal  of  seal,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Assyrians,  attended  the  pursuit 
with  the  king.  It  is  plain  that  on  this  occa- 
sion they  that  had  the  slowest  horses  were 
taken  by  those  that  had  the  fleetest  And 
all  Gadatas'  horse,  having  before  been  harassed 
by  their  march,  were  quite  spent  When  they 
saw  Cyrus  advancing  with  his  army,  one  must 
neede  think  they  made  up  to  them  with  aa 
much  joy  and  pleasure  aa  if  they  were  entering; 
a  harbour  after  a  storm. 
Cyrus  waa  at  first  astonished  *,  hut  *u*Jo.  uft 
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understood  what  the 'matter  was,  he  led  the 
army  forward,  in  order,  during  the  whole  time 
that  all  these  men  that  faced  him  were  riding 
up  towards  him.  But  when  the  enemy,  un- 
derstanding how  thinga  were,  turned  and  fled, 
then  Cyrus  commanded  those  that  were  ap- 
pointed to  tkat  purpose  to  pursue.  He  him- 
self followed  with  the  rest,  in  the  manner  that 
he  thought  proper.  On  this  occasion  several 
chariots  were  taken,  some  by  means  of  the 
drivers  (ailing  off,  and  this  partly  by  being 
overturned,  partly  by  other  means,  and  some 
were  taken  by  being  intercepted  by  the  horse; 
and  they  killed  a  great  many,  and  amongst 
them  the  man  that  struck  Gadatas.  Of  the 
Assyrian  foot  that  were  besieging  the  fortress 
of  Gadatas,  some  fled  to  the  fort  that  had  re- 
volted from  Gadatas,  and  some  escaped  to  a 
considerable  city  that  belonged  to  the  Assy- 
rian, and  whither  the  Assyrian  himself,  with 
his  chariots  and  horses,  fled. 

Cyrus  having  done  this,  retired  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  Gadatas,  and  having  given  his  orders 
to  the  proper  persons  on  the  subject  of  the 
prisoners,  he  presently  went  to  see  how 
Gadatas  was  of  his  wound ;  and  as  he  was 
going  Gadatas  met  him  with  his  wound  al- 
ready bound  up.  Cyrus  was  pleased  at  the 
sight  of  him,  and  said,  "  I  was  going  to  see  how 
you  did."  "  And  I,  by  the  gods !"  said  Gadatas, 
"  was  going  again  to  view  the  outward  form  of 
the  man  who  has  such  a  soul !  you  who  are 
not,  that  I  know,  in  any  manner  of  need  of 
me,  who  never  promised  to  do  these  things  for 
me ;  who,  as  to  your  own  particular,  never  re- 
ceived any  benefit  whatever  from  me:  and 
only  because  I  was  thought  to  have  done  a 
service  to  your  friends,  have  so  affectionately 
assisted  me.  80  that,  as  for  as  I  was  con- 
cerned myself,  I  had  now  perished,  but  am  by 
your  means  saved.  By  the  gods,  Cyrus  !  if  I 
had  children,  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  ever 
have  a  son  so  affectionate  to  me.  For  I  know 
this  present  king  of  the  Assyrians  particularly 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  more  affliction  to  his 
father  than  he  can  be  now  to  you,  and  many 
other  sons  the  same." 

To  this  Cyrus  said :  «  Now,  Gadatas,  do 
you  admire  me,  and  pass  by  a  much  greater 
wonder  1 "  «  And  what  is  that  1"  said  Gadatas. 
«  That  so  many  Persians,"  said  he, "  have  been 
so  diligent  in  your  service,  so  many  Medes,  so 
many  Hyrcanians,  as  well  as  all  these  Arme- 
nians, 8acians,  and  Cadusians,  here  present." 


Then  Gadatas  made  this  prayer:  «  O  Jove 
may  the  gods  bestow  many  blessings  on  them 
but  most  on  him  who  is  the  cause  of  theii 
being  such  men !  And  that  we  may  hand 
somely  entertain  these  men  that  you  commend 
Cyrus,  accept  these  presents  of  friendship 
which  are  such  as  I  am  able  to  tender  you.' 
At  the  same  time  he  brought  him  great  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  things,  thai  he  mighi 
make  a  sacrifice,  if  he  pleased,  or  entertain  tin 
whole  army  suitably  to  things  so  nobly  per- 
formed, and  so  happily  succeeding. 

Meanwhile  the  Cadosian  still  made  tin 
rear-guard,  and  had  no  share  in  the  pursuit; 
but  being  desirous  to  perform  something  him- 
self that  was  conspicuous,  he  made  an  excur- 
sion into  the  territory  of  Babylon,  without 
communicating  it,  or  saying  any  thing  of  it  U 
Cyrus.  But  the  Assyrian,  from  that  city  oi 
his,  whither  he  had  fled,  and  with  his  ararj 
entirely  together,  and  in  order,  coming  Uf 
with  the  horse  of  the  Cadusian  that  were  die 
persed,  as  soon  as  he  knew  them  to  be  tin 
Cadusians  alone,  attacks  them,  kills  their  com- 
mander and  a  great  many  others,  takes  a  great 
many  horses,  and  takes  from  them  the  booty 
that  they  were  carrying  oft  The  Assyrian 
then,  after  having  pursued  as  far  as  he  though! 
it  safe,  turned  back,  and  the  Cadusians  madi 
their  escape  to  the  camp,  where  the  first  of 
them  arrived  towards  the  evening. 

Cyrus,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  what  had 
happened,  went  and  met  the  Cadusians,  and  of 
all  that  he  saw  wounded,  some  he  took  and 
sent  to  Gadatas,  that  they  might  be  taken  emit 
of,  and  others  he  lodged  together  in  tents,  and 
took  care  that  they  had  all  things  necessary, 
taking  some  of  the  Persian  alike-honoured  la 
be  his  assistants ;  for  on  such  occasions  men  of 
worth  are  willing  to  bestow  their  joint  paini ; 
he  evidently  appeared  to  be  extremely  afflicted; 
so  that  while  others  were  taking  their  suppenv 
when  the  time  for  it  was  come,  Cyras,  attend* 
ed  by  servants  and  physicians,  willingly  left  is) 
one  neglected,  but  either  saw  with  his  owl 
eyes,  or  if  he  could  not  despatch  all  himssK 
he  was  observed  to  send  others  to  take  that 
care  of  them.    Thus  then  they  went  to  rest 

A  8  soon  as  it  wss  day,  having  made  procav 
mation  that  the  commanders  of  the  other  na- 
tions, and  all  the  Cadusians  in  general,  shoals' 
assemble,  he  spoke  to  this  effect:  "Friends 
and  allies  !  the  misfortune  that  has  happened 
to  us  is  what  human  nature  is  liable  to ;  for,  in 
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it  it  art  to  to  wondered  at,  that 
saould  to  guilry  of  ofior. 
we  «•  art  unworthy  of  looping 
by  Uunaemdent;  and  that  if 
to  separate  from  the  whole  a 
than  that  of  the  enemy.    Yet  I 
said  he,  "that  we  are  never  to 
it  io  proper,  with  a  part  even  yet 
the  Cadueian  marehod  with  on  thio 
Bat  if  a  man  march  after  having 
with  another,  who  io  able  to 
him,  to  may  indeed  to  deceived}  but 
hi  that  rosneine  behind,  by  deeefring  the  ene- 
my, may  torn  thorn  to  another  part,  and  out  of 
ms  way  of  those  that  have  marched  off;  it  io 
for   him  to  procure  safety  to  bio 
by  giving  other  employment  to  hie 
i;  and  Ana,  ha  that  separatee  does  not 
entirety  disjoined,  but  remains  annexed 
strength  of  the  whole.    He  on 
hand,  that  marches  off  without  giving 
whither  it  is  that  ho  is  going, 
bmttoasmecaeess  if  ho  made  war  alone, 
hut,"  said  he, « if  it  please  the  gods,  it  shall  not 
mi  long  before  we  have  our  revenge  of  the 
■■my,  in  return  for  this.    And   aa  soon  as 
ever  you  have  dined  I  will  lead  you  out  to  the 
phce  where  this  affair  was  transacted ;  we  will 
buy  our  dead  at  the  same  time,  if  it  please  the 
gals ;  wo  will  let  the  enemy  see  men  superior 
to  theaaoetves,  on  the  very  place  where  they 
sunk  they  have  been  victorious,  that  they  may 
pleasure  on  that  spot  of  ground 
they  butchered  our  follow  combatants. 
If  may  will  not  come  out  to  us,  we  will  burn 
their  villages  and  destroy  their  country,  that  they 
not  bo  delighted,  on  viewing  what  they 
Ives  have  done,  but  be  afflicted  at  the 
sight  of  their  own  misfortunes.    Let  the  rest 
then,"  said  be, «  go  and  take  their  dinners ;  and 
da  you,  Cadusians,  first  go  your  ways,  and 
you  a  commander  according  to  your 
who,  with  the  help  of  the  gods,  and  to- 
with  us,  shall  take  care  of  you  in  what- 
may  bo  wanting  to  you ;  and  when  you 
made  your  choice  and  taken  your  din- 
then  send  the  person  you  have  chosen 
tome." 

men  did  accordingly.  And  Cyrus, 
he  had  led  out  die  army,  and  placed  the 
who  was  chosen  by  the  Cadusians  in 
las  station,  ordered  him  to  lead  bis  body  of  men 
near  to  himself;  «  That  if  we  are  able,"  said 
he,*  we  may  recover  the  courage  of  the  men." 


80  they  marehod,  and  coming  up  to  tto  place, 
they  buried  the  Cadusians,  and  laid  the  country 
waste.  And  having  done  this,  and  supplied 
themselves  with  nscesssriee  out  of  the  enemy's 
country,  they  again  retreated  into  the  territory 
of  Gadataa. 

But  then,  considering  that  may  who  had  re- 
volted to  him,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon,  would  suffer  severely,  unless  ha  him- 
self was  always  at  handy  ho  therefore 
mended  all  those  of  the  enemy  that  ha 
ed  to  toUtto  Assyrian,  tfart  to  hiinself  sent  a 
herald  to  declare  to  him  that  he  was  ready  to 
let  the  labourers  that  warn  employed  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  lands  alone,  and  not  to  do  them  any 
injury ;  if  he,  on  th/ other  side,  would  allow 
such  labourers  as  belonged  to  those  that  had 
revolted  to  himself  to  go  on  with  their  work ; 
and  indeed,"  said  he,"  if  you  are  able  to  hinder 
them,  you  will  Under  but  a  few,  for  the  land 
that  belongs  to  those  that  heve  revolted  to  mo 
is  but  little ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  should 
allow  a  great  quantity  of  land  to  be  cultivated 
for  you.  Then  at  the  time  of  gathering  the 
crop,  if  the  war  continues,  he  that  is  superior  .. 
in  arms,  in  my  opinion,  must  gather  it  If 
there  be  peace,  it  is  plain,"  said  he,  "  that  it 
must  be  you ;  but  if  any  of  my  people  use 
arms  against  you,  or  any  of  yours  against  me, 
on  these  we  will  both  of  us  return  mutual  hos- 
tilities, if  we  can."  Having  given  the  herald 
these  orders,  he  sent  him  away. 

And  when  the  Assyrians  had  heard  these 
things,  they  did  all  that  they  were  able  to  per- 
suade the  king  to  yield  to  them,  and  to  leave 
as  little  of  the  war  remaining  as  was  possible. 
The  Assyrian,  either  at  the  persuasion  of  those 
of  his  nation,  or  inclined  to  it  himself,  con- 
sented :  and  agreements  were  made,  that  there 
should  be  peace  to  those  that  were  employed 
in  labour,  and  war  to  those  that  bore  arms. 
These  things  did  Cyrus  effect  with  respect  to 
the  labouring  people.  But  the  pastures  of 
their  cattle  he  ordered  his  own  friends  to  set- 
tle, if  they  thought  fit,  within  the  extent  of 
their  own  power,  and  to  make  prey  on  the  ene- 
my wherever  they  were  able,  that  the  service 
might  be  more  agreeable  to  his  allies ;  for  the 
dangers  were  the  same,  even  without  their  seiz- 
ing necessaries  for  their  subsistence ;  and  the 
maintaining  themselves  on  the  enemy  seemed 
to  make  the  service  the  lighter. 

But  when  Cyrus  was  now  preparing  to  be 
gone,  Gadataa  came  to  him.  hanng  cnVmuuA 
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presents  of  all  kind*,  and  in  great  abundance, 
as  arising  from  a  very  great  estate,  and  having 
taken  a  great  many  horses  from  his  own  horse- 
men that  he  mistrusted,  on  account  of  the  Idle 
eontrhrance  against  him ;  and  when  he  accosted 
him,  he  spoke  thus :  "  I  bring  you  these  things, 
Cyrus,  at  this  time,  that  you  may  make  pre- 
sent use  of  them  in  case  you  want  them.  And 
count  on  it,"  said  he,  «  that  all  things  else  that 
belong  to  me  are  yours ;  for  I  am  not  likely  to 
have  one  descended  from  myself  to  leave  my 
estate  to ;  but  my  race  and  name,'1  said  he, 
"  will  be  extinguished  with  myself  when  I  die. 
And  this  I  suffer,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  «  (I  swear 
it  to  you,  by  the  gods,  who  see  all  things,  and 
hear  all  things,)  without  having  been  guilty  of 
any  thing  unjust  or  base,  eithei  in  word  or 
deed."  At  the  same  time  that  he  said  this,  he 
burst  out  into  tears  at  his  unhappy  fate,  and  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  say  more. 

Cyrus  having  heard  this,  pitied  him  for  his 
misfortune,  and  spoke  thus :  "  The  horses," 
■aid  he,  "  I  accept ;  for  I  shall  do  you  service 
by  giving  them  to  men  better  affected  to  you, 
it  seems,  than  they  who  had  them  before ;  and 
shall  fill  up  the  Persian  body  of  horse  to  ten 
thousand  men,  a  thing  that  I  have  long  desired  ; 
the  rest  of  your  valuable  effects  do  you  take 
away,  and  keep  till  such  time  as  you  see  mc  in 
a  condition  not  to  be  outdone  by  you  in  pre- 
sents ;  for  if  you  part  with  me,  and  your  pre- 
sents amount  to  more  than  you  receive  at  my 
hands,  I  know  not  how  it  is  possible  for  me  not 
to  be  quite  ashamed." 

To  this  Gadatas  said ;  "But  I  trust  them 
to  you,  for  I  see  your  temper.  As  to  the  keep- 
ing of  them  myself,  pray,  see  whether  I  am  fit 
for  it ;  for,  while  we  were  friends  with  the 
Assyrian,  my  father's  estate  seemed  to  be  the 
noblest  that  could  be ;  for,  being  near  to  our 
capital  city,  Babylon,  we  enjoyed  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  we  could  possibly  be  supplied 
with  from  that  great  city ;  and  as  often  as  we 
were  disturbed  with  the  crowd  and  hurry,  by 
retiring  hither  to  our  home,  we  go  out  of  the 
way  of  it  But  now  that  we  are  become  ene- 
mies, it  is  plain  that  when  you  are  gone,  both 
we  ourselves,  and  our  whole  family  and  estate, 
shall  have  contrivances  formed  against  us. 
We  shall,  in  my  opinion,  live  very  miserably, 
both  by  having  our  enemies  just  by  us,  and  by 
seeing  them  superior  to  ourselves.  Perhaps 
you  will  presently  therefore  say,  and  why  did 
I  not  consider  this  before  I  revolted  t     Why, 


because,  Cyrus,  by  means  of  the  injuries  I  had 
received,  and  the  anger  I  was  in,  my  soul  never 
dwelt  on  the  consideration  of  what  was  safest 
for  me ;  but  was  always  big  with  the  thought, 
whether  it  would  be  ever  in  my  power  to  take 
my  revenge  on  this  enemy  both  to  the  gods  and 
men,  who  passes  his  days  in  hatred,  and  that 
not  to  the  man  that  may  have  done  him  any 
injury,  but  to  any  one  that  he  suspects  to  be  a 
better  man  than  himself,  And  this  wicked 
wretch  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  will  make  use 
of  such  assistants  as  are  all  more  wicked  than 
himself;  or  if  there  be  any  that  may  appear  to 
be  better  than  he,  take  courage,  Cyrus,"  said 
he,  "  you  will  not  be  under  any  necessity  to 
engage  against  any  such  men  of  worth  ;  but  he 
himself  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  this  work 
till  he  has  taken  off  every  better  man  than  him- 
self;  and  yet,  distressing  me,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  with  his  villains  he  will  easily  get  the 
better." 

In  all  this  Cyrus,  who  heard  it,  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  man  said  what  was  worthy  of  his 
attention  and  care;  and  he  presently  said: 
"  And  have  not  you  therefore  strengthened 
your  fortress  with  a  garrison,  that  you  may 
make  use  of  it  with  safety  when  you  get  thither  1 
And  as  to  yourself,  you  accompany  us  in  die 
service,  that  if  the  gods  please  to  be  with  us, 
as  now  they  are,  he  may  be  in  fear  of  you,  and 
not  you  of  him.  Take  of  what  belongs  to  you, 
whatever  you  like  to  see  about  you  ;  and  of 
your  people,  take  whoever  you  like  to  converse 
with,  and  march  with  me.  You  will  be,  in  my 
opinion,  extremely  useful  to  me,  and  I  will  en- 
deavour to  be  as  useful  to  you  as  I  can." 

Gadatas  hearing  this,  recovered  himself  and 
said :  "  Shall  I  be  able,"  said  be,  "  to  put  up  % 
all,  and  be  ready  before  you  march  away  1  for," 
said  he,  "  I  would  willingly  carry  my  mother 
with  me."  "Yes,  by  Jove!"  said  he,"  you 
will  be  ready  time  enough ;  for  I  will  wait  till 
you  say  that  all  is  well."  80  Gadatas,  going 
his  way,  settled,  in  concert  with  Cyrus,  garri- 
sons in  the  several  fortresses  he  had  made:  he 
packed  up  all  kinds  of  things,  enough  to  fur* 
nish  a  very  great  house,  in  a  handsome  manner. 
He  took  with  him  from  amongst  those  he  con- 
fided in  such  whose  company  he  was  pleased 
with  ;  and  many  of  those  too  that  he  distrusted, 
obliging  some  of  them  to  take  their  wives,  and 
some  their  sisters  with  them,  that  by  their 
means  he  might  keep  them  as  it  were  in  tetters 
Cyrus  himself  marched,  and  amongst  tbt 
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■tat  hfca,  ha  kept 
■b  ■boot  the  way*  and  the 
and  nronrions,  thai  be 
cm  the  service  wick  the  greatest 
Bat  whan,  in  the  course 
be  get  eight  ef  the  city  of  Beby- 
that  the  way  Imwm  going  led 
thoweik  of  the  place,  he  called 
G*detaa,and  earn*?  if  there  wm 
»ws^,  that  bo  might  iiot  lead  the  army 
mar  ee  the  wulL 

Cfobryae  spoke:  «My  eoveveign,  there 
w^;  be*  I  nought,"  said  be,"  that 
ymdeniradto  bad  on  aa  near  to  the  city  aa 
•Sanson,' thai  you  might  show  them  the  army, 
ad  lat  than  aaa  that  yon  have  now  a  great  and 
aaoeme*m;a*«aace,whenyouhadaleesyou 
up  to  the  weft*,  and  they  saw  at  whan 
■my  nuineroua.  And  now,  though 
ho  prepared,  aa  ha  told  yon  ha 
wmM  ha  prepared  to  give  yon  battle,  I  know 
net  whan  he  sees  yonr  strength,  his  prepara- 
ajas  wffl  not  appear  to  him  to  be  sufficient" 
Cyme  to  this  said:  «  Too  eaem  to  me,  Go- 
arras,  to  wonder  that  when  I  came  with  a  lees 
may  I  led  np  to  the  wry  walls ;  bat  that  now, 
villi  a  greater,  I  have  no  mind  to  march  the 
nny  under  them :  but  make  no  wonder  of 
tea,*9  said  he,  «•  for  to  lead  np  to  a  place,  and 
Is  sttrch  by  it  is  not  the  same  thing.     All 
nca  lead  np  in  such  an  order  as  they  think  is 
Wat  for  them  to  engage  in.  And  people  that  are 
oo  aa  to  go  off  in  the  safest  man- 
i  not  in  the  quickest    Bat  it  is  ne- 
to  march  by  with  the  carriages  extend- 
ed in  length,  and  with  the  beasts  of  burden, 
that  are  concerned  in  the  baggage,  all 
order ;  all  this  most  be  covered  by  the 
sskfiere  that  bear  arms:  and  the  baggage-train 
■net  is  no  part  appear  to  the  enemy  naked 
of  arms :  and,  marching  in  this  manner,  the 
strength  of  the  army  most  of  necessity  be 
into  a  thin  and  week  order.  If  men 
have  a  mind  from  within  the  walls  to 
as  attack,  in  a  close,  firm  body,  wherever 
in,  they  do  It  with  a  strength  much 
to  those  that  are  on  the  march ;  and 
that  are  marching  in  a  train  at  length, 
helps  are  at  a  great  distance ;  bat  to 
that  march  out  from  within  their  walla, 
uWdktaaceis  little  mot  they  have  either  to 
march  np  to  the  enemy  that  la  at  hand,  or  to 
back  egain;  hot  if  we  pass  by  at  no  lorn 
an  an  that  they  may  jnet  see  as, 


^WMh^B     SjO»    eSMLA    OBflh^a^^^hfc     ^^■mtfM^htfOiA^Bj      ^^BB^BBBBh    CBk^BBBBB'  ASttOi      OjOB^BBBB) 

ana  n  wo  mmon  CKunmeuy  aa  wo  now  are,  may 
will  aea  the  multitude  mat  we  are ;  end  every 
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nnuuiuoo,  ay  amuse  ox  arms  nnorwoven 
afnongstthenvftjipears  terrible.  If  they  really 
do  march  op  to  us  in  any  pert/hy  our  aaeing 
them  at  a  considerable  distance,  we  shall  sot 
be  taken  unprepared:  and  then,  my  friends," 
said  he,  «*  they  will  the  rather  avoid  attaddsg 
us,  when  they  am  obliged  to  march  a  great  dm* 
tancerrom  the  watts,  unless  they  think  them* 
selves,  in  the  whole,  superior  to  us,  for  they 
will  have  cause  to  be  in  rear  tor  their  retreat." 
When  he  had  said  thie,  the  persons  preeant 
were  of  opinion  that  he  said  right,  and  Oe> 
bryaa  led  the  way  aa  ho  had  directed  hhuw 
And  while  the  army  was  moving  on  by  the 
city,  that  part  of  it  that  was  left  behind  ho  al- 
ways made  the  atrongast,  and  is  that 


When  marching  thue  the  following  daye,  ho 
reached  the  bordera  of  tha  Aesyriane  and 
Medea,  from  whence  he  came  before,  and 
where  they  were  three  forts  belonging  to  the 
Assyrians,  the  weakest  of  these  he  attacked 
and  took  by  force,  and  two  of  them,  Cyrus  by 
terror,  and  Gadatas  by  persuasion,  prevailed 
with  the  garrisons  to  give  up. 

Y.  When  he  had  done  this  he  sent  to  Cy- 
axaree, and  by  message  desired  him  to  come  to 
the  army,  that  they  might  consult  what  use  to 
make  of  the  forte  they  had  taken  ;  and,  after 
having  taken  a  view  of  the  army,  he  might,  in 
the  whole  of  their  affairs,  advise  what  ho 
thought  proper  to  be  done  for  the  future. 
«  And  if  he  orders  it,"  said  he,  « tell  him  that 
I  will  come  and  encamp  with  him."  The  mes- 
senger in  order  to  deliver  this  message  went 
his  way ;  and  on  this  Cyrus  ordered  Gadatae  to 
furnish  oat  the  Assyrian's  tent  that  the  Medea 
had  chosen  for  Cyaxaree,  and  this  in  the  hand- 
somest manner;  and  not  only  with  all  the 
other  furniture  that  it  was  provided  with,  but 
he  ordered  him  to  introduce  the  two  women  in- 
to that  apartment  of  the  tent  that  belonged  to 
the  women,  and  together  with  them  the  women 
musicians  that  had  been  chosen  out  for  Cyax- 
aree. Tbeae  men  did  as  they  were  ordered. 
But  when  he  that  waa  sent  to  Cyaxaree  had 
delivered  hie  message,  Cyaxaree,  having  heard 
him,  determined  it  to  be  best  that  the  army 
should  remain  on  the  borders ;  for  the  Per- 
sians that  Cyrus  had  sent  for  were  come,  and 
they  were  forty-thousand  archers  and  shield- 
Therefore,  whoa  ho  earn  to* 
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men  JiJ  prejudice  in  many  ways  to  the  Me- 
dian tern  lory,  he  thought  it  better  to  get  rid  of 
theM,  rather  than  admit  another  multitude. 
And  that  Persian  who  commanded  the  army, 
having  inquired  from  l.'yatares,  according  to 
the  orders  uf  Cyrus,  whether  he  had  any  aer- 
viee  for  the  army,  when  he  told  him  that  he  had 
none,  and  when  he  heard  that  Cyrui  wu  at 
hand,  on  that  very  day  marched,  and  conducted 
the  army  to  him.  The  next  day  Cyaiaros 
marched  with  the  Median  horse  that  remained 
with  him;  and  as  soon  as  Cyrus  perceived  him 
approaching,  then  taking  the  Persian  horse,  who 
were  now  very  numerous,  all  the  Modes,  Ar- 
menians, and  Hyrcanians,  and  of  all  the  other 
allies,  such  as  wen'  best  horsed  and  armed,  he 
met  him,  and  showed  Cyjun'i  his  force. 

Cyalarcs,  when  he  saw  a  great  many  brave 
men  attending  Cyrus,  and  but  a  sm oil  com- 
pany attending  on  himself,  and  those  but  of 
little  value,  thought  it  mean  and  flafcHMBMHi 
to  him,  and  was  seized  wilh  a  violent  concern. 
But  when  Cyrus,  alighting;  from  his  horse, 
came  up  to  him,  as  intending   to  embrace  him 

alighted,  but  turned  -from  him,  refused  to  em- 
brace him,  and  burst  openly  into  lean.  Ou 
this  Cyrus  ordered  alt  the  rest  that  were  there 
to  retire  and  wait.  Ho  himself,  taking  Cya- 
xares  by  tho  right  hand,  and    conducting  him 


laugn'mg  at  me;  for  I  am  not  ignorant, 
only  that  you  are  more  considerable  than 
self,  but  that  my  own  slave*  are  above  I 
power,  dare  to  oppose  my  pleasure,  and  ■ 
set  up  as  to  be  rather  able  to  do  mc  misc 
than  liable  to  suffer  it  at  my  hands,"  Aj 
saying  this,  he  was  still  more  overwhelm 
tears,  so  that  he  drew  down  a  flood  of 
into  the  eyes  of  Cyrus. 

But  Cyras,  pausing  a  little,  spoke  t, 
effect :  ■  In  all  this,"  said  he,  '■  Cyaxaros 
neither  any  true  nor  judge  right.  If  yon 
that  the  Medet  by  my  presence  are  set  on 
a  fooling  as  to  be  able  to  do  you  miacl 
do  not  wondet  that  you  ate  enraged  *n 
rilled.  But,  whether  it  be  justly  or  tin 
that  you  are  offended  at  them,  this  I  shal 
by:  for  I  know  you  must  lake  it  ill  u 
me  making  their  apology.  But  for  a  rn 
take  offence  at  atl  his  people  at  once, 
take  to  be  an  error ;  for  by  striking  terra 
a  multitude,  of  necessity  that  multitude 
be  made  one's  enemies,  and  by  taking  a 
at  them  all  together,  they    are  inspired 

known  to  you,  it  was  that  I  would  not 
these  men  away  to  you  without  mc, 
afraid  lest  something  might  happen  by  i 
of  your  anger  that  might  have  afflicted 
By  tho  assistance  of  the  gods,  therefore, 
these  things  may  be  safely 
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it  will  tppear  the  most  evidently  which 
was  food*  and  which  was  bed.    We  will  take 
it  from  the  beginning  of  this  affair,  if  thia  ap- 
pear to  you  to  he  sufficient.    When  you  per- 
ceiled  that  the  enemy  were  assembling  their 
forces  and  were  about  making  an  attempt  on 
job  and  on  your  country,  you  then  sent  im- 
nediatery    to    the  public  council  of  Persia, 
begging  assistance,  and  to  me  in  particular,  de- 
aling me  to  endeavour,  if  any  Persians  came 
to  you,  to  come  as  their  commander.    Was 
not  I  by  yon  persuaded  to  this!    Did  I  not 
come,  and  bring  you  as  many  and  as  brave  men 
m  I  was  ahlel"    "You  did  come,"  said  he. 
«  First,  therefore,"  said  he,  « in  this  particular, 
ail  me  whether  you  accounted  it  an  injury  or 
i  benefit  that  I  did  you."    "  It  is  plain,"  said 
Cjaxares,  "  that  in  this  you  did  what  was  a 
beaefit  to  me."    "  Well  then,"  said  he,  «  when 
the  — >^n«—  advanced,  and  we  were  to  engage 
them,  did  you  perceive  that  on  this  occasion  I 
awed  any  pains,  or  that  I  shunned  any  dan- 
ger."   «  No,  by  Jove !"  said  he,  «  not  at  all." 
•And  then,  when,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
foes,  we  gained  our  victory  and  the  enemy  re- 
treated, I  exhorted  you  that  we  might  jointly 
fame  them,    take  our  joint  vengeance  on 
them,  and  if  any  thing  good  or  ill  should  befall 
M,  that  we  might  jointly  share  it  1     And  can 
jou  charge  me  with  any  thing  of  ambition,  and 
desire  of  power,  in  any  of  these  things  1"    To 
this  Cyaxares  was  silent,  and   Cyrus   again 
spoke  in  this  manner :  "  Since  it  is  your  plea- 
sore  to  be  silent  in  this,  rather  than  to  give  me 
a  reply,  tell  me  then,"  said  he,  "  whether  you 
think  yourself  injured,  because  that,  when  you 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  safe  to  pursue, 
I  did  not  allow  you  to  share  in  the  danger,  but 
only  desired  you  to  send  some  of  your  horse  1 
For  if  I  wronged  you  in  asking  this,  especially 
after  giving  myself  up  to  you  as  an  assistant 
and  ally,  let  this,"  said  he,  "  be  demonstrated 
by  yourself!"     When  Cyaxares  kept  himself 
silent  to  this  too—"  But,"  said  he,  « if  you 
will  give  me  no  answer  here  neither,  then  tell 
me  this :  whether  I  did  you  any  wrong  when 
you  gave  me  for  answer  that,  on  your  observing 
the  Modes  to  be  indulging  themselves  in  plea- 
sure, you   would  not  put  a  stop  to  it,  and 
oblige  them  to  march,  and  run  themselves  into 
danger !  and  whether  you  think  that  I  put  a 
hardship  on  you,  when,  avoiding  all  anger  and 
resentment    to  you,  I  then  again,  on  that, 
asked  yon  a  thing,  than  which  I  knew  there 
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was  nothing  that  you  could  more  easily  grant, 
and  that  nothing  more  easy  could  possibly  be 
enjoined  the  Modes  1,  for  I  asked  you  only  to 
allow  any  of  them  that  would  to  follow  me : 
and  when  I  had  obtained  this  from  you,  there 
was  nothing  left  but  to  persuade  them.  I 
went  to  them;  I  persuaded  them,  and  those 
that  I  prevailed  with  I  took,  and  marched  with 
them  at  your  allowance.  If  you  reckon  this 
to  be  deserving  of  blame,  then  to  take  from 
you  what  you  yourself  grant,  is  not,  it  seems,  a 
thing  void  of  blame.  Thus  then  we  set  for- 
ward. When  we  had  marched,  what  was 
there  that  we  did  that  was  not  apparent  1  Was 
not  the  camp  of  the  enemy  taken  1  Were 
there  not  many  of  those  that  made  war  on  you 
killed  1  and  of  those  that  remained  alive,  were 
there  not  a  great  many  stripped  of  their  arms, 
and  a  great  many  of  their  horses  1  The  for- 
tunes and  effects  of  those  that  plundered  and 
ravaged  yours  before,  you  see  now  taken  and 
ravaged  by  your  friends.  Some  of  them  be- 
long to  you,  and  others  of  them  to  those  that 
are  under  your  dominion.  But  what  is  the 
greatest  and  noblest  thing,  and  above  all,  is, 
that  you  see  your  own  territory  enlarged,  and 
that  of  your  enemies  diminished ;  and  some 
forts  that  were  possessed  by  the  enemy,  and 
some  of  your  own  that  had  been  taken  and  an- 
nexed to  the  Assyrian  dominion,  now,  on  the 
contrary,  you  see  yielded  to  you.  Whether 
any  of  these  things  be  good  or  ill,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  desire  to  learn.  But  nothing  hin- 
ders me  from  hearing  what  your  opinion  is 
concerning  them,  and  do  you  tell  it  me." 

Cyrus,  having  said  this,  was  silent,  and  wait- 
ed the  reply. 

And  Cyaxares  spoke  thus  in  answer.  "  In- 
deed, Cyrus,  I  do  not  know  how  one  can  say 
those  things  you  have  performed  are  ill ;  but 
be  it  known  to  you,"  said  he,  "  that  these  good 
things  are  of  such  a  kind,  as  the  more  they  ap- 
pear to  be  in  number,  so  much  the  more  are 
they  burdensome  on  me.  I  should  rather  chose 
to  enlarge  your  territory  by  my  forces,  than  see 
mine  thus  enlarged  by  youn.  For  these  things, 
to  you  that  do  them,  are  glorious,  but  to  me 
they  are  in  some  sort  disgraceful.  And  I  am 
of  opinion  that  I  should  be  better  pleased  to 
bestow  of  these  rich  effects  on  you,  than  to  re- 
ceive from  you  these  things  that  you  now  pre- 
sent me  with ;  for  I  perceive  myself  enriched 
by  you  with  things  that  make  me  the  poorer; 
and  I  believe  I  should  be  less  grieved  to  see  my 
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is  degree  injured  by  you,  than  I 
bid  now,  to  see  them  receiving  great  sdvaniages 
at  your  band*.  If  I  appear  Id  you  lo  think 
unreasonably  in  this,  do  not  consider  these 
things  u  in  my  caw,  but  turn  the  tables,  and 
make  the  ease  your  own.  And  then,"  aaii)  he. 
••  contidcr  thai  in  the  case  of  dogs,  that  you 
maintained  as  a  guard  and  protection  to  you 
and  yours;  aupposing  any  other  person  should 
make  hia  court  lo  them,  and  should  make  them 
belter  acquainted  with  himself  than  with  you, 
whether  you  should  be  pleased  with  this  court- 
ship and  service.  But  if  this  appear  to  you  to 
be  but  an  iricuiisiderulili-  iiiatirr,  tlirn  consider 

u  guards  to  you,  and  for  service;  if  any  one 

they  should  lie  more  willing  to  serve  him  than 
to  serve  you,  should  you  think  yourself  obliged 
to  this  man,  in  return  of  this  benefit  1      Then 

greatly  engaged  in,  and  that  they  culti 


■ife. 


makes 


love  him  belter  than  she  loved  you,  shonl.l  yen 
be  delighted  with  this  benefit  ?  I  believe,  fa 
from  it,"  said  be  ;  «  nay,  I  know  thai  in  doing 
this,  be  would  do  you  the  greatest  of  inji 

to  my  concern  :  if  any  one  should  nuke  such 


any  hand  in  obtaining  these  advantage* 
i  if  [  gave  up  myself  like  a  woman, 
rved  by  othera  as  well  as  by  my  own  sul 
ir  you  appear  lo  be  the  man,  and  I  to  t 
worlhy  of  rule;  and  do  you  take  these  I 
Cyrus  lo  be  benefits  1  Be  it  known  to  j 
you  bad  any  concern  for  me,  there  is  n 
you  would  be  so  careful  not  to  rob  me 
my  dignity  and  honour.  What  admnlat 
to  me  to  have  my  land  extended  and  n 
contemned  1  I  have  dominion  over  the  1 
not  by  being  really  the  best  of  them  n 
by  means  of  their  thinking  ua  to  be,  in 
spects  superior  to  themselves." 

Here  Cyrus  took  up  the  discourse, 
Cyaxarcs  was  yet  speaking,  and  said  :  ' 
you,  uncle,"  said  he,  ••  by  all  the  gods,  if 
before  did  any  thing  that  was  agreeable  I 
gratify  me  now  in  the  things  thai  I  ah 
of  you.  Give  over  blaming  me  at  this 
and  when  you  have  had  experience  of  u 
we  are  affected  towards  you,  if  the  thin 
have  been  done  appear  done  for  your  ■ 
give  me  your  embraces  in  return  for  Ihi 
tion  I  have  for  you,  and  think  that  I  hav 
of  service  lo  you.  If  thinga  appear  oth 
then  blame  me." 

'•  Perhaps,  indeed,"  aaid  Cyaiarca,  y 
right-"  "  Well,  then,"  said  Cyrus,  " 
ktsa  yon  1"  "  If  you  please,"  aaid  he. 
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out  of  whs*  tlwy  had  taken;  so  that 
his  opinion,  end  no  longer 
tot  Oyrus  ben  alienated  these 
Ism*  or  Hut  the  Medio  were  lw§  ob- 


K 
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Whom  the  time  of  euppctf  come,  Oyaieree  in. 
iM  Qyiun,  ami  iloniiod  that,  since  he  hod  not 
■01  hno  ear  snoot  tiese,  ho  would  top  with 
sin;  be*  Gyrus  said:  - 1  bog t  Ctoxoioo,  that 
ysa  would  not  hid  mo  do  tins.    Do  70a  sot 
the*  oil  thooo  that  010  here  with  no  it- 
eft  our  instigation  t    It  would  not 
ho  well  in  bo  to  appear  negligent  of 
end  mindful  of  nry  own  pleasure.  When 
1  think  themeelvee  neglected,  the  heet  of 
becesno  much  more  dejected,   end  the 
of  theen  mnch  more  insolent    But  do 
wo,  ooporiolfr  now  after  70a  hove  hod  a  long 
jonjssj,taho  jonronppor;  and  if  people  come 
•fey  70*  respect,  receive  them  kindly,  and 
uawtaui  thorn  well,  that  the7  likewise  0107 
esoiexafeyou.    I  will  go  my  weya,  and  apply 
ftwotf  to  what  I  tell  you.    To-morrow,"  aaid 
K«m  the  morning,  ell  the  proper  person* 
Atfl  attend  here,  at  70UT  doors,  that  we  may 
oafoit  together  what  we  are  to  do  hencefbr- 
nri.    And  70U  being  7onnelf  present,  will 
pepesB  to  os,  whether  it  be  thought  fit.  to  go 
•  with  the  war,  or  whether  it  be  now  the  pro- 
ps; time  to  separate  the  army."  On  this  Cyax- 
■eiwent  to  supper. 
And  Cyrus,  assembling  auch  of  hie  friends 


able  to  judge  what  wae  fit  to  bo 
done  on  an7  occasion,  and  to  assist  him  in  the 
execution  of  it,  spoke  to  this  effect:  "The 
things  that  we  at  first  wished  lor,  my  friends, 
wo  now,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  have 
obtained,  for  wherever  wo  march,  wo  are 
masters  of  the  country:  wo  eee  our  enemies 
weakened,  and  ourselves  mcreased  in  numbers 
and  strength.  And  if  they  who  are  now  our 
allies  will  still  continue  with  us,  we  shall  bo 
much  more  able  to  succeed  in  our  entire, 
whether  wo  hare  occasion  to  act  by  force,  or 
whether  it  be  proper  to  proceed  by  persuasion! 
therefore,  that  as  man7  of  our  allies  as  is  pos- 
sible may  be  inclined  to  stay,  is  not  more  my 
business  to  onset  than  it  is  yours.  But  as, 
when  fighting  is  necessary,  he  that  subdues  the 
greatest  numbers  will  be  accounted  the  moot 
vigorous;  so  where  counsel  is  necessary,  ho 
that  makes  the  greatest  numbers  to  be  of  his 
opinion  ought  justly  to  be  esteemed  the  moot 
eloquent  and  beet  skilled  in  aflmira,  However, 
do  not  be  at  pains,  as  if  you  were  to  show  us 
what  sort  of  discourse  you  made  use  of  to 
every  one,  but  that  the  people  you  prevail  with 
may  show  it  in  their  actions,  let  this  be  your 
business  to  effect.  And  that  the  soldiers, 
while  they  consult  about  the  carrying  on  of  the 
war,  shall  be  supplied  with  all  things  necessary 
and  fit,  in  as  great  plenty  as  I  am  able,  this  I 
will  endeavour  to  take  care  of 
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L  Hirnro  pass*!  J  the  day  in  this  manner,  and 
Mag  taken  their  rappers,  they  went  to  rest 
The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  all  the  allies 
came  to  the  doors  of  Cyaxares ;  and  while 
Cysxares  (who  had  heard  that  there  was  a 
gnat  multitude  of  people  at  his  doors)  was 
toting  himself  out,  Gyms'  friends  presented 
Is  him  several  people,  who  begged  him  to 
few;  seme  presented  the  Cadusians,  some  the 
fiyicanians;  one  presented  Oobryas,  and 
the  8*e*sai ;  and  Hystaspes  presented 
who  begged  Cyras  to  stay.  Here 
Cyrus  who  knew  before  that  Gadatas  had 
almost  killed  with  fear  lest  the  army 
be  separated,  laughed,  and  spoke  thus  : 
•0  Gadatas !"  said  he,  «  it  is  plain  that  you 
hate  been  persuaded  by  Hystaspes  here  to  be 
ef  the  opinion  you  express."  Then  Gadatas, 
fining  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  swore,  that 
•indeed  he  was  not  persuaded  by  Hys- 
taspes to  be  of  this  opinion ;  but  I  know," 
said  he,  «  that  if  you  depart,  my  affairs  fall 
entirely  to  ruin.  On  this  account,"  said  he, 
u I  came  myself  to  this  man,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  knew  what  your  opinion  was  con- 
cerning the  separation  of  the  army."  Then 
Cyrus  said :  "  It  seems  then  that  I  accuse 
Hystaspes  unjustly  1"  Then  Hystaspes  spoke : 
**By  Jove,  Cyrus!"  said  he,  "  unjustly  in- 
deed ;  because  I  gave  Gadatas  for  answer,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  you  to  stay,  and  told  him 
that  your  father  had  sent  for  you."  "  What  1" 
said  Cyrus,  "  durst  you  assert  this,  whether  I 
would  or  no  !"  «« Yes,  indeed,"  said  he ;  "  for 
I  see  you  are  exceedingly  desirous  to  be  making 
a  progress  about  among  the  Persians,  to  be  seen 
and  to  show  your  father  how  you  performed 
every  thing."  Then  Cyras  said,  •«  And  are 
you  not  desirous  to  go  home  V  «  No,  by 
Jove !"  said  Hystaspes,  "  nor  will  I  go,  but  stay 
•ad  discharge   my  duty  as  a  commauder  till  1 1 


make  Gadatas  here  master  of  the  Assyrian." 
Thus  did  these  men  with  a  mixture  of  serious- 
ness, jest  with  each  other. 

Then  Cyaxares,  dressed  in  a  magnificent 
manner,  came  out,  and  sat  himself  on  a  Median 
throne ;  and  when  all  the  proper  persons  were 
met,  and  silence  made,  Cyaxares  spoke  thus  * 
«  Friends  and  allies !  since  I  am  here  present, 
and  am  an  older  man  than  Cyrus,  it  is  proper 
for  me  perhaps  to  begin  the  discourse.  It 
appears  therefore  to  me,  that  now  is  the  tuna 
to  debate  whether  it  be  thought  proper  to  go 
on  with  the  war,  or  to  separate  the  army 
Therefore,"  said  he,  "let  somebody  speak 
what  his  opinion  is  concerning  this  affair."  On 
this  the  Hyrcanian  first  spoke :  "  Friends  and 
allies  !  I  do  not  at  all  know  whether  words  be 
necessary  where  facts  themselves  declare  what 
is  best  to  be  done ;  for  we  all  know  that  by 
keeping  together  we  do  more  mischief  to  our 
enemies  than  we  suffer  from  them ;  and,  when 
we  are  asunder,  they  deal  by  us  as  is  most 
agreeable  to  them,  and  most  grievous  to  us." 
After  him  spoke  the  Cadusian :  "  What  can 
we  say,"  said  he,  «  concerning  a  general  de- 
parture and  separation,  when  it  is  not  for  our 
interest  to  separate,  even  while  we  are  engaged 
in  the  service  1  accordingly,  we  not  long  ago 
undertook  a  piece  of  service  separate  from 
the  rest  of  our  body,  and  paid  for  it  as  you  all 
know." 

After  him  Artabazus,  he  who  had  said  that 
he  was  related  to  Cyrus,  spoke  thus  :  "  Cya- 
xares," said  he,  "  thus  much  I  differ  in  my 
opinion  from  those  who  spoke  before.  They 
say  that  we  ought  to  proceed  in  the  war, 
remaining  here  together ;  and  I  say  that  we 
were  in  war  when  we  were  at  home,  for  I  was 
frequently  forced  to  run  to  the  relief  of  our 
own  country  when  the  enemies  were  plunder- 
ing what  belonged  to  us:  frequently  I   had 
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business  on  my  binds,  with  respect  to  our 
fortresses,  that  the  enemies  were  said  to  have 
formed  designs  on,  and  I  was  continually  in 
fear,  and  kept  myself  on  my  guard.  All  this  t 
did,  and  was  all  [his  while  on  expense  out  of 
my  own  stock;  but  now  I  am  in  possession  of 
the  fortresses  of  the  enemy,  I  am  not  in  fear 
of  them  :  I  feast  on  what  belongs  to  them,  and 
I  drink  at  tan  enemy's  eipense  ;  therefore  as 
being  in  one  case  at  war,  and  in  the  other 
Case  as  at  a  festival,  I  am  not  of  opinion  to  dis- 
solve this  public  assembly."  After  htm  spoke 
Gobryaa  I  "  Friends  and  allies  !  thus  far  I  ap- 
plaud the  faith  of  Cyrus,  for  he  has  been  false 
in  nothing  that  be  has  promised.  But,  if  he 
quit  the  country,  it  is  plain  that  the  Assyrian 
will  lie  at  i.-i,  and  esi-j^.e  the  punialmioiit  (Un- 
to him  for  the  injuries  that  be  endeavoured  to 
do  you,  and  that  he  has  in  fact  done  me;  and 
I,  on  my  side,  shall  again  anflcr  puomlimcnt  al 
his  hand*,  and  now  it  will  be  for  having  been  a 
friend  to  you." 

After  al!  these  Cyrus  spoke.  ■'  Nor  am  I 
ignorant,  friends,  that  if  we  separate  the  army 
our  own  affairs  will  sink,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
enemy  will  rise  again  ;  for  as  many  of  them  as 
have  had  their  arms  taken  from  them  will  make 
others  out  of  hand;  they  that  have  lost  their 
horses  will  immediately  get  others ;  in  the 
room  of  those  men  that  are  killed  olhera  will 
grow  up  and  succeed  them ;  so  that  it  will  not 


on  these  terms,  I  toy  that  we  ought  rai 
separate  the  army  of  our  own  accord  al 
driven  away  against  our  wills  by  disUta 
by  not  knowing  what  to  do.  But,  if  w< 
a  mind  to  go  on  atiil  with  the  War,  I  r 
ought  to  do  this:  we  should  endcovt 
soon  as  possible,  to  take  from  the  em 
many  of  their  strong  places  as  we  are  ah 
to  erect  aa  many  places  of  strength  as  i 
for  ourselves.  For  if  this  be  done,  the 
will  have  provisions  in  the  greatest  plea 
can  take  and  secure  the  most  of  them,  in 
that  are  inferior  in  strength  will  be  be 
But  now  we  are  just  in  the  same  caa 
those  that  are  on  a  voyage  al  sea  ;  for  t! 
that  they  have  sailed  over  they  do  not  li 
as  to  make  it  safer  for  them  than  the  olfc 
that  they  have  not  sailed  ;  but  if  wo  hi 
tresses,  these  will  abooalc  the  territory  A 
enemy,  and  all  things  will  be  with  us 
and  quiet.  As  for  what  some  of  you 
apprehensive  of,  in  case  you  are  obliged 


adurU 


n  your  c 


do  not  let  thia  be  any  concern  to  you  ; 
will  take  on  us  to  guard  those  parts  I 
the  nearest  to  tbo  enemy,  since  we  ■ 
great  distance  from  home.  And  do  yi 
possesion  of  the  border*  between  you 
Assyrian  territory,  and  cultivate  them 
if  we  sre  able  to  guard  and  preserve  the. 
that  are  in   the   enemy's  neighbourly 
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and  another  Cyras  said  that  he  would  endea- . 
▼oar  to  make.  When  they  were  determined 
on  these  things,  they  procured  artificers  for  the 
making  of  these  engines,  and  every  one  provi- 
ded the  materials  necessary  for  their  fabric ; 
and  they  established,  as  presidents  and  over- 
seers of  the  works,  certain  persons  that  seemed 
the  most  proper  for  the  employment 

Cyrus,  when  he  found  that  there  would  be 
tome  time  taken  np  in  these  affairs  encamped 
the  army  in  a  situation  that  he  judged  to  be 
the  most  healthy  and  most  easily  accessible, 
with  respect  to  all  things  that  were  necessary  to 
■e  brought  thither.  And  he  did  whatever  was 
necessary  to  the  making  it  strong,  that  they 
who  always  remained  there  might  be  in  safety, 
though  the  main  strength  of  the  army  should, 
at  any  time,  march  at  a  distance  from  the 
camp.  And,  besides,  he  inquired  of  those  he 
thought  knew  the  country  best,  from  what 
parts  of  it  the  army  might  be  supplied  with  all 
things  that  were  of  use  to  them  in  the  greatest 
plenty.  He  led  them  always  abroad  to  get 
provision  and  forage,  both  that  he  might  pro- 
cure the  greatest  plenty  of  necessaries  for  the 
army,  that  his  men,  inured  to  labour  by  these 
marches,  might  gain  health  and  vigour ;  and 
that  in  marching  they  might  preserve  in  their 
nemories  the  order  they  were  to  keep. 

Cyras  was  employed  in  these  affairs  when 
deserters  from  Babylon,  and  prisoners  taken, 
gave  an  account  that  the  Assyrian  was  gone 
to  Lydia,  carrying  with  him  many  talents  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  other  treasures,  and  rich 
ornaments  of  all  kinds.  The  body  of  the  sol- 
diery supposed  that  he  was  already  putting  his 
treasures  out  of  the  way  for  fear ;  but  Cyrus, 
lodging  that  he  went  in  order  to  collect  a  force 
agfin*t  him,  if  he  were  able  to  effect  it,  pre- 
pared himself,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  great 
deal  of  vigour,  as  thinking  that  he  should  be 
again  forced  to  come  to  an  engagement  Ac- 
cordingly he  completed  the  Persian  body  of 
horse ;  some  horses  he  got  from  the  prisoners, 
and  some  from  his  friends ;  for  these  things  he 
accepted  from  all,  rejected  nothing,  neither  a 
fine  weapon  nor  a  horse,  if  any  one  presented 
him  with  it  Chariots,  likewise,  he  fitted  up, 
both  out  of  those  that  were  taken,  and  from 
whenccsoevcT  else  he  was  able  to  get  supplied 
with  what  was  necessary  towards  it 

The  Trojan  method  of  using  chariots,  that 
was  practised  of  old,  and  that  way  of  managing 
4sm  that  is  yet  in  use  amongst  the  Cyreneans, 
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he  abolished.  For  formerly  the  Medes,  Sy- 
rians, and  Arabians,  and  all  the  people  of 
Asia,  used  the  same  method,  with  respect  to 
their  chariots,  that  the  Cyreneans  do  at  this 
time ;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  very 
best  of  the  men  being  mounted  on  chariots, 
they  that  probably  constituted  the  chief 
strength  of  the  army  had  the  part  only  of  skir- 
mishers at  a  distance,  and  had  no  great  share 
in  the  gaining  of  a  victory.  For  three  hun- 
dred chariots  afford  three  hundred  combatants, 
and  these  take  up  twelve  hundred  horses ;  then 
their  drivers  probably  are  such  as  these  men, 
that  are  the  best  of  the  army,  chiefly  confide 
in  ;  and  here  again  are  three  hundred  others, 
and  they  such  as  do  the  enemy  no  manner  of 
mischief.  Therefore  this  sort  of  management, 
with  respect  to  their  chariots,  he  abolished ; 
and  instead  of  this,  he  provided  a  sort  of  war- 
like chariots,  with  wheels  of  great  strength,  so 
as  not  to  be  easily  broken,  and  with  axletrees 
that  were  long,  because  things  that  carry 
breadth  are  less  liable  to  be  overturned.  The 
box  for  the  drivers  be  made  like  a  turret,  and 
with  strong  pieces  of  timber ;  and  the  highest 
of  these  boxes  reached  up  to  the  elbows  of  the 
drivers,  that  reaching  over  these  boxes  they 
might  drive  the  horses.  The  drivers  he  cover- 
ed, all  but  their  eyes,  with  armour.  To  the 
axletrees,  on  each  side  of  the  wheels,  he  added 
steel  scythes  of  about  two  cubits  in  length ;  and 
below,  under  the  axletree,  he  fixed  others 
pointing  to  the  ground,  as  intending  with  these 
chariots  to  break  in  on  the  enemy.  As  Cyrus 
at  that  time  contrived  these  chariots,  so,  to 
this  day,  they  use  them  in  the  king's  territory. 
He  had  likewise  camels  in  great  number,  such 
as  were  collected  from  amongst  his  friends, 
and  those  that  were  taken  from  the  enemy, 
being  all  brought  together. 

Thus  were  these  things  performed.  But 
he,  being  desirous  to  send  some  spy  into  Lydia, 
and  to  learn  what  the  Assyrian  did,  Was  of 
opinion  that  Araspes,  the  guardian  of  the  beau- 
tiful woman,  was  a  proper  person  to  go  on  that 
errand ;  for  with  Araspes  things  had  fallen  out 
in  this  manner : 

Having  fallen  in  love  with  the  woman,  he 
was  forced  to  make  proposals  to  her.  Dut  she 
denied  him,  and  was  faithful  to  her  husband, 
though  he  was  absent ;  for  she  loved  him  very 
much.  Yet  she  did  not  accuse  Araspes  to 
Cyrus,  being  unwilling  to  make  a  qu*xte\  W 
tween  men  that  were  friends.    Then  Xrai^ftft, 
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thinking  Lo  forward  the  success  of  his  inelino-  I 
lions,  Lhrcotencd  the  woman  that  if  she  would 
not  yield  Lo  his  wishes,  she  would  be  forced 
to  submil  against  her  wilt.  On  this  the  wo- 
man, being  in  fear,  concealed  the  matter  no 
longer,  but  sent  a  messenger  to  Cyrus  with 
orders  to  tell  him  the  whole  affair.  He,  when 
he  heard  it,  laughed  at  thin  man,  that  had  said 
be  was  above  the  power  of  lote.  He  sent  Ar- 
tabazus  with  tho  messenger,  and  ciimiii.iiuit-J 
him  to  tell  Arospes  that  he  should  respect  the 
conduct  of  such  a  woman.  But  Arinbaius, 
coming  to  Arospes,  reproached  him,  calling  the 
woman  a  deposit  that  had  been  trusted  in  his 
hands;  and  telling  him  of  his  passion,  so  that 
Arospes  shed  many  tears  for  griot  was  over- 
whelmed with  shame,  and  almost  dead  with 
fear  lest  he  should  suffer  some  aeverity  at  the 
bands  of  Cyrus.  Cyrus,  being  informed  of 
this,  sent  for  him,  and  spoke  to  him  by  him- 
self alone. 

"I  ice,  Arospes,"  said  he,  "that  you  *ro 
very  much  in  fear  of  me,  and  very  much  asham- 
ed. But  give  them  both  over,  for  I  have  heard 
that  gods  have  bean  conquered  by  love ;  I ! 
how  much  men  that  hove  been  accounted  very 
wise  hove  suffered  by  love;  and  I  pronounced 
on  myself,  that  if  I  conversed  with  b,>:miilul 
people,  I  was  not  enough  master  of  myself 
disregard  them.     And  I  am  the  cause  that  tl 


light  return  to  us."  said  he,  "  apprised  of  i 
10  enemy's  affaire.  I  believe  that  an  ih 
giving  credit  lo  you,  they  would  make  yoi 
their  debates  and  counsels,  so  tl 
nothing  would  be  concealed  from  you  thai 
desire  you  should  know."  "  I  will  go  thei 
■aid  he,  "  now,  out  of  hand  ;  for  be  timw 
that  my  being  though!  to  have  made  my  esc! 

;  your  hands,  will  be  one  of  the  things  t 

ill  give  me  credit." 

■>  And  can  you,"  said  he,  "  leave  the  be* 
ful  Pangea!"  "Yes,  Cyras;  for  I  b. 
plainly  two  souls.  I  bale  now  philosophi 
this  point  out  by  the  help  of  that  wicked 
phisler  Love  ;  for  a  single  soul  cannot  be*  g 
one  and  a  bod  one  at  the  same  time,  nor 
it,  el  the  same  time,  effect  both  noble  act 
and  vile  ones.  It  cannot  incline  and  bear 
to  the  same  thing*  at  the  same  time ;  but 
plain  there  are  two  souls,  and  when  the  j, 
one  prevails,  it  does  noble  things ;  when 
bad  one  prevails,  it  attempts  vile  things, 
now  that  it  has  got  you  for  *  support,  the  | 
one  prevails,  and  that  very  much."  "  If 
think  it  proper  therefore  to  be  gone," 
Cyrus,  » thus  you  must  do  in  order  to  gait 
greater  credit  with  them.  Relate  to  then 
state  of  our  affairs,  and  relate  it  ao  as  that ' 
you  say  may  h 
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pawn  gone,  sending  to  Cyrus,  told  him  thus : 
"Do  not  be  afflicted,  Cyras,  that  Araspee  is 
gone  off  to  the  enemy ;  for  if  you  will  allow 
Be  to  send  to  my  husband,  I  engage  that  there 
will  come  to  you  one  who  will  be  a  much  more 
faithful  friend  to  you  than  Artspes.     I  know 
that  he  will  attend  you  with  all  the  force  that 
be  is  able ;  for  the  father  of  the  prince   that 
now  reigns  was  his  friend,  but  he  who  at  pre- 
sent reigns,  attempted  once  to  part  us  from 
each  other ;  and  reckoning  him   therefore  an 
unjust  man,  I  know  that  he  would  joyfully 
revolt  from  him  to  such  a  man  as  you  are." 

Cyrus,  hearing  this,  ordered  her  to  send  to 
her  husband.  8he  sent ;  and  when  Abradatas 
discovered  the  signs  from  his  wife,  and  perceiv- 
ed how  matters  stood  as  to  the  other  particu- 
lars, he  marched  joyfully  away  to  Cyrus,  hav- 
ing about  two  thousand  horse  with  him.  When 
be  came  up  with  the  Persian  scouts,  he  sent 
to  Cyrus,  to  tell  him  who  he  was :  Cyrus 
immediately  ordered  them  to  conduct  him  to 
bis  wife. 

When  Abradatas  and  his  wife  saw  each 
other  they  mutually  embraced,  as  was  natural 
to  do,  on  an  occasion  so  unexpected.  On  this 
Panthea  told  him  of  the  sanctity  and  virtue  of 
Cyrus,  and  of  his  pity  and  compassion  towards 
her.  Abradatas  having  heard  of  it,  said : 
"  What  can  I  do,  Panthea,  to  pay  my  gratitude 
to  Cyrus  for  you  and  for  myself?"  "  What 
else  said  Panthea,  <<  but  endeavour  to  behave 
towards  him  as  he  had  done  towards  you  ?" 
On  this  Abradatas  came  to  Cyrus,  and  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him,  taking  him  by  the  right  hand, 
he  said  :  "  In  return  for  the  benefits  you  have 
bestowed  on  us,  Cyrus,  I  have  nothing  of  more 
consequence  to  say,  than  that  I  give  myself  to 
you  as  a  friend,  a  servant,  and  an  ally ;  and 
whatever  designs  I  observe  you  to  be  engaged 
in,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  the  best  assistant  to 
you  in  them  that  I  am  able/'  Then  Cyrus 
said  :  "  I  accept  your  oner,  and  dismiss  you  at 
this  time,  to  take  your  supper  with  your  wife ; 
but,  st  some  other  time,  you  must  take  a  meal 
with  me  in  my  tent,  together  with  your  friends 
and  mine/' 

After  this  Abradatas,  observing  Cyrus  to  be 
employed  about  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes, 
and  about  those  horses  and  horsemen  that  were 
clothed  in  armour,  endeavoured  out  of  his  own 
body  of  horse,  to  fit  him  up  a  hundred  such 
chariots  as  his  were ;  and  he  prepared  himself, 
as  being  to  lead  them,  mounted  on  a  chariot 


himself!  His  own  chariot  he  framed  with  four 
perches,  and  for  eight  horses.  His  wife  Pan- 
thea, out  of  her  own  treasures,  msde  him  a 
corslet  of  gold,  and  a  golden  head  piece,  and 
armpieces  of  the  same ;  and  the  horses  of  his 
chariot  she  provided  with  brass  defences.  These 
things  Abradatas  performed.  And  Cyrus,  ob- 
serving his  chariot  with  four  perches,  consider- 
ed that  it  might  be  possible  to  make  one  with 
eight,  so  as  to  draw  the  lower  frame  of  this 
machine  with  eight  yoke  of  oxen.  This  en- 
gine, together  with  its  wheels,  was  upwards  of 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  And  he  believed 
that  turrets  of  this  kind,  following  in  the  line, 
might  be  of  gn*.t  help  to  his  own  phalanx,  and 
do  great  injury  to  the  line  of  the  enemy.  On 
these  frames  he  made  open  places  to  move  about 
in,  and  strong  defences,  and  on  each  of  theae 
turrets  he  mounted  twenty  men.  When  all 
things  with  respect  to  these  turrets  were  com- 
pleted to  his  hand,  he  made  an  experiment  of 
their  draught,  and  eight  yoke  of  oxen  drew  a 
turret,  and  the  men  on  it,  with  more  ease  than 
each  yoke  drew  the  common  baggage  weight ; 
for  the  weight  of  baggage  was  about  five-and- 
twenty  talents  to  each  yoke ;  but  the  draught 
of  a  turret,  whose  wooden  frame  was  as  broad 
as  a  tragic  stage,  together  with  twenty  men  and 
their  arms,  amounted  but  to  fifteen  talents  to 
each  yoke.  When  he  found  that  the  draught 
was  easy,  he  prepared  for  the  marching  these 
turrets  with  the  army,  reckoning  that  to  take 
all  advantages  was  both  safe  and  just,  and  of 
happy  consequence  in  war. 

II.  At  this  time  there  came  from  the  Indian 
certain  persons,  who  brought  treasure,  and 
gave  him  an  account  that  the  Indian  sent  him 
word  thus :  "lam  pleased,  Cyrus  that  you 
gave  me  an  account  of  what  you  wanted ;  I 
have  a  mind  to  engage  in  friendship  with  you, 
and  I  send  you  treasure ,  if  you  want  any  thing 
else  send  me  word.  They  that  come  from  me 
have  it  in  charge  to  do  whatever  you  order 
them." 

Cyrus  hearing  this,  said  ;  « I  order  then 
that  some  of  you  remaining  here,  where  you 
have  pitched  your  tents,  may  guard  the  trea- 
sure, and  live  as  is  most  agreeable  to  you.  But 
let  three  of  you  go  on  to  the  enemy,  as  coming 
from  the  Indian,  to  treat  of  an  alliance,  and  get- 
ting yourselves  informed  of  what  is  said  and 
done  there  give  me  and  the  Indian  an  account 
of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  And,  if  you  serve 
me  well  in  this,  I  shall  be  yet  more  obliged  to 
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you,  than  for  your  coming  hither,  and  bringing; 
me  treasure ;  for  auch  spies,  aa  appear  men  of 
servile  condition,  are  not  able  to  know  or  give 
an  account  of  any  thing  more  than  what  all 
people  know,  fiat  auch  men  as  you  are  often 
led  into  the  knowledge  of  designs  and  counsels." 
The  Indiana,  hearing  this  with  pleasure,  and 
being  on  that  occasion  entertained  by  Cyrus, 
made  all  things  ready  :  and  the  next  day  went 
away,  promising  faithfully  to  get  informed  of 
as  many  of  the  enemy's  concerns,  as  they  were 
able,  and  to  come  away  as  soon  as  possible. 

Cyrus  made  all  other  preparations  for  the 
war,  in  the  most  magnificent  manner,  as  being 
a  man  who  projected  to  perfoim  no  inconsider- 
able things,  and  withal,  did  not  only  take  care 
of  such  things  as  he  thought  proper  for  his 
allies,  but  raised  amongst  his  friends  an  emula- 
tion to  appear  armed  in  the  handsomest  man- 
ner, to  appear  the  most  skilled  in  horseman- 
ship, at  throwing  the  javelin,  and  in  the  use 
of  the  bow,  and  the  most  ready  to  undergo 
any  fatigue.  This  he  effected  by  leading  them 
out  to  hunt,  and  rewarding  those  that  were  the 
ablest  in  the  several  performances.  And  those 
commanders  that  he  observed  to  be  most  care- 
ful to  make  their  soldiers  excel,  those  he  ani- 
mated by  praising  them,  and  by  gratifying  them 
in  all  that  he  was  able.  If  at  any  time  he  made 
a  sacrifice,  or  solemnized  a  festival,  he  appoint- 
ed games  on  the  occasion,  in  all  the  several 
things  thst  men  practise  on  account  of  war,  and 
gave  magnificent  rewards  to  the  conquerors ; 
and  there  was  a  mighty  cheerfulness  in  the  army. 

All  things  that  Cyrus  had  a  mind  to  have 
with  him  for  the  service  were  now  almost  com- 
pleted to  his  hands,  except  th«  engines  ;  for  the 
Persian  horsemen  were  filled  up  to  ten  thou- 
sand. The  chariots,  armed  with  scythes  that 
he  himself  provided,  were  now  a  hundred  com- 
plete. Those  that  Abradatas  the  Susian  un- 
dertook to  provide,  like  those  of  Cyrus,  were 
likewise  a  hundred  complete.  And  the  Medi- 
an chariots,  that  Cyrus  had  persuaded  Cyax- 
ares  to  change  from  the  Trojan  and  Libyan 
form  and  method,  were  likewise  made  up  to 
another  hundred.  The  camels  were  mounted 
by  two  archers  on  each ;  and  most  of  the  army 
stood  so  disposed,  as  if  they  had  already  con- 
quered, and  the  affairs  of  the  enemy  were  re- 
duced to  nothing. 

While  they  were  in  this  disposition  the 
Indians  that  Cyrus  had  sent  to  get  intelligence 
came  back  from  the  enemy,  and  aaid  that  Crcs- 


sua  was  chosen  general  and  leader  of  all  thd 
enemy's  forces :  that  all  the  princes  in  their 
alliance  had  determined  to  attend  each  with 
hia  whole  force,  to  contribute  mighty  sums  of 
money,  and  to  lay  them  out  in  stipends  to  all 
those  that  they  could  hire,  and  in  presents, 
where  it  was  proper :  that  they  had  already 
hired  a  great  number  of  Thracians,  armed 
with  large  swords :  that  the  Egyptians  were 
under  sail  to  come  to  them,  and  the  number  of 
these  they  said  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  armed  with  large  shields  that 
reached  down  to  their  feet,  with  mighty  spears, 
such  as  they  use  at  this  day,  and  with  swords. 
They  said  that  a  body  of  Cyprians  was  under 
sail  to  join  them,  and  that  all  the  Cilicisns, 
the  men  of  both  the  Phrygiaa,  the  Lycaoniana, 
Paphlagonians,  Cappadocians,  Arabians,  Pho> 
nicians,  and  Assyrians,  with  the  prince  of 
Babylon,  were  already  joined  :  that  the  Ionians, 
the  iEolians,  and  all  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Asia,  were  obliged  to  attend  Croesus:  and 
that  Croesus  had  sent  to  Lacedsmon,  to  treat 
of  an  alliance  with  them :  that  this  army  as* 
sembled  about  the  river  Pactolus,  and  was 
about  to  advance  to  Thybsrra,  where  all  the 
barbarians  of  the  Lower  Syria,  that  are  subject 
to  the  king,  assemble  at  this  dsy  ;  that  order? 
were  given  out  to  all,  to  convey  provisions  and 
all  things  thither,  as  to  the  general  market 
The  prisoners  likewise  related  almost  the  aamt 
things;  for  Cyrus  took  care  that  prisoners 
should  be  taken,  in  order  to  get  information ; 
and  he  sent  out  spies,  that  seemed  to  be  of 
servile  condition,  as  deserters. 

When  the  army  of  Cyrus  came  to  hear  all 
this,  every  body  was  under  concern,  as  it  was 
natural  for  them  to  be.  They  went  up  aod 
down  in  a  sedater  way  than  they  used  to  do, 
and  the  multitude  did  not  appear  cheerful.  But 
they  got  together  in  circles:  and  all  places 
were  full  of  people,  asking  each  other  ques- 
tions concerning  these  matters,  and  discours- 
ing together.  When  Cyrus  perceived  thst 
terror  was  spreading  apace  through  the  army 
he  called  together  the  commanders  of  the 
several  bodies,  together  with  all  auch  whose 
dejection  might  prove  to  be  any  wise  prejudi- 
cial, or  their  alacrity  of  use ;  and  told  his  ser- 
vants beforehand,  that  if  any  other  of  the 
soldiers  attended  to  hear  hia  discourse,  they 
should  not  hinder  them.  When  they  were 
assembled  he  said : 

"  Friends  and  allies !    I  have   called    you 
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together,  became  I  observed  that  since  these 
accounts  are  come  from  the  enemy,  some  of 
you  appear  like  men  that  are  terrified  :  for  to 
me  it  appears  strange  that  any  of  you  should 
be  really  terrified  at  the  enemies'  being  said  to 
assemble  their  forces,  because  we  are  at  this 
time  met  in  much  greater  numbers  than  we 
were  when  we  beat  them ;  and,  with  the  help 
of  the   gods,   are  now  better  prepared   than 
before :  and   when  you  see  this,   does  it  not 
give  you  courage  1    In  the  name  of  the  gods !" 
■aid  he,  *•  if  you  are  afraid  now,  what  had  you 
done  if  people  had  given  you  an  account  that 
the  enemies  were  advancing  on  you  with  all 
the  ad  vantages  on  their  side  which  we  have  on 
ours  I  and,  in   the  first  place,"  said  he,  •<  had 
you  heard  that  they  who  had  beaten  us  before 
were  coming  on  us  again,  with  minds  full  of 
the  victory  they    had  obtained  1     That  they, 
who  at  that  time  slighted  the  distant  discharge 
of  arrows  and  javelins,  were  now  coming  with 
multitudes  more  armed  like  themselves  1    And 
then,  that  aa  these  heavy-armed  men  at   that 
time  conquered  our  foot ;  so  now,  their  horse- 
Ben,  provided  in  the  same  manner,  advanced 
•gainst  our  horse  1       And  that,  rejecting  bows 
and  javelins,  each  of  them,   armed   with  one 
strong  lance,  had  it  in  their  intention  to  push 
op  to  us  and  engage  hand  to  hand  ?     That 
there  are   chariots  coming,  that  are  not  to  be 
planted  as  heretofore,  and  turned  away  as  for 
flight,  but  that  the  horses  of  these  chariots  are 
covered   with    armour,  the    drivers   stand   in 
wooden  turrets,  and  all  upwards  are   covered 
with  their  corslets  and  helms,  and  steel  scythes 
are  fixed  to  the  axle-trees ;  and  that  these  are 
lesdy  to  drive  in  immediately  on  the  ranks  of 
those    that    stand    in    opposition     to    them  ? 
Besides,  that  they  have  camels  on  which  they 
ride  up  to  us,  and  one   of  which   a  hundred 
horses  will    not  bear  the  sight  of  ?     And  yet, 
farther,  that  they  advance  with  certain  towers, 
from   whence    they    can   support   their  own 
people ;  and,  by  discharging  their  weapons  on 
you,  hinder  you  from  fighting  on  even  ground 
with  thorn  ? — Had  any  one  told  you   that  the 
enemies  were  possessed  of  all  these  things,  if 
you  are  afraid  now,  what  had  you  done  then  ? 
But  when  you  have  an  account  that  Croesus  is 
chosen  the  enemies'  general,  he  who  behaved 
himself  so  much  worse  than  the  Syrians;  that 
the  Syrians  were  beaten  before  they  fled,  but 
Cnssue,  when  he  saw  them  beaten,  instead  of 

sopporting  his  allies,  fled  and  made  his  escape ! 

it 


And,  when  it  is  told  you  that  the  same  enemies 
are  not  thought  sufficient  to  engage  us,  but 
that  they  hire  others  that  they  think  will  fight 
their  battles  for  them  better  than  they  do  for 
themselves ! — If  these  are  such  things  as  appear 
terrible  to  any,  and  that  the  state  of  our  own 
affairs  appears  mean  and  contemptible  to  them, 
— these  men,  my  friends,  I  say  ought  to  go 
their  ways  to  the  enemy ;  for  by  being  there 
they  will  do  us  more  service  than  they  will 
by  being  amongst  us." 

When  Cyrus  had  said  this,  Chrysantas  the 
Persian   spoke    thus :    « O  Cyrus !    do    not 
wonder  that  some  people  carry  sad  countenances 
on  having  heard  these  accounts ;  for  it  is  not 
fear  that  affects   them   thus,  but  it  is  grief. 
For,"   said   he, « if  people   that  had  a  mind 
to  get  their  dinners,  and  were  just  in  expecta- 
tion of  it,  were  told  of  some  work   that  was 
necessary  to  be  done  before  they  dined,  nobody, 
I  believe,  would   be  pleased  with  hearing  it 
Just  so  therefore,  while  we  are  in  present  ex- 
pectation of  enriching  ourselves,  and  then  hear 
that  there  is  still  some  work  left  that  of  neces- 
sity must  be  done,  we  look  sad,  not  out  of  fear 
but  because  we  want  to  have  that  work  already 
over.     But  since  we  are  not  only  contending 
for  Syria,  where  there   is  corn  in  abundance, 
flocks,  and  fruitful  palms ;  but  for  Lydia  too, 
where  wine,  and  figs,  and  oil   abound,  and   a 
land  whose  shores  the   sea  washes ;  by  which 
means  such  numbers   of  valuable   things  are 
brought  hither  as  no  one  ever  saw.     Consider- 
ing these  things,  we  are   no   longer  dejected, 
but  have  full  confidence   that  we   shall   soon 
enjoy   these  valuable   productions  of  Lydia." 
Thus  he  spoke ;  and  all  the  allies  were  pleased 
with  his  discourse,  and  applauded  it. 

"  And,  indeed,  my  friends,"  said  Cyrus, 
"  my  opinion  is,  to  march  up  to  them  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  if  we  can  we  may  prevent 
them,  and  first  reach  those  places  where  all 
their  conveniences  are  got  together  for  them ; 
and  then,  the  sooner  we  march  to  them,  the 
fewer  things  we  shall  find  them  provided  with, 
and  the  more  things  we  shall  find  them  in  *vant 
of.  This  I  give  as  my  opinion ;  if  any  one 
think  any  other  course  safer  and  easier  to  us, 
let  him  inform  us." 

After  a  great  many  had  expressed  ther  con- 
currence in  its  being  proper  to  march  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  enemy,  and  that  nobody  said 
to  the  contrary :  on  this  Cyrus  began  a  dis- 
course to  this  effect : 
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■"Friend*  and  allies!  our  minds,  < 
with  the  help  of  the  gods,  long  sine! 


a  topn 


twenty  days,  both  for  ourselves  and  ■■  many 
beast*  as  we  matin  use  of:  for  on  calculation 
t  Jind  that  the  way  we  arc  to  go  will  Uke  us 
more  than  fifteen  days,  and  on  the  road  we 
■hall  find  no  sort  of  necessaries ;  for  every 
thing  that  was  possible  have  been  taken  and 
carried  off,  partly  by  ourselves,  and  partly  by 
the  enemy.  We  must  therefore  put  up  a  suf- 
ficienl  quantity  of  food,  for  without  this,  we 
can  neither  fight  nor  can  wo  live  ;  but  of  wine 
a*  much  as  is  enough  to  accustom  ui  to  drink 
water ;  for  great  part  of  the  way  that  wo  arc  lo 
take  is  entirely  unprovided  with  wine.and  were 
wa  lo  pnt  up  a  very  great  quantity  of  it,  it  would 
not  suffice  us.  Therefore,  lhaL  wo  may  not 
foil  iiiii.  <\i~u -<]i|'.  -rs  In  I. mi;  dfprir«l  of  wine 
at)  on  a  sudden,  we  must  do  thus ;  we  must 
begin  now  immediately  tu  drink  water  with 
our  fond  ;  tor  by  doing  thus  now  we  shall  make 
HO  very  great  change:  fur  whoever  feeds  on 
things  made  of  flour,  eats  the  mats  miied  lip 
with  water;  and  he  that  feeds  on  brcail,  rati- 
the  loaf  that  is  first  moistened  and  worked  up 
with  water;  and  all  bailed  rural*  arc  made 
ready  with  a  great  quantity  of  water.      But  il 


come  into  (hose  parti  of  the  country  ttn 
untouched,  where  probably  we  shall  find 
we  ought  to  lie  provided  with  hand-mill 
taking  iliem  with  mi  from  hence,  that  wa 
me  them  in  waking  our  bread  ;  for  of  a 
instruments  that  are  u&ed  in  making  bread 
are  the  lightest.  We  ought  likewise  to  pt 
quantities  of  «uch  thinga  aa  are  wanted  hj 
people;  for  their  bulk  ii  but  very  little.  *: 
such  a  chance  befall  us,  we  shall  Kant 
very  much.  We  must  likewise  have  tUi 
straps;  for  most  things,  both  about  met 
horses,  are  i'ueti  tied  by  straps,  and  when 
wear  out  or  break  there  is  a  necessity  of  ■ 
in  it  still,  unless  one  can  get  supplied  with  I 
Whoever  hsa  learniJ  the  skill  of  polish! 
lance,  il  will  bo  well  for  him  not  lo  for 
polisher,  and  he  will  do  well  to  carry  a 
for  he  tbit  sharpens  his  spear  sharpens  bi* 
at  the  same  time  ;  for  there  is  a  son  of  al 
in  it,  that  one  who  sharpen*  his  lame  al 
himself  be  cowardly  and  dull.  We  t 
likewise  to  have  plenty  of  limber  with  i 
the  chariots  and  carriages ;  for,  in  many  al 
many  thinga  will  of  nece*«ty  be  defe, 
we  ought  to  be    provided  with  the 


all  Ihes 


things,  for  artificer*  are  not  < 
met  with,  nor  will  a  few  of 
t  fur  our  doily  wort.      To  < 
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■lingers  with  a  cutting-hook.  These  mast 
march  in  troops  before  the  carriages,  that  in 
case  the  way  wants  to  be  mended,  you  may 
presently  set  to  work,  and  that,  if  I  want  any 
thing  to  be  done,  I  may  know  from  whence  to 
take  them  for  my  use.  And  I  will  take  with 
me  smiths,  carpenters,  and  leather-cutters,  with 
all  their  proper  tools,  and  who  shall  be  men  of 
an  age  fit  to  attend  the  service,  that  nothing  of 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  army,  in 
the  way  of  those  arts,  may  be  wanting.  And 
these  shall  all  be  exempt  and  disengaged  from 
the  military  ranks,  but  shall  be  placed  in  their 
proper  order,  ready  to  do  service  for  any  one 
that  will  hire  them,  in  the  ways  that  they  are 
severally  skilled  in.  And  if  any  tradesman  has 
a  mind  to  attend  with  intention  to  sell  any 
thing,  he  must  have  necessaries  for  the  days 
btfbre-mentioned ;  and  if  he  be  found  to  sell 
tay  thing  during  those  days,  all  that  he  has 
■hill  be  taken  from  him ;  but  when  these  days 
are  past,  be  may  sell  as  he  pleases.  And  who- 
ever of  these  traders  shall  be  found  to  furnish 
the  greatest  plenty  of  the  things  that  he  deals 
in,  he  shall  meet  with  reward  and  honour  from 
ear  allies  and  from  me.  If  any  one  thinks 
that  he  wants  money  to  purchase  things,  let 
him  bring  people  that  know  him,  and  will  be 
responsible  for  him,  that  he  will  certainly  at- 
tend the  army,  and  then  let  him  take  of  what 
belong*  to  us. 

M  These  are  the  things  that  I  order.  If  any 
one  knows  of  any  other  thing  that  is  proper, 
let  him  signify  it  to  me.  Do  you  go  your  ways, 
and  pat  up  every  thing.  I  intend  to  make  a 
sacrifice  on  our  setting  forward ;  and  when 
our  divine  affair*  stand  right  we  will  give  the 
sitrfuL  All  must  attend  with  the  things  be- 
fore ordered,  in  their  proper  posts,  under  their 
several  commanders.  And  do  you,  comman- 
ders, each  of  you,  putting  his  division  into 
good  order,  all  come  and  confer  with  me,  that 
joa  hut  learn  your  several  posts."  They, 
hearing  this,  made  their  preparations,  and  he 
aide  a  tacrine*. 

m.  When  the  sacred  rites  were  performed 
iaa  iiapoy  manner,  Cyrus  set  forward  with  tie 
army,  «!nl  tne  first  day  enc  imped  at  as  small  a 
distance  as  he  could,  that  in  ca*e  any  one  had 
tV»r*t  any  thing,  he  might  fetch  it ;  and  that 
if  any  one  found  himself  in  want  of  any  thin?, 
he  misfit  provide  it.  Cyaxares.  then* fore  with 
the  third  part  of  the  Medes,    stayed   behind. 

i  affairs  at  home  might  not  be  left  destitute. 


And  Cyrus  marched  with  the  utmost  des- 
patch, having  the  horse  at  the  head  of  the 
whole,  but  always  making  the  discoverers  and 
scouts  mount  up  before,  to  auch  places  ss  were 
most  proper  to  take  their  views  from.  After 
the  horse  he  led  the  baggage-train,  and  where 
the  country  was  open  and  plain,  he  marched 
the  carriages  and  beasts  of  burden  in  several 
lines.  The  phalanx  marched  after;  and  if 
any  of  the  baggage-train  was  left  behind,  those 
of  the  commanders  that  were  at  hand  took  care 
of  it,  that  they  might  not  be  hindered  in  their 
march.  But  when  the  road  was  more  con- 
tracted, he  ranged  the  train  in  the  middle,  and 
the  soldiers  marched  on  each  aide,  and  if  they 
met  with  s  hindrance,  those  of  the  soldiers 
that  were  at  hand  took  care  about  it  The 
several  regiments  marched  for  the  most  part 
with  their  own  baggage  near  them,  for  it  was 
given  in  charge  to  those  of  the  train,  to  march 
each  part  of  them  by  the  regiment  they  be- 
longed to,  unless  some  necessity  kept  them 
from  doing  it ;  and  every  officer  of  the  train  led 
on  with  the  colonel's  ensign,  or  mark  that  was 
known  to  the  men  of  their  several  regiments ; 
so  that  they  marched  in  close  order,  and  every 
one  took  very  great  care  of  their  own,  that  it 
might  not  be  left  behind ;  and  by  doing  thus, 
they  w:rc  in  no  need  of  seeking  for  each  other, 
all  things  were  at  hand  and  in  more  safety,  and 
the  soldiers  were  the  more  readily  supplied  with 
what  they  wanted. 

But  as  soon  as  the  advanced  scouts  thought 
that  they  saw  men  in  the  plain  getting  forage 
and  wood,  and  saw  beasts  of  burden  laden  with 
such  kind  of  things,  and  feeding,  and  then  again 
taking  a  view  at  a  greater  distance,  they  thought 
that  they  observed  smoke  or  dust  rising  up  in- 
to the  uir.  From  all  these  things  they  con- 
cluded that  the  enemy's  army  was  somewhero 
near  at  hand.  The  commander  of  the  scouts 
therefore  immediately  sent  one  to  Cyrus  to  tell 
him  these  things. 

He  having  heard  these  things,  commanded 
them  to  remain  in  the  same  viewing  places,  and 
whatever  new  thing  they  saw,  to  give  him  an 
account  of  it.  He  sent  a  regiment  of  horse 
forward,  and  commanded  them  to  endeavour  to 
take  some  of  the  men  that  were  in  the  plain, 
that  they  might  get  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
in  uter.  They  that  were  thus  ordered  did  accord- 
ingly. He  made  a  disposition  of  the  rest  of  his 
army  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  might  dp  pro- 
vided with  whatever  he  thought  fitting  tafow 
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Ihey  came  up  clnao  1o  (he  enemy';  and  first,  he 
made  it  be  proclaimed,  thai  (hey   should   uka 

tentive  lo  [heir  farther  orders.  Whin  they 
hud  dined  he  called  together  the  several  com- 
mander* of  the  horse,  foot,  and  chariots  of  the 
enginea,  baggage-train,  and  carriages,  and  they 
met  accordingly.  They  thai  made  an  cicur- 
sion  into  the  plain,  taking  certain  people  pri- 
soners brought  them  off. 

These  that  were  taken,  being  askej  by  Cy- 
rus,  lold  him,  that  they  caine  ufT  from  their 
army,  arid  passing  (heir  advanced  guard,  came 
out,  some  for  forage  and  eomo  for  wood ;  for 
by  means  of  the  multitude  that  their  army  con- 
sisted of,  all  tilings  were  very  scarce.  Cyrus, 
hearing  (his,  said  :  "  And  how  far  ia  (he  army 
from  hence  V  They  told  him  about  two  paro- 
ling*. On  this  Cyrus  asked,  "  And  is  there 
any  discourse  amongst  (hem  concerning  us  !" 
"  Yes,  by  Jove  !"  said  they,  '•  a  great  deal,  par- 
ticnl.hj-l v  that  you  are  already  near  at  hand  ad- 
vancing on  (him."  _  '■  Well,  then,"  said  Cyrus, 
"  did  (hey  rejoice  a[  Ihe  hearing  it!'1  And  this 
he  asked  for  (he  aakc  of  those  lha(  were  by, 
■•  No,  by  Juve  !"  said  (hey,  "  (hey  did  not  re- 
joice, but  were  very  much  concerned."  «  Andi 
this  time,"  said  Cyras,  "  what  are  (hey  doing  V 
"  They  arc  forming  inlo  order"  said  (hoy,  "  and 
both  yesterday  and  (he  day  before  ihry  were 
employed  in  the  same  work."     "  And  he  thai 


themselve 


iled  from  Ihe  ene 
quiet.  '•  And  when  our  decade,"  sal 
"  quits  (he  station,  Ibon  do  you  rush  « 
attack  those  tha(  mount  il;  and  tha(  tbi 
my 'a  greater  body  may  not  do  you  mischi 
you,  Hystaapea,"  said  he,  "  march  with  a 
sand  horse,  and  appear  in  opposition  I 
eneiny'a  body  ;  and  do  not  puraue  up  t 
undiacovered  place  ;  but  when  you   have 

the  possession  of  your 


ing  ■ 


*  to  you  with  their  right 
extended,  receive  them  aa  friends."  t 
pes  Kent  away  and  armed  himself, 
that  attended  Cyrus  marched  immediate:! 
on  this  aide  (he  viewing  places  Araspn 
his  acrvanta,  met  them  ;  he  (hat  had  beei 
lime  since  sent  away  as  a  spy,  and  w 
guardian  of  (he  Suaian  woman. 

Cyrus  therefore,  aa  soon  as  he  sai 
lesped  from  his  seat,  mc[  him,  end  n 
him  with  his  right  hand.  The  rest,  i 
natural,  knowing  nothing  of  the  matte: 
struck  with  (he  thing,  til!  Cyrua  said 
friends,  ho  comes  lo  us  a  brave  man  ;  ( 
it  ia  lii,  (bat  all  men  should  know  what 

(hing  (ha(  he  waa  loaded  with,  or  for  a 
of  me,  but  he  was  senl  by  me,  that  h 
(he  state  of  Ihe  enemy's  affairs  for  ua.  hi 
make  ua  a  clear  report  of  (hem.     What 
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■4  tamer,"  eeid  Cyrua,  « in  general,  what 
their  numbers  are  1"  «  Well  then,"  said  he, 
*they  are  all  ranged  thirty  in  depth,  both  foot 
and  bona,  except  the  Egyptian*,  and  they  ex- 
tended in  front  forty  stadia,  for  I  took  Tory 
gnat  care  to  know  what  ground  they  took  up." 
« And  then,  aa  the  Egyptian*,"  said  Cyras, 
•  tell  as  how  they  are  ranged ;  for  yon  said — 
except  the  Egyptians."  «  The  commanders  of 
tan  thousand  formed  each  of  their  bodies  into  a 
handrad  every  way ;  for  this  they  say  is  their 
Older,  according  to  their  custom  at  home ;  bat 
CiQjsas  allowed  them  to  form  in  this  manner 
very  much  against  bis  will,  for  he  was  desirous 
to  over-front  your  army  as  much  as  possible." 
« And  why,"  said  Cyrus,  "  does  he  desire 
thill"  «  Why,  by  Jove  !"  said  he,  «  in  order 
to  encompass  yon  with  that  part  that  exceeds 
yon  in  front."  Then  Cyrus  said :  "  But  let 
them  look  to  it,  that  the  encompassers  be  not 
themselves  encompassed.  But  we  have  heard 
what  is  proper  for  us  to  be  informed  of  by  you, 
end  yon,  my  friends,  must  act  in  this  manner  : 

•  Aa  soon  aa  yon  go  from  hence,  examine 
the  anna  that  belong  both  to  the  horses  and  to 
yourselves ;  for,  frequently,  by  the  want  of  a 
tone  thing,  both  man,  and  horse,  and  chariot 
Weome  useless.  To-morrow,  in  the  morning, 
whilst  I  sacrifice  yon  must  first  get  your  din- 
Ben,  both  men  and  horse,  that  whatever  op- 
portunity of  action  offers  itself  we  may  not 
balk  it  Then  do  you,  Araspes,  keep  the  right 
wing  as  yon  do  now,  and  let  the  other  com- 
Blinders  of  ten  thousand  keep  the  stations 
they  now  are  in  ;  for  when  a  race  is  just  ready 
to  be  entered  on,  there  is  no  longer  opportu- 
nity for  any  chariot  to  shift  horses.  Give 
orders  to  the  several  colonels  and  captains  to 
form  into  a  phalanx,  with  each  company 
drawn  up  two  in  front"  And  each  company 
consisted  of  four-and-twenty  men.  Then  one  of 
the  commanders  often  thousand  said :  "  And  do 
we  think,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  « that  when  we  are 
naged  but  so  many  deep  we  shall  be  strong 
enough  against  phalanxes  of  that  great  depth  V 

And  Cyrus  replied :  "  Phalanxes  that  are 
deeper  than  to  be  able  to  reach  the  enemy  with 
their  weapons,  what  injury,"  said  he,  "  do  you 
think  they  will  do  to  the  enemy,  or  what  ser- 
nee  to  their  fellow-combatants?  For  my 
put,"  said  he,  "  those  soldiers  that  are  ranged 
i  kindred  in  depth,  I  would  rather  choose  to 
awe  ranged  ten  thousand  in  depth,  for  by  that 
Bean*  we  should  have  the  fewer  to  engage ; 


bat  by  the  number  of  men  that  form  our  pha- 
lanx in  depth,  I  reckon  to  make  the  whole  act 
and  support  itself.  The  throwers  of  the  jave- 
lin I  will  range  behind  the  corslet-men,  and 
behind  the  throwers  of  the  javelin  the  archers : 
for  who  would  place  those  in  front  who, 
themselves,  can  confess  that  they  cannot  bear 
any  engagement  hand  to  hand  ?  But  when 
the  corslet-men  are  interposed  before  them, 
then  they  stand.  And  the  one  casting  their 
javelins,  and  the  other  discharging  their  arrows 
over  the  heads  of  those  that  are  ranged  before 
them,  do  execution  on  the  enemy.  And  as 
much  mischief  as  any  one  does  the  enemy,  it 
is  plain  that  so  far  he  gives  relief  to  his  fellow- 
combatants.  Last  of  all,  I  will  place  those 
that  are  called  the  rear ;  for  as  a  house  with- 
out a  strong  stone  work,  and  without  men 
that  have  the  skill  to  form  the  roof,  is  of  no 
value,  so  neither  is  a  phalanx  of  any  value 
without  such  as  are  serviceable  both  in  front 
and  rear.  Do  you,  then,"  said  he,  "  form  as  I 
order  you.  And  do  you,  commanders  of  the 
javelin-men,  form  your  several  companies  in 
the  same  manner  behind  these.  Do  you,  com- 
manders of  the  archers,  form  in  the  same  man- 
ner behind  the  javelin-men ;  and  you,  who  com- 
mand the  rear,  with  your  men  placed  last,  give 
orders  to  those  under  you,  each  of  them  to 
keep  his  eye  to  those  before  him,  to  encourage 
those  that  do  their  duty,  to  threaten  severely 
such  as  behave  cowardly ;  and,  if  any  one  turn 
away  with  intention  to  desert  his  station,  to 
punish  him  with  death  ;  for  it  is  the  business 
of  those  that  are  placed  before,  both  by  words 
and  actions,  to  encourage  those  that  follow  ; 
and  you  that  arc  placed  in  the  rear  of  all  must 
inspire  the  cowardly  with  greater  terror  than 
the  enemies  themselves  give  them.  These 
things  do  you  do ;  and  do  you,  Abradatas, 
who  command  those  that  belong  to  the  en- 
gines, take  care  that  the  oxen  that  draw  the 
turrets  and  men  belonging  to  them  follow  up 
as  close  to  the  phalanx  as  possible.  And  do 
you..  Daouchas,  who  command  the  baggage- 
train,  lead  up  all  that  kind  of  people  behind 
the  turrets  and  engines,  and  let  your  attendants 
severely  punish  those  that  are  cither  more  ad- 
vanced or  more  behind  than  they  ought  to  be. 
And  do  you,  Cardouchus,  who  command  the 
wagons  that  carry  the  women,  place  these 
last  behind  the  baggage-train ;  for  all  these  fol- 
lowing each  other  will  make  the  appearance  of 
a  great  multitude,  and  will  give  us  an  oppor- 
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■unity  or  forming  (in  ambuscade ;  and.  in  cut 
the  enemy  have  ■  mind  to  encompass  us,  will 
oblige  Ihem  lo  a  greoter  circuit ;  anil  the  marc 
ground  they  encompaas,  no  much  Ihe  weaker 
muit  they  of  necessity  be.  And  thus  do  you. 
But  you,  Artahaius,  and  Artagorsas,  each  of 
you,  with  the  thousand  foot  that  attend  you, 
keep  behind  these.  And  you  Pharnouchui 
and  Asisdatns,  each  with  your  thousand  horse, 
do  not  you  form  in  the  phalanx,  but  arm  by 
yourselves,  behind  the  wagons,  and  then  come 
to  ua,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
manders ;  but  you  ought  to  prepare  yourselves, 
aa  being  tho  first  to  engage.  And  do  you, 
who  are  the  commanders  of  the  men  mounted 
on  tbi'  camrls,  form  behind  the  wagons,  and 
act  as  Artagersas  shall  order  you.  And  of 
you,  leaders  of  the  chariots,  let  that  man  range 
his  hundred  chariot*  in  front,  before  tho  pha- 
lanx, who  obtains  that  station  by  lot,  and 
let  the  other  hundreds  attend  the  phalanx 
ranged  on  tho  wings,  one  on  the  right  side 
and  the  other  on  the  left." 

Thus  Cyrus  ordered.  But  Abradataa,  king 
of  (In-  Nutans,  laid:  "  I  take  it  voluntarily  on 
myself,  Cyrus,  to  hold  that  station  in  front 
against  the  opposite  phalanx,  unless  you  think 
otherwise."  Then  Cyrus,  being  struck  with 
lIllfrlHlll  of  the  man,  and  taking  him  by  the 
right  hiind,  asked  the   Persians  that  belonged 


put  on  his  linen  corslet,  which  was  a  i 
armour  used  by  those  of  hia  country,  P 
brought  him  a  golden  helmet,  and  arm- 
broad  bracelets  for  hie  wrists,  a  purpk 
that  reached  down  to  his  feet,  and  hung  I 
at  the  bottom,  and  a  cre*t  dyed  of  a  vii 
lour.  These  things  ahe  had  made  unkn 
her  husband,  and  by  taking  the  measure 
armour.  Ha  wondered  when  he  saw  il.i 
inquired  thus  of  Pan  then,  "  And  ha' 
made  me  these  arms,  woman,  by  des 
your  own  ornaments?"  «No,  by  Jo« 
Panthea,  "  not  what  is  the  most  valu 
them  ;  for  it  is  you,  if  you  appear  to  ol 
be  what  I  think  yon,  that  will  be  my  | 
ornament."  And  saying  this  she  put 
the  armour;  and,  though  she  endeaeff 
conceal  it,  the  lean  poured  down  her 
When  Abradatas,  who  was  before  a 
fine  appearance,  was  set  oat  in  these  • 
appeared  the  most  beautiful  and  nohli 
especially  being  likewise  so  by  nature, 
taking  the  reins  from  the  driver,  he  « 

el 

"0  Abradatas!  if  ever  there  was 
woman  who  had  greater  regard  to  her  i 
than  to  her  own  soul,  I  believe  you  kr 
I  am  such  a  one  ;  what  need  I  thereto* 
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to  heaven,  made  this  prayer :  "  Do  thou,  O 
greatest  Jove !  grant  me  to  appear  a  husband 
worthy  of  Panthea,  and  a  friend  worthy  of  Cy- 
me, who  has  done  us  so  much  honour !" 

Haying  amid  this,  he  mounted  the  chariot  by 
the  door  of  the  driver's  seat ;  and  after  he  got 
vp,  when  the  driver  shut  the  door  of  the  seat, 
Panthea,  who  had  now  no  other  way  to  salute 
him,  kissed  the  seat  of  the  chariot  The 
Chariot  then  moved,  and  she,  unknown  to 
kirn,  followed,  till  Abradatas  turning  about, 
tad  seeing  her,  said  ?  «  Take  courage,  Pan- 
Asa  !  Fare  you  happily  and  well ;  and  now  go 
year  ways."  On  wis  her  women  and  servants 
took  and  conducted  her  to  her  conveyance,  and 
hying  her  down,  concealed  her  by  throwing  the 
ottering  of  a  tent  over  her.  The  people, 
tough  Abradatas  and  his  chariot  made  a  noble 
ajectade,  were  not  able  to  look  at  him  til) 
Panthea  was  gone. 

Bat  when  Cyrus  had  happily  sacrificed,  the 
any  was  formed  for  him  according  to  his  or- 
ens,  and  taking  possession  of  the  viewing  sta- 
tions, one  before  another,  he  called  the  leaders 
together  and  spoke  thus : 
v  « Friends  and  fellow-soldiers !  the  gods,  in 
ear  sacred  rites,  have  exposed  to  us  the  same 
hippy  signs  they  did  before,  when  they  gave  us 
victory ;  and  I  am  desirous  to  put  you  in  mind 
af  some  such  things  as,  by  your  recollecting 
Arm,  will,  in  my  opinion,  make  you  march 
with  more  courage  to  the  enemy  :  for  you  are 
better  practised  in  the  affairs  of  war  than  our 
oaamics  are,  and  you  have  been  bred  up  to- 
gether in  this,  and  formed  to  it  a  much  longer 
tine  than  our  enemies  have  been.  You  have 
been  fellow-conquerors  together,  whereas  many 
af  our  enemies  have  been  fellow-sharers  in  a 
fcfeat :  and  of  those  on  both  sides  that  have 
lot  yet  been  engaged  in  action,  they  that  are 
>  of  our  enemy's  side  know  that  they  have  for 
|  their  supports  men  that  have  been  deserters  of 
[     their  station  and  runaways;  but  you  that  are 


with  us  know  that  you  act  with  men  zealous 
to  assist  their  friends.    It  is  probable  then  that 
they  who  have  confidence  in  each  other  will 
unanimously  stand  and  fight;   bat  they  who 
distrust  each  other  will  necessarily  be  every 
one  contriving   how   they  shall  the  soonest 
get  out  of  the  way.    Let  us  march  then,  my 
friends,  to    the   enemy  with  our  armed  cha- 
riots against  those   of  the  enemy  unarmed; 
with  our  cavalry  in  like  manner,  both  men  and 
horse  armed,  against  those  of  the  enemy  un- 
armed, in  order  to  a  close  engagement    The 
rest  of  the  foot  are  such  as  you  have  engaged 
already.     But  as  for  the  Egyptians,  they  are 
both  armed  and  formed  in  the  same  mannei 
both  equally  bad  ;  for  they  have  shields  larger, 
than  they  can  act  or  see  with,  and  being  formed 
a  hundred   in  depth,  it  is  evident  they  will 
hinder  one  another  from  fighting,  except  only 
a  very  few.    If  they  think  by  their  might  in 
rushing  on,  to  make  us  give  way,  they  must 
first  sustain  our  horse,  and  such   weapons  as 
are  driven  on  them  by  the  force  of  horses ;  and 
if  any  of  them  make  shift  to  stand  this,  how 
will  they  be  able  to  engage  our  horse,  our  pha- 
lanx, and  our  turrets  at  the  same  time  1     For 
those  mounted  on  the  turrets  will  come  up  to 
our  assistance,  and  by  doing  execution  on  the 
enemy,  will  make  them,  instead  of  fighting,  be 
confounded,  and  not  know  what  to  do.   If  you 
think  that  you  are  still  in  want  of  anything, 
tell  it  me ;  for,  with  the  help  of  the  gods,  we 
will  be  in  want  of  nothing.    And  if  any  one 
have  a  mind  to  say  any  thing,  let  him  speak ; 
if  not,  go  your  ways   to  sacred  affairs ;  and 
having  made  your  prayers  to  the  gods,  to  whom 
we  have  sacrificed,  then  go  to  your  ranks ;  and 
let  every  one  of  you  remind  those  that  belong 
to  him  of  the  things  which  I  have  put  you  in 
mind  of.    And  let  every  one  make  it  appear  to 
those  whom  he  commands  that  he  is  worthy 
of  command,  by  showing  himself  fearless  in  his 
manner,  his  countenance,  and  his  words !" 
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think  it  proper  to  begin  the  engagement,  and 
aa  I  pass  on  I  will  view  how  we  stand  disposed 
in  every  part  After  I  get  to  the  place,  and 
when  we  are  marching  up  against  each  other  I 
Will  begin  the  hymn,  and  do  you  follow  me. 
When  we  are  engaged  with  the  enemy,  you 
will  perceive  it,  for  I  reckon  there  will  be  no 
•mall  noise  and  rout.  Then  will  Abradatas  set 
forward  to  charge  the  enemy  with  his  chariots, 
for  so  it  shall  be  told  him  to  do.  You  must 
follow  up  immediately  after  the  chariots,  for 
by  this  means  we  shall  fall  on  the  enemy  while 
they  are  the  most  in  disorder.  I  will  be  my- 
self at  hand,  as  soon  as  I  can,  to  pursue  them, 
if  the  gods  so  please." 

Having  said  this,  and  transmitted  the  word, 
which  was  this, "  Jove  our  Saviour  and  Lead- 
er!" he  then  marched:  and  taking  his  way 
between  the  chariots  and  corslet-men,  and 
looking  on  some  of  the  men  that  were  in  their 
ranks,  he  then  said ;  "  My  friends,  how  pleas- 
ing it  is  to  see  your  countenances !"  Then  to 
others  he  said ;  "  Consider,  my  friends,  that  our 
present  contest  is  not  only  for  victory  to  day, 
but  to  maintain  the  victory  we  gained  before, 
and  for  all  manner  of  happy  success  hereafter." 
Then  coming  up  with  others,  he  said :  "  From 
henceforward,  my  friends,  we  shall  have  no 
cause  to  blame  the  gods,  for  they  have  put  it 
in  our  power  to  acquire  many  great  advantages 
to  ourselves.  But  then  my  friends,  let  us  be 
brave."  To  others  he  spoke  thus :  "  My 
friends,  to  what  nobler  society  of  friendship 
can  we  ever  invite  one  another  than  to  the 
present  1  for  it  is  now  in  our  power,  by  being 
brave  men,  to  confer  on  each  other  benefits  in 
great  number."  And  to  others  again  thus  :  "  I 
believe  you  know,  my  friends,  that  the  prizes 
now  lie  before  you.  And  to  the  victors  they 
are  these :  to  pursue,  to  deal  their  blows,  to 
kill,  to  reap  great  advantage,  to  gain  praise,  to 
be  free,  and  to  rule.  But  the  reverse  of  these, 
it  is  plain,  will  be  the  lot  of  the  cowardly. 
Whoever  therefore  has  a  kindness  for  himself, 
let  him  fight  after  my  example,  for  I  will  not 
willingly  admit  of  any  thing  mean  or  base  in 
my  behaviour."  When  he  came  up  with 
others  that  had  been  in  the  engagement  with 
him  before,  he  said  :  "  And  to  you,  my  friends, 
what  should  I  say  ?  for  you  know  how  those 
that  are  brave  in  action,  pass  the  day,  and  how 
those  do  it  that  are  cowardly." 

When  he  had  got  over  against  Abradatas,  as 
he  passed  along  he  stopped.    And  Abradatas 


delivering  the  reins  to  the  driver,  came  to  him, 
and  several  others  that  were  posted  near,  and 
belonged  both  to  the  foot  and  to  the  chariots, 
ran  to  him;  and  when  they  were  come,  he 
spoke  to  them  in  this  manner :  "  As  yon  de- 
sired, Abradatas,  the  gods  have  vouchsafed  to 
grant  the  principal  rank  amongst  all  us  allies 
to  those    that  are  with  you.     And  when  it 
comes  to  be  your  part  to  engage,  remember 
that  the  Persians  are  to  see  you,  and  to  follow 
you,    and  not  suffer  you  to    engage  alone." 
Then  Abradatas  said :  "  Afiairs  here  with  at, 
Cyrus,  seem  to  stand  on  a  good  footing,  but 
our  flanks  disturb  me ;  for  along  our  flanks  I 
observe  are  extended  the  enemies*  wings  that 
are  very  strong,  and  consist  of  chariots  and  all 
other  military  strength :  but  of  ours  there  is 
nothing  opposed  to  them  but  chariots ;  so  that," 
said  he,  "  had  I  not  obtained  this  poet  by  the 
lot,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  be  here ;  so  much 
do  I  think  myself  in  the  safest  station."  Then 
Cyrus  said :  "  If  things  are  on  a  good  footing 
with  you,  be  at  ease  as  to  them ;  for,  with  the 
help  of  the  gods,  I  will  show  you  our  flanks 
entirely  clear  of  the  enemy.    And  do  not  you 
attack  the  enemy,  I  charge  you,  before  you  see 
those  people  flying  that  you  are  now  afraid  oC 
(Thus  presumptuously  did  he  talk  of  the  ap- 
proaching engagement,  though  at  other  times 
he  was  not  presumptuous  in  his  discourse.) 
But  when  you  see  these  men  flying,  then  count 
on  it  that  I  am  at  hand,  and  begin  your  attack, 
for  you  will  then  deal  with  the  enemy  while 
they  are  in  the  greatest  consternation,  and  your 
own  men  in  the  most  heart    But,  while  you 
have   leisure,  Abradatas,  drive  along  by  your 
own  chariots,  and  exhort  your  people  to  the 
attack.     Give   them  courage  by  your  counte- 
nance, raise  them  with  hopes,  and  inspire  them 
with  emulation  to  appear  the  bravest  amongst 
all  that  belong  to  the  chariots :  for  be  assured 
that  if  things  fall  out  thus,  they  will  ell  say, 
for  the  future,  that  nothing  is  more  profitable 
than  virtue  and  bravery."     Abradatas,  mount- 
ing his  chariot  drove  along,  and  put  these 
things  in  execution. 

But  Cyrus,  moving  on  again,  when  he  cams 
to  the  left,  where  Hystaspes  was  with  half  the 
Persian  horse,  calling  him  by  his  name,  said ; 
'<  Hystaspes,  you  now  see  a  work  for  your 
quickness  in  the  execution  of  business ;  for,  if 
we  are  beforehand  with  the  enemy  in  charging 
and  doing  execution  on  them,  we  shall  not  lose 
a  man."    Hystaspes  laughing  at  this,  amid: 
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•We  will  take  care  of  those  that  tre  over 
against  us;  do  70a  give  tome  others  the 
charge  of  those  that  are  on  oar  flanks,  that 
they  likewise  may  not  he  idle."  Then 
Cyras  said :  M  I  am  going  to  those  myself. 
But  remember  this,  Hystaspes,  whichever  of 
as  it  is  that  the  gods  favour  with  victory, 
if  the  enemy  make  a  stand  any  where,  let 
us  always  join  in  with  oar  forces,  snd  charge 
where  the  fight  continues."  Having  said  this 
he  moved  on,  and,  when  in  his  passage  he  got 
to  the  flank,  and  to  the  commander  of  the 
chariots  that  were  there  posted,  he  said  to 
him :  "  I  am  come  to  your  assistance ;  but 
when  yon  perceive  us  to  have  made  our  attack 
at  the  extremities,  then  do  you  endeavour  at 
the  same  time,  to  make  your  way  through  the 
enemy,  for  you  will  be  much  safer  when  you 
neat  Urge  than  while  you  are  enclosed  within 
them."  Then  passing  on,  when  he  got  behind 
the  wagons  he  ordered  Artagersas  and  Phar- 
noschus,  each  with  his  thousand  men,  on*  of 
loot,  and  the?  other  of  horse,  there  to  remain. 
'And  when  yon  perceive,"  said  he,  «  that  I 
hive  made  my  attack  on  those  that  are  posted 
over  against  our  right  wing,  then  do  you  charge 
those  that  are  over  against  you.  You  will  en- 
gage them  hy  their  wing  and  in  flank,  where  an 
army  is  the  weakest,  and  with  your  own  men 
formed  into  a  phalanx,  that  you  yourselves  may 
be  in  that  form  and  disposition  which  is  the 
strongest.  Then  the  enemy's  horse,  as  you 
sse,  are  the  hindmost  By  sll  means  therefore 
airmnce  the  body  of  camels  on  them,  and  be 
urared  that  before  you  come  to  engage  you 
will  see  the  enemy  in  a  ridiculous  condition." 
Cyras,  having  finished  these  affairs,  went  on  to 
the  right  wing. 

And  Croesus,  judging  that  his  phalanx  that 
he  marched  with  was  now  nearer  to  the  enemy 
than  his  extended  wings,  gave  the  signal  to  the 
wing*  to  march  no  farther  on,  but  to  turn  about 
in  the  station  they  were  in.  And  as  they  all 
stood  facing  the  army  of  Cyrus,  he  gave  them 
the  signal  to  march  to  the  enemy.  And  thus 
three  phalanxes  advanced  on  the  army  of  Cyrus ; 
one  in  front,  and,  of  the  other  two,  one  on  the 
right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left ;  so  that  a 
very  great  terror  seized  the  whole  army  of 
Cyrus.  For,  just  like  a  little  brick  placed 
within  a  large  one,  so  was  the  army  of  Cyrus 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  with  their  horse, 
their  heavy-armed  men,  their  shield-men, 
archers,  and  chariots,  on  every  side,  except  on 


the  rear.  However,  when  Cyrus  gave  the  sig- 
nal they  all  turned  and  faced  the  enemy  ;  and 
there  was  a  deep  silence  on  every  side,  in  ex- 
pectation and  concern  for  the  event  As  soon 
as  Cyras  thought  it  the  proper  time  he  began 
the  hymn,  and  the  whole  army  sung  it  with  him. 
After  this  they  all  of  them  together  made  a 
shout  to  the  god  of  battle. 

Then  Cyrus  broke  out,  and  instantly  with  hie 
horse,  taking  the  enemy  in  flank,  fell  on  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  foot  that  were  with 
him,  in  order  of  battle,  followed  immediately, 
and  they  enclosed  the  enemy  on  each  side  ;  so 
that  they  had  very  much  the  advantage :  for 
with  a  phalanx  of  their  own  they  charged  the 
enemy  on  their  wing,  so  that  the  enemy  pre- 
sently fled  with  the  utmost  speed.  As  soon 
ss  Artagersas  perceived  that  Cyrus  was  engag- 
ed, he  attacked  on  the  left,  making  the  camels 
advance  as  Cyrus  had  ordered ;  and  tjie  enemy's 
horses,  even  at  a  great  distance,  were  not  able 
to  stand  them,  but  some  of  them  run  madly 
away,  some  started  from  their  ranks,  snd  others 
fell  foul  of  one  another,  for  thus  are  horses 
always  served  by  camels.  Artagersas,  with 
his  men  formed,  charged  in  good  order  the 
enemy  that  were  in  confusion.  And  the 
chariots,  both  to  the  right  and  left,  fell  on  at 
the  same  time.  Many  of  the  enemy  that  fled 
from  the  chariots  were  killed  by  those  who 
pursued  the  wing,  and  many  of  them  in  their 
flight  from  these,  were  met  by  the  chariots. 

Abradatas  then  delayed  no  longer,  but  cry- 
ing out  with  his  vehemence,  "  Follow  me,  my 
friends !"  rushed  on,  without  sparing  his 
horses  in  any  sort,  but  with  the  spur  fetched  a 
great  deal  of  blood  from  them.  His  other 
charioteers  broke  out  with  him.  The  chariots 
of  the  enemy  immediately  fled  before  them, 
some  of  them  taking  up  their  men  that  mounted 
them,  and  some  leaving  them  behind.  Then 
Abradatas,  making  his  way  directly  through 
these,  fell  on  the  Egyptian  phalanx,  and  they 
that  were  placed  in  order  near  him  fell  on  with 
him.  On  many  other  occasions  it  has  been 
made  evident,  that  no  phalanx  can  be  of  greater 
strength  than  when  it  is  made  up  of  joint  com- 
batants that  are  friends :  and  it  was  made 
evident  on  this ;  for  the  companions  snd  table 
acquaintance  of  Abradatas  attacked  jointly  with 
him ;  but  the  other  drivers,  when  they  saw  the 
Egyptians  in  a  compact  body  stand  their 
ground,  turned  off  to  the  chariots  that  were 
flying    and    pursued    them ;    the    Egyptians ' 
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not  being  able  to  make  way,  because  they  who 
were  on  every  aide  of  them  stood  their  ground. 
They  that  were  with  Abradataa  therefore  in 
that  part  where  they  fell  on,  running  on  those 
that  atood  against  them,  overturned  them  by 
the  rapid  course  of  the  horses ;  and  those  that 
fell  they  tore  to  pieces,  both  men  and  arms, 
horses  and  wheels,  and  whatever  the  scythes 
caught  hold  of  they  cut  their  way  through  by 
force,  whether  arms  or  bodies  of  men.  In  this 
inexpressible  confusion,  the  wheels  making 
their  way  by  jolts  over  heaps  of  all  kinds, 
Abradataa  fell,  as  did  likewise  the  rest  that 
btoke  in  with  him.  And  here  were  these  brave 
men  cut  down  and  killed. 

The  Persians  who  followed  up  after  them, 
following  on  those  that  were  in  disorder,  where 
Abradataa  and  his  men  had  broken  in,  did 
execution  on  them.  But  where  the  Egyp- 
tians were  undisturbed,  (and  of  these  there 
were  great  numbers,)  they  marched  up  against 
the  Persians.  Here  began  a  terrible  combat 
of  .lances,  javelins,  and  swords;  and  the 
Egyptians  had  the  advantage,  both  by  their 
multitude  and  by  their  arms,  for  their  lances 
were  very  strong  and  of  great  length,  (such  as 
they  yet  use  at  this  day,)  and  their  large  shields 
were  a  better  defence  to  them  than  corslets  and 
the  smaller  sort  of  shield  ;  and  being  fastened 
to  their  shoulders,  were  of  service  to  them  to 
make  the  strongest  push.  Therefore,  closing 
their  large  shields  together,  they  moved  and 
pushed  on.  The  Persians  holding  their 
smaller  sort  of  shields  in  their  hands  at  arm's 
length,  were  not  able  to  sustain  them,  but 
retreated  gradually,  dealing  and  receiving 
blows,  till  they  came  to  the  engines.  When 
they  got  thither,  the  Egyptians  were  again 
galled  from  the  turrets.  And  they  that  were 
in  the  rear  of  all  would  not  suffer  either  the 
archers  or  javelin-men  to  fly  ;  but,  holding  their 
swords  at  them,  forced  them  to  shoot  and  to 
throw.  And  great  havoc  and  destruction  there 
was  of  men,  great  clashing  of  arms  and  weapons 
of  all  kinds,  and  great  noise  of  people,  some 
calling  to  each  other,  some  making  exhorta- 
tions, and  some  calling  on  the  gods. 

On  this  Cyrus,  pursuing  those  that  were  op- 
posite him,  came  up ;  and  when  he  saw  the 
Persians  forced  from  their  station,  he  was 
grieved,  and  knowing  that  he  could  by  no  other 
means  sooner  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
forward,  than  by  riding  round,  and  getting  to 
their  rear,  he  commanded  those  that  were  with 


him  to  follow.  He  rode  round,  and  came  up 
with  their  rear,  where  his  men,  charging  tti  »m, 
fell  on  them  as  their  backs  were  turned,  and 
killed  a  great  many.  The  Egyptians,  as  soon 
aa  they  perceived  this,  cried  oat  that  the  enemy 
was  behind  them,  and,  in  this  distress,  faced 
about  Here  foot  and  horse  fought  promiscu- 
ously, and  a  man  falling  under  Cyru*'  horse, 
and  being  trampled  on,  struck  his  sword  into 
the  horse's  belly  :  the  hors- ,  thus  wounded, 
tossed  and  staggereJ,  and  threw  Cyrus  off. 
On  this  occasion  one  might  see  of  what  advan- 
tage it  was  for  a  ruler  to  have  the  love  of  those 
that  are  under  his  command ;  for  all  immedi- 
ately cried  out,  fell  on,  and  fought ;  they  pushed, 
and  were  themselves  pushed  in  their  turn ;  they 
gave  blows,  and  received  them  ;  and  one  of  the 
attendants  of  Cyrus,  leaping  from  his  horse, 
mounted  Cyrus  on  him.  When  Cyrus  was 
mounted  he  perceived  that  the  Egyptians  were 
now  hard  pressed  on  every  side,  for  Hystaspes 
was  come  up  with  the  Persian  horse,  ana 
Chryssntas  in  like  manner.  But  he  would  not 
now  suffer  them  to  fall  on  the  Egyptian  pha- 
lanx, but  to  gall  them  with  arrows  and  javelins 
at  a  distance  ;  this  he  gave  them  orders  to  do. 
Then,  in  riding  round,  as  he  came  up  to  the 
engines,  he  thought  it  proper  to  mount  a  turret 
to  view  whether  any  body  of  the  enemy  made 
a  stand  and  fought.  When  he  had  got  up  he 
saw  the  whole  plain  full  of  horses,  men,  and 
chariots,  some  flying,  some  pursuing,  some  vic- 
torious, some  defeated,  the  enemy  flying,  and 
his  own  men  conquering.  But  he  waa  no 
longer  able  to  discover,  in  any  part,  any  that 
stood  but  the  Egyptians ;  and  these,  when  they 
were  at  a  loss  what  t«>  do,  forming  themselves 
into  a  circle,  with  their  arms  turned  to  the  view 
of  their  enemy,  sat  quietly  under  the  shelter  of 
their  shields,  no  longer  acted,  but  suffered 
in  a  cruel  manner. 

Cyrus  being  struck  with  admiration  of  these 
men,  and  touched  with  pity  that  such  brave 
men  should  perish,  made  all  those  retreat  that 
engaged  against  them,  and  suffered  none  to  con- 
tinue fighting.  He  then  sent  to  them  a  herald 
to  ask,  "  whether  they  intended  to  be  all  de- 
stroyed for  men  that  had  deserted  and  betrayed 
them,  or  whether  they  choose  to  be  saved  with 
the  reputation  of  being  brave  men?"  Their 
reply  was  this :  "How  can  we  obtain  safety 
and  be  reputed  brave  V*  Then  Cyrus  again 
said  :  *»  Because  we  soc  that  you  are  the  only 
men  that  stand  your  ground  and  dare  fight !" 
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«Det  then,"  said  the  Egyptians, "  what  is  that 
we  can  handsomely  do  and  obtain  safety  V 
Cyras  to  this  said :  «  If  yon  cm  obtain  it  with- 
out betraying  any  of  your  allies  and  friends ;  if 
yoa  deliver   up  yoar  arms  to  as,  and  become 
foods  to  those  who  choose  to  save  you,  when 
it  is  in  their  power  to  destroy  you."     Having 
seard  this,  they   asked  this  question :  "  If  we 
become  your  friends,  Cyras,  how  will  yon  think 
fit  to  deal  with  ns  1"    Cyras  replied :   "  Both 
to  do  you  good  offices,  and  to   receive  them 
from  you."     Then  the  Egyptians  again  asked : 
"What   good   offices?"    And   to  this  Cyrus 
end :  "  Ae  long  as  the  wsr  continues  I  will 
give  you  larger  pay   than  you   now   receive ; 
when  we  have  peace,  to  every  one  of  you  that 
will  stay  with   me   I  will  give  lands,  cities, 
women,  and  servants."     The  Egyptians  hear- 
iag  this,  ••  begged  that  they  might  be  exempted 
from  engaging  in  the  war  with  him   against 
Crosus :  for  he  was  the  only  one,"  they  said, 
"  that  they  forgave/'     But,  consenting  to  all 
the  rest,  they  on  both  sides  pledged  their  faith 
reciprocally.     The  Egyptians  that  then  remain- 
ed continue  still  to  this  day  faithful  to  the  king. 
And  Cyrus  gave  them   the  cities  Larissa  and 
CjUene,  that  are  called  the  cities  of  the  Ejryp- 
tuns,  and  lie  up  in  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cuma,  near  the  sea  ;  and    their   pos- 
terity have  them  at  this  day  in  their  possesion. 
Cyrus  having  performed  all  these  things,  and 
it  now  growing  dark,  retreated,  and  he  encamp- 
ed at  Thybarra.     In  this  battle  the  Egyptians 
only,  of  all  the  enemy's  people,  gained  reputa- 
tion ;  and  of  those  that  were   with  Cyrus,  the 
Persian  cavalry  were  thought  to  have  been  the 
i      best ;  so  that  the  same  sort  of  arms  that  Cyrus 
at  that  time  equipped  his  horsemen  with  con- 
tinue yet   in   use.     The  chariots  that  carried 
scythes  gained  likewise  great  fame ;  so  that  this 
remains  yet  the  chariots  for  war  in  use  with 
the  prince  still  reigning  on  in  succession.     The 
eimels  did  no   more  than  frighten  the  horses  ; 
they  that  mounted   them  did  no  execution  on 
60  horsemen;   nor  were  they  any   of  them 
themselves  killed  by  the  horsemen,  for  no  horse 
would  come  near  them.     This  was  then  reckon- 
ed of  use;  but  no  brave  man  will  breed  a  camel 
far  Us  own  mounting,  nor  exercise  and  manage 
(am,  as  intending   to  serve  in  war  on  them ; 
•0  that,  taking  up  their  old  form  again,  they 
foep  in  the  baggage-train.     Cyrus*  men  having 
taken  their  suppers,  and  placed  their  guards  as 
*»  proper,  went  to  rest 


II.  But  Cronus  immediately  fled  with  hie'' 
army  to  Sardis.  The  other  nations  retreated  -• 
as  far  as  they  could  in  the  night,  taking  their- * 
several  wsys  home.  As  soon  as  it  was  day  - 
Cyrus  led  th<»  army  to  Sardis ;  and  when  he  got 
up  to  the  walls  of  the  place  he  raised  engines, 
ss  intending  to  form  an  attack  on  the  walls,  and 
provided  ladders.  Whilst  he  was  doing  these 
things,  the  next  night,  he  made  the  Chaldeans 
and  Persians  mount  that  part  of  the  Sardinian 
fortifications  that  was  thought  the  most  inacces- 
sible ;  and  a  certain  Persian  led  them  the  way, 
who  had  been  a  slave  to  one  of  the  garrisons  in 
the  citadel,  and  had  learnt  the  descent  down  to 
the  river  and  the  ascent  from  it  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  the  heights  above  were  taken, 
all  the  Lydians  fled  from  the  walls,  all  shifting 
for  themselves  as  they  were  able.  Cyrus,  an 
soon  as  it  waa  day,  entered  the  city,  and  gave 
out  orders  that  no  one  should  stir  from  bis  rank. 
Croesus,  shut  up  in  his  palace,  called  out  on 
Cyrus ;  but  Cyrus,  leaving  a  guard  on  Croesus, 
turned  off,  and  mounted  up  to  the  castle  that 
was  taken. 

And  when  he  saw  the  Persians  keeping 
guard  there,  as  became  them,  and  the  arms  of 
the  Chaldeans  left  alone,  (for  they  themselves 
were  run  down  to  plunder  the  houses,)  he  pre- 
sently summoned  their  commanders,  and  bade 
them  quit  the  army  immediately  ;«  for  I  cannot 
bear,"  said  he,  "  to  see  disorderly  men  get  the 
advantage  of  others.  And  be  it  known  to  you," 
said  he,  "  I  was  providing  to  manage  so,  as  to 
make  all  the  Chaldeans  pronounce  those  for- 
tunate and  happy  that  engaged  with  me  in  the 
war ;  but  now,"  said  he,  "  do  not  wonder  if 
somebody  superior  to  you  in  strength  happen 
to  meet  with  you  as  you  go  off."  The  Chal- 
deans hearing  this,  were  in  great  terror,  begged 
him  to  allay  his  anger,  and  said,  "  That  they 
would  restore  him  all  the  rich  effects  they  had 
taken.  He  told  them,  "  That  he  was  not  in 
any  want  of  them ;  but,"  said  he,  "  if  you 
would  ease  me  of  my  trouble  and  concern,  give 
up  all  that  you  have  got  to  those  that  keep 
guard  in  the  castle ;  for  when  the  rest  of  the 
soldiers  find  that  the  orderly  are  the  better  for 
their  being  so,  all  will  be  well  with  me."  The 
Chaldeans  did  as  Cyrus  had  commanded  them, 
and  they  that  had  been  obedient  to  their  orders 
got  a  great  many  rich  effects  of  all  kinds.  Then 
Cyrus,  having  encamped  his  men  towards  that 
part  of  the  city  that  he  thought  the  most  con- 
venient, gave  them  all  orders  to  atanA  to  &«K 
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aim*  ind  take  their  dinner*;  and,  having  done 
this,  ho  ordered  Ciirsus  lo  bo  brought  to  him. 
Crasus,  ■■  soon  ni  bo  si*  Cyrus,  Mid ; 
"Joy  ind  happiness  lo  you,  my  MMH ■icn  lurd  ! 
for,  from  henceforwsrd,  fortune  has  ordered 
you  to  receive  that  name,  ond  me  to  give  it 
yon."  «  The  came  I  wish  to  you,  Cra-au*," 
(■id  he,  "  since  wo  ire    men  bolb   of  us.     Hut 


«  I  wish,  Cyru 


1  ba, 


Tina; 


thai  the  soldiers,  after  having  undcrgi 
fatigues,  and  tun  many  danger*,  reckon  thi 
■elves  now   in  possession  of  Ibe  richest  eilj 
Asia,  neit  to   Bifavlon,  I  think  it  fit  that  they 
■houtd   receive   some    profit   ill 
ro»ko  ■ccounl,"  said  he,  '•  that,  notes*  Ihey  re- 
have  them   lone;  obedient  to  tny    order*;  but  I 
am  not  willing  to  give  them  up  the  city  to  plu 
der:  for  I  believe    that  the    city  would  be  dt 
troyeil  by   it ;    and.  in  a  plunder,  1  know  ve 
well  that  (he  worst  of  our  men  would  have  tl 
advanloge  of  the  best."  Crrtsus,  hearing   th; 
aaid  ;  "  Allow  me,"  said  he,  ■<  to  speak  to  sue 
of  the  Lydiana  as  I  think   fit,  and  to  tell  them 
that  I  have  prevailed  with  you  not  to  pli 
nor  to  suffer  our  wives  and  children  to  be 


h*Te  done  every  thing  at  hi*  per*u»*ion.™ 
deed,  Cyrus,"  aaid  he,  "1  could  with 
i h iu Hi  stood  thus  with  me;  hut  now  fa 
gone  on  immediately  from  the  beginning! 
things  in  direct  opposition  In  Apollo."  •» 
so!"  said  Cyrus  ;  »•  pray  inform  me;  for 
tell  me  things  that  are  unaccountable." 
cin*c,"  said  he,  "in  the  first  place  negls 
lo  consult  the   god    in  what  I  wanted,  I 


of  hin 


■nether 


able 


truth. 


Now,  not  only    a  go 
that  are  of  worth,  when    they  find  then 
distrusted,  have  no  kindness  for  those  tl 
uu*t  them.     And  after  he  had  found  n 
things  that  were  absurd,  and  kn«> 
at  a  great  distance  from   Delphi,  then  I  a 
consult  concerning  my  having  sc 
msde  me  no  answer;  but  by  my  « 
many  pregrnts  of  gold,  and  m 
by  making  multitudes  of  sacrifice*,  I  s 
dercd  him  propitious  to  me,  as  I  thou 
he  then,  on  my  consulting    him  what  I  ■ 
do  that  1  might   have  sons,  I 
should  have    them."     And    I    had    then 
neither  in  this   did    he    deal    falsely  wil 
But  when  I  had  them,  they  were  of  no  i 
tage  lo  me,  for  one  of  them    continue* 
and  he  that  was  the  best  of  them    peris' 
the  flower  of  hi*  age.     Being  afflicted  wi 
misfortune  of  my   sons,  I   sent  again,  at 
quired  of  the  god  what  lo  do,  that  1  miff 
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and  by  mm  that  in  flattery  told  me,  that  if  I 

would  take  on  me  the  command,  all  men  would 

obey  me,  and  I  shook!  be  the  greatest  of  men  ; 

and  being  puffed  up  by  discourses  of  this  kind, 

ae  all  the  kings  arfund  chose  me  their  chief  in 

the  war,  I  accepted  the  command,  as  if  I  were 

sufficient  to  be  the  first  of  men,  ignorant  of 

myse!£  in  imagining  that  I  was  able  to  make 

war  with  you ;  you  who,  in  the  first  place  are 

descended  from  the  gods,  are  born  of  a  race  of 

kings,  and  have  been,  from  a  boy,  exercised  to 

virtue.    But  of  my  own  ancestors,  the  first 

that  reigned,  I  have  heard,  became  a  king  and 

a  freeman  at  the  same  time.    Having  been 

therefore,"  said  he, "  thus  ignorant,  I  am  justly 

annished  for  it:  but  now,"  said  he,  "  Cyrus,  I 

know  myself.     And  can  you  yet  think  that  the 

words  of  Apollo  are  true,  that,  by  knowing 

nysel£  I  shall  be  happy  1     Of  you  I  make  the 

inquiry,  for  this  reason,  because  you  seem  to 

Be  to  be  the  best  able  to  guess  at  it  at  this 

time,  for  you  can  make  it  good." 

Then  Cyrus  said :  "  Do  you  give  me  your 
•pinion,  Croesus,  on  this ;  for,  taking  into  con- 
sideration your  former  happiness,  I  have  com- 
for  you,  and  now  give  up  into  your 
the  wife  that  you  have,  together 
with  your  daughters,  (for  daughters  I  hear  you 
safe,)  your  friends,  servants,  and  table  that 
yen  used  to  keep,  but  combats  and  wars  I  cut 
you  off  from."  "  By  Jove  !  then,"  said  Croesus, 
■consult  no  farther  to  make  me  an  answer 
concerning  my  happiness ;  for  I  tell  you  al- 
ready, if  you  do  these  things  for  me  that  you 
nj  you  will,  that  then  I  am  already  in  posses- 
sion of  that  course  of  life  that  others  have,  by 
■y  confession,  thought  the  happiest,  and  I 
skill  continue  on  in  it"  Then  Cyrus  said  : 
"  Who  is  he  that  is  in  possession  of  that  happy 
course  of  life  !"  "  My  own  wife,  Cyrus,"  said 
he ;  "for  she  shared  equally  with  me  in  all 
Under,  good,  pleasing,  and  agreeable  things ; 
but  in  the  cares  about  the  success  of  these 
things  in  wars  and  battles,  she  shared  not  at 
alL  80  that,  in  my  opinion,  you  provide  for 
Be  in  the  manner  that  I  did  for  the  person 
that,  of  all  mankind,  I  loved  the  most ;  so  that 
I  think  myself  indebted  to  Apollo  in  some  far- 
ther presents  of  gratitude  and  thanks."  Cy- 
rus, hearing  this  discourse,  admired  his  good 
humour :  and  he  carried  him  about  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  either  thinking  that  he  was 
•fuse,  or  reckoning  it  the  safest  way  to  do  so. 
Taos  they  went  to  rest 


III.  The  next  day  Cyrus,  calling  together 
his  friends  and  the  commanders  of  the  army, 
ordered  some  of  them  to  receive  the  treasures, 
and  some  to  take  from  amongst  all  the  riches 
that  Croesus  should  deliver  up,  first,  for  the 
gods,  such  of  them  As  the  magi  should  direct ; 
then  to  receive  the  rest,  put  it  into  chests,  and 
pack  it  up  in  the  wagons,  putting  the  wagons 
to  the  lot,  and  so  to  convey  it  wherever  they 
went,  that,  when  opportunity  served,  they  might 
every  one  receive  their  deserved  share.  These 
men  did  so  accordingly. 

And  Cyrus,  calling  to  some  of  his  servants 
that  were  there  attending  him,  "Tell  me," 
said  he,  "  has  any  of  you  seen  Abradatas  ?  for 
I  admire  that  he,  who  was  so  frequently  in  our 
company  before,  now  does  not  appear."  One 
of  the  servants  therefore  replied :  "  My  sove- 
reign, it  is  because  he  is  not  living,  but  died  in 
the  battle  as  he  broke  in  with  his  chariot  on 
the  Egyptians.  All  the  rest  of  them,  except 
his  particular  companions,  they  say,  turned  off 
when  they  saw  the  Egyptian's  compact  body. 
His  wife  is  now  said  to  have  token  up  his  dead 
body,  to  have  placed  it  in  the  carriage  that  she 
herself  was  conveyed  in,  and  to  have  brought 
it  hither,  to  some  place  on  the  river  Pactolus, 
and  her  servants  they  say  are  digging  a  grave 
for  the  deceased  on  a  certain  elevation.  They 
say  that  his  wife,  after  having  set  him  out  with 
all  the  ornaments  she  has,  is  sitting  on  the 
ground  with  his  head  on  her  knees."  Cyrus 
hearing  this,  gave  himself  a  blow  on  the  thigh, 
mounted  his  horse  presently,  at  a  leap,  and 
taking  with  him  a  thousand  horse,  rode  away 
to  this  scene  of  affliction  ;  but  gave  orders  to 
Gadatas  and  Gobryas  to  take  with  them  all 
the  rich  ornaments  proper  for  a  friend  and  an 
excellent  man  deceased,  and  to  follow  after 
him ;  and  whoever  had  herds  of  cattle  with  him, 
he  ordered  them  to  take  both  oxen,  and  horses, 
and  sheep,  in  good  number,  and  to  bring  them 
away  to  the  place  where,  by  inquiry,  they 
should  find  him  to  be,  that  he  might  sacrifice 
there  to  Abradatas. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  the  woman  sitting  on  the 
ground,  and  the  dead  body  there  lying,  he  shed 
tears  at  the  afflicting  sight,  and  said :  "  Alas ! 
thou  brave  and  faithful  soul  I  hast  thou  loft  us? 
— and  art  thou  gone  ?"  At  the  same  time  he 
took  him  by  the  right  hand,  and  the  hand  of  the 
deceased  came  away,  for  it  had  been  cut  off  with 
a  sword  by  the  Egyptians.  He,  at  the  sight 
of  this  became  yet  much  more  concerned  than 
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before.  The  woman  ihrieked  oat  in  m  lamenta- 
ble manner,  and,  taking  the  hand  from  Cyras, 
kiued  it,  fitted  it  to  its  proper  place  again  as 
well  as  she  could,  and  said  : "  The  rest,  Cyrus, 
is  in  the  same  condition ;  but  what  need  you 
see  it  ? — And  I  know  that  I  was  not  one  of  the 
least  concerned  in  these  his  sufferings ;  and, 
perhaps,  you  were  not  less  so ;  for  I,  fool  that 
I  was  !  frequently  exhorted  him  to  behave  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  appear  a  friend  to  you 
worthy  of  notice;  and  I  know  he  never  thought 
of  what  he  himself  should  suffer,  but  of  what 
he  should  do  to  please  you.  He  is  dead, 
therefore,"  said  she, «  without  reproach,  and  I, 
who  urged  him  on,  sit  here  alive !"  Cyrus, 
shedding  tears  for  some  time  in  silence,  then 
spoke ; "  He  has  died  woman,  the  noblest  death ; 
for  he  has  died  victorious !  do  you  adorn  him 
with  these  things  that  I  furnish  you  with." 
(And  Gobryas  and  Gadatas  were  then  come  up 
and  had  brought  rich  ornaments  in  great  abun- 
dance with  them.)  «  Then,"  said  he,  "  be 
assured  he  shall  not  want  respect  and  honour 
in  all  other  things :  but,  over  and  above,  mul- 
titudes shall  concur  in  raising  him  a  monu- 
ment that  shall  be  worthy  of  us;  and  all  the 
sacrifices  shall  be  mode  him  that  are  propor  to 
be  made  in  honour  of  a  brave  man,  You,"  said 
he, "  shall  not  be  left  destitute ;  but,  for  the  sake 
of  your  modesty  and  every  other  virtue,  I  will 
pay  you  all  other  honours  as  well  as  place  those 
about  you  who  shall  convey  you  wherever  you 
please.  Do  you  but  make  it  known  to  me 
who  it  is  that  you  desire  to  be  conveyed  to." 
And  Panthea  replied  :  "  Be  confident,  Cyrus," 
said  she,  <<  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  who  it 
is  that  I  desire  to  go  to." 

He,  having  said  this,  went  away  with  great 
pity  for  the  woman,  that  she  should  have  lost 
such  a  husband,  and  for  the  man  that  he  should 
have  left  such  a  wife  behind  him,  never  to  see 
her  more.  The  woman  gave  orders  to  her 
servants  to  retire,  *<  Till  such  time,"  said  she, 
«  as  I  have  lamented  my  husband  as  I  please." 
Her  nurse  she  bid  to  stay,  and  gave  her  orders 
that,  when  she  was  dead,  she  would  rap  her 
and  her  husband  up  in  one  mantle  together. 
The  nurse,  after  having  repeatedly  begged  her 
not  to  do  thus,  and  meeting  with  no  success, 
but  observing  her  to  grow  angry,  sat  herself 
down,  breaking  out  into  tears.  She,  being 
beforehand  provided  with  a  sword,  killed  her- 
self, and  laying  her  head  down  on  her  hus- 
band's breast,  she  died.    The  nurse  set  np  a 


lamentable  cry,  and  covered  them  both  as  Pan- 
thea had  directed. 

Cyrus,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  what 
the  woman  had  done,  being  struck  with  it, 
went  to  help  her  if  he  could.  The  servants, 
being  three  in  number,  seeing  what  had  been 
done,  drew  their  swords,  and  killed  themselves, 
as  they  stood  at  the  place  where  she  had  or- 
dered them.  And  the  monument  is  now  said 
to  have  been  raised  by  continuing  the  mount  *} 
on  to  the  servants ;  and  on  a  pillar  above  they 
say,  the  names  of  the  man  and  woman  were 
written  in  Pyriac  letters.  Below,  they  say, 
there  were  three  pillars,  and  that  they  were  in- 
scribed thus :  "  Of  the  servants."  Cyrus,  when 
he  came  to  this  melancholy  scene,  was  struck 
with  admiration  of  the  woman,  and  having 
lamented  over  her,  went  away.  He  took  care 
of  them,  as  was  proper,  that  all  the  funeral 
rites  should  be  paid  them  in  the  noblest  man- 
ner ;  and  the  monument,  they  say,  was  raised 
up  to  a  very  great  size. 

IV.  After  this  the  Carians,  falling  into  fac- 
tions, and  the  parties  making  war  on  each  other, 
and  having  their  habitations  in  places  of 
strength,  both  called  in  Cyrus.  Cyrus,  remain- 
ing at  Sard  is,  made  engines  and  battering-rams 
to  demolish  the  walls  of  those  that  should  re- 
fuse to  submit;  and  sent  Adusius,  a  Persian, 
one  who  was  not  unable,  in  other  respects,  nor 
unskilled  in  war,  and  a  very  agreeableaman,  into 
CJaria,  and  gave  him  an  army.  The  Ciliciana 
and  Cyprians,  very  readily  engaged  with  him  in 
that  service ;  for  which  reason  he  never  sent  a 
Persian  as  governor  over  the  Cilicians  or  Cy- 
prians, but  contented  himself  with  their  na- 
tional kings,  only  receiving  a  tribute  from  them, 
and  appointing  them  their  quotas  for  military 
service  whenever  he  should  want  them.  Adu- 
sius, at  the  head  of  his  army,  came  into  Caria; 
and,  from  both  parties  of  the  Carians  there 
were  people  that  came  to  him,  and  were  ready 
to  admit  him  into  their  places  of  strength,  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  opposite  faction. 

Adusius  behaved  to  both  in  this  manner: 
whichever  of  the  parties  he  conferred  with,  he 
told  them  what  they  hod  said  was  just ;  he 
said  that  they  must  needs  keep  it  concealed 
from  their  antagonists  that  he  and  they  were 
friends,  that  by  this  means  he  might  (all  on 
their  antagonists  whilst  they  were  unprepared. 
As  testimonials  of  their  faith,  he  required 
that  the  Carians  should  swear,  without  fraud, 
to  admit  him  and  his  people  into  their 
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•f  strength,  for  the  service  of  Cyrus  and  of  the 
Persians ;  and  he  would  himself  make  oath  to 
enter  their  place  of  strength  for  the  service 
of  those  that  admitted  him.    Haying  done  this, 
then  privately  and  unknown  to  each  other, 
he  appointed  them  both  the  same  night ;  and 
that  night  he  got  within   their  walls,  and 
sened  the  fortifications  of  both.    As  soon  as 
day  came  he  aat  himself  between  them  with 
his  army  about  him,  and  summoned  the  pro- 
per persona   on  both  sides  to  attend.     These 
men  when  they  saw  each  other,  were  astonish- 
ed, and   thought  themselves    both  deceived. 
And  Aduains  spoke  to  this  effect :  "  I  swore 
to  you,  men  of  Curia,  that  I   would  without 
food  enter  your  fortifications,  to  the  advantage 
of  those  that  admitted  me ;  therefore,  if  I  de- 
stroy either  of  you,  I  reckon  that  I  have  made 
this  entry  to  the  damage  of  the  Carians ;  but 
if  I  procure  you  peace,  and  liberty  to  you  both 
to  cultivate  your  lands  with  security,  1  then 
reckon  I  am  come  for  your  advantage.     From 
tine  day  therefore,  it  is  your  part  to  join  in 
correspondence  with  each  other  in  a  friendly 
■miner,  to  cultivate  your  lands ;  to  give  and 
receive  each  other's  children  mutually  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  if  any  one  attempt  to  deal  unjustly 
in  toy  of  these  matters,  to  all  such  Cyrus  and 
we  will  be  enemies."     After  this  the  gates  of 
the  fortresses   were   thrown   open,  the  ways 
vera  full  of  people  passing  from  one  to  another, 
the  lands  were  full  of  labourers,  they  celebra- 
ted festivals  in  common,  and  all  was  full  of 
peace  and  satisfaction. 

Meanwhile  there  came  people  from  Cyrus 
to  inquire  whether  he  wanted  either  a  rein- 
forcement or  engines.  Adusius  returned  an- 
iwer;  •«  That,  for  the  present,  he  n  -,;ht  turn 
bis  forces  another  way."  And  at  the  same  time 
that  he  made  this  answer  he  led  the  army 
way,  leaving  garrisons  in  the  castles.  The 
Carians  prayed  him  to  stay :  and  on  his 
refusal,  they  sent  to  Cyrus,  begging  him  to 
•end  Adusius  to  them  as  their  governor.  Cy- 
ras, meanwhile,  had  sent  Hystaspes  away  with 
in  army  to  Phrygia,  on  the  Hellespont ;  and 
when  Adusius  arrived,  he  ordered  him  to  lead 
sis  army  on  in  the  way  that  Hystaspes  was 
gone  before,  that  those  people  might  the  more 
feadily  submit  to  Hystaspes,  when  they  heard 
feat  there  was  another  army  advancing.  The 
Greeks  that  inhabited  on  the  seaside  prevail- 
td,  by  many  presents,  not  to  admit  the  barba- 
aans  within  their  walls ;  but  they  engaged  to 
pay  a  tribute,  and   serve  in  war  where  Cyrus 


should  command  them.  The  king  of  Phrygia 
prepared  himself,  as  intending  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  his  places  of  strength,  and  not  to  sub- 
mit, and  he  sent  word  accordingly.  But  when 
tho  commanders  under  him  revolted  from  him, 
he  became  destitute,  and  at  last  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Hystaspes,  to  receive  the  punishment 
that  Cyrus  should  think  fit  to  inflict  on  him. 
Hystaspes  then,  leaving  strong  Persian  garri- 
sons in  the  castles,  went  away,  and,  together 
with  his  own  men,  carried  off  considerable 
numbers  of  the  Phrygians,  both  horse  and 
shield-men.  Cyrus  sent  orders  to  Adusius  to 
join  Hystaspes,  and  to  take  such  of  the  Phry- 
gians as  took  part  with  them,  and  bring  them 
away  with  their  arms ;  but  such  as  had  shown 
an  inclination  to  make  war  on  them,  to  take 
both  their  horses  and  arms  from  them,  and 
command  them  all  to  attend  them  with  slings. 
These  men  did  accordingly. 

Cyrus  then  set  forward  from  Sard  is,  leaving 
there  a  numerous  Persian  garrison,  and  taking 
Croesus  with  him,  and  a  great  many  wagons 
loaded  with  abundance  of  rich  effects  of  all 
kinds.  And  Croesus  came  to  him  with  an 
exact  account  in  writing  of  what  was  in  each 
wagon,  and  delivering  the  writings  to  Cyrus, 
said:  "  By  these,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  "  you  will 
know  who  it  is  that  justly  delivers  the  things 
that  he  takes  with  him  into  his  charge,  and 
who  it  is  that  does  not.*'  Then  Cyrus  said  : 
"  You  do  extremely  well,  Croesus,  in  being 
thus  provident  and  careful ;  but  they  that  have 
the  charge  of  these  things  for  me,  are  such  as 
deserve  to  have  them,  so  that  if  they  steal  any 
of  them,  they  steal  what  belongs  to  themselves." 
At  the  same  time  he  delivered  the  writings 
to  his  friends  and  chief  officers,  that  they  might 
know  which  of  those  that  were  intrusted  with 
these  things  delivered  them  up  to'  them  safe, 
and  which  of  them  did  not.  Such  of  the  Ly- 
dians  as  he  saw  setting  themselves  out  hand- 
somely in  their  arms,  horses,  and  chariots,  and 
using  all  their  endeavours  to  do  what  they 
thought  would  please  him,  these  he  took  with 
him  in  arms.  But  from  those  that  he  saw  at- 
tended with  dissatisfaction  he  took  their  horses, 
and  gave  them  to  the  Persians  that  first  en- 
gaged in  the  service  with  him ;  he  burnt  their 
arms,  and  obliged  them  to  follow  with  slings. 
And  all  those  that  he  disarmed,  of  the  seve- 
ral nations  that  he  subjected,  he  obliged 
them  to  practise  the  sling,  reckoning  it  a  ser- 
vile sort  of  arms :  for  there  are  occasions  when 
slingers,  accompanied  with  other  forces,  are  oC 
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very  great  use ;  but  when  ■  force  constats  ill 
of  slinjrera,  they  are  not  able  of  themselves  to 
■land  against  a  very  few  in™,  that  march  up 
closo  on  them  with  arms  proper  for  clou  en- 
gagement. 

In  hie  march  lo  Babylon  he  overthrew  the 
Phrygians  of  the  Greater  Phrygia.  He  over- 
threw the  Cnppadoeiana,  and  he  subjected  the 
Arabians.     And  out  of  all  these  be  armed  no 

Abundance  of  the  horses  lhat  belonged  to  pri- 
soners  taken,  be  distributed  amongst  all  hie 
allies.  He  tamo  at  laat  lo  Bo  by  Ion,  bringing 
with  him  a  mighty  multitude  of  horse,  a  mighty 
multitude  of  archers  and  javelin-men,  bat 
•lingers  innumerable. 

V.  When  Cyrus  got  lo  Babylon  he  posted 
his  whole  army  round  the  rity,  then  rode  round 
the  city  himself,  together  with  hia  friends,  and 
with  such  of  hia  alliea  as  be  thought  proper. 
When  he  had  taken  a  view  of  the  walls  he 
prepared  for  drsning  off  the  army  from  before 
the  city  ;  and  a  certain  deserter  coming  off,  told 
him  that  they  intended  tu  fall  on  him  when  he 
drew  off  the  army.  "  For,  aa  he  took  their 
view  from  tho  walls,"  said  be,  "your  phu 
appeared  to  them  lo  be  but  weak."  An 
wonder  that  it  really  was  ao  ;  for  hia  mci 
compassing  a  great  extent  of  wall,  the  phi 
was,  uf  necessity,  to  bo  drawn  out  into  but 
little    depth.      Cyrus  having    hoard   this, 


Then  the  hone    and  light-armed   men  ol 

mander-in-chief,  as  the  phalanx  bream 
eitended  by  being  thus  doubled  in  d 
When  they  were  thus  collected  together 
retreated,  by  falling  back  till  tbey  got  perl 
out  of  weapon '•  east  from  the  wall*: 
(hey  were  got  out  of  weapon's  cast  they  lo 
and  marine;  forward  a  few  steps,  they  II 
again  lo  their  shields  about,  and  stood  1 
the  walls-,  and  the  greater  distance  they 
off,  so  much  the  seldomer  they  faced  a 
and  when  they  thought  themselves  safe, 
made  off  in  a  continual  march  till  tbey  re: 

When  they  were  encamped  Cyras  sumu 
to  him  the  proper  persons,  and  said ;  ■■  Pi 
and  allies  !  wo  hove  taken  a  view  of  th 
round,  and  I  do  not  find  that  I  can  disc* 
is  possible  for  one,  by  any  attack,  la 
one-self  master  of  nails  that  are  so  atron 
so  high,  lint  the  greater  the  numbers  o 
in  the  city  are,  since  they  venture  not  i 
fight,  so  much  the  sooner,  in  my  opinion 
may  be  taken  by  famine.  Therefore,  i 
you  have  some  other  method  to  propose, 
that  these  men  must  be  besieged  and  lal 
that  manner."  Then  ChryaanUu  said  :  - 
not  (bit  river,  that  is  above  two  stadia 
run  through  the  midst  of  the  eilyl"  < 
by  Jure  !"aaid  Gobryaa,  "  and  it  is  of  m 
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kr  this  reason,  dint  it  might  carry  the  itrongtT 
appearance  of  hie  prepaxiiig  to  block  up  the 
dry,  and  ee  if  he  intended  that  if  the  river 
Bade  its  way  into  the  ditch  it  might  not  curry 
off  the  turrets.  He  raised  likewise  a  great 
■any  other  turrets  on  the  rampart  of  earth, 
mat  be  might  have  as  many  places  as  were 
proper  for  his  watches.  These  people  were  thns 
employed.  Bat  they  that  were  were  within  the 
walls  laughed  at  this  blockade,  as  being  them- 
selves provided  with  necessaries  for  shove 
twenty  years. .  Cyras  hearing  this,  divided  his 
army  into  twelve  parts,  as  if  he  intended  that 
each  part  should  serve  on  the  watch  one  month 
m  the  year.  And  when  the  Babylonians  heard 
this  they  laaghed  yet  more  than  before ;  think- 
ing with  themselves  thst  they  were  to  be 
watched  by  the  Phrygians,  Lydisns,  Arabians, 
and  Cappadocians,  men  that  were  better  affected 
to  them  than  they  were  to  the  Persians.  The 
ditches  were  now  finished. 

And  Cyras,  when  he  heard  that  they  were 
Celebrating  a  festival  in  Babylon,  in  which  all 
the  Babylonians  drank  and  revelled  the  whole 
night ;  on  that  occasion,  as  soon  as  it  grew 
dark,  took  a  number  of  men  with  him,  and 
opened  the  ditches  into  the  river.  When  this 
was  done  the  water  ran  off  in  the  night  by  the 
dhehes,  and  the  passage  of  the  river  through 
the  city  became  passable.  When  the  affair  of 
the  river  was  thns  managed  Cyrus  gave  orders 
to  me  Persian  commanders  of  thousands,  both 
foot  and  horse,  to  attend  him,  esch  with  his 
ftotjsand  drawn  up  two  in  front,  and  the  rest 
ef  the  allies  to  follow  in  the  rear,  ranged  as 
they  need  to  be  before.  They  came  accordingly. 
Then  he  making  those  that  attended  his 
person,  both  foot  and  horse,  to  go  down  into 
the  dry  part  of  the  river,  ordered  them  to  try 
whether  the  channel  of  the  riverwss  passable. 
And  when  they  brought  him  word  that  it  was 
passable,  he  then  called  together  the  com- 
manders both  of  foot  and  horse,  and  spoke  to 
them  in  this  manner : 

•*  The  river,  my  friends,  has  yielded  ns  a 
fasage  into  the  city :  let  as  boldly  enter,  and 
lot  fear  any  thing  within,  considering  that  these 
people  that  we  are  now  to  march  against  are 
fee  same  that  we  defeated  while  they  had  their 
ones  attending  them,  while  they  were  awake, 
sjber,  armed,  and  in  order.  But  now  we  march 
»  mem  at  a  time  that  many  of  them  are  asleep, 
•any  drank,  and  all  of  them  in  confusion ,  and 

•sen  they  discover  that  we  are  got  in,  they 
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will  then,  by  means  of  their  consternation,  be 
yet  more  unfit  for  service  than  they  are  now. 
But  in  case  any  one  apprehend,  (what  is  said 
to  be  terrible  to  those  that  enter  a  city,)  lest, 
mounting  to  the  tops  of  their  houses,  they  dis- 
charge down  on  as  on  every  side ; — as  to  this, 
be  still  more  at  ease ;  for  if  they  mount  to  the 
tops  of  their  houses,  we  have  then  the  god 
Vulcan  for  oar  fellow-combatant ;  their  porches 
are  easily  set  fire  to;  their  doors  are  made 
of  the  palm-tree,  and  annointed  over  with 
bituminous  matter,  which  will  nourish  the 
flame.  We  have  torches  in  abundance,  that 
will  presently  take  fire;  we  have  plenty  of 
pitch  and  tow,  that  will  immediately  raise  a 
mighty  flame ;  so  that  they  must  of  necessity 
fly  from  off  their  houses  immediately,  or  im- 
mediately be  burnt  Come  on  then  ;  take  to 
yonr  arms,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  gods,  I 
will  lead  yon  on.  Do  yon,"  said  he, "  Gobryas 
and  Gadatas,  show  as  the  wsys ;  for  yoa  are 
acquainted  with  them,  and  when  we  are  got  in, 
lead  us  the  readiest  way  to  the  palace."  «  It 
may  be  no  wonder,  perhaps,"  said  they  that 
were  with  Gobryas,  "  if  the  doors  of  the  palace 
are  open,  for  the  city  seems  to  night  to  be  in  a 
general  revel,  but  we  shall  meet  with  a  guard 
at  the  gates,  for  there  is  always  one  set  there." 
"  We  must  not  then  be  remiss,"  said  Cyrus, 
"  but  msrch,  that  we  take  them  as  much  un- 
prepared as  is  possible." 

When  this  was  ssid  they  marched  ;  and,  of 
those  that  they  met  with,  some  they  fell  on  and 
killed,  some  fled,  snd  some  set  op  a  clamour. 
They  that  were  with  Gobryas  joined  in  the 
clamour  with  them,  as  if  they  were  revellers 
themselves,  and  marching  on  the  shortest  way 
that  they  could,  they  got  round  about  the 
palace.  Then  they  that  attended  Gadatas 
and  Gobryas  in  military  order  found  the  doors 
of  the  palace  shut ;  and  they  that  were  posted 
opposite  to  the  guards  fell  on  them,  as  they 
were  drinking,  with  a  great  deal  of  light 
around  them,  and  used  them  immediately  in 
s  hostile  manner.  As  soon  as  the  noise  and 
clamour  began,  they  that  were  within  per- 
ceiving the  disturbance,  and  the  king  com- 
manding them  to  examine  what  the  matter  was, 
ran  out,  throwing  open  the  gates.  They  that 
were  with  Gadatas,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
gates  loose,  broke  in,  pressing  forward  on  the 
runaways,  and  dealing  their  blows  amongst 
them,  they  came  up  to  the  king,  and  fo\md  Yam 
now  in  a  standing  posture,  with  bfo  wworA 
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drawn.  They  tlitt  were  with  Raclatas  and 
Gobryas,  being  many  in  number,  mnstrn-i!  Iiim  ; 
they  likewise  that  were  with  him  were  killed ; 
one  holding  up  something  before  him,  mother 
flying,  and  another  defending  himself  with  any 
thing  that  he  could  meet  with.  Cyr 
body  of  horse  up  and  down  through  the  street*, 
tiiddicij  them,  kill  those  that  they  found  abroad, 
and  ordering  some  who  understood  the  Syrian 
language  to  proclaim  it  to  those  thai  were  in  the 
house!  to  remain  within,  and  that  if  any  were 
found  abroad  they  should  he  killed.  These  men 
did  accordingly.  Gadatas  and  Gobryas  ihen 
came  up,  and  having  first  paid  their  adoration 
to  the  gods  for  the  revenge  they  had  bad  on 
their  impious  king,  they  then  kissed  the  hands 
and  feet  of  Cyrus,  shedding  many  lean  in  the 
midst  of  their  joy  and  satisfaction, 

When  day  came,  and  they  lhat  guarded  the 
castles  perceived  that  the  city  was  taken  and 
the  king  dead,  they  gave  up  the  castle*.  Cy- 
rus immediately  took  possession  of  the  castles, 
and  sent  commanders  with  garrisons  into 
them.  Ho  gave  up  the  dead  to  be  buried  by 
Ihetr  relations,  and  ordered  heralds  to  make 
proclamation  that  the  Babylonians  should  bring 
out  their  arms,  and  made  it  be  declared  lhat 
in  whatever  house  any  arms  should  be  found, 
all  the  people  in  it  should  suffer  death.  They 
MMobsglj  bought  out  their  arms,  and  Cyrus 
had  tliira   deposited  in    the    castles,  tint    r!,,y 


a  ting,  thai  he  might  appear  hut  seldom,  ■ 
in  an  awful  manner,  with  the. least  envy  at 
was  possible,  was  of  opinion  to  effect  it  oj 
the  consent  of  his  friends,  be  contrived 
therefore  in  this  manner:  as  soon  as  it  ■ 
doy,  taking  a  station  in  some  place  whno 
thought  it  proper,  tie  admitted  any  one  tl 
had  a  mind  to  spesk  with  htm,  and,  after  hi 
ing  given  him  his  answer,  dismissed  him.  T 
people,  as  soon  as  they  knew  he  gave  ado 
lance,  resorted  to  the  place  in  disorderly  • 
unmanageable  multitudes;  and,  by  their  pt 
sing  round  about  the  entrance,  there  nai 
mighty  struggle  and  contention ;  and  thai 
vents  that  attended,  distinguishing  as  well 
they  could  let  them  in.  When  any  of 
friends,  by  passing  their  way  through 
crowd,  appeared  before  him,  Cyrus,  hold 
out  his  hand,  drew  them  to  him,  and  spoki 
them  thus:  "Wait  here,  my  friends,  (ill 
have  despatched  the  crowd,  and  then  we  I 
confer  st  leisure,"  His  friends  Railed,  and 
crowd  flocked  in  more  and  more  till  the  an 
ing  came  on  them,  before  be  could  beat  leii 
to  confer  with  bis  friends.  80  Cyrus  I 
spoke:  "Now,  good  people,"  said  he," 
time  to  separate ;  come  again  to-morrow  n* 
ing,  for  I  have  a  mind  to  have  some  disco 
with  you,"  His  friends  hearing  this  ran 
and  went  their  way  with  groat  satisfact 
haling  done  penance  in  the  want  of  all  ) 
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£sj  to  give  ns  trouble.    If  one  submit  oneself 
therefore  to  this,  I  reckon  that  but  a  very  lit- 
tt#  part  of  me  will  fall  to  your  ahare,  and  bat 
•  fittle  of  yon  to  mine ;  and  in  myself,  I  know 
wry  well  I  shall  have  no  ahare  at  all.    Be- 
stfes,"  amid  he,  "there  is  another  ridiculous 
thing  that  I  take  notice  of:  I  stand  affected  to 
Jen,  as  it  is  natural  for  me  to  do ;  but  of  those 
that  stand  here  around,  I  may  know  here  and 
there)  one,  or  perhaps  none  at  all ;  and  these 
■en  stand  so  disposed  as  to  think,  that  if  they 
can  got  the  better  of  you  in  crowding,  they 
shall  effect  what  they  desire  st  my  hsnds  soon- 
er than  you  shall.    Yet  I  should  think  it  pro- 
per, that  if  any  of  them  want  me,  they  should 
Bake  their  court  to  you  that  are  my  friends, 
tad  beg  to  be  introduced.     But  somebody  then 
perhaps  may  say :  «  Why  did  I  not  set  myself 
sb  this  footing  from  the  beginning!  and  why 
sH  I  give  myself  up  so  in  common  V    '  Why, 
hocame  I  knew  that  the  affairs  of  war  were  of 
seen  a  nature  that  the  commander  ought  not 
to  be  behind  hand  either  in  knowing  what  was 
it  to  be  known,  or  in  executing  what  the  oc- 
canon  required.    And  such    commanders  as 
«vc  seldom  to  be  seen}  I  thought,  let  slip 
■any  things  that  were  proper  to  be  done :  but 
■see  war,  that  requires  the  utmost  labour  and 
diligence,  is  now  ceased,  my  own  mind  seems 
to  aw  to  require  some  rest :  as  I  em  therefore 
it  a  loss  v»hat  to  do,  that  our  own  affairs  and 
those  of  others  that  it  is  our  part  to  take  care 
of  nay  be  established  on  the  best  footing,  let 
ions  one  or  other  give   us  such  advice  as  he 
thinks  the  most  advantageous."     Thus  Cyrus 
spoke. 

Then  Artabazus,  he  who  had  said  hereto- 
fore that  he  was  his  relation,  rose  up  after  him 
tod  spoke ;  "  You  have  done   very  well,  Cy- 
ras," said  he, "  in  beginning  this  discourse ;  for 
while  you  were  yet  very  young  I  set  out  with 
•  desire  to  be  your  friend;  but  observing  that 
you  were  not  at  all  in  want  of  me,  I  neglected 
coming  to  you.     When  you  came  afterwards 
to  want  me,  as  a  zealous  deliverer  of  Cyaxares' 
orders  to  the  Modes,  I  counted  on  it,  that  if  I 
tndertouk  this  for  you  with  zeal,  I  should  be- 
come your  intimate  friend,  and  converse  with 
you  as  long  as  I  pleased.    These  things  were 
as  effectually,  done,  that  I  had  your  commen- 
dation.     After  this  the  Hyrcanians  first  be- 
came our  friends,  and  this  while  we  were  in 
great  distress  for  assistants;  so   that,  in  the 
transport,  we  almost  carried   them  about  with 


us  in  our  arms.  After  this,  when  the  enemy's 
camp  waa  taken,  I  did  not  think  that  you  were 
at  leisure  for  me,  and  I  excused  you :  after 
this  Gobryas  became  your  friend,  and  I  was 
rejoiced  at  it :  then  Gadatas  too,  and  it  became 
a  downright  labour  to  ahare  of  you.  When 
the  Sacisns  and  Caduaians  became  your  allies 
and  friends,  it  was  probably  very  fit  for  them 
to  cultivate  and  serve  them,  for  they  had  served 
yon.  When  we  came  back  again  to  the  place 
from  whence  we  set  out,  then  seeing  yon 
taken  up  with  your-  horse,  your  chariots,  and 
your  engines,  I  thought  that  when  you  were  at 
leisure  from  all  this,  then  you  would  have  lei- 
sure for  me :  but  when  the  terrible  message 
came,  that  all  mankind  were  assembling  against 
us,  I  determined  with  myself  that  this  was  the 
decisive  affair ;  and  if  things  succeeded  well 
here,  I  thought  myself  sure  that  we  should  then 
plentifully  enjoy  each  other's  company  and  con- 
verse. Now  we  have  fought  the  decisive  battle 
and  conquered ;  we  have  8ardis  and  Croesus  in 
our  hands ;  Babylon  we  have  taken :  and  we 
have  borne  down  all  before  us ;  and  yet,  by  the 
god  Mithras !  yesterday,  had  not  I  made  my 
way  with  my  fist  through  the  multitude,  I  had 
not  been  able  to  get  to  you.  And  when  you 
had  taken  me  by  the  hand  and  bade  me  stay  by 
you,  then  there  I  stood  to  be  gazed  at,  for  pass- 
ing the  whole  day  with  you  without  either 
meat  or  drink.  Now  therefore,  if  any  means 
can  be  found,  that  they  who  have  been  the 
most  deserving  shall  have  the  greatest  share 
of  you,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  then  would  I  again 
give  out  orders  from  you  that  all  should  de- 
part excepting  us  that  have  been  your  friends 
from  the  beginning." 

At  this  Cyrus  and  many  others  laughed. 
Then  Chrysantas  the  Persian  rose,  and  spoke 
thus :  "  Heretofore  probably,  Cyrus  you  kept 
yourself  open  to  the  eyes  of  all,  for  the  reasons 
you  have  yourself  expressed,  and  because  we 
were  not  the  people  that  you  were  chiefly  to 
cultivate,  for  we  attended  for  our  own  sakes ; 
but  your  business  was,  by  all  methods,  to  gain 
the  multitude,  that  they  might,  with  all  possible 
satisfaction,  be  ready  to  undergo  labours  and 
run  dangers  with  us :  but  since  you  are  not 
only  in  circumstances  to  do  this,  but  are  able 
to  acquire  others  that  you  may  have  occasion 
for,  it  is  now  very  fit  that  you  have  a  house 
yourself.  Or  what  enjoyment  can  you  have  of 
your  command,  if  you  are  the  only  one  that 
does  not  share  a  home  1  than  which  there  is  no 
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■lace  thai  to  men  ia  mote  acred,  none  more 
agreeable  to  them,  end  dodo  nearer  lo  them  in 
their  affections.    And  then,"  said  he,  "  do  you 

■broad,  faring  hud,  when  we  ourselves  are  in 
houses,  and  seem  to  have  bo  much  the  advantage 
of  jou  ?"  When  Chrysanlas  had  said  this 
many  more  had  concurred  will)  him  in  it. 

After  this  he  entered  the  royal  palace,  and 
they  that  conveyed  the  treasure*  from  Sardie 
delivered  them  up  here.  When  Cyrus  enter- 
ed, he  urat  sacrificed  to  tbje  goddesa  Vesta,  and 
then  to  Regal  Jovo,  and  to  whatever  other 
ill  is  the  magi  thought  proper.  Having  done 
this,  he  now  began  to  regulate  other  affairs; 
and  considering  what  his  business  was,  and 
that  he  was  taking  on  him  the  goverment  of 
great  multitudes  of  men,  ho  prepared  to  take 
up  hia  habitation  in  the  greatest  city  of  all  that 
were  of  note  in  the  world,  and  this  city  had  as 
great  enmity  to  him  ai  any  city  could   have  to 

Taking  these  thing*  into  hia  consideration, 
he  thought  himself  in  want  of  a  guord  about  his 
person  ;  and  well  knowing  that  men  are  at  no 
time  so  much  exposed  as  whiie  they  ara  eating, 
or  drinking,  or  bathing,  or  on  their  bed,  or 
asleep,  be  examined  with  himself  what  sort  of 
people  he  might  have  about  him,  that  might  be 
best  trusted  on  these  occasions  :  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  no  man  could  ever  be  trusted  who 


argument  on  the  example  of  other  animals;  I 
vicious  horses  are  thus  made  to  give  over  bitit 
and  indeed  being  vicious,  but  are  not  at  all  1 
less  fit  for  service  in  war  :  and  bulla,  in  li 
manner,  throw  off  their  insolence  and  uutrao 
!>ii  in  ",  but  they  are  not  deprived  of  111 
strength  and  fitness  for  labour.  Doga  also  ( 
over  the  trick  of  leaving  their  masters  ;  hut, 
their  watching,  and  their  use  in  hunting,  la 
are  not  at  all  the  worsa.  Men,  in  the  as. 
manner,  become  the  more  gentle  ;  but  they  < 
not  the  less  careful  of  things  that  are  gi> 
thim  in  charge,  nor  are  they  worse  horse w 
nor  less  ablo  at  throwing  the  javelin,  nor  I 
deairoua  of  honour.  And  they  have  modi 
evident,  thsl  both  in  war  and  in  hunting  tl 
Mill  preserve  emulation  in  their  minds.  A 
with  respect  lo  their  fidelity  on  occasion 
being  destroyed,  til 


;    have 


shown  greater  instances  of  fidelity  in  ltu>  B 
fortunes  of  their  masters  than  such  men  h 
done.  But,  if  they  may  be  thought  to  b 
loat  something  of  iba  strength  of  their  bud 
arms  perhaps  may  make  il  up,  and  put 
weak  and  the  strong  on  the  same  level  in  * 
Judging  tilings  to  be  thus,  he  began  from 
door-keepers,  and  selected  from  such  pera 
all  thoae  that  officiated  about  hia  person.  1 
then  being  of  opinion  that  this  was  not  a  < 
ficicnt    guard   against  the   great  multitude 
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(rev  them  as  modi  as  he  could,  that  they 
aught  he  reduced  to  the  lowest  condition,  end 
be  Ihe  most  easily  mtnsged.  This  guard,  that 
wu  then  established  about  his  own  person  and 
u  Babylon,  continues  on  the  same  footing;  at 
taw  day. 

Then  taking  into  his  consideration  how  his 
whole  dominion  might  he   maintained,   and 
store  might  he  acquired,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  those   mercenaries  were  not   so   much 
better  than  the  people  subjected,  as  they  were 
fewer  in   number.    He  determined  therefore 
that  ho  ought  to  retain  those  brave  men,  who 
had,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  helped 
htm  to  his  conquest,  and  to  take  care  that  they 
should  not  grow  remiss  in  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue.   And  that  he  might  not  seem  to  order 
and  direct  them,  but  that,  as  judging  of  them- 
selves what  was  best,  they  might  persevere  in 
virtue,  and  cultivate  it,  he  called  together  the 
■like-honoured,  and  all  such  as  were  proper, 
at  well  as  those  whom  he  thought  worthy  to 
share  with  him,  both  in  his  lsbours  and  advan- 
tages, and  when  they  were  met  he  spoke  to 
tan  effect: 

M  My  friends  and  allies !  we  owe  the  great- 
est thanks  to  the  gods  for  having  granted  us 
the  things  of  which  we  thought  ourselves 
worthy ;  for  we  are  now  possessed  of  a  very 
large  and  noble  country,  and  of  people  who,  by 
their  labour  in  the  culture  of  it,  will  maintain 
u.  We  have  houses  and  furniture  in  them ; 
tad  let  none  of  you  imagine  that  by  this  pos- 
session he  holds  things  that  are  foreign  and  not 
belonging  to  him;  for  it  is  a  perpetual  law 
ainoogst  all  men,  that  when  a  city  is  taken 
from  an  enemy,  both  the  persons  and  treasures 
of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  captors.  What- 
ever it  is  therefore  that  you  possess,  you  do  not 
possrss  it  unjustly ;  but  whatever  you  suffer 
them  to  keep,  it  is  in  benignity  and  love  to 
mankind  that  you  do  not  take  it  away.  As  to 
the  time  to  come,  my  judgment  is  this  :  if  we 
tore  ourselves  to  a  negligent  and  abandoned 
coarse  of  life,  sod  to  the  luxury  and  pleasure 
of  vicious  men,  who  think  labour  to  be  the 
greatest  misery,  snd  a  life  of  ease  to  be  a  plea- 
sore,  then,  I  say,  we  shall  presently  become  of 
has  value  in  ourselves,  and  shall  presently  lose 
all  our  advantages.  For  to  have  been  once 
brave  men  is  not  sufficient  in  order  to  continue 
brave  men,  unless  one  continue  careful  of 
oneself  to  the  end.  But  as  all  other  arts  when 
neglected  sink  in  their  worth ;  and  as  in  the 


case  of  our  bodies,  when  in  good  condition,  if 
we  abandon  them  to  a  course  of  laziness  and 
inactivity,  they  become  again  faulty  and  de- 
ficient ;  so  a  discreet  temper  of  mind,  temper- 
ance, and  the  command  of  our  passions,  and 
courage,  when  a  man  remits  the  practice  of  them, 
from  thenceforward  turn  again  into  vice.  We 
ought  not  therefore  to  be  remiss,  nor  throw 
ourselves  immediately  on  every  present  plea- 
sure ;  for  I  think  it  s  great  thing  to  acquire  a 
dominion,  and  yet  a  greater  to  preserve  it  when 
acquired.  For  to  acquire  often  befalls  a  man 
who  contributes  nothing  towards  it  but  bold- 
ness in  the  attempt ;  but  to  preserve  an  acqui- 
sition that  one  has  made,  this  cannot  be  done 
without  discretion,  nor  without  the  command 
of  one's  passions,  nor  without  much  care :  and 
knowing  things  to  be  thus,  we  ought  to  be 
much  more  careful  in  the  practice  of  virtue 
now,  than  before  we  made  these  valuable  ac- 
quisitions ;  well  knowing  that  when  a  man  has 
most  in  his  possession,  he  then  most  abounds 
in  those  that  envy  him,  that  forma  designs 
against  him,  and  that  are  his  enemies :  especially 
if  he  hold  the  possessions  and  service  of  men, 
as  we  do,  against  their  wills.  The  gods,  we 
ought  to  believe,  will  be  with  us ;  for  we  are 
not  got  into  an  unjust  possession  of  these  things 
by  designs  and  contrivances  of  our  own  to  get 
them,  but  on  designs  that  have  been  formed 
against  us,  we  have  revenged  ourselves  in  the 
punishment  of  the  contrivers.  The  next  best 
thing  after  this  is  what  we  muse  take  care  to 
provide  ourselves  with ;  and  that  is,  to  be  better 
than  the  people  that  are  subjected,  and  to  de- 
serve a  rule.  In  heat,  therefore,  and  in  cold, 
in  meat  and  drink,  in  labours  and  in  rest,  we 
must  of  necessity  allow  our  servants  a  share. 
But  while  we  share  with  them  in  these  things, 
we  should  endeavour  to  appear  superior  to 
them  in  all  of  them :  but  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  military  affairs,  we  are  not  to  allow 
any  share  at  all  to  such  as  we  intend  to  have 
as  labourers  and  tributaries  to  us,  but  in  all 
exercises  of  this  kind,  we  must  preserve  the 
ascendant ;  determining  within  ourselves  that 
the  gods  have  set  these  things  before  men,  as 
the  instruments  and  means  of  liberty  and  hap- 
piness. And  as  we  have  taken  arms  away 
from  them,  so  ought  we  never  to  be  without 
them  ourselves :  well  knowing  that  they  who 
have  always  their  arms  to  the  nearest  at  hand, 
have  what  they  desire  the  most  at  their  com- 
mand.   If  any  one  suggest  to  himself  such 
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things  u  these ;  aa,  what  advantage  ia  it  to  na 
to  effect  what  we   desire,  if  we  mint  ■till  bear 
hunger   and   Ibiret,  labour    and     application! 
This  man  ought  to  learn  that  good  thing*  gin 
so  much  the  more   delight,  aa   one  takea  the 
more  psins  beforehand  to  attain  them.    Labour 
aad  peine  are  what  give   a   reliah  to  all  good 
things.     Without  being  in  want  of  a  thing, 
there  ia  nothing  that  can  be  acquired,  though 
emr  eo  noble,  that  can  be  pteeaanL     If  aome 
divinity  hue  afforded  ui  the  thinga  thai  men 
moot  deeire ;  in  order  to  have  them  appear  the 
pleaaanteet,  every  one  will   make   them  M  to 
himself.     And  such  a  man  will  have  as  much 
the  advantage  of  thoae  that   live  more  neces- 
sitous aa  he  will  get  the  pleeeanieat  food  when 
he  ia  hungry,  enjoy  the  pleaaanteet  drink  when 
lie  ie   thirsty,  end  when  he  wanta  real  can 
take  it  in  ihe  pleaaantest  manner.    On  all  thi 
accounts,  I  eay,  we  muit  charge  ourael.ee  with 
(ha  pert  of  brave  and  excellent  men,  that 
may  enjoy  our  advantages  in  the  beat  mam 
and  with  the  moat  pleasure,  and   that  we  rosy 
never  come  lo  experience    the    greatest   b 
■hip  in  the  world  ;  for  it  is  not  ao  hard  a 
tor  to  gain  advantages,  a*   it  ia  afflicting  I 
deprived  of  them  after  one  has  obtained  tl 
Consider  then   what  pretence  wo  can  hai 
choose  lo  be  worse  tban  before.     It  ie  because 
we  havo  obtained  dominion  !      But  it  does  oi 
become  a  prince  to  be  more  vicious  than  those 
that  aro  under  his  command.     But  perhaps  it 


ts  I  Bat  peilupa,  "isms  wr  hare  acqi 
alavaa,  if  they  en  viciaew,  we  will  pi 
them ; .  and  how  deara  it  t—e^tnt  one  thi 
"  imeelf  lo  punish  other*  tor  Tie* 
sloth  I  Consider  this  farther,  that  we 
preparing  to  maintain  abundance  of  met 
or  houses  and  persons,  and 


excellent  and  worthy  roan.  Thk  moat 
you  company ;  for  with  oua  that  ia  deatitn 
virtue,  nothing  else  ought  lo  go  walL  1 
then  do  I  aay  you  should  do  1  when  pn 
virtual  when  apply  to  the  exereiae  at 
Nothing  new,  my  friends,  will  I  tell  yew; 
■as  the  alike-honoured  among  Pereiana  paae 
time  about  Ae  courts ;  so  I  aay,  it  ia  our 
being  all  alike-honoured  here,  to  peaclet 
samethingslbstare  practised  [here.  It  is 
perl  to  attend  hero,  keeping  your  eyce  el 
to  observe  if  1  continue  careful  of  ihe  ll 
thai  I  ought  lo  be  careful  of.  I  will  k.-r- 
eyes  intent  on  you,  snd  such  sb  I  see  prael 
things  good  end  eicellent  I  will  reward. 

■hell  be  ourselves  ihe  better  by  being  des 
to  show   ourselves  the  best  examples    to 
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L  Taus  then  Cyrus  spoke ;  after  him  Chry- 
sutss  rot*  and  •poke  in  this  manners  « I 
km  frequently  at  other  time*,  observed,  my 
that  a  food  prince  ie  not  at  all  differ- 
a  good  lather :  for  fathers  are  careful 
to  famfe  that  their  children  may  never  come 
tens!  of  what  ie  for  their  advantage:  and  Cy- 
to  me  to  advise  us  to  such 
will  make  us  pass  our  days  in  the 
smwtfartnnaea  and  happy  manner.    But  what 
IsUpkbehae  been  defective  in  laying  open, 
will  will  endeavour  fo  explain  to  those  that 
am  ssJtemnriaed  of  it;  for  have  you  considered 
what  liij  belonging  tp  an  enemy  can  possibly 
la  tafeam  by  9ean  that  a»e  not  obedient  to  com- 
■andf    And  what  cky  that  belongs  to  those 
that  em  rtisw.de  can  be  preserved  by  men  that 
am  net  ohedjent  9    And  what  army  consisting 
of  men  disobedient  and  refractory  can  be  vic- 
torious f     How  can  men  sooner  be  defeated  in 
battle  than  when  every  one  begins  separately 
*»  roasnll  his  own  particular  safety  1  or  what 
euta  valuable  thing  can  be  performed  by  euch 
at  oo  not  submit  to  the  direction  of  their  bet- 
ten!    What  cities  are  they  that  are  justly  and 
wisely  regulated  1      What  are  those  families 
that  preserve  themselves  in  safety  1     And  how 
come  ships  to  arrive  whither  they  are  bound  1 
By  what  other  means  have  we  obtained  the  ad- 
vantages we  have,  more  than  by  obedience  to  our 
commander  !     By  this  we  have  been  presently 
ready  at  our  proper  posts ;  snd  by  following 
ear  commander  in  compact  order,  we   have 
been  irresistible ;  and  of  things  that  have  been 
given  m  in  charge,  we  have  left  none  executed 
by  halves.    Therefore,  if  obedience  to  com- 
Baad  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  with  re- 
spect to  the  making  acquisitions,  be  you  assur- 
ed that  it  is,  in  the  same  manner,  of  the  greatest 
aivantage)  with  respect  to  the  preserving  what 
is  fit  for  us  to  preserve.    Heretofore  we  were 


subject  to  the  commands  of  many,  and  com- 
manded none  ourselves ;  but  now  you  are  all 
on  a  footing  of  bearing  rule,  some  over  more, 
and  some  over  less.  Therefore  as  you  desire  to 
rule  those  that  are  under  you,  so  let  us  all 
submit  to  those  thst  it  becomes  us  to  submit 
to.  We  ought  to  distinguish  ourselves  so  far 
from  slaves,  as  that  slaves  do  service  to  their 
masters  against  their  wills ;  and  if  we  desire 
to  be  free,  we  ought  willingly  to  perform  what 
appears  to  be  most  excellent  and  worthy.  You 
will  find,"  said  he,  "  that  where  a  people  are 
under  a  government  that  is  not  monarchical, 
and  are  most  ready  to  pay  obedience  to  their 
rulers,  they  are  always  least  liable  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  submitting  to  their  enemies.  Let 
us  therefore  sttend  about  the  palace  as  Cyrus 
orders  ;  let  us  practise  those  things  thst  will 
best  ensble  us  to  hold  what  we  ought ;  and  let 
us  yield  ourselves  to  Cyrus,  to  make  use  of  us 
in  what  is  proper ;  for  you  ought  to  be  well  as- 
sured that  it  is  not  possible  for  Cyrus  to  find 
any  thing  that  he  can  make  an  advantage  of 
to  himself,  and  that  is  not  so  to  us,  since  the 
same  things  are  alike  serviceable  to  us  both, 
and  we  have  both  the  same  enemies." 

When  Chrysantas  had  said  this,  many  more, 
both  Persians  and  allies,  rose  up,  and  spoke  to 
the  same  effect ;  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  men  of  note  and  quality  should  always  at- 
tend at  Cyrus*  doors,  and  yield  themselves  to 
his  service  in  whatever  he  thought  fit,  till  he 
himself  dismissed  them.  And  according  as  it 
was  then  determined,  so  do  those  in  Asia,  that 
are  under  the  king,  do  yet  at  this  day  :  and 
they  attend  at  the  doors  of  their  princes.  And 
as  in  this  discourse  it  is  shown  how  Cyrus  es- 
tablished things,  in  order  to  secure  the  domin- 
ion to  himself  and  to  the  Persians ;  so  do  the 
kings,  his  successors,  continue  to  put  the  same 
things  in  practice  as  laws  to  this  dsy.    But  it 
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u  in  this,  as  in  other  thing*,  when  there  is  > 
better  director,  (be  established  rule«  are  eic- 
cuted  mare  strictly  ;  and  when  there  is  s  wane, 
more  negligently.  The  men  of  note  therefore 
frequented  the  gules  of  Cyrus  with  their 
hones  and  lance*;  this  being  the  joint  deter- 
mination of  all  the  best  of  those  that  concurred 
with  him  in  the  overthrow  of  this  empire. 

('•-in-,  then  constituted  different  officers  to 
lake  care  of  different  affairs.  He  hud  his  re- 
ceivers of  tbe  revenues,  his  paymasters,  oner- 
seers  of  his  works,  keeper*  of  his  treasures,  and 
officers  to  provide  things  that  were  proper  for 
his  table.  He  appointed  as  masters  of  his 
horse  and  of  his  dogs  such  as  he  thought  would 
provide  him  with  the  best  of  these  kinds  of 
creatures  for  his  use.  But  as  to  those  whom 
be  thought  fit  lo  have  is  joint  guardians  < 
power  and  grandeur,  he  himself  took  01 
have  them  the  best ;  be  did  not  give  ll 
charge  to  others,  but  thought  it  bis  own 

time  obliged  to  come  to  a  battle,  they  that 
were  to  stand  by  him  on  each  side,  and  to 
port  him  in  the  rear,  were  to  be  taken  from 
amongst  these  ;  with  these  he  was  lo  engage 
the  greatest  dangers:  out  of  these  he  knew 
■was  lo  consiilute  [he  commanders  of  his  seve- 
ral bodies  of  foot  and  horse;  and  if  he  were  i 
want  of  generals,  to  serve  any  where  in  h 
own  absence,  out  of  these  he  knew  they  wei 


for  him  to  he  negligent  of  his  rercnut 

ig  that,  in  i  great  dominion,  be   i 

necessity  be  at  a  great  expense.     But  t 

the  other  side,  his  possessions  being  ve 

be  himself  always  taken  up  shout  ti 

thought  would    leave  him  no   leisure 

re  of  iho  safety  of  the  whole. 

So  taking  into    his   consideration    1 

economy  might  be  settled    on  a  good 


miht: 


ihe  ; 


liislilh 


ied  the  order 
msnders  of  lens  take  care  of  their  aei 
cadee;tbe  captains,  of  the  commanders 
inlanders  of  thousands,  of  the  a 
tbe  commanders  of  ten  thousand,  of  t 
mandera  of  thousands ;  by  which  mi 
one  it  left  without  care,  though  an  ar 
sists  of  many  times  ten  thousand  mt 
when  a  general  has  any  service  for  the 
do,  il  is  enough  for  him  to  give  his  0 
the  commanders  of  ten  thousand  ;  in  H 
ner  as  these  affairs  were  regulated,  C 
cordingly  ranged  the  affair*  of  his  h* 
under  certain  heads:  and  thus  Cyrus 
coursing  with  a  few  people,  was  enabled 
tbe  affairs  of  his  economy  taken  cars 
and  after  this,  he  had  yet  more  leisu 
another  man,  who  bad  but  a  single  hoi 
single  ship  in  charge.  Having  thus  se 
own  affairs,  he  taught  others  to  use  tl 
method,  and  so  procured  leisure  both 
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I  been  wronged.    Cyrus,  for  a  great  while, 
m  not  at  leisure  to  give  such  men  a  hearing ; 
d  when  he  had  heard  them,  he  deferred  the 
riaiim  of  the  matter  a  long  while.    By  act- 
g  that,  he  thought  he  accustomed  them  to 
eke  their  court,  and  with  leas  ill-will  to  him 
ban  if  he  himself  had  forced  them  to  attend, 
y  mflictiiie;  punishments  on  them.    This  was 
ne  method  of  instruction  that  he  used,  in  or- 
es to  make  men  attend   on  him.     Another 
ma,  to  command  those  that  attended  on  such 
■rviees  aa  were  most  easy  to  execute  and  most 
poAtane.     Another  was,  never  to  allow  the 
■sent  a  share  in  any  advantage.    But  the  chief 
Bathed  of  all  that  he  used  to  necessitate  men 
a  attend  wae  this,  that  in  case  a  man  did  not 
jieU  obedience   to  these  other  methods,  he 
mem  took  what  he  had  from  him,  and  gave  it 
a  another  man  that  he  thought  would  be  able 
a  attend  on  the  proper  occasions.    And  thus, 
n  gamed  a  useful  friend,  instead  of  a  useless 
sjs;  and  the  present  king  still  makes  inquiry 
whether  any  one  of  those  be  absent  whose  part 
|    i  is  to  attend. 

la  this  manner  did  he  carry  himself  to  those 
.  eat  did  not  attend  on  him :  but  those  that  af. 
!  aided  him  their  attendance  and  service,  he 
J  Bought  he  should  best  excite  to  great  and  noble 
i  action*  if  he,  being  their  prince,  should  endea- 
lour  to  show  himself  to  those  whom  he  govern- 
a)  the  moat  accomplished  of  all  in  virtue :  for 
at  thought  he  observed  that  men  were  the  bet- 
ter for  written  laws;  but  a  good  prince,  he 
Kckoned,  was  to  men,  a  seeing  law,  because 
k  was  able  both  to  give  directions,  to  see 
tat  man  that  acted  irregularly,  and  to  punish 
kirn. 

This  being  his  judgment,  he  showed  himself, 
n  the  first  place,  the  more  industrious  to  dis- 
charge himself  in  all  dues  to  the  gods  at  that 
toe  when  he  was  in  the  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances: and  then  were  first  appointed 
certain  magi  to  sing  a  hymn  to  the  gods,  always 
at  soon  as  it  was  day,  and  every  day  to  sacri- 
fice to  such  deities  as  the  magi  should  direct. 
And  the  establishments  that  were  thus  made 
at  that  time  continue  in  use  with  the  king  that 
still  succeeds  in  the  government,  on  to  this  day. 
Ike  rest  of  the  Persians  therefore  were  the 
sot  that  followed  his  example  in  these  things ; 
■ekoning  that  they  should  be  the  more 
awtnnate,  if  they  served  the  gods  as  he  did, 
who  was  the  most  fortunate  of  all,  and  their 
frince.      And  they   thought  by  doing  thus 


they  should  please   Cyrus.    But  Cyrus  ac- 
counted the  piety  of  those  about  him  an  advan- 
tage to  himself;  reckoning,  as  they  do,  who 
choose  to  undertake  a  voyage  in  company  with 
men  of  piety,  rather  than  with  such  as  appear 
to  have  been  guilty  of  any  thing  impious.   And 
besides  this,   he  reckoned  that,  if  all  his  as- 
sociates were  religious,  they  would  be  the  less 
apt  to  be  guilty  of  any  thing  impious  towards 
each  other,  or  towards  him,  who  thought  him- 
self their  benefactor.    Then  by  showing  him* 
self  to  be  under  great  concern  and  fear  of  doing 
injury  to  any  friend  or  ally,  and  keeping  stea- 
dily to  the  rule  of  justice,  he  thought  that  others 
would  abstain  the  more  from  base  gains,  and 
would  take   care  that  their  revenue   should 
srise  to  them  by  just  methods.    And  he  was  of 
opinion  that  he  should  the  better  inspire  other 
men  with  respect  and  awe,  if  he  himself  appear, 
ed  to  pay  ao  great  a  respect  to  all,  as  never  to 
say  or  do  any  thing  shameful  and  vile :  and 
that  it  would  fall  out  thus,  he  grounded  his 
argument  on  this ;  that  not  only  in  the  case  of 
a  prince,  but  even  of  such  men  as  had  no  fear 
of,  they  paid  more  respect  to  those  that  behaved 
respectfully   than   they  did  to  the  impudent. 
And  such  women  as  they  oltserved  to  be  mo- 
dest and  respectful  they  were  the  more  ready 
to   pay   respect  to.     And  he  thought  that  a 
temper  of  obedience  would  be  the  more  firmly 
established  in  those  about  him,  if  he  appeared 
to  bestow  greater  rewards  on  the  obedient,  than 
on  those  that  seemed  possessed  of  the  greatest 
and  most  elaborate  virtues.     In  this  opinion, 
and  in  this  practice,  he  always  continued :  and 
then,  by  showing  his  own  goodness  and  modesty 
of  temper,  he  made  all  others  the  more  ready 
to  practise  it ;  for  when  men  see  one,  that  has 
it  most  in  his  power  to  behave  with  haughti- 
ness and  insolence,  behave  with  this  modesty 
and  goodness  of  temper,  then  even  those  of  the 
lowest  degree  are  the  more  willing  to  be  seen 
acting  without  any  manner  of  insolence.     He 
distinguished  that  respect  and  awe  from  this 
goodness  of  temper  in  this  manner ;  that  they 
who  were  possessed  with   this  awe   avoided 
things  that  were  shameful  and  vile,  while  they 
were  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  others ;  but  that 
the  modest  and  good-tempered  did  it  even  in 
the  dark.    He  thought  likewise  to  make  men 
practise  a  command  of  their  passions  best,  by 
showing  that  he  himself  was  not  drawn  away 
by  present  pleasures  from  the  pursuit  of  good 
and  excellent  things;  and  that  he  preferred 
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toil  and  labour  In  the  pursuit  of  s  noble  end 
before  all  delights.  Being  therefore  such  ■ 
man  himself,  he  establiahed  an  excellent  order 
at  hit  dcors;  the  meaner  sort  submitting  lo  the 
batter,  and  all  Miming  with  great  awe  and 
decency  one  towards  another.  You  would  not 
aea  any  one  there  in  anger,  breaking  out  into 
noise  and  clamour,  nor  expressing  an  insulting 
pleasure  in  insolent  laughter.  But  to  see  them, 
you  would  think  that  the;  resll;  lived  in 
the  most  comely  and  noble  manner.  In  the 
practice  of  such  things  as  these,  and  with 
such  thing*  always  before  their  eyes,  the? 
passed  their  days  at  the  doara  of  Cyrus. 

Bui  then,  in  order  to  inure  them  to  the  prac- 
tice of  military  affairs,  he  led  out  oil  those  to 
hunt  that  he  thought  proper  to  exercise  in  that 
manner;  reckoning  this  the  best  method  of 
practising  ill  such  thing! 
well  us  the  true*!  exercise  of  the  art  of  riding  ; 
for  this  helps  them  the  most  of  any  thing,  to 
ait  firm  on  horseback, 
by  means  of  their  pursuing  the  wild  bcasU  in 
their  flight;  and  this,  the  most  of  any  thing, 
makes  them  capable  of  acting  on  horseback,  by 
means  of  their  love  of  praise  and 
taking  their  game.  And  by  this  he  chiefly 
accustomed  hie  associates  to  gain  a  command 
over  their  passions,  and  to  be  able  to  bear  toil, 
to  bear  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and  thirst.  And 
the  king  that  now  reigns,  together  with  lh( 
MM  MM  still  the 


this,  whoever  he  saw  the  most  Melons  n 
pursuit  of  generous  actions,  such  be  resr 
:lh  presents,  with  commands,  with  pi 
them  in  the  principal  seals,  and  with  all 
honour*.  So  that  he  raised  a  mighty  ei 
in  amongst  all.  to  try  by  whet  mean* 
e  might  appear  to  Cyrus  the  most  desci 
And  I  think  1  have  likewise  heard, 
cerning  Cyrus,  that  he  was  of  opinio! 
princes  ought  lo  excel  those  that  are  i 
their  dominions,  not  only  in  being  better 
they,  but  that  they  ought  likewise  to  pk 
imposters  with  them.  He  chose  taerrft 
wear  the  Median  robe,  end  persuaded  his 
eiete*  to  put  it  on ;  for  in  case  a  man  ha 
thing  defective  in  hi*  person,  he  though 
and  made  those  thai  w 
appear  the  handsomest  and  the  tallest. 
they  have  a  sort  of  shoe,  where  they  mat 
something  under  their  feet,  without  it* 
seen,  so  s*  to  make  themselves  appear 
than  they  really  are.  He  allowed  then 
to  colonr  their  eye*,  thai  they  might  M 
have  finer  eyes  than  they  really  had,  a 
paint  themselves,  that  they  might  appear 
of  better  complexion  than  they  naturally 
of.  He  took  care,  likewise,  to  use  the] 
to  be  seen  to  spit,  or  blow  the  nose,  or  Ic 
aside  to  gaze  at  any  spectacle,  as  if  the] 
men  that  admired  nothing.  And  all 
things,  he  thought,  contributed  eomethi 
awful  to  the  i 
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sort  likewise  did,  called  him  their  father,  for 
taking  cere  that,  beyond  all  doubt,  they  should 
always  continue  staves. 

Thus  he  provided  for  the  security  of  the 
whole  Persian  dominion:  but  he  was  very 
confident  that  he  himself  was  in  no  danger  of 
wearing  with  any  mischief  from  the  people 
that  were  conquered,  for  he  reckoned  them 
weak  mad  dispirited,  and  he  observed  them 
sanitate  of  all  order ;  and  besides,  none  of 
thwn  ever  came  near  him  by  night  or  day. 
Bat  such  as  he  reckoned  the  better  sort,  that 
ha  saw  armed  and  in  compact  order ;  some  of 
thwn  commanders  of  horse,  and  some  of  foot, 
tad  many  of  them  that  he  perceived  with  spirits 
soual  to  rule,  that  were  next  to  his  own  guards, 
sad  many  of  whom  were  frequently  in  company 
with  himself;  (for  there  was  a  necessity  that  it 
ahould  be  so,  because  he  was  to  make  use  of 
them,)  from  these  there  was  the  most  danger 
of  his  receiving  mischief  many  ways.  There- 
fsrs,  taking  into  his  consideration  how  matters 
wight  be  made  earn  for  him  in  this  respect,  to 
take  away  their  arms  from  them  and  render 
mam  unfit  for  war,  he  did  not  approve,  both 
accounting  it  unjust,  and  believing  it  to  be  a 
dissolution  of  his  empire.  And  then  again 
not  to  admit  them  to  his  presence,  and  openly 
to  distrust  them,  he  reckoned  the  beginning 
and  foundation  of  a  war.  Instead  of  all  these 
things,  there  was  one  that  he  determined  to  be 
the  best  for  his  security,  and  the  handsomest  of 
all,  which  was  to  try  if  possibly  he  could  make 
the  better  sort  of  men  more  friends  to  himself 
than  to  one  another.  By  what  means  therefore 
it  was  that  in  my  opinion  he  came  to  be  be- 
loved, I  will  endeavour  to  relate. 

II.  For,  first,  he  constantly  at  all  times  dis- 
played, as  much  as  he  could,  his  own  good- 
nature and  love  to  mankind ;  reckoning  that  as 
it  is  no  easy  matter  for  men  to  love  those  who 
seem  to  hate  them,  or  to  bear  good-will  to  those 
that  have  ill  intentions  towards  them ;  so  it 
was  not  possible  for  those  that  were  known  to 
love  and  bear  good-will,  to  be  hated  by  such  as 
thought  themselves  beloved.  Therefore,  whilst 
he  had  it  not  so  much  in  his  power  to  bestow 
rich  benefits  on  them,  he  endeavoured  to  cap- 
tivate their  affections  by  anticipating  his  com- 
panions in  care  and  in  pains,  by  appearing 
pleased  with  their  advantages,  and  afflicted  at 
then*  misfortunes;  but  when  he  had  where- 
withal to  be  bountiful  to  them,  he  aeems  to  me 

to  have  known,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is 
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no  benefaction  amongst  men  that  is  of  equal 
expense,  and  is  so  grateful  aa  that  of  sharing 
meat  and  drink  with  them. 

And  being  of  this  opinion,  he  first  regulated 
his  table  so  as  to  have  placed  before  him  aa 
many  of  the  same  things  that  he  ate  of  him- 
self aa  were  sufficient  for  great  numbers  of 
people.  And  all  that  was  set  before  him,  ex- 
cept what  waa  used  by  himself  and  his  guests, 
he  distributed  to  such  of  his  friends  aa  he  in- 
tended to  ahow  that  he  remembered  or  had  a 
kindness  for.  He  sent  likewise  about  to  such 
as  he  happened  to  be  pleased  with,  whether 
they  were  employed  on  the  guard  any  where, 
or  attended  to  pay  their  court  to  him,  or  were 
concerned  in  any  other  affairs.  And  this  he  did 
in  order  to  signify  that  they  who  were  desirous 
to  do  whst  was  pleasing  to  him  were  not  to  be 
concealed  from  him.  He  paid  the  same  honour 
from  his  table  to  his  own  domestics  when  he 
had  a  mind  to  give  any  of  them  his  commen- 
dation. And  all  the  meat  that  belonged  to 
his  domestics  he  placed  on  his  own  table, 
thinking  that,  as  in  the  case  of  children,  so 
this  would  gain  him  some  good-will  from  them. 
And  if  he  had  a  mind  that  any  of  his  friends 
should  have  great  numbers  of  people  sttend 
and  pay  their  court  to  them,  he  sent  them  pre- 
sents from  his  table ;  for  even  yet,  at  this  day, 
all  people  make  the  greater  court  to  such  as 
they  observe  to  have  things  sent  them  from  off 
the  king's  table;  because  they  reckon  them 
men  in  great  honour  and  esteem,  and  that  in 
case  they  want  any  thing  to  be  done,  they  are 
able  to  effect  it  for  them.  And  besides,  it  is 
not  only  on  these  accounts  that  have  been 
mentioned  that  the  things  sout  from  the  king 
sre  pleasing,  but  things  that  come  from  the 
king's  table  do  really  very  much  excel  in  point 
of  pleasure.  And  that  it  should  be  so  is  not 
at  all  to  be  wondered  at;  for,  as  other  srts 
sre  wrought  up  in  great  cities  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  perfection,  in  the  same  manner  are 
the  meats  that  come  from  the  king  dressed 
in  greater  perfection;  for,  in  little  cities,  the 
same  people  make  both  the  frame  of  a  couch, 
a  door,  a  plough,  and  a  table ;  and  frequently 
the  same  person  is  a  builder  too,  and  very 
well  satisfied  he  is  if  he  meet  with  custom- 
ers enough  to  maintain  him.  It  is  impossible 
therefore  for  a  man  that  makes  a  great  many 
different  things  to  do  them  all  well.  But 
in  great  cities,  because  there  are  multitudes 
that  want    every    particular   thing,  one  art 
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alone  is  lufficient  fat  the 
one  :  and  frequently  not  in  entire  one  neither, 
but  one  miti  makes  ahoea  for  men,  another  for 
women.  Sometimes  it  happen*  that  one  get* 
s  maintenance  by  Sewing  shoea  together,  ano- 
ther by  rutting  them  out ;  one  by  cutting  out 
clothes  only,  and  another  without  doing  any 
of  these  thing*,  i*  maintained  by  fitting  to- 
gether the  pieces  ao  cut  out  Ho  therefore  that 
deals  in  a  business  that  lies  within  a  little 
compass,  must  of  nccc&aiiv  do  it  the  best. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  busi- 
new  of  a  table;  for  he  that  baa  the  same  man 
to  cover  and  adorn  the  frame  of  a  couch,  to 
act  out  the  table,  to  knead  the  dough,  to  dress 
the  several  diiferent  meats,  must  necessarily, 
in  my  opinion,  fare  in  each  particular  aa  it 
happens.  IJut  where  it  is  business  enough 
for  one  man  to  boil  meal,  for  another  to  roast 
it ;  for  one  to  boil  list),  and  for  another  to 
broil  it ;  where  it  is  business  enough  fo 
man  to  make  bread,  and  that  not  of  ever 
neither,  but  that  it  is  enough  for  him  to  fur- 
nish one  sort  good,  each  man  in  my  opinii 
must  of  necessity  work  Up  the  thinga  that  i 
thus  made  to  a  very  great  perfection.  1 
therefore  by  thi*  kind  of  management  greatly 
exceeded  oil  other  peopli 
ship,  by  present*  of  mea 

And  how  he  came   likewise  to  be   greatly 
II  other 


of  father  given  him  the  people  he  snbjeei 
r  it  i*  plain  thai  this  it  the  name  of  one 
slows  rather  than  one  that  takes  away. 
We  have  been  likewise  informed  tha 
gained  those  men  that  are  called  the  eyea 
the  ears  of  the  king,  by  no  other  means  ' 
by  making  (hem  present*,  and  by  bealoi 
honour*  and  rewards  on  them ;  for  by  b 
very  bountiful  to  those  that  gave  hitn  ai 
count  of  what  was  proper  for  him  to  b* 
formed  of,  he  set  abundance  of  people  01 
•earch  both  with  cars  and  eyes,  to  find  i 
information  they  should  give  the  king 
might  be  useful  to  him.  On  this  the  ey( 
the  king  were  reckoned  to  be  very  name: 
and  his  ears  so  too.  But  if  any  one  thil 
proper  for  a  king  to  choose  but  one  perse 
his  eye,  he  judges  not  right;  for  one 
would  see  but  few  thinga,  and  one  man  w 
bear  but  few  things;  and  if  this  were  giw 
charge  to  one  only,  it  would  be  as  if  tha 
were  ordered  to  neglect  it.  Besides,  wht 
wa*  known  to  be  thi*  eye,  people  would  k 
that  they  were  to  be  on  their  guard  no; 
him.  This  then  is  not  the  course  that  ia  tai 
but  the  king  hears  every  one  that  esys  Eh 
heard  or  seen  any  thing  worthy  hi*  alien 
to.  By  this  means  the  cars  and  eyes  of 
king  are  reckoned  to  be  in  great  number  ; 
people  are  every  where  afraid  of  saying 
' :  i  :■ ! :  --   i  i  ll»-  '■  I:/-    ;■'■  ■'■    ■■-■-.    .'■    1/   I.--  !:::! 
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■  of  the  herd,  and  make  ma  of  them 
idy  with  the  happiness  of  those  crea- 
kd  that  a  king  ought,  in  the  tame  man- 
uka) men  and  cities  happy,  and  in  the 
inner  to  make  use  of  them."  It  is  no 
therefore,  if  this  were  his  sentiment, 
lad  an  ambition  to  outdo  all  in  the 
i  men* 

3yrue  is  said  to  hare  given  this  noble 
to  Croesus,  on  a  certain  time,  when 
suggested  to  him  that,  by  the  multi- 
presents  that  he  made,  he  would  be  a 
shea  it  was  in  his  power  to  lay  up  at 
ighty  treasures  of  gold  for  the  use  of 
is  said  that  Cyras  then  asked  him 
What  sums  do  you  think  I  should  now 
possession,  if  I  had  been  hoarding  up 
you  bid  me,  erer  since  I  have  been  in 
'  And  that  Croesus,  in -reply,  named 
ighty  sum ;  and  that  Cyrus  to  this 
Well,  Croesus,  do  you  send  with  Hys- 
sre  some  person  that  you  have  most 
ce  in ;  and  do  you,  Hystaspes,"  said 
about  to  my  friends,  tell  them  that  I 
rant  of  money  for  a  certain  affair  (and 
r  I  am  in  want  of  it,)  and  bid  them 
me  with  as  much  as  they  are  each  of 
la  to  do;  and  that,  writing  it  down  and 
it,  they  deliver  the  letter  to  Croesus* 
>  bring  me."  Then  writing  down  what 
said,  and  signing  it,  he  gave  it  to 
es  to  carry  it  to  his  friends :  but  added 
ietter  to  them  all,  «  That  they  should 
Hystaspes  as  his  friend."  After  they 
e  round,  and  Croesus'  officer  brought 
era,  Hystaspes  said:  "O  Cyrus!  my 
m  must  now  make  use  of  me  as  a  rich 
'  here  do  I  attend  you  abounding  in 
that  have  been  made  me  on  account 
letter."  Cyrus  on  this  said :  "  This 
ine  treasure  to  me,  Croesus ;  but  look 
i  others,  and  reckon  up  what  riches 
e  there  ready  for  me,  in  case  I  want 
own  use.  Croesus  on  calculation  is 
lave  found  many  times  the  sum  that  he 
me  he  might  now  have  had  in  his  trea- 
he  had  hoarded.  When  it  appeared 
as,  Cyrus  is  reported  to  have  said : 
i  see,  Croesus,  that  I  have  my  treasures 
t  you  bid  me  hoard  them  up,  to  be  en- 
l  hated  for  them :  you  bid  me  place 
lards  on  them,  and  in  those  to  put  my 
But  I  make  my  friends  rich,  and  reck- 
to  be  treasures  to  me,  and  guards 


both  to  myself  and  to  all  things  of  value  that 
belong  to  us,  and  such  as  are  more  to  be  trusted 
than  if  I  set  up  a  guard  of  hirelings.  Besides, 
there  is  another  thing  that  I  will  tell  you : 
what  the  gods  have  wrought  into  the  souls  of 
men,  and  by  it  have  made  them  all  equally  in- 
digent, this,  Croesus,  I  am  not  able  to  get  the 
better  of;  for  I  am,  as  others  are,  insatiably 
greedy  of  riches :  but  I  reckon  I  differ  from 
most  others  in  this ;  that  when  they  have  ac- 
quired more  than  is  sufficient  for  them,  some 
of  those  treasures  they  bury  under  ground,  and 
some  they  let  decay  and  spoil,  and  others  they 
give  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about, 
in  telling,  in  measuring,  in  weighing,  siring, 
and  watching  them ;  and  though  they  have  all 
these  things  at  home,  they  neither  eat  more 
than  they  are  able  to  bear,  for  they  would 
burst,  nor  do  they  put  on  more  clothes  than 
they  can  bear,  for  they  would  suffocate,  but  all 
their  superfluous  treasures  they  have  only  for 
business  and  trouble.  Whereas  I  serve  the 
gods,  and  am  ever  desirous  of  more ;  and  when 
I  have  acquired  it,  out  of  what  I  find  to  be 
more  than  suffices  me,  I  satisfy  the  wants  of 
my  friends ;  and  by  enriching  men  with  it,  and 
by  doing  them  kindnesses,  I  gain  their  good- 
will and  their  friendship,  and  obtain  security 
and  glory,  things  that  do  not  corrupt  and  spoil, 
and  do  not  distress  one  by  over-abounding; 
but  glory,  the  more  there  is  of  it,  the  greater 
and  more  noble  it  is,  and  the  lighter  to  bear, 
and  those  that  bear  it,  it  often  makes  the  light- 
er and  easier.  And  that  you  may  be  sensible 
of  this,  Croesus,"  said  he,  «  they  that  possess 
the  most,  and  have  most  in  their  custody,  I  do 
not  reckon  the  happiest  men ;  for  then  would 
guards  on  the  walls  be  the  happiest  of  all  men, 
for  they  have  the  custody  of  all  that  there  is  in 
whole  cities ;  but  the  person  that  can  acquire 
the  most  with  justice,  and  use  the  most  with 
honour,  him  do  I  reckon  the  happiest  man  ; 
and  this  I  reckon  to  be  riches." 

And  as  he  expressed  these  things,  so  he  ap- 
parently practised  them.  But,  besides  all  this, 
having  observed  that  most  men,  if  they  enjoy 
health,  take  care  to  provide  themselves  with 
all  things  fitting,  and  lay  up  all  things  that  are 
of  use  with  respect  to  a  healthy  course  of  life ; 
but  how  to  be  supplied  with  things  that  are  of 
service,  in  case  they  are  sick,  of  this  he  ob- 
served they  were  not  very  careful.  He  there- 
fore thought  proper  to  be  at  pains  to  provide 
himself  with  these  things.    He  got  together 
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the  best  physicians  shout  him,  by  hit  being 
willing  ta  be  at  the  etpense  of  it;  snil  what- 
ever instruments,  medicines,  m  cuts,  01  J  rinks, 
any  one  told  htm  to  be  of  use,  there  nu 
nothing  of  all  these  that  he  did  not  provide 
himself  with,  and  treasure  up.  And  when 
■ny  of  (hose  whom  it  was  proper  for  him  to 
take  care  of  fell  ill,  be  went  himself  to  see 
them,  and  furnished  them  with  whatever  they 
wanted;  and  was  thankful  to  the  physicians 
whenever  they  cured  any  one,  and  took  the 
things  which  they  used  from  out  of  whit  he 
had  in  store.  These  and  many  such  things 
did  he  contrive,  in  order  to  gain  the  principal 
place  in  the  affections  of  those  by  whom  be  de- 
sired to  be  beloved. 

Then  all  those  affairs,  wherein  he  appointed 

to  raise  an  emulation  in  men,  to  perform  great 
and  noble  things,  those  gained  Cyrus  the  ap- 
plause of  taking  core  that  virtue  should  be 
kept  in  practice.     But  these  very  gm 

aort  of  men.     And,  besides,  Cyrus  established 
as  a  law,  that  whatever  required  a  determi 
tion,  whether  it  were  a  matter  of  right,  or  a  dis- 
pute  relating  to  games,  thi 
such  determination  should  hi 
certain  judges.     It  ti  plain  therefore  that  both 
the  parlies  it  variance  aimed  at  pitching 
9  the   best  and 


robes  :  and  it  was  then  that  the  Peruana 
put  on  the  Median  robe.  Having  diitrit 
these,  he  told  them  that  he  intended  to  in 
in  proceaaion  to  those  portions  of  ground 
had  been  chosen  and  set  apart  for  the  j 
and  to  make  a  sacrifice,  accompanied  by  ll 
"  Attend,  therefore"  said  he,  ••  at  the  gate 
lore  the  rising  of  the  inn,  adorned  with  I 
robes,  and   form  yourscltes  as  Phereulae 


sail  give 


-sfroi 


when  I  lead  the  way,  do  you  follow  o 
the  station  asaigned  you.  But,  if  any  of 
think  that  our  procession  will  be  bands) 


l  any  o 


',  than 


this  time,  when  we  return  again  let  hir 
form  roe ;  for  every  thing  ought  to  be  si 
posed  as  shall  appear  to  you  to  be  most  I 
tiful  and  noble."  When  he  hsd  diatri] 
the  finest  robes  to  (he  greatest  men,  ha 
produced  other  robes  of  the  Median 
for  he  had  provided  them  in  great  nun 
and  was  not  spiring  either  in  the  purple  b 
or  those  of  a  dirk  colour,  or  in  the  sear) 
the  murrey.  And  having  distributed  a  a 
portion  of  these  to  each  of  the  conimsi 
he  bade  them  adorn  and  set  out  their  fi 
with  them,  "  aa  I,"  said  he,  "  adorn  ; 
And  one  of  those  that  were  present 
asked  him,  "  But  when  will  you,  Cjrua,' 
he,  "be  adorned  yourself!"  To  this  I 
plied:    -And    do' 
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that  they  may  attend  to  jour  orders  with  the 
■on  satisfaction,  take  these  coats,"  said  he, 

•  and  carry  them  to  the  commanders  of  the 
guards ;  give  these  habits  for  horsemen  to  the 
commanders  of  the  horse;  and  these  other 
coats  to  the  commanders  of  the  chariots."  On 
this  he  took  them  and  carried  them  off.  When 
the  commanding  officers  saw  him,  they  said  to 
kirn :  «  Yon  are  a  great  man,  Pheraulas,  now 
that  you  are  to  order  ns  what  we  are  to  do." 
■  No,  not  only  so,  by  Jove !"  said  Pheraulas, 

•  but  it  seems  I  am  to  be  a  baggage  bearer 
too:  therefore  I  now  bring  you  these  two 
kbits,  one  of  them  is  for  yourself,  the  other 
fcr  somebody  else ;  but  do  you  take  which  of 
them  you  please."  He  that  received  the  habit, 
an  this  forgot  his  envy,  and  presently  advised 
vim  him  which  he  should  take :  then  giving 
kb  opinion  which  was  the  best,  he  said,  « If 
ever  you  charge  me  with  having  given  you 
the  choice  when  I  officiate,  another  time  you 
shall  have  me  officiate  for  you  in  a  different 
aenner."  Pheraulas,  having  made  this  dis- 
tribution thus,  as  he  was  ordered,  immediately 
applied  himself  to  the  affairs  of  the  procession, 
that  every  thing  might  be  settled  in  the  hand- 
somest manner.  On  the  following  day  all 
things  were  in  order  before  day-break. 

There  were  ranks  of  people  standing  on 
seen  side  of  the  way,  as  they  yet  stand  at  this 
day,  wherever  the  king  is  to  march ;  and  with- 
in these  ranks  none  but  men  of  great  dignity 
are  allowed  to  come.  There  were  men  post- 
ed with  scourges  in  their  hands,  who  scourged 
any  that  made  disturbance.  There  stood  first 
before  the  gates  four  thousand  of  the  guards 
drawn  up,  four  in  front:  two  thousand  on 
each  side  of  the  gates.  All  the  horsemen  that 
were  there  attending  alighted  from  their  hor- 
ses, and  with  their  hands  passed  through  their 
robes,  ss  they  still  pass  them  at  this  day  when 
the  king  takes  a  view  of  them.  The  Persians 
stood  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  allies  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  way.  The  chariots,  in  the 
same  manner  stood  half  of  them  on  each  side. 
When  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  thrown 
open,  first  there  were  led  certain  bulls,  very 
beautiful  beasts,  four  abreast,  devoted  to  Jove, 
and  to  such  other  of  the  gods  as  the  magi  di- 
rected; for  the  Persians  are  of  opinion  that 
artists  ought  to  be  made  use  of  in  divine  affairs 
much  more  than  in  others.  Next  to  the  bulls 
there  were  horses  led  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  Sun. 
After  these  proceeded  a  white  chariot,  with 
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its  perch  of  gold,  adorned  with  a  crown,  or 
wreath,  around  it,  and  sacred  to  Jove.    After 
this  a  white  chariot,  sacred  to  the  8un,  and 
adorned  with  a  crown,  as  that  before.    After 
this  proceeded  a  third  chariot,  with  its  horses 
adorned  with  scarlet  coverings;  and  behind 
it  followed  men  that  bore  fire  on  a  large  altar. 
After  these  Cyrus  himself  appeared  without 
the  gates  with  a  turban   on,  that  was  raised 
high  above  hk  head,  with  a  vest  of  a  purple 
colour,  half  mixed  with  white ;  and  this  mix- 
ture of  white  none  else  is  allowed  to  wear : 
about  his  legs  he  had  a  sort  of  stockings  of  a 
yellow  colour,  a  robe  wholly  purple,  and  about 
his  turban  a  diadem  or  wreath.  (His  relations 
had  likewise  this  mark  of  distinction,  and  they 
have  it  still  to  this  day.)     And  his  hands  he 
kept  out  of  their  coverings.    By  him  rode  his 
driver,  a  tall  man,  but   less  than  himself: 
whether  it  really  was  so,  or  whether  by  some 
means  or  other  it  so  fell  out,  Cyrus  appeared 
much  the  taller.    All  the  people  at  the  sight 
of  him  paid  their  adoration,  either  because 
some. people  were  before  appointed  to  begin 
it,  or  because  they  were  struck  with  the  pomp 
and  solemnity,  and  thought  that  Cyrus  ap- 
peared exceedingly  tall  and  beautiful ;  but  no 
Persian  ever    paid   Cyrus    adoration    before. 
When  the   chariot  of  Cyrus  advanced,  four 
thousand  of  the  guards  led  the  way  before,  two 
thousand  of  them  attended  on  each  side  of  it. 
And  the  staff-officers  about  his  person  being 
on  horseback,  finely  clothed,  with  javelins  in 
their  hands,  to  the  number  of  about  three  hun- 
dred, followed  after.     Then  were  led  the  hor- 
ses that  were  maintained  for  Cyrus  himself 
with  their  bridles  of  gold ;  and   thrown   over 
with  coverings  wrought  with  a  raised  work  in 
stripes ;  and  these  were  about  two   hundred. 
After  these  marched  two  thousand  spear  men. 
After  these  the  first  formed  body  of  horse,  ten 
thousand  in  number^ranged  a  hundred  every 
way,  led  by  Chrysantas.     After  these  another 
body  of  ten  thousand  Persian  horse  ranged  in 
the  same  manner  led  by   Hystaspes.     After 
these  another  body   of  ten  thousand,  in  the 
same  manner,  led  by  Datarnas.     After  these 
another  led  by  Gadatas.     After  these  marched 
the  Median   horse ;  after  these  the  Armenian 
horse ;  then  the  Hyrcanian ;  then  the  Cadu- 
sian;  then  the  Sacian.     And  after  the  horse 
went  the  chariots,  ranged  four  abreast,  and  led  f 
by  the  Persian  Artabates. 
As  he  marched  along  abundance  of  people 
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without  the  rank*  followed  by  the  side,  p*ll- 

tioniii£  Cyrus,  one  about  one  alijir  and  another 
■bout  another.  Sending  therefore  to  them 
iodic  of  the  staff-officers  who  attended  his 
chariot,  three  on  each  aide,  for  (his  very  pur- 
pose of  delivering  messagea,  he  bid  them  tell 
them,  "  That  if  any  of  Lhem  wanted  htm  on 
any  business,  they  should  acquaint  tome  of  the 
chief  office™  under  him  with  what  they  wanted, 
and  they,"  he  soid,  '■  would  tell  him."  These 
people,  going  (heir  ways,  immediately  went  to 

each  of  ibem  apply  to.  But  those  of  his 
friends  that  Cyrua  had  a  mind  to  hove  the 
grentcst  court  and  application  mode  to,  these 
he  eeut  somebody  to,  and  called  Ihem  severally 
to  him,  and  spoke  to  them  in  this  mauner :  "  If 
any  of  theao  men  [hot  follow  by  my  side  ac- 
quaint you  with  any  thing,  do 


,1.]    01 


i  thai 


the  purpose;  but  whoever  desires  what  is  just, 

together,  and  effect  their  business  for  them." 
Others,  when  they  were  called  on,  riding  up 
with  the  utmost  despatch,  ol.eyi-d,  ruhinlutiim 
to  the  support  of  Cyrus'  empire,  and  showing 
their  own  readiness  to  obey.  But  there  was 
one  Daiphamea,  a  man  of  absurd  and  uncouth 
manners,  who  thought  that  by  not  paying 
obedience  with  such  despatch  he  should  appear 
a  man  of  more  dignity  and  freedom.      As  soon 


of  ground,  of  about  live  stadia,  and  bade  t 
nation  by  nation,  put  their  horses  to  tl.rit  »| 
fie  himself  rode  the  rnce  with  the  Pen 
and  gained  the  victory,  for  he  was  cxlrei 
well  practised  in  horsemanship.  Am 
the  Medea,  Artabotes  got  the  victory,  for  C 
had  given  him  a  horse.  A  mongtl  the  Sy  r 
their  chief  got  the  victory,  Amongst  the 
in  en  ian*.  Ti  grants.  Amongst  the  Hjreani 
the  son  of  the  commander  of  their  horse, 
amongst  the  Soeians,  a  private  insn,  will 
horse,  left  the  other  behind  by  almost  half 


Andoi 


jCji- 


t>\ 


asked  the  young  man  if  he  would  accept  i 
kingdom  in  eiehange  for  bis  horse  !  and 
young  man  in  said  to  have  replied  thus: 
kingdom  I  would  not  accept  for  him,  1 
wouid  consent  to  oblige  a  worthy  man  i 
him."  Then  Cyrus  said :  ■■  Come,  ] 
show  you  where  you  may  throw  blindfold, 
not  miss  a  worthy  man."  "By  all  m« 
then,"  said  il  ■■  Sacian,  takjDg  up  a  i 
••  show  me  where  I  may  throw  tbia  el 
Then  Cyrus  showed  him  a  place  where  a  ■ 
many  of  his  friends  were ;  and  the  man,  a 
ting  his  eyes,  threw  his  clod  and  hit  Phera 
as  be  was  riding  by  :  for  Pheraulas  happi 
to  lie  carrying  some  orders  from  Cyrua, 
when  he  was  struck  he  did  not  turn  aside, 
went  on  the   business    thst  was    crderecl  I 
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rpt  H,  and  beseech  the  gods,  who  hare  made 
the  receiver  of  tbia  blow  from  you,  to  grant 
t 1  maj  behave  ao  aa  to  make  you  not  repent 
it  present  to  me.  Now,"  raid  he, «« do 
i  mount  my  hone,  and  ride  off  on  him,  and 
rill  be  with  you  presently."  Thua  they 
led. 
Lntongst  the  Cadusians,  Rathonices  gained 

victory.  He  likewise  put  their  chariots 
erally  to  the  trial  of  their  speed :  and  to  the 
tore  he  gave  oxen,  that  they  might  sacrifice 
I  feast,  and  he  gave  them  cups.  He  himself 
k  the  ox  that  was  his  prize,  but  his  share  of 
:  cope  he  gave  to  Pheraulas,  because  he 
flight  that  he  had  directed  the  procession 
m  the  palace  in  a  very  handsome  manner. 
This  method  of  procession,  then  settled  by 
pros,  continues  still  in  use  with  the  king  to 
is  day,  excepting  only  that  the  victims  make 
>  part  of  it  when  he  does  not  sacrifice.  When 
1  was  at  an  end  they  returned  again  to  the 
if,  sad  they  that  had  houses  given  them 
uttered  in  their  houses,  and  they  that  had 
at,  to  their  ranks. 

But  Pheraulas,  inviting  the  Sacian  that 
Resented  him  with  the  horse,  gave  him  an 
Mertunment;  he  furnished  him  with  all 
sker  things  in  abundance.  And  after  they 
ad  sopped,  he  filled  him  the  cups  that  he  had 
feared  from  Cyrus,  drank  to  him,  and  made 
aa  a  present  of  them.  But  the  Sacian  ob- 
erring  a  great  many  fine  carpets  and  coverlets, 
great  deal  of  fine  furniture,  snd  abundance  of 
oaiesties:  "Tell  me/'  said  he,  "Pheraulas, 
ere  you  one  of  the  rich  when  you  were  st 
jaw  !"  «•  How  rich  do  you  mean  ?"  said 
heraulas :  "  I  was  one  of  those  that  lived 
rectly  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands;  for 
f  father,  maintaining  himself  very  poorly  by 
i  own  labour,  bred  me  up  under  the  disci- 
ne  of  the  boys ;  hut  when  I  became  a  youth, 
t  being  able  to  maintain  me  idle,  he  took  me 
»  the  country  and  ordered  me  to  work. 
•re  did  I  maintain  him  whilst  he  lived,  dig. 
ig  and  planting  with  my  own  hands  a  little 
ee  of  land,  that  was  not  ungrateful,  but  the 
*e*t  in  the  world;  for  the  seed  that  it 
aived  it  returned  me  justly  and  handsomely 
tin,  with  an  overplus  that  indeed  was  not 
y  abundant;  but  sometime*,  out  of  its 
lermrty,  returned  me  double  of  what  it 
eived.  Thus  then  I  lived  at  home;  but 
w  all  these  things  that  you  see  Cyrus  hss 
*     Then  the  Sacian  said:    "Oh 


happy  are  yon  in  other  respects  aa  well  aa 
in  this;  that,  from  being  poor  before  yon 
are  now  become  rich !  For  I  am  of  opinion 
that  you  grow  rich  with  the  more  pleasure  aa 
you  come  to  be  possessed  of  riches,  after  having 
thirsted  for  them  before."  Pheraulas  then 
said  ;  "  And  do  you  think,  Sacian,  that  I  live 
with  the  more  pleasure  the  more  I  possess  T 
Do  you  not  know,"  said  he,  "  that  I  neither 
eat,  nor  drink,  nor  sleep  with  one  jot  more 
pleasure  now  than  when  I  was  poor  t  But 
by  all  this  abundance,  thus  much  I  gain :  that 
I  am  to  guard  more,  to  distribute  more  to 
others,  and  to  have  the  trouble  of  taking  care 
of  more :  for  a  great  many  domestics  now  de- 
mand their  food  of  me,  their  drink,  and  their 
clothes ;  some  are  in  want  of  physicians ;  one 
comes  and  brings  me  sheep,  that  have  been  torn 
to  pieces  by  wolves,  or  oxen  killed  by  falling 
from  a  precipice,  or  telle  me  of  a  distemper  got 
amongst  the  cattle  ;  so  that  I  think,"  said  Phe- 
raulas, u  by  possessing  abundance,  I  have  now 
more  afflictions  than  I  had  before  by  having 
but  little."  «  But,  by  Jove  !"  said  the  Sacian, 
<<  when  all  is  well,  and  you  are  able  to  cast  your 
eyes  around  on  numerous  possessions,  you  are 
certainly  much  better  pleased  than  I  am." 
Pheraulas  then  said  :  "  Sacian,  it  is  not  so  plea- 
sant to  possess  riches  as  it  is  afflicting  to  lose 
them ;  and  you  will  find  that  what  I  say  is  true ; 
for  there  are  none  of  those  that  possess  riches 
that  are  forced  from  the  enjoyment  of  rest  by 
the  pleasure  which  they  afford ;  but  of  those 
that  lose  them,  you  will  see  none  that  are  able 
to  sleep  because  of  the  concern  it  gives  them." 
•*  By  Jove !"  said  the  Sacian,  '<  nor  will  yon 
see  any  of  those  fall  asleep  that  at  first  obtain 
them,  becuase  of  the  pleasure  it  gives  them." 
"  You  say  true,"  said  he ;  "  for  if  the  possess- 
ing them  wss  as  pleasant  as  the  obtaining  them 
the  rich  would  very  much  exceed  the  poor  in 
happiness.  But  then,  8acian,"  asid  he,  "  he 
that  possesses  abundance  must,  of  necessity 
expend  abundance,  both  on  the  gods,  on  his 
friends,  and  on  strangers.  Whoever  therefore 
is  greatly  pleased  with  the  possession  of  riches 
be  assured  will  be  greatly  afflicted  at  the  ex. 
pense  of  them."  "  By  Jove !"  said  the  Sacian, 
"  I  am  not  one  of  those ;  but  I  take  it  to  he  a 
happiness  for  a  man  to  have  abundance,  and  to 
expend  abundance."  "  Why  then,"  said  Phe- 
raulas, «  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  are  not  you 
this  instant  that  happy  man,  to  make  me  so  at 
the  same  time  t  for  do  you  take  potaeasAOiv  ol 
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■II  these  thing!,  in  J  use  them  aa  yon  please  ; 
maintain  me  only  u  a  atranger ;  or  yet  more 
sparingly  than  a  stranger  ;  fur  it  shall  be  enough 
for  me  to  shine  with  you  in  what  you  haio." 
'■  You  jest,"  aaitl  (he  Sacian.  Phernulas  then 
asserted  with  an  oath  thai  he  spoke  in  earned. 
«  And  I  will  gain  you,  Sudan,  something  far. 
thor  from  Cyras ;  and  that  U,  that  you  shall 
not  he  obliged  to  attend  at  his  doors,  nor  to 
engage  in  military  service  1  but  you  shall  stay 
at  home,  abounding  in  service  1  And  those  other 
affairs  I  will  perform  for  you  and  for  myself; 
and,  if  I  get  any  thing  valuable  by  my  attend- 
ance on  Cyras,  or  by  any  military  cipcdilion, 
I  will  bring  it  to  you  that  you  may  still  have 
the  command  of  more  ;  do  you,"  said  he,  •'  hut 
free  me  from  this  tare;  for  if  I  can  be  at  lei- 
sure from  these  affairs,  I  think  that  you  will 
be  of  very  great  use  both  to  me,  and  to  Cyrus." 

Having  thus  discourse  J  tliry  scitlnl  AM 
affairs  and  put  them  in  practice.  The  one 
thought  himself  made  ■  happy  man,  by  having 
the  command  of  great  riches,  and  the  other 
reckoned  himself  the  moat  fortunate  man  in 
the  world,  in  having  a  steward,  wli*  aOTirJi-il 
him  leisure  to  do  what  was  agreeable  to  him. 
Pheraulaa  was  in  his  temper  extremely  kind 
and  friendly  to  his  acquaintance  ;  and  no  care 
or  culture  bestowed  on  any  thing  appeared  so 
pleasing  to  him,  or  bo  profitable,  as  that  be- 
stowed on  men;  foe  man,  he  thought,  was,  of 


take  all ;  and  though  he  charged  himself 


e  trouble.     Thus   did   thes 


IV.  Cyrus  having  sacrificed,  and  makji 
tertainment  wilb  the  prise  of  hie  victor 
vited  those  of  his  friend*  that  appears 
desirous  to  increase  his  power, 
that  paid  him  honour  in  tbe  most  affeeli 
manner  :  and  with  them  he  invited  Aria 
the  Mr,!,-.  Tigranes  the  Armenian,  the 
canian  commander  of  horse,  and  Go! 
Gadatas  was  the  commander  of  his  eon1 
and  all  the  management  within  doors  ws 
tied  as  he  thought  fit  to  regulate  it.  ' 
there  were  any  that  supped  with  htm,  Gi 
did  not  set  down,  bat  minded  the  bnii 
but  when  there  was  no  company,  he 
aupped  with  him  ;  for  be  was  pleased  wt 
conversation  ;  and,  in  return,  he  was  pier 
with  many  great  r.nd  noblo  things,  bo 
Cyrua  himself,  and  by  many  others  on  ( 
account. 

As  the  persons  who  were  invited  to  ■ 
came,  he  did  not  place  every  one  as  it  bap 
by  chance  to  fall  out;  hot  the  man  It 
moat  eatcemed  he  placed  on  his  left  banc 
thia  side  were  more  exposed  to  dan; 
designs  than  the  right.  The  neit  i 
esteem  he  placed  on  bis  Htrht  hand  ;  thi 
■gain  on  bia  left,  and  the  fourth  on  his 
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WJmq  they  bad  flopped,  it  did  not  appear  at 
iH  wonderful  to  Gobryas  that  a  man  who  had 
tat  command  of  many  should  have  every 
tame;  m  great  abundance ;  but  that  Cyrus, 
who  had  performed  such  great  things,  if  he 
(bought  that  he  had  got  any  thing  that  was 
oHieafce,  should  never  spend  it  himself  alone, 
but  give  himself  trouble  in  desiring  his  friends 
teat  were  present  to  share  it ;  this  he  thought 
wonderful,  and  frequently  he  saw  him  send  to 
some  of  hie  absent  friends  things  that  he  hap- 
pened-to  be  pleased  with  himself.  80  that 
when  they  had  supped,  and  Cyrus,  by  presents 
to  several,  had  cleared  his  table  of  all  that 
plenty  that  was  on  it,  then  Gobryas  said :  "Be- 
fore, Cyrus,  I  thought  that  you  most  excelled 
the  rest  of  men  in  being  the  most  able  in  the 
command  of  an  army ;  but  now,  I  swear  by 
the  gods  that  you  excel  more  in  benignity  and 
leva  to  mankind,  than  in  military  conduct !" 
«  Anb%  by  Jove  !"  said  Cyrus,  «  it  is  much 
more  agreeable  to  show  acts  of  love  to  men 
than  acta  of  skill  in  the  conduct  of  an  army." 
■  How  so  1"  said  Gobryas.  «  Because  these," 
ha, «  must  be  shown  by  doing  mischief  to 
and  those  by  doing  them  good." 

After  this,  when  they  had  drunk  a  little, 

Hystaspes  put  this  question  to  Cyrus : "  Would 

you  be  offended,  Cyrus/'  said  he,  "  if  I  should 

atfc  you  something  that  I  am  desirous  to  know 

from  you  V     "  By  the  gods !"  said  ty,  "  quite 

the  contrary:  I  should  be  offended  if  I  per. 

ceived  that  you  retained  what  you  hsd  a  mind 

to  ask  me."     "  Tell  me  then/'  said  he,  "  when 

you  have  called  me,  did  I  ever  refuse  to  come  ?" 

•*  Pray,  be  quiet,"  said  Cyrus.     "  Or  did  I  ever 

obey  your  aummons  slowly  ?"  ««  No,  nor  this 

neither."     «*  Have  I  ever  neglected  to  do  what 

you  have   ordered  me  ?"     "  I  do  not  lay  it  to 

your  charge,"  said  he.     "  And  in  what  I  have 

done,  can  you  accuse  me  of  not  having  done  it 

with  alacrity   and   pleasure?"     "This,"  said 

Cyrus,  «  the  least  of  all."     "  In  the  name  of 

all  the  gods,  then,  Cyrus  !"  said  he,  by  what 

means  is  it  that  Chrysantas  has  prevailed  on 

you  so  aa  to  be  placed  before  me  in  the  more 

honourable  seat?"     "8hall  I  tell  you?"  said 

Cyros.     "  By  sll  means,"  said  he.     "  And  will 

you  not  be  offended  with  me  when  you  hear 

the  truth?"     «  No,  I  shall  be   pleased,"  said 

he,  M  if  I   find    that   I    am    not   wronged." 

«  Then,"  eaid   he,  "  Chrysantas  here,  in  the 

first  place,  never  waited  ray  call,  but  before  he 

Iras  called,  waa  ready  at  hand  for  our  service : 


and  then,  not  only  what  he  waa  ordered,  bot 
whatever  he  himself  thought  best  for  us  to  be 
done,  that  he  did.  When  it  waa  necessary  to 
say  any  thing  to  our  allies,  he  advised  me  what 
be  thought  was  becoming  and  proper  for  me 
to  say ;  and  what  he  perceived  I  waa  desirous 
that  our  allies  should  know,  but  was  ashamed 
to  say  of  myself,  this  he  spoke  as  if  he 
were  declaring  his  own  opinion.  80  that, 
in  these  matters,  what  hinders  him  from 
being  reckoned  of  more  use  to  me  even  than 
myself?  As  to  himself,  he  always  says  that 
the  things  that  he  has  are  sufficient  for  him : 
but  it  appears  evidently  that  he  is  always 
looking  out  for  what  it  may  be  of  service  for 
me  to  have:  and  with  the  advantages  that 
befall  me  he  is  more  delighted  and  pleased 
than  myself."  To  this  Hystaspes  said  ;  "  By 
Here,  Cyrus,  I  am  pleased  that  I  have  asked 
you  these  things  !"  «  And  why  ?"  said  he. 
"  Because  I  will  endeavour  too  to  practise 
them.  One  thing  only  there  is,"  said  he, "  that 
I  do  not  know ;  and  that  is,  how  to  make  it 
evident  that  I  rejoice  at  your  advantages, 
whether  I  must  clap  my  hands,  or  laugh,  or 
what  I  must  do  ?"  Artabazua  to  this  said : 
"  You  must  dance  the  Persian  dance."  And 
at  this  they  laughed. 

As  the  entertainment  went  on  Cyrus  put 
this  question  to  Gobryas:"  Tell  me,"  said  he, 
«  Gobryas,  do  you  think  that  you  should  give 
your  daughter  to  one  of  these  that  are  here 
with  more  satisfaction  now  than  when  at  first 
you  became  acquainted  with  us  ?"  "  And  must 
I  tell  the  truth  then  ?"  said  Gobryas.  <•  Yes, 
by  Jove  !"  said  Cyrus,  "  since  no  question  re- 
quires falsehood  in  answer  to  it."  "  Be  as- 
sured then,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should  do  it  with 
much  more  satisfaction  now."  "  And  can  you 
give,"  said  Cyrus,  "  a  reason  why  ?"  «•  I  can." 
<*  Give  it  me  then."  "  Because,  at  that  time, 
I  saw  these  men  bear  toils  and  dangers  with 
alacrity ;  but  now  I  see  them  bear  prosperity 
with  discretion  and  good  temper.  And  to  me, 
Cyrus  it  appears  more  difficult  to  find  a  man 
that  bears  prosperity  well,  than  one  that  bears 
adversity  well;  for  prosperity  inspires  most 
men  with  pride  and  insolence,  but  adversity 
gives  discretion  and  modesty  of  temper  to  all." 
Then  Cyrus  said  :  "  Do  you  hear  Hystaspes, 
this  saying  of  Gobryas  ?"  "  Yes  by  Jove  !" 
said  he,  "  I  do ;  and  if  he  pronounce  many 
such,  he  shall  much  sooner  have  me  for  a  suitor 
to  his  daughter,  than  if  he  showed  me  abun- 
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dance  of  cops  of  great  valoe."  "  Trnly,"  ■•id 
Gohryae,  "  [  hive  o  great  many  such  written 
. ;  inJ  I  will  not  grudge  them  to  J ou,  if 


you  hire    my    diughli 
cups."  eaid  he,  ••  since 
them,  1  do  not  know  bul 
•antii  here,  especially  til 
with  your  aaat." 

-  Well,"  Slid   Cyras, 


.-  but 

.'on  seem  to  dislike 
I  will  give  to  Chry- 
ca   he  has  tun  away 


•  it  ,„».%, 

and  the  rest  that  are  here  present  will  acquaint 
me  when  any  of  you  are  endeavouring  after  a 
wile,  you  wilt  then  know  bow  good  an  aaaia- 
lant  i  shall  be  to  you."  Gobryas  thin  said  : 
<•  But  if  one  has  a  mind  to  dispoee  of  a  daugh- 
ter, who  must  one  tell  it  to  V  «  This,"  said 
Cyras,  ™  must  be  told  to  mo  too ;  for  I  am  s 
notable  man  in  this  ait"  "  What  art !"  aaid 
Chryaantas.  "  Why,  in  knowing  whit  match 
will  beet  suit  each  particular  mail."  Then 
Chryssntas  said  I  •■  In  the  name  of  all  (he 
then,  tell  me  what  wife  you  think  will  beat 
■nit  me  1"  "First,"  laid  he,  "aha  must  be 
little,  for  you  ars  little  yourself;  end  if  you 
marry  a  toll  wife,  and  would  lui 
atartda,  jm  must  leap  up  like  a  little  dog." 
"You  are  much  in  the  right,"  raid  he,  "to 
provide  against  this,  for  I  am  by  no  means  ■ 
gooC  caperer."  «  And  then,"  aaid  he,  "  she 
mutt  have  a  nose  that  sinks  in  the  middle." 
"  And  what  is  thia  for  >"  Becatlae,"  said  he, 
"you  have  a  crooked  nose,  and  a  rising  book 
Id  beat  pajj  a  ainkji 


service.  To  A  rtabaius  he  give  a  golden  < 
to  the  Hyrcanian,  a  horae.  And  many  c 
noble  pteaents  he  made.  ■•  But,  Gobrj 
said  he,  "  I  will  give  you  *  husband  for  ; 
daughter."  "And  shell  not  I,"  said  Hy 
pea,  ■  be  the  man  that  you  will  give,  tii 
may  get  thoss  writings!"  -Have  you 
•lance  enough," said  Cyrus,  "to  deserve 
girlt"  "Yea,  try  Jove  I  I  have  morn  i 
than  enough."  "  And  where,"  said  he, 
thia  substance  of  yours  V  "  Here,"  aaid 
-where  you,  my  friend,  ait."  "  Thalia  vdi 
for  me,"  said  Gobryaa;  and  holding  oui 
right  hind — ■  Give  him  me,  Cyrua,"  aaii 
"  for  I  accept  him."  Then  Cyrua,  taking] 
tasp*.;'  right  hand,  presented  it  to  Gobryis 
he  received  it.  After  Ibis  he  made  a  | 
Mift-17  noble  presents  to  Hyttaspes,  that 
in  it,  j>  lend  them  to  the  maid ;  and  pu 
Chryaintas  to  him,  ho  kissed  biro.  On 
Arlabaaua  said  i  "  By  Jove !  Cynia,  you  ! 
not  given  me  my  cup  of  the  aamo  gold 
this  present  that  you  have  made  Cbryaani 
"  But  I  will  give  you  the  same,"  said  be. 
asked  him — '■  When  V  "  Thirty  years  hat 
said  he.  "  Well,  prepare  yourself  for  i 
■aid  he,  "  as  one  that  intends  to  wait,  and 
todie  before  tbclime."  Thus  then  ended 
conversation :  and  when  they  rose,  Cyrua 
with  them,  and  conducted  them  to  hia  dooi 
The  next  day  all  those  of  bis  allies  that 
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ewe  under  them,  distributed  the  last  remain- 
iof  treasures  severally  to  them,  according  to 
their  desert.  80  they  aii  received  their  juat  share. 
When  they  had  received  what  was  then 
given  then*  some  of  them  spoke  of  Cyras  in 
fhii  manner:  "8nrely  he  must  have  abun- 
auot  when  he  gives  so  much  to  every  one  of 
v."    But  others  of  them  said:  «  What  is  the 
akndance  that  he  has  ?    Cyras  is  not  of  s 
taper  to  mind  wholly  the  heaping  up  of  tree- 
em  ;  bat  he  is  more  pleased  with  bestowing 
<sm  with  having  it."  Cyrus,  perceiving  these 
aatouiaes,  and  the  opinions  that  men  had  of 
Ha,  assembled  his  friends  and  ell  the  other 
proper  persons  together,  and  spoke  to   this 
eftct:  "My  friends,  I  have  seen  men  that 
ewe  willing  to  be  thought  possessed  of  more 
enn  they  really  had,  and  who  thought  by  that 
■ems  to  appear  the  more  generous  and  noble. 
Bat  these  men,  in  my  opinion,  are  drawn  into 
fat  very  reverse  of  what  they  intend ;  for  he 
that  seems  to  have  abundance,  and  does  not 
tppear  to  do  that  service  to  his  friends  that  is 
eatable  to  his  substance,  gains,  in  my  opinion, 
fat  character  of  being  mean  and  sordid.  There 
tra  those,"  said  he,  «  on  the  other  side,  who 
oasire  that  what  they  have  may  be  concealed. 
And  these  too,  in  my  opinion,  are  faulty  to 
their  friends:  for  frequently  friends  that  are 
in  want  avoid  telling  it  to  their  companions, 
because  they  are  ignorant  of  what  they  have, 
•nd  so  are  deceived.    But  the  plainest,  sim- 
plest part,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  make  the  whole 
ffrength  of  one's  fortune  appear,  and  with  it 
to  try  to  get  the  better  of  others  in  generosity. 
I  intend,  therefore,"  said  he, "  to  show  you 
everything  that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  see  of 
what  I  have ;  and,  of  what  you  cannot  see,  to 
give  you  an  account"    Having  said  this  he 
■bowed  them  abundance  of  rich  and  valuable 
things ;  and  those  that  lay  so  as  not  easily  to 
he  awn  he  gave  them  an  account  of;  and,  in 
eooctafion,  said  thus :  "All  these  things,  my 
friends,*'  said  he,  "  you  ought  to  reckon  not 
mort  mine  than  yours ;  for  I  have  collected 
them  in  together,  not  that  I  may  spend  them 
ttyaelf,  nor  that  I  may  myself  wear  them  out, 
for  I  should  not  be  able  to  do  it ;  but  that  I 
mtj  always  have  wherewithal  to  present  any 
of  you,  on  your  performanoe  of  any  thing  great 
tad  noble  ;  and  that  in  caf  e  any  of  you  think 
you  are  in  want  of  any  thing,  you  may  come  to 
Be  and  take  what  you  happen  to  be  in  want 
of,"    Thus  were  these  things  said. 


V.  But  when  he  thought  that  affairs  were 
now  so  well  settled  in  Babylon  that  he  might 
venture  to  travel  abroad,  he  himself  prepared 
for  a  journey  into  Persia,  and  gave  out  orders 
on  it  to  others.  And  when  he  judged  that  he 
waa  sufficiently  provided  with  the  things  he 
thought  he  should  want,  he  departed.  Now, 
we  will  give  an  account  how  so  great  an  equi- 
page was,  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  set  out, 
and  then  again  put  up  together,  in  the  aame 
manner,  and  disposed  into  the  place  where  h 
ought  to  be ;  for  whenever  the  king  encamps, 
they  that  are  about  his  person  attend  the  ser- 
vice with  tents,  both  winter  and  summer. 

Cyrus  then  immediately  thought  fit  to  place 
his  own  tent  fronting  to  the  east ;  then  he  first 
directed  at  what  distance  from  the  royal  tent 
the  guards  should  pitch  theirs;  he  then  ap- 
pointed the  bakers,  and  those  that  were  con- 
cerned in  making  the  bread,  their  station  on 
the  right ;  the  cooks  theirs  on  the  left.  To 
the  horses  he  appointed  their  station  on  the 
right;  and  to  the  other  beasts  of  burden, 
theirs  on  the  left  And  all  the  rest  was 
so  disposed  that  every  one  knew  his  own 
station,  both  as  to  measure  and  place.  When 
they  are  to  put  all  up,  every  one  packs 
up  such  baggage  as  it  was  appointed  him  to 
use,  and  there  are  others  that  place  it  on  the 
beasts  of  burden ;  so  that  all  the  baggage  car. 
riers  come  up  at  the  same  time  to  the  things 
that  are  severally  appointed  them  to  carry ;  and 
they  all,  at  the  same  time,  place  them  on  the 
beasts  that  severally  belong  to  them ;  so  that 
the  same  time  that  suffices  for  the  striking  of 
one  tent  suffices  for  all.  The  case  is  the  same 
in  the  displaying  and  setting  out  of  all.  And 
with  respect  to  the  doing  all  things  that  are 
necessary  in  proper  time,  every  one  is,  in  the 
same  manner,  appointed  what  he  is  to  do ;  and 
by  this  means  the  same  time  suffices  for  the 
doing  things  in  one  part  and  in  all.  And  as 
the  servants  that  despatched  all  the  necessary 
business  had  all  severally  their  proper  stations, 
so  they  that  bore  arms  had  their  stations  in 
their  encampment  suitable  to  the  sort  of  arms 
they  severally  had :  they  knew  what  their  sta- 
tion was,  and  all  disposed  themselves  in  it 
without  any  hesitation :  for  Cyrus  thought  the 
proper  placing  of  things  a  noble  rule  in  a 
house ;  because,  if  one  happen  to  want  any 
thing,  it  is  known  whither  one  must  go  to 
take  it  But  the  proper  placing  of  the  several 
different  sorts  of  military  men  he  reckoned  a 
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much  nobler  thing ;  u  tho  occsaione  of  put. 
ting  ill  in  their  u»,  in  (he  olfaiM  of  war,  arc 
more  sudden,  and  the  fnulls  arising  from  those 
that  are  dilatory  in  them  are  of  worse  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  moat  valuable  advantages  in 
war,  he  observed,  arose  from  having  all  things 
read;  for  the  occasion.  On  these  accounts 
theiefore,  he  look  the  greatest  care  of  this  pro- 
priety of  place. 

First,  then,  he  placed  himself  in  (he  midst 
of  the  camp,  *t  being  the  strongest  and  secur- 
est station.  Then  thoie  whom  he  chiefly  con- 
fided in  he  had,  according  to  custom,  about 
himself.  Neil  to  these,  in  a  circle  round,  he 
had  the  horsemen  and  charioteeri;  for  lie  was 
of  opinion  that  a  secure  station  was  r 
/or  these  people,  because  they  encan 
out  having  at  hand  any  of  those  arms  I 
engage  with,  and  require  a  considers 
to  arm  themselves,  if  they  are  lo  adi 
tts  to  do  any  service.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  himself,  and  of  t 
tion  of  (he  abield- 
archers  wa>  before  and  behind  himself  and 
the  horsemen.  The  heavy-armed  m 
such  as  had  large  shields,  he  had  in 
round    all,  as    a    rampart,  that    in   cite  there 


a  any  o 


i   for   the  horsemen   to  make 


ready,  they  that    were    the  fittest  to    make 

stand  being  placed  before    them    might    give 

them  time  to  arm  securely.    And  as  the  hea' 


was  of  opinion,  that  if  any  body  attacked 
either  by  night  or  day,  such  aggressor  w 
fall  into  his  camp,  as  into  an  ambuscade. 

And  he  did  not  only  think  it  a  part  ol 
tsctic  art  fur  s  man  to  be  able  to  draw 
phalanx  easily  and  cleverly,  or  to  increase 
depth,  or  lo  form  a  phalanx  on  (he  wing,  i 
the  enemy's  approaching  to  tho  right,  thele 
the  rear,  to  wheel  properly,  but  lo  sep 
men  when  it  was  proper,  he  took  to  be  ft 
of  this  art :  to  post  each  part  where  they  n 
be  most  serviceable,  and  to  make  dear 
where  it  might  be  fit  to  prevent  the  en 
All  these  things,  and  such  like,  he  took  t 
the  business  of  a  man  skilled  in  tactics, 
took  care  of  all  these  things  alike  ;  and  ii 
marches  he  moved  always  in  a  disposition 
able  to  what  occurred  :  but  in  his  encampn 
he  placed  bis  people,  for  the  most  part,  ti 
been  said. 

When,  in  the  course  of  their  march, 
arrived  in  the  Median  territory,  Cyrus  to 
off  to  visit  Cya tares  ;  and  after  they  had 
braced  each  other,  Cyrus  first  told  CysJ 
that  there  were  domestics  and  palaces  set  i 
for  him  in  Babylon,  that  when  he  came  th 
he  might  have  what  was  his  own  to  Corn 
And  he  then  made  him  a.  great  many  i 
noble  presents.  Cyaxaree  received  them, 
sent  his  daughter  to  him  with  a  crown  of 
and  with  bracelets,  with  a  collar  and  Mi 
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with  his  friend*,  proceeded  on  to  the  city,  car- 
rying with  him  eueh  number*  of  victim*  is 
were  rafficient  for  all  the  Persian*  to  sacrifice 
and  feast  on,    He  brought  with  him  such  pre- 
sents aa  were  proper  for  hi*  father  and  mother 
and  his  other  friends,  and  such  as  were  proper 
for  the  elders  and  magistrates,  and  for  all  the 
&fre-honoure<L    He  gave  likewise  to  all  the 
Persians,  both  men  and  women,  such  presents 
as  the  king  still  makes  at  this  day,  when  he 
comes  into  Persia,    After  this  Cambyses  as- 
sembled the  Persian  elders  and  magistrates  who 
had  the  direction  of  the  greatest  affairs :  he  sum- 
moned likewise  Cyrus,  and  spoke  to  this  effect : 
«  Men  of  Persia,  and  you,  O  Cyrus !  I  have 
Justly  an  affection  for  you  both ;  for  over  you  1 
am  king,  and  you,  Cyrus,  are  my  son.    It  is 
just  therefore  that  I  should  lay  before  you 
whatever  I  judge  to  be  of  advantage  to  you  both. 
With  respect  to  the  time  past,  you  have  ad- 
vanced Cyrus  in  his  fortune  by  granting  an 
army,  and  by  constituting  him  the  commander 
of  it.    Cyrus,  in  the  conduct  of  his  army,  has, 
with  the  help  of  the  gods,  gained  you,  O 
Persians !  glory  amongst  all  men,  and  honour 
throughout  all  Asia.    Of  those  that   served 
with  him  the  better  sort  he  has  enriched,  and 
the  multitude  he  ha*  provided  with  their  pay 
and  with  their  maintenance':  and  by  constitu- 
ting a  Persian  cavalry,  he  has  given  the  Persians 
a  share  in  the  command  of  the  plain*.    If  you 
continue  therefore  for  the  future  in  the  same 
sentiments,  you  will  be  the  authors  of  many 
advantages  to  each  other.    But  if  either  you, 
Gyrus,  elevated  with  your  present  happy  cir- 
cumstances, attempt  to  rule  the  Persians  as 
you  do  the  others,  with  regard  only  to  your  own 
interest ;  or  if  you,  citizens  envying  him  his 
power,  endeavour  to  wrest  the  empire  from 
kirn,  be  assured  that  you  will  hinder  each  other 
faa  obtaining  many  advantages.     Therefore, 
mat  things  may  not  fall  out  thus,  but  rather 
atppily  for  you,  my  opinion  is,"  said  he, «  that 
wt  make  a  sacrifice  in  common ;  and,  calling 
At  gods  to  witness,  stipulate  that  you,  Cyrus, 
b  caw  any  one  make  war  on  the  Persian  ter- 
mor?, or  attempt  to  destroy  the  Persian  laws, 
shall  assist  in  their  defence  with  your  whole 
fort*:  and  that  you,  Persian*,  in  case  any  one 
attempt  to  put  an  end  to  Cyrus*  empire,  or  to 
txrite  any  of  his  subjects  to  revolt,  shall  yield 
inch  assistance  in  defence  of  yourselves  and  of 
Cyrus  aa  he  shall  order.     Whilst  I  live,  the 
royal  dignity  amongst  the  Persians  is  mine ; 


when  I  am  dead,  it  then  plainly  belongs  to 
Cyrus,  if  he  lives.  And  when  he  comes  into 
Persia,  it  may  be  perhaps  of  religious  concern 
to  you  that  he  should  make  these  sacrifices  for 
you  that  I  now  make :  but  when  he  is  abroad, 
I  think  it  will  be  proper  that  that  person  of 
our  race  that  appears  to  you  to  be  the  most 
worthy  should  perform  the  sacred  rites." 

On  Cambyses*  saying  this,  Cyrus  and  the 
Persian  magistrates  joined  in  opinion  with  him. 
And  having  at  that  time  agreed  on  these  things, 
(calling  on  the  gods  as  witnesses,)  the  Per- 
sians and  the  king  continue  still  to  this  day  to 
put  them  in  practice  one  towards  another. 

When  these  things  were  performed  Cyrus 
went  away ;  and  when  he  came  into  Media,  in 
hi*  journey  back,  on  it*  being  agreed  to  by  hi* 
father  and  mother,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Cyaxares,  who  at  this  day  has  still  the  fame  of 
having  been  extremely  beautiful.  There  are 
some  authors  who  say  that  he  married  hi* 
mother*'*  sister;  but  she  must  have  been  a 
woman  in  years,  much  more  probably  than 
one  so  young.  When  he  had  married  her  he 
presently  departed,  and  took  her  with  him. 

VI.  When  he  was  at  Babylon  he  thought 
it  now  proper  for  him  to  constitute  governors, 
or  satraps,  over  the  conquered  nations.  But 
the  commanders  of  the  garrisons  in  castles,  and 
the  commanders  of  thousands  that  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  guard  of  the  country,  he  would 
not  allow  to  obey  the  orders  of  any  but  him- 
self. He  used  this  foresight  on  consideration, 
that  if  any  of  the  satraps,  by  means  of  their 
riches  and  the  numbers  of  their  people,  should 
grow  insolent,  and  attempt  to  withdraw  their 
obedience  from  him,  they  might  immediately 
meet  with  opposers  on  the  place.  Desiring  there- 
fore to  bring  this  about,  he  determined  first  to 
call  together  all  the  proper  persons,  and  to 
declare  it  to  them,  that  they  who  went  on  these 
employments  might  know  on  what  footing  they 
went;  for  by  this  means  he  thought  they 
would  the  more  easily  bear  it  But  if  any 
one  was  first  constituted  a  commander  and 
then  made  the  discovery,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  men  would  bear  this  with  difficulty,  ima- 
gining that  it  was  done  out  of  distrust  of  them. 

So,  assembling  them  together,  he  spoke  to 
this  effect :  "  My  friends,  in  the  cities  that 
have  been  conquered,  there  are  garrisons  and 
commander*  over  them  that  I  left  there  at  the 
time;  and  when  I  went  away  I  gave  them 
orders  not  to  take  on  themselves  any  other 
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buuneas  than  to  preserve  the  fortreesef 
Ion  I  trill  not  deprive  these  men  i 
power  since  Ibey  have  discharged  themselves 
handsomely  in  lilt-  guarding  of  whit  the;  bad 
in  charge.  But  I  think  it  proper  for  me  lo 
■end  other  governors,  who  shall  take  on  them 
Ihc  rule  of  the  inhabitants  |  and  who,  receiving 
the  revenues,  shall  give  the  garrisons  (heir  pay, 
and  discharge  whatever  els*  is  necessary.  And 
to  those  of  you  here  that  I  ahall  give  employ- 
ment, and  lend  to  perform  sny  business  in  the 
several  nations,  I  think  it  proper  to  distribute 
lands  and  houses  there,  (hat  the  tribute  ma 
be  there  paid  tliem,  and  I  but  (hey  may  bring  i 
lo  ihil  place,  and  when  they  go  thither,  ihs 
they  may  have  what  ia  their  own  to  go  to.' 
Thus  he  said.  And  lo  many  of  hia  friend*  he 
gave  houses  nfni  di*jn-mlr-ntji  throughout  all  the 
conquered  cities.  And  throe  precinct:,  remain 
Mill  al  this  day  in  the  possession  of  Ihc  descend- 
ants of  those  who  then  received  them,  some 
in  one  country  and  some  in  another,  and  they 
themselves  reside  with  the  king.  "  And  w 
ought,"  said  bo,  to  look  out  for  such  aalrapa  I 
go  into  these  precincts  as  will  remember  to  sen 
hither  whatever  there  is  thai  is  excellent  an 
valuable  in  every  country,  thai  we  who  ai 
here  may  share  of  all  that  is  ciccllenl  in  ever 
part ;  for  if  any  misfortune  befall  them,  il  will 
lie  on  us  to  defend  the 

anufil    Ins  discourse. 


And  in  the  first  place,  that  each  satrap,  out  < 
such  of  the  Persians  and  of  the  confederal 
ai  attended  him,  should  establish  a  number  I 
horsemen  and  choriou-ers;  mid  ilien  ahntt 
oblige  such  ai  had  lauds  and  palaces  to  p 
their  attendance  at  bis  doors,  and,  prarirai] 
discreet  and  modest  manners,  lo  yield  til* 
selves  lo  the  service  of  the  satrap,  if  airy  on 
sion  should  so  require ;  and  that  be  shot 
discipline  at  his  doors  the  boys  that  thine  at 
had,  as  was  practised  by  himself ;  and  Itiat  1 
satrap  should  take  those  that  attended  at  I 
doors  out  with  him  to  hunt,  and  exercise  hi 
■elf  and  those  about  him  in  military  aifai 
"  And  the  man,"  said  he,  ••  tbal  iu  proportl 
to  bii  ability,  produce*  the  most  chariots,  ■ 


and  b 


i  bar* 


ward,  as  an  excellent  &■  How-soldier,  and  a* 
eicellent  fellow-guardian  and  preserver  of ' 
empire  to  the  Persians  and  myself.  Let 
best  men  with  you  be  honoured  with  the  pt 
cipol  seats,  as  they  are  wilh  ma  ;  and  let  yi 
tnblo,  as  mine  does,  maintain  in  the  first  p|: 
your  domestics,  and  then  let  it  be  suHiciai 
furnished  to  afford  your  friends  to  partake  0! 
and  allow  you  every  dny  to  reward  any  one  I 

selves  parks,  and  maintain  wild  beasts,  i 
neither  set  meat  at  any  time  before  yours*' 
without  having  taking  pains,  nor  throw  fooi 
unexercised  :    for  il  i 
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marpsiiies,  ere  honoured  with  the  principal 
saats.  All  msrchee  are  ordered  in  the  same 
Btthod ;  and  the  great  multitude  of  affaire  it 
parcelled  oat  into  distinct  head*,  under  a  few 
principal  directors. 

Having  told  them  in  what  manner  they  were 
tech  of  them  to  manage  in  these  affairs,  and 
hiring  given  to  each  of  them  a  force,  he  sent 
them  away,  and  told  them  all  beforehand,  that 
in  the  following  year  an  expedition  would  be 
undertaken,  and  a  review  taken  both  of  men 
and  anna,  horses  and  chariots. 

There  is  another  thing  that  we  have  ob- 
served, which,  they  say,  was  begun  by  Cyrus, 
md  continues  to  this  day ;  that  there  is  a  certain 
person,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  takes  a 
wogress  every  year ;  and  who,  in  case  any  of 
the  satraps  want  assistance,  affords  it  them, 
ml  if  any  of  them  grow  insolent,  reduces 
then  to  temper.    And  if  any  neglect  the  pay- 
nut  of  his  tribute,  or  the  protection  of  the 
•sibilants,  or  the  care  of  having  the  land 
eaknated,  or  leaves  any  other  of  his  orders 
Unseated,  he  puts  all  these  things  to  rights ; 
« if  he  is  not  able  to  do  it  himself,  he  makes 
*  nport  to  the  king ;  and  when  the  king  has 
sal  10  account  of  it,  he  takes  advice  how  to 
•^1  with  the  transgressing  person.    And  com- 
**%  he  who  takes  this  progress  is  the  king's 
ion,  or  the  king's  brother,  or  one  of  those  they 
bB  the  king's  eye.     And  sometimes  they  do 
ftttippeuv  for  they  each  of  them  return  on 
fa  first  orders  from  the  king. 

Wt  hive  likewise  been  informed  of  another 

tturivinee  of  his,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 

**  empire,  by  means  of  which  he  had  imme- 

*■*  intelligence  of  what  passed   in  the  most 

""tote  part  of  his  government :  for  observing 

"*  fir  t  horse  was  able  to  travel  in  a  day,  he 

*uH  tuhles  at  that    distance,  and   supplied 

™*  with  horses,  and  persons  to  have  the  care 

°"  them.    And  he  appointed  a  certain  person 

**eh  of  these  stages  to  receive  the   letters 

tsd  to  deliver  them  out,  and  to  receive  those 

tafcs  that  had  completed  their  stage,  and  to 

fauth  fresh  ones.     And  it  is  said   that  the 

%»t  did  not  give   any   interruption  to  these 

■hJges;  for  as  soon  as  he  arrived  who  had  been 

*>  hb  progress  all  day,   another  continued  it 

fating  the  night     And  in  this   manner  they 

*JV  said  to  fly  swifter  than  cranes ;  but  though 

tstt  be  false,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  this  is  the 

fniekest  way  of  travelling  for  men.     Besides, 

it  is  of  use  to  have  early  intelligence  of  every 

thing,  that  immediate  provision  may  be  made. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  Cyras 
bled  his  army  together  at  Babylon,  which  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  horse,  two  thousand  chariots 
armed  with  scythes,  and  sixty  thousand  foot ; 
and  having  prepared  them  for  it,  he  undertook 
that  expedition,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
subdued  all  those  nations  which  lie  from  the 
entrance  into  8yria  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  His 
next  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  against 
Egypt,  which  he  also  subdued.  Then  Cyrus' 
empire  was  bounded  to  the  east  by  the  Red 
Ses,  to  the  north  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  to  the 
west  by  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  to  the  south  by 
Ethiopia;  the  extremities  of  which  countries 
are  difficult  to  inhabit,  some  of  them  from  ex- 
cess of  heat,  some  of  them  from  excess  of  cold, 
some  from  too  great  abundance  of  water,  others 
from  a  scarcity  of  water. 

Cyrus,  residing  in  the  centre  of  hcse  coun- 
tries, spent  the  seven  winter  months  at  Baby- 
lon, because  that  climate  is  warm,  the  three 
spring  months  at  Susa,  and  the  two  summer 
months  at  Ecbatana:  by  which  means  he  is 
said  to  have  enjoyed  a  perpetual  spring  with 
respect  to  heat  and  cold.  And  men  stood  so 
affected  towards  him,  that  every  nation  thought 
they  did  themselves  an  injury  if  they  did  not 
send  Cyrus  the  most  valuable  productions  of 
their  country,  whether  they  were  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  or  creatures  bred  there,  or  manufac- 
tures of  their  own ;  and  every  city  did  the 
same.  And  every  private  man  thought  him- 
self rich  if  he  could  oblige  Cyrus  ;  for  as  Cyrus 
accepted  from  each  of  what  they  possessed  in 
abundance,  so  in  return  he  distributed  to  them 
what  he  observed  they  were  in  want  of. 

VII.  After  he  had  thus  spent  some  consi- 
derable time,  Cyrus,  now  in  a  very  advanced 
age,  takes  a  journey  into  Persia,  which  was  the 
seventh  from  the  acquisition  of  his  empire, 
when  his  father  and  mother  had  probably  been 
for  some  time  dead.  Cyrus  made  the  usual 
sacrifices,  and  danced  the  Persian  dance,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  his  country,  and  dis- 
tributed to  every  one  presents,  as  usual.*"  Then, 
being  asleep  in  the  royal  palace,  he  had  the 
following  dream.  There  seemed  to  advance 
towards  him  a  person  with  more  than  human 
majesty  in  his  air  and  countenance,  and  to  say 
to  him ;  «  Cyrus,  prepare  yourself,  for  you  are 
now  going  to  the  gods  !"  After  this  appear- 
ance in  his  dream  he  awaked,  and  seemed 
assured  that  his  end  drew  near."  Therefore, 
taking  along  with  him  the  victims,  he  sacrMkfcd. 
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on  the  ftimmit  of  a  mountain  (as  it  the  custom 
in  Persia)  to  Jove  Paternal,  the  Bun,  and  the 
vest  of  the  gods,  accompanying  the  sacrifices 
with  this  prayer : 

« O  Jove  Paternal,  Sun,  and  all  ye  gods ! 
receive  these  sacrifices  as  the  completion  of 
many  worthy  and  handsome  actions;  and  as 
grateful  acknowledgements  for  having  signified 
to  me,  both  by  the  victims,  by  celestial  signs, 
by  birds,  and  by  omens,  what  became  me 
to  do,  and  not  to  do.  And  I  abundantly  re- 
turn you  thanks,  that  I  have  been  sensible  of 
your  care  and  protection;  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  my  prosperity,  I  never  was  exalted 
above  what  became  a  man.  I  implore  you 
now  to  bestow  sll  happiness  on  my  children, 
my  wife,  my  friends,  and  my  country ;  and 
for  myself,  that  I  may  die  as  I  have  always 
lived." 

*.  When  he  had  finished  his  sacrifices  and 
prayer  he  returned  home,  and  finding  himself 
disposed  to  be  quiet,  he  lay  down.  At  a  cer- 
tain hour  proper  persons  attended,  and  offered 
him  to  wash.  He  told  them  that  he  had  rested 
very  well.  Then,  at  another  hour,  proper  of- 
ficers brought  him  his  supper ;  but  Cyrus  had 
no  appetite  to  eat,  but  seemed  thirsty,  and 
drank  with  pleasure.  And  continuing  thus  the 
second  and  third  days,  he  sent  for  his  sons, 
who,  as  it  happened,  had  attended  their  father, 
and  were  then  in  Persia.  He  summoned  like- 
wise his  friends,  and  the  magistrates  of  Persia. 
When  they  were  all  met,  he  began  in  this 
manner: 

"  Children,  and  all  you,  my  friends,  here 
present !  the  conclusion  of  my  life  is  now  at 
hand,  which  I  certainly  know  from  many 
symptoms.  You  ought,  when  I  am  dead,  to 
act  and  speak  of  me  in  every  thing  as  a  happy 
man  :  for,  when  I  was  a  child,  I  seemed  to  have 
received  advantage  from  what  is  esteemed 
worthy  and  handsome  in  children  ;  so  likewise, 
when  I  was  a  youth,  from  what  is  esteemed 
so  in  young  men  ;  so,  when  I  came  to  be  a  man, 
from  what  is  esteemed  worthy  and  handsome 
in  men.  And  I  have  always  seemed  to  observe 
myself  increase  with  time  in  strength  and  vi- 
gour, so  that  I  have  not  found  myself  weaker  or 
more  infirm  in  my  old  age  than  in  my  youth. 
Neither  do  I  know  that  I  have  desired  or 
undertaken  any  thing  in  which  I  have  not  sue- 
ceeded. '  By  my  means  my  friends  have  been 
made  happy, and  my  enemies  enslaved;  and 
my  country,  at  first  inconsiderable  in  Asia,  I 


leave  in  great  reputation  and  honour.  Neither 
do  I  know  that  I  hare  not  preserved  whatever 
I  acquired.  And  though,  in  time  past  all 
things  have  succeeded  according  to  my  wishes, 
yet  an  apprehension  lest,  in  process  of  time,  I 
should  see,  hear,  or  suffer  some  difficulty,  has 
not  suffered  me  to  be  too  much  elated,  or  too 
extravagantly  delighted.  Now  if  I  die,  I  leave 
you,  children,  behind  me,  (whom  the  gods  have 
given  me,)  and  I  leave  my  country  and  my 
friends  happy.  Ought  not  I  therefore,  in  jus- 
tice, to  be  always  remembered,  and  mentioned 
as  fortunate  and  happy  ?  ^  I  must  likewise  de- 
clare to  whom  I  leavo  my  kingdom,  lest  that, 
being  doubtful,  should  hereafter  raise  dissen- 
sions among  you.  Now,  children,  I  bear  an 
equal  affection  to  you  both ;  but  I  direct  that 
the  elder  should  have  tfee  advising  and  con- 
ducting of  affairs,  as  his  age  requires  it  and  it 
is  probable  he  has  more  experience.  And  as 
I  have  been  instructed  by  my  country  and 
yours  to  give  place  to  those  elder  than  myself, 
not  only  brothers,  but  fellow-citizens,  both  in 
walking,  sitting,  and  speaking ;  so  have  I  in- 
structed you,  from  your  youth,  to  show  a  re- 
gard to  your  elders,  and  to  receive  the  like  from 
such  as  were  inferior  to  you  in  age ;  receive 
then  this  disposition  as  ancient,  customary,  and 
legal.' '  Do  you  therefore,  Cambyses,  hold  ths 
kingdom  as  allotted  you  by  the  gods,  and  by  me, 
so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power.  To  you,  Tanoex. 
ares,  I  bequeath  the  satrapy  of  the  Medes,  Ar- 
menians, and  Cadusians  ;  which  when  I  allot 
you,  I  think  I  leave  your  elder  brother  a  larger 
empire,  and  the  title  of  a  kingdom,  but  to  you  , 
a  happiness  freer  from  care  and  vexation :  for 
I  do  not  see  what  human  satisfaction  yon 
can  need  ;  but  you  will  enjoy  whatever  appean 
agreeable  and  pleasing  to  men.  An  affection 
for  such  things  as  are  difficult  to  execute,  t 
multitude  of  pains,  and  an  impossibility  of  be- 
ing quiet,  anxiety  from  an  emulation  of  my  ac- 
tions, forming  designs  yourself,  and  having  de- 
signs formed  against  you:  these  are  things 
which  must  more  necessarily  attend  a  king  than 
one  in  your  station ;  and  be  assured  these  girt 
many  interruptions  to  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion.' Know,  therefore,  Cambyses,  that  is  not 
the  golden  sceptre  which  can  preserve  your 
kingdom ;  but  faithful  friends  are  a  prince's 
truest  and  securest  sceptre.  But  do  not 
imagine  that  men  are  naturally  faithful  (for 
then  they  would  appear  so  to  all,  as  other  na- 
tural endowments  do;)  but  every  one  mutt 
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lander  others  faithful  to  himself :  and  they  are 

Ml  to  be  procured  by  violence,  but  rather  by 

xiadness  and  beneficence.     If  therefore  vou 

would  constitute  other  joint  guardians  with 

you  of  your  kingdom,  whom  can  you  better  be. 

gin  with  than  him  who  is  of  the  same  blood 

with  yourself  1  and  fellow-citizen*  are  nearer 

to  os  than  strangers,  and  those  who  live  and 

ett  with   us,  than  those  that  do  not    And 

those  who  have  the  same  original,  who  have 

been  nourished  by  the  same  mother,  and  grown 

ap  in   the  same  house,  and   beloved  by  the 

sune  parents,  and  who  call  on  the  same  father 

tad  mother,  are  not  they,  of  all  others,  the 

to  us  ?     Do  you  not  therefore  render 


u. 


those  advantages  fruitless,  by  which  the  gods 
mite  brothers  in  affinity  and  relation ;  but  to 
those  advantages  add  other  friendly  offices,  and 
by  that  means  your  friendship  will  be  recipro- 
cally solid  and  lasting.     The  taking  care  of  a 
brother  is  providing  for  oneself.     To  whom 
can  the  advancement  of  a  brother  be  equally 
honourable,  as  to  a  brother  ?    Who  can  show  a 
regard  to  a  great  and  powerful  man  equal  to 
his  brother  1     Who  will  fear  to  injure  another, 
ai  aaeh  as  him  whose  brother  is  in  an  exalted 
station  1     Be  therefore  second  to  none  in  sub- 
nisrion  and  good-will  to  your  brother,  since  no 
one  can  be  so  particularly  serviceable  or  injuri- 
es* to  yon.     And  I  would  have  you  consider 
bow  you  can  hope  for  greater  advantages  by 
obliging  any  one  so  much  as  him  t    Or  whom 
cu  yon  assist  that  will  be  so  powerful  an  ally 
in  war  ?    Or  what  is  more  infamous  than  want 
of  friendship  between  brothers  1     Who,  of  all 
aen,  can  we  so  handsomely  pay  regard  to  as  to 
i brother  1    In  a  word,  Carabyses,  your  brother 
h  the  only  one  you  can  advance  next  to  your 
pnsoo  without  the  envy  of  others."  There. 
&>e,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  children,  have 
Rfard  for  one  another,  if  you  are  careful  to  do 
1  *btt  it  acceptable  to  me.     For  you  ought  not 
to  imagine,  yon  certainly  know,  that  after  T 
htve  dosed  this  period  of  human  life  I  shall 
Bo  longer  exist :  for  neither  do  you  now  see 
tysoal,  bat  you  conclude,  from  its  operations, 
tint  it  does  exist.  'And  have  yon  not  observed 
*hat  terrors  and  apprehensions  murderers  are 
umpired  with  by  those  who  have  suffered  vio- 
lence from  them  1     What  racks  and  torture  do 
Ibey  convey  to  the  guilty  ?     Or  bow  do  you 
think  honours  should  have  continued  to  be  paid 
to  the  deceased,  if  their  souls  were  destitute  of 
all  power  and  virtue  f  "Tfo,  children,  I  can  never 


be  persuaded  that  the  soul  lives  no  longer  than 
it  dwells  in  this  mortal  body,  and  that  it  dies  on 
its  separation ;  for  I  see  that  the  soul  com- 
municates vigour  and  motion  to  mortal  bodies 
during  its  continuance  in  them.  Neither  can 
I  be  persuaded  that  the  soul  is  divested  of  in- 
telligence, on  its  separation  from  this  gross, 
senseless  body  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  when 
the  soul  is  separated,  it  becomes  pure  and  en- 
tire, and  then  is  more  intelligent  It  is  evi. 
dent  that,  on  man's  dissolution,  every  part  of 
him  returns  to  what  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
itself,  except  the  soul ;  that  alone  is  invisible, 
both  during  its  presence  here,  and  at  its  depar- 
ture. And  you  may  have  observed  that  no- 
thing resembles  death  so  much  as  sleep ;  but 
then  it  is  that  the  human  soul  appears  most 
divine,  and  has  a  prospect  of  futurity  ;  for  then 
it  is  probable  the  soul  is  most  free  and  inde- 
pendent If  therefore  things  are  as  I  think, 
and  that  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  having  regard 
to  my  soul,  comply  with  my  request.  But  it 
it  be  otherwise,  and  that  the  soul  continuing 
in  the  body  perishes  with  it,  let  nothing  appear 
in  your  thoughts  or  actions  criminal  or  impi- 
ous, for  fear  of  the  gods,  who  are  eternal, 
whose  power  and  inspection  extend  over  all 
things,  and  who  preserve  the  harmony  and  order 
of  the  universe  free  from  decay  or  defect,  whose  • . 
greatness  and  beauty  is  inexplicable  r  Next  to 
the  gods,  have  regard  to  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind, in  perpetual  succession  :  for  the  gods 
have  not  concealed  you  in  obscurity  ;  but  there 
is  a  necessity  that  your  actions  should  be  con- 
spicuous to  the  world.  If  they  are  virtuous, 
and  free  from  injustice,  they  will  give  you 
power  and  interest  in  all  men ;  but  if  you  pro- 
ject what  is  unjust  against  each  other,  no  man 
will  trust  you  ;  for  no  one  can  place  a  confi- 
dence in  you,  though  his  inclination  to  it  be 
ever  so  great,  when  he  sees  you  unjust,  where 
it  most  becomes  you  to  be  a  friend."  ^If  there- 
fore I  have  not  rightly  instructed  you  what  you 
ought  to  be  to  one  another,  learn  it  from  those 
who  lived  before  our  time,  for  that  will  be  the 
best  lesson.  For  there  are  many  who  have 
lived  affectionate  parents  to  their  children,  and 
friends  to  their  brothers ;  and  some  there  are 
who  have  acted  the  opposite  part  towards  each 
other.  Whichsoever  of  these  you  shall  ob- 
serve to  have  been  most  advantageous,  you  will 
do  well  in  giving  it  the  preference  in  your 
choice.  But  perhaps  this  is  sufficient  as  to 
these  matters. wC When  I  am  dead,  children,  do 
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not  enihrine  my  body  in  gold,  nor  io  silver,  nor 
any  thing  else ;  bat  lay  it  in  the  earth  as  toon 
as  poaaible ;  for  what  can  be  more  happy  than 
to  mix  with  the  earth,  which  gives  birth  and 
nourishment  to  all  things  excellent  and  good  1 
And  as  I  have  always  hitherto  borne  an  affec- 
tion for  men,  so  it  is  now  most  pleasing  to  me 
to  incorporate  with  that  which  is  beneficial  to 
men.  Now/*  said  he  « it  seems  to  me  that 
my  soul  is  beginning  to  leave  me,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  probable  it  begins  its  departure 
with  others.  If  therefore  any  of  you  are  de- 
sirous of  touching  my  right  hand,  or  willing  to 
see  my  face  while  it  has  life,  come  near  to  me : 
for,  when  I  shall  have  covered  it,  I  request  of 
you,  children,  that  neither  yourselves,  nor  any 
others  would  look  on  my  body.  '  Summon  all 
the  Persians  and  their  alHes  before  my  tomb, 
to  rejoice  for  me;  that  I  shall  be  then  out 
of  danger  of  Buffering  any  evil,  whether  I 
?*  *?  shall  be  with  the  gods,  or  shall  be  reduced  to 
is.  **-  nothing.  As  many  as  come,  do  you  dismiss 
with  all  those  favours  that  are  thought  proper 
for  a  happy  man?  And,"  said  he,  «  remember 
this  as  my  last  and  dying  words.  If  you  do 
kindnesses  to  your  friends,  you  will  be  able  to 
injure  your  enemies.  Farewell,  dear  children, 
and  tell  this  to  your  mother  as  from  me.  And 
all  you,  my  friends,  both  such  of  you  as  are 
here  present,  and  the  rest  who  are  absent — 
farewell !"  Having  said  this,  and  taken  every 
one  by  the  right  hand,  he  covered  himself,  and 
thus  expired. 

VIII.  That  Cyrus'  empire  was  the  noblest 
and  most  extensive  in  Asia,  is  even  confirmed 
by  itself.  It  was  terminated  to  the  east  by 
the  Red  8ea,  to  the  north  by  the  Euxine  Sea, 
to  the  west  by  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  to  the  south 
by  Ethiopia ;  and  though  of  such  an  extent, 
was  governed  by  the  single  will  of  Cyrus.  And 
to  those  who  were  subject  to  him  he  showed 
all  kindness  and  regard,  as  to  children ;  and 
they  paid  Cyrus  duty  and  respect,  as  to  a 
father.  Immediately  on  Cyrus'  death  his  sons 
fell  into  dissension;  cities  and  nations  re- 
volted ;  every  thing  tended  to  ruin.  To  show 
that  what  I  assert  is  truth,  I  will  begin  by 
things  divine. 

I  know  that  in  the  early  times  of  their  insti- 
tution, the  king,  and  those  that  were  subject  to 
him,  were  religious  observers  of  their  oaths, 
and  steady  to  their  promises,  even  to  the  most 
criminal.  If  they  had  not  been  so,  and  that 
opinion  of  them  had  prevailed,  no  one  would 


have  trusted  them  ;  as  at  this  time  no  one  will, 
since  their  impiety  is  notorious :  neither  had 
the  commanders  of  the  army,  in  the  expedition 
with  Cyrus,  put  the  confidence  in  them  they 
did ;  but,  relying  on  the  ancient  opinion  of 
their  faith,  they  delivered  themselves  into 
their  hands,  and  being  brought  to  the  king,  had 
their  heads  cut  off.  And  many  barbarians  in 
that  expedition  perished,  in  different  ways,  by 
their  treachery  and  deceit 

With  respect  likewise  to  these  things,  they 
are  now  degenerated  from  what  they  were: 
for,  in  their  primitive  institution,  if  any  one 
hazarded  himself  for  his  king,  or  subdued  any 
city  or  nation,  or  performed  any  great  or 
excellent  action,  he  had  honours  conferred  on 
him.  Now,  if  any  one,  as  Mithridates  did 
Ariobarzanes,  betrays  his  father,  and  as  Leo. 
mithres  his  wife  and  children,  and  his  friend's 
children,  left  as  hostages  in  Egypt,  in  violation 
of  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  engagements,  be 
is  esteemed  to  have  done  what  is  profitable  to 
his  prince,  and  is  loaded  with  the  highest  hon- 
ours. The  Asiatics,  being  spectators  of  these 
things,  are  themselves  sunk  into  impiety  and 
injustice:  for  governments  always  resemble 
their  governors,  and  the  prosperity  or  declen- 
sion, the  vigour  or  decay  of  all  states  is  derived 
from  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  abilities  or 
weakness  of  their  rulers.  For  this  reason 
they  are  more  unjust  now  than  they  were  for- 
merly. They  are  likewise  more  corrupt  witk 
respect  to  riches  ;  fur  they  do  not  only  imprison 
such  as  are  highly  criminal,  but  the  innocent; 
and,  contrary  to  justice,  enforce  the  payment 
of  their  arbitrary  imposition.  So  that  they 
who  have  great  estates  are  under  the  sum 
apprehensions  as  those  that  are  involved  in 
great  crimes :  for  this  reason,  they  will  not 
associate  with  the  better  sort,  nor  dare  they 
enlist  themselves  in  the  king's  army.  There* 
fore  those  that  are  at  war  with  them  may 
securely  ravage  the  country,  without  any 
opposition,  if  they  are  disposed  to  do  it; 
which  is  owing  to  the  impiety  of  the  Persians' 
towards  the  cods,  and  their  iniquity  towards 
men.  Thus  are  their  minds  and  dispositions 
debauched  to  what  they  had  been  in  their  first 
institution. 

How  defective  they  are  in  the  care  of  their 
bodies  I  will,  in  the  next  place,  relate.  It  was 
part  of  their  institution  not  to  spit,  or  blow 
the  nose  ;  but  it  is  manifest  this  was  not  in- 
tended to  spare  the  discharges  of  the  body,  bat 
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they  intended  to  disperse  those  humours  by 
exercise,  and  by  thtt  means  to  fortify  their 
bodice,  And  the  custom  of  not  ■pitting  or 
blowing  the  nose  yet  continues,  though  that  of 
exercising  is  not  practised.  They  likewise 
originally  used  to  make  only  one  meal  a  day, 
that  the  rest  of  the  day  might  be  employed  in 
action  and  the  despatch  of  business :  and  that 
custom  yet  continues.  But,  beginning  their 
meal  very  early,  they  continue  eating  and 
slinking  till  the  latest  sitters  up  go  to  bed. 

It  was  likewise  an  institution  among  them 
sot  to  bring  large  bottles  to  their  banquets ; 
evidently  thinking  that,  by  not  drinking  to 
excess  they  should  neither  weaken  their  bodies 
tor  impair  their  understandings.  And  that 
custom  too  continues,  of  not  bringing  such 
Wales;  but  they  drink  to  such  excess,  that 
instead  of  bringing  in,  they  are  carried  out 
themselves,  not  being  able  to  walk  without  help. 
It  was  also  a  custom  of  their  countries,  when 
they  were  on  a  journey,  neither  to  eat  nor  drink, 
sot  to  do  publicly  what  is  the  necessary  conse- 
fQeuee  of  both.  Abstinence  from  these  things 
yet  continues ;  but  their  journeys  are  so  short, 
that  their  abstaining  from  these  necessities  is 
■othing  wonderful  or  extraordinary. 

Formerly  they  went  a-hunting  so  often,  that 
those  chases  were  sufficient  exercises  for  them- 
teWee  and  their  horses ;  but,  since  king  Ar- 
tsxerxes  and  his  companions  have  debauched 
tben»elve«  with  wine,  they  do  not  so  frequently 
ro  out  themselves,  nor  lead  others  to  those 
chaws.  Wherefore  if  some,  from  a  fondness 
for  exercise,  have  gone  out  a-hunting,  they 
hare  manifestly  incurred  envy  and  hatred  from 
those  who  thought  it  a  mark  of  superiority, 
*od  of  being  better  than  themselves. 

The  custom  yet  likewise  continues  of  a  pub- 
he  education  of  the  children ;  but  the  practice 
°f horsemanship  is  neglected,  because  there  are 
*o  public  assemblies  where  they  can  gain  ap- 
pease by  those  exercises.     And  this  institu- 
tion is,  in  every  circumstance,  altered.    That 
tfeboys,  hearing  the  just  and  equitable  deter- 
minations of  private  causes,  were  instructed  in 
Jtrice  and  equity ;  for  now  they  see  those  cer- 
tainly prevail  who  give  the  most  exorbitant 
hihes,    Formerly,  likewise,  boys  were  taught 
the  virtues  of  the  several  productions  of  the 
earth,  by  which  means  they  made  use  of  such 
»  were  good,  and  abstained  from  those  that 
*ere  noxious.    At  this  time  they  seem  to  be 
Gary  instructed  how  to  do  the  most  hurt ;  there- 


fore deaths  and  poisonings  are  nowhere  so  fro 
quent  as  amongst  them.  And  they  are  now 
much  more  luxurious  than  in  Gyrus'  time ;  for 
then  they  practised  the  Persian  institutions  and 
temperance,  and  conformed  to  the  dress  and 
elegance  of  the  Medes ;  but  now  they  hsve  suf- 
fered the  severity  of  the  Persians  to  be  quite 
extinguished,  and  retain  the  efferAinacy  of  the 
Modes,  which  effeminacy  and  delicacy  of  theirs 
I  have  a  mind  to  explain. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  them 
to  have  soft  couches,  but  they  must  have  car- 
pets for  their  feet,  that  the  floors  may  not,  by 
resistance,  make  a  noise,  but  that  the  csrpets 
may  break  the  sound.  There  is  no  diminution 
of  what  victuals  used  formerly  to  supply  their 
tables,  but  new  continually  invented.  And  the 
like  in  sauces ;  for  they  are  provided  with  cooks, 
who  supply  them  with  variety  in  both  kinds. 
In  winter  it  is  not  sufficient  for  them  to  cover 
their  heads,  their  bodies,  and  their  feet,  but 
they  have  hair-gloves  for  their  hands.  In 
summer,  the  shade  of  trees  snd  of  rocks  does 
not  satisfy  them ;  but  under  these,  men  stand 
near  them  with  artificial  shades  contrived  on 
purpose.  If  they  possess  a  great  number  of 
cups,  they  are  puffed  up  with  it  as  a  piece  of 
magnificence ;  and,  if  these  be  unjustly  ac- 
quired, they  do  not  consider  it  as  infamous; 
for  injustice,  and  a  sordid  love  of  gain,  is 
mightily  increased  among  them.  Formerly, 
it  was  a  custom  of  their  country  never  to  be 
seen  on  foot  on  their  journeys,  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  in  order  to  become  more  skilful  horse- 
men :  now,  they  have  more  coverings  on  their 
horses  than  on  their  couches ;  for  they  are  not 
so  careful  of  what  concerns  their  horses,  as  to 
sit  soft  and  at  their  ease. 

With  respect  to  the  affairs  of  war,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  should  not  be  very  much  inferior  to 
what  they  were  at  first  ?  It  was  customary,  in 
the  beginning  that  those  who  possessed  lands 
should  furnish  horsemen  for  their  army,  and 
pay  those  that  were  in  garrisons,  if  they  fought 
in  defence  of  the  country  :  now,  porters,  cooks, 
drawers,  bed-makers,  dressers,  waiters  at  the 
baths,  servants  at  table,  and  perfumers,  are  en- 
listed in  their  horse  by  the  great  men,  that 
they  themselves  may  make  an  advantage  of 
their  pay.  These  make  an  appearance  in  num- 
ber, but  are  of  no  use  in  war ;  which  is  mani- 
fest in  experience,  for  their  enemies  have  a 
freer  passage  through  their  country  than  their 
friends.    When  Cyrus  had  broken  them  of  the 
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euntom  of  engaging  at  ■  diituice,  he  armed 
with  breast-plntcs  bath  them  inti  their  home, 
and  gave  every  one  a  javelin  in  hid  hand,  which 
they  might  uae  in  a  close  battle  ;  but  now.  they 
neither  engage  at  a  distance  nor  at  hand.  The 
fool  have  yet  fhielda  and  small  sword*,  or  cut- 


ka 


nCym 


te,  but  tl 


engagement.  Neither  are 
the  chariots  of  that  use  Cyrua  designed  thorn  : 
for  he  had  made  brave  and  skilful  drivers,  by 
bestowing  rewards  and  honour*  on  them  who 
wonld  tail  on  the  heavy-armed  part  of  an  army. 
The  Persian*  now,  scarcely  knowing  who  are 
in  the  chariot*,  imagine  that  auch  as  are 
uneiercised  in  driving  understand  it  as  well 
as  those  that  have  practised  it :  they  do  indeed 
make  an  attack  ;  but  before  they  can  break  in- 
to the  enemy's  ranks  some  of  their  own  ac- 
cord (all  off,  others  jump  down  and  get  away ; 


so  that  the  chariot*,  being  without  any  guide 
frequently  do  more  injury  to  their  friends  tot 
to  their  enemies.  Since  they  themselves  hai 
been  sensible  bow  much  they  are  defective  i 
martial  affair*,  they  yield  to  others,  and  am 
of  them  engage  in  a  war  without  the  help  i 
the  Greeks,  whether  it  be  a  domestic  quirr 
or  with  the  Greeks  themselves;  for  they  cann 
engage  in  a  war  with  the  Greeks  without  tl 
assistance  of  Greeks. 

Now  [  think  I  have  eiecuted  what  I  undi 
took ;  for  I  aay  it  is  evident  that  the  Penuu 
and  their  allien  have  leas  piety  towards  the  got1 
less  duty  and  regard  tn  their  relations,  an  la 
just  and  equitable  in  their  dealings  with  olhei 
more  effeminate,  and  leas  lilted  for  war  thj 
they  were  in  their  first  institution.  If  any  c* 
thinks  differently,  let  bim  consider  theit  action 
and  he  will  find  them  confirm  what  I  say. 
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lot,  possibly,  a  more  difficult,  a  more  discouraging,  or  a  more  useful  task  than 
ranalator ;  when  I  say  this,  I  mean  one  who  writes  a  translation,  not  a  pan- 
der which  name  most  modern  performances  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  eompre- 
X  was  Tory  judiciously  observed  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  the  preface  to  his  meompare*  • 
tion  of  the  Iliad,  that  there  hare  not  been  more  men  misled  ta  former  times  by 
all  adherence  to  the  letter,  man  hare  been  deluded  in  ours  by  a  chimerical 
jpe  of  raising  and  improving  their  author.  If  these  liberties  are  not  to  be 
i  translating  poets,  much  less  ought  they  to  be  indulged  in  translating  historians, 
sphrasta,  it  seems,  are  men  of  too  exalted  a  genius  to  stoop  to  a  literal  trans- 
tey  must  improve  their  author,  by  adding  something  which  he  ignorantly 
nr  by  omitting  something  which  he  thought  material;  by  mis  means,  the 
rho  cannot  compare  the  translation  with  the  original  (for  whose  use  chiefly 
is  are  intended)  have  either  some  wretched  modern  interpolation  imposed  on 
he  thoughts  of  an  ancient,  or  lose  some  of  the  author's  thoughts,  which  the 
translation  gave  them  a  right  to.  But  these  gentlemen  have  another  reason 
rasing,  instead  of  translating,  if  they  will  own  it;  they  find  less  difficulty  fn 
lodern  thoughts  in  a  modern  dress,  than  in  making  those  of  an  ancient  appear 
in  a  language  so  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  were  conceived :  for 
rk  of  greater  difficulty,  than  those,  who  have  not  experienced  it,  can  possibly 
o  give  an  appearance  of  novelty  to  antiquity,  to  give  light  to  those  things, 
>  ignorance  of  ancient  customs  and  manners  has  rendered  obscure,  to  give 
those  that  are  obsolete,  to  give  credibility  to  those  mat  are  doubtful,  and  above 
e  to  a  copy  the  air  of  an  original.  Yet  all  these,  however  difficult,  belong  to 
ce  of  a  translator;  these  are  embellishments,  whieh  he  is  to  acquire,  if  he  can ; 
•at  duty  is  fidelity  to  his  author :  without  that,  his  performance  is  not  what  it 
to  be,  and,  in  that  case,  these  embellishments,  like  royal  robes  upon  the  back 
ostor,  are  rather  a  mockery  than  an  ornament.  If  to  the  most  exact  fidelity  a 
joins  beauty  of  language,  strength  of  expression,  and,  above  all,  perspicuity ; 
th  these,  he  has  genius  enough  to  animate  his  translation  with  the  spirit  of  his 
le  then  performs  every  duty  belonging  to  his  profession.  I  am  far  from  think- 
ly  translation  of  Xenophon  has  all  these  perfections ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
hat  it  is  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  much  easier  to  point  out  a  duty,  than 
.  But  I  should  be  very  much  wanting  in  that  respect  which  every  author 
the  public,  if  I  did  not  assure  them,  that  no  endeavours,  no  application,  no 
is  been  spared  to  render  this  translation  fit  to  be  laid  before  them.  If  the 
i  a  translator  meets  with  are  considerable,  the  discouragements  he  labours 
no  less  so.    The  great  number  of  anonymous  translations,  the  great  number 
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of  translations  of  translations,  foi  which  we  in  England  are  famous ;  but,  above  ail,  I 
very  unfortunate  versions  of  lives  from  the  Greek  into  our  language,  to  which 
names  of  authors  justly  admired  for  every  other  kind  of  writing  are  prefixed,  show 
small  account  the  world  has  reason  to  make  of  translations,  as  well  as  the  difficult 
succeeding  in  them.  These  considerations,  I  say,  are  powerful  discouragements  to 
undertaking  any  thing  of  this  kind;  but,  if  these  ore  not  sufficient  to  deter,  let  i 
considered  how  unjust  a  way  of  thinking  prevails  with  most  readers;  if  there  is 
merit  in  the  performance,  it  is  placed  to  the  account  of  the  author ;  and  if  any  faol< 
that  of  the  translator.  Yet  it  should  seem  that  translations  might  deserve  more  in 
gence,  when  it  is  considered  how  many  persons  of  great  parts,  who  happen  ti 
unacquainted  with  the  learned  languages,  particularly  with  Greek,  would,  without 
assistance,  be  deprived  of  the  satisfaction  and  improvement  of  reading  ancient  hi«U 
written  by  ancient  authors;  for,  1  dare  say,  those,  who  are  conversant  with  both, 
allow  that  those  histories  are  generally  bo  much  disfigured  and  distorted  by  mo 
relators,  as  scarce  to  be  known  :  an  instance  of  this  we  see  in  our  countryman, 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  has,  in  my  opinion,  treated  ancient  history  with  more  strength 
dignity  than  any  modern  writer  of  any  other  nation,  and  yet,  let  his  account  of  the  b 
of  Cannie,  though  a  military  subject,  and  therefore  particularly  within  his  province; 
his  account,  I  say,  of  that  battle  be  compared  with  the  relation  given  of  it  by  Poly! 
from  whom  he  took  it,  and  what  I  have  advanced  will  plainly  appear.  When  I  Bay 
I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  inferior,  either  as  a  soldier 
scholar,  to  Polybius  ;  for  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  great  abilities,  his  fate  ■ 
is  a  proof  of  them :  the  only  disadvantage  he  lay  under,  was  in  being  less  acquai 
with  the  manners,  customs,  and  discipline  of  the  two  contending  nations  at  Canni 
that  I  tun  confident,  whoever  reads  the  two  relations  of  that  battle,  will  agree  wilt 
that  a  close  translation  of  the  account  given  of  it  by  Polybius,  would  have  been  i 
more  satisfactory  and  instructive,  to  tho3e  who  cannot  read  the  original. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  1  have,  in  the  course  of  my  notes,  principally  taken  d 
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translated  by  Xenophon.    The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  foroed  style  was  in  fashion 
among  the  French  in  Balzac's  time,  that  is,  in  the  infancy  of  their  taste :  the  writers  of 
that  age  seem  to  have  imposed  an  obligation  upon  themselves  of  being  for  ever  witty ; 
they  were  often  so,  but  that  was  not  enough ;  this  eternal  straining  after  wit  obliged 
them  many  times  to  have  recourse  to  forced  turns  of  thought,  and,  sometimes,  to  what 
their  language  calls  Phosbus,  that  is,  shining  expressions  that  seem  to  signify  something. 
After  the  reader  has  compared  the  passages  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  censure  in 
D'Ablanconrt  with  the  original,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  how  far  he  has  surpassed 
Xenophon  in  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  how  far,  according  to  the  supposition  of 
Balzac,  his  works  might  deserve  to  be  translated  by  Xenophon.    But  there  is  an  old 
English  translation  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus  by  John  Bingham,  printed  in  1623,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Artillery  Company.    The  first  notice  I  had  of 
this  translation  was  by  a  note  of  Hutchinson  about  the  middle  of  the  last  book ;  he  also 
mentions  it  towards  the  end  of  the  same  book,  where  Xenophon  says  Gongylus  marched 
out  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks  /Si*  t»c  M»rgoc>  upon  which  occasion,  Hutchinson  says, 
n*pkrtueo$  ommtw  latuit  verrionis  Anglicarm  autkortm ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  great  reason 
to  say  so ;  for,  upon  looking  into  Bingham's  translation,  1  find  he  has  rendered  that  pas- 
sage, "  by  compulsion  of  his  mother,"  whereas  he  should  have   said,   "  against  bis 
mother's  will,"  in  which  sense  all  the  other  translators  have  rendered  it.    I  do  not  re- 
member that  Hutchinson  has  taken  any  notice  of  this  translation  but  upon  these  two 
occasions.     Finding,  therefore,  by  Hutchinson's  note  before-mentioned,  when  I  had  not 
more  than  half  the  last  book  remaining  to  complete  my  translation,  that  there  was  an  old 
English  version  of  the  Expedition,  I  employed  several  of  the  most  eminent  booksellers 
in  town  to  get  it  for  me,  but  all  in  vain ;  for  none  of  them  could  find  it,  neither  would 
they  be  persuaded  there  was  any  such  book  extant,  till  I  referred  them  to  that  note  of 
Hutchinson :  however,  at  last  I  got  a  sight  of  it  from  a  public  library.    Upon  comparing 
it  with  the  original,  I  found  the  author  was  a  man  of  some  learning,  from  whence  I  con- 
clude that  he  must  have  made  use  of  some  very  faulty  edition,  otherwise,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble that  a  man  of  learning  (for  such  he  really  seems  to  have  been)  should  ever  have  been 
guilty  of  so  many  mistakes,  as  are  to  be  met  with  through  the  whole  course  of  his  trans- 
lation: as  to  its  style,  it  seems  to  be,  at  least,  a  century  older  than  that  in  which  he  writ. 
There  is,  in  the   fourth  book,  a  conversation  between  Xenophon  and  Cheirisophus, 
in  which  they  rally  one  another  upon  the  art  of  stealing,  so  much  practised  by  their  respec- 
tire  countries ;  the  foundation  of  which  raillery  is  the  advice  given  by  Xenophon  to  steal 
t  march  to  some  part  of  a  mountain  they  were  to  pass.     As  the  spirit  of  raillery  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  likely  to  be  lost  in  a  translation,  for  that  reason,  raillery  itself  is  the 
hst  thing  one  would  choose  to  translate,  if  it  did  not  necessarily  come  in  one's  way ; 
upon  this  occasion,  therefore,  I  was  in  hopes  of  receiving  some  assistance  from  the  old 
English  translation,  which  I  should  both  have  made  use  of,  and  acknowledged  very  rea- 
dily; but, upon  examination,  I  found  this  passage  translated  in  the  following  manner,  "it 
•eemeth  to  me  not  impossible  to  steal  some  part  or  other  of  the  hill."     After  this,  I  dare 
**Ji  it  will  easily  be  concluded  that  I  could  entertain  no  great  hopes  of  any  assistance 
from  that  quarter.    Many  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  particularly  those 
*ho  were  themselves  fine  writers,  as  well  as  judicious  critics,  such  as  Dionysius  of  Hal- 
jj         iearaassus,  and  Tully,  have  celebrated  the  beauty  of  our  author's  style,  his  perspicuity 
g        and  peculiar  sweetness  in  his  composition,  which  made  his  writings  be  called  the  lan- 
guage of  the  muses :  the  latter  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  Lucullus,  being  sent  to  make 
war  upon  Mithridates,  which  was  no  easy  province,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  duty 
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sf  a  general,  acquired  by  reading  the  E  xpedition  of  Cyrus,  to  gnat  a  knowledge  fat  tk 
art  of  war,  as  to  owe  hie  victories  against  that  prince  to  the  information  be  received  frol 
it.  However  this  may  be,  we  find,  by  the  Commentaries:  of  Cesar,  that  be  often  mas) 
nee  of  the  same  dispositions  against  the  Gauls,  which  Xenophon  had  employed,  with  ■ 
great  success,  against  the  Persians :  but,  what  ia  mnch  more  for  the  credit  of  our  author 
it  ia  obvious  that  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus  was  the  model  of  these  Commentaries;  th 
aame  elegance,  the  same  clearness  of  expression,  the  same  unaffected  grace,  are  the  dls 
tinguishing  characters  of  both;  and,  possibly,  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  have  nothm) 
in  their  kind  more  perfect  than  these  two  admirable  performances.  I  am  sensible  that  al 
commendations  bestowed  upon  the  original,  tend  to  expose  the  translation  to  censors 
which  I  ought  not,  in  prudence,  wantonly  to  solicit ;  but  I  was  willing,  if  I  could  not  sV 
justice  to  Xenophon  by  translating  him,  to  endeavour  to  do  it,  at  least,  by  commenduq 
him :  this  may  be  thought  a  small  amends  for  the  former ;  however,  the  determinatki 
of  this  question  must  be  left  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  who  are  still  aovereigns  in  this 
and  who,  as  they  were  formerly  remarkable  for  their  justice  in  deciding  the  fate  of  maa 
kind,  are  still  not  less  so  in  determining  that  of  their  productions ;  so  that,  to  use  Al 
words  of  my  ancestor,*  in  the  preface  to  his  Glossary,  I  submit  my  labours  and  errors  fe 
the  public. 


•  Sit  Bsrrv  S 


1,  who  was  great  gTcst-grendtsther  to  the  author. 
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or 
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Idtophon  was  an  Athenian ;  his  father's  name  was  Gryllos.  All  that  we  know  of  him 
till  he  attended  Cyrus  in  his  expedition,  is,  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  If,  to 
Have  been  a  disciple  of  that  great  man  was  an  instance  of  his  good  fortune,  the  improve- 
ment he  made  of  that  education  is  an  instance  of  his  merit ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  less 
than  the  happiest  disposition,  the  best  education,  and  the  greatest  improvement  of  both, 
could  render  Xenophon  that  universal  man  we  find  him  in  his  writings ;  his  Cyropedia 
shows  him  to  have  possessed,  in  a  sovereign  degree,  the  art  of  government ;  his  Expe- 
dition of  Cyrus  shows  him  a  complete  general ;  his  History,  an  entertaining,  an  instruc- 
tive and  a  faithful  historian ;  his  Panegyric  of  Agesilaus,  an  orator ;  and  his  Treatise  of 
Homing,  a  sportsman ;  his  Apology  for  Socrates,  and  the  account  he  gives  of  his  manner 
of  con?ersing,  show  that  he  was  both  a  friend,  and  a  philosopher ;  and  all  of  them,  that 
lie  was  a  good  man.  This  appears  remarkably  in  his  preserving  Byzantium  from  being 
plundered  by  his  soldiers,  who  having  gained  no  other  reward  of  the  dangerous  expedi- 
tion they  had  been  engaged  in,  but  their  preservation,  were  not  only  strongly  tempted  to 
plunder  that  town  by  the  hope  of  making  their  fortunes,  but  justly  provoked  to  it  by  the 
ingenuous  behaviour  of  the  Lacedaemonian  governor ;  yet  these  two  lawless  passions, 
ttarice  and  revenge,  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  Xenophon  quite  subdued. 

As  Cyrus  had  assisted  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  war  against  the  Athenians,  the 
btter  looked  upon  Xenophon's  attachment  to  that  prince  as  criminal,  and  banished  him 
for  engaging  in  his  service.  After  this,  Xenophon  attended  Agesilaus,  when  he  was  sent 
fa  by  the  Lacedaemonians  with  his  army  from  Asia;  where  the  success  of  his  arms  gave 
•°mething  more  than  uneasiness  to  Artaxerxes,  who,  not  without  cause,  began  to  fear  the 
fctoe  fate  from  Agesilaus,  which  his  successor,  Darius,  afterwards  found  from  Alexan- 
der; but  the  former,  by  corrupting  the  Greek  cities,  and,  by  that  means,  engaging  them 
to  make  war  upon  the  Lacedemonians,  suspended  the  fate  of  Persia  for  a  time :  but,  in 
*N  evils,  relief,  obtained  by  corruption,  is  only  a  respite,  not  a  cure ;  for,  when  Alexander 
traded  Persia,  the  same  low  arts  were  again  practised  by  Darius  to  recall  him  from 
Asia  by  a  diversion  in  Greece ;  but  these  proving  ineffectual,  the  Persians,  by  trusting 
Owe  to  the  vices  of  their  enemies,  than  to  their  own  virtue,  became  an  easy  conquest. 

Agesilaus  soon  after  he  returned,  fought  the  battle  of  Coronea,  where,  though  wounded, 
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he  defeated  the  Thebans  and  their  allies:  at  this  battle  Xenophon  was  present.  Afts 
that,  he  retired  to  Scilus,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  leading,  the  conversation  of  hi 
friends,  sporting  ami  writing  history.  But  this  place,  being  over-ran  by  the  Eleans,  i 
whose  neighbourhood  it  was,  Xenophon  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  lived  till  the  fin 
year  of  the  hundred  and  fifth  Olympiad,  when  he  died  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  ag* 
so  that,  he  must  have  been  about  fifty  years  of  ago  at  the  lime  of  the  expedition  of  Cyru* 
which  was  the  fourth  year  of  the  iiini'ty-fnurtli  I  llympiad,  just  forty  years  before.  I  n 
sensible  soma  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  not  so  old  at  the  time  of  the  i-x|M 
dition,  though  I  sea  no  reason  to  disbelieve  Locian  in  this  particular,  who  says  tin 
Xenophon  was  above  ninety  years  of  age  when  ho  died.  However,  IhU  is  beyond  tl 
dispute,  that  he  lived  till  after  the  battle  of  Man  tinea,  which,  according  to  Diodorus  SI 
cuius,  was  ill  the  scCMiid  yi.ir  of  tin''  hundred  and  fourth  Ulyrupiud,  In-™  use  he  closes  hi 
History  of  the  Affairs  of  Greece  with  the  account  of  that  battle ;  in  which  account  it  i 
very  extraordinary  that  he  should  say  nothing  more  of  the  most  remarkable  incident  inA 
I  mean  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  than  that  he  fell  in  the  action;  bat  this  may  bo  s> 
counted  for  by  that  modesty,  wlueh  was  the  distinguishing  character  of  our  author,  bi 
cauBe  it  is  well  known  that  Epaminondas  fell  hy  the  hand  of  Gryllus,  the  san  of  XmW 
pbon,  who  was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  It  will  easily  ■ 
imagined  that  a  general,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  then  pursuing  his  victory,  coil! 
not  be  attacked,  much  less  slain,  without  manifest  danger  to  the  daring  enemy,  wJi 
should  attempt  it.  This  Gryllus  found,  for  be  had  no  sooner  lanced  the  fata]  dart,  whle 
deprived  Thebes  of  the  greatest  general  of  that  age.  but  he  was  cut  to  pieces  by  tl 
friends  of  Epaminondss.  When  the  news  of  his  death  was  brought  to  Xenophon,  he  sai 
no  more  than  that  he  /mew  he  teat  mortal. 
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Nothihg  seems  to  contribute  more  to  the  forming  a  clear  idea  of  any  transaction  in  his- 
Ujtj  than  a  previous  knowledge  both  of  the  persons  and  things  that  gave  birth  to  it;  for 
when  the  reader  is  once  acquainted  with  the  characters  and  views  of  the  principal  actors, 
and  with  what  has  been  done  in  consequence  of  both,  the  scene  unfolds  in  so  natural  a 
manner,  that  the  most  extraordinary  events  in  history  are  looked  upon  in  the  same  light 
v  the  most  surprising  phenomena  in  philosophy ;  that  is,  like  these,  they  are  found  to  be 
the  necessary  result  of  such  principles  as  the  all-wise  Creator  has  thought  fit  to  estab- 
lish, and,  like  these,  are  as  little  to  be  wondered  at,  and  as  easy  to  be  accounted  for.    In 
Older,  therefore,  to  enable  the  reader  to  view  the  consequences  in  their  principles,  and 
contemplate  the  embryo  plant  in  its  seed,  I  shall  lay  before  him  a  short  account  of  the 
most  remarkable  transactions  that  seem  to  have  had  an  immediate  influence  upon  that  which 
Xenophon  has  chosen  for  the  subject  of  his  history.    The  affairs  of  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedemonians  had  been,  for  some  time  before  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  so  much  inter- 
woven with  those  of  Persia,  that  all  three  seemed  to  have  had  a  share  in  every  remarkable 
event  that  happened  to  each  of  them.    Thus  the  supplies  of  money  with  which  Lysander, 
the  Lacedemonian  general,  was  furnished  by  Cyrus,  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Athenians  with  advantage,  and,  at  last,  to  give  them  a  decisive  blow  at  jEgos 
Potamos,  which  ended  in  the  taking  of  Athens ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  assistance 
which  Cyrus  received  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  return,  en- 
couraged him  to  an  attempt  of  no  less  moment  than  the  dethroning  his  brother  Arta- 
toxes.    The  several  steps  which  led  to  this  enterprise  equally  great,  unfortunate,  and 
^warrantable,  shall  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  happened.     In 
this  short  survey,  I  shall  avoid  entering  into  any  chronological  discussions,  which  often 
Pottle,  seldom  inform,  and  never  entertain,  but  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to  Diodo- 
^  Siculus,  who,  besides  the  character  he  has  deservedly  obtained  for  fidelity  and  exact- 
^3,  had  the  advantage  of  living  many  centuries  nearer  the  transactions  he  recounts,  than 
those  who  differ  from  him  in  chronology,  as  well  as  that  of  consulting  many  authors, 
*We  works  are  unfortunately  lost  to  modern  ages.     Neither  shall  I  go  further  back 
than  the  taking  of  Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  happened  in  the  fourth  year  of 
th*  ninety-third  Olympiad,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  it  had  lasted 
twenty-seven  years.    The  same  year  died  Darius  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  after  a  reign  of 
^neteen  years,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son  Artaxerxes,  who  was  born  before 
he  was  king.     Parysatis,  his  queen,  the  most  artful  of  all  women,  and  mother  both  to 
Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus,  tried  the  power  of  every  practice  to  engage  Darius  to  imitate  his 
predecessor,  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  preferred  his  son  Xerxes,  born  after  his  accession, 
to  Artobazanes,  who  was  born  before  it ;  but  all  her  efforts  proved  ineffectual,  and  Ar- 

fexerxes  succeeded  his  father  without  opposition.    If  the  arts  of  Parysatis  could  not 
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prevail  with  Darius  to  set  his  eldest  son  aside,  her  fondness  for  Cyras  not  onlj  encouraged 
him  to  form  a  design  against  his  brother's  life,  but  rescued  him,  if  not  from  disgrace,  at 
least,  from  punishment,  when  it  was  discovered.  The  next  year,  which  was  the  first  of 
the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  there  happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  is  only  taken 
notice  of,  as  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  find  history,  upon  this  occasion,  supported  by 
astronomy,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in 
his  Greek  History,  to  have  happened  this  year,  fell  out  on  the  third  day  of  September, 
upon  a  Friday,  at  twelve  minutes  after  nine  o'clock.  The  same  year  Cyrus  returned  to 
his  government  in  Asia  Minor,  with  a  mind  more  exasperated  at  his  disgrace,  than  terri- 
fied with  his  danger,  and  immediately  resolved  to  repair  the  disappointment  of  private 
treason  by  open  hostility;  to  this  purpose,  he  addresses  himself  to  the  Lacedemonians, 
who  cheerfully  espouse  his  quarrel.  This  intercourse  between  Cyrus  and  the  Lacede- 
monians, could  not  be  carried  on  so  privately,  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  Alcibiades,  who, 
being  banished  from  his  country,  was  now  retired  to  Grynium,  a  strong  place  in  Phrygia, 
appointed  by  Pharnabazus  for  his  residence,  to  whom  he  immediately  communicates  his 
intelligence,  desiring  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  appoint  proper  persons  to  conduct  him  to 
court,  that  he  might  give  Artaxerxes  an  account  of  the  whole :  but  Pharnabazus,  being 
willing  to  have  the  merit  of  a  discovery  of  so  great  importance,  sent  persons  of  trust  to 
Artaxerxes  to  lay  the  information  before  him.  Alcibiades,  suspecting  his  design,  left 
Pharnabazus,  with  an  intention  to  apply  himself  to  the  satrap  of  Paphlagonia,  to  the 
end  that,  through  him,  he  might  be  recommended  to  Artaxerxes;  but  Pharnabazus, 
fearing  the  king  should,  by  this  means,  be  informed  of  the  truth,  prevented  his  design, 
by  ordering  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  next  year,  that  is,  the  second  of  the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  brings  Clearchus  up- 
on the  stage ;  he  makes  so  considerable  a  figure  in  the  ensuing  history,  both  by  his  conduct 
and  his  fate,  that  the  incident  we  are  going  to  speak  of,  which  happened  just  before  he 
engaged  himself  in  the  service  of  Cyrus,  and  which  seems  to  have  driven  him  into  it, 
must  not  be  omitted.    It  seems,  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  being  engaged  in  factions, 
the  Lacedemonians  sent  Clearchus  to  compose  their  differences,  who  uniting  them  in 
nothing  but  their  complaints  against  himself,  the  ephori  recalled  him :  but  he  refusing  to 
obey  their  orders,  they  sent  Panthcedas  with  some  troops,  to  force  him  to  a  submissioa- 
With  these  he  defeated  Clearchus,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Ionia ;  here  he  was  receive*^ 
with  open  arms  by  Cyrus,  to  whom  his  experience  in  military  affairs,  his  enterprising 
genius,  and,  possibly,  even  his  rebellion,  were,  at  this  juncture,  no  small  recommends^ 
tion ;  since,  he  could  not  but  look  upon  a  man,  who  had  dared  to  fly  in  the  face  of  hi^ 
country,  as  a  proper  person  to  bear  command  in  an  army,  which  he  was  raising  to  invade* 
his  own.    It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Cyrus  gave  him  the  ten  thousand  daricks  men' 
tioned  by  Xenophon,  with  which  he  levied  a  considerable  number  of  forces,  and  engaged 
them  in  his  service. 

The  next  year  Diodorus  Siculus  passes  over  without  taking  notice  of  any  thing  relating 
to  this  expedition,  so  we  may  conclude  that  Cyrus  employed  it  in  continuing  his  prepa- 
rations under  various  pretences,  particularly  since  we  find  him  in  the  field  early  the  year 
after.  Sardes,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  its  kings,  was  the 
place  of  general  rendezvous ;  from  hence  Cyrus  marched  at  the  head  of  about  12,800 
Greeks,  and  100,000  Barbarians,  to  dispute  the  crown  of  Persia  with  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes ;  and,  from  hence,  Xenophon,  who  came  to  him  at  Sardes,  begins  his  history  of 
this  Expedition. 
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fts  year,  which  decided  this  great  contest,  was  the  783d  year  from  the  taking  of 
Troy,  the  351st  of  Rome,  Pnhlios  Cornelius,  Caesar  Fabius,  Spnxios  Nautius,  Cains  Va- 
leries,  Marcos  Sergius,  and  Jnnins  Lncnllns,  being  military  tribunes;  and  the  fourth  year 
of  as  ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  Exsmetus  being  archon  at  Athens.    This  expedition  has, 
I  fad,  been  thought  of  consequence  enough  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  Arundel  Mar* 
oh,  the  80th  era  of  which  has  these  words:  "  From  the  time. those,  who  ascended 
with  Cyrus,  returned,  and  Socrates,  the  philosopher,  died,  being  seventy  years  of  age, 
oh  bandied  and  tbirty-eeren  years,  Laches  being  archon  at  Athens."* 
lb  year  the  Cheeks  returned  was  the  year  after  they  marched  from  Sardes,  since 
Xaaophoo  says  they  were  fifteen  months  in  their  expedition,  and  consequently  that  year 
no  the  first  of  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad;  the  authority  of  the  Arundel  Marble  is  sup- 
ported by  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  says  that  Laches  was  archon  that  year  at  Athens,  and 
flat  Socrates  was  put  to  death  the  same  year. 

•  The  words  of  the  Arandtl  Karbte  are  tatn ; 

At'  &  fm»*JJ»  •?  jmtA  XrrOT  ANA1ANTXZ  XAI  Z.KPATHZ  eiAOZO*tf  irZAtTun  SiOf  ITH  TAAA 
If!  ifcAAHU  AIZOXTOX  A4HXHZI  AAXBrtf. 


r> 
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Datim,  having  bean  CAlumuLm ted  to  Artuvnes,  ADd  aeenttdof  treuou,  M 
lie  ni  nmp,  end  ■ecreilj  prapirlni;  10  nita  *»i  •faiul  til  bmlw,  ■ 
nki,  u  thourh  ■  difleient  expedition  ni  Intended.— II.  Cjiat  nirch—  I 
auntrla— Tlmpharnn  repmlni  to  the  king,  and  Lnfor ua  him  of  lb*  daafa 
In,  comaa  to  Cyjut-  Ai  her  nqieet  the  «rmj  k)  nrkmd— Btli|  tntrtt 
nmencttbe  Clliclin  kln|  Syenneelm  who.  rieldlnr.  to  the  entieutea  ofli 
power,  end  uiteU  him  •rlthnnu  of  monnj.-UI.  Tb*  BuUajr  of  th.  B* 
if  the  «  pedlllon,  they  Mrfr  M 
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I  Cravs  wm  the  youngest  son  of  Darius,  3  by 
favssiis,  and  brother  to  Artaxerxes.  Darius 
hi&fsiek,  and  apprehensive  of  his  approaching 
•Stared  both  his  sons  might  attend  him. 
hnmxm  the  eldest  being  then  present,  he 
T  mthr  Cjthm  from  hie  government  with  which 
!"  M  bad  invested  him,  as*  satrap,  having  also 


{■by 
afst.ts 


as  thought  fit  to  change  tbe  title 
to  hie  hiitory,  and,  instead  of  The 
m  mf  Cjrwa,  to  call  it,  La  Relraiu  des  dix 
w  reason  ha  gives  for  it  is  this,  be  ears,  Things 
derive  their  name  from  that  which  it  most  re- 
ia  than,  and  that  the  Expedition  is  nothing  in 
to  the  Retreat.  I  own  this  reason  does  not 
■a ;  whatever  weight  it  ought  to  have  had 
I  think  it  should  have  none  with  a 


*»  tat  author 


»'A— JB— it.  Every  one  who  is  conversant  with  the 
asak  tathors  knows,  that  whenever  they  speak  not 
eijef  solitary  expeditions,  bat  even  of  journeys  under- 
take by  private  persons  from  the  Lesser  Asia  to  Baby- 
ataBssa,  the  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  they  nse 
tstverdsa»a£««viir :  the  same  words  came  afterwards 
*  to  applied  to  the  city  of  Rome,  though  more  rarely. 
Anita,  who,  on  bis  Expedition  of  Alexander,  has  follow- 
si  eu  tatbor,  not  only  in  the  distribution  of  his  work 
kSo  area  books,  bat  in  his  style  as  far  as  be  was  able, 
fell* copied  him  in  his  title,  calling  his  history  also, 
•»>*«r»f  'Axigarlfov.  Htttcbinson  thinks  that  the  river 
af  that  part  of  Asia  in  question  falling  into  the  JBgean 
•d  Mediterranean  seas,  gave  occasion  to  these  terms 
•*•*»•»•«»  and  »mt«£miviii>  ;  bot  it  is  certain  that  almost 
•A  the  great  rivers  of  that  part  of  Asia  nan  either  to  the 
xta  or  south,  as  the  Hairs,  the  Iris,  the  Thermodon, 
t»  Tigris,  and  tbe  Euphrates. 

*&■{!*««  *»«  n«f««-«Tifoc,  dec.  This  first  period  is 
»Kft  celebrated  by  Demetrius  Phalareus,  as  full  of  dig- 
sky  sad  historical  simplicity. 

4 l*i  rrfurnyow  ft  •uto*  ajrifngi.    D'Ablancourt  has 

AMy mistaken  this  passage;  be  makes  Darius  cousti- 


appointed  him  general  of  all  the  people,  who 
assemble  in  the  plain  of  Castolus.  Hereupon, 
Cyrus  came  to  the  court,  accompanied  by  Tissa- 
phernes  as  his  friend,  and  attended  by  three 
hundred  °  heavy-armed  Greeks,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Xenias  of  Parrhasie. 


tute  Cyrus  general  at  his  arrival  at  court,  a  save***; 
whereas  it  not  only  appears  from  this  passage,  but  from 
history  also,  that  he  was  actually  invested  with  that 
employment  when  he  was  sent  for :  I  wish  the  old  Latin 
translation,  which  says,  prmtortm  desifnat,  did  not  lead 
him  into  this  error:  Hutchinson  has  translated  it  pro- 
perly prafeetum  designaverat.  I  said  that  this  also  ap- 
peared from  history.  Our  author,  in  his  account  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  mentions  a  letter  to  have  been  written 
by  Darius  to  the  people  of  Losser  Asia,  six  years  before 
this  Expedition  of  Cyrus :  in  this  letter,  Darius  gives 
them  notice  of  his  having  appointed  Cyrus  commander* 
in -chief  of  those  people,  who  assemble  in  tbe  plain  of 
Castolus.  The  words  of  the  letter  are  these :  x»r  •*»?** 
Xvfop  ftaf*vovT£v  lis  JLmttwKov  aSfO^optvmf  TO  it  »«« 
(jur&r  J9Ti  xuftor. 

•  £«Tt«;riu,  though  used  both  by  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  is  a  Persian  word,  and  signifies  a  commander, 
a  general ;  X»t{«*-«<,  'Atxnyo',  st* »tiiX»t»i,  H$^rt%i 
l*n  *.»{••»•  Hesychius.  Herodotus  says,  Darius  Hystaspes 
appointed  twenty  of  these  governments,  «* x*$  »»tiot«- 

•"•TO  ItXOTf  T»f  «VTOl  xmktovvt   0"UT{J»*-||l5»f. 

•  'OjrXiTof.  D'Ablancourt  excuses  himself  for  not 
distinguishing  these  heavy-armed  men  in  his  translation ; 
bat  I  do  not  only  think  it  necessary  to  distinguish  them 
from  tbe  light-armed,  bot  to  give  some  account  of  their 
distinction.  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  foot-sol- 
diers chiefly  mentioned  by  our  author  in  the  course  of 
this  history,  the  bxktrmt,  the  4"*>°'t  and  the  5r«XT«<rr«»  ; 
of  whom,  and  of  their  respective  armour,  Arrian  gives 
the  following  account  in  his  Tactics:  to  J».4t«*o»,  says 
he,  i%ii  S«e-*-*i  *•«  *Twlt*t  wm(»f*n*ns,  «»»  *■%»<- 
t*(%%*»  £of«r«,«Sf  lEK\n*if,x*Krn<tTT*s)<if  Umxtiovif. 
The  heavy-armed  men  have  corslets,  long  shields,  and 
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After  the  death  of  Darius,  and  the  leceesion 
of  Artaienes,1  Tiaaapbornee  accuses  Cynia  (a 
big  brother  of  treason.  Arlsxeries  gives 
Credit  to  tbc  accusation.  Bad  orders  Cyrus  to 
be  apprehended,  wilb  *  design  to  put  hfr 
death ;  but  hi*  mother  hating  aaved  bio 
her  intercession,  sends  bim  back  to  hia  goi 
merit.  Cyrus,  a*  soon  ru  ho  left  tbe  cour 
ter  thie  danger  and  disgrace,*  deliberate)  by 
what  tn  i' a  in  be  may  no  longer  be  subject  to  hia 
brother,  but  if  possible  reign  in  bia  pain 
In   this    be    wis  *   supported    bj    hi*   mother 

iwi*6i.  and  piiei  like  tl»  Ctetki.  md  ijinn,   tiki 


by  slhifv,  uul  ual  (>rib 
Ths  tar  reisers  are  an 


tie  -l.i.  I.:-  of  1 1."  latter,  i.i 


itioned  by  Xenophoa 


tarysatiK.  mho  had  ■  greater  loye  for  ( 
than  for  the  king  Artaienes;  and  whea 
persons  belonging  to  the  court  retorted  lo 
hnt  them  back  more  disposed  to  t 
him  than  the  king.  Besides,  he  took  to 
care  of  the  Barbarians  who  were  with 
aa  to  render  them  both  good  aoldiers,  an 
feclionale  to  hia  service  i  be  alao  lovii 
nrrriy  of  Greeks  with  all  possible  secrecy 
might  End  the  king  in  no  degree  prrpai 
resist  bim.  And  whenever  he  retruitei 
garrisona  that  were  diB]iereed  in  the  >■ 
cities  under  his  command,  he  ordered  ca 
their  office ra  to  enlist  at  many  Feloponni 
as  poseihle,  and  of  those  the  beat  men 
could  get,  under  pretence  that  Tiawpi 
had  *  design  upon  those  cities.  For  the 
of  Ionia  formerly  belonged  to  Ttaeaph 
having  been  given  to  him  by  the  king,  I 
that  time  they  bed  all  revolted  from  fa 
Cyrus,  except4  Miletus;  the  inhabit*! 
which  being  engaged  in  the  same  derigl 
Tisaaphernes  having  early  notice  of  thi 
tentions,  put  some  of  them  to  death,  and 
nished  olhera  ;  theae  Cyras  received,  am 
ing  an  army  besieged  Miletua  both  by  ac 
land,  endeavouring  to  rector*  the  bar 
citiicna:  thus  he  made  another  preten 
raising  an  army  ;  and  sending  to  tbe  kit 
desired,  that,  as  he  wsa  his  brother,  ho 
have  the  command  of  these  ci 
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Cjtum  sent  the  king  all  the  taxes  thtt  were 
railed  in  those  cities,  which  had  been  under 
tile  government  of  Tissaphernes. 

He  had  also  another  army  raised  for  him  in 
the  Chenonesus,  over  against  Abydus,  in  this 
■inner.  There  was  a  banished  Lacedemo- 
nian, his  name  Clearehns;  Cyrus,  becoming 
acquainted  with  him,  *  admired  the  man, 
tad  made  him  a  present  of  ten  thousand  *  da- 

1  Uyir^j  ra  av-ri*.  Ayt*mf  £*vp«£a>.  Phavorinus. 
Ib  this  stan  I  hive  translated  it,  though  I  must  own 
I  am  pleased  with  what  D'Ablanoourt  says,  Cyrus  U 
ftuta.  Am  Clearehns  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  this 
txptditioo,  oar  ■uthor  has  given  his  character  at  the 
tail  of  the  second  book ;  but  there  being  some  particu- 
an  retatinf  to  him  mentioned  in  Diodorus  Biculus, 
vbieh  are  not  there  taken  notice  of,  I  thought  the  read- 
tr  Bight  not  be  displeased  to  be  informed  of  them,  for 
I  have  mentioned  them  in  the  introduc- 


i 

% 


tAsfififttf.     The  darick  was  a  Persian  gold  coin. 

BsJsas,  Harpocration,  and  tbe  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes, 

an  h  wan  of  equal  value  with  the  Attiek  X(^cZiy  or 

van  twenty  silver  drachms,  that  is,  the  5th  part  of  a 

■her  mine,  sixty  of  which  made  a  talent,  which  last 

to  £193 :  15 : 0  sterling  ;  so  that  10,000  daricks 

33  talents  and  l-3d,  or  £8458 :  6  :  8  of  our 

On   tbe  reverse  of  this  coin  was  an  archer, 

vhich  gaTe  occasion  to  Agesilans  to  say,  that  ho  was 

amen  oat  of  Asia  by  thirty  thousand  erchers,  meaning 

m  suny  daricks  distributed  emong  the  Greek  cities  by 

the  king  of  Persia.    Tbe  authors  before  mentioned  in- 

mrsj  ns  that  this  coin  did  not  derive  its  name  from  Darius, 

the  father  to  Xerxes,  but  from  another  more  ancient 

king:  who   that  should  be,  is  not  so  well  understood, 

■ana  Darius  Hystaspee,  the  father  to  Xerxes,  and  one 

af  the  seven  Persian  noblemen,  who  put  tho  Magi  to 

the  first  Persian  king  of  that  name.    I  am 

able  Prideeux  is  of  opinion,  that  Cyaxares,  brother 

ta  maadaae,  and  undo  to  the  firrt  Cyrus,  is  Darius  the 

itioned  by  Daniel,  from  whom,  he  says,  this 

took  ha  name,  and  who  raused  it  to  be  struck  at 

BaV/lon  during  the  two  years  he  reigned   there ;  but 

Xnepben,  in   his  Cyropedia,  mentions  some  of  this 

aw  to  have  been  found,  among  other  riches,  by  Cyrus, 

bt  eactle  belonging  to  Gobryas,  even  before  tbe  taking 

«f  Babylon  by  tbe  Medes  and  Persians.    Sir  Isaac  Ncw- 

tei  thinks  that  Darius  the  Mcde,  when  he  and  Cyrus 

ask  Sardis,  melted  down    all  the   Lydian  money  he 

■uad  there,  and  re-coined  it  with  his  own  efflgies.     But 

Xnophos  speaks  of  daricks  upon  tbe  occasion  already 

antioaed  even  before  the  taking  of  Sardis,  which  pre- 

Bdcd  that  of  Babylon.    It  is  not  possible  this  could  have 

•■aped  a  man,  to  whom  nothing  either  in  history  or 

aittn  was  unknown ;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he 

baked  upon  it  as  an  anticipation  in  Xenophon,  which 

•Nniaa,  I  find,  prevails  with  some  learned  men.    There 

a  however    a    passage   in  Herodotus    in    Melpomene, 

***k  almost  inclines  one  to  think,  that  Darius  Hystas- 

a*  was  the  author  of  this  coin,  notwithstanding  what 

fckki,  Harpocratioo,  and  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes 

*y  to  the  contrary ;  he  says  there,  that  Darius  Hystas- 

■a  refinrd  gold  to  all  the  purencss  that  was  possible, 

■a!  coined  it  into  money,  Aat"°<  fA*  xt^*'9*  ««$*<*- 
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ricks ;  with  which  money  Clearehns  raised  an 
army,  and  marching  out  of  the  Chersonesus, 
made  war  upon  the  Thracians,  who  inhabit 
above  the  Hellespont,  which,  being  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Greeks,  induced  the  cities 
upon  the  Hellespont  to  subsist  his  forces  with 
greater  cheerfulness.  Thus  was  this  army  also 
secretly  maintained  for  his  service.  Aristip- 
pus  of  Thessaly,  between  whom  and  Cyrus 
there  was  an  intercourse  of  3  hospitality,  being 
oppressed  by  a  contrary  faction  at  home,  came 
to  him,  demanding  two  thousand  mercenaries, 
and  their  pay  for  throe  months,  in  hope,  by 
their  assistance,  to  subdue  his  adversaries.  Cy- 
rus granted  him  four  thousand  men,  and  six 
months'  pay,  desiring  him  to  come  to  no  terms 
with  his  adversaries  without 4  consulting  him. 
In  this  manner  the  army  in  Thessaly  was  also 
privately  maintained  for  his  use.  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  Proxenus,  the  Boeotian,  a  friend 
of  his,  to  attend  with  all  the  men  he  could  raise, 
giving  it  out  that  he  designed  to  make  war 
upon  the  5  Pisidians,  who,  it  was  said,  infested 
his  country.    He  then  ordered  Sophasnetus  the 

Now  it  is  certain  that  all  authors  celebrate  the  daricks 
for  the  fineness  of  the  gold ;  and,  a  few  lines  before,  the 
same  author  says,  Darius  did  this  with  a  view  of  leav- 
ing behind  him  such  a  monument  as  no  other  king  had 
done,  fttuft'irvvev  imutA  knrir&at  tovto  tb  ft%  mKKm  li'a 
jBanXil  K»T»fymrpif«v. 

a  Strof.  £ivcc  xaXurai  I  iureffixopttof,  x»i  o  wwcJix* 
£tif.  Phavorinus.  In  the  same  manner  hospes,  every 
one  knows,  has  both  an  active  and  pawuve  signification. 
These  rites  of  hospitality  wero  of  ancient  date,  and  of 
so  sacred  a  nature,  that  Jupiter  himself  was  thought  to 
preside  over  them,  and  to  punish  the  violations  commit- 
ted against  them,  for  which  reason  he  was  called  s«v»o$; 
with  whom  Ulysses  in  Homer  endeavours,  to  very  little 
purpose,  to  threaten  Polypheme. 

Ziiif  S*  4;riTi/«iiTi»f  .xi-r4a»r  ti  f;fivwv  ti 
ffivtof,  If  {•urOMTii'  iju'  mtSitoirtv  ovp.Sit. 
This  tradition  Virgil  has,  among  many  other*,  transplant- 
ed into  his  iEneid ;  where  the  unhappy  Dido,  when  she 
first  entertained  her  Trojan  guest,  implored  the  favour  of 
Jupiter : 

Jupiter,  bospitibus  nam  tc  dare  Jura  loquuntur. 
Pliny  has  translated  £<*•<>;.  hospitalis,  in  the  account  he 
fives  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter  under  that  denomination; 
this  statue  was  the  work  of  Pamphilu*  a  dinriple  of 
Praxiteles,  and  to  be  seen  in  tho  collection  of  Adinius 
Polliu.  The  same  word  signifies  mercenaries  a  littlo 
lower,  whence  comes  ••►i-nwio-Sai,  A**0v>o?o{iit-,  give*  S* 
oi  fmr$o$o(n.    Harpocration. 

4  ZvptovKivtrnTmi.  The  difference  between  wpZovXivt. 
rdau,  and  rvp'ovKivttv,  appear  a  very  particularly  from  a 
passage  in  Herodotus  in  Polyhymnia,  rvpZivKtviuivev 
t«  «»  o-up?cux.iw«-ii»  ra  %(htt»  ,  where  tbe  former  signifies 
to  ask  advice,  and  the  latter  to  give  it. 

•  ilf(T.ij.s.    Tho  Pisidiuns  inhabited  tho  mountainous 
part  of  Anin  Minor,  which  lies  between  the  Phrygians, 
Lydian*,  and  Carians,  to  whom  ibev  vtere  nwj  Vtwafcta- 
some  neighbours. 
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Stymphalian,  and  Socrates  the  Achaian,  with 
whom  also  ho  had  an  intercourse  of  hospitality, 
to  come  to  him  with  as  many  men  as  they 
could  raise,  pretending  to  make  war  upon  Tis- 
saphernes,  in  conjunction  with  the  banished 
Milesians.     These  too  obeyed  his  commands. 

Having  now  determined  to  march  into  the 
Upper  Asia,  he  pretended  his  design  was  to 
drive  the  Pisidians  entirely  out  of  the  country  : 
and,  as  against  them,  he  assembles  there  both 
his  Barbarian  and  Greek  forces ;  commanding 
at  the  same  time  Clearchus  with  all  his  troops 
to  attend  him,  and  Arlstippus  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  send 
his  army  to  him.  He  also  appointed  Xcnias 
the  Arcadian  who  hod  command  of  the  merce- 
naries in  the  several  cities,  to  come  to  him  with 
all  his  men,  leaving  only  sufficient  garrisons  in 
the  citadels.  He  next  ordered  all  the  troops 
that  were  employed  in  the  siege  of  Miletus, 
together  with  the  banished  citizens,  to  join 
him,1  engaging  to  the  last,  if  his  expedition  was 
attended  with  success  not  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
till  he  had  restored  them.  These  cheerfully 
obeyed  him  (for  they  gave  credit  to  what  he 
said),  and,  taking  their  arms  with  them,  came 
to  Sardcs.  Xcnias  also  came  thither  with  the 
garrisons  he  had  drawn  out  of  the  cities,  con- 
sisting of  four  thousand  heavy-armed  men. 
Proxcnus  brought  with  him  fifteen  hundred 
heavy-armed  and  five  hundred  2  light-armed 
men.  Sophsnetus,  the  Stymphalian,  a  thousand 
heavy-armed ;  Socrates,  the  Achaian,  about 
five  hundred  heavy-armed  ;  Pasion,  the  Maga- 
rean,  seven  hundred  men.  Both  ho  and  So- 
crates were  among  those  who  were  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Miletus.  These  came  to  him 
to  3  Sardcs,  Tissapherncs  observing  all  this,  and 
looking  upon  these  preparations  as  greater  than 
were  necessary  against  the  Pisidians,  went 4  to 
the  king  with  all  the  haste  he  could,  taking 

*  Ts  :t£cj«ii  3$  MVT3I,-,  ii  A.*Kj.-f  x<ir*iif  »;,n»  i;k  » 
irrt*TtviT:t /*i  TTftr  7iv  xxvtrxtr >*•,  w{»vf  ice.  Thi"  sen- 
tence i*  thus  trnnxlated  by  P'Aliluncourt,  arce  assurance 
de  ne  plus  fnirc  d'entreprife  arant  leur  retabHutcmtnt, 
which  i.«  m>  apparently  foreign  from  tho  author's  sense, 
that  it  is  unntTPHHDry  to  make  any  observation*  upon  it. 

•  Tuicirjc.  Thcso  are  the  same  with  \J>«>>:«,  mention- 
ed above. 

s  Zufhi;.  Bardes  was  tho  capital  of  Lydia,  and  the 
■eat  of  itd  king*;  tho  firxt  CyruN  took  it  afti;r  a  *i«?ge  of 
fourteen  day*,  and  in  it  Cra-sus,  after  he  had  reigned  u 
many  years.  It  was  afterward*  tot  on  fire,  by  the  Ioni- 
an*, and  with  it  the  templo  of  th«  goddess  Cybelc ;  which 
was  the  pretence  afterwards  mado  uio  of  by  Xerxes  for 
burning  the  temples  of  the  Greeks. 
*  '/?/  6xriktm.     tif  if  frequently  used  by  the  Attic 


with  him  about  five  hundred  hone;  and  the 
king  being  informed  by  Tissaphernea  of  the 
intended  5  expedition  of  Cyrus,  prepared  him- 
self to  oppose  him. 

*  Cyrus,  with  the  forces  I  hove  mentioned, 
marched  from  Sardes ;  and  advancing  through 
Lydia  in  6  three  days,  made  twenty-two  7  part- 
songs,  as  far  as  the  river  Mavander.     This 

writers  for  *•*?»,  which  possibly  may  be  understood.  Id 
this  sense  it  U  employed  in  the  first  of  those  two  verses 
which  Pompey  repeated,  when  be  put  bimsslf  in  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt. 

KflVflV  Vt<    £su&Sf  H»  fXfvSff  9f  jKOJUf. 

•  Tsr  Kufiv  o-T5A.iv.  £raX9(  xai  T9  sti£»»9»  rrpsrivp*. 
Suidas.  *«•  n  J»»  > >;  sro^im.  Phavorinve.  The  author 
first  mentioned  quotes  a  passage  out  of  Arrian,  in  which 
0-Tcx.oi  u  tuken  in  the  same  sense  our  author  uses  it  io 
this  place.   £.t3(x«i»  m*<?»*  rap  o-tqko*  £no-*Ktm{  in  tip 

s  Xracrpcv,-  Tfttf.  I  hare  ssid  three  day ■*  march,  hi 
the  same  manner  as  the  Roman  authors  amy,  tertii*  cat* 
trit,  without  any  regard  to  the  particular  distance  frost 
one  pluce  to  another,  hut  only  to  the  motion  uf  the  amy. 
In  this  I  am  confirmed  by  Dtodorui  Sic  ulna,  who  speak* 
ing  of  tho  march  of  the  Greek  army  in  their  retrial 
through  the  country  of  the  Mosyncecians,  explains  »«■ 
ot«*/*;u5,  mentioned  by  our  author  upon  that  oceasioa, 

by  IV  »|lll(Xi;   OATuu. 

rraSuvt  ty.zv.  HeHvchiu*.  Herodotus  says  the  stas 
thing.  On  the  other  hand.  Strata  says,  some  make  it 
sixty,  others  thirty  or  forty  stadia;  bnt  this  may  hi 
some  degree  be  reconciled  by  the  Etymological  Lexicon, 
which  explains  it  thus,  Tr*e»o-uyyatt  t{i«kovt»  rrstts 
w*f»  IIii<rai;,  ■x*^  Ai^u-mst;  V  f  =  nio*T»  ;  an  that  lb) 
porosang  was  thirty  stadia  among  the  Persians,  aes 
fsixty  among  tho  Egyptians:  but  as  the  march  of  thf 
Greek  army,  dc*cril»>il  hy  our  author,  lay  through  Per* 
sia,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  hut  he  followed  their  accoatU 
It  may  not  bo  improper  to  observe,  that  a  stadiam  coo* 
tains  one  hundred  :<>««««  or  fathoms.  tt*\h¥  io"*ini 
Umrcv  Pbnvorinus,  that  is,  GOO  feet,  ofyw«*,  being  •£- 
cording  to  the  same  anthor,  r  ixtxth  tm  xsij**  rit  te 
xXxth  <tti!^:u;,  that  is,  a  fathom.  I  know  very  wcBi 
that  the  Greek  foot  contained  .0875  decimals  more  thai 
an  English  foot,  ko  that  whoever  ha*  a  mind  to  ha  exact. 
must  compute  according  to  that  fraction.  As  the  pan- 
Ming,  stadium,  and  pk'thrum  are  frequently  mentioned  it 
the  course  of  thin  history,  I  thought  it  proper  to  explthi 
them  at  first,  that  we  may  have  done  with  them :  theph> 
thrum  has  not  yet  been  taken  notice  of:  Suidas  sayi  k 
contains  one  hundred  feet,  <%'•  it  to  *Ki?i»*  *3*«f  (1 
or,  as  both  he  and  I'havorinus  affirm,  together  with  tat 
Greek  scholiast  upon  this  passage  of  Ilomer,  where  SI 
speaks  of  Tityus 

■      -       'O  J'  nr*  irfia  xiTto  rri&iS'f*, 
to  T9u  9>T«<iisu  f.rcv  u.f.. ;  the  sixth  part  of  a  stadlaav 
that  is,  one  hundred  feel.     As  the  Latin  tongue  has  Si 
word  to  cxprt'**  »*»jt*.»  in  this  sense,  with  accuracy, 
jugcrum,  nullifying  a  square   measure,  (though  I  sal 
sensible  tho  poem  u«o  it  nlro  for  t>.i.*(ov)  the  Lads 
translator*  haw  thought  themselves  under  a  necessity  of 
using  the  word  plethrum :  I  hope  I  shall  also  be  allowta 
to  use  ih«  Words  para  sang,  stadium,  and  plethnun,  aflat 
having  explained  them. 
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riwr  is  two  plethra  in  breadth ;  and  having  a 
bridge  over  it,  supported  by  seven  boats,  he 
pwd  over,  and  advanced  through  Phrygia, 
Baking  in  one  day's  march  eight  parasangs,  to 
Colossi,  a  large  city,  rich  and  well  inhabited, 
where  he  staid  seven  days,  when  Menon  the 
IWmlian,  came  to  him,  with  a  thousand 
beaty-trmed  men,  and  five  hundred  targe  tee  rs, 
noattiDg  of  Dolopians,  j£nians,  and  Olyn- 
Uuim.  )  From  thence  be  made,  in  three  days* 
Birch,' twenty  parasangs  to  Celsno,  a  city  of 
Phrygia,  large,  rich,  and  well  inhabited.     Here 
the  pilace  of  Cyrus  stood,  with  a  large 1  park 
Wl  of  wild  beasts,  which  Cyrus  hunted   on 
bone-bock,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  exercise 
Himself  and  his  horses.    Through  the  middle 
of  toil  park  runs  the  river  Msander,  but  the 
bead  of  it  rises  in  the  palace ;   it  runs  also 
through  the  city  of  Celamae.    There  is  besides 
i  fortified  paluce  belonging  to  the  -great  king  in 
Ceisnc,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Marsyas,  under 
the  ciudeL    This  river  likewise  runs  through 
the  city,  and  falls  into  the  Msander.     the  Mar- 
ias is  twenty-five  feet  broad:  here  Apollo  is 
nid  to  hive  slain  Marsyas,  whom  contending 
with  him  3  in  music,  he  had  overcome,  and  to 
have  hung  up  his  skin  in  the  cave,  from  whence 
the  springs  flow :  for  this  reason  the  river  is 
called  Marsyas.     Here  Xerxes,  when  he  fled 
bom  Greece  after  his  defeat,  is  said  to  have 
built  both  this  palace  and  the  citadel  of  Ce- 
ftue.    Here  Cyrus  staid  thirty  days,  and  hither 
Clearchus  the  banished  Lacedemonian  came 
with  a  thousand  heavy-armed  men,  five  hundred 
Thracian4  targeteers,  and  two  hundred  Cretan 

in«fa;i.r9,*.  Thii  word  is,  no  doubt,  of  Persian 
•rtpsal,  and  like  many  other  Tertian  words,  as  Julius 
Foils*  says,  commonly  used  by  the  Grifeks.  These 
P*rk*  planted  with  stately  forest  nnd  fruit-trees  of  cv- 
«T  kind,  well  watered  nnd  stocked  with  plenty  of  wild 
fcub.  were  very  deservedly  in  great  request  among 
toe  Persians.  Plutarch  telU  us,  that  Tissaplierncs,  to 
•tow  his  opinion  of  the  elegance  of  Alcibindcs's  tnstc, 
pTt  this  name  to  that  which  belonged  to  him.  The 
•wlewastir al  writers  after  Pt.  Jerome  have  thought  fit 
to  translate  the  garden  of  Eden  in  Moses,  Paradisu* 
tf/sst«fr«;  and  the  Septuagint  i»T>-  y*e*'onr<f,Tfutm, 
■skiac  Eden  an  appellative,  though  they  oftcner  make 
ft  a  prop*?  name.  The  English  translation  says  the 
fifeea  of  Eden,  which  agrees  with  the  Hebrew. 

*Hty*Kiv  c ««-.>. i *;.  This  is  the  title  given  by  all 
Ae  Creek  authors  to  the  king  of  Persia,  which  is  prc- 
■md  to  the  successors  of  Mahomet  in  that  of  the 
Cn  ad  Seignior. 

■Hie  r-.3,gt;.  Hutchinson  he*  proved  from  several 
Utauritte*  that  re:n  in  this  place  signifies  skill  in  mu- 
sk, rather  than  wisdom. 

•  IljXTsrTai.    Here  wiXTswrai  seems  to  be  taken  in 


archers.  At  the  same  time  Soaias  the  Syra- 
cusan  came  with  a  thousand  heavy-armed  men, 
and  Sophenetus  the  Arcadian  with  a  thousand 
more.  /Here  Cyrus  reviewed  the  Greeks  in 
the  park,  and  took  an  account  of  their  num- 
bers; they  amounted  in  the  whole  to  eleven 
thousand  heavy-armed  men,  and  about  two 
thousand  targeteers. 

From  hence  Cyrus  mado  in  two  days'  march 
ten  parasangs,  and  arrived  at  Pelts,  a  city 
well  inhabited :  there  he  staid  three  days,  dur- 
ing which  Xenias  the  Arcadian  solemnized  the 
5  Lupercalian  sacrifice,  and  celebrated  a  game ; 
the  prizes  were  golden  G  scrapers ;  at  this  game 
Cyrus  was  present.  From  thence  he  made  in 
two  marches  twelve  parasangs,  and  came  to 
the  market  of  the  Cramians,  a  city  well  inhab- 
ited, the  last  of  the  country  of  Mysia.  From 
thence  he  made  in  three  days'  march  thirty  pa- 
rasangs, and  arrived  at  a  well  peopled  city,  call- 
ed 7  the  Plain  of  Caystrus,  where  he  staid  five 
days.  There  was  now  due  to  the  soldiers 
above  three  months'  pay,  which  they,  coming 
often  to  y  his  door,  demanded.  He  continued 
to  give  them  hopes,  and  was  visibly  concerned ; 
for  he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  deny  money, 
when  he  had  it.  Hither  Epyaxa,  the  wife  to 
Syennesis  king  of  the  Cilicians,  came  to  Cyrus ; 

a  comprehensive  sense,  and  to  iuclude  all  those  who 
were  not  heavy-armed  men. 

•  t*  Auk* i ».  This  was  an  Arcadian  sacrifice,  insti- 
tuted in  honor  of  Pan,  and  brought  by  Evnnder  into 
Italy,  when  he,  with  his  followers,  settled  upon  the 
Palatine  Hill.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  from  whom 
I  have  this,  adds,  that  sifter  the  sacrifice  was  over,  the 
priests  ran  through  the  streets  naked  all  but  their  mid- 
die,  which  wns  covered  with  the  skins  of  the  victims 
newly  sacrificed  ;  this  sacrifice,  he  says,  continued  to 
his  time,  which  is  confirmed  by  Dion  Cassius  and  Plu- 
tarch. Virgil  has  taken  notice  of  this  circumstance  of  the 
Lupercalian  priests  running  nnked,  among  the  other 
points  of  history,  with  which  the  shield  of  iGncas  is 
embellished. 

Hie  t-xultantCK  Pnho*,  nuriosquc  Lupcrcos, 
Lnni^MTn-que  apir-i-K,  ot  lupua  ancilia  cu-lo 
Extudcrat. 

•  ET>.i^yi?<«.  In  Latin,  «£rtjri7e«.  They  were  instru- 
ments used  in  bathing,  both  by  the  (J reeks  and  Ro- 
mans; with  these  they  scraped  their  bodies.  D'Ablan- 
court  has  rendered  it,  des  etrille.a  d'or  ;  for  which  he 
makes  an  excune:  the  best  I  can  make  for  the  word  I 
have  made  use  of  is.  that  I  know  no  other. 

•«  K*u(TTf:w  mit'.v.  D'AMancourt  sunpects  this  pas- 
sage to  he  corrupted  :  but  Hutchinson  says,  this  plain 
may  very  probably  have  given  name  to  the  city. 

•  Mji-tic  i-i  t*c  Juf  x;.  The  custom  of  uttending  at 
the  door  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  was  introduced  by  the 
first  Cyrus,  as  we  find  intheCyroptrdia,  cvt«x»i  vuvit* 

wo»©Ct*»  sT  k*tj«  tv.v  *A<rt«r  :.  ^c  3»c«>.i«  svti;  5tg asrivevT* 

t«;  Tii»  oe#x-»Trv  Vv#».-.  It  was  in  u«e  as  long  as  the 
Persian  empire.  This  compliment  was  paid  to  the  satraps 
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it  wo  taid  she  made  him  a  present  of  great 
sums  of  money.  Cyrus  therefore  gave  the 
army  four  months'  pay  at  that  time.  The  Ci- 
lician  queen  had  a  guard  of  Cilicians  and  As- 
pendians  ;  and  Cyrus  was  reported  to  have  an 
amour  with  her. 

From  thenee  he  made,  in  two  days'  march, 
ten  parasangs,  and  came  to  the  city  of1  Thym- 
brium,  a  town  well  inhabited.  Here  was  a 
fountain  near  the  road,  called  the  fountain  of 
Midas,  king  of  Phrygia,  where  Midas  is  said  to 
have  2  caught  the  satyr,  by  mixing  the  fountain 
with  wine.  From  thence  he  made,  in  two 
days'  march,  ten  parasangs,  and  arrived  at  Ty- 
ricum,  a  populous  town,  where  he  staid  three 
days.  And  here,  it  is  said,  the  Cilician  queen 
desired  Cyrus  to  show  her  his  army ;  in  com- 
pliance therefore  with  her  request,  Cyrus  re- 
viewed in  the  plain,  both  his  Greek  and  Bar- 
barian forces ;  ordering  the  Greeks  to  dispose 
themselves,  according  to  their  custom,  and 
stand  in  order  of  battle,  and  that  each  of  the 
commanders  should  draw  up  his  own  men  ;  so 
they  were  drawn  up  3  four  deep.  Menon  had 
the  right  with  his  people,  and  Clearchus  the 
left  with  his  men ;  the  rest  of  tho  generals  be- 
ing in  the  centre.  First  therefore  Cyrus  viewed 
the  Barbarians,  (they  marched  by  him  drawn 
up  in  troops4  and  companies,)  then  the  Greeks, 
Cyrus  driving  by  them  on  a  car,  and  the  Cili- 
cian queen  in  a  chariot.5  They  had  all  brazen 
helmets,  scarlet  vests,  greaves,  and  burnished 


an  well  as  to  the  king*.  It  is  possible  the  nnme  of 
the  Port  given  to  the  rourt  of  the  <>rand  Heignior  was 
derived  from  hence,  rather  than  from  the  great  gate 
leading  to  the  seraglio,  as  is  generally  thought. 

t  t*»nZ<nv.    A  town  of  Phrygia. 

t^fiurai.  I  have  translated  this  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  our  author  had  said  **?*«»,  which  is  the  word 
made  use  of  by  Maximus  Tyrius,  speaking  of  this  ad- 
venture ;    Kauiivtt    Tiv  Zxrvftv  n.$(*r*i    Otv*>    xfrv^r. — 

For  this  reason  I  am  of  opinion,  that  sat  y  rum  venatug 
is  not  so  proper  in  Leunclaviusand  Hutchinson. 

i  En  TirTjtf^.  This  is  what  Arrian  in  his  Tactics 
calls Tf»  tx'.v  i&Tiif»i  t^t  rire-Af*;.  Leunclavius  and 
Hutchinson  have  s.tid,  in  quutemis  dixpotiti,  which,  I 
think,  Mgnificti  rather  that  they  were  drawn  up  in  pla- 
toons of  four  men  each.  D'Ablancourl  is  much  clearer, 
a  quatre  dt  hauteur. 

4  k*t*  iK*i}  %xi  xaT*  t»;ii{.  *ia.h  in  Greek,  and 
turma  in  1*atin,  are  proper  to  the  horse,  as  tx;,.{  and 
eohors  are  to  the  fool;  though  I  know  there  are  some 
examples  where  the  two  last  arc  applied  to  the  horse 
also;  however  in  this  place  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
▼*;»»{  signifies  companies  of  foot. 

i'A(n»u*l*,;.  PiuUrch  employs  this  word  for  a 
close  carriage  used  by  women.  D'Ablancourt  has  not 
diBiiuguiaLed  it  in  hia  translation  from  >**»«•. 


shields.  After  he  had6  passed  by  them  all, 
he  stopped  his  car  in  the  centre  of  the  front, 
and  sending  Pigres  his  interpreter  to  tb6 
Greek  generals,  he  ordered  the  whole  line' 
to  present  their  pikes  and  advance  in  order  of 
battle :  these  conveyed  his  orders  to  the  sol- 
diers ;  who,  when  the  trumpets  sounded,  pre- 
sented their  pikes  and  advanced ;  then,  march- 
ing 8  faster  than  ordinary,  with  shouts,  ran  of 
their  own  accord  to  the  tents.  Upon  this, 
many  of  the  Barbarians  were  seized  with  (ear; 
the  Cilician  queen  quitted  her  chariot,  and 
fled ;  and  the  sutlers  leaving  their  commodi- 
ties, ran  away :  the  Greeks  not  without 
laughter,  repaired  to  their  tents.  The  Cili- 
cian queen,  seeing  the  lustre  and  order  of  their 
army,  was  in  admiration,  and  Cyrus  pleased  to 
see  the  terror  with  which  the  Greeks  had 
struck  the  Barbarians. 

Thence,  in  three  days*  march,  be  made  twen- 
ty parasangs,  and  came  to  Iconium,  the  last 
city  of  Phrygia,  where  be  staid   three  days. 
Thence  he  made  in  five  days'  march,  thirty 
parasangs  through  Lycao'nia ;  which  being  an 
enemy's  country,  he  gave  the  Greeks  leave  to 
plunder  it.     From  hence  he  sent  the  Cilician 
queen  into  Cilicia  the  shortest  way,  and  ap- 
pointed Menon  the  Thessalian,  himself,  with 
his  soldiers,  to  escort  her.     Cyrus,  with  the 
rest  of  tho  army,  moved   on   through  Capps- 
docia,  and  in  four  days'  march,  made  five  aad 
twenty  parasangs  to  Dana,  a  large  and  rich 
city,  well  inhabited.     Here  he  staid  three  days, 
during  which  he  put  to  death  Megmphernes, 
a  Persian,  one  of  his  courtiers,9  with  another 

•  'E;ni  a-**™,-  **e  r.Kari.  This  is  rendered  by  IFA*- 
lancourt,  apres  lot  avoir  eon  temple. 

i  iifti*Kitr"T*t  t»  otx«.  There  is  a  passage  qaotts" 
by  8uldns  out  of  Demosthenes  in  his  first  Philippic  i» 
which  TecSxxx.io-S'*.  j*  usei|  in  the  same  sense  oar  n- 
thor  utfesithere,  *e'.Z%KKtT7*t  i.  t»;  x**r*<  «»•  **** 

Tllf  IvatrriOlr   OVTI    0i4«»t   SVTI    t~f».l<,    Where    SoMsS   *** 

plains  Tfo5»fc.*.i«-*s»«  t»(  %<•?■(  by  w^9t»»»««  tju  jci»i** 
I.  .»«  AtixMv :  so  that  we>Z*kktv  t«  1*k»  will  be  tl* 
same  with  *»?*«  t«  So* *ts,  a  word  of  coratnasd  stf*' 
tioued  by  Arrian  in  his  Tactics.  D'Ablancourl  h*** 
I  think,  said  very  properly  qu'itsJlMeentbaisitrliir*' 
que*. 

•  Hkt-tsv.  I  am  sensible  that  £»ttb»  Is  not  alwtf" 
used  in  a  comparative  sense ;  it  sometimes,  Uuisf1 
rarely,  signifies  no  more  than  *££vc,  t«x«**.  m  TM' 
chius  explains  it ;  however,  it  is  generally  usrd  IsU* 
sense  I  have  given  it  by  the  Attic  writers,  (**tti»  **'• 
t»*o»*  Tnx»or,'E\>.i!vi<.    Phavoriniis. 

•  ♦o«»«««o-TPir  carixtio*.  I  have  never  met  wits  !*■ 
word  ?ouriH«0-Ti!c  in  any  author  but  Xenophon.orisi&f 
lexicon  ancient  or  modern,  hut  Heaychias,  wljoqso"* 
this  passage  without  explaining  It;  so  that  Um  reset" 
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penon  who  had  a  principal  command,  accus- 
ing them  of  treachery.    Thence  they  prepared 
to  penetrate  into  Cilicia;  the  entrance  l  was 
jut  broad  enough  for  a  chariot  to  pass,  very 
stop,  and  inaccessible  to  an  army,  if  there  had 
been  any  opposition ;  and,  Syennesis  was  said 
to  have  possessed  himself  of  the  eminences, 
ia  order  to  guard  the  pasa;  for  which  reason, 
Cjrun  staid  one  day  in  the  plain.      The  day 
iter,  news  was  brought  by  a  messenger  that 
ejeooesis  had   quitted  the  eminences,  upon 
information  that  both  Menon's  army  were  in 
Cilicia,  within  the  mountains,  and  also  that 
Twos   was2   sailing  round    from    Ionia    to 
Cilicia  with  the  galleys  that  belonged  to  the 
Ucedcmonians,  and  to  Cyrus,  who  immedi- 
ately marched  up  the  mountains  without  op- 
position,   and8  made  himself  master  of   the 
tots,  in  which  the  Cilicians  lay  to  oppose  his 
passage.     From    thence    he    descended  into 
t  large  and  beautiful  plain,  well  watered,  and 
All  of  all  sorts  of  trees  and  vines ;  abounding 
in4  sesame,  panic,  millet,  wheat,  and  barley; 
and  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  and  high  ridge 
of  bills  from  sea  to  sea. 

■ad  translator*  are  left  to  shift  fur  themselves  as  well  as 
laeycan.  Leunclavitu  and  Hutchinson  havo  said  re- 
fhm  par-pare  Hnctorem,  which  I  can  by  no  moans 
approve  of,  since  the  king's  purple  dyer  does  neither 
stem  to  be  a  proper  person  to  attend  Cyras  in  a  mili- 
tary expedition,  neither  does  he  appear  a  proper  ac- 
esnpliee  ia  a  de*ign  of  this  nature,  with  so  considerable 
a  person  as  the  other  is  represented.  D'Ablancourt 
hat  sud  mmtre  it  sa  garderobe;  this  indeed  answers 
the  reo  objections  I  made  to  the  other  interpretation, 
■at  I  am  apt  to  believe,  if  Xenophon  had  designed  to 
•esote  any  particular  notice,  be  would  have  made  use 
•f  the  oniric,  and  have  said  to*  eiivixio-riiv  c»rtxn». 
H.  Stephens  baa  employed  a  very  rlamical  word,  purpu- 
mw,  which  answers  properly  to  e«»v«J,  whence,  eo«- 
*'"r>«f  U  derived  ;  this  is  the  sense  I  have  given  to  the 
*wi  though  I  am  very  far  from  being  fond  of  it. 

•'HsimcJim.  This  is  the  pas*  which  Arrian  calls 
**•  *>Aa;  r»f  KtXixia.,-,  which  Alexander  poftteiwcd 
kisMrlf  of.  is  be  marched  into  Cilicia  to  engage  Dariun. 
•Tkt  say  before,  be  encamped  in  the  place,  where  we 
■oeiad  Cyrus,  a$«xo/*i»oc,  says  Arrian,  i»«  to  k»(cv 
Tl»5vi  Sif30xvTt  (TTfiTaa-iocr,  where  he  left  Parmonion, 
*•*•  he  went  himself  to  attack  the  pass. 

*  ITifia-A.jeuo'a;.  Hutchinson  very  justly  observes, 
tktt  rt (ivxttw  in  properly  used  by  Xenophon  to  describe 
toe  course  a  ship  muit  take  from  the  coast  of  Ionia  to 
tkat  of  Cilicia  ;  bat  this  has  not  been  preserved  either  in 
■wot  Leanelavius's  translation,  any  more  than  in  that  of 
IMUneourt. 

*  'Lxi.  I  have  followed  the  conjecture  of  Muretus, 
wsomd*  'i»xi  instead  of  i«Ji,  in  which  I  am  supported 
■7  Hitehinton. 

*  lnr»fii¥.  This  plant  is  common  in  the  Levant, 
sad  is  called  by  Tournefort,  digitalis  orientalis ;  of  the 
atd  of  which  tbey  make  an  oil,  that  is  good  to  eat,  and 

15  • 


After  he  had  left  the  mountains,  he  advanced 
through  the  plain,  and  having  made  five  and 
twenty  parasangs  in  four  days'  march,  arrived 
at  *  Tarsus,  a  large  and  rich  city  of  Cilicia, 
where  stood  the  palace  of  Syennesis  king  of 
Cilicia ;  having  the  river  6  Cydnus  running 
through  the  middle  of  it,  and  is  two  hundred 
feet  in  breadth.  This  city  was  7  abandoned  by 
the  inhabitants,  who,  with  Syennesis,  fled  to  a 
fastness  upon  the  mountains,  those  only  except- 
ed who  kept  the  public  houses :  but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  8  Soli  and  Issi,  who  lived  near  the  sea, 
did  not  quit  their  habitations.     Epyaxa,  the 

for  several  other  uses.  Panic  and  millet  are  to  like  one 
another,  that  they  are  scarco  to  be  distinguished  but  by 
tho  manner  in  which  thoy  bring  forth  their  grain,  the 
former  bearing  it  in  ears,  and  the  latter  in  bunches ; 
they  both  make  \cry  bad  bread,  and  are  chiefly  used  to 
fat  fowls.  D'Ablancourt  has  thought  fit  to  render  this 
period  by  remplic  de  toutcs  sortes  de fruits  et  de  grains  ; 
but  his  reason  for  it  is  still  more  curious  than  his  trans- 
lation. I  was  so  much  entertained  with  the  vivacity  of 
it,  that  I  cannot  help  transcribing  bis  words:  J*  Fai 
tranche,  says  he,  en  deux  mots,  pour  ne  pas  veuir  a  un 
detail  ennuueux. 

•  T»c<rev,-.  Tarsus,  a  considerable  city  of  Cicilia,  was 
built  by  Sardanapalus,  who  built  both  that  and  Anchia- 
lus,  another  city  not  far  from  it,  in  one  day;  which, 
though  incredible  to  tho*o  who  do  not  consider  how 
many  millions  of  men  tho  Assyrian  kings  had  at  their 
command,  is  however  attested  by  an  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tion, which  Arrian  ha*  truncated.  Thu  inscription  was, 
it  seems,  engraved  on  the  monument  of  thi*  prince,  upon 
which  stood  his  statue,  in  the  attitude  of  a  pcr«on  who 
expresses  a  contempt,  with  his  hundx  clapped  together, 
or,  as  Strabo  says,  I  think  more  probably,  by  seeming  to 
snap  his  fingers.  The  sense  of  this  inscription  m  so  very 
philosophical,  that  I  cannot  omit  it,  though  at  the  same 
time,  the  phrase  is  so  very  libertine,  that  I  shall  not 
trauslato  it.  X*t$*v*a-xkz{  *o  Arxxvt-{a{«jjou  rati;,  A{* 
%%*Xiv  xki  T*(<rov  iu  *tf*t(»  ftt»  i&tiparo.  «-u  St,  m  £ivf, 
triit,  x»«  jrtu,  xat  «■»»£»,  *«(  t'  ukk*  r*  oev j^j-.t»v»  ov* 
ovts  tcvtov  *\t»:  instead  of  x««c»,  others  read  =jciw, 
which  Arrian  *uyn  is  the  sense  of  the  Assyrian  word: 
and  which  Plutarch,  speaking  of  this  inscription,  haa 
rendwd  by  «cp9ii«c»»{i. 

•  Kv^is;.  This  river  rises  out  of  mount  Taurus  and 
running  through  a  clean  country,  is  remarkable  for  the 
coldness  and  clearness  of  its  stream ;  this  tempted  Alex- 
ander after  along  and  sultry  march  to  bathe  iu  it,  which 
had  like  to  have  put  an  end  both  to  hi*  life  and  his  vic- 
tories ;  but  the  care  of  his  physician,  or  the  strength  of 
his  constitution,  soon  recovored  him,  aud  once  more  let 
him  loose  upon  mankind. 

i  EgiXtM-ov,  Sec.  I  agree  entirely  with  Hutchinson 
against  Leunclnvius  and  Stephens,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  toeu-rsmc  or  of  any  thing  of  that 
kind  to  perfect  this  sentence.  These  aposiopeses  are 
frequeut  in  the  Attic  writers. 

•  S..K-.  (.  This  city  was  afterwards  called  Pompeiopo* 
lis.  It  was  formerly  a  colony  of  the  AthcnianM,  who  for* 
getting  by  length  of  time  thtir  mother-tongue,  or  at 
least  the  grammar  of  it,  spoke  a  hurbarous  language, 
from  whom  the  word  solecism,  bo  dreadful  in  the  ears 
of  school  boys,  took  its  name. 


XENOPHON   ON  THE 


wife  of  Syennesis  cunt  lo  Tamis  five   daya 

I  had   received  this  money,  I  did  not  tTFMOfi 

Wore  Cyrus.     In  Ihe  pannage  over  the  moun- 

it up  for  my  own  use.  01 :l  lavish  it  in  plruuM 

tains  into  the  plain,  two  companies  of  Mcnon's 

but  laid  it  out  upon  you.      And   first,  I  mad 

army  were  mining.     It  was  said  by  some,  that, 

war  upon  the  Thraciana,  and  with  your   stall 

while  they  were  intent  on  plunder,  they  »t« 

tance  revenged   the  injuries  thay  had    done  1 

cut  off  by  the  Cilicions,  and  by  others,  that 

Greece,  by  driving   them  out  of  the  Chersan 

being  left  behind,  and  unable  to  find  the  real 

sua,  where  they  were  endeavouring  to  diapnssta 

of    the   army,  or    gain    the    road,  they    wan- 

the Greek    inhabitants  or  their  landa.      Air. 

dered   about  the  country,  and  were  destroyed. 

that,  when  I  was  summoned  by  Cyrus,  I  raJiiai 

'  The  number  of  these  amounted   to  one  hun- 

you to  htr    with  (bis  view,  that,  if  then-  wssj 

dred  heavy -armed  men.       The  rest,  as  soon  as 

occasion,  1  might  in  return  for  his  '  favour*  ' 

they  arrived,  resenting  the  loss  of  their  com- 

of  service  to  him  ;  but,  since  you  refuse  la  j 

panions,  plundered  both  the  city  of  Tarsus,  on  with  me,  and  I  am  under  a  necessity  ritbt 
and  the  palace  that  stood  there.  Cyrus,  as  by  betraying  you,  to  rely  on  the  friendship  s 
soon  as  he  entered  the  city, sent  for  Syenncsis  ;  Cyrus;  or.  by  being  false  to  him.  lo  adhere'  I 
but  he  alleging  that  he  had  never  yet  put  him-  yoa\  though  I  am  in  doubt  whether  1  shall  tt 
•elf  in  the  hands  of  any  person  of  superior  right  or  not.  However,  I  have  determined  * 
power,  declined  coming,  tilt  his  wife  prevailed  give  you  the  *  preference,  and  with  you  to  sol 
Upon  him,  ond  received  assurance  from  Cyrus,  fer  erory  thing  that  may  happen.  -Neuot 
After  that,  when  they  met,  Syenncsis  gave  shall  any  one  say,  that,  having  ledihedrfsl 
Cyrus  great  sums  of  money  lo  puy  his  army,  among  Barbarians,  I  betrayed  the  Greeks,  (0 
and  Cyrus  made  htm  such  presents  as  are  of  preferred  the  friendship  of  the  Barbarism 
great  value  among  king*  ;  these  were  a  horso  but,  since  you  refuse  lo  obey  me,  and  lo  fullm 
with  a  golden  bit,  a  chain,  bracelets,  and  *  sci-  ,  me,  I  will  follow  you,  and  share  in  all  jW 
mitar.  of  gold,  with  a  Persian  robe,  besides s  sufferings;  for  t  look  upon  yon  as  my  coutiU] 
the  exemption  of  his  country  from  further  plun- ,  my  friends,  and  fel  low-so  Id  icn,  and  thot  *H 
der  ;  lo  this  be  added  the  restitution  of  the  pria-  ,  you  I  shall  live  in  honour  wherever  I  am ;  bl 


oners  ihey  had  taker! 

Here  Cyrus  and  the  army  si 
the  soldiers  declaring  Ihey  would  go  no  further ; 
>r  they  suspected  he  was  leading  them  a 


rherever  they  were  found*. will 
■  army  staid  twenty  days,    my 


ithout  you.  that  I  shall  neither  be  useful  I 
friends,  nor    formidable    to   my  eneiast 
Be   assured,   therefore,  that  whilhetsoever  J» 
I  resolve  to  go  with  you."     Thus  apnl 
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These  thing!  gave  Cyrus  great  perplexity 
and  uneasiness :  so  he  sent  for  Clearchus,  who 
refuted  to  go,  bat  despatched  a  messenger  to 
him,  unknown  to  the  soldiers,  with  encourage- 
ment that  this  affair  would  take  a  favourable 
tiro.  He  advised  Gyrus  to  send  for  him,  but 
atthe  same  time  let  him  know  that  he  did  not 
soign  to  go  to  him.  After  this,  assembling 
bit  own  soldiers,  with  those  who  were  lately 
com  to  him,  and  as  many  of  the  rest  as 
desire  to  be  present,  he  spoke,  to  them  as 

fcOows: 

*  Fellow-soldiers !  it  is  certain  the  affairs  of 
Cjros  are  in  the  same  situation  in  respect  to 
u,  with  ours  in  regard  to  him ;  for  neither 
m  we  any  longer  his  soldiers,  since  we  refuse 
to  follow  him,  neither  does  he  any  longer  give 
n»  piy.  I  know  he  thinks  himself  unjustly 
treated  by  us ;  so  that,  when  he  sends  for  me, 
I  lew*  to  go  to  him,  chiefly  through  shame, 
boose  I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  having 
deceived  him  in  every  thing ;  in  the  next  place, 
through  fear,  lest  he  should  cause  me  to  be 
tpprehended  and  punished  for  the  wrongs  he 
thinks  I  have  done  him.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  this  is  no  time  for  us  to  sleep,  or 
to  neglect  the  care  of  ourselves,  but  to  consult 
whit  is  to  be  done.  If  wo  stay,  we  are  to  con- 
sider by  what  means  we  may  stay  with  the 
potest  security ;  and  if  we  resolve  to  go  away, 
how  we  may  go  with  the  greatest  safety,  and 
•apply  ourselves  with  provisions ;  for  without 
these,  neither  a  commander,  or  a  private  man, 
can  he  of  any  use.  Cyrus  is  a  very  valuable 
friend,  where  he  is  a  friend ;  but  the  severest 
tnttny.  where  he  is  an  enemy.  He  is  also 
toaster  of  that  strength  in  foot,  horse,  and  at 
**.  which  we  all  both  see  and  are  acquainted 
with,  for  truly  we  do  not  seem  to  be  encamped 
*l  i  great  distance  from  him ;  so  that  this  is 
the  lime  for  every  one  to  advise  what  he  judges 
h«t"    Here  he  stopped. 

I'pori  this  some  rose  up  of  their  own  accord 
to  give  their  opinions ;  others,  by  his  direction, 
tothow  the  difficulties  either  of  straying,  or 
going  without  the  approbation  of  Cyrus. 
One,  pretending  to  be  in  haste  by  returning 
to  Greece,  said,  that  if  Clearchus  refused  to 
conduct  them  thither,  they  ought  immedistcly 
to  choose  other   generals,  to  buy  provisions 


•nWodinn,  which  is  also  quoted  by  Constantine  in  his 
Jttfon.  plainly  *howt,  that  r-io-jr-.**  signifies  both 
*■'«  images  and  the  beasts  of  harden. 


(there  being  a  market  in  the  Barbarians9 
camp)  and  pack  up  their  baggage ;  then  go  to 
Cyrus  and  demand  ships  of  him  to  transport 
them ;  which  if  he  refused,  to  desire  a  com- 
mander to  conduct  them,  as  through  a  friend's 
country ;  and,  if  this  also  be  refused,  continued 
he,  we  ought  forthwith  to  draw  up  a  declara- 
tion of  battle,  and  send  a  detachment  to  secure 
the  eminences,  that  neither  Cyrus,  nor  the 
Cilicians  (many  of  whom  we  have  taken  pri- 
soners, and  whose 1  effects  we  have  plundered, 
and  still  possess)  may  prevent  us.  After  him 
Clearchus  spoke  to  this  effect : 

«  Let  none  of  you  propose  me  to  be  general 
in  this  expedition,  (for  I  see  many  things  that 
forbid  it,)  but  consider  me  aa  one  resolved  to 
obey,  as  far  as  possible,  the  person  you  shall 
choose,  that  you  may  be  convinced  I  also 
know,  as  well  aa  any  other,  how  to  submit  to 
command."  After  him  another  got  up,  show- 
ing the  folly  of  the  man  who  advised  to  de- 
mand the  ships,  as  if  Cyrus  would  not  resume 
his  expedition.  He  showed  also  bow  weak  a 
thing  it  was  to  apply  for  a  guide  to  that  person 
whose  undertaking  we  had  defeated.  <<  If," 
says  he,  "we  can  place  any  confidence  in  a 
guide  appointed  by  him,  what  hinders  us  from 
desiring  Cyrus  himself  to  secure  those  emi- 
nences for  us  T  I  own  I  should  be  unwilling 
to  go  on  board  the  transports  he  may  give  us, 
lest  he  should  sink  the  *  ships.  I  should  also 
be  afraid  to  follow  the  guide  he  may  appoint, 
lest  ho    should  lead  us  into  some  place,  out 


i  XfrfiXTm.  This  word  in  this  and  in  mnny  other 
places  in  Xenophon  an  well  as  in  other  good  authors* 
signifies  effects  rather  than  money :  in  this  sense  it  Is 
explained  by  Ilesychius,  wit**1**,  «*«  *»<  Jv*«t»i  %**- 
o-irsi,  %Twft%rm,  &iT*.vfi*T*.  This  explains  a  passage  in 
Homer,  where  Eurymachus,  one  of  the  suitors,  tells 
Halitherscs,  that,  if  Penelope  continues  to  amuse  them, 

"X(!ft»TA  V  j»vti  xaxa»(  f3iCf*0-fr*i. 

Hutchinson  has  rendered  Z(*p*t*  here  bona,  and 
Leunclavius,  opes,  the  latter  not  so  properly.  D'Ab- 
lancourt  has  said  eeuz  du  paig  qu'on  avoit  pille,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  too  general,  because  it  is  applicable 
both  to  their  money  and  effects :  on  the  other  side  it  is 
not  applicable  to  the  seizing  their  persons ;  for  1  dare 
say  those  who  are  critics  in  the  French  language  will 
own,  that  piller  quelqu'un  docs  not  signify  to  seize  a 

man's  person. 

iAvtxi;  T«i;  TftrftTi  xaTxtvr*.  This  ellipsis  is  very 
frequent  in  Thucydidesand  Homer ;  the  latter  speaking 
of  the  waste  made  by  the  wild  boar  on  the  lands  of 
(Enciis,  says,  in  the  same  figure, 

Avrnftv  pi^o-«,x-»»  *wtoi«  av^iri  A****"'' 
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of  which  wo  could  not  disengage  ourselvea; 
anil  (luce  it  is  proponed  Re  should  go  aw*; 
without  the  consent  of  Cyrus,  I  wish  we 
could  also  go  without  his  knowledge,  which  is 
ini] >ossi lik-.  These  then  are  vain  thoughts; 
I  am  therefore  of  opinion  thai  proper  persona, 
together  with  Clearcbus,  should  go  to  Cyrus, 
and  oak  him  in  what  service  he  proposes  lo 
employ  us;  and  lo  acquaint  him,  t':;.it.  11  [lir 
present  undertaking  be  of  (he  aaroe  nature  with 
that  in  which  he  before  made  use  of  foreign 
troops,  we  will  follow  him,  and  behave  our- 
■elves  with  equal  bravery  to  those  who  '  at- 
tended him  upon  that  occasion ;  hut  if  (his 
enterprise  appears  to  be  of  greater  moment 
than  the  former,  and  to  be  alU-mlnl  with 
greater  labour2  and  danger,  that  we  desire  he 
will  rillu.T  prevail  on  us  by  persuasion  to  fol- 
low him,  or  sull^r  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon 

if  we  follow  him,  wo  shall  follow  him  as 
friends,  with  cheerfulness ;  and  if  wo  return, 
we  shall  return  with  safety.  And  let  them 
report  to  us  what  ho  says,  which  we  may  then 
consider  of."     This  was  resolved. 

Having  chosen  the  persons  therefore,  (hey 
aent  them  with  Clearchue,  who  asked  Cynia 
the  questions  appointed  by  the  army ;  to 
which  he  made  this  anawer:  "  I  am  informed, 
that  Abrocomas,  my  enemy,  lies 
Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  days' 
natch ;    therefore,    my    intention    is,  if  I   find 


river  Pyramus,  which  is  one  stadiua 
breadth,  miking  in  one  march  five  paraaa 
from  which  place  he  made,  in  (wo  days'  mi 
fifteen  parasangs,  and  arrived  at  lisiui,1 
last  town  of  Cilicia,  situated  near  the  iei 
largo  city,  rich,  and  well  inhibited:  wlwj 
staid  three  days,  during  which  time,  fivs- 
thirty  ships,  with  Pythagoras,  a  Laeedi 
nian,  (the  admiral)  at  the  head,  sailrtl  1 
Peloponnesus,  and  came  to  Oyrua.  being  i 
ducted  from  Ephcsus  by  Tamo*,  an  E| 
tiati,  who  carried  with  him  five-and-tm 
other  ships  belonging  to  Cyrus,  with  whiol 
had  besieged  Miletus,  because  that  city 
in  friendship  with  Tiasapberncs,  against  »l 
Tamos  made  war  in  conjunction  with  Cj 
With  these  ships  alio  came  Cheiruwabus, 
Lacedemonian,  whom  Cyrus  had  sent 
with  seven  hundred  he-avy-armed  men,  wl 
he  commanded  under  Cyrus,  before  wl 
tent  the  ships  lay'  al  anchor.  Hitlirt 
four  hundred  heavy-armed  Greeks  can 
Cyrus,  (leaving  Abrocomas,  in  whose  tor 
they  were.)  and  marched  with  him  •; 
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These  were  two  fortresses,  of  which  the  inner 
next  Cilicia  wu  possessed  by  Syennesis  with 
i  guard  of  CilicUns,  end  the  outer  next  to 
Syria,  was  said  to  be  defended  by  the  king's 
mops.     Between  these  two  fortresses  runs  a 
river  called  Kersus,  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth. 
The  interval  between  them  was  three  stadia  in 
the  whole,  through  which  it  was  not  possible 
to  force  a  way ;  the  pass  being  narrow,  the 
frilmsui  reaching  down  to  the  sea,  and  above 
were  inaccessible  1  rocks.    In  both  these  for- 
tresses stood  the  gates.    Tn  order  to  gain  this 
pus,  Cyras  sent  for  his  ships,  that,  by  landing 
he  heavy-anned  men  both  within  and  without 
the  gates,  they  might  force  their  passage  through 
the  8yrian  gates,  if  defended  by  the  enemy ; 
which  he  expected  Abrocomas,  who  was  at  the 
had  of  a  great  army,  would  attempt :  however, 
Abrocomas  did  not  do  this,  but  as  soon  as  he 
hctid  Cyrus  was  in  Cilicia,  he  suddenly  left 
rVeaicia,  and  went  back  to  the  king,  with  an 
amy  consisting,  as  it  was  said,  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men. 

Hereupon  Cyrus  proceeded  through  Syria 
ttd,  in  one  march,  made  five  parasangs  to 
tyriandros,  a  city  near  the  sea,  inhabited  by 

at  lut  nwntiuoed  author  calls  them,  porta  CiHeim  ;  the 
baer  arc  to  the  eastward  of  the  latter,  which,  as  we 
fad  in  this  account  of  Xennphon,  lie  close  to  the  sea. 
Their  is  a  doubt  which  of  these  in  meant  by  our  author ; 
kit  tais  will  be  clearly  rectified,  if  we  look  into  Arrian, 
*W«  we  shall  find  Alexander  to  have  taken  the  same 
tot*  with  Cyras  for  a  /treat  way.  aud  to  have  often 
*>ctmped  in  the  same  places.  After  that  prince  had 
r***d  thfcse  i-«a.«4,  mentioned  by  Xennphon,  and  while 
■*  k<?  «hh  his  army  at  Myriandros.  the  same  place 
**ff«  Cyras  encamped  after  he  had  panned  them,  he 
ittnvd  advice  that  Darius  had  left  his  ramp  at  Sochi. 
*£hia  two  days'  march  of  the  IIvx.** ;  and  having  puwd 
u*  tioanlaiiu  at  the  Ht»*.3»»  A»*nx*<i,  or  the  eastern 
psr*.  vwgtrt  behind  him,  and  marching  to  Imus.  Alex- 
■tdVr  mnt  piqued  to  find  his  enemy  hud  abandoned  the 
ttaatage  of  a  champaign  rouutry  and  idiot  up  hi*  no- 
arnroi  army,  th**  chief  strength  of  whieh  consoled  in 
hrn. triween  the  mountains  and  the  sea;  and,  march- 
u;  Hvk.  poswssed  himself  again  of  the  wxai  that  night; 
*»*  Kit  day  he  engaged  Darius,  and  the  ground  bc- 
**:■  thi<  paw  and  I«*us  was  lht»  srene  of  that  memor- 
ial* T»f»orv.  This  happened  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
lli'h  Olympiad.  GH  years  after  Cyrus  marched  through 
Gliria. 

'".-mi  ^a.ic»t!».  Tliis  expression  is  very  poetical, 
■£**  often  msdv  use  of  by  Homer,  whose  scholiast  ex- 
Fhiwit  in  i hi*  manner,  *»•  i  mkus  ftint  ivt&*t*tt,ti  rock 
>F4cce««ible  to  every  thing  but  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Rfc*  Palrwlo*  reproaches  Achilles  with  his  cruelty  by 
MtVrjag  the  Greeks  to  be  slain  in  such  numbers  for 
aaat  of  his  aMMtauce,  he  tells  him, 

Oic«  ftirtiftkTP.t'  yXaviq  ai  ci  tixt»  5*Kmrra. 


the  Phoenician*;,  *  which  being  a  mart-town 
where  many  merchant  ships  lay  at  anchor,  they 
continued  seven  days;  during  which* Xeniss 
the  Arcadian  general,  and  Pasion  the  Mega* 
rean,  took  ship,  and  putting  their  most  valuable 
effects  on  board,  sailed  away.  It  was  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  that  this  was  owing  to  their  re- 
sentment against  Clearchus,  whom  Cyrus  had 
suffered  to  retain  the  troops  that  left  them,  and 
put  themselves  under  his  command  with  a  view 
of  returning  to  Greece,  and  not  of  marching 
against  the  king.  As  soon  therefore  ss  they 
disappeared,  a  rumour  was  spread  that  Cyrus 
would  follow  them  with  his  galleys.  Some 
wished  that,  having  acted  perfidiously,  they 
might  be  taken,  others  3  pitied  them,  if  they 
should  fall  into  his  hands. 

Cyrus  immediately  assembled  together  the 
general  officers,  and  spoke  thus  to  them :  <<  Xe- 
nias  and  Pasion  have  left  us,  but  let  them  be 
assured  that  they  are  not 4  gone  away  so  as  to 
be   concealed    (for  I   know  whither  they  are 

IlfTf  •!  T*  rA.«/5»T»l,  Jx»  TCI   »i0k-  IfTlV  «W*v6{. 

S  Eftiroftov  i'  t>¥  t  J  x»f. »3*.  ■  ■•  6f/*0*r  mvto^i  IkxiSic 
rtxkvH.  Here  Hutchinson  has  translated  wfMovt  in  the) 
manner  I  have  contended  for  in  note,  page  170.  Lean- 
clavius  has  still  adhered  to  odpuiltrunl.  D'Ablaneourt 
has  left  out  the  whole  period  in  his  translation,  oxaac, 
*»(»  Osvxvfidif,  i|  tftwsf ixij  ,av(.     Suidas. 

•  Oi  i*  MTitftv  ii  mkmr»t*T».  I  own  I  cannot,  with 
the  Latin  translators,  see  the  necessity  of  supply ing  this 
sentence  with  any  word  in  order  to  complete  it:  I  think 
the  expression  elegant,  the  sense  plain,  and  the  eventual 
commiseration  fully  pointed  out  by  the  conditional  par* 
tirle  k. 

*  A:to.»i Jfixwyiie.  Ammonius  and  Phavorinus  are 
quoted  upon  this  ocean  ion  by  Hutchinson,  to  show  the 
diiference  between  xtc->{xi>xi  and  i»i;»»)n»;  tho  first, 
say  they,  lignifies  ri  it-«x*f ■«"»»*  ""»*  tvlnkcv  iU** 
'dirzu  itt-i,  the  other  rh  f*i  'lucxrSi  iffi>  "C-rip  «»  and,  to 
support  this,  the  passage  now  before  us  in  Xeiiophon  ia 
cited  by  Ammonius.  Now  I  own.  that,  notwithstanding 
the  very  great  deference  which  I  have  and  which  every 
one  ought  to  have,  for  those  two  grammarians,  and  the 
person  who  quotes  them,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  very  pauage  they  quote  dcitrots  the  difference  they 
have  efttablinhed ;  for  if  In-c^ami  nignihV-.  as  they  say, 
to  retire  in  such  a  manner  that  the  place  of  retreat  ia 
known,  k*i$ti(a*»v  here  must  xirjiify,  the  reverse;  for 
Cyrus  telln  the  Greeks  that  they  have  not  retired  to  a 
place  unknown  to  him,  4u?«  iTiia^ix-ci, bemuse  he 
says  he  knows  whither  they  are  going.  Hutchinson 
himself  confirms  what  I  say  by  his  transition,  even 
against  his  own  quotation;  for  he  cays,  nrc  clam  to 
a»f*gi*te ;  wherea«,  if  the  observation  of  the  nu thorp  he 
quote*  in  just,  and  that  i«^«»»t  *ignilie«ii»«z»-fFff,«vT» 
.-r<ra  ivi  !•>.':  v  u'vxi,  he  should  have  trnn*lni<-d  it.  ner  pa  lorn 
se  avfofisKf..  I  winh,  I  do  not  nay  tor  the  advnntngeof  the 
sense,  but  for  the  cas*  of  the  translator,  that  Xcnophoa 
had  Mid  mroJiif  ixxri  ui*teOx  i-rawiCi^y  ■  *»  J»»l  sViWaNAk 

then  have  translated  it,  they  ate  (WA,  Wl  woV  *vr*\*A. 
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going,  neither  are  they  escaped  (for  my  galleya 
cmn  come  up  wilt  their  ship.)  But  I  '  oil 
the  gods  to  witness  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
pursue  them,  neither  shall  any  one  say,  [hit 
white  people  are  with  me,  I  use  their  service! 
but  thai,  when  they  desire  to  leave  me,  I  neite 
them,  treat  them  ill,  and  rob  Ihem  of  their 
fortunes.  -  Let  tliem  go  therefore,  and  remem- 
ber they  have  behaved  themselves  worse  to  me 
than  I  to  them.  Their  wives  end  children 
are  under  a  guard  at  Trallea ;  however,  not 
even  these  shall  they  he  deprived  of,  but  shall 
receive  them  in  return  for  the  gallant  behaviour 
they  have  formerly  shown  to  my  service." 
The  Greeks,  if  any  before  showed  a  back- 
wardness to  the  enterprise,  seeing  till-  induce 
of  Cyrus's  virtue,  followed  him  with  greater 
pleasure  and  cheerfulness.  ■*- 

After  this,  Cyrus,  in  four  days'  march,  made 
twenty  psrasanga,  and  came  to  the  river 
Chslus,  which  it  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and 
full3    of  large    tame  fith,  which  the  Syrians 


look  upon  as  gods,  and  do  not  suffer  thonsa 
be  hurt  any  more  than  pigeons.  The  villstj 
in  which  they  encamped  belonged  to  Pirys 
lis,  and  were  given  to  her  for  her  table. 
Thirty  parssangs  more,  in  five  days'  nurtl 
brought  him  to  the  source  of  the  river  Din 
dai,  the  breadth  of  which  was  one  Immtn 
feet,  having  near  it  ihe  palace  of  Baleiu,  "i 
was  formerly  governor  of  Syria,  with  ■  •« 
large  and  beautiful  park,  producing  rw 
thing  proper  to  the  season.  Cyrus  laid  *t* 
the  park,  and  burned  tho  palace.  I'm 
thence,  in  three  days'  march,  he  made  Ann 
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parasangs,  and  came  to  the  river  Euphrates, 

which  is  four  stadia  in  breadth ;  where,  being 

the  large  and  flourishing  city  of  l  Thapsacus, 

they  remained  fire  days;  during  which,  Cyras, 

•aiding  for  the  generals  of  the  Greeks,  told 

them  that  ha  proposed  marching  to  Babylon 

■gainst  the  great  king,  and  ordered  them  to 

acquaint  -he  soldiers  with  it,  and  to  persuade 

them  to  follow  him.     Hereupon,  they  called 

them  together,  and  informed  them  of  it;  but 

the  soldiers  were   angry  with  their  generals, 

Hying,  they  knew  this  before,  but  concealed  it 

from  them ;  therefore  refused  to  march  unless 

they  had   money   given  them,  as   the  other 

nkfteis  had,  who  before  attended  Cyrus  to  his 

faker,  and  that  not  to  fight,  but  only  to  wait 

upon  him  when  his  father  sent  for  him.    The 

neenls  immediately  gave  an  account  of  this 

to  Cyras,  who  promised  to  give  every  man  five 

'rims  of  silver  as  soon  as  they  came  to 

Babylon,  and  their  full  pay,  till  he  brought 

them  hack  to  Ionia ;   by  which  means  great 

fnt  of  the  Greeks  were  prevailed  upon :  but 

Xenon,  before  it  appeared  whether  the  rest 

•f  the  soldiers  would  follow  Cyrus  or  not, 

ofled  his  own  men  together  apart,  and  spoke 

&v  to  them: 

v"  Fellow-soldiers!  if  you  will  follow  my 
tbiee,  yon  shall,  without  either  danger  or  la- 
far,  he  in  greater  esteem  with  Cyrus,  than 
fce  rest  of  the  army.  What  then  do  I  advise] 
Cyrus  ji  this  minute  entreating  the  Greeks  to 
follow  him  against  the  king.  I  say,  therefore, 
we  ought  to  pass  the  Euphrates,  before  it  ap- 
pro what  answer  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  will 
Otke  to  him ;  for  if  they  determine  to  follow 
Kb,  you  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of 
ttby  first  passing  the  river,  and  Cyrus  will  not 
only  think  himself  under  an  obligation  to  you, 

*  to  those  who  are  the  most  zealous  for  his 
fcftice,  but  will  return  it  (which  no  man  bet- 
to  understands ;)  but  if  the  rest  determine 
otherwise,  we  will 3  then  all  return.  As  you 
°^7  ire  obedient  to  his  orders,  he  will  look 
tyo&  you  as  persons  of  tho  greatest  fidelity, 
■ad  m  roch  employ  you  in  the  command  both 
°f  garrisons  and  of  companies ;  and  I  am  con- 

1  0«fM»t-.    Here  Darius  pawed  the  Euphrates  with 
tk  broken  remain*  of  hi*  army,  after  his  defeat  at  Issus. 

*  iltm  m^yvfuv  ft**;.    8ee  note,  page  169. 

>  An***.     Hutchinson  has  observed  from  Stephens, 
(sat  up*  u  remarkable  among  those  verbs  which  the 
Artie  writers  use  in  the  present  tense  instead  of  the  tu- 
tu*. 


fident  you  will  find  Cyrus  your  friend4  in 
whatever  else  you  desire  of  him."  The  sol- 
diers, hearing  this,  followed  his  advice,  and 
passed  the  Euphrates,  before  the  rest  had  re- 
turned an  answer.  When  Cyrus  heard  they 
had  passed  the  river,  he  was  pleased,  and 
sending  Glus  to  them,  ordered  him  to  say  to 
them,  in  his  name,  "  8oldiers !  I  praise  you 
for  what  you  have  done,  and  will  take  care 
that  you  also  shall  have  reason  to  praise  me ; 
if  I  do  not,  think  me  no  longer  Cyrus." 
Hereupon,  the  soldiers  conceiving  great  hopes, 
prayed  for  his  success ;  after  which,  having, 
as  it  was  reported,  sent  magnificent  presents 
to  Menon,  he,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  passed 
the  river,  the  water  not  reaching  above  their 
breasts,  notwithstanding  the  inhabitants  of 
Thapsacus  declared,  that  the  river  was  never 
fordable  before,  or  passable  but  in  boats, 
which  Abrocomas  had  burned,  as  he  marched 
before  them,  to  prevent  Cyrus  from  passing 
over;  it  seemed  therefore  providential,6  and 
that  the  river  visibly  submitted  to  Cyrus,  aa 
to  its  future  king. 

\V.  From  thence  he  advanced  through 
6  Syria,  and,  having  in  nine  days'  march  made 
fifty  parasangs,  came  to  the  river7  Araxes; 
where,  being  many  villages  full  of  corn  and 

•  'Cf  ?<xou.  I  agree  with  Hutchinson  that  this  is  an 
ellipsis,  and  that  'ware,  or  something  like  it,  is  to  be  under- 
stood ;  without  condemning  'v*-o,  I  should  like  *■«{»  full 
as  well:  thus  Tclemachus  tells  Menelaus  in  the  same 
phrase, 

rm(»  tho  tvx«*  ?<Xoti|toc  'mwma-ttf 

•  E£oxu  5»  £t«ov  i<p«i.  I  make  no  doubt  but  what 
Xenophon  says  concerning  this  submission  of  tho  Eu- 
phrates was  the  style  of  Cyrus's  court  upon  this  occa- 
sion. It  seems  that  the  Euphrates  was  not  endued 
with  the  same  spirit  of  prophecy  that  Horace  gives  to 
Nereus;  otherwise,  like  him,  he  would  hare  cried  ont 
malt  dueis  ari;  and  not  have  suffered  his  army  to  hare 
forded  him  so  easily,  a  favour  he  afterwards  denied  to 
Alexander,  whose  success  might  have  given  him  a  bet- 
ter title  to  it,  and  who  was  obliged  to  pass  this  river  at 
the  same  place  over  two  bridges. 

•  ma  Tm  Zvt  ««5.  Let  not  the  reader  be  surprised  to 
find  Xenophon  mention  Syria  in  Mesopotamia,  through 
which  he  is  now  conducting  Cyrus ;  for  it  appears  both  by 
Pliny  and  Btrabo,  that  the  country  lying  between  Thap- 
sacus and  the  Scenite  Arabians,  of  whom  he  will  speak 
presently,  was  part  of  Syria. 

i  'A(«gi?v.  I  never  yet  could  find  this  river  in  any 
other  author  but  Xenophon;  I  mean  a  river  called 
Araxes,  that  runs  through  this  part  of  Syria :  for  every 
body  knows  there  are  rivers  of  this  name  iu  other  parts 
of  Asia,  so  t  must  submit  it  to  the  learned,  whether  this 
river  is  the  Aboraj  of  Marcellimu,  which  Btrabo  <*U» 
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wine,  they  staid  three  days,  made  their  provi- 
sions, and  then  proceeded  through  'Arabia, 
keeping  the  river  Euphrates  on  his  right  hand, 
and  in  five  days'  march  through  a  desert,  made 
thirty-five  parasangs.  The  country  was  a 
plain  throughout,  as  even  as  the  sea,  and  full 
of  wormwood ;  if  any  other  kinds  of  shrubs  or 
reeds  grew  there,  they  had  all  an  aromatic 
smell ;  but  no  trees  appeared.  Of  wild  crea- 
tures, the  most  numerous  were  wild  asses,9 
and   not   a   few  ostriches,8  besides  4  bustards 


ABeppa«v  and  Ptolemy  X»3»{«s,  and  the  Arabians  Al 
Chabur. 

>An  T^  Af  ■£<■;.  The  inhabitant!,  of  this  part  of 
Arabia  are  railed  by  Strata  Xmhtji  A(*ct< ;  they 
were  a  vagabond  people,  and,  like  most  of  their  country- 
men,  great  robber i.  Komadea,  iitfutioresque  Cktldeco- 
rum,  fieeati*,  says  Pliny,  a  tabemaenlis  cofnominati: 
they  wore  afterward*  called  Saracens,  which  name  Scal- 
iger  derives  from  Baric,  which,  in  Arabic,  signifies  a  rob- 
ber. Thoee  who  have  travelled  through  Asia  will  not 
think  thia  etymology  forced. 

a  Ayt*u  orai.  All  author  a,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
agree,  that  wild  aaaca  are  exceeding  swift.  Appian,  in 
bit  Treatiae  of  Hunting,  calla  the  wild  aaa  «ixx.o«-oJ»(», 
awift  aa  the  wind,  an  epithet  given  by  Homer  to  the 
horaea  which  Jupiter  boa  towed  on  the  father  of  Gany- 
mede, to  make  him  some  amenda  for  the  loss  of  hia  son. 
The  wild  aaa  ia  very  different,  both  in  ita  ahape  and 
colour,  from  the  common  aaa.  There  ia  a  akin  of  thia 
animal  at  the  college  of  Fhyaiciana  in  London  ;  another 
I  have  eeen  among  many  other  enrioaitice,  natural  and 
artificial,  ancient  and  modern,  belonging  to  my  neigh- 
bour Sir  Andrew  Fontaine.  The  firat  of  these  w  stuffed, 
and  by  that  the  creature  appears  to  have  been  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  bands  high ;  the  colour  of  every 
part  about  him  ia  compound  of  white  and  chesnut  stripea, 
hia  ears,  mane,  and  tail,  like  those  of  a  common  aaa ; 
hia  forehead  id  long  and  thin,  his  shoulders  fine,  hia 
back  atraight,  hia  body  full,  hia  hoofs  a  little  bound,  hia 
lega  perfectly  fine ;  seems  a  little  goose-rumped ;  hia 
qaartera  are  thin,  and  lying  under  him,  and  hia  hams 
bent  inward ;  to  these  three  last  shapes  he  very  proba- 
bly owes  hi*  speed.  Thin  doctrine  I  know  all  sportsmen 
will  not  allow ;  but  many  observations  iu  sporting  have 
convinced  me  of  ita  truth.  Wild  awea  were  sometimes 
made  uso  of  by  tbo  ancients  to  cover  mares,  in  order  to 
breed  mules :  but  all  their  authors  agree,  that  the  best 
atallion  for  that  purjwse  was  an  aaa  bred  between  a 
wild  male  ass,  and  a  female  of  the  common  kind.  Pliny 
tells  us  alto,  that  the  foals  of  wild  asses  were  called 
lalirionts,  and  were  delicate  meat.  Wild  aaaea  are 
common  in  the  deserta  of  Numidia  and  Libya,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Arabia ;  they  arc  sold  at  an  excessive  price 
when  reclaimed,  and  it  ia  said  the  kinga  of  Persia  have 
always  at n hies  of  them.  When  thoy  are  young,  their 
flesh  is  like  that  of  a  hare,  and  when  old,  like  red 
veniton. 

a  ZrfevSai  'mi  ftiymKmt.  Ostrichea  are  animals  very 
well  known;  they  are  common  in  Africa,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  many  porta  of  the  Levaut,  aa  Arabia  and  Me- 
sopotamia, ate     I  remember  to  have  seen  two  that 


and  roe-deer5  which  our  horsemen  sometimes 
chased.    The  asses,  when  they  were  pursued, 
having  gained  ground  of  the  horses,  stood  still 
(for  they  exceeded  them  much  in  speed,)  and 
when  these  came  up  with  them,  they  did  the 
same  thing  again;  so  that  our  horsemen  could 
take  them  by  no  other  means  but  by  dividing 
themselves  into   relays,  and   succeeding  one 
another  in  the  chase.    The  flesh  of  those  that, 
were  taken  was  like  that  of  red  deer,  but  more> 
tender.      None  could  take   an  ostrich;  the* 
horsemen,  who  pursued  them,  soon  giving  it 
over:   for  they  flew  far  away,  ea  they  fled, 
making  use  both  of  their  feet  to  run,  and  of 
their  wings,  when  expanded,  as  a  sail  to  waft 
them  along.    As  for  the  bustards,  they  may  ba 


were  shown  at  London;  we  were  informed  they 
from  Buenoa  Ayrca ;  they  answered  the  deaciiptios  |w* 
en  of  them  in  books.  Their  feathers,  in  so  greet  re- 
quest for  several  kinds  of  ornaments,  particularly  nasi 
tho  stage,  and  anciently  in  war,  cease  /aXaavfe*  saw- 
nanie*  pen**,  aaya  Pliny ;  these,  I  say,  come  frost  uef 
tail  and  wing,  and  are  generally  white.  The  feather  ef 
an  ostrich  waa  among  the  Egyptians  the  embka  of 
justice.  All  authors  agree,  that  in  running  they  ansa 
themselves  with  their  wings,  in  the  manner  destrM 
by  Xcnophon.  Some  have  thought  that  thia  uwupbW 
motion,  which  consists  both  of  flying  and  ranting,  t** 
occasion  to  the  fiction  of  the  poetical  boras,  Pegwsi 
It  ia  said  they  cat  iron,  which  ia  so  far  true,  that  is 
those  dissected  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Firs, 
they  found  several  pieces  of  iron-money  in  them  sasf 
than  half  diminished  ;  but  thia  was  occasioned  by  the 
mutual  attrition  of  those  pieces,  and  not  by  digests* 
for  they  swallow  iron  to  grind  their  meat,  as  other  kin 
swallow  pebblea  for  the  same  purpose. 

*  Uniti.  Bustards  are  very  well  known  to 
men ;  we  have  great  numbers  of  them  in  Norfolk;  tstj 
are  remarkable  for  having  no  more  than  three  eh** 
like  the  dot  tend,  and  some  few  other  birds:  they  s» 
scarce  to  be  spproached  by  any  contrivance,  as  I  st*f 
boon  taught  by  many  disappointments :  possibly  the 
may  be  owing  to  their  exquisite  sense  of  bearisf;  ■* 
bird  having,  in  proportion  to  its  site,  so  large  as  IF*" 
ture  to  convey  it.  What  Xenophoa  says  concerns** 
their  short  flights,  ran  only  be  understood  of  them  be- 
fore they  are  full  grown ;  for,  when  they  are  so,  thtf 
make  flights  of  five  or  six  miles  with  great  ease.  Fbaf 
and  Xcnophon,  like  many  other  people,  diHer  is 
their  taste  with  relation  to  bastards;  the  ntaeils 
them  damnatus  in  cibis,  the  last,  we  find,  eosasatssf 
them. 

■  Ai(%xSt;.     We  have  no  roe-deer  in  the  soathef 
England.    They  are  common  in  Frsnce,  eYs  eaerrssih. 
I  have  often  seen  them  huuted  there ;  they  run  thefts' 
more  than  a  hare,  and  hunt  shorter ;  they  have  pelt 
speed,  but,  aa  they  do  not  run  within  themselves,  set 
often  tapise,  and  consequently  give  frequent  views,  tkef 
seldom  stand  long  even  before  their  bounds.    They  an) 
vastly  less  than  our  fallow  deer,  and  are  very  good  i 
when  fat,  which  seldom  happens. 
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taken,  if  one  ipriiigi  them  hastily,  they  making 
abort  flights,  like  partridges,  and  are  aoon  tired. 
Heir  flesh  was  very  delicious,  f* 

In  marching  through  the  country  they  came 
to  the  river  Maeca,  a  hundred  feet  in  breadth, 
surrounding  a  large  city  uninhabited,  called 
Corsote ;  whence,  after  continuing  three  days, 
making  their  provisions,  he  made  ninety  para- 
amngs,  in  thirteen  days'  march,  through  a  de- 
sert, still  keeping  the  Euphrates  on  his  right, 
and  came  to  Pyla;  during  which  marches, 
uany  sampler  horses  died  of  (lunger,  there 
being  no  grass,  nor  any  other  plant  but  the 
whole  country  entirely  barren ;  the  inhabitants 
being  employed  near  the  river  with  digging 
1  DuIWstones,  which  they  afterwards  fashioned 
tod  conveyed  to  Babylon  for  sale,  to  buy  pro- 
nsjoos  for  their  support    By  this  time  the 
may  wanted  corn,  and  there  was  none  to  be 
bought,  but  in  the  Lydian  market,  which  was 
h  the  camp  of  the  Barbarians,  belonging  to 
Cyras,  where  a9  capitbe  of3  wheat  or  barley- 
Bail  was  sold  for  four  «  Stgli.    The  Siglus  is 
worth  seven  Attic  oboli5  and  a  half;  and  the 
aphhe  holds  two  Attic6  choenixee;  so  that 
the  soldiers  lived  upon  flesh.    Some  of  these 
■tithes  were  very  long,  when  Cyrus  had  a 
■ind  his  army  should  go  on  till  they  came  to 
water  or  forage.     And. once  where  the  road 
wu  narrow  and  so  deep,  that  the  carriages 
amid  not  pass  without  difficulty,  Cyrus  stopped 
with  those  about  him  of  the  greatest  authority 
nd  fortune,  and  ordered  Glus  and  Pigres  to 
hke  some  of  'the  Barbarians  belonging  to  his 


*  *Om»j  »XiTSf.     *Ovoc  i  *rwTi(0c   Xi^o;  tow  puXov. 

rtaiotlnus.    Bothat  e*u  *k*tui  signify  properly  the 
•Pper  milt-stones. 

*  i*T,  S.  From  this  passage  it  appears  that  the 
■«"**  held  two  Attic  ehmnixes. 

*kiifMt.  Hutchinson  has,  with  great  judgment, 
"•parted  the  Greek  text  against*Muretus,  who  wanted 
tosrlke  out  »*.(£<•»,  mm  signifying  the  same  thing  with 
•**■*•»;  whereas  Phavorhios,  from  the  scholiast  of 
AciTlos,  plainly  distinguishes  mkivf »  from  xx«?«t«, 
w^wiBg  that  the  first  signlflei  the  flour  of  wheat,  and 
tt«  otter  that  of  barley.  wAkt»(*  xw{i»c  r»  i*  «"«tou, 
•*•*«•  t*  »  x(i$*9  mKivfu.    Phavoriira*. 

4 1'>  *■»>-.  This  was  a  Persian  coin.  Hesychios  and 
'aiTorinns  make  it  worth  eight  J3*a.«.\  hut  this  passage 
■*°vi  it  was  worth  but  seren  and  a  half. 

1  Ostu»;.  The  o£lA.9«  was  the  sixth  part  of  a 
irvhm;  it  was  called  so  from  Its  resemblance  to  a  spit, 
flee  in  •  preceding  note  concerning  the  Greek  coins. 

•  Xjin;.  a  dry  measure  containing  three  xoTvxa», 
which  were  equal  to  one  and  a  half  of  the  lirrm;  the 
%;.p«;  contained  49,737  solid  incites. 


army,  and  help  the  carriages  through;  but, 
thinking  they  went  slowly  about  it,  he  com- 
manded, as  in  anger,  the  most  considerable 
Persians,  who  were  with  him,  to  assist  in  hast- 
ening on  the  carriages,  which  afforded  an  in- 
stance of  their  ready  obedience ;  for  throwing 
off  their  purple 7  robes,  where  each  of  them 
happened  to  stand,  they  ran,  as  if  it  had  been 
for  a  prize,  even  down  a  very  steep  hill,  in  their 
costly  vests,  and  embroidered 8  drawers,  some 
even  with  chains  about  their  necks,  and  brace- 
lets round  their  wrists ;  and,  leaping  into  the 
dirt  with  these,  they  lifted  up  the  carriages, 
and  brought  them  out  sooner  than  can  be 
imagined.  Upon  the  whole,  Cyrus  appeared 
throughout  to  hasten  their  march,  stopping  no 
where  unless  to  get  provisions,  or  for  other  " 
things  that  were  very  necessary ;  he  judging 
the  quicker  he  marched,  the  more  unprepared 
the  king  would  be  to  encounter  him,  and  the 
slower,  the  more  numerous  would  be  the  king's 
army ;  for  it  was  obvious  to  any  person  of  atten- 
tion, that  the  Persian  empire,  though  strong 
with  regard  to  the0  extent  of  country,  and 
numbers  of  men,  was  however  weak  bv  reason 
of  the  great  distance  of  places,  and  the  division 
of  its  forces,  when  surprised  by  a  sudden 
invasion. 

In  their  march  through  the  desert,  they  dis- 
covered a  large  and  populous  city  situated  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  Euphrates,  called  Car- 


t  K&vJvf.    JCavfvf,  %«tJ»  llf{«-ixo;.    A  Persian  robe. 

•  Ar«£v{<3»c.  A»«;vf»Ji«  were  also  part  of  the 
dress  of  the  old  Gauls,  according  to  Diodorus  Sirulus, 
who  says,  they  called  them  B>  »x»«,  which  Brace*,  it  is 
certain,  gave  name  to  a  very  considerable  part  of  France, 
called  from  thence,  Gallia  Braccata,  the  same  with 
Gallia  jfarbonentia.  The  French  language  has  retain- 
ed this  word,  Bragut$y  which  is  softened  into  a  more 
modern  one,  Bray***  I  leave  it  to  some  profound  anti- 
quary, who  may  be  disposed  to  employ  his  idle  labour  in 
this  Inquiry,  to  consider  how  far  this  dress,  from  which 
Persius  calls  the  Medes,  Mcdo$  Braccatot,  and  which 
Ovid  calls  Pirsica  Braeea  ;  how  far,  T  say,  this  dress, 
which  we  And  to  have  been  common  both  to  the  Per- 
sians and  Gauls  of  old,  may  be  a  proof  of  their  being 
descended  originally  from  the  same  people,  that  is,  the 
Scythians,  who,  after  they  had  conquered  the  Medea, 
continued  masters  of  that  part  of  Asia  for  eight  and 
twenty  years :  particularly  since  we  And  in  Herodotus, 
that  among  the  Persians  there  was  a  people  called 
ritp»»<ct,  Germans. 

»lU*$9c.  This  word  signifies  quantity  in  this  place, 
when  applied  to  the  country ;  and  number,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  men ;  it  is  frequently  used,  by  the  beat 
authors,  in  the  first  sense  as  well  at  the  last. 
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with  dry  hit,  urn!  sewed  ihora  together  so  eloae, 
that  the  water  could  net  get  therein :  Ihew 
provisions  wore  luch  as  wine  made  of  the1  fruit 
of  the  palm-tree*  anil  panic,  Ihera  being  great 
plenty  of  [his  in  Ihn  country.  It  was  here 
thai  a  dispute  arose  between  Menon'a  eoldiera, 
and  those  of  Clenrchus  ;  the  latter,  thinking  one 

(Maine,  br  Undim  fiull  nil!)  lbs  Script  an-  v.rtlc».  fin 
«|""i  Ihi t.i-m.     There  run  Ih>  no  itahl  but  ■,;.;,.. 


!■»>  purchafte  prrtcnLi   much  dearer   from   thm 

rfita 

•  £x.l...i.      Whenrnt  [(-met    ipMt.  of  th- 

anal 

in  Ofj.ii.  Cilvpin',  iilind.  he  calk  it  r*.!,.,  B 

thai  nplun-Hl  b«  Un  *1>oljMt, .,  .■..»•••< 

>,.». 

of  Menon'a  men  in  the  wrong,  itruck  b.i 
soldier   thereupon    informed     his    core] 
of    it,    who    not   only    resettled   it,   t-M 
violently   incenapd   acainil   Clearchna,* 
the  aame  day,  after  he  had   been  at  the 
where  the  men  [wwed  the  river,  and  in 
the  pnniiiona,  rode  back  to  hi 
a  few  attendants  throueh  Menon'a  arm 
before  lha  arrival  of   (,'yroa.  who  waa  oi 
way  thither,  it  happened  that  one   of  M« 
soldiers.  *a  he  an  riving  wood,  saw  Clean: 
riding  thtouch  the  camp,  and  threw  hit  IB 
li  in,    but    missed     him ;     then     another. 
another    llirrw  atone*  at  him.   upon   v.hlrJ 
great    outcry    ensuing,    many    did    the    ■ 
However,  Cleatchua  WMpad  10  hi*  own  f 
ter,  and   imrurdiatrty   ordered  hii  men  ta  1 
arms ;   commanding  the  heavy  -armed  adj 
to  atamj  alii!  restiug  their  ahirlda  against  I 
knee*,  and    taking   with   him    tlie   Thrtd 
and  the  home,  of  whom  he  had  above  faltj 
hi)  army,  the  greatest  part  Tliraciona,  ha 
up   to  Menon'a  men,   who  thereupon  * 
great  con  atom  ation,  n>  well  n*  Monon  !. 
and   ran  to  their  arms,   while    olb 
amazed  not   knowing  what  to  do; 
for    he  happened   lo   be  coming  after  d 
the   head  of  hia  heav 
between  them  both,  and  *   making  his  sul 


atter  ** 
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rtand  to  their  arms,  begged  of  Clearchus  to  now  reconciled,  told  Cyras,  that,  if  he  would 
feu*  But  he  took  it  very  ill,  that,  having  give  him  a  thousand  hone,  he  would  place 
mnoiriy  escaped  being  stoned  to  death,  the  himself  in  ambuscade,  and  either  destroy  those 
other  should  apeak  tamely  of  his  grievance ;  horse  that  burned  all  before  him,  or  take  many 
ud  therefore  desired  he  would  withdraw  from  of  them  prisoners,  which  would  prevent  them 
between  them.  In  the  meantime  Cyrus  came  j  both  from  burning  the  country,  and  from  being 
lp.  and  being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  |  able  to  inform  the  king  that  they  had  seen  his 
ia  mediately  took  bis  arms,  and  with  the  Per- 1  army.  Cyrus  thinking  this  proposal  for  his 
•an  who  were  present,  rode   between   them    service,  ordered  him  to  take  a  detachment  out 

of  every  troop  belonging  to  the  several  com- 
manders. 

Orontas,  presuming  the  horse  were  ready, 


lodipoke  to  them  in  the  following  manner: 
"  Cleirchos !  and  Proxcnus !  and  you  Greeks 
who  are  present!  you  are  not  sensible  of 
wbt you  are  doing;  for,  if  you  fight  with  one  ■  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  acquainting  him. 


mother,  be  assured,  that  I  shall  this  day  be 
dntroyed,  and  you  not  long  after ;  for,  if  our 
aftaira  decline,  all  these  Barbarians,  whom  you 
**  before  you,  will  be  greater  enemies  to  you 
than  those  belonging  to  the  king."  Clearchus, 
hearing  this,  came  to  himself,  and  both  sides 


that  ho  should  come  to  him  with  as  many 
horse  as  he  could  get,  and  desiring  him  to 
give  orders  at  the  same  time,  to  his  own  horse, 
that  they  3  should  receive  him  as  a  friend ; 
reminding  him  also  of  his  former  friendship 
and  fidelity.     This  letter  he  gave  to  a  trusty 


signing   their   anger,  laid   up   their   arms  l    person,  as  he  thought,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had 


*bero  they  were  before. 

H     While  they  were  marching  forward, 
fan  appeared  the  footing  and  dung  of  horses. 


received  it,  delivered  it  to  Cyrus:  who  im- 
mediately commanded  Orontas  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  caused  *  seven  of  the  most  con- 
*hieh.  by  the  -print  of  their  feet,  were  judged  ,  siderable  Persians  about  him  to  assemble  in  his 
to  be  about  two  thousand,  marching  before,  I  tent ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  upon  giving  or- 
burning  all  the    forage,  and  every  thing  else  :  ders  to   the  Greek  generals  for  bringing  their 


that  could  be  of  any  use.  There  was  a  Per- 
■»,  by  name  Orontas,  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
ttd  of  reputation  in  military  affairs,  equal  to 
Ibe  moat  considerable   among   the  Persians ; 


heavy-armed  men,  and  place  them  round  his 
tent,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  they 
obeyed  his  commands,  and  brought  with  them 
about  three  thousand  heavy-armed  men.     He 


having  formed  a  design  to  betray  Cyrus,  with  ,  also  called  Clearchus  to  the  council,  as  a  man, 


*hoB  he  had  before  been  at  war ;  but,  being 


lI,Tl  x»c*>-  I  own  T  cannot  agree  with  Hutchrn- 
aa.thtl  «*t a  %•<■»,  in  thin  place,  signifies  suo  online 
"  kr;  ubi  arma  iter  facimtium,  dinponi  par  est:  1 
^Isklbst  hi  rather  the  signification  of  •»  */,***,  thnn 
■f  ««*  y.afst,  the  last  implying  no  more  than  that  a 
Utaf  remain*!  in  the  same  place  it  was  in  before.    In 


whom  both  he  and  the  rest  looked  upon  to  be 
of  the  greatest  dignity  among  the  Greeks. 
When  ho  came  out,  he  gave  his  friends  an  ac- 


•  'Ax\i,  *Axx.i  U  here,  as  Hutchinson  ha*  observed, 
n-af  »«i>.iuTTi*'.v,an  exhortative  particle:  in  which  tente 
it  in  frequently  u*ed  by  Xenophon,aiid  indeed  by  all  au- 
•NiKMe  Aristophanes  says,  ^a.'  cOSi  Tt  Zk^mm'  »»™  \  thors.  particularly  by  Homer.  There  i*  a  necessity  of 
«■•»  -c«f»,i>.i»,  hi*  look  even  is  not  the  name.  Fo  that  ;  bo  frequent  a  repetition  in  this  place,  that  it  unavoida- 
bly insy  be  *•"  x«, ■».  and  not  i*  x*t*>  in  the  j  My  renders  the  translation  disagreeable:  the  difference 
t**t  h  was,  and  not  in  the  place  It  ought  to  be.  i  in  the  termination  of  .-r-r^and  ;>r-riu«-snrid  in  the  La- 

cOm-'i.  I  make  no  doubt  but«-T.ij{  signifies,  ai  j  tin  of  to/Mites  and  eqtitibu*,  makes  the  reader  insonsl- 
8wehin«on  has  translated  it,  eis«  :  but  I  hope  it  will  .  bly  of  this  repetition;  this  if  one  d;sndvantage.  among 
■allowed  that  it  signifies  also  the  print  of  feet :  there  [  many  others,  to  which  a  literal  translation,  in  a  modern 
^m*  •  passage  in  Homer,  in  lib  Hymn  to  Mercury.  ]  langiisge.  issul-Jert.  D'Ablaucourt  always  avoids  thes- 

repet  lions,  and  every  thine  eli*c  that  lays  him  under 
any  restraint,  whatever  violence  he  may  do  to  the  au- 


•alrh  plainly  prove*  that  «-T.i:c  has  both  these  slgni 
feiton*.  for  which  reason  I  shall  tran*cri!>e  it. 

■?>iai  »tx».*  *Y.rt»  Tirra  iiivfirrf-  I*  CtirTif" 
Xaftv   kvv.    *(%T1f~*. 

Ibuud  an  oh*ervation,  to  show,  that  our  author  uses 
thesrord  hereto  signify  the  print  of  the  horses' feet: 
it  btlurthe  article  e,  before  ttIch,  vecmstn  me  to  refer 
to  <xm  *****!  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  line. 


thor's  senac ;   it  mu«t  be  owned,  his  method  gives  a 
translation  the  air  of  an  origiual.but  then  it  often  makes 

it  one. 

4  T3-,<  ie-Vrouf  t£»  :ti«;  a'jrlv  irri.  VVe  often  find  a 
council  of  seven  mentioned  by  the  writers,  who  treat  of 
the  affairs  of  Tersia  ;  which  councllse«niMto  hnve  hern 
instituted  in  memory  of  the  seven  Persian  noMemen, 

Ik.  i  ut  the  Magi  to  death  :  of  whom  Darius  Uyaiaspas, 


w 


I  afterwards  king  of  1'ersia,  was  one. 
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counl  of  the  I  trial  of  Orontas,  (for  secrecy  *H 
not  enjoined.)  »nd  of  the  speech  which  Cyi 


made. 


:  r. . ;  i  - .  v 


\  ■  Friends  !  I  have  oiled  you  hither  to  the 
end  that  1  may  consider  with  you  of  war 
m»t  :']■■!  both  in  the  eight  of  god*  end  n 
■  ml  accordingly  proceed  against  this  crim 
ii,  ,,,r  ■■,.  In  the  first  place,  my  father  ap- 
pointed *  thii  man  to  be  my  subjocl ; 3  after- 
ward*, by  the  command,  a*  he  soys,  of  my 
brother,  tie  maJo  war  anas*)  mr,  being  then  in 
he  citadel  of  rjardea  ;  this  war 
i  such  a  manner,  as  to  dispose 
him  to  desire  an  end  of  it,  and  I  recei'ed  liii  * 
hand,  and  gave  him  mine  ;  since  that  time, 
■ay,  Orontas,  hive  I  done  you  any  injury  1" 
To  wTiich  he  answered, "  None."  Cyrus  again 
asked  him,  «  Did  not  you  afterwards,  without 
any  provocation  from  me,  a*  you  yourself  own. 
revolt  to  tho  Mysinns.  and  lay  waste  my  coun- 
try to  the  utmost  of  your  power  V  Drontaa 
owned  it.  •■  After  that,"  continued  Cyrus. 
"  when  you  agaiu  became  sensible  of  .your 
want  of  power,  did  not  you  fly  to  Ihe^altnr  of 
Diana,  profess  repentance,  and  having  pre- 
vailed with  mo,  giro  me  again  your  faith,  and 

leased.     "What    injury,    then,"   says    Cyrus. 
a  I  done  you,  that  you  should  now,  for  the 


third  time,  ho  found  endeavouring  to  hen 
ic-  I*  Orontas  laying  that  he  was  not  pn 
iked  to  il  by  any  injury,  Cyrus  continual 
You  own  then  you  hat*  wrousjed  me!1 
I  am  under  a  necessity  of  awning  it."  rcoH* 
lich  Cyrus  asked  hioi 


"Though  I  should,"  ssj 
is  I    you    will  never  thin 


Can  you  yet 
.  friend  to  me  <" 
Orontas,  .'0   Cyi 


Hereupon,  Cyrus  said  to  those  who  wrt 
present.  ••  Such  are  the  actions  of  this  ma 
■nd  such  his  unrili."  at  the  same  time,  1 
airing  the  opinion  of  Clearchus,  who  dclivcrl 
it  as  follows;  "My  sdvire  is,  that  this  OH 
be  forthwith  put  to  death,  lo  the  end  that « 
moy  no  longer  be  under  a  necessity  of  gut* 
iiig  against  hit  practices,  but  havt-  leisure,  b) 
ing  freed  l>  from  him,  to  do  good  lo  those  wt 
desire  to  be  our  friends;"  after  which,  upe 
declaring  the  rest  were  unanimous  in  u> 
advice,  they  all  rose  up,  and.  together  wit 
his  relations,  by  order  of  Cyrus,  laid  hold  osj 
Orontas'*  girdle,  as  a  token  of  bis  being  cos 
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tamed;  and  instantly  led  out  by  the  proper 

officers;  when,  although  in  that  dishonourable 

fttottioa.  those  who  used  to   prostrate  them- 

**tai  before  him,  even   then   paid   him   the 

*>M ]  veneration,  though  they  knew  he  was 

Jeadug  to  death.     He  was   carried    into  the 

test  of  Artapates,  who  was   in  the  greatest 

trwt  with  Cyrus  of  any  of  his  sceptre-bearers ; 8 

from  which   time,  no   one  ever  saw   Orontas 

either 3  alive  or  dead,  nor  could  any  one  cer- 


i  TT(3niv*9irav.     Hence  it  appear*,  that  this  custom 

of  adoration  was  not  unly  used  by  subject*  to  the  kinga 

of  ftnia.  bat  by  subject*  of  an  inferior  degree  to  those 

oft  mjvriur.    We  have  the  whole  ceremonial  in  Hero* 

dVkiu:  if  two  Persian*  uf  eqaal  degriw  met,  says  he. 

the?  ki»cd  one  another's  mouths ;   if  one  of  them    is 

■ooHsiny  inferior  to  the  other,  he  ki*ses  his  check :  if 

antes  inferior,  he  falls  down  and  adores  him.     When 

AJenodtr,  intoxicated  with    success,  endeavoured    to 

prtTtil  with  the  Macedonians  to  imitate  the  conquered 

•^mans  in  their  servility,  Calisthcnos  opposed  him  to 

fc*  fett,  with  a  spirit  becoming  both  a  Greek  and  a 

philosopher;  by  what  be  say*  to  Alexander  upon  that 

octUKQ,  we  fiud  that  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian 

*tBpiit.  wi»  the  first  of  all  mankind,  to  whom  adoration 

**»  paid,  which  from  thence  was  looked  upon  as  a  duty 

fan  the  Mede*  and  Persians  to  his  successor*.    To  this 

**?  (be  Greek*  call  the  compliments  they  send  one  to 

tou'uirrTffrxvfriipxTs,  adorations. 

*  £nrTr:vx«v.      Sceptres,   both   in   the   ancient  and 

■■dtra  world,   are  ensigns  of  great  dignity.     All   au- 

*•»<  i^ree,  that  they  were  borue  by  the  kings  of  Per- 

■*:  ifiuo  which  occasion,  I  cannot   help  translating  a 

■* ttbtitneot  made  u«  of  by  the  fir*t  Cyrui,  (or  rather 

■?  ow  author >  in  the  speech  he  makes  to  his  childreu  ; 

fc  ^w  ire  sensible,"  says  he,  '•  O  Cambyssx !    that    this 

tUn  Ktptre  is  not  the  support  of  the  empire,  but 

••at ftitbfal  friends  an  the  truest  and  securest  sceptre 

f  Ua**,m  tiTjm  ft  it  Oaf  x»i   r.>,  m  Kx/*£v<r?,  ct«    c«J  T«it 

TsXfvr»»  ffvvxTfSv  ri  tj»»  HxTtKtt**  Jiarwfar    \ttiv 

^'»i»»tts»  ?•*•««    rs**rr#«»  C»«"»X.iv<r»i>  kkn  ji«-r»Tcr 

Ut*f$*ktrTmTt*.  This  thought  Snllust  has  paraphras- 

^  is  Ike  speech  of  Micipsa.    Xbneiercitus,  neqne  tht- 

*nir.  pr+widim  regni  sunt,  rtrum  amici.  Homer  givs 

•Jail  Greek  commander*  sceptres;  with  him  a  king  is 

"•"•n:,-  &*T*KiJi,  which  Milton  has  rendered, "  scop- 

to**kiags."    By  this  passage  in  Xenophun,  we  find  that 

taut  noolenu-u  were  also  distinguu-hi'd  by  this  mark 

•ffitaity.    However,  I  look  upon  the  r».yimvx^'t  or 

•*P*rc-bparcrs,  to  hare  been  a  kind  of  guard  attending 

*P°o  tbe  persons  of  the  Persian  kings,  since  we  find  in 

X.<£f)ion,  that  three  hundred  of  them,  richly  dressed, 

MtudnJ  the  first  Cyrus  upon  a  very  solemn  occasion, 

■  Ci.vttrc  t\  Tifi  svrtv  rxqarcuxsi  xtxtvft>ftivt% — i/»$i 

T:-{  ?ftaa-.ri'.?<.    D'Ablancourt  has  strangely  mistaken 

Uif  pauace.  Ht  supposes  Artapates  to  have  been  om;  of 

tso«  mbwn  doty  it  wji*  to  carry  the  sceptre  of  Cyruii ; 

bat  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  censure  him,  without  quot- 

hf  hi»  words,  "Tun    de<   plus  fideles    servitetirs    de 

Ci roi,  dVntre  ecu*  qui  purloicnt  son  sceptre." 

•  J4iT»     T«vr*     OVTI     ^i»T»     Of.rrKV,    ei/TI      ti5»i»t» 

•i«n<  witwtrt  ii>i».  Hutchinson  ha*  left  out  this  line  in 
•is  translation.  When  I  say  this,  I  de-mc  not  to  be 
aurtjken;  I  am  convinced  that  his  leaving  it  out  was 

16« 


tainly  relate  how  he  was  put  to  death,  though 
various  conjectures  were  mode  about  it ;  nei- 
ther was  it  ever  known  that  any  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  Jf 

VII.     Cyrus  next   proceeded  through   the 
country    of    Babylon,    and   after   completing 
twelve    parasangs  in    three   days'  march,  re- 
viewed bis  forces,  both    Greeks    and    Barba- 
rians, in  a  plain,  about  midnight,  (expecting  the 
king  would   appear  the  next  morning,  at  the 
bead  of  his  army,  ready  to  give  him  battle,) 
giving  the  command  of  the  right  wing  to  Cle- 
archus,  and   that  of   the   left   to  Menon   the 
Thessalian,  while  he  himself  drew  up  his  own 
men.     After  the  review,  and   as  soon  as  the 
day  appeared,  there  came  deserters  from  the 
great  king,  bringing  an  account  of  his  army  to 
Cyrus,  who  thereupon  called  together  the  gen- 
erals and  captains  of  the  Greeks,  and  advised 
with  them  concerning  the  order  of  battle ;  at 
the  same  time  encouraging  them  by  the  fol- 
lowing   persuasions ;    »  0  Greeks  !    it  is    not 
from  any  want  of  Barbarians,  that  I  make  use 
of  you  as  my  auxiliaries,  but,  because  I  look 
upon  you  as  superior  to  great  numbers  of  them; 
for  that  reason  I  have  taken  you  also  into  my 
service :  show  4  yourselves  therefore  worthy  of 
that  liberty  you    enjoy,  in  the  possession  of 
which    I  think  you  extremely  happy  :  for  be 
5  assured  that  I  would  prefer  liberty  before  all 
things  I  possess,  with  the  addition  of  many 
others.     But,  that  you  may  understand  what 


owing  to  some  accident;  for  he  is  certainly  not,  like 
home  others,  a  thy  translator,  where  he  meets  with  a 
difficulty. 

4  'Oa-ucf  ofv  iTivbi  ecr-)(ff  *£iei  Tiff  ikw?i(i*c,  &C. 
These  ellipses,  a*  well  in  prohi  bit  ions  as  in  exhortations, 
are  oflen  to  be  met  with  in  the  best  author*,  particularly 
the  Attic  writers:  in  the  former  cua-jittou,  or  some* 
thing  like  it,  is  to  bo  understood,  and  in  the  latter  -•*#*, 
or  something  equivalent  to  it;  and  as  !>V«c  lead*  to  the 
ellipsi*  in  exhortations,  so  /»»»*«  leads  to  it  in  prohibi- 
tions ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  we  find  in  Homer, 
where  Sarpedon  says  to  Hector, 

Musrutff  if  Mi^trt  kwtv  *ktvrt  *-*v*y?av} 

where,  by  the  way,  the  dual  number  is  used  for  the 
plural,  which  is  not  uncommon. 

•  Ew  y%p  tTTt  ot«  tijk  iktv$t(tmv  ikotfm*  Bv  avTi  i»  i%» 
*»vT«r  x»i  *xx«»  *ikk»irk»Tt*v.  Cyras  with  great 
judgment  expresses  himself  with  so  much  warmth  upon 
the  subject  of  liberty,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  reigning, 
passion  of  thr  peopfe  to  whom  henddrc*»»'s  his  discourse. 
Whether  D'Ablnncourt  found  any  difficulty  in  this  son- 
tence,  or  whether  he  was  afraid  of  offending  the  tender 
ears  of  his  monarch  with  the  harshness  of  it.  I  know 
not  ;  b-.it  so  it  is,  that  he  has  left  out  every  syllublo  of 
this  period. 
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kind  of  combat  you  up  Cjiris  to  engoge  in,  I 
■bull  eiplain  il  to  you.  Tli.'ir  number*  are 
great,  and  they  com*  on  with  mighty  ihouU, 
which  if  you  can  withstand,  lor  the  re*!,  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  think  what  kind  of  men  you 
will  find  our  country  producea.  But  you  are 
'  soldiers ;  behave  youreelve*  with  bravery,  and, 
if  any  one  of  you  desiro  to  return  home, I  will 
lake  care  to  send  him  back  the  envy  of  his 
country  ;  but  I  am  confident  that  my  behaviour 
will  engage  many  of  you  rather  lo  follow  my 
fortunes  than  return  horn*." 

Gaulitea,  a  banished  SamUn,  a  man  of  fide- 
lity to  Cyrus,  being  present,  spoke  thus  :  ■  It  ia 
iti  I  by  some,  O  Cyrus !  thai  you  promise 
many  things  now,  because  you  are  in  euch  im- 
minent danger,  which,  upon  any  success,  you 
Will  not  remember  ;  and  by  other*,  that,  though 
you  should  remember  your  promiaes,  and  de- 
sire to  perform  them,  it  will  not  be  in  your 
power."  Cyrus  then  replied  ;  "  Gentle o 
my  a  paternal  kingdom  to  the  south,  reaches  as 
far  ia  those  climates  that  are  uninhabitable 
through  heat,  and  the  north,  aa  far  M  I 

'M|l if..  Ii  iti,..  ..t...  TitioppMllt 


that  are  so  through  cold  :  ever;  thing  brtwt 
under  the  government  of  my  brother's  trie 
and  if  we  conquer,  it  become*  me  tit  put 
who  are  my  friends,  in  possession  of  it :  ao 
I  am  under  nu  apprehonaion,  if  we  aue. 
lesl  I  should  not  have  enough  lo  bcslm 
each  of  my  friends  :  1  only  fear,  lest  I  at 
not  have  friends  enough,  on  whom  t«  be 
it ;  hul  to  each  of  you  Greeks,  beside*  w: 
have  mentioned,  I  promise  a  crown  of  gi 
liercopon,  the  officers  espoused  his  cause 
greater  alacrity,  and  made  iheir  report  to 
jest  ;  after  which,  the  Greek  generals,  and  i 
of  the  private  men,  came  lo  him  In  know 
they  had  lo  Mtpaajt,  if  they  were  victorious 
whom  he  sent  sway  big  with  hopes,  and  all 
were  admitted,  advised  him  not  to  engagv 
sonally,  but  to  aland  in  the  rear.  Cleat 
himself  put  this  question  to  him:  "  Are 
of  opinion,  0  Cyrus !  that  your  brother 
hazard  a  battle?"  "  Certainly,"  aniweml 
nis  :  ••  if  he  is  the  son  of  Darius  and  Paryi 
and  my  brother,  I  aball  never  obtain  all 
wilhout  a  stroke." 

While  the  soldiers  were  accomplishing  t! 
selves  for  the  action,  the  number  of  the  Oi 
was  found  to  amount  to  ten  thousand 
hundred  3  heavy-armed  men,  and  two  thoo 
four  hundred  targeteers:  and  thai  of  the 
banana  in  the  at 
thousand    men,  with   about  *  Iwemy  el 
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a.*,  the  battle,  together  with  one  hundred  and 
a£iy  chariots  armed  with  acythes;  for  Abro- 
*rmm,  coming  oat  of  Phoenicia,  arrived  five 
laays  after  the  action.    This  waa  the  account 
lIm  deaertera  gave  to  Cyrus  before  the  battle, 
■which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  prison- 
ers.   From  thence  Cyras,  in  one  day's  march, 
made  three  parasange,    all    his   forces,    both 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  marching  in  order  of 
battle:  because  he  expected  the  king  would 
fight  that  day ;  for,  in  the  middle  of  their 
march,  there  was  a  trench  cut  five  fathom 
broad  and  three  deep,  extending  twelve  para* 
esuigs  upwards,  traversing  the  plain  aa  far  as 
the  wail  of  Media.     In  this  plain  are  four1 
canals  derived  from  the  river  Tigris;  being 
each  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and  deep 
enough  for  barges  laden  with  corn  to  sail  there- 
in: they  fall  into  the  Euphrates,  and  are  dis- 
tant from  one  another  one  parasang,  having 
bridges  over  them. 

The  great  king  hearing  Cyrus  waa  marching 
•ttiait  him,  immediately  caused  a  trench  to  be 
Bide  (by  way  of  fortification)  near  the  Euph- 
nta:  close  to  which,  also,  there  was  a  narrow 
FM.  through  which  Cyrus  and  his  army  march- 
dindeame  within  the  trench;  when,  finding 
the  king  did  not  engage  that  day,  by  the  many 
tafcbthat  appeared  both  of  horses  and  men 
tfcehwere  retreated,  he  sent  for  Silanus,  the 
"Whayer  of  Ambracia,  and,  agreeable  to  his 
Pf°nuse,  gave  him  three  thousand  daricks,  be- 
Bbk  the  eleventh  day  before  that,  when  he 
*u  offering  sacrifice,  he  told  Cyrus,  the  king 
*°uld  not  fight  within  ten  days  ;  upon  which, 
tynu  said,  M  If  he  does  not  fight  within  that 
fat,  he  will  not  fight  at  all ;  and  if  what  you 
•J  proves  true,  I  will  give  you  2  ten  talents." 
$nee,  therefore,  the  king  bad  suffered  the 
vay  of  Cyrus  to  march  through  this  pass  un- 


1 AJ  Ji»{*%if  ijro  tow  Tiytnrof  wlraptv  ^iovrmt.  At- 

fa  differ*  very  much  from  our  author,  in  relation  to 
(tae  canals ;  be  says,  that  the  level  of  the  Tigris  is 
>*fi  lower  than  that  of  the  Euphrates,  and  conse- 
Vmtiy  all  the  canals  that  run  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
**  derived  from  the  Euphrates,  and  fall  into  the  Tigris. 
In  thh  he  is  supported  by  Btrabo  and  Pliny,  who  say 
tUtintfaesprinc  when  the  snow  melts  upon  the  hills  of 
Auaenta,  the  Euphrates  would  overflow  the  adjacent 
coaatry,  if  the  inhabitants  did  not  cut  great  numbers  of 
*m!s  to  receive  and  circulate  this  Increase  of  water  In 
the  sunt  manner  as  the  Egyptians  distribute  that  of  the 
JTDe. 

*Af<a  riymtrm.    By  this  it  appears,  as  Hutchinson 
su  observed,  that  three  thousand  daricks,  and  ten  tal 
eats,  were  of  equal  value.    See  note  2,  page  109. 


molested,  both  Cyrus  and  the  rest  concluded 
that  he  had  given  over  all  thoughts  of  fighting : 
so  that  the  next  day  Cyrus  marched  with  leas 
circumspection  ;  and  the  third  day  rode  on  his 
car,  very  few  marching  before  him  in  their 
ranks ;  great  part  of  the  soldiers  observed  no 
order,  many  of  their  arms  being  carried  in  wag- 
gons and  upon  sumpter  horses.  _ 

VIII.  It  was  now  abbot  the  time  of  day,' 
when  the  market  is  usually  crowded,  the  army 
being  near  the  place  where  they  proposed  to 
encamp,  when  Patagyas,  a  Persian,  one  of 
those  whom  Cyrus  most  confided  in,  was  seen 
riding  towards  them  full  speed,  his  horse  all  in 
a  sweat,  and  he  calling  to  every  one  he  met, 
both  in  his  own  language,  and  in  Greek,  that 
the  king  was  at  hand  with  a  vast  army,  march- 
ing in  order  of  battle;  which  occasioned  a 
general  confusion  among  the  Greeks,  all  ex- 
pecting he  would  charge  them,  before  they  had 
put  themselves  in  order:  but  Cyrus  leaping 
from  his  car,  put  on  his  corslet,  then  mounting 
his  horse,  took  his  javelins  in  his  hand,  ordered 
all  the  rest  to  arm,  and  every  man  to  take  his- 
post :  by  virtue  of  which  command  they  quickly 
formed  themselves,  Clcarchus  on  the  right 
wing  close  to  the  Euphrates,  next  to  him 
Proxenus,  and  after  him  the  rest :  Menon  and 
his  men  were  posted  on  the  left  of  the  Greek 
army.  Of  the  Barbarians,  a  thousand  Paphla- 
gonian  horse,  with  the  Greek  targeteers,  stood 
next  to  Clearchus  on  the  right :  upon  the  left 
ArisuB,  Cyrus's  lieutenant-general,  was  placed 
with  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians :  they  had  large 
corslets,  and  cuirasses,  and  all  of  them  helmets 
but  Cyrus,  who  placed  himself  in  the  centra 
with  six  hundred  horse,  and  stood  ready  for 
the  charge,  with  his  head  unarmed  :  4  in  which 


i  Ap?i  i.yof*v  *\ti$ivrav.  It  is  very  common  with 
the  Greek  authors  to  denote  the  time  of  the  day  by  tho 
employment  of  it ;  thus  «■•{•  xvx»«»  »$»(  is  often  used 
by  Dionystus  Halicarnassensis  to  signify  the  evening, 
and°t/*?i  x-KnSovTB*  «yof»»,asKuster  has  proved  in  his 
notes  upon  Suidas,  what  they  called  tho  third  hour, 
that  Is,  nine  o'clock  with  us.  Possibly  wKnStvr*  *yo(h 
may  not  improperly  be  rendered  in  English  Full  Change. 
There  is  a  very  particular  description  of  the  evening 
in  the  Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  says  he  hung  upon  the 
wild  fig-tree,  till  Charybdis  had  cast  up  his  rnfl,  which 
appeared  at  the  time  when  the  judge  left  the  bench  to 
go  to  supper, 

'Hpoc  J'fwi  £s(«-ov  «vi){  iyo{i|5ir  Afirni, 

K(tv»f  viiKf»  jreXX,i  f  ixct^opivwr  •  Ijjiwr, 
Tp.pos  J*  riyi  iavfa  X«fv0?>oc  i  gie>aai'£i|. 
4  AiyiTai  Si  *••  ro'uf  »KKov(  ITifTwf  i^iXaif  t«7j  »•«»«*,, 
K*T(  iv  rm  wtKift»  Ji»xi»Jwnwi«»^D'Ablancourt  hasltij^ 
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manner,  they  lay,  it  ii  also  customary  fo 
rest  of  ills  Fenians  to  clpose  themselves 
day  of  action  :  all  the  horsea  in  Cyrua'a 
had  [Mill    frontlets  and   breast-plate*,  anil  the 

,  horseman  Greek  sworda. 

^  It  waa  now  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
enemy  was  yet  in  be  seen ;  but  '  in  the  aft 
noon  there  appeared  a  dual  like  a  white  cloud 
which  not  long  after  spread  itself  like  n  dark- 
ness over  the  plain  !  when  they  drew  nearer, 
the  braxen  armour  flashed,  and  their  spears  and 
ranks  appeared,  having  on  their  left  a  body  of 
florae  armed  in  white  corslets,  (said  to  be  com- 
manded by  Tissaphernes.)  and  followed  by 
those  with  *  Persian  bucklers,  heaidea  heavy- 
armed  men  with  wooden  shields,  reaching  down 
to  their  feet,  (raid  to  be  Egyptisna)  and  other 
borae,  and  archers,  all  which  marched  3  ac 


ing  to  their  respective  countries,  each  i 
tiring  drawn  up  in  a  *  solid  oblong  square 
before  them  were  diaposed,  at  a  coiishI 
distance  from  one  another,  chariots  armet 
sevthes  filed  aalont  at  the  aile-trees, 
others  under  the  5  body  of  the  chariot,  po 
downwards,  that  so  they  might  cut  s* 
every  thing  they  encountered,  by  driving 
•mon;  the  ranks  of  the  (ireeks  to  break  I 
but  it  now  appeared  that  Cyrus  was  g 
mistaken  when  he  enhortcd  the  t};tr: 
withatand  tlie  shouts  of  the  Barbarians 
they  did  not  coma  on  with  shouts,  t< 
silently  and  quietly  as  passible,  and  I 
equal  and  slow  march.  Here  Cyrus  i 
along  the  ranks  with  Pigres  the  interp 
and  three  or  four  others,  commended  Clea 
to  bring  his  men  opposite  to  the  centre  0 
enemy,  (because  the   king  was  there,)  h 

wo  break  that,  our  work  is  done ;" 
Cloarchus  observing  their    centre,  and  u 

ing  from  Cyrus  that  the  king  nsi  be 
tfao  left  wing  of  tho  Creek  army,  (for  the 

so  much  superior  in  number,  that, ' 
he  stood  in  the  centre  of  his  own  army  hi 
beyond  the  left  wing  to  that  of  Cyrua.)  C 
chus,  I  aay,  would  not,  however,  be  prr" 
withdraw  his  right  from  the  river,  fci 
to  be  surrounded  on  both  side*  ;  but  aiu> 
Cyrua,  he  would  take  care  all  should  g» 

m  the  Barbarians  came  regularly  on: 
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» let  them  all  know,  that  the 1  sacrifices  and 
ictims  promise  success* 
While  he  was  laying  this,  upon  hearing  a 
case  running  through  the  ranks,  he  asked  him 
rhat  meant  it  I     Xenophon  answered,  that 
be  word   waa  now   giving  for   the   second 
taw;   Gyms,  wondering  who   should    give 
t,  asked    him    what    the   word    was:     the 
fther  replied,   «  9  Jupiter   the   preserver,  and 
riclory ;"  Cyras  replied,  •«  I  accept  it,  let  that 
be  the  word,"  after  which,  he  immediately  re- 
turned to  his  post,  and  the  two  armies  being 
now  within  three  or  (bur  stadia  of  each  other, 3 
Be  Greeks  sung  the  pean,  and  began  to  ad- 
unee  against  the  enemy  ;  but  the  motion  occa- 
sioning a  small 4  fluctuation  in  the  line  of  battle, 
bom  who  were    left  behind,  hastened   their 
auch,  and  at  once  gave  a  general  5  shout,  as 
ttetr  custom  is  when  they  invoke  the  god  of 
*v,  tad  all  ran  forward,  striking  their  shields 
with  their  pikes  (as  some  say)  to  frighten  the 
ttemy's  horses :  so  that,  before  the  Barbarians 
Qae  within  reach  of  their  darts,  they  turned 
tsar  horses  and  fled,  but  the  Greeks  pursued 
arm  u  fast  as  they  could,  calling  out  to  one 
mother  not  to  run,  but  to  follow  in  their  ranks; 
•mm  of  the  chariots  were  borne  through  their 
*rn  people  without   their  charioteers,  others 
through  the  Greeks,  some  of  whom,  seeing 
tba  coming,  6  divided  ;  while    others,  being 

»T»  ;,(;**;  T»  rt*y*».  The  Init  of  these  properly 
tattei.  victims,  though  I  sni  sensible  the  first  is  some- 
Us** Uken  alxo  for  Itgii* ;  but  in  this  place  I  should 
iter  think  it  means  some  religions  rites,  upon  which 
cfcjvtares  were  formed  of  future  events. 

*Zi'.(l*T*<  Kai  W.»r.  Dion  Cauius  tells  us,  that 
atbe  batltfof  Phillippi,  Brutus'sword  was  t».jv,7i{<a, 
Mrrfu :  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cesar's  word  was 
A?r:i.r>  »«.«»■»,  Vtn%9  victriz ;  and  that  of  Ponipey, 
"f^Aip;  k»«x*T»c,  Hereuleg  invietua. 

,,£r»,i,.^;r  si  'Ekkkh;.  Achilles,  after  he  has  slain 
fetor,  urs  thus  to  his  men,  in  Homer, 

2t>vriri v*  yKmtv(nrt  ttvfitc*  — — — — 

vsntre  the  Greek  Scholiast  observe*,  that  the  ancients 
**ttwonr*ns;  the  first  before  the  battle,  to  Mars; 
•"«it*  second  after  it  to  Apollo. 

*'Z:.«v»*i»i  ti  t»j  ciA-ayya,-.  This  expression  Is 
«W*ited  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  ns  an  instance  of  the 
tatty  wbich  metaphors  give,  when  they  descend  from 
PWtr  ihiass  to  smaller. 

*'t«.iA.»^M,r».     'Ey.ifc.iu,  iir$$xtti/*»  iro\tfuxov.     Hesy- 

rbios.  From  thence  comes  iktk*£».  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
J***  what  D'Ablancourt  means  by  translating  this, 
**9mt  on  fait  dana  let  lolemnitta  de  Mars. 

•0»  -"f,  !▼»»  Tfirfnf,  irravr*.  Hutchinson  has  em- 
Ptye.1  hi*  whole  annotation  upon  this  passage,  in  show- 
•f  tsat  :i  it  in  this  place  signifies  r«»if,  which  to  be 


amaied,  like  spectators  in  the  1  Hippodrome, 
were  taken  unawares,  but  even  these  were 
reported  to  hare  received  no  harm,  neither 
was  there  any  other  Greek  hurt  in  the  action, 
except  one  upon  the  left  wing,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  wounded  by  an  arrow. 

Cyrus  seeing  the  Greeks  victorious  on  their 
side,  rejoiced  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
already  worshipped  as  king  by  those  about  him; 
however,  he  was  not  so  far  transported  as  to 
leave  his  post,  and  join  in  the  pursuit:  but, 
keeping  his  six  hundred  horse  in  a  body, 
observed  the  king's  motions,  well  knowing  that 
he  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Persian  army , 
8  for  in  all  Barbarian  armies,  the  generals  evei 
place  themselves  in  the  centre,  looking  upon 
that  post  as  the  safest,  on  each  side  of  which 

aM^aBB^HHHMaaBaaMBBaBBBaaBBaMaaaBBBa^BaaaaaBHMaaBBMaMaa^MBaaaaMB^H^aBaMaaaaMMBBaaa^BBBBaaBaiaBaBl 

sure  is  so ;  but  he  has  said  nothing  of  a  much  greater 
difficulty  that  occurs  in  it.  If  we  are  to  read  frravrt  in 
this  place,  as  all  the  translators  have  rendered  it,  the 
sense  will  be,  that  when  the  Greeks  saw  the  chariots 
coming  towards  them,  they  stood  still,  which  surely  was 
not  the  way  to  avoid  them.  I  find  in  Leunelavius*s 
edition  the  word  *«  rrmvrt  in  the  margin,  and  also  in  the 
Eton  manuscript,  quoted  by  Hutchinson  in  his  addenda, 
though  neither  of  them  have  followed  it  in  their  trans* 
lations,  or  an  id  any  thing  to  support  it ;  however,  I  make 
no  doubt  but  this  is  the  proper  reading,  and  then  the 
sense  will  be  very  plain :  the  Greeks  avoided  the  cbari 
ots,  by  dividing.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
Arrian  which  fully  explains  that  before  us.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Arbela,  or,  as  he  will  have  it,  of  Gaugamela,  Da- 
rius had  placed  before  his  left  wing  one  hundred  of 
these  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  which  proved  of  no 
greater  effect  than  those  of  Arlazerxes;  for  Alexan- 
der, who  was  upon  the  right  of  his  own  army,  and 
consequently  opposite  to  the  chariots,  had  ordered  his 
men  to  divide,  when  they  saw  them  coming,  which 
they  did  accordingly,  and  by  that  means  rendered  them 
ineffectual.  But  the  wordsof  Arrian  arc  the  best  com- 
ment upon  this  pawage,  which  it  is  probable  he  hnd  in 

view,  irri  It  a  k»i  «if£i*-in  St*  twv  Tagi«v'  <j«i<t%o* 
y*(,  mm*  m-»(ny"yiKro  avTOif,  fv»  sfortwtwri  Ta 
xff*mrm. 

i  'Ev  iVjts Jf  0^-..  This  word  is  used  also  by  Homer 
to  signify  the  place  where  the  chariots  ran  the  lists  : 

>.ti?v  S*  liriroSfZfAtf  xfi^tj. 

At  the  battle  of  Thurium,  where  Sylln  defeated  Arche- 
laus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  the  Roman 
soldiers  treated  these  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  with 
so  great  contempt,  that  after  the  first  which  were  sent 
against  them  bad  proved  ineffectual,  as  if  they  hnd  been 
spectators  of  a  chariot  race,  they  called  out  for  more 

SlKK»   mto\j¥,  as   Plutarch  Says,  *<r;rj{  ti*b»T»v  iv  rmtg 

■  Kai  ravrif  St  ei  t*»  Ba^Gx  f»v  af %o»Tf g  aire v  faovTiff 
rh  ivror  ii^ovvto.  Thus  Arrian  tells  us  that  Darius 
placed  himself  in  the  centre  of  his  army  at  the  battle  of 
Ismis,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  kings  of  Persia  : 
the  reason  of  which  custom,  he  says,  Xenophon  as- 
signs in  the  passage  now  before  ui. 
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their  strength  it  equally  divided ;  and  if  they  I 
hare  occasion  lo  give  oul  any  orders,  they  are 
received  in  half  toe  time  by  the  army.  The 
king,  therefore,  being  at  that  time  in  the  cen- 
tre of  bis  own  battle,  was.  however,  beyond  the 
Ifli  wing  of  Cyrua  ;  and,  when  be  taw  none 
opposed  him  in  front,  nor  any  motion  nude  In 
charge  the  troops  that  weir  drawn  up  before 
him,  be  wheeled  to  the  left  in  order  to  aur- 
round  (heir  army;  whereupon  Cyrus,  fetrinfj 
he  should  get  behind  bim,  ami  rut  oil  tin  U  recks, 
advanced  against  the  king,  and  charging  with 
his  ei(  hundred  horse,  broke  iboee  who  were 
drawn  op  before  him,  put  the  sin  thousand  men 
lo  flight,  and,  aa  they  aay,  killed  Artaiersca, 
their  commander,  wiib  hie  own  band. 

These  being  broken,  and  the  six  hundred 
belonging  to  Cyme  dispersed  in  the  pursuit, 
very  few  were  left  about  him,  and  those  almost 
all  persona  who  used  to  eat  at  hia  table  :  how- 
ever, upon '  discovering  the  king  properly 
atlendod,  and  unable  lo  contain  himself,  im- 
mediately cried  oul,  "  I  see  the  man  I"  then  ran 
furiously  at  him,  and  striking  hiiu  on  Ihe  lireast. 
Wounded  him  through  hia  corslet  (as  (."teniae 
the  [ill  v^irian.  says,  who  affirma  that  be  cured 
the  wound,)  having,  while  he  was  giving  the 
blow,  received  a  wound  under  the  eye,  from 
somebody,  who  threw  a  javelin  at  him  with 
great  force ;  at  the  same  time,  the  king  and 
Cyrus  engaged  hand  to  hand,  and  those  about 


who  waa  in  the  grealwt  tru«l  with  (>tu» 
ally  of  his  sceptred  inintau-r*,  saw  him  till.  I 
say,  he  leaped  from  his  hone,  and  threw  I 
self  about  him:  when  (aa  «inw  aaj)  thai 
onliinsd  him  to  ha  slain  upon  the  t—Jj 
Cyrus  ;  though  others  assert,  that,  drawing 
scimitar,  he  slew  bim  tlf.  tot  ba  nm 
golden  scimitar,  n  chain,  bracelet*,  am)  r 
ornamenls  which  arc  worn  by  the  moil 
aidciable.  Fenian*  i  and  m  hrM  in  i 
esteem  by  Cyrus,  both  for  hi*  aujwlioa 
fidelity. 

IX.  Thus  died  Cyras  !  a  man  otiiwn 
acknowledged  by  those  who  were  welt  aeuu 
cd  with  him,  to  have  been,  of  all  the  Fen 
since  the  ancient  Cyrus,  endued  with  In*  i 
princely  qualities,  and  the  most  worthy  id 
pire.  First,  while  he  waa  yet  a  child, 
educated  with  hi*  hioilirr,  and  other  chill 
he  was  looked  upon  aa  auprriur  to  tlirm  J 
ail  things.  For  all  tho  children  of  the  ( 
men  in  Persia  are  brought  up  3  et  court,  w 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  | 
modealy,  and  where  nothing  immodest  is 
heard  or  seen.  There  the  children  have 
atintly  before  their  eye*  thotc  who  an  hoc 
cd  and  disgraced  by  [he  king,  and  hear  Ihe 
sons  of  both;  so  that,  while  they  are  chili 
tbey  presently  learn  to  command  aa  wall  I 
obey.  Cyrus  waa  observed  to  bava  I 
docility  than    any  of   bia  years,  and  to  i 
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'  which  he  em  wore  the  •cart :  at  last  he  ' 
Ued  the  bear,  and  the  person  that  ran   to  his 
— etenre,  he  made  a  happy  man  in  the  eyes  of 
II  that  knew  him. 

When  he  wee  sent  by  his  lather  governor  of 
jydia,  the  greater  Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia, 
ad  was  declared  general  of  all  those  who  are 
ihfiged  to  assemble  in  the  plain  of  Castolus, 
the  first  thing  he  did  waa  to  show,  that,  if  he 
ottered  into  a  league,  engaged  in  a  contract,  or 
Bade  a  promise,  his  greatest  care  was  never  to 
eeceive ;  for  which  reason,  both  the  cities  that 
hekmged  to  hie  government,  and  private  men, 
aheed  a  confidence  in  him.    And  if  any  one 
had  been  hie  enemy,  and  Cyrus  bad  made  peace 
with  him,  he  waa  under  no  apprehension  of 
■Owing  by  a  violation  of  it    80  that  when 
st  made  war  against  Tissaphemes,  all  the 
dees,  besides  Miletus,  willingly  declared  for 
Ma ;  and  these  were  afraid  of  him,  because  he 
weald  not  desert  their  banished  citizens;  for 
at  showed  by  his  actions,  as  well  as  his  words, 
•it  after  he  had  once  given  them  assurance  of 
sii  friendship,  he  would  never  abandon  them, 
thsogh  their  number  should  yet  diminish,  and 
Bar  condition  be  yet  impaired.     It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  made  it  his  endeavour  to  out-do 
as  friends  in  good  and  his  enemies  in  ill  offices ; 
nd  it  was  reported,  that  he  wished  to  live  so 
bag,  as  to  be  able  to  overcome  them  both,  in 
1  returning  both.  There  was  no  one  man,  there- 
hie,  of  our  time,  to  whom  such  numbers  of 
people  were  ambitious  of  delivering  up  their 
hrtanes,  their  cities,  and  their  persons. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  he  suffered  male- 
fcctora  and  robbers  to  triumph ;  for  to  these 
he  was  of  all  men  the  most  inexorable.  It 
wis  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  such  men  in 
the  great  roads  deprived  of  their  feet,  their 
tand*,  and  their  eyes;  so  that  any  person, 
whether  Greek  or  Barbarian,  might  travel 
whithersoever  he  pleased,  and  with  what- 
Merer  he  pleased,  through  the  country  under 
hit  command,  and   provided   he   did  no  in- 


1  AXi\»p*9*t.  It  Is  to  be  observed  that  x>Jg«r3»i, 
si  thai  place,  signifies  to  reward  and  to  revenge,  both 
wbith  ritnifications  this  word  admits  of.  'Axign •>-•,', 
4fih«s  ■■;  svrir«rf«.  Hesycbius  i«iv»r£»i  is  used  in 
1st  ssoK  manner  by  Thucydldes,  where  Hermocrates 
sf  Syracuse  tells  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  rip  10  »»i 

Mifif  tfirrm  <g  tnv  mftrtf  a«vvovpid-a,  where  i/*vro»- 

*■**  is  thus  explained  by  the  Greek  Scholiast,  »vrav$» 

twi  t*f  !«•  wmurtmv  iXaSii  avTO  k»i  i.ti  %mkiv,  xsi  isri 


jury,  be  sure  of  receiving  none.  It  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that  he  honoured,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  arms.  His  first  expedition  wae 
against  the  Pisidians  and  Mysians,  which  he 
commanded  in  person;  and  those  whom  he 
observed  forward  to  expose  themselves,  he 
appointed  governors  over  the  conquered  conn- 
tries,  and  distinguished  them  by  other  presents ; 
so  that3  brave  men  were  looked  upon  as  most 
fortunate,  and  cowards  as  deserving  to  be  their 
slaves;  for  which  reason,  great  numbers  pre- 
sented themselves  to  danger,  where  they  ex- 
pected Cyrus  would  take  notice  of  them. 

As  for  justice,  if  any  person  was  remarkable 
for  a  particular  regard  to  it,  his  chief  care  was, 
that  such  a  one  should  enjoy  a  greater  affluence 
than  those  who  aimed  at  raising  their  fortunes 
by  unjust  means.  Among  many  other  instan- 
ces, therefore,  of  the  justice  of  his  administra- 
tion, this  was  one,  that  he  had  an  army  which 
truly  deserved  that  name,  for  the  officers  did 
not  come  to  him  from  countries  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea,  for  gain,  but  because  they  were 
sensible  that  a  ready  obedience  to  Cyrus's  com- 
mands was  of  greater  advantage  to  them  than 
their  monthly  pay ;  and,  indeed,  if  any  one  wae 
punctual  in  execution  of  his  orders,  he  never  suf- 
fered his  diligence  to  go  unrewarded ;  for  which 
reason,  it  is  said,  that  Cyrus  was  the  best  serv- 
ed of  any  prince  in  all  his  enterprises.  If  he 
observed  any  governor  of  a  province  joining  the 
most  exact  economy  with  justice,  improving 
his  country,  and  increasing  his  revenue,  he  never 
took  any  share  of  these  advantages  to  himself, 
but  added  more  to  them :  so  that  they  labour- 
ed with  cheerfulness,  enriched  themselves  with 
confidence,  and  never  concealed  their  posses- 
sions from  Cyrus,  who  was  never  known  to 
envy  those  who  owned  themselves  to  be  rich ; 
but  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  the  riches  of 
all  who  concealed  them.  It  is  univerally  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  art  of  cultivating  those  of  his  friends, 
whose  good-will  to  him  he  was  assured  of,  and 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  proper  instruments  to 
assist  him  in  accomplishing  any  thing  he  pro- 

*fiTTf  e«iri9'5si  tou(  /Kir  mym$M(t  fvlatpsvirraTOVf, 
rev;  it  k«xou;'  ievXovf  T0uT«r  a£i9u<rd««.   D'Ahlancourt 

has  not  taken  the  least  notice  of  these  lines  in  his  trans- 
lation :  if  the  reader  will  give  himself  the  trouble  of 
comparing  his  version  with  the  original  in  this  character 
of  Cyrus,  lie  will  find  many  omissions,  ss  well  %a 
1  strange  liberties. 
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posed ;  aj  an  ncknowlrdament  for  which,  he 
endeavoured  to  show  himself  s  most  powerful 
assistant  to  them  in  every  thing  he  found  (he; 
desired. 

As,  upon  many  account*,  he  received,  in  my 
opinion,  more  present*  than  an;  one  man ;  so, 
of  all  men  living,  be  distributed  them  to  bis 
friend*  with  tha  greatest  generosity,  aud  in 
this  distribution  consulted  both  the  taste  and 
the  want*  of  every  one.  And  as  for  those 
ornamcdts  of  his  person  that  were  presented  to 
him,  either  as  of  use  in  war,  or  embellishments 
to  dress,  he  is  said  to  have  ei  pressed  hie  sense 
of  them,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
wear  them  all,  but  [hat  he  looted  upon  a  prince's 
friends,  when   richly  dressed,  as    his  greatest 

wondered  at,  that,  being  of  greater  ability  than 
bia  frienda,  he  should  out-do  them  in  (he  mag- 
nificence of  his  favours  ;  but  (hat  he  should 
surpass  them  in  bia  care  and  hia  earnestness 
to  oblige,  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  worthy  of 
admiration.  He  frequently  aent  hia  friends 
■mall '  vessels,  half-full  of  wine,  when  he  re- 
ceived any  that  was  remarkably  aood,  lolling 
them  know,  that  be  hod  not  for  a  long  time 
tasted  any  that  nu  more  delicious;  besides 
which,  he  also  frequently  aent  them  half-gecse, 
■nd  half-loaves,  Ate.  ordering  (he  person  who 
carried  (hem  to  say,  Cyrus  liked  these  things, 
for  which  reason  he  desires  yon  alao  (o  taste 


with  them,  that  he  might  ahow  whom 
honoured.  So  that,  by  all  I  hare  hoard 
man,  either  of  the  Greeka  or  Barbarians, 

Thia,  amang  others,  is  a  remarkable  insta 
no  one  ever  deserted   from  Cyrus,  Iboo) 

subject,  to  the  king:  Orontas  alone  itttm 
it,'  yet  he  soon  found,  that  the  persor 
whose  fidelity  he  depended,  was  more  a  fi 
to  Cyrus  than  to  luui.  Many  who  liad 
most  in  favour  with  Cyrus,  csnte  over  Id 
from  the  king,  after  the  war  broke  out  bed 
them,  with  this  expectation,  that  in  thai  at 
of  Cyrus  their  merit  would  be  more  wor 
rewarded  than  in  that  of  the  king.  What 
pened  also  to  him,  at  his  death,  made  1! 
dent,  that  he  was  not  only  himself  a  good 
but  (hat  be  knew  how  to  make  choice  of  i 
who  were  faithful,  affectionate,  and  corn 
even  when  he  was  killed,  all  bis  friends 
his4  favourites  died  fighting  for  him,  el 
Aria>us,  who,  being  appointed  to  toe  comi 
of  the  horse  on  the  left  wing,  as  soon  i 
heard  that  Cyrus  was  killed,  fled  with  ell 
body  which  was  under  hia  command.  V 
X.  When  Cyrus  was  dead,  his  head 
right  hand  were  cut  ofT  upon  the  spot,  and 
king,  with  hia  men,  in  the  pursuit,  broke 
his  camp ;  while  those  with  Arurus  no  k 
mode  a  stand,  but  fled  through  their 
camp  to  their  former  post,  which  was  aai 
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Greeks  'firifUnf,  wounding  his  people  both] 
villi  their  mm.!,  jii'!  darta.  Epiithcnes  of 
Amjihijiiilio  v-  omnia  ink-  J  the  targeteers,  and  is 
repotted  to  have  shown  great  conduct  upon 
this  occasion.  Tisseph  ernes,  therefore,  ■■ 
sensible,  of  hii  disadvantage,  departed,  when 
coming  to  tho  camp  of  the  Greeks,  found  the 
king  there,  and  reuniting;  their  force*,  they  ad- 
vanced and  presently  came  opposite  to  the  left 
of  the  Greeks,  who  being  afraid  they  should 
attack  their  wing,  by  wheeling  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  annoy  them  on  both  aides,  they 
resolved  to  open  that  Wing,  and  cover  tho  rear 
with  Ihe  river.  While  they  were  consulting 
upon  this,  Ihe  king  '  marched  by  them,  and 
drew  up  his  army  opposite  to  theirs  in  the 
same  order  in  which  he  fan  engaged :  where- 
upon, the  Greek*,  -ti'in^  they  drew  near  in 
order  of  bottle,  again  sung  the  piea.11,  and  went 
on  with  much  more  alacrity  than  before  i  but 
tlic  DiirSrarioriM.  did  not  stay  lo  receive  them, 
having  Bed  sooner  than  the  first  time  to  a  vil- 
lage, where  they  were  pursued  by  the  Greeks, 
who  haired  there:  far  there  wan  an  eminence 
above  the  village,  upon  which,  the  kiu«'s  forces 
faced  about.  He  had  no  foot  with  him,  bat 
the  hill  was  covered  with  horse,  in  alien  a 
manner  that  it  »n  not  pos-iMo  fur  ilii-  Creel.!: 
lo  see  what  was  doing.  However,  they  said 
they  saw  the  royal  ensign  there,  which  was  a 
'golden  eagle  with  its  v.iue.h  extended,  resting 


upon  a  spear,  Whrn  the  Gfeeka  advs 
towards  thvtii.  the  hor»  quitted  the  hill 
in  a  bodv.  but  some  runninc  one  way, 
some  another.  However,  Ihe  lull  »»  tit 
of  them  by  degrees,  and  ut  last  they  all  k 
ClcareJiua  did  not  march  up  the  hill  wilt 
men,  but  hailing  at  the  foot  of  it,  sent  !■; 
the  Syraeusan,  and  another,  with  onieni  I 
connoitre  tho  pi  see,  and  mike  their  re| 
I.ycius  rode  up  the  hill,  and,  having  viewi 
brought  word  that  the  enemy  Bed  in  all  b 
Hereupon  tlie  Greeks  halted,  (it  bring 
sun-sat)  and  lying  under  their  arms,  n 
themselves:  in  the  meantime  wondering 
neither  Cyrus  appeared,  nor  any  one  from 
not  knowing  he  was  dead,  but  imagined 
he  waa  either  led  an  ay  by  the  uuratut.  or 
rode  forward  to  possess  himself  or  some  1 
however,   tbey  consulted    among   them* 
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whether  they  should  stay  where  they  were,  and 
md  for  their  baggage,  or  return  to  their  camp. 
To  the  latter  they  rewired  upon,  and  arriving 
it  their  teata  abont  enpper-time,  found  the 
grate*  part  of  their  baggage  plundered,  with 
al  the  provisions,  besides  the  carriages,  which, 
h  it  was  said,  amounted  to  four  hundred,  full 
tf  flour  and  wine,  which  Cyrus  had  prepared, 


in  order  to  distribute  them  among  the  Greeks, 
lest  at  any  time  his  army  should  labour  undei 
the  want  of  necessaries ;  but  they  were  all  so 
rifled  by  the  king's  troops  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Greeks  had  no  supper,  neither  had  they 
eaten  any  dinner ;  for,  before  the  army  could 
halt  in  order  to  dine,  the  king  appeared.  And 
in  this  manner  they  passed  the  night. 


II' 
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generally  full,  when  the  heralds  arrived  with 
the  message  from  the  king  and  Tiaaaphfirnes, 
■II  of  whom  were  Barbarians,  (eiwpt  Pnali- 
Qua,  who  was  a  Greek,  »nd  happened  then  to 
be  with  TiMophernes,  by  whom  be  was  much 
esteemed ;  for  be  pretended  to  understand  tac- 
tic! and  the  B  eiercise  of  ■itni)  who,  after 
assembling  together  the  Greek  commanders, 
■aid,  tbat  Ihe  king,  since  he  had  gained  the 
•iclory,  and  killed  Cyrus,  ordered  the  Greeka 
to    deliver    up    their    arms,    and,  repairing  to 


me  favourable 


term*   fror 


im:  himself  lo  the  gem 


and  [  will  return  immedi- 
ately ;"  he  being  called  out  by  one  of  hie  ser- 
vant* lo  inspect  the  entrails  of  the  victim, 
which  he  was  then  ottering  up  in  sacrifice. 
Whereupon,  Cleanor  the  Arcadian,  the  oldest 
person  present,  mode  answer,  ■■  They  would 
■ooner  die  than  deliver  up  their  arms."  Then 
Prnienu*  the  Theban,  said,  "  I  wonder,  O 
Phalinus  '.  whether  (he  king  demands 


[book 

as  a  conqueror,  or  as  a  friend  desires  tbr 
way  of  present  1  If,  M  *  conqueror, 
occasion  has  he  to  demand  them!  *  Why 
he  not  rather  come  and  lake  them  1 
would  persuade  us  to  deliver  them,  say, 
are  the  soldiera  to  etpect  in  return  for  so 
an  obligation  ?"  Phalinus  answered,  - 
king  look*  upon  himself  as  conqueror,  sin 
has  killed  Cyrus ,  for  who  is  now  his  riv 
(he  empire  1  Ho  looks  upon  you,  also,  ■ 
property,  since  he  has  you  in  (he  middle  i 
country,  surrounded  by  impassable  rivers; 
can  bring  such  numbers  of  men  againa! 
(hat,  though  he  delivered  them  up  to  you, 
a(rength  would  fail  you  before  you  couk 
them  all  to  death." 

After  him,  Xctiophon,  an  Athenian, 
"  You  see,  O  Phalinua  !  that  we  have  no 
now  to  depend  upon,  sbut  our  amis,  anr! 
courage;  ami  while  we  are  miatera  of 
arms,  wo  think  we  can  make  uae  of  out  coi 
also .  but  that,  when  wo  deliver  up  (he* 
deliver  up  our  persona  too ;  do  twrt  thel 
eipect  we  ahatl  deliver  up  the  only  sdvan 
we  possess  ;  on  the  contrary,  be  assured 
with  these  we  are  resolved  lo  fight  with 
even  for  those  you  arc  in  possession  of" 
linua,  bearing  this,  smiled,  and  said,  *  "  V 
man  !    indeed  you   seem  to  b 
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md  apeak  handsomely;  bat,  believe  me,  you 
tn  mistaken,  if  you  imagine  that  your  courage 
will  prevail  over  the  power  of  the  king."  How- 
ever, it  was  reported,  that  others,  whose  reso- 
ution  began  to  mil,  said,  that,  as  they  had 
«en  true  to  Gyrus,  they  would  also  be  of  great 
•erviee  to  the  king,  if  he  were  disposed  to  be 
heir  friend ;  and  that,  whatever  commands  he 
•ad  for  them,  they  would  obey  him ;  and,  if  he 
reposed  *  to  invade  Egypt,  they  would  assist 
im  in  the  conquest  of  it.    In  the  meantime 
dearchns  returned,  and  asked  if  they  had  al- 
ready given  their  answer.  ^To  whom  Phalinus 
said,  «  These  men,  O  Clearchus !  say  one,  one 
thing,  and  another,  another;  but  pray  let  us 
have  your  thoughts."    To  which  he  replied, 
«I  rejoice,  O  Phalinus!  to  see  you,  as,  I  am 
persuaded,  all  these  do,  who  are  present ;  for 
yon  are  a  Greek,  as  well  as  we,  whom  you  see 
before  you  in  so  groat  numbers;  wherefore,  in 
ear  present  circumstances,  we  desire  you  to 
advise  on  what  we  ought  to  do  with  regard  to 
the  proposals  you  bring  ;2  and  entreat  you,  by 
all  the  gods,  give  us  that  advice  which  you 
think  best,  and  most  becoming,  and  which  will 
do  yon  most  honour  in  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
when  it  shall  be  said,  that  Phalinus,  being  sent 
by  the  king  with  orders  to  the  Greeks  that 
they  should  deliver  up  their  arms,  and,  being 
consulted  by  them,  gave  them  this  advice :   for 
you  are  sensible  that  your  advice,  whatever  it 
is,  most  be  reported  in   Greece."     Clearchus 
insinuated   this  with  a  view  of  engaging  the 
lung's  ambassador  himself  to  advise  them  not 
to  deliver  np  their  arms,  that,  by  this  means 
tat  Greeks  might  entertain  better  hopes :   but 
'  Phalinus  artfully  avoided  the  snare,  and,  con- 
trary to  bis  expectation,  spoke  as  follows : 


I'Et'AiywTM  rr{«Ti6iiv.  This  expedition  If  pro- 
pied,  because  the  Egyptians  had  several  years  before 
withdrawn  themselves  from  their  subjection  to  the 
fotbas,  and  were  at  this  time  governed  by  a  king 
•(their  own,  called  Psammittehus,  descended  from  the 
udent  Psammitichus,  who,  being  one  of  the  twelve 
Urgs.  pat  all  the  rest  to  death  and,  by  that  means, 

safe  himself  king  of  all  Egypt. 
*l»tl9v\tvifu$a  re  i.    See  note  8,  page  169. 
■Ssiittc  '*  vworrfi^mt.   It  is  with  great  reason  that 

Huehlnoon  rejects  the  sense  Leunrlavius  gives  to 

"•rrftys;  |n  this  place,  as  if  it  signified  returning ; 

fchaiihown  out  of  Julius  Pollux,  that  ig«»sT»ir  tt(1. 

*  "Si  jDd  «ir«rTf  ($•*-$««,  are  synonymous,whonce  he 
**?  properly  derives  the  Latin  word  strop  hs,  a  deceit, 
10  *hich  I  ihall  add,  that  Pliny  the  younger  makes  use 

*  ft«  word  in  this  sense,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  where  he 
fcJ^tsvfliiai  €lifnmwutrofhamj»gamqnt  couMum  tumm. 


"  If  you  had  the  least  hope  of  a  thousand  to 
preserve  yourselves  by  making  war  against  the 
king,  I  should  advise  you  not  to  deliver  up 
your  arms ;  but  if  you  cannot  hope  for  safety 
without  his  concurrence,  I  advise  you  to  pre- 
serve yourselves  by  the  only  means  you  can." 
Clearchus  replied,  "  This,  I  find,  is  your  sense 
of  the  matter ;  and  this  answer  you  are  desired 
to  return  from  us ;  that  we  think,  if  it  is  pro- 
posed we  should  be  friends  to  the  king,  we 
shall  be  more  valuable  friends  by  preserving 
our  arms  than  by  parting  with  them ;  and  that, 
if  we  are  to  go  to  war  with  him,  we  shell  make 
war  with  greater  advantage  by  keeping  our 
arms,  than  by  delivering  them."  Phalinus 
said,  "  I  shall  report  this  answer.  However, 
the  king  ordered  me  also  to  let  you  know, 
that,  if  you  stay  where  you  are,  you  will  have 
peace ;  but  if  you  advance  or  march  back,  yon 
must  expect  war.  Let  me  have  your  answer 
also  to  this ;  and  whether  I  shall  acquaint  the 
king,  that  you  will  stay  here,  and  accept  of 
peace,  or  that  you  declare  for  war."  Clear- 
chus replied,  "  Let  the  king  know,  that  in  this 
we  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  him."  "  What 
is  that  ?"  said  Phalinus.  Clearchus  answered, 
"  If  we  stay,  there  may  be  peace,  but  if  we 
march  back,  or  advance,  war."  Phalinus  again 
asked,  "  8hall  I  report  peace  or  war."  Clear- 
chus replied,  "  Peace,  if  we  stay,  and  if  we 
march  back  or  advance,  war;"  but  he  did  not 
declare  what  he  proposed  to  do.  So  Phalinus 
and  those  with  him  went  away.^ 

II.  In  the  meantime  Procles  and  C he iri to- 
phus came  from  Arieus,  leaving  Menon  with 
him,  and  brought  word  that  Ariaeus  said,  there 
were  many  Persians  of  greater  consideration 
than  himself,  who  would  never  suffer  him  to 
be  their  king;  but  desires,  if  you  propose 
marching  away  with  him,  that  you  will  come 
to  him  to-night ;  if  not,  he  says  he  will  depart 
the  next  morning  early.  Clearchus  answered, 
«  What  you  advise  is  very  proper,  if  we  join 


There  is  also  a  passage  in  Aristophanes,  where  rrfo?*  is 
used  in  the  same  signification,  **.*.'  c««  i*yo»  iVt'ouJI* 
ore o?«v,  which  the  Scholiast  explains  in  a  manner  very 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  ujtott^»4/«c  in  this  place rrt*- 

*»«,  says  he,  ol  rvprtirkty /*****,  »»«    JaXifa*  X.eyoi.— 

D'Ablancourt  was  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  this  word, 
and  has  left  it  out.  Nothing  surprises  me  so  much,  as 
that  Hutchinson,  after  having  so  justly  condemned  r«- 
veriui  in  his  notes,  should  follow  it  in  his  translation. 
The  French  language  has  an  expression,  which  very 
properly  explains  vworr^mg  in  this  place, defswneat 
It  coup. 

Ik 
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uim;  if  not.  do  whatever  you  think  e\pedi<nl 
u>  your  advantage ;"'  fur  he  would  M  KfaasW 
sven  these  with  bis  purpose.     After  this,  when 

captain*,  and  spoke  Id  ihem  as  follow*  :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  consulted  the  gods  by  sacrifice, 
concerning  marching  against  Ihe  king;  and  Iho 
victims,  with  great  reason,  forbid  it ;  for  I  am 
now  informed,  that  between  u*  and  the  king 
liea  the  Tigris,  a  navigable  river,  which  we 
cannot  pass  without  boats,  and  these  we  have 
not ;  neither  ia  it  possible  for  us  to  slay 
here,  for  we  are  without  provision!.      But  the 

joining  Cyrus's  friends.     The  order  ihercfw 


hylon,  it  waa  cotnpuwd   there  were  three  itux 
aand  and  siity  stadia. 

After  this,  ju  soon  as  it  was  dark.  MiiloejtJus 
the  Thracian,  with  his  liorsr,  being  forty  ii 
number,  and  three  hundred  Thracian  f uut,  li 
forte  J  to  the  king.  Clearchus,  in  the  manna 
he  had  appointed,  led  the  real,  and  about  mid 
night  arrived  at  their  first  camp,  where  iliei 
found  Ariz-us  with  his  army  ;   and  the  men  In 


ngdra 


•nding  t 


i  tot 


n  whit  he  has,  and  when  the 
horn  sounds  to  rest,  pack  up  your  baggage  ; 
when  it  sounds  a  second  time,  charge  the 
•ampler  horses  ;  and  when  a  third,  follow  jour 
leader,  and  let  the  baggage  march  noit  to  the 
river,  and  the  heavy-armed  men  cover  it." 
The  generals  and  captains  hearing  this,  depart- 
ed, and  did  a>  they  were  directed:  Clearchua 
having  taken  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
army,  who  submitted  to  him,  not  as  having 
elected  him  to  that  employment,  hut  because 

the  command,  the  rest  being  without  experi- 
ence. They  had  made  from  Epheaus  (a  city 
af  Ionia)   to   the  field  of  battle  ninety-three 


,la  and  captains  of  the  Greeks  went  in  i 
body  to  Annus,  and  both  they  anil  he.  wid 
Ihe  most  considerable  men  about  him,  took* 
ontli  nol  to  he-tray  mid  another,  ami  to  lotos* 
allies.  The  Barbarians  also  swore  that  lbs; 
would  conduct  them  without  deceit.  Thi 
was  the  substance  of  the  oelh,  which  was  pit 
ceded  by  the  ^sacriCce  of  a  boar,  a  bull,  a  *el( 
and  a  ram,  whose  blood  being  all  mixed  togethi 
in  the  hollow  of  a  shield,  the  Greek*  dipM 
a  sword  therein,  and  Ihe  Barbarians  *  spesl 
When  they  had  pledged  their  faith,  Clsat 
chus  said,  "Since,  O  Ariuua !  your*  ml 
and  ours  are  the  same,  say,  whit  ii  jos 
opinion  concerning  our  march  ?  Shall  wr  II 
turn  Iho  same  way  we  came,  or  have  ye 
thought  of  any  other  more  convenient  ?"     Af 

came,  we  shall  all  perish  with  hunger ;  shit 
wo  are  now  entirely  destitute  of  provision 
for  during  Ihe  last  seventeen  days'  maieh.ir 
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-my:  for,  if  we  cmn  once  gain  two  or 
tree  days'  march  of  him,  it  will  not  after 
ut  be  in  hi*  power  to  overtake  us:  since 
rtth  a  small  army  he  will  not  dare  to  follow 
is,  and  with  a  great  one  he  will  not  be  able 
*  make  quick  marches;  it  is  also  probable 
be  may  want  provisions."  This,  says  he,  is  my 
opinion. 

This  scheme  for  the  march  of  the  army  was 
calculated  for  nothing  but  a  retreat  or  a  flight ; 
but  fortune  proved  a  more  glorious  conductor. 
Ai  soon  therefore  as  it  was  day  they  began 
their  march,  with  the  sun  on  their  right,  ex- 
peeling  to  arrive  by  sunset  at  some  village  that 
lay  in  the  country  of  Babylon,  and  in  this  they 
•ere  not  mistaken.  But  *  in  the  afternoon 
they  thought  they  saw  the  enemy's  horse ;  upon 
which  not  only  the  Greeks,  who  happened  to 
am  left  their  ranks,  ran  to  them  in  all  haste, 
hot  Arixus  also  alighting,  (for  being  wounded 
Ite  was  carried  in  a  chariot,)  put  on  his  corslet, 
u  did  all  those  about  him.  But  while  they 
•ere  arming,  the  scouts,  who  had  been  sent 
oat,  brought  word,  that  they  were  not  horse, 
hit  only  sumpter  horses  at  pasture,  whence 
fiery  one  presently  concluded  that  the  king's 
caoip  was  not  far  off:  for  a  smoke  also  appear- 
ed in  the  neighbouring  villages.  However, 
Clearchus  did  not  lead  them  against  the  enemy 
(for  he  knew  the  men  were  tired,  and  had 
eaten  nothing  all  day,  besides  it  was  late ;) 
neither  did  he  march  out  of  the  way,  avoiding 
the  appearance  of  a  flight ;  but  leading  them 
directly  forward,  at  sunset  he  quartered  with 
the  vanguard,  in  the  villages  nearest  to  him, 
•at  of  which  the  king's  army  had  carried  away 
c*en  the  timber  that  belonged  to  the  houses. 
Those  who  arrived  first,  encamped  with  some 
kind  of  uniformity,  but  the  others  who  follow- 
ed, coming  up  when  it  was  dark,  quartered  as 
they  could,  and  made  so  great  a  noise  in  call- 
ing out  to  one  another,  that  the  enemy  heard 
them,  of  whom  those  who  lay  nearest  to  the 
Greeks  ran  away,  leaving  even  their  tents; 
*hieh  being  known  the  next  day,  no  sumpter 
konea  or  camp  appeared,  neither  was  there  any 
■■Joke  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  :  and 
the  king  himself  it  seems  was  struck  at  the 
■Pproaeh  of  our  army,  by  what  he  did  the 
Kit  day. 

On  the  other  side,  the  night  advancing,  the 
wseka  also  were  seized  with  fear,  which  was 


t 


•  Ape i  fciM*.    fits  note  3,  page  187. 


attended  with  a  tumult  and  noise,  usual  in  such 
cases;  upon  this,  Clearchus  ordered  Tolmides 
of  El  is,  the  best  crier  of  his  time,  whom  he 
happened  to  have  with  him,  to  command  si- 
lence, and  make  proclamation  from  the  com- 
manders, that  whoever  gave  information  of  the 
person  who  had  turned  the  s  ass  into  the  quar- 
ter of  the  heavy-armed  men,  should  receive  the 
reward  of  a  3  silver  talent  By  this  proclama- 
tion, the  soldiers  understood  that  their  fear 
was  vain,  and  their  commanders  safe.  At 
break  of  day,  Clearchus  ordered  the  Greeks  to 
stand  to  their  arms  in  the  same  disposition 
they  had  observed  in  the  action. 

III.  What  I  said  concerning  the  king's 
being  terrified  at  our  approach,  became  then 
manifest;  for,  having  sent  to  us  the  day  before, 
demanding  our  arms,  he  sent  also  heralds  by 
sunrise  to  treat  of  a  truce ;  who  coming  to  the 
out-guards,  inquired  for  the  commanders. 
Clearchus,  who  was  then  viewing  the  ranks, 
ordered  them  to  stay  till  he  was  at  leisure ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  drawn  up  the  army 
with  much  elegance,4  the  ranks  being  clos- 
ed on  all  sides,  and  no  unarmed  men  to  be 


•  O,-  iv  K^iivra  to»  &r3v  ii(  tA  j-rXx,  &c.  Hutchin- 
son, I  think  very  justly,  finds  fault  with  Leiinrlavius 
for  changing  re*  eov  into  riv  eoSov.  without  the  authori- 
ty of  any  manuscript;  for  as  he  observes,  we  find  in 
the  beginning  of  this  book,  that  they  had  asses  among 
their  hea«ts  of  burden :  but  then  I  cannot  think  tier- 
eitui  in  Leunclavius,  or  in  eastra  in  Hutchinson,  a  close 
translation  of  n'c  t»  Sx-k*,  which  last  sense  I  find 
D'Ahlancourt  has  also  given  to  it.  I  rather  take™ 
stx*  in  this  place  to  signify  the  quarter  of  the  heavy- 
armed  men,  in  which  sense  I  dare  say  our  author  uses 
it  afterwards,  where  he  says  that  Proxenus  and  him- 
self were  walkinr  *e *  ▼•»  S*k**  ;  and  in  this  sense  I 
nm  sure  Thucydides  us*s  the  word  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  hook,  whore  he  sa>s,  that  "  the  Pclopon- 
nesinns  being  encamped  in  Attica,  bid  waste  the  coun- 
try, till  the  Athenian  horse  coming  up,  put  a  stop  to 
the  excursions  of  the  light-armed  men  and  hindered 
them  from  leaving  the  heavy-armed,  and  continuing 
their  depredations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cit  y :"  t  i  r 

jtAjItto*    CfiiKt*  t«»    \J/iX*v    ntyovfrh   MK    »f0i;'«»Tw» 
tuv  (frXwv,  -ri  *yy»f  t*c  wzktm>(  xxkouj}  nv,  where  f»» 

c?*rx.*v  in  explained  by  the  Greek  Scholiast  by  t«»  o»- 

KtT*V, 

s  TxXxvrov  k<yv(H>».  See  note  2,  p.  169.  Possibly, 
the  drachms:  and  mine  of  which  this  talent  wan  com- 
posed, might  be  of  a  different  standard  from  those 
there  mentioned. 

4  Q±K*yy*  wvuviir.     ITvxr«r<c  tj»-  9*kmy  yo;,  among 

the  Greek  masters  of  tactics  signifies  propei  ly  the  clos- 
ing both  of  the  ranks  and  flies.     Ef  r»  nwi>«ri(    p«»  i* 

TBW    «tai9Tlf9V  if    TO    JTMtLHTtf  «»«►■>*>>!   *  *r  k    S,firT. 

mm*  ri*»i  i**Txirt*.  Arrlnn.  This  unfonara^iy  is 
rendered  by  IVAMsnriiiirt  «*r«  «*■•!>  rMfr  .,*«r-*irc  ^ 
bataille  an  m'UU*r  it*t  qu'cll*  p*  strs. 
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crful  in 

their  persons,  desiring  (he  rest  of  the  generals 
to  do  the  like,  am!  naked  the  meaiengers  what 
they  wanted  !  they  replied,  they  were  per- 
■ons  come  to  treat  of  ■  truce,  being  properly 
qualified  to  carry  messages  between  the  king 
■nd  the  Greeks.  He  answered,  » Let  the 
king;  know,  that  first  we  mutt  fight;  for  we 
hive  nothing  lo  .lirie-  on.  and  there  is  no  man 
so  hardy  ai  lo  mention  a  truce  to  the  Greeks. 
Unless  he  first  provides  them  a  dinner."  The 
messengers  hereupon  departed,  but  returning 
presently,  (by  which  it  appeared  that  the  king 
was  near  st  hand,  or  some  other  person  who 
was  appointed  to  transact  (his  matter)  brought 
word.  '-  the  king  thought  their  demand  very 
reasonable,"  and  that  they  had  with  them  guide*, 
who  if  a  truce  were  concluded,  should  conduct 
them  to  a  plane  where  they  should  find  pro- 
visions. L'lcarchua  then  asked,  whether  ths 
king  proposed  to  comprehend  (hose  only  in  the 

whether  it  should  extend  to  all !  They  raid, 
to  all,  (ill  (he  king  is  informed  of  your  propo- 
sals. Whereupon  Clearchus,  ordering  them 
to  withdraw  immediately,  held  a  council,  where 
it  was  resolved  to  conclude  a  truce,  and  (o 
march  peaceably  to  the  place  where  the  provi- 
sions wero,  and  supply  themselves  therewith. 


lying  upon  the  ground,  and  others  the 
duwn.  Upon  (his  wcuion  it  might  I 
served,  how  equal  t'loorchu*  was  Lu  the 
mand  ;  lor  taking  his  pike  in  hU  left  haru 
a  s  staff  in  his  right,  if  lie  saw  any  of  (lit 
had  appointed  to  thi*  service,  backward  i 
execution  of  it,  he  displaced  him,  and  a 
luted  a  proper  person  in  his  room,  be  hi 
at  the  same  lime,  going  bate  the  dirt,  at 
aisting  them  ;  so  that  every  «w  was  est 
not  to  be  active.  He  hod  appointed  on 
thirty  years  of  age  to  thi*  aercic* ;  but 
tbose  nf  a  more  adiaiirwl  ago  saw  CJea 
forwarding  the  wink  In  person,  (hey  gave 
assistance  alio,  t.'lesrchus  pressed  it  ill* 
because  he  suspected  the  ditches  were  n 
ways  so  full  of  water,  (fur  it  was  not  u*i 
lo  water  the  country)  Imagining  the  kiu| 
ordered  (he  waters  to  bo  lel  out,  will 
view,  that  the  tJri'rks  miclit  foresee  great 
cullies  attending  Iheir  inarch. 

At  last,  coming  tn  the  villag**,  wbra 
guides  lold  them  they  might  supply  them 
with  provisions,  they  found  plenty  of  eon 
-n  wine  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  palnr-lm 
also  vinegar,  drawn  by  boiling  from  the 
fruit.  Tbsssj  dates,  such  as  we  hale  in  t! 
Ihey  give  to  their  domestics  ;  but  those  ' 
are  reserved  for  the  maulers,  ar*  chosen 
and  worthy  of  admirslion,  both  for  tbeir  t 
and  siie,  hsving  in  all  respects  the  appta 
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pla-tne,  mtny  admiring  both  the 1  figure  and 
hi  peculiar  sweetness,  althoagh  it  also  occa- 
■aoed  violent  head-aches;  but  the  palm-tree, 
whence  this  pith  was  taken,  withered  entirely. 
Here  they  staid  three  days ;  during  which  Tis- 
sjptaiies,  with  the  queen's  brother,  and  three 
otfctr  Persians,  coming  from  the  great  king, 
•Vended  by  many  slaves,  were   met  by  the 
Greek  generals,  when  Tissaphernes,  by  an  in- 
terpreter, first  spoke  in  the  following  manner : 
*  I  live,  O  Greeks !  in  the  neighbourhood 
«f  Greece ;  and  seeing  yon  involved  in  many 
inoperable  difficulties,  looked  upon  it  as  a 
*  piece  of  good  fortune  that  I  had  room  to  re- 
quest the  king  to  allow  me  to  conduct  you  safe 
iUo  Greece;  for  I  imagine  I  shall  find  no 
«nt  of  gratitude  either  in  you  or  in  the  whole 
Greek  nation;  upon  which  consideration,  I 
■ede  my  request  to  the  king,  alleging,  that  I 
kid  a  title  to  this  favour,  because  I  was  the 
fat  person  who  informed  him  that  Cyrus  was 
lurching  against  him,  and,  together  with  this 
information,  brought  an  army  to  his  assistance ; 
■ad  also,  because  I  was  the  only  commander 
in  that  part  of    the   army,   opposite   to   the 
Greeks,  who   did  not  fly,  but  broke  through 
nd  joined  the  king  in  your  camp,  whither  he 
erne,  after   he  had  killed   Cyrus;  and,  with 
Ikese  troops,  here  present,  who  are  most  faith- 
ful to  him,  I  pursued  the  Barbarians  belonging 
to  Cyrus.      These    things,  the   king  said,  he 
would  take  into  consideration  ;  but  command- 
ed me  to  ask  you,  what  motive  induced  you  to 
■tke  war  upon  him  ?  I  advise  you  to  answer 
with  temper,  that  I  may,  with  the  greater  ease, 
•fain  some  favour  for  you,  from  the  king." 


1  tliti.  I  cannot  like  genua  ip$*m  in  the  Latin 
tttftslalors  for  «?*« :  had  Xenophon  meant  the  kind  of 
fed.  tf  Hutchinson,  I  find,  understands  it,  since  he  has 
tabs' in*  word  tiki,  he  sure  would  also  have  added  tow 
>'ir»*ri{.  f  rather  think  that  our  author  meant  the 
prtkabr  figure  of  it.  which  is  no  uncommon  significa- 
nts of  the  word  •  «!=«;  DWblancourt  has  also  under* 
•sad  it  Id  this  sense. 

a£vf»»»  i  w* i *t* p*9.  In  this  sense  «vtqpx  is  used 
*J  Tkocrdides.  where  Xicias  tells  the  Athenians  that 
Ut  affairs  of  the  Lacedemonians  having  taken  an  un- 
feppy  tarn,  they  would  look  upon  it  as  "a  piece  of 
pad  fortane  to  have  it  in  their  power  immediately  to 

kuard  a  battle,**  i*»i»3i«  Ji  SvrTv%ovrir,  jti  T*x,«"r* 

*+#»■•  •  '»»*  iisBi*«vMv<rs«.  I  think  Ijcunclavius  has 
tat  said  properly,  reperiundum  mi  hi  aliquid  duzi ;  how 
■HKh  happier  has  Hutchinson  rendered  it,  in  luero 
ai*i  iepntandum  een$ui  f  J**i  tmeke  d^ap  porter  quel  que 
*nt4t  a  voi  maur  in  D'Ablaneourt.  has  not  the  least 
*men«  to  a  translation  to  this  passage. 

18 


Upon  this  the  Greeks  withdrew,  and,  bar- 
ing consulted  together,  Clearchus  made  an- 
swer :  "  We  did  not  come  together  with  a 
design  of  making  war  upon  the  king,  neither 
did  we  march  against  him  :  but  Cyrus  found 
many  pretences,  as  you  very  well  know,  that 
he  might  take  you  unprepared,  and  lead  us 
hither.  However,  when  we  saw  him  in  diffi- 
culties, our  respect  both  to  gods  and  men, 
would  not  allow  us  to  abandon  bim,  especially 
since  we  had  formerly  given  ourselves  leave  to 
receive  obligations  from  him :  but  since  Cyrus 
is  dead,  we  neither  contend  with  the  king  for 
his  kingdom,  nor  have  any  reason  to  desire  to 
infest  his  country :  neither  do  we  mean  to 
destroy  him,  but  to  return  home,  provided  no 
one  molests  us ;  but  if  any  man  offers  an  injury 
to  us,  we  shall,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods, 
endeavour  to  revenge  it.  And  if  any  one  con- 
fers a  favour  on  us,  wo  shall  not,  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  power,  be  behind-hand  in  return- 
ing it." 

Tissaphernes,  in  answer  to  this,  replied,  "  I 
shall  acquaint  the  king,  and  immediately  return 
with  his  sentiment;  till  then,3  let  the  truce 
continue  :  in  the  mean  time  we  will  provide  a 
market  for  you."  The  next  day  he  did  not 
return,  which  gave  the  Greeks  some  uneasi- 
ness ;  but  the  third  day  he  came,  and  informed 
them,  "  that  ho  had  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 
allow  him  to  conduct  them  safe  to  Greece, 
though  many  opposed  it,  alleging  that  it  was 
4  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  king,  to  suffer 
those  to  escape  who  had  made  war  upon  him." 
He  concluded  thus:  "  And  now  you  may  rely 
upon  the  assurance  we  give  you,  that  we  will 
effectually  cause  the  country  to  treat  you  as 
friends,  conduct  you  without  guile  into  Greece, 
and  provide  a  market  for  you ;  and  whenever 
we  do  not  provide  one,  wc  allow  you  to  supply 
yourselves  out  of  the  country.  On  your  side, 
you  must  take  an  oath  to  us  that  you  will 
march  as  through  a  friend's  country,  without 
doing  any  damage  to  it,  and  only  supply  your- 
selves with  meat  and  drink,  when  we  do  not 
provide  a  market  for  you ;  and  when  we  do, 

s  Ai  o-irevfai  fttvlrrmv.    8ee  note  4,  page  184. 

4 'i:«  ovk  &;;io»  n«  fiarixii.  Thucydides  uses  this 
word  in  the  same  sense,  where  the  ambassadors  of  Pla- 
tira  tell  Arrhidamus  and  the  Lacedemonians,  that  by 
making  an  irruption  Into  their  country,  they  net  unjust- 
ly, and  In  a  manner  unbecoming  both  themselves  and 
their  ancestors,  o:j  *»»»•»  h-biuti,  ov5*££«»  -.«t#  v.uwr  cv 
t»  jr*ri(*v  «v  itti,  tie  y+y  fijr  IlA.ar»u*ir  rT^arivevTi(% 
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that  you  will  pay  for  whal  you  want,"  This 
Waa  agreed  upon  ;  and  Ttssaphemes,  wilh  the 
queen's  brother,  took  (tin  oath,  and  gave  their 
bands  (o  the  Greek  generals  anil  captains,  and 
received  those  uf  Ibe  Greeks;  after  which, 
Tissnphernes  said,  •'  I  must  now  return  to 
J  lha  king.  and.  when  I  have  despatched  what 
is  necessary,  I  will  coma  back  to  you  wilh  all 
things  in  readiness  both  to  conduct  you  into 
Greece,  and  return  myself  to  my  own  govcrn- 

IV,  Hereupon,  the  Greeks  and  Aricus, 
being  encamped  neur  to  one  another,  waited 
for  Tiasaphernee  above  twenty  days:  during 
which  the  brothers,  and  other  relations  of  An- 
nua, came  lo  him,  and  aome  of  the  Persian* 
came  to  those  who  were  with  him,  giving  them 
encourage  men  I,  and  assurance  from  the  king, 
that  he  would  forget  then  taking  up  their  aim* 
against  him  in  favour  of  Cyrus,  and  every 
thing  else  that  was  past.  White  these  things 
were  transacting,  it  was  manifest  thai  Arinu* 
and  hi*  people  paid  less  regard  lo  the  Greek* ; 
many  of  whom  thcrcfiire  being  <li»>;iiisiuj, 
Came  to  Cleerchus,  and  lo  the  teat  of  the  gen- 
erals, saying,  ■  Why  do  we  stay  here  !  Do  we 
not  know,  that  Iho  king  desire*,  above  all 
thing*,  to  destroy  us,  to  the  end  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  may  be  deterred  from  mak- 1 
ing  war  against  him  !  He  now  seduces  us  tc 
slay,  because  his  army  is  dispersed,  which  be. 


but  1  consider  at  the  same  time,  that,  if  we 
depart,  it  will  W  thought  our  inlenlion 
declare  war,  and  lo  act  contrary  to  the  I 
of  Iho  truce  ;  [he  consequence  of  wbict 
be,  that  no  one  will  provide  a  market  i 
or  a  place  where  wo  may  supply  outs* 
besides,  we  shall  have  no  guide  to  condui 
and  the  moment  wc  enter  upon  then  mew 
Aria-ui  will  desert  usi  so  that  we  shall 
sontly  bave  no  friend  left,  and  even  those 
were  so  before,  will  becomo  our  rnemu 
do  not  know  whether  we  have  any  other 
to  pas*,  but  we  all  know  that  il  ia  Dot  po 
for  Us  to  pass  the  Euphrates,  if  the  e 
oppose  it.  If  we  are  obliged  to  fight,  we 
no  horse  lo  assist  us,  whereas  those  i 
enemy  are  very  numerous,  and  *erj  go« 
that,  if  we  conuuer,  how  many  shall  we  In 
to  kill  '  And,  if  we  are  conquered,  none 
can  possibly  escape.  Therefore  I  do  do 
why  the  king,  who  is  possessed  of  so  I 
advantages,  ahould,  if  he  desires  lo  dostre 
think  it  necessary  first  to  take  an  eslh 
pledge  his  faith,  then  to  provoke  the  (•» 
perjury,  and  show  both  the  Greek*  and 
bari-uu,  how  little  that  faith  is  to  Iw  i 
on."  He  said  a  great  deal  more  to  lb* 
purpose. 

In  the  meantime  Tissapheme*  arrived 
hi*  force*,  aa  if  he  designed  to  return  I 
and  with  him  Oronlas  also  with  bis  man 
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laid  in  bitumen :  being  twenty  feet  in  thick- 
nee*,  one  hundred  in  height,  and,  as  it  wu 
■aid,  twenty  paraeanga  in  length,  and  not  far 
from  Babylon. 

From  thence  they  made,  in  two  daya9  march, 
eight  paraeanga,  and  paaaed  two  canals,  one 
upon  a  bridge,  the  other  upon  seven  pontons. 
1  These  canals  were  derived  from  the  Tigris ; 
from  them  ditches  were  cut  that  ran  into  the 
country,  the  first,  broad,  then  narrower,  which 
at  last  ended  in  small  water-courses,  such  as 
are  used  in  Greece  to  water  panic  Thence 
they  came  to  the  river  Tigris,  near  which  stood 
a  large  and  populous  city,  called  8itace,  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  stadia  from  the  river ;  the 
Greeks  encamped  close  to  the  town,  near  a 
large  and  beautiful9 park,  thick  with  trees  of 
every  kind,  and  the  Barbarians  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tigris,  but  out  of  sight  of  our  army. 
After  supper  Proxenus  and  Xenophon  happen- 
ed to  be  walking  before  the  3  quarter  where  the 
heavy-armed  men  lay  encamped ;  when  a  man 
came  and  asked  the  out-guards,  where  he 
might  *  apeak  with  Proxenue  or  Clearchue  ; 


IXsvrafrTtf  If,  SaysHerodOtas,'A.»*a«f  i«arif  ,t»»-r*ca», 
■rrsf  •»  aa^ivoin'  /utb  t$  rtXpari  %f*«>fM<  mrfikrm 

*»j»5.  I  am  convinced,  from  these  and  several  other 
•Manges  among  the  ancients,  that  they  employed  raw 
arks*  for  away  nsei, otherwise  it  cannot  well  be  under- 
stood why  these  two  authore  should  lay  so  much  stress 
lpoa  these  brick*  being  burned.  But  this  is  not  all :  I 
asi  persuaded  that  the  directions  given  by  Vitruviut  and 
Palladia*,  for  staking  bricki,  relate  chiefly  to  raw 
bricks,  for  tbey  both  direct  the  earth,  of  which 
the  bricks  are  made,  to  be  wrought  up  with  straw. 
These  directions  are,  no  doubt,  very  proper,  where 
the  bricks  are  not  to  be  burned,  because  the  straw 
ssMs  the  earth  together:  but,  if  bricks  made  in 
this  manner  were  to  be  burned,  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  the  straw  being  consumed  in  the  fire,  as  many 
i  of  straw  ss  there  were  in  every  brick,  so  many 
places  there  would  be  in  them.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage fn  Paumnlas,  where  he  tells  us,  that  Agesi  polls, 
making  an  irruption  into  the  country  of  Man  tinea  turn* 
ed  the  river  Ophis,  that  ran  near  the  town,  against  the 
wan,  and,  by  that  means,  dissolved  it :  the  reason  he 
gives  for  it  Is,  that  it  was  built  of  raw  brick,  *>;<  <S*o. 
*M«a«-mac  ▼«  •rxiv^o*.  Upon  this  occasion,  he  says, 
that  raw  bricks  are  better  to  resist  battering  engines, 
than  stones,  because  they  are  not  so  subject  to  break 
and  fly  oat  of  their  courses ;  but  then  he  adds,  that 
raw  bricks  are  as  easily  dissolved  by  water,  as  wax  is 
by  the  earn. 

■  Aviai  fa  frmv  iare  -rtS  Tiyfi-T«f  a-OTaaov.  See  note 

Itpage  167. 
•  a>r^«  rUfalftrov.    Bee  note  l,  page  -71* 

■  n<o  Tf»*  iwKmw.    See  note  5,  page  170. 

«n»w  avTIei  nf«gf»or  n  Xxiafxt».    Both  the  Latin 
translators  have  mid  sstsssi  Prtttnnm  vel  Clutrchum 


but  did  not  enquire  for  Menon,  though  he 
came  from  Arieua,  with  whom  Menon  lived 
in  *  hospitality  :  and,  when  Proxenus  told  him 
he  was  the  person  he  inquired  after,  the  man 
said,  "Arisue  and  Artaezue,  who  were  faith* 
rul  to  Cyrus,  and  wish  you  well,  sent  me  to 
advise  you,  to  stand  upon  your  guard,  lest  the 
Barbarians  attack  you  to-night,  there  being 
numerous  forces  posted  in  the  neighbouring 
park.  They  advise  you  also  to  send  a  detach- 
ment to  guard  the  bridge  over  the  Tigris,  be- 
cause Tissaphernee  designs,  if  he  can,  to  break 
it  down  to-night;  to  the  end,  that  you  may 
not  be  able  to  pass  the  river,  but  be  shut  in  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  canal."  Hereupon, 
they  carried  him  to  Clearchus,  and  informed 
him  of  what  he  said ;  upon  which,  Clearchus 
was  in  great  consternation;  when  a  young 
man,  who  was  present,  having  considered  the 
matter,  said,  "To  attack  us,  and  break  down 
the  bridge  too,  are  things  inconsistent;  for  it 
is  plain,  if  they  attack  us,  they  must  either 
conquer,  or  be  conquered:  if  they  conquer, 
why  should  they  break  down  tha  bridge  1  for, 
in  that  case,  though  there  were  many  bridges, 
we  should  have  no  place  to  retreat  to  with 
safety :  on  the  other  aide,  if  we  conquer  them, 
and  the  bridge  be  broken  down,  they  them- 
selves  will  have  no  place  to  fly  to ;  neither  can 
the  rest  of  their  army,  though  in  great  numbers 
on  the  other  side,  if  they  break  it  down,  give 
them  any  assistance." 

Clearchus,  hearing  this,  asked  the  messenger,8 
of  what  extent  the  country  was,  that  lay  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  canal :  he  answering, 
it  was  of  a  large  extent,  and  contained,  besides 


rtperirtnt ;  D'Ablancourt  has  translated  it  in  the  same 
sense.  There  is  a  passage  in  Thucydides  which  induees 
me  to  differ  from  them.     He  says,   riv  lU(Si**mr— 

^¥*y%mr»vt  irfiv  to*  BfanSa*  i$t7v—*(0miri\.$tiv;  where 

jrfir  Tit  Bf  mri S»v  IStTv  is  thus  explained  by  the  Greek 

Scholiast,*?*"  Si»Ktz,5n*it  t£  Bf  ari£a,«0T»  ykf  •/  'At. 
riK3i  Xlysvnv,  <S$t)  iiiiV  riv$  iSovXaa**  arri  rev  ffiaXi* 

%&5rai  rot  ti.  And  Indeed  frequent  instances  of  this 
Atticism  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  best  authors. 

•  fivov.    See  note  3,  page  109. 

■  iUm  tic  nn  %&(*.  D'Ablancourt  has  visibly  mis- 
taken the  sense  of  this  expression.  He  says,  "Clearque 
demands  au  messager  quel  etoit  le  pais  entre  le  Tigre 
et  le  Canal,"  whereas  woc-of  denotes  quantity,  not  qua* 
lity,  as  the  grammarians  speak  :  for  which  reason  he 
should  have  said,  *de  quelle  etendue  etoit  le  pais;"  had 
Xenophon  said  vo/a  nc  n*  %&f«,his  translation  would 
have  been  proper.  The  Latin  translators  have  rendered 
it  as  they  ought.  What  I  have  tsAd  W  yut\Yb»A  V|  >fe% 
messenger's  answer,  o  Si  nt»  It*  «%xxtu 
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villages,  many  large  cities ;  they  concluded  that 
the  Barbarians  had  sent  this  man  insidiously,1 
from  an  apprehension,  lest  the  Greeks  should 
not  pass  the  bridge,  but  remain  in  the  island, 
which  was  defended  on  one  side  by  the  Tigris, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  canal ;  where  the  coun- 
try that  lay  between,  being  large  and  fruitful, 
and  in  no  want  of  labourers  to  cultivate  it, 
might  both  supply  them  with  provisions,  and 
afford  them  a  retreat,  if  they  were  disposed  to 
make  war  upon  the  king:  after  which,  they 
went  to  rest ;  however,  they  sent  a  detachment 
to  guard  the  bridge ;  but  no  attempt  of  any  kind 
was  made  upon  their  camp,  neither  did  any  of 

i  'OxrovvTif  f»n  01  'EXXifvif  Stik$ovr${  t%¥  ytQV(*v,  fti- 

*•«**  «v  tS  v**».  So  the  Latin  translators  give  the  text 
without  taking  any  notice  of  a  very  great  difficulty 
that  occurs  in  it ;  but,  in  order  to  understand  this,  let  us 
east  our  eyes  upon  the  situation  of  the  Greeks.  They 
had  passed  the  last  of  the  two  canals  that  lay  in  their 
way,  and  were  now  encamped  under  the  walls  of  a 
town  called  Sitae*,  that  stood  close  to  the  river  Tigris. 
While  they  lay  there,  the  Persians,  who  were  encamp- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  that  river,  sent  this  insidious 
message  to  them.  But  what  was  the  occasion  of  this 
message  ?  Certainly  not  the  fear,  lest  the  Greeks,  after 
they  had  passed  the  bridge,  should  remain  in  the  island, 
«*  ne  Graci  cum  transiissent  pontem,  in  insula  mane- 
rent,"  as  Hutchinson  has  translated  it.  The  bridge, 
Xenophon  has  told  us,  lay  over  the  Tigris,  and  the 
bland  was  the  country  that  lay  between  that  river  and 
the  canal  they  had  already  passed,  which  island  Xeno- 
phon has  already  told  us  in  two  places,  was  a  large 
and  plentiful  country,  and  very  populous.  The  end  of 
this  message,  therefore,  was  to  divert  the  Greeks  from 
staying  in  this  island,  for  the  reasons  alleged  by  our 
author,  and  the  readiest  way  to  effect  that,  was  to  in- 
duce them  to  pass  the  Tigris  immediately,  from  an  ap- 
prehension lest  the  enemy  should  break  down  the 
bridge  ;  and,  that  the  view  of  the  Persians  was  to  engage 
them  to  pass  the  river,  and  not  to  prevent  their  doing 
to,  as  Hutchinson  and  Leunclavius  have  translated  it, 
appears  very  plainly  from  their  behaviour  afterwards ; 
for  we  And  they  did  not  attempt  to  molest  them  in  their 
passage.  By  this  time  I  believe  the  reader  is  satisfied 
there  must  be  some  fault  in  the  text,  which  I  will  ven- 
ture to  cure  by  the  addition  of  one  little  word  ;  if  we 
read,  o*iroi#fTi<  pit  e»   •  EA.Mri;  M%  S**k$o*Tif  ti)v  yi§v. 

(»»,  /*Jvaur  i*  t;  rqar.0,  the  sense  will  be  complete ;  and 
that  this  correction,  which  is  the  first  I  have  made, 
may  not  seem  too  bold,  I  will  put  the  reader  in  mind 
of  a  passage  in  our  author,  where  there  is  exactly  the 
same  turn  of  phrase  I  am  here  contending  for.  He 
says  of  his  master  Socrates,  i$*vM*i*  f  «»  "f  «< it^? 

iwmyytKkOftitrof^  x^yufiiv  vfa-rTStro,  k»i  mi)  vi/it£o< 
TO  ftiytTTOv  x»f{of  »c*>*,  C«Xo»  mvSfwwiv  xTqrx/civoc  mk- 
K*  foStrro  /cm  i  yivoptvif  x*kh(  xayu^oc,  T©  *"»  (ity tr- 
im %utt¥»v*,Tm*Ti  fti>,  tj|v  fitytrriiv  x*tk"  Jx°«.  D'Ablan* 

court,  by  his  translation,  seems  to  have  been  aware  of 
this  difficulty,  in  which  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  the 
advantage  over  the  Latin  translators,  though  neither 
he  nor  they  have  said  one  word  to  clear  it  up,  or  even 
to  discover  it. 


the  enemy  come  up  to  the  bridge,  as  the  guard* 
informed  us.  The  next  morning  by  break  of 
day  they  passed  the  bridge,  which  was  support- 
ed by  thirty-seven  pontons,  with  all  possible 
precaution :  for  some  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
with  Tissaphernes,  sent  word  that  the  enemy 
designed  to  attack  them  in  their  pessage ;  but 
this  did  not  prove  true.  However,  while  they 
were  passing  the  river,  Glue  appeared  with 
some  others,  observing  whether  they  passed  it 
or  not :  when,  perceiving  they  did,  he  rode  off! 

From  the  Tigris  they  made,  in  four  days' 
march,  twenty  parasangs,  and  came  to  the 
river  Physcus,  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth, 
having  a  bridge  over  it.  Here  stood  a  large 
and  populous  city,  called  Opis,  where  they 
were  met  by  a  natural  brother  to  Cyras  and 
Artaxerxes,  who  was  marching  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  king,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  which  he  had  drawn  out  of  8usa  and  Ee- 
batana ;  and,  causing  his  troops  to  halt,  he  took 
a  view  of  the  Greeks  as  they  passed  by.  him. 
Clearchus  led  his  men  two  by  two,  standing 
still  from  time  to  time.  Thus,  while  the  van- 
guard halted,  the  whole  army  was  obliged  to 
stand  still,  which  made  their  forces  appear  very 
numerous,  even  to  the  Greeks  themselves  :  and 
the  Persian  was  struck  with  the  eight.  From 
thence  he  made,  in  six  days*  march,  thirty  pa- 
rasangs,  through  the  desert  part  of  Media,  and 
arrived  at  the  villages  belonging  to  Parysatis, 
the  mother  of  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes.  These 
Tissaphernes,  to  insult  the  memory  of  Cyras, 
gave  the  Greeks  leave  to  plunder  of  every  thing 
but  slaves ;  by  which  means  they  found  a  great 
quantity  of  corn,  2  cattle,  and  3  other  things. 
From  thence  they  made  twenty  parasanga,  in 
five  days*  march,  through  a  desert,  having  the 
Tigris  on  their  left.  At  the  end  of  their  first 
day's  march,  they  saw  a  large  and  rich  city,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  called  Camas,  whence 
the  Barbarians  transported  bread,  cheese,  and 
wine, 4  upon  rafts  made  of  skins. 

V.  After  that,  they  came  to  the  river  Zaba- 
tus,  four  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  where  they 
staid  three  days,  during  which  time  there  were 
jealousies,  but  no  evidence  of  treachery ;  Cle- 
archus therefore  resolved  to  have  a  conference 
with  Tissaphernes,  and,  if  possible,  to  put  an 
end  to  these  jealousies,  before  they  broke  out 


»  rT{oG«r«.  ITfoCjir*,  *-«vt*  t»  rtr^mwttm.     SnidaS. 
■  X^nftmrm.    Bee  note  1.  page  175. 
«£x'3*<"v.    See  note  2,  page  183. 
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into  hostilities :  with  this  view  he  tent  a  per- 
no,  to  let  him  know  that  he  desired  a  confer- ; 
«oi  with  him.    Tiseaphernes  having  readily  • 
answered,  «  he  might  come ;"  Clearchus  spoke  { 
last:  «I  am  sensible,  O  Tissaphernes !  that, 
we  have  sworn,  and  pledged  our  faith,  not  to  . 
so  any  injury  to  one  another.    Notwithstand- 
ing which,  I  observe  yon  are  upon  your  guard 
against  us,  as  against  an  enemy ;  and  we,  per- 
earring  this,  stand  also  upon  our  guard.     But 
■ace,  upon  consideration,  I  cannot  find  that  you 
endeavour  to  do  ua  any  mischief,  and  am  very 
■ore  that  we  have  not  the  least  thought  of  hurt- 
ing you,  I  judged  it  proper  to  have  a  conference 
with  you,  to  the  end  that  we  might,  if  possible, 
extinguish  our  mutual  diffidence :  for  I  have 
known  men,  who,  while  through  calumnies  or 
jealousies,  they  stood  in  fear  of  one  another, 
have,  with  a  view  of  inflicting  a  mischief  be- 
am they  received  one,  done  irreparable  injuries 
to  those,  who  never  had  either  the  intention  or 
desire  to   hurt  them.     As  therefore  I  am  of 
opinion  that  auch  mistakes  are  easiest  removed 
by  conferences,  I  come  with  an  intention  of 
convincing  you,  that  you  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust us :  for  to  mention  the  first,  which  is  of 
the  greatest  moment,  our  oaths,  to  which  we 
have  called  the  gods  to  witness,  forbid  us  to  be 
enemies ;  and  that  person  who  is  conscious  to 
hiasflf  of  having  neglected  them,  in  my  opinion 
can  never  be  happy ;  for  whoever  becomes  the 
•eject  of  divine  wrath,  I  know  no  swiftness 
can  save  him,  no  darkness  hide  him,  no  strong 
plan  defend  him  ;  since,  in  all  places,  all  things 
nt  subject  to  their  power,  and  every  where 
they  are  equally  lords  of  all.    This  is  my  opin- 
ion concerning  both  our  oaths,  and  the  gods, 
*bon,  by  our  agreement,  we  have  made  the 
depositories  of  our  friendship.     As  to  human 
•■Vintages,  I  look  upon  you  to  be  the  greatest 
*tctn  promise  ourselves  at  this  juncture  ;  for 
•hut  we  are  with  you,  every  road  is  pervious, 
tiny  river  passable,  and  we  are  sure  to  know 
ft*  want :  but  without  you,  every  road  becomes 
oUcare,  (for  we  are  utterly  unacquainted  with 
them,)  every  river  impassable,  every  multitude 
terrible,  and  solitude  the  most  terrible  of  all ; 
6r J  that  is  attended  with  the  want  of  every 


itf.rrj  wikKnt  »w(t»t  irrir.  The  Latin  translators 

so  ao!  stem  to  have  attended  to  the  general  contrast 

Isert  Is  between  these  two  periods,  otherwise  they 

wmjhf  not  have  rendered  *trrn  ■■:>.*.*,-  itwc(t»<}  multii 

dijtcultmtit**  rtftrtm;  for,  as  iSlt  &*»  eibfut  is  opposed 

10  siti  ivsrafBf,  and  Jrif  jtotmmo;  ivcrrtfii  tO  *»»  jr«T». 
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thing.  If  therefore  we  should  arrive  to  such  a 
degree  of  madness,  as  to  put  you  to  death,  what 
should  we  do  else  but  destroy  our  benefactor ; 
and  still  have  the  king,  the  most  powerful  of 
all 9  avengers,  to  contend  with  1  I  shall  now 
let  you  see  what  hopes  I  should  deprive  myself 
of,  if  I  endeavoured  to  hurt  you.  I  desired  to 
make  Cyrus  my  friend,  because  I  looked  upon 
him  as  the  most  capable  of  all  men  living  to 
serve  those  he  wished  well  to.  Now,  I  find, 
you  have  not  only  obtained  the  army,  but  the 
country,  that  belonged  to  Gyrus,  as  an  accession 
to  your  own;  and  that  the  king's  power,  of 
which  he  felt  the  weight,  is  become  your  sup- 
port. In  these  circumstances,  therefore,  who 
would  be  so  mad  as  not  to  desire  to  be  your 
friend  1  Yet,  further,  I  shall  let  you  know 
upon  what  I  found  my  hopes,  that  you  will  also 
desiro  to  be  a  friend  to  us :  I  know  the  Mysi- 
ans  are  troublesome  to  you ;  these,  with  the 
forces  under  my  command,  I  hope  I  can  oblige 
to  submit  to  your  power:  I  know  the  same 
thing  of  the  Pisidians,  and  am  informed  that 
many  other  nations  are  in  the  same  disposition, 
who,  by  my  means,  shall  cease  for  ever  to  dis- 
turb your  happiness.  I  find  you  are  incensed 
against  3  the  Egyptians  more  than  against  any 
other  nation,  and  cannot  see  what  forces  you 
can  better  employ  than  ours,  to  assist  you  in 
chastising  them.  If  you  desire  to  be  a  friend 
to  any  of  your  neighbours,  your  friendship, 
through  our  means,  will  become  most  valuable ; 
and,  if  any  of  them  molest  you,  you  may,  as 
their  superior,  destroy  them  by  our  assistance ; 
for  we  shall  not  only  be  subservient  to  you  for 
the  sake  of  our  pay,  but  also  in  return  for  the 
obligation  we  shall  justly  owo  to  you,  as  our 
deliverer.  When  I  consider  all  these  things,  I 
am  so  much  surprised  to  find  you  diffident  of 
us,  that  I  would  willingly  know  the  person  who 
is  so  powerful  an  orator  as  to  persuade  you, 


t*l(  }i«6«rlf,  aopirTii  irexAijc  «jrof««f  it  visibly  oppos- 
ed to  rfiv  i*ittit$i»v  ovx  i»e{ia.  D'Ahlanconrt  has,  in 
my  opinion,  said  much  better, **rc«  qu'ell*  train*  aprcg 
toy  to  nsceitiU. 

*'E**Jfftv.  'Eciffoc,  according  to  the  Greek  Scholiast 
upon  Sophocles,  is  properly  i  »«{»nuu«»«7»i»ocl  2t«*  5v 
Tirl«  sr«A.ai«ff-i,  TrmKmtTnv  T^rixnr*»T«.  Plutarch  very 
beautifully  applies  this  to  Telesfnus,  who  was  very 
near  defeating  Sylla,  after  so  many  victorici,  at  the 
gales  of  Rome,  to*  .«iv»t  to  ivt«!ov  *y  ■***,  *%?**»( 

iff-ttot,  iyyvf  p.k$i  tow  rtnkmt  b«i    n«i«S»A.ir»  •*■■    ~*« 
t«i<  t*c  'Pw/^t .  This  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  modern 
translation. 
•  Aiyva-Tiovf,    See  note  l,naej*2&\. 
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that  we  form  designs  agnirut  you."  Tista- 
phernea  answered  him  as  fallows  | 

"  I  am  pleased,  0  Clearchua,  to  hear  you 
■peak  with  id  much  prudence  ;  for  wnile  you 
criteria!  n  theso  thoughts,  if  you  shoulil  medi- 
tate any  thing  against  me,  you  would,  at  Ihu 
■■me  lime,  act  contrary  to  your  own  interest; 
but  do  you  beat  me  in  your  turn,  while  I  inform 
you,  that  yourselves  cannot  with  justice  distrust 

to  destroy  you,  Jo  you  think  we  are  in  any  want 
of  numerous  horse  or  foot  to  effect  it !  or  of 
arms  defensive  and  offensive,  wits  which  we 
have  it  in  out  power  to  tloyou  mischief,  without 
the  danger  of  receiving  any  1   or  do  you  think 

there  not  so  many  plains  inhabited  by  our 
friends,  through  which  you  must  march  with 
great  difficulty  ?  So  many  mountains  within 
your  sight,  over  which  your  road  lie?,  and 
which,  by  our  possessing  ourselves  of  them,  we 
can  render  impassable  to  you  1  So  many  rivers 
which  afford  us  the  advantage  of  choosing  out 
what  numbers  of  you  wc  think  proper  to  en- 
gage! Some  of  these  you  cannot  even  pass 
but  by  our  assistance.  But  say  wo  ate  inferior 
in  all  these ;  fire  nt  least  will  prove  superior  to 
the  fiuits  of  the  earth,  liy  burning  these,  we 
can  oppose  fominc  to  you,  with  which,  though 


sriUn 


a  able 


the  king  to  wear  '  an  upright  turban  aye 
head;  but,  with  your  assistance,  po*aibly  so 
may  with  some  confidence,  wear  it  in  hist 
Clearehus  thiiikiog  ail  ha  said  to  h* 
replied:  "  Since,  therefore,  we  have  m 
motives  to  be  friends,  do  not  those  wh 
calumnies  endeavour  to  make  us  enrmis 
servo  the  severest  punishment V  ■•  If  ; 
uys  Tisasphernes,  •■  with  the  rest  of  the 
erili  and  captains,  think  fit  to  come  to  c 
public,  I  will  acquaint  you  with  thnw 
aver  that  you  have  designs  against  me  an 
army."     "  I  will    bring  them  all,"  say*  ( 


in   my  turn,  whence  I  received  my  inform 
concerning  you." 

Aa  soon  as  this  conference  wh  over,  1 
phernes  showed  him  great  civility,  and, 
ing  hiin  to  stay,  entertained  him  at  so 
The  next  day  Clearehus,  returning  to 
camp,  made  it  manifest  that  h*  entert 
•cry  friendly  thoughts  of  Tisaaphern** 
gave  an  account  of  what  ha  proposed. 
said,  those  Tissapherncs  demanded  ouj 
go  to  him ;  and  that  the  persona  who 
found  to  be  the  authors  of  tbeae  cslon 
ought  to  be  punished  aa  traitors,  and 
fected  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  :  for  In 
peeled  Menon  to  be  ono  of  them,  ktm 
that  he  and  Aril 
with  Tissapherncs.  and  that  he  was  torn 
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tssi  n  ftrongly  mortal  upon  it,  that  he  pre- 
wU  I*  hare  five  gramli  and  twenty  cap- 
«■  mt  lo  him :  about  two  hundred  aoldiera 
fcyVwsd  under  colour  of  going  to  the  market. 
When  they  came  to  the  door  of  Tissapher- 
■Bjthe  generals,  Prozenoa  a  Boeotian,  Menon 
i  Thessslian,  Agiaa  an  Arcadian,  Clearchua  a 
leadwnonian,    and    Socrates    an    Achaian, 
in  called   in ;  the  captains  staid  without. 
Kflt  long  after,  at  the  same  signal,  those  who 
wan  within  were  apprehended  and  those  with- 
in, cut  to   pieces.     After  this,  some  of  the 
Babarian  horse,  scouring  the  plain,  killed  all 
tss  Greeks  they  met  with,  both  freemen  and 
dues.    The  Greeks,  from  their  camp,  seeing 
uesj  excursions  of  the  horse,  were  surprised, 
ad  in  doubt  of  what  they  were  doing,  till 
Kkuthus   an    Arcadian,   came  flying  from 
nan,  being  wounded  in  the  belly,  and  bearing 
ss  bowels  in  his  hands,  and  informed  them  of 
s!  that  had  passed.    Upon  this,  the  Greeks 
*■•  smsxed,  and  expecting  they  would  imme- 
tely  come  and  attack  their  camp,  ran  to  their 
am    But  they  did  not  all  come ;  only  Ari- 
ses, with   Artaezus   and   Mithridates,   came, 
pawns  who  had  shown  the  greatest  fidelity  to 
Cjnu.      However,    the    interpreter    of    the 
Greeks  said,  he  saw  the  brother  to  Tissapher- 
asi  with  them,  and  knew  him.    They  were 
fallowed  by  three  hundred  other  Persians,  clad 

■  snnour ;  who,  when  they  drew  near,  order- 
•ii  if  any  generals  or  captains  of  the  Greeks 
van  present,  they  should  advance  to  the  end 
(my  might  acquaint  them  with  the  king's  plea- 
me.  Upon  this,  the  generals,  Cleanor  an 
Orchomenian,  and  Sophsnetus  a  Stymphalian, 
vsot  out  of  the  camp  with  great  caution ;  and 
with  them  Xenophon  an  Athenian,  that  he 
might  learn  what  was  become  of  Proxenus. 
(Cbetrisophus  happened  to  be  absent,  being 
tsjployed  with  others,  in  getting  provisions  in 
■obm  village.)  When  they  came  within  hear- 
ing, Arieus  said,  "  Clearchus,  O  Greeks ! 
saving  been  found  guilty  of  violation  both  of 
bit  oath  and  of  the  articles  of  peace,  is  justly 
Banished  with  death;  while  Proxenus  and 
Meson  for  having  given  information  of  his 
designs,  are  in  great  honour.  Of  you,  the 
ling  demands  your  arms,  for  he  says  they  arc 
his,  as  having  belonged  to  Cyrus,  who  was  his 
'subject." 

■  A:9».9v.    Literally,  his  slave.    This  it  teems,  wai 
lac  style  of  the  Persian  court,  which  not  only  treated 


Hereupon  the  Greeks  made  answer,  Cleanor 
the  Orchomenian  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
rest :  «  O  Arieus !  thou  most  wicked  of  all 
men,  and  the  rest  of  you  who  were  friends  to 
Cyrus  I  have  you  no  regard  either  to  the  gods 
or  men  1  You  who,  after  you  have  sworn  to  us 
to  look  upon  our  friends  and  enemies  as  your 
own,  now  conspire  with  Tissaphernes,  the 
most  impious  and  deceitful  of  all  men,  to 
betray  us ;  and  having 8  both  destroyed  those 
persons,  to  whom  you  gave  your  oaths,  and 
deceived  the  rest  of  us,  now  come  with  our 
enemies  to  invade  us!"  To  this  Arieus  an- 
swered, «  But  it  first  appeared  that  Clearchua 
was  forming  designs  against  Tissaphernes, 
Orontas,  and  all  the  rest  of  us."  Upon  this 
Xenophon  replied,  "  If  Clearchus,  contrary 
to  his  oath,  has  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
the  peace,  he  is  justly  punished ;  for  it  is  just 
that  those  who  are  guilty  of  perjury  should 
be  put  to  death.  However,  send  Proxenus 
and  Menon  to  us,  since  they  are  both  your 
benefactors,  and  our  commanders :  for  it  it 
evident  that,  being  friends  to  both  of  us,  they 
will  endeavour  to  advise  that  which  is  best 
for  both."  To  this  the  Barbarians  made  no 
answer,  but,  having  conferred  together  for  a 
considerable  time,  they  departed. 
N  VI.  The  generals  being  thus  apprehended, 
were  carried  3to  the  king,  by  whose  orders 
their  heads  were  cut  ofi.  One  4of  them, 
Clearchus,  was  allowed  by  all  that  knew  him 
to  have  been  a  man  both  of  military  genius, 
and  one  who  delighted  in  war  to  the  last  de- 
gree. For,  as  long  as  the  Lacedsmoniana 
were  at  war  with  the  Athenians,  he  continued 
in  the  service  of  his  country ;  but,  after  the 


their  subject*  as  slaves,  hot  had  the  Insolence  to  call 
them  so. 

•  Oi'c  ti/twri  At  Kiro\w\ix*Tt.  Hatchinson  with  treat 
reason  finds  fault  with  Leunclavius  for  translating  this, 
"  sacramento  eonfl rmabatis  vol  plane  periisae ;"  but 
takes  no  notice  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  par- 
ticle if,  which  I  own,  weighs  so  much  with  roe,  that  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  Xenophon  wrote  tov$  t«  «»**«? 
aCrouf ,  oi%  ifttvri,  &(  uwkmkUuTt ;  at  least  not  In  the 
sense  be  has  translated  it,  "  posteaquam  viros  ipso*, 
quibus  dedistia  Ju*Jurandum  perdidistis."  If,  Instead 
of  As  »*ok»kl*mT$t  we  might  venture  to  read  m**kmk- 
iRgTic,  without  is,  I  think  the  period  would  be  more 
intelligible.  I  believe  it  will  be  owned,  that  airox«xi«6- 
Tfc  agrees  very  well  with  «-f  o$iJ-*Sti{  in  the  following 
sentence ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Author's  design 
to  connect  them  together  with  the  particles  ti  and  *•*• 

■  fi«  &»nkti.    Bee  note  4,  page  170. 

«  Eif  t*U  uirmt  Kxia<xH.    See  the  Introduction. 
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peace,  he  persuaded  his  follow-citiiens  that ' 
the  Thracians  oppressed  the  Greeks,  and 
having  prevailed  on  the  ephori, 1  by  some  | 
means  or  other,  he  set  sail  with  a  design  to 
make  war  upon  the  Thracians,  who  inhabit  J 
above  the  Chersonesus  and  Peiinthui.  After 
his  departure,  the  ephori,  for  some  reasons, 
changed  their  minds,  and  recalled  him  from 
the  Isthmus;  but  he  refused  to  obey  them, 
and  sailed  away  for  the  Hellespont;  where- 
upon he  was  condemned  to  die  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Sparta,  as  guilty  of  disobedience. 
Being  now  a  banished  man,  he  comes  to  Cyrus, 
and  by  what  means  he  gained  his  confidence, 
has  been  mentioned  in  another  place.  Cyrus 
gave  him  ten  thousand  2  daricks.  Having 
received  this  money,  he  did  not  give  himself 
up  to  indolence,  but,  raising  an  army  with  it, 
made  war  upon  the  Thracians ;  and,  overcom- 
ing them  in  battle,  plundered  their  country, 
and  continued  the  war,  till  Cyras  ha4  occasion 
for  his  army,  when  he  departed,  with  a  design 
of  attending  him  in  his  expedition. 

These,  therefore,  seem  to  be  the  actions  of 
a  man  delighting  in  war,  3  who,  when  it  is  in 
his  power  to  live  in  peace  without  detriment 
or  dishonour,  prefers  war;  when  to  live  in 
ease,  chooses  labour,  with  a  view  to  war ;  and 
when  to  enjoy  riches  without  danger,  chooses 
rather,  by  making  war,  to  diminish  them :  so 
that  he  spent  his  money  in  war  as  cheerfully 
as  if  it  had  been  in  gallantry,  or  any  other 


i  Xlaf*  t«v  E?o{«».  The  ancient  authors  do  not 
agree  concerning  the  person  who  instituted  these  ma- 
gistrates. Herodotus  attributes  their  institution  to  Ly- 
cargus,  and  Xenophon  to  him,  jointly  with  the  most 
considerable  citizens  of  Sparta.  On  the  other  hand, 
Plutarch  says,  Theopompus,  who  reigned  many  years 
after  Lycurgus,  was  the  author  of  it.  However,  this  is 
certain,  that  the  tiiree  orders  of  the  state,  that  is,  the 
two  kings,  the  senators,  all  the  magistrates,  even  dur- 
ing their  magistracy,  and  the  people,  were  subject  to 
their  power.  But  the  thing  that  gives  the  greatest  re- 
lief to  the  reputation  of  their  college  is,  that  it  served 
as  a  model  to  the  institution  of  the  Roman  tribunes, 
who.  like  the  ephori,  were  only  five  in  number,  till  the 
year  of  Rome  297,  and  the  first  of  the  81st  Olympiad. 
C.  Horalius,  and  Q,.  Minuclus  being  consuls,  when  five 
snore  were  added  to  them. 

•  Aaf  n«ov«.    See  note  3,  page  166. 

•  cO<TTi(,  i£iv  pjtr  tif  i;viiv  i%iitr  at-jv  «iir%vriff  uttt  Bki- 

C*c,  •ieiiT«i  wtKiftiTv.  D*  Ablancourt  has  strangely  mis- 
taken this  passage.  Thus  he  has  rendered  it,  "que 
pouvant  vivre  en  rcpos  apres  la  palx,  cherche  la  guer- 
re aux  depens  meme  de  son  honneur,  et  dc  sa  vie." 
This  he  says  is  stronger  than  the  text ;  but  I  believe 
the  reader  will  he  of  opinion,  that  instead  of  strength- 
ening the  author's  sense,  he  has  destroyed  it.  J 


pleasure:  so  much  lie  delighted  in  it    Hit 
genius  for  war  appeared  by  his  forwardness  to 
expose  himself,  and  to  attack    the    enemy, 
either  by  night  or  day,  and  by  his  conduct  in 
danger ;  as  those  who  attended  him  upon  all 
occasions  universally  acknowledged.     He  wee 
said  to  have  possessed  the  art  of  commanding, 
as  far  as  could  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
temper ;  for,  being  as  capable  as  any  other  of 
taking  care  his  army  was  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, and  of  providing  them,  he  waa  not  leas 
so  of  inspiring  those  who  were  present  with  a 
dread  of  disobeying  Clearchus.     This  he  ef- 
fected by  severity  ;  for  his  look  was  stern,  and 
his  voice  harsh:    he  always  punished  with 
rigour,  and  frequently  in  passion ;  so  that  he 
sometimes  repented  it    But  he  also  inflicted 
punishments  with  deliberation,  looking  upon 
an  army  without  discipline  to  be  of  no  service. 
He   is  reported  to  have  said,  that  a  4  soldier 
ought  to  fear  his  commander  more  than  the 
enemy,  if  it  is  expected  that  he  should  do  hie 
duty  upon  guard,  abstain  from  what  belongs  to 
a  friend,  or  attack  the  enemy  without  reluc- 
tance.    In  dangers  the  men  obeyed  him  abso- 
lutely, nor  ever  desired  to  be  commanded  by 
any  other ;  for  they  said  his  sternness  seemed 
then  changed  to  cheerfulness,  and  his  severity 
to  resolution ;    so  that  they  looked  upon  it  no 
longer  as  severity,  but  as  their  preservation. 
However,  when  the  danger  was  over,  and  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  serving  under  other  com- 
manders, many  of  them  left  him ;  for  he  was 
not  in  the  least  gracious,  but  always  rough  and 
cruel :  so  that  the  soldiers  were  in  the  same 
disposition  to  him,  as  scholars  to  their  master ; 
none  ever  following  him  out  of  friendship  or 
good- will.     Those  who  were  appointed  by  his 
country,  or  compelled  through  want,  or  any 
other  necessity,  to  serve  under  him,  were  per- 
fectly obedient  to  him.     And,  when  they  be- 
gan  to  conquer  under  his  command,  many 
things  concurred  to  make  them  good  soldiers : 
for   their  confidence   in   their  own   strength, 
joined  to  their  fear  of  him,  made  them  obser* 


4'GfJioi  rrf aritirqv  $e/6nrt«i  pSXXav,   Ace.    Tab 
saying  of  Clenrchus  is  imitated  by  Livy,  where  CaoH- 
lu*,  having  restored  the  Roman  army  to  Us  antics*, 
discipline,  "  eflecit,"  says  he.  *' ne  hostis  maxim*  ti- 
mendns  militi  esset."    D'Ablaneourt  has  thought 
to  leave  out  above  half  this  period,  the  reason  lie  giv 
for  it  is, "  parre  qu'il  ne  faut  ricn  ajouter  a  un 
mot."    Rut  surely  this  is  a  liberty  no  translator 
to  indulge  himself  In. 
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rant.  This  wh  his  character  as  a  commander; 
but  it  was  said  that  he  was  unwilling  to  be 
commanded  by  others.  When  he  died  he  was 
about  fifty  years  of  age. 

Proxeons  the  Boeotian,  even  from  a  child, 
was  desirous  of  becoming  equal  to  great  em- 
ployments :  and,  to  satisfy  this  desire,  gave  a 
sum  of  money   to  1  Gorgias  the  Leontine. 
After  he  had  been  some  time  with  him,  think- 
ing himself  now  both  able  to  command,  and, 
if  he  entered  into  the  friendship  of  great  men, 
to  return  all  obligations,  he  engaged  in  this 
enterprise  with   Cyrus,  whence  he   promised 
to  himself  great  reputation,  great  power,  and 
great  riches :  though  he  was  earnest  in  the  pur- 
suit of  these,  yet,  on  the  other  side,  his  con- 
duct plainly  showed  that  he  did  not  desire  to 
gain  any  of  them  through  injustice ;  but  that 
he  ought   to  attain  them   with  justice   and 
honour,  and  not  otherwise.    He  was  very  ca- 
pable of  commanding  an  orderly  and  well-dis- 
ciplined army ;  but  incapable  of  inspiring  re- 
spect or  fear,  and  stood  in  greater  awe  of  his 
men  than  they  of  him ;   it  being  visible,  that 
he  was  more  afraid  of  disobliging  them  than 
they  of  disobeying  him.    It  was  his  opinion, 
that  ail  which  was  required  to  be,  and  seem  to 
be  equal  to  the  command,  was  to  praise  worthy 
men,  and    not   to  praise  the   unworthy ;    for 
which    reason   he   was   beloved   by  men    of 
worth  and  houour,  while  ill  men  were  for  ever 
forming  designs  against  him,  as  against  a  man 
any  to  be  circumvented.     He  was  about  thirty 
years  old  when  he  died. 

Menon  the  Thessalian  did  not  either  con- 
ceal his  immoderate  desire  of  riches,  or  hie  de- 


iT»tyt».  This  Gorgias  was  a  celebrated  master  of 
eloquence.    He  to  far  surpassed  all  the  rest  of  his  pro 
festion,  that  Diodorus  Bieulus  tells  us  he  received  no 
ha  from  his  scholars  than  one  hundred  mint?,  that 
*<333{.  18*.  id.  sterling.    This  Gorgias,  it  seems,  was 
utne  head  of  the  embassy  which  the  Leontines  sent  to 
Athens,  the  second  year  of  the  68th  Olympiad,  to  desire 
tbtir  assistance  against  the  Syracusians.    In  the  first 
aadience  he  had  of  the  Athenians,  his  eloquence,  or 
ruber  the  novelty  of  it,  so  enchanted  that  people,  who 
wwe  peat  admirers  of  both,  that  they  were  unfortu- 
**Wy  prevailed  upon  to  engage  in  the  Sicilian  war,  the 
****(  of  which  gave  them  so  fatal  a  blow,  that  they 
BuM  never  recover  it.  Diodorus  Siculus  says  also,  that 
°e  *u  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and  the  first 
who  mde  use  of  studied  figures  and  laboured  antith- 
eses of  equal  length,  and  the  same  termination.    This 
aa**er  of  speaking,  the  same  author  says,  pleased  at 
'r*t  from  its  novelty,  but  was  afterwards  looked  upon 
•••fleeted, and,  if  frequently  practised,  ridiculous. 


aire  of  commanding,  in  order  to  increase  them, 
or  of  being  esteemed  for  the  same    reason. 
He  desired  to  be  well  with  those  in  power, 
that  his  injustice  might  escape    punishment. 
He  thought  the  shortest  way  to  accomplish 
his  designs  were  perjury,  falsehood,  and  deceit ; 
and  that  simplicity  and  truth  were  weaknesses. 
He  was  observed  to  have  no  affection  for  any 
man;    and,  where  he  professed  a   friendship, 
it   was  visible  he  designed   to  betray.      He 
never  spoke  with  contempt  of  an  enemy,  but 
was  ever  turning  all  those  he  conversed  with 
into   ridicule.     He   never  formed  any  design 
against  the  possessions  of  an   enemy,  (for  ha 
thought  it  difficult  to  rob  those  who  were  upon 
their  guard,)  but  looked  upon  himself  as  the 
only  person  that  was  sensible,  how  very  easy  it 
is  to   seize   the   unguarded   possessions  of  a 
friend.     He  stood  in  fear  of  thoae  whom  he) 
observed  to  be  guilty  of  perjury  and  injustice, 
as  of  men  well  armed ;   but  practised   upon 
persons  of  piety  and  truth,  as  upon  those  who 
are  defenceless.     And,  as  others  value  them- 
selves upon  religion,  veracity,  and  justice,  so 
Menon  valued  himself  upon  being  able  to  de- 
ceive,   to   invent    falsehoods,   snd  abuse  his 
friends ;    and  looked  upon  those  as  ignorant, 
who  were  without  guile.     When  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  first  place  in  any  man's 
friendship,  he  thought  the  most  effectual  way 
of  recommending  himself,  was  by   slandering 
those  who   were   in   possession    of   it.      He 
sought  to  make  himself  obeyed  by  the  soldiers, 
by  becoming  an  accomplice  in  their  crimes, 
and  aimed  at  being  esteemed  and  courted,  by 
showing  that  he  had  both  the  power  and  the 
will  to  commit  great  injustice.     If  any   one 
forsook  him,  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  favour,  that 
while  he   made  use  of  his  service,  he  did  not 
destroy  him.     Whatever  is  not  publicly  known 
in  this  man's  character,  may  seem  to  be  feigned, 
but  the  following  particulars  all  the  world  is 
acquainted  with.     While  he  was  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Aristippus.     At 
that  age   also   he  was  in  great  favour  with 
Arieus,  a  Barbarian,  because  he  delighted  in 
beautiful  youths  ;  and  before  he  himself  had  a 
beard,  he  had  a  bearded  favourite,  called  Tha- 
rypas.     When  the  rest  of  the  generals  suffered 
for  having  made   war  against  the  king  with 
Cyrus,  he,  though  equally  guilty,  did  not  lose 
his    life ;    but  was  afterwards  punished  with 
death  by  the  king,  not  like  CteaxcYkM*,  axA  to* 
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rest  of  the  general),  by  losing  hi*  head,  which 
vi*  looted  Upon  aa  the  moat  honourable 
death ;  but,  at  it  i*  uid.  after  he  had  been 
tortured  a  whole  Tear,  tike  a  malefactor. 

Agio*    the      Arcadian,    and     Socrate* 


Achaian,  were  both  pot  to  death  at  I 

lime  ;    these   were  without   reproach 

and  friendihip.      They 

ears  of  age.      , 
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I.  Tbe  Grteln  anguishing  In  grief,  Xenopbon  bcgiM  to  arouse  the  courage  of  the  eolonebj,  who  had 
Proxenuo—  Apolloiildee  etopidly  opposes  Xenopbon,  and  hi  therefore  expelled  hit  rank  and  occa 
Net  of  tbe  surviving  generals  assemble  and  are  addressed  by  Xenopbon  In  a  rigorous 
Banders  are  Immediately  elected.— II.  The  troops  briefly  exhorted  by  Chelriaophaa  and  Oleuaor,  hi  a 
and  eloquent  speech  by  Xenopbon,  to  prepare  themselves  valiantly  to  fight— Hie  speech  sp pleaded, 
proceeds  to  lay  down  his  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  army,  by  the  appointment  of  eomiasndoro  to  the 
tal  corps.— III.  At  the  moment  of  departure  tbe  Greeks  are  visited  by  Hlthrldates  as  a  friend— Be 
amaptctons,  and  they  decree  that  aa  long  as  they  ahall  remain  In  tbe  enemy's  territory,  they  watt 
ao  negotiations  for  peace  or  trace  with  the  Persian  king— On  their  passage  of  the  river  Zeeetae,  they 
heismeil  by  Mithridates,  that  Xenopbon  la  made  sensible  of  the  great  want  too  army  bad]  of 
horsemen— By  his  advico  these  two  services  are  established.— IV.  Mithrtdatee  agabi  aaaenaa 
and  la  easily  repaleed— They  arrive  at  the  river  Tigris— Here  Tiseaphernes  attaeks  them  wHb  am 
force;  bat  to  no  effect— To  march  more  securely,  tbe  Greeka  adopt  a  change  In  the  dlspoattlon  of  tbeir 
In  this  way  they  arrive  at  a  part  of  the  road  obstructed  by  hills,  In  crossing  over  which  they  aro 
by  the  enemy,  until  they  take  op  thaw  quarters  In  some  villages   Getting  oat  thence  on  tbe  Jbartb  day, 
an  compelled  to  throw  tbemeelves  Into  another  village,  from  whkh  marching  forth  at  nbjhtfcn.thoy 
ao  long  a  route,  that  It  hi  only  on  the  fourth  day  tbe  enemy  overtakes  them— Having  ormpled  a  MB, 
which  wan  tbe  narrow  descent  Into  the  plala,  tbe  Barbarlane  an  thence  dislodged  by  Xciwphceu— V. 
aa  the  Greeks  descend  into  tbe  plain  tbe  Barbarians  again  make  their  appearance,  and  havtnf  ktted 
the  Greeks,  they  begin  to  eat  fire  to  the  villages— Inclosed  between  the  Tigris  and  the  faidmhana 
tama,  tbe  Greeks  consult  on  tbe  plan  of  their  march— They  reject  the  plan  of  the  Rbodlan,  who 
peas  tbem  over  on  a  bridge  of  leathern  bottles,  and  marching  some  distance  backward*  tbe  next  day,  they 
dWgent  Inquiry  of  tbe  prisoners  concerning  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  countries— They 
tbeir  route  through  tbe  mountains  of  tbe  Cardocblans. 
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I.  Is*  the  foregoing  discourse,  we  have  related 
the  action*  of  the  Greeks,  during  the  expedi- 
tion of  Cyras,  to  the  battle;  and  what  bap- 
alter  his  death,  when  die  Greeks  marched* 
j  with  Tissmphernes  upon  the  peace.  After 
the  generals  were  apprehended,  and  the  cap- 
tain* and  soldiers  who  accompanied  them  put 
to  death,  the  Greeks  were  in  great  distress ; 
knowing  they  were  not  far  from  the  king's 
palace,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  many 
nations  and  many  cities,  all   their  enemies; 
that  no  one  would  any  longer  supply  them 
with  provisions  r  that  they  were  distant  from 
Greets  shore  ten  thousand  stadia,  without  a 
guide  to  conduct  them,  and  their  road  thither 
intercepted  by  impassable  rivers;    that  even 
tims  Barbarians,  who  had  served  under  Cyrus, 
Bid  betrayed  them,  and  that  they  were  now 
kn  atone,  without  any  horse  to  assist  them. 
By  which  it  was  evident,  that  if  they  overcame 
fa  enemy,  they  could  not  destroy  a  man  of 
fan  in  the  pursuit,  and  if  they  themselves 
*•»  overcome,  not  one  of  them  ecu  Id  •escape. 
Ttae  reflections  so  disheartened  them,  that 
■*  ite  any  thing  that  evening,  few  made  fires, 
tBdiDtny  that  night  never  came  to  their  1  quar- 
fe^but  laid  themselves  down,  every  man  in 


lir\rk  fcrxa.  See  note  a,  page  803.  Here  it  plainly 
*t*ttesthat  part  of  tbe  camp  which  was  appointed  for 
Ufcqtirteri  of  the  several  companies,  particularly  of 
tfc  tary-armed  man.  D'AMancoort  haa  left  it  oot< 
M  fc  ftoerally  does  this  expression  where  he  meets 
»itiH. 

"•btfitiTbar)  Kirwm  ttrnt  «&£•*  wmrftSmv,  yeviatv,  yvtam- 
*'.»■•*•»,  %jf  tC  won  ivi^i£»»  in  9^icr$mt.  This  pe- 
rt*, so  beaotifsjlly  melancholy,  la  cruelly  mangled  by 
^Abitncoart,  whose  translation  I  shall  also  transcribe, 
°«  tbe  reader  may  compare  it  with  the  original.  "Us 
Wot  si  abbatos  qu'Us  se  poovoient  repossr,  comme 
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the  place  where  he  happened*  to  be,  unable  to 
sleep  through  sorrow,  and  a  longing  for  their 
country,  their  parents,  their  wives  and  children, 
whom  they  never  expected  to  see  again.  In 
this  disposition  of  mind  they  all  lie  down  to 
rest. 

There  was  in  die  army  an  Athenian,  by 
name  Xenophon,  who,  without  being  a  general*,, 
a  captain,  or  a  soldier,  served  as  a  volunteer  ; 
for,  having  been  long  attached  to  Prozenus  by 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  the  latter  sent  for  him 
from  home,  with  a  promise,  if  he  came,  to  re- 
commend him  to  Cyrus ;  from  whom,  he  said, 
he  expected  greater  advantages  than  from  his 
own  country.  Xenophon,  having  read  the  let- 
ter, consulted  Socrates  the  Athenian  concern- 
ing the  voyage,  who  3  fearing  lest  bis  country 
might  look  upon  his  attachment  to  Cyrus  as 
criminal,  because  that  prince  was  thought  to 
have  espoused  the  interest  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians against  the  Athenians  with  great  warmth, 
advised  Xenophon  to  go  to  Delphos,  and  con- 
sult the  god  of  the  place  concerning  the  matter. 
Xenophon  went  thither  accordingly,  and  asked 
Apollo  to  which  of  the  gods  he  should  offer 
sacrifice,  and  address  his  prayers,  to  the  end 
that  he  might  perform  the  voyage  he  proposed 
in  the  best  and  most  reputable  manner,  and, 
after  a  happy  issue  of  it,  return  with  safety. 
Apollo  answered,  that  he  should  sacrifice  to 
the  proper  gods.  At  his  return,  he  acquainted 
Socrates  with  this  answer ;  who  blamed  him, 
because  he  had  not  asked  Apollo  in  the  first 
place,  whether  it  were  better  for  him  to  under- 
take this  voyage,  than  to  stay  at  home :  but, 
having  himself  first  determined  to  undertake  it, 


ne  devant  pins  revoir  ni  famine,  ni  en  fans,  ni  patrie." 

•  Kmli  X»sf  *r*f  i,w»WTtirm(.     SOS  the  inUOdttCUOfU 
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he  had  consulted  him  concerning  the  most  pro- 
per means  of  performing  it  with  success ;  but 
since,  says  he,  you  have  asked  this,  you  ought 
to  do  what  the  god  has  commanded.  Xeno- 
phon,  therefore,  having  offered  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  oracle, 
set  sail,  and  found  Proxenus  and  Cyrus  at 
Sardes  ready  to  march  towards  the  Upper  Asia. 
Here  he  was  presented  to  Cyrus,  and  Proxenus 
pressing  him  to  stay,  Cyrus  was  no  less  earnest 
in  persuading  him,  and  assured  him  that,  as  soon 
as  the  expedition  was  at  end,  he  would  dis- 
mise  him;  this  he  pretended  was  designed 
against  the  Pisidians. 

Xenophon,  therefore,  thus  imposed  on,  en- 
gaged in  the  enterprise,  though  Proxenus  had 
no  share  in  the  imposition,  for  none  of  the 
Greeks,  besides  Clearchus,  knew  it  was  in- 
tended against  the  king :  but,  when  they  arri- 
ved in  Cilicia,  every  one  saw  l  the  expedition 
was  designed  against  him.  Then,  though  they 
were  terrified  at  the  length  of  the  way,  and  un- 
willing to  go  on,  yet  the  greatest  part  of  them, 
out  of  s  a  regard  both  to  one  another,  and  to 
Cyrus,  followed  him :  and  Xenophon  was  of 
this  number.  When  the  Greeks  were  in  this 
distress,  he  had  his  share  in  the  general  sorrow, 
and  was  unable  to  rest.  However,  getting  a 
little  sleep,  he  dreamed  he  thought  it  thundered, 
and  that  a  flash  of  lightning  fell  upon  his  pater- 
nal house,  which  upon  that  was  all  in  a  blaze. 
Immediately  he  awoke  in  a  fright,  and  looked 
upon  his  dream  as  happy  in  this  respect,  be- 
cause, while  he  was  engaged  in  difficulties  and 
dangers,  he  saw  a  great  light  proceeding  from 
Jupiter.  On  the  other  side,  he  was  full  of  fear, 
when  he  considered  that  the  fire,  by  blazing  all 
around  him,  might  portend  that  he  should  not 
be  able  to  get  out  of  the  king's  territories,  but 
should  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  difficul- 
ties. 


* 'O  «~rSxos.    Se«  note  5,  page  170. 

•  Ai  airxuntv  Si  ix.xn»-v.  Where  any  number  of 
men  are  embarked  in  the  same  design,  they  generally 
meet  with  success,  but  always  deserve  it,  if  they  are 
oace  brought  to  be  ambitious  of  one  another's  praises, 
and  to  stand  in  awe  of  one  another's  reproaches.  Ho- 
mer, who  knew  every  spring  of  the  human  soul,  was 
sensible  how  powerful  a  motive  this  mutual  respect  is  to 
a  proper  behaviour  in  a  dny  of  battle,  when  he  makes 
Agamemnon  say  to  his  men, 

'AkknKovs  t'  aijfir^i  *»r»  *( mr$(%(  v0>ivxf 
Ail'ofiivMV  atrSfM*  irkibvtf  rioi,q«  ari9«»r«i. 

By  the  way,  it  is  from  this  sense  of  the  word  •«  JAc,  that 
the  Latin  authors  have  used  vereeundia  to  signify  re* 
apart. 


However,  the  events,  which  were  consequent 
to  this  dream,  sufficiently  explain  the  nature  of 
it;  for  presently  these  things  happened.  As 
soon  as  he  awoke,  the  first  thought  that  occur- 
red to  him  was  this ;  Why  do  I  lie  here  ?  the 
night  wears  away,  and  as  soon  as  the  day  ap- 
pears, it  is  probable  the  enemy  will  come  and 
attack  us :  and  if  we  fall  under  the  power  of 
the  king,  3  what  can  preserve  us  from  being 
spectators  of  the  most  tragical  sights,  from  suf- 
fering the  most  cruel  torments,  and  from  dying 
with  the  greatest  ignominy.  Yet  no  one  makes 
preparation  for  defence,  or  takes  any  care  about 
it :  but  here  we  lie,  as  if  we  were  allowed  to 
live  in  quiet  From  what  city,  therefore,  do  I 
expect  a  general  to  perform  these  things  1  wbal 
age  do  I  wait  for  1  But,  if  I  abandon  myself 
to  the  enemy  this  day,  I  shall  never  live  to 
another.  Upon  this  he  rose,  and  first 
bled  the  captains  who  had  served  under  Proxe* 
nus ;  and  when  they  were  together,  he  said  to 
them, "  Gentlemen !  I  can  neither  sleep  (which 
I  suppose  is  your  case  also)  nor  lie  any  longer, 
when  I  consider  the  condition  to  which  we  are 
reduced.  For  it  is  plain  the  enemy  would  not 
have  declared  war  against  us,  had  they  not  first 
made  the  necessary  preparations,  while,  on  our 
side,  none  takes  any  care  how  we  may  resist 
them  in  the  best  manner  possible.  If  we  are 
remiss,  and  fall  under  the  power  of  the  king, 
what  have  we  to  expect  from  him,  who  cut  off 
the  head  and  hand  of  his  brother,  even  after  he 
was  dead,  and  fixed  them  upon  a  stake  1  How 
then  will  he  treat  us,  who  have  no  support,  and 
have  made  war  against  him,  with  a  design  to 
reduce  him  from  the  condition  of  a  king  to  that 
of  a  subject ;  and,  if  it  lay  in  your  power,  to 
put  him  to  death  1  Will  he  not  try  the  power 
of  every  extremity,  to  the  end,  that,  by  torturing 
us  in  the  most  ignominious  manner,  he  may 
deter  all  men  from  ever  making  war  against 
him  1  We  ought,  therefore,  to  do  every  thing, 
rather  than  fall  into  his  hands.  While  the  peace 
lasted,  I  own  I  never  ceased  to  consider  our- 
selves as  extremely  miserable,  and  the  king, 
with  those  who  belonged  to  him,  equally  happy. 
When  I  cast  my  eyes  around,  and  beheld  how 


iorrac,  irxvrm  St  r»  {ttvSTara  wxb^trm(t  ■  if  *£ot*t »9»f  iir- 

o5*nr» ;  thus  translated  by  D'Ablancourt, "  quelle  espe- 
ranee  nous  reste  il  que  d'une  roort  eruelle  ?"  So  pa- 
thetic a  description  of  the  miseries,  which  our  author 
had  then  in  view,  deserved,  methinks,  that  be  sbouM 
have  been  more  particular  in  his  translation. 
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■paeioiM  and  beautiful  a  country  they  were  mas- 
ten  o(  how  they  abounded  in  provisions,  slaves, 
cattle,  gold,  and  rich  apparel ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  reflected  on  the  situation  of  our  men,  who 
had  no  share  of  all  these  advantages,  without 
paying  for  them,  which  I  knew  very  few  were 
any  longer  able  to  do,  and  that  our  oaths  forbade 
ns  to  provide  ourselves  by  any  other  means ; 
when  I  reflected,  I  say,  on  these  things,  I  was 
more  afraid  of  peace  than  now  I  am  of  war. 
Bat  since  they  have  put  an  end  to  the  peace, 
there  seems  to  be  an  end  also  both  of  their  in- 
solence and  our  jealousy.     And  these  advan- 
tages lie  now  as  a  prize  between  us,  to  be  given 
to  the  bravest.    In  this  1  combat  the  gods  are 
the  umpires,  who  will,  with  justice,  declare  in 
our  favour;  for  our  enemies  have  provoked 
them  by  perjury,  which  we,  surrounded  with 
every  thing  to  tempt  us,  have,  with  constancy, 
abstained  from  all,  that  we  might  preserve  our 
oaths  inviolate.     80  that,  in  my  opinion,  we 
have  reason  to  engage  in  this  combat  with 
greater  confidence  than  they.    Besides,  our 
bodies  are  more  patient  of  cold,  of  heat,  and  of 
labour  than  theirs,  and  our  minds,  with  the  di- 
vine assistance,  more  resolved.    And  if,  as  be- 
fore, the  gods  vouchsafe  to  grant  us  the  victory, 
their  men  will  be  more  obnoxious  to  wounds 
and  death.     But  possibly  others  may  also  en- 
tertain these   thoughts.    For  heaven's  sake, 
then,  let  us  not  stay  till  others  come  to  en- 
courage us  to  glorious  actions,  but  let  us  pre- 
vent  them,  and   excite  even  them  to  virtue. 
Show  yourselves  the  bravest  of  all  the  captains, 
and  the  most  worthy  to  command  of  all  the 
generals.     As  for  me, 2  if  you  desire  to  lead  the 
way  in  this,  I  will  follow  you  with  cheerfulness, 
and  if  you  appoint  me  to  be  your  leader,  I  3 
shall  not  excuse  myself  by  reason  of  my  age, 
but  think  myself  even  in  the  vigour  of  it  to  re- 
pel an  injury." 

The  captains,  hearing  this,  all  desired  he 
would  take  upon  him  the  command,  except  a 
certain  person,  by  name  Apollonides,  who  af- 
fected to  speak  in  the  Boeotian  dialect.    This 


1  (Ay»*e5(T«i  ?»  ei  £io<iiVi.  This  alludes  to  the  um- 
pires who  were  chosen  to  preside  at  the  Olympic  and 
other  games.  This  allusion,  which  gives  great  beauty 
to  the  whole  paaaage.  is  entirely  left  out  by  D'Ablan- 
cotirt. 

•  Ei'  fktv  lhix.tr  1  ilofft^v  iw"  t«vt«.  The  reader  will 
observe,  that  igof«A»  is  here  used  neutrally,  it  was 
ssed  actively  a  few  lines  above. 

•  OH**  w^9*rt(9ft»t  rjjv  'nki*t*t.  flee  note  5,  page 
300,  and  particularly  the  life  of  Xenophon. 


man  said,  that  whoever  proposed  any  other 
means  of  returning  to  Greece,  than  by  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  the  king  to  consent  to  it, 
talked  impertinently;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
began  to  recount  the  difficulties  they  were  en- 
gaged in.  But  Xenophon,  interrupting  him, 
said,  "  Thou  most  admirable  man  !  who  art 
both  insensible  of  what  you  see,  and  forgetful 
of  what  you  bear.  You  were  present  when 
the  king,  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  exulting  in 
his  victory,  sent  to  us  to  deliver  up  our  arms ; 
and  when,  instead  of  delivering  them  up,  we 
marched  out  ready  to  give  him  battle,  and  en- 
camped near  him,  what  did  he  leave  undone, 
by  sending  ambassadors,  begging  peace,  and 
supplying  us  with  provisions,  till  he  had  ob- 
tained it  ?  And  afterwards,  when  our  generals 
and  captains  went  to  confer  with  them,  as  you 
advise  us  to  do,  without  their  arms,  relying  on 
the  peace,  what  has  been  their  treatment  1  Are 
not  these  unfortunate  men  daily  scourged,  4  tor- 
tured, and  insulted,  and  forbid  even  to  die, 
though  I  dare  say  they  earnestly  desire  it! 
When  you  know  all  this,  can  you  say  that  thoso 
who  exhort  us  to  defend  ourselves,  talk  imper- 
tinently, and  dare  you  advise  us  to  sue  again  to 
the  king  for  favour  ?  For  my  part,  gentlemen  ! 
I  think  we  ought  not  to  admit  this  man  any 
longer  into  our  company,  but  use  him  as  he  de- 
serves, by  removing  him  from  his  command, 
and  employing  him  in  carrying  our  baggage;  for, 
by  being  a  Greek  with  such  a  mind,  he  is  a 
shame  to  his  country,  and  dishonours  all 
Greece." 

Then  Agasias  of  Stymphalus  said,  <<  This 
man  has  no  relation  to  Bocotia,  or  to  any  other 
part  of  Greece  ;  for,  to  my  knowledge,  both  his 
ears  are  bored,  like  a  Lydian."  Which  was 
found  to  be  true :  so  they  expelled  him  their 
company.  The  rest  went  to  all  the  quarters  of 
the  army,  and  where  any  generals  were  left, 
they  called  them  up ;  where  they  were  wanting, 
their  lieutenants;  and  where  there  were  any 

4  Kivtow^ivoi.  I  have  ventured  to  depart  from  the 
Latin  translators  in  rendering  this  word.  Lennclavins 
has  said  vulneribut  affecti,mnd  Hutchinson  vulnera  pas- 
si  ;  D'Ablancourt  has  left  it  out:  I  have  translated  it 
tortured:  in  the  same  sense  Xenophon, a  little  above, 
speaking  of  the  u*age  the  Greeks  were  to  expert,  if 
they  fell  into  the  king's  hands,  says  i/**;  r»  «ia-%<rr« 
mtxurx/divof,  and  a  little  before  that,  wivrmr*  ?iivot«t« 
*ra £ovt*c.  It  is  from  this  sense  of  the  word  xivtim, 
that  Suidas  tells  us  a  thief  is  called  *i>Tf»r, because,  as 
he  says,  *i*Tf  *  were  part  of  their  torture.  k»vt^-«  \ 
aX.IWTDf  $»»  th  liftVavt^QfttvQii-Ttit  «.Xt*x*it  x»\u^\^» 
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captains  left,  they  called  up  them.  When  thej 
were  all  assembled,  they  placed  themselves 1 
before  the  quarter  where  the  heavy-armed  men 
lay  encamped;  the  number  of  the  generals  and 
captains  amounting  to  about  a  hundred.  While 
this  was  doing,  it  was  near  midnight.  Then 
Hieronymus  of  Elis,  the  oldest  of  all  the  cap- 
tains, who  had  served  under  Proxenus,  began 
thus:  "Gentlemen!  we  have  thought  proper, 
in  the  present  juncture,  both  to  assemble  our- 
selves, and  call  you  together,  to  the  end  we 
may,  if  possible,  consider  of  something  to  our 
advantage.  Do  you,  O  Xenophon !  represent 
to  them  what  you  have  laid  before  us."  Upon 
this  Xenophon  said, 

"  We  are  all  sensible  that  the  king  and  Tis- 
saphernes  have  caused  as  many  of  us  as  they 
could  to  be  apprehended,  and  it  is  plain  they 
design,  by  the  same  treacherous  means,  if  they 
can,  to  destroy  the  rest  We  ought,  therefore, 
in  my  opinion,  to  attempt  every  thing  not  only 
to  prevent  our  falling  under  their  power,  but, 
if  possible,  to  subject  them  to  ours.  Know 
then,  that,  being  assembled  in  so  great  num- 
bers, you  have  the  fairest  of  all  opportunities ; 
for  all  the  soldiers  fix  their  eyes  on  you  :  if  they 
see  you  disheartened,  their  courage  will  forsake 
them ;  but,  if  you  appear  resolute  yourselves, 
and  exhort  them  to  do  their  duty,  be  assured, 
they  will  follow  you,  and  endeavour  to  imitate 
your  example.  It  seems  also  reasonable  that 
you  should  excel  them  in  some  degree,  for  you 
are  their  generals,  their  leaders,  and  their  cap- 
tains; and  as  in  time  of  peace  you  have  tho 
advantage  of  them  both  in  riches  and  honours,3  so 
now  in  time  of  war,  you  ought  to  challenge  the 
pre-eminence  in  courage,  in  counsel,  and,  if 

1  Eic  rl  n-f  8<r5i»  tw»  tiirKw.    See  note  6,  page  203. 

•  Kxi    »0r  toivuv,  ijtii  xokiftQf    trriv,  cc*>ewv  Sti  vf**( 
•0tou(  m(*ttvcv(  ti    tow   ^M^ov;  i?v«i,   xai    w-fcCouAatm* 

tovtmv,  xai  vto*-QvtiV,  i|»  weZ  Sitf.  D'Ablancoiirl  has  left 
out  every  title  of  this  fine  period :  the  reason  he  gives 
for  It  in  his  own  words  is ;  parte  qu'elle  est  deja  ezpri- 
met:  I  am  afraid  the  render  will  not  think  that  reason 
to  have  much  weight.  The  Attic  writers,  when  they 
speak  of  their  affairs,  always  use  the  word  wfoSouXiv- 
/**,  for  an  act  passed  hy  the  senate  before  it  was  sent 
down  to  the  people;  for  the  same  reason  the  Greek 
writers  of  the  Roman  History  call  asenatus  eonsultum 
wceZovxtvft*,  and  this  sense  seems  to  agree  better  with 
;<s?ifitv  and  fxAuortKTitri,  which  our  author  ap- 
plies to  the  generals  a  few  lines  above,  and  which  seem 
very  naturally  to  introduce  iuu'vaw;  ilvnttw(iZovKivnvf 
and  *-f»*-ovii»'.  The  Latin  translators  have  given  it 
another  sense ;  Leunclavius  has  said  korum  causa  eon- 
tilia  suscipienda,  and  Hutchinson  pro  Us  consiliaeape- 
re :  the  decision  therefore  is  left  to  the  reader. 


necessary,  in  labour.  In  the  first  place  then, 
it  is  my  opinion,  that  you  will  do  great  service 
to  the  army,  if  you  take  care  that  generals  and 
captains  are  immediately  chosen  in  the  room  of 
those  who  are  slain :  since,  without  chiefs,  no- 
thing either  great  or  profitable  can  indeed  be 
achieved  upon  any  occasion,  but  least  of  all  in 
war;  for  as  discipline  preserves  armies,  so  the 
want  of  it  has  already  been  fatal  to  many. 
After  you  have  appointed  as  many  command- 
ers as  are  necessary,  I  should  think  it  highly 
seasonable  for  you  to  assemble  and  encourage 
the  rest  of  the  soldiers ;  for  no  doubt  you  must 
have  observed,  as  well  as  I,  how  dejectedly 
they  came  to  their  quarters,  and  how  heavily 
they  went  upon  guard  :  so  that,  while  they  are 
in  this  disposition,  I  do  not  know  what  service 
can  either  by  night  or  day  be  expected  from 
them.  They  have  at  present  nothing  before 
their  eyes  but  sufferings :  if  any  one  can  turn 
their  thoughts  to  action,  it  would  greatly  en- 
courage them ;  for  yon  know,  that  neither 
numbers  nor  strength  give  the  victory:  but 
that  side  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods, 
attacks  with  the  greatest  resolution,  is  generally 
irresistible.  I  have  taken  notice  also,  that 
those  men  who  in  war  seek  to  preserve  their 
lives  at  any  rate  commonly  die  with  shame  and 
ignominy  ;  while  those  who  look  upon  death  as 
common  to  all,  and  unavoidable,  and  are  only 
solicitous  to  die  with  honour,  oftener  arrive  at 
old  age,  and  while  they  live,  live  happier.  As 
therefore  we  are  sensible  of  these  things,  it  be- 
hoves us,  at  this  critical  juncture,  both  to  act 
with  courage  ourselves,  and  to  exhort  the  rest 
to  do  the  same." 

After  him  Cheirisophus  said :  •'  Before  this 
time,  O  Xenophon !  I  knew  no  more  of  you 
than  that  you  were  an  Athenian ;  but  now  1 
commend  both  your  words  and  actions,  and 
wish  we  had  many  in  the  army  like  you  ;  for  it 
would  be  a  general  good.  And  now,  gentle- 
men !  let  us  lose  no  time :  those  of  you  who 
want  commanders  depart  immediately  and 
choose  them  :  and  when  that  is  done,  come  in* 
to  the  middle  of  the  camp,  and  bring  them 
with  you  ;  after  that,  we  will  call  the  rest  of 
the  soldiers  hither  :  and  let  Tolmides  the  crier 
attend."  Saying  this,  he  rose  up,  that  what 
was  necessary  might  be  transacted  without 
delay.  After  this,  Timasion,  a  Dardanian, 
was  chosen  general  in  the  room  of  Clearchua; 
Xantbicles,  an  Achaian,  in  the  room  of  Socra- 
tes ;  Cleanor,  an  Orchomenian,  in  the  room  of 
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Agtaa, an  Arcadian;  Philysius,  an  Achaian,  in 
the  room  of  Menon ;  and  Xenophon,  an  Athen- 
ian, in  that  of  Proxenos. 

II.  A»  aoon  aa  the  election  was  over,  it  be- 
ing now  near  break  of  day,  the  officers  advanced  j 
to  the  middle  of  the  camp,  and  resolved  first ' 
to  appoint  outgoards y  and  then  to  call  the  sol- 
diers together.  When  they  were  all  assembled, 
Chetrisophus,  the'  Lacedemonian,  first  got  op, 
and  spoke  aa  follows :  "  Soldiers !  we  are  at 
present  under  great  difficulties,  being  deprived 
of  ouch  generals,  captains,  and  soldiers.  Be- 
sides, the  forces  of  Arisjus,  who  were  before 
oar  auxiliaries,  have  betrayed  us.  However, 
we  ought  to  emerge  out  of  oar  present  circum- 
stances like  brave  men,  and  not  be  cast  down, 
but  endeavonr  to  redeem  ourselves  by  a  glori- 
ooa  victory.  If  that  is  impossible,  let  us  die 
with  honour,  and  never  fall  alive  under  the 
power  of  the  enemy :  for  in  that  case,  we  should 
safer  each  things,  aa  I  hope  the  gods  keep  in 
store  for  them. 

After  him  Cleaner,  of  Orchomenus,  rose  up 
and  said :  «  Ton  see,  O  soldiers  !  the  perjury 
and  impiety  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  perfidy 
of  Tiseophernes,  who  amused  us  by  saying  that 
he  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greece,  and 
should  of  all  things  be  most  desirous  to  carry 
ns  in  safety  thither.  It  was  he  that  gave  us 
his  oath  to  perform  this  ;  he  that  pledged  his 
faith  ;  he  that  betrayed  us,  and  caused  our  ge- 
nerals to  be  apprehended :  and  this  he  did  in 
defiance  even  of1  Jupiter,  the  avenger  of  vio- 
lated hospitality ;  for  having  entertained  Clear- 
chus  at  his  table,  by  these  arts  he  first  deceived, 
and  then  destroyed  our  generals.  Ariaeus  al- 
so, whom  we  offered  to  place  upon  the  throne, 
with  whom  we  were  engaged  by  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  faith  not  to  betray  one  another  ;  this 
sun,  I  say,  without  either  fear  of  the  gods,  or 
respect  for  the  memory  of  Cyrus,  though  of  all 
others  the  most  esteemed  by  him  when  alive, 
now  revolts  to  his  greatest  enemies,  and  endea- 
vours to  distress  us  who  were  his  friends.  But 
of  these  may  the  gods  take  vengeance  !  It  be- 
hoves us,  who  have  these  things  before  our 
eyes,  not  only  to  take  care  that  these  men  do 
not  again  betray  us,  but  also  to  fight  with  all 
possible  bravery,  and  submit  to  what  the  gods 
■hill  determine." 

Then  Xenophon  rose  up,  dressed  for  the 
fir  in  the  most  gorgeous  armour  he  could  pro- 

1  A<«  givov.    See  note  3,  pegs  169. 
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vide ;  for  he  thought  if  the  gods  granted  him 
victory,  these  ornaments  would  become  a  con* 
queror,  and,  if  he  were  to  die,  they  would  de- 
corate his  fall.  He  began  in  the  following 
manner  :  "  Cleanor  has  laid  before  you  the 
perjury  and  treachery  of  the  barbarians :  which, 
to  be  sure,  you  yourselves  are  no  strangers  to. 
If,  therefore,  we  have  any  thoughts  of  trying 
their  friendship  again,  we  must  be  under  great 
concern,  when  we  consider  what  our  generals 
have  suffered,  who,  by  trusting  to  their  faith, 
put  themselves  in  their  power.  But,  if  we 
propose  to  take  revenge  of  them  with  our 
swords  for  what  they  have  done,  and  persecute 
them  for  the  future  with  war  in  every  shape ; 
we  have,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  many 
fair  prospects  of  safety."  'While  he  was  speak- 
ing one  of  the  company  sneezed :  upon  this,  the 
soldiers  all  at  once  adored  the  god.  Then 
Xenophon  said,  «  Since,  O  soldiers  !  while  we 
were  speaking  of  safety,  Jupiter  the  preserver 
sent  us  an  2  omen,  I  think  we  ought  to  make 
a  vow  to  offer  sacrifice  to  this  god,  in  thanks- 
giving for  our  preservation,  in  that  place  where 
we  first  reached  the  territories  of  our  friends ; 
and  also  to  the  rest  of  the  gods,  in  the  best 
manner  we  are  able.  Whoever,  then,  is  of  this 
opinion,  let  him  hold  up  his  hand."  And  they 
all  held  up  their  hands ;  and  then  made  their 
vows,  and  sung  the  Psan.  After  they  had 
performed  their  duty  to  the  gods,  he  went  on 
thus: 

"  I  was  saying  that  we  bad  many  fair  pros- 
pects of  safety.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
observed  the  oaths,  to  which  we  called  the  gods 
to  witness,  while  our  enemies  have  been  guilty 
of  perjury,  and  have  violated  both  their  oaths 
and  the  peace.  This  being  so,  we  have  reason 
to  expect  the  gods  will  declare  against  them, 
and  combat  on  our  side :  and  they  have  it  in 
their  power,  when  they  think  fit,  soon  to  hum- 
ble the  high  and,  with  ease,  to  exalt  the  low, 
though  in  distress.  Upon  this  occasion,  I  shall 
put  you  in  mind  of  the  dangers  our  ancestors 
were  involved  in,  in  order  to  convince  you  that 
it  behoves  you  to  be  brave,  and  that  those  who 


•  Oi«*e;  roe  Ate;  tow  Xwrnf  of.      Oia»ro«  is  here  taken 

for  the  omen  itself;  in  which  sense  we  find  it  In  that 
noble  sentiment  of  Hector  to  Polydamas. 

This  superstition  of  looking  upon  sneezing  as  ominous, 
is  very  ancient,  and  to  he  met  with  in  many  Greek  au- 
thors :  possibly  it  may  have  ttawv  tVm  to  Vta  Tsrotaxn 
custom  of  laying,  God  btets  vou  \  u?<m  Wax  atrotanu 
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■re  so,  are  preserved  hj  the  gods  amidst  the 
(mini  calamities:1  Tor  when  the  Fenians, 
and  their  allien,  came  with  a  vail  army  la  de- 
stroy Athens,  the  Athenians,  by  daring  la  op- 
pose them,  overcame  ihtm  ;  and  having  made 

iw  to  Diana  lo  sacrifice  u  many  goats  tu 
her  aa  they  killed  of  the  enemy,  when  they 
could  not  find  enough,  they  resolved  to  ncri- 
nce  five  hundred  naff  JMtl  and  even  lo  this 
day  they  ofltr  sacrifice  in  thanksgiving  lor  that 
victory.     s  Afterwards    when  Xeries  invaded 

leea,  with   an    innumerable    army,  then    it 


■a  of  these  very  men,  both  by  sea  and  laud  ; 


ii  country,  and  vara  defeated  br  ll'llHsdea  ai 
!(  of  Ma'sltion.     This  invasion  neeoii  lo  I,  me 


•t  the  Persians ;  this,  and  Ihelr  peremptor 
reive  Hipp  mi  Uii-lr  IJUM.  who  had  fled 


of  which  Ihe    trophies  that  were  erected  up- 

la   b«    seen.     But 

most  considerable  i>  the  liberty  of  Ihoac  ci- 
tiea,  in  which  you  have  received  your  birlh. 
and  Education:  for  you  pay  adorauon  lo  no 
other  roaster  than  the  gods.  From  such  ances- 
tor* are  you  descended  :  neither  can  I  say  thai 
you  are  a  dishonour  to  Ihrm,  linn,  vtiihiu 
these  few  days,  you  3  cngsged  the  descendant* 
of  those  men,  many  times  superior  to  you  is 
number,  and,  with  the  assistance  nf  the  gods, 
defeated  them.  Then  you  fought  to  placa 
Cyrus  on  the  throne,  arid  in  his  cause  fought 
bravely  :  Dow  your  own  safely  ia  at  slake,  jou 
ought  certainly  lo  show  more  courage  and  ala- 
crity. You  have  also  reason  now  lo  cntcruiB 
a  greater  confidence  in  your  own  strength  than 
liefim1 ,  for  though  you  were  then  unacquainted 
with  Ihe  enemy,  and  in  them  before  you  in 
vasl  numbers,  however  you  dared  lo  stuck 
them  willl  the  ijiirit  of  your  ancestors:  wherf- 
as  now  you  hsve  had  experience  of  ihttt, 
and  are  sensible  that,  though  they  exceed  yen 
many  times  in  number,  they  dare  riol  stand  be- 
fore you,  why  should  you  any  longer  feat 
ihem  1  Neither  ought  you  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  disadvantage,  that  the  Barbarians  beloneins, 
to  Cyrus  who  before  fought  on  your  side,  hail 
now  forsaken  you  ;  for  they  en  yet  worst  sol- 
diers than  thone  we  have  already  o 
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approach  us  with  greater  force,  and  a   rarer 
aim. 

M  The  hone  have  bat  one  advantage  over 
n*,  they  can  fly  with  greater  security.     But  if 
yon  are  confident  of  your  strength  in  battle,  yet 
look  upon  it  aa  a  grievance  that  Tiasap  heroes 
will  no  longer  conduct  us,  or  the  king  supply 
w  with  a  market ;  consider  which  is  the  most 
advantageous,  to  have   Tissaphernes   for   our 
conductor,  who,  it  is  plain,  has  betrayed  us,  or 
such  guides  as  we  shall  moke  choice  of  who 
will  be  sensible  that,  if  they  mislead  us,  they 
must   answer   it  with   their   lives.      Consider 
slso  whether  it  is  better  for  us  to  purchase,  in 
the  markets  they  provide,  small  measures  for 
great  sums  of  money,  which  we  are  no  longer 
able  to  furnish,  or,  if  we  conquer,  to  make  use 
of  no  other  measure  but  our  will.    If  you  are 
convinced  that  these  things  are  best  in  the  way 
they  are  in,  but  think  the  rivers  are  not  to  be 
repassed,  and  that  you  have  been  greatly  delud- 
ed in  passing  them,  consider  with  yourselves 
whether  the  Barbarians  have  not  taken  very 
wrong  measures  even  in  this;   for  all  rivers, 
though,  at  a  distance  from  their  springs,  they 
may  be    impassable,  yet  if  you   go   to  their 
sources,  you  will  find  them  so  easily  fordable, 
u  not  even  to  wet  your  knees.     But  if  the 
hvers  refuse  us  passage,  and  no  guide  appears 
to  conduct  us,  even  in  that  case  we  ought  not 
to  be  disheartened ;   for   we   know  that   the 
Mysians,  who  are   certainly  not   braver   men 
than  ourselves,  inhabit  many  large   and    rich 
cities  in  the  king's  territories  against  his  will. 
The  Pisidians,  we    also  know,  do  the    same. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  the  Lycaoniaos,  who, 
tfter  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
■trosg  places  that  command  the  plains,  enjoy 
the  product  of  the  country.      And   I  should 
think  we  ought  not  yet  to  betray  a  desire  of 
returning  home  ;  but  prepare  every  thing  as  if 
*e  proposed  to  settle  here :  for  I  am  well  as- 
wed  that  the  king  would  grant  many  guides 
to  the  Mysians,  and  give  them  many  hostages, 
u  *  •ecurity  to  conduct  them  out  of  his  terri- 
toriti  without    fraud ;   he  would    even    level 
roads  for  them,  if  they  insisted   upon    being 
•M  swsy    in    chariots.      And    I    am    con- 
'ioced  he  woold,  with   great  alacrity,  do  the 
time  for  us,  if   he   saw  us    disposed  to  stay 
here:  but   I    am  afraid,  if  once  we  learn  to 
**•  in  idleness  and  plenty,  and  converse  with 
^  fair  and     stately   wives   and    daughters 
of  the  Medes  and   Persians,  we  shall,   like 


the  1  Lotophagi,  forget  to  return  home.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  me  both  just  and  reason- 
able that  we  first  endeavour  to  return  to  Greece, 


1  'LlTwtf  •;  Kmv^myt.  This  tradition  seems  derived 
from  Homer,  who  aaya  that  thoae  who  eat  of  the  lotos 
never  think  of  returning  home, 

T*v  V  imtkmTti*  9*yo»  ft$K»ni»m  xafjrov, 
Ovx  it*  A^m'ryiikmt  a-aXtv  ubiki*,  oittt  »it0»5«t. 

Eustathius,  tit  his  explication  of  this  passage,  quotes 
many  authors,  tat,  I  think,  none  whose  account  of  the 
lotus  seems  so  satisfactory  as  that  of  Herodotus,  who 
say*  that  when  the  Nile  overflows  the  country,  there 
grow  in  the  water  great  quantities  of  lilies,  which  the 
Egyptians  call  lotuses ;  these,  he  says,  they  dry  in  the 
sun,  and  of  the  heads  of  them,  which  are  like  the  heads 
of  poppies,  they  make  bread ;  the  root  of  it,  he  says,  is 
also  eatable  and  sweet ;  he  adds,  that  It  la  round,  and 
about  the  size  of  an  apple.  But  there  is  another  kind  of 
lotus,  described  by  Theophrastus,  and  after  him  by 
Pliny.  This  is  a  tree  of  the  size  of  a  pear-tree,  or  some- 
thing less,  i&ftiyiii;,  aXtxev  •*<•;,  %  M**t**  « A.«tT»r, 
magnitudo  que  piro,  says  Pliny :  the  leaves  are  jagged 
like  those  of  the  ilex,  e-vwor  Si  ivtom%{  i%o»,  x«;  W(lv. 
*St<,  thus  translated  by  Pliny,  Incisure  folio  crebriores 
qua  ilicis  videntur.  Theophrastus  and  his  translator 
Pliny  thus  pursue  the  description ;  the  wood  is  black, 
to  t*»v  ;«Aor,  ««xav,  ligno  color  nlger.  There  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  this  plant  distinguished  by  the  differ- 
ence of  their  fruit,  Sim  Si  auToO  nn«  Stafe%(  ix«»* 
t«  To!;  *»f  «■•!>,  differentia  plures  ecque  maxima  fruc- 
tibus  flu nt.  The  fruit  is  like  a  bean,  and  changes  its 
colour,  as  it  ripens,  like  grapes.  The  fruit  of  this  lotus 
grows  opposite  to  one  another,  like  myrtle-berries,  and 
thick  upon  the  boughs;  J  Si  **(**{  *mxo,-  xva/uof  *-■- 

a-a<v«Taf  £f,  tfnri(  ei  £or(vi(,  /tit  mimKKmv  t«(  X{"*fi* 
Cvitsi  Si   »a9as-i(   tA  /4V{T«    wmfiKKnk*'   wvxtof  im 

r&*  /6\«rTM«r.  Magnitudo  hulc  fabae,  color  ante  matu- 
ritatem  alius  atque  alius,  sicut  in  uvis ;  nnscitur  den- 
bus  in  ramis  myrti  modo:  Theophrastus  adds  that 
the  fruit  is  sweet,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  without 
any  ill  quality ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  helps  digestion  : 
the  most  delicious  are  those  that  have  no  stone,  which 
one  of  the  kinds  has  not ;  he  says  the  inhabitants  also 
make  wine  of  them,  ^a.vxv;'  *iv;-  *»«  mrtvnc  »«i  it* 

5Tfi{  tuv  xoi\i'av  *y»5ov  ifStw¥.  Si  2  iurvfnvof  irr<  y*f 
mi  toiovtov  yivof  x-otovn  Si  xai  oivov  i£  auTOu.     Tam 

dulci  ibi  cibo,  ut  nomen  etiam  genti  terrrque  dederit,  ni- 
mis  hospital!  advenarum  ohlivione  patrie.  Ferunt  von- 
tri*  non  sentire  morbum,  qui  euni  mandant.  Melior  sine 
interiore  nucleo,  qui  in  allero  genere  osseus  videtur ; 
vinuin  quoque  exprimitur  illi.  I  have  been  no  particu- 
lar in  translating  the  description  of  this  plant,  because 
I  have  never  yet  met  with  an  account  of  it  in  any 
modern  writer  that  agreed  with  this  given  by  Theo- 
phrastus; and,  what  is  more  extraordinary.  Monsieur 
Maitlet,  who  was  many  yeara  consul  at  Cairo,  says  he 
never  saw  any  plant  in  that  country  that  had  any  re- 
semblance to  the  lotus  of  the  ancients.  I  have  read 
the  description  of  the  lotus  given  by  the  polite  and  learn- 
ed author  of  the  Bpeetacle  de  la  Nature,  which  agrees 
no  doubt  very  well  with  the  Nelumbo  of  the  East  Indies; 
hut,  I  believe,  he  will  own  that  it  does  not,  in  all  re- 
■perts,  answer  this  description  of  Theophrastus.  Bat 
there  seems  to  be  a  third  kind  of  lotus,  upon  which 
the  horses  belonging  to  the  companions  of  A&bAUeafoA, 
during  his  inaction. 
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■ml  It)  our  families,  and  In  our  countryman  see 
that  lliey  live  in  voluntary  poverty,  since  it  ii 
in  their  power  in  bring  ihcir  poor  hither  and 
enrich  them  ;  for  alt  these  advantages,  gentle- 
mBn  !   are  the  reward*  of   victory.     The  neit 

we  may  march  wilh  the  greatest  security,  and, 
U*  necessary,  ughl  with  the  gteu»'"Bt  advan- 
tage. In  lha  drat  place,"  continued  he,  '•  I 
think  we  ought  to  hum  all  the  carriages,  that 


(!„■  ■: 


i.l    tl 


but  that  wo  may  he  directed  in  it  by  the  advan- 
tage or  the  army.  After  that,  wo  ought  to 
burn  our  tents  alio  ;  (or  they  are  troublesome 
to  carry,  and  of  no  use  either  in  fighting  or  in 
aupplying  ourselves  with  provision).  Let  ua 
alio  rid  ourselves  of  all  superfluous  baggage, 
and  reserve  only  ihiiRr  tilings  that  are  .>f  use  in 

many  of  us  as  posaiblo  may  inarch  in  their 
rank*,  and  aa  few  be  employed  in  curving  the 
biJina^i!  ;  In r  lln'  conouerrd,  you  know,  have 
ii-.:  .:::. :  they  can  call  their  own;  and,  if  we 
conquer,  we  ought  to  look  upon  the  enemy  m 
■orvants  10  bir  rmjiljyed  in  rairyiriE  our  baggage. 
It  now  remains  thai  I  epeak  of  that  which  ii, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest  MMst|MMIi 
You  sec  that  even  the  enemy  did  not  dare  to 
declare  war  against  us,  till  they  had  seized  our 
generals  ;  for  they  wcro  sensible  that,  while  we 
had  commit! i ill  i.s,  .nil]  v i rl,K>i]  ■  jln-iii'-pii  .'  1u  ihem. 


Cletirehus,  they  will  find  I  a  thousand,  wh 
suffer  no  man  to  neglect  hii  duly.  Bui 
now  lime  to  make  an  end.  for  tl  Is  probsb 
enemy  will  presently  appear;  and,  if  yo 
prove  of  any  thing  I  have  (aid.  ratify  it  i 
diately.  that  you  mny  put  it  in  execution, 
if  any  other  person  thinks  of  any  thing 
proper,  though  a  private  man,  let  him  pr 
it ;  for  our  preservation  is  a  general  cone* 
After  that,  Cheiri.ophus  said.  «  If  Ik  i 
cessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what  .Xcnopho 
laid  before  us,  it  may  be  done  by  and  b; 
prevent  I  think  we  ought  to  Mlify  what  b 
proposed,  and  whoever  is  of  that  oplnhii 
him  hold  up  his  hand  :"  and  they  all  he] 
their  hands.  Then  Xenophon.  rising  tip  ■ 
said,  ■•  Hear  then.  0  soldiers !  what.  It 
opinion,  we  ate  (o  accept.  It  is  evijrnl 
we  must  go  to  some  place  where  we  mi 
provisions.  I  am  informed  there  are  man; 
villages,  not  above  twenty  stadia  from  hen 
should  not  therefore  he  surprised  if  the  en 
like  cowardly  dogs  that  follow,  and.  if  tlirj 
bite  those  who  pass  by,  but  fly  from  that* 
pursue  them,  should  also  follow  us  whei 
begin  to  move.  Possibly  therefore  we 
msrch  wilh  greater  safety,  if  we  diapod 
heavy-armed  men  in  a  hollow  square,  tl 
end  the  hsggage,  and  the  great  number  of 
who  belong  to  it.  may  lie  in  greater  asm 
If  then  we  now  appoint  the  proper  pervffl 
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turn,  we  may  consider  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  a*  occasion  offers.  If  any  one  thinks 
of  any  thing  better,  let  him  mention  iL"  But 
nobody  opposing  what  he  offered,  he  said,  j 
« Let  those  who  are  of  this  opinion  bold  up 
their  hands :"  so  this  was  resolved.  "Now," 
mjs  he,  "you  are  to  depart,  and  execute 
what  is  determined  :  and  whoever  among  you 
desires  to  return  to  his  family,  let  him 
remember  to  fight  bravely,  for  this  is  the 
only  means  to  effect  it :  whoever  has  a  mind 
to  live,  let  him  endeavour  to  conquer;  for 
the  part  of  the  conqueror  is  to  inflict  death, 
that  of  the  conquered  to  receive  it.  And 
if  any  among  you  covet  riches,  let  him  endea- 
vour to  overcome :  for  the  victorious  not  only 
preserve  their  own  possessions,  but  acquire 
those  of  the  enemy." 

III.    After,  he  had  said  this,  they  all  rose  up, 
md,  departing,  burnt  their  carriages  and  tents ; 
m  for  the  superfluous  part  of  their  baggage, 
they  gave  that  to  one  another  where  it  was 
wanted,  and  cast  the  rest  into  the  fire,  and  then 
vent  to  dinner.     While  they  were  at  dinner, 
Mithridate*  advanced  with  about  thirty  horse, 
md,  desiring  the  generals  might  come  within 
hearing,  he  said,  "  O  Greeks !  I  was  faithful 
to  Cyras,  as  you  yourselves  know,  and  now 
wish  well  to  you :  and  do  assure  you,  that  while 
I  remain  here,  I  am  under  great  apprehensions. 
80  that,  if  I  saw  you  taking  salutary  resolu- 
tions, I  would  come  over  to  you,  and  bring  all 
my  people  with  me.     Inform  me  therefore  of 
what  you  resolve,  for  I  am  your  friend  and 
well-wisher,  and  desire  to  join  you  in  1  your 
inarch."     After  the  generals  had  consulted  to- 
gether, they  thought  proper  to  return  this  an- 
iwer,  Cheirisophus  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  rest.    "  We  resolve,"  says  he,  "  if  we  are 
•offered  to  return  home,  to    march    through 
the  eoontry  with  as  little  damage  to  it  as  pos- 
sible; but,  if  any  one  oppose  our  march,  to 
fight  our  way  through  it  in  the  best  manner 
we  are  able."      Mithridatcs,  upon  this,  endea- 
voured to  show  how  impossible  it  was  for  them 
to  return  in  safety,  without  the  king's  consent 
This  rendered  him  suspected  :  besides,  one  be- 
longing  to  Tissaphernes  was  in  his  company 
*  * «py  upon  him.     From  this  time  forward, 
"e  generals  determined  that  they  would  admit 
«  no  other  treaty,  while  they  continued    in 

»  *n»  cr»xe».    gee  note  5,  page  170. 


the  enemy's  country :  for,  by  coming  in  this 
manner,  they  not  only  debauched  the  soldiers, 
but  Nicarchus,  an  Arcadian,  one  of  the  cap- 
tains, deserted  to  them  that  night,  with  about 
twenty  men. 

As  soon  as  the  soldiers  had  dined,  the  army 
passed  the  river  Zabatus,  and  marched  in  order 
of  battle,  with  the  baggage,  and  those  who  at- 
tended it,  in  the  middle.  They  bad  not  gone 
far  before  Mithridates  appeared  again  with 
about  two  hundred  horse,  and  four  hundred 
archers  and  slingers,  very  light  and  fit  for  ex- 
pedition. He  advanced  as  a  friend  :  but  when 
he  came  near,  immediately  both  horse  and  foot 
discharged  their  arrows ;  the  slingers  also  made 
use  of  their  slings,  and  wounded  some  of  our 
men,  so  that  the  rear  of  the  Greeks  received 
great  damage  without  being  able  to  return  it ; 
for  the  bows  of  the  Cretans  did  not  carry  so 
far  as  those  of  the  Persians.  The  former  also, 
being  lightly  armed,  had  sheltered  themselves 
in  the  centre  of  the  heavy-armed  men,  neither 
could  our  darters  reach  their  slingers.  Xeno- 
phon,  seeing  this,  resolved  to  pursue  the  ene- 
my ;  and  the  heavy-armed  men  and  targeteers, 
who  were  with  him  in  the  rear,  followed  the 
pursuit.  But  they  could  come  up  with  none 
of  them  ;  for  the  Greeks  had  no  horse,  and 
their  foot  could  not  in  so  short  a  space,  over- 
take those  of  the  enemy  who  had  so  much  the 
start  of  them.  Neither  durst  they  in  the  pur- 
suit separate  themselves  too  far  from  the  rest 
of  the  army  :  for  the  Barbarian  horse  wounded 
them  as  they  fled,  shooting  backward  from 
their  horses ;  and  as  far  as  the  Greeks  were  ad- 
vanced in  the  pursuit,  so  far  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat  fighting ;  insomuch  that  they  could 
not  march  above  five  and  twenty  stadia  all  that 
day ;  however,  in  the  evening  they  arrived  in 
the  villages.  Here  the  troops  were  again  dis- 
heartened, and  Cheirisophus,  with  the  oldest 
generals,  blamed  Xenophon  for  leaving  the 
main  body  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  exposing 
himself  without  any  possibility  of  hurting 
them. 

Xenophon  hearing  this,  said  they  had  reason 
to  blame  him,  and  that  they  were  justified  by 
the  event  "  But,'1  says  he,  «  I  was  under  a 
necessity  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  since  I  saw 
our  men  suffer  great  damage  by  standing  still, 
without  being  able  to  return  it;  but  when  we 
were  engaged  in  the  pursuit,"  continued  he, 
«  we  found  what  you  say  to  be  true ;  for  we 
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wore  no  more  able  to  annoy  the  enemy  than 
before,  and  retreated  with  great  difficulty.  We 
have  reason,  therefore,  to  thank  the  goda  that 
they  came  upon  us  only  wjth  a  small  force  and 
a  few  troops,  so  that,  instead  of  doing  us  great 
damage,  they  have  taught  us  our  wants.  For 
now  the  enemy's  archers  and  slingera  wound 
our  men  at  a  greater  distance  than  either  the 
Cretans  or  the  darters  can  reach  them ;  and 
when  we  pursue  them,  we  must  not  separate 
ourselves  far  from  the  main  body ;  and  in  a 
abort  space  our  foot,  though  ever  so  swift,  can- 
not come  up  with  theirs,  so  as  to  reach  them 
with  their  arrows.  If  we  mean,  therefore,  to 
binder  them  from  disturbing  us  in  our  march, 
we  must  immediately  provide  ourselves  with 
slingera  and  horse.  I  hear  there  are  Rhodians 
in  our  army,  the  greatest  part  of  whom,  they 
aay,  understand  the  use  of  the  sling,  and  that 
their  slings  carry  twice  as  far  as  those  of  the 
Persians,  who,  throwing  large  l  stones,  cannot 
offend  their  enemy  at  a  great  distance  :  whereas 
the  Rhodiaus,  besides  atones,  make  use  of 
leaden  balls.  If,  therefore,  we  inquire  who 
have  slings,  and  pay  them  for  them,  and  also 
give  money  to  those  who  are  willing  to  make 
others,  granting  at  the  samo  time  some  other 
immunity  to  those  who  voluntarily  list  among 
the  slingers,  possibly  some  will  offer  themselves 
who  may  be  fit  for  that  service.  I  see  also  horses 
in  the  army,  some  belonging  to  me,  and  some 
left  by  Clearchus ;  besides  many  others  that 
we  have  taken  from  the  enemy,  which  are  em- 
ployed  in  carrying  the  baggage.  If,  therefore, 
we  choose  out  all  the  best  of  these,  and  ac- 
coutre them  for  the  horse,  giving  to  the  owners 
ssumptcr  horses  in  exchange,  possibly  these 
also  may  annoy  the  enemy  in  their  flight." 
These  things  were  resolved  upon,  and  the 
same  night  two  hundred  slingera  listed  them- 
selves. The  next  day  proper  horses  and  horse- 
men were  appointed  to  the  number  of  fifty, 
and  3  bufl*  coats  and  corslets  were  provided 
for  them,  and  the  command  of  them  was  given 
to  Lycius,  the  son  of  Polystratus  an  Atheni- 
an. 

IV.    That  day  the  army  staid  in  the  same 


»  Xiifo-TM^fff-i  Ts7fi  xi5qi«.  Literally,  stones  bo  large, 
that  every  one  of  them  is  a  handful. 

•  ZKiuscofs.    See  note  6,  page  174. 

t  Ztok*S»;.  Hutchinson  inclines  to  rend  rtrokittf, 
which  hns  the  sense  I  have  here  given  to  rrihiiti, 
though  Suidas  acknowledges  «*ToA.a It;  in  the  sense  our 
author  takes  it. 


place,  and  the  next  day  they  began  their  march 
earlier  than  usual,  for  they  had  a  valley  4  form- 
ed by  a  torrent  to  pass,  and  were  afraid  the 
enemy  should  attack  them   in  their   Damage. 
Aa  soon  as  they   had    paaaed   it,  Mithridates 
appeared  again  with  a  thousand  hone  and  four 
thousand  archers  and  slingera;   for  so   many 
Tissaphernes   had  granted  him  at  his  desire, 
and  upon  his  undertaking  with  that  number  to 
deliver  the  Greeks  into  his  power :  for  having, 
in  the  last  action,  with  a  small  force,  done  them 
(as  he  imagined)  great  damage,  without  receiv- 
ing any,  he  had  a  contempt  for  them.    When 
the  Greeks  were  advanced  about  eight  stadia 
beyond  the  valley,  Mithridates  also  paaaed  it 
with   the   forces  under   his  command.    The 
Greek  generals  had  given  orders  to  a  certain 
number,  both  of  the  targeteera  and  heavy-arm* 
ed  men  to  follow  the  chase,  and  also  to  the 
horse  to  pursue  them  boldly,  with  assurance 
that  a  sufficient  force  should  follow  to  sustain 
them.     'When,  therefore,  Mithridatea  overtook 
them,  and  was  now  within  reach  of  their  slings 
!  and  arrows,  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  those  of 
■  the  Greeks,  who  had  orders,  immediately  at- 
'  tacked  the  enemy,  the  horse  charging  at  the 
,  same  time.      However,  the    Persians  did  not 
1  stand  to  receive  them,  but  fled  to  the  vallev. 
In  this  pursuit,  the  Barbarians  lost  many  of 
their  foot,  and  about  eighteen  of  their  hone 
were  taken  prisoners  in  the  valley.    The  Greeks 
of  their  own  accord  mangled  the  bodies  of  those 
that  were  slain,  to  create  the  greater  horror  in 
the  enemy. 

After  this  defeat  the  Persians  retired,  and 
the  Greeks,  marching  the  rest  of  the  day  with- 
out disturbance,  came  to  the  river  Tigris,  when 
stood  a  large  uninhabited  city,  called  5  Laris- 


4  Xafii3>«v.  In  this  sen«e  ?,*(*%***  is  taken  by  Ho- 
mer in  that  sublime  description  of  an  inundation,  in 
which  the  Bishop  of  Thessalonica  tbinka  be  had  tbt 
universal  deluge  In  his  eye — 

T»»  Si  ti  a-«vri(  p\v  ?tots»iioi  vM^ovvt  £iC»tic, 
IIoXXsc  £•  ftXiTv;  tot'  itirtr  pmyivvi  %*fh\(+*, 

!  where  %** i£<*«  is  thus  explained  by  the  Greek  Scho- 
liast, Oi  iurl  twv  xttfixp'fev  ittfuTirottttH  mvKmttf  wu( A 
T&    x.*(*TTitv,  X9ci    Tfaxvvuv  ri>r  yn»'    0i    xftiA.ot   t«*m< 

k«;  %i./uxp£o»,  so  that  x*<*S<*  is  a  valley  formed  by  a 
torrent. 

■  Aiftrrm.  It  {■  very  judiciously  remarked  by  the 
great  Bochart  that  it  is  improbable  there  should  beany 
such  name  of  a  town  In  this  part  of  the  world  as  La* 
rissa,  hecause  it  is  a  Greek  nume:  and  though  Inert 
were  several  cities  m>  called,  they  were  all  Greek :  and 
as  no  Greeks  settled  in  those  parts  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander's conquests,  whic  h  did  not  happen  till  many  years 
after  Xcnophou's  death,  so  he  concludes  they  could  meet 
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m,  anciently  inhibited  by  the  Medes,  the! 
utile  of  which  were  five  tod  twenty  feet  in  ; 
breadth,  one  hundred  in  height,  and  two  para- 
aange  in  ciicoit ;  ail  built  with  bricks,  except 
the  ptinth,  which  wee  of  atone,  and  twenty 
feet  high.  Thie  city,  when:  beaieged  by  the 
king  of  Persia,  at  the  time  the  Persians  were 
wresting  the  empire  from  the  Modes,  he  could 
not  make  himself  master  of  by  any  means ; 
when  it  happened  that 1  the  sun,  obscured  by  a 
dead,  disappeared,  and  the  darkness  continued 
till  the  inhabitants  being  seized  with  conster- 
nation, the  town  wee  taken.  Close  to  the  city 
stood  a  -  pyramid  of  stone,  one  hundred  feet 

with  so  such  mum  to  far  from  Greece  as  beyond  the 
river  Tigris*  He  therefore  conjectures  that  this  city  is 
the  Keaea,  mentioned  by  Moses,  Geo.  z.  J 2,  whero  he 
■my*,  **  Ashnr  built  Resen  between  Nineveh  and  Ca- 
kfc  :<he  «nw  is  a  treat  city."  This  agrees  exactly  with 
what  Xeoopboo  say s  of  it,  who  calls  it  *&*.<<  M'^**-*!,  and 
afBrsxs  the  walla  of  it  to  be  in  circumference  two  para* 
•tags.  Bochart,  therefore,  suppose:',  that  when  the 
Greets  asked  the  people  of  the  country,  what  city  are  ; 
these  Ike  raise  of  T  they  answered ^O^h  Larcsen,  that 
is,  of  Resell.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  this  word 
might  be  softened  by  a  Greek  termination,  and  made 
Larisn. 

t  -Ha'cv  ti  vipl\n  Tti**\l$nrnt  etc    This  passage.  I 

fni,  admits  of  different  readings;    however,   I  prefer 

that  of  Hutchinson,  which  is  supported  by  Stephens  and 

Mir  Mai,  but  differ  both  from  him  and  Leunclavius,  and 

&ta  from  D*  Ablaneourt,  in  translating  it.  They  all  make 

»9i»*ri  to  relate  to  the  town,  which,  I  think,  is  nrithor 

a*  agreeable  to  the  sense,  nor  to  the  genius  of  tho  Greek 

hagaage,  since  «*.«»•>  being  tho  accusal ive  caw,  govern- 

etby -rtscAX-Jyj-tr-*,  I  think  «?*»it»  ought  to  relate  to 

t»*  same,  which  every  body  knows  is  very  common  in 

Gntk,  and  not  to  another  thing,  which  has  not  been 

Knuliuotd  in  this  sentence. 

*ll*fs0(if  a*^»»«,  th  /*'•••  **(*(  •►&«  vkt$tOut  re  dl  CvJ/Of 
2m  T>.i^f*v.  These  are  very  extraordinary  dimensions 
fcra  pyramid,  and  very  different  from  those  of  the  £gyp* 
tin  pyramids ;  so  that  we  find  the  Egypt  ion  and  Asiatic 
tele  duagreed  very  much  in  this  respect.    For,  though 
"etebsome  diversity  in  the  accounts  given  by  the  an* 
tint  sathors  of  tlie  dimensions  of  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mid*, ytt  they  all  make  them  very  different  in  their  pro- 
Wnoi  from  this  described  by  Xenophon.    Herodotus 
■*ta  the  great  pyramid  at  Memphis  eight  hundred 
G'wkfcet  square,  and  as  many  in  height,  rns  irri  ■■•»- 

T*»»  jur»jr»F  txaff-TOr  ixrw  wK$7f»,  iovriic  r$T(*ymvovt 

Ut  w^tf  ir«».  If  tho  reader  pleases  to  turn  to  page 
H*.  note  7,  of  the  first  book,  he  will  find  that  the 
G|e?t  foot  exceeded  ours  by  0875  decimals  of  an  inch. 
"*wa  Skulus  says  tho  great  pyramid  was  four 
IWMnd  that  each  side  of  tbe  bojo  was  seven  hun- 
^  bet.  and  the  height  above  six  hundred.  Miytrrnt 
'>Tt*rK§9(9f  tvrm  rm  v%i>!**Tit  r*y  iri  ri«  £a«-i»,**"Xfv. 
t*'«*4CT^»  i^fi  rXi}f*>  ijrrif  to  t'  SiJ.0{  txtt  irkumrmt 

«**.i>f»».  There  is  another  account  given  of  its  di- 
*■*•"«■  by  a  modern  author,  Thovonot,  who  says  the 
f*1  Pyramid  is  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high  and 
*x  saoared  and  eighty-two  square.     Of  these  three 


square,  and  two  hundred  high,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  Barbarians,  who  fled  from  the 
neighbouring  villages,  had  conveyed  them- 
selves. 

Thence  they  made  in  one  day'a  march  six 
parasanga,  to  a  large  uninhabited  castle,  stand* 
ing  near  a  town,  called  Mespila,  formerly  in* 
habited  also  by  the  Medes.  The  plinth  of  th#> 
wall  waa  built  with  polished  stone  full  off 
shells,  being  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  and  as  many 
in  height.  Upon  this  stood  a  brick  wall  fifty 
feet  also  in  breadth,  one  hundred  in  height, 
and  six  parasangs  in  circait.  Here  Media,  the 
king's  consort,  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge, 
when  the  Modes  were  deprived  of  the  empire 
by  the  Persians.  When  the  Persian  king  be- 
sieged this  city,  he  could  not  make  himself 
master  of  it  either  by  length  of  time  or  force, 
but  Jupiter  3  having  struck  the  inhabitants  with 
a  panic  fear,  it  was  taken. 

From  this  place  they  made,  in  one  day'a 
march,  four  parasangs.  During  their  march 
Tisssphernes  appeared  with  his  own  horse, 
and  the  forces  of  Orontas,  who  had  married 
the  king's  daughter,  together  with  those  Bar- 
barians who  had  served  under  Cyrus  in  his  ex- 
pedition ;  to  these  was  added  the  army  which 
the  king's  brother  had  brought  to  his  assistance, 
and  the  troops  the  king  had  given  him.  All 
these  together  made  a  vast  army.  When  he 
approached,  he  placed  some  of  his  forces 
against  our  rear,  and  others  against  each  of  our 


accounts,  that  of  Diodorus  Siculns  seem*  to  give  the 
most  rational  proportion  of  a  pyramid,  which,  if  sup- 
posed to  be  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  the  base  to  cou- 
tain  seven  hundred  feet,  as  he  soys,  will,  in  that  case, 
have  six  hundred  and  six  feet,  and  a  fraction  of  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  for  its  per- 
pendicular height ;  for  if  an  equiluteral  pyramid,  of 
which  the  bnse  contains  seven  hundred  feet,  bo  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  a  perpendicular  let  down  from 
the  top,  it  will  make  two  right  angled  triangles,  of  which 
the  hypothenuse  will  contain  seven  hundred  feet,  the 
square  of  which  will  consequently  be  equal  to  the  sqnara 
of  the  two  other  sides.  If,  thorefure,  from  four  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand,  the  square  of  seven  hundred,  you 
deduct  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  five 
hundred,  the  square  of  three  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which 
tho  base  consists,  there  will  remain  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  thousand  fivo  hundred  for  the  square  of  the 
]terjwndicular,  the  square  root  of  which  will  be  six 
huudred  and  six,  with  a  fraction  of  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  ;  so  that  the  perpendicular 
height  of  an  equilateral  pyramid,  the  bnse  of  which  is 
seven  hundred  feet,  will  be  six  hundred  and  six  feet 
with  that  fraction. 

S  'E/JL&(09TKT3\j;.     'E(a3( irrsrsf -  x«( i«sa»M«T'(°  (*•**•■ 
fttfOf  ixefitv    Boidaa. 
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flanks,  but  durst  not  attack  in,  being  unwilling 
to  hazard  1  battle:  however,  he  ordered  hi* 
men  to  use  thou  slings  and  bows.  Hut  when 
the  Itbodians,  who  were  disposed  in  platoons, 
.  began  to  maka  (lie  of  (heir  sling*,  and  the 
Cretin  bowmen,  in  imitation  of  Iho  Scythians, 
discharged  their  arrows,  none  of  them  mining 
the  enemy  (which  they  could  not  easily  have 
done,  though  thoy  had  endeavoured  il)  both 
Tiassphernel  himself  quickly  got  out  of  (heir 
reach,  and  the  other  divisions  retired.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  day  the  Greeks  continued 
their  march,  and  the  others  followed  without 
harassing  them  any  more  with  skirmishes  :  for 
the  alings  of  the  Khodiana  not  only  carried 
further  than  those  of  the  Pert] ana,  but  even  than 
moat  of  the  archers  could  throw  their  arrows. 
The  Persian  lows  are  long,  so  that  their  ar- 
rows, when  gathered  up,  were  of  service  to  the 

and  accustomed  themwli 


they  subdivided  into  other*  of  fifty,  md 
again  into  others  «!  twtnty-iS»r,  and  sppc 
officer*  to  all  of  them.  The  captains  of 
companies  upon  a  march,  when  tha  wings 
cd,  ataid  behind,  ao  as  not  to  disorder  the 
they  at  that  time  marching  clear  of  the  wi 
And  when  the  aide*  of  the  square  came  t 
again  extended,  '  they  then  filled  up  Iht  n 


,.  r.i-.r  rknntl'll  ill  mmL.  wit, 


■Mil. II 


Besides,  there  were  found  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  bow-itrtnga  in  the  tillages,  and  some  I 
both  which  were  employed  for  the  alinga, 

Thia  day,  after  the  Greeks  were  encamped    , 
in  the  villages,  the  Barbarians,  having  suffered    I 
in  the   skirmish,  retired  :  the   neit  the  Greeks 
•laid  where  they  were,  and  made  tboil 
aiona ;  for  there  was  plenty  of  corn  in  the  vil- 
lagea.     The  day  after,  they  marched  over  the    I 
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if  iht  opening  wm  Barrow,  with  the  companies 
«f  one  hundred  men  each ;  if  larger,  with  those 
«f  Hfty ;  and  if  very  large,  with  those  of  five 
and  twenty  ;  so  that  the  centre  was  always  fall. 
It,  therefore,  the  army  were  to  pass  any  defile 
m  bridge,  there  wae  no  confusion,  the  captains 
«f  these  ssvsral  companies  bringing  np  the 
sear  ;  and  if  a  detachment  were  wanted  upon 
amy  occasion,  these  were  always  at  hand.  In 
this  disposition  they  made  four  marches. 

While  they  were  npon  their  march  the  fifth 
day,  they  saw  a  palace  and  many  villages  lying 
loond  it.  The  road  which  led  to  this  palace 
Isy  over  high  hills  that  reached  down  from  the 
-sBonnfain,  under  which  there  stood  a  village. 
The  Greeks  were  rejoiced  to  see  these  hills, 
with  great  reason,  the  enemy's  forces  con- 
in  horse.  But  after  they  had  left  the 
plain,  and  ascended  the  first  hill,  while  they 
wan  descending  thence  in  order  to  climb  the 
next,  the  Barbarians  appeared,  and  from  the 
»«»—»*•  showered  down  upon  them,  under 
Ithej  scourge,  darts,  stones,  and  arrows.  They 
wounded  many,  and  had  the  advantage  over  the 
Greek  light-armed  men,  forcing  them  to  retire 
within  the  body  of  the  heavy-armed  ;  so  that 
the  stingers  and  archers  were  that  day  entirely 
useless,  being  mixed  with  those  who  had  charge 
of  the  baggage.  And  when  the  Greeks,  being 
thos  pressed,  endeavoured  to  pursue  the  enemy, 
as  they  were  heavy-armed  men,  they  moved 
slowly  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  while  the 
enemy  retreated  ;  and  when  the  Greeks  retired 

and  of  all  other  dispositions  practised  by  our  author  in 
thai  memorable  retreat,  moat  be  submitted  to  the  mili- 
tary sacs,  who  alone  are  the  proper  judges  in  theee 
cases.  As  to  the  signification  of  *-»*tii»o«-tv5  and  •  »•»- 
pins,  they  were  both  military  terms  among  the  Lace- 
demonians; the  first  explains  itself,  and  the  second  is 
thaa  explained  by  Buidaa.  'E*»#cma-  ts£i«  tj;  rr^sTt. 

«rr«««  kwffw9  •' «•!    «',  «-•{»  A«Jtff»ipOri«if,  itfqTS*   It 

iirii  »/t*v»ai  «vtov<  /h  Kn^nv  r^v  T»l*vf  a  body  of 
soldiers  among  the  Lacedrmonians,  conaisting  of 
twenty  Are  men.  It  most  be  observed,  that  in  the  first 
book,  where  Xenopbon  mentions  two  of  Menon's  a.ox«< 
or  companies  to  bare  been  cut  off,  he  aaya  they  amount- 
ed to  one  hundred  men,  whereaa  these  companies  con- 
aisled  of  one  hundred  men  each,  but  these  seem  to  have 
been  formed  for  this  particular  purpose. 

•  Tv»  n*mymv.  It  waa  part  of  the  Persian  disci- 
pline to  make  their  soldiers  do  their  duty,  aa  Xenophon 
aaya,  wo  pnrxty+v,  under  the  scourge.  Bo  Xerxes,  after 
be  bad  landed  in  Europe,  saw  his  army  passing  the 
Hellespont  under  the  scourge,  »5m«to  ri»  •*t{*t*»  (,*• 
p*9T*y*9  fi«tf«i»o»T» ;—  D'AMencourt  baa  left  it  quite 
out, choosing  rather  to  leave  his  readera uninformed  of 
this  custom,  than  to  clog  hia  translation  with  so  un- 
common a  circumstance. 

SO 


to  their  9  main  body,  the  same  thing  happened 
to  them  again.  They  found  the  same  difficulty 
in  passing  the  second  hill ;  so  that  they  deter- 
mined not  to  order  out  the  heavy-armed  men 
from  the  third  hill ;  but  instead  of  that,  brought 
up  the  targeteers  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
from  the  right  of  the  square.  When  these 
were  got  above  the  enemy,  they  no  longer 
molested  our  men  in  their  descent,  fearing  to 
be  cut  off  from  their  own  body,  and  that  we 
should  attack  them  on  both  sides.  In  this 
manner  we  marched  the  rest  of  the  day,  some 
in  the  road  upon  the  hills,  and  others  abreast 
of  them  upon  the  mountain,  till  they  came  to 
the  villages ;  when  they  appointed  eight  3  sur- 
geons, for  there  were  many  wounded. 

Here  they  staid  three  days,  both  on  account 
of  the  wounded,  and  because  they  found  plenty 
of  provisions,  as  wheat-meal,  wine,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  barley  for  horses;  which  was 
laid  up  for  the  satrap  of  the  country.  The 
fourth  day  they  descended  into  the  plain,  where, 
when  Tisssphernes  had  overtaken  them  with 
the  army  under  his  command,  he  taught  them 
how  necessary  it  was  to  encamp  in  the  first 
village  they  came  to,  and  to  march  no  longer 
fighting :  for  some  being  wounded,  some  em- 
ployed in  carrying  those  that  were  so,  and  others 
in  carrying  the  arms  of  the  latter,  great  num- 
bers were  not  in  a  condition  to  fight.  But 
when  they  were  encamped,  and  the  Barbarians, 
coming  up  to  the  village,  offered  to  skirmish, 
the  Greeks  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  them ; 
for  they  found  a  great  difference  between  salry- 

•  n>%c  to  •*.*.«  r-rfsTcvjia,  Schil.  Barbarornm.  aaya 
Hutchinson  in  hia  notes ;  Leunclaviua  haa  also  trans- 
lated it  in  the  same  sense.  I  am  sorry  to  find  myself 
obliged  to  differ  from  them  both  ;  but  I  think  it  plain 
that  to  *xxo  rr(XTivft*  here  signifies  the  main  body  of 
the  Greeks,  from  which  these  heavy-armed  men  were 
detached  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  eminence,  which 
after  they  had  effected,  the  enemy  attacked  them  in 
their  retreat  to  their  main  body.  Our  author  used  the 
same  expression  in  the  sxme  sense  some  pages  before, 

fl-tXu  yxf  oi#%  oiovTi  n*  isro  tow  «XXeu  o-r{*Tiv/u«r»f  £i«. 

m <v,  where  all  the  translators  have  translated  to  »xx» 
9-T{xTiviiji,  in  the  same  manner  I  have  rendered  it  here, 
besides,  the  word  is-ion*  shows  clearly  that  the  thing 
here  spoken  of  Is  their  return. 

•  'isTf  owe.  I  have  said  surgeons  Instead  of  physicians, 
because  both  professions  being  anciently  exercised  by 
the  same  persons,  they  were  chiefly  employed  aa  sur- 
geons upon  this  occasion.  There  are  two  verses  in  Ho- 
mer, upon  Mnehaon's  being  wounded  by  Paria,  which 
show  both  the  great  regard  that  waa  paid  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  that  surgery,  as  I  said,  waa  a  branch  of  it. 
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ing  from  their  camp  to  repulse  the  enemy,  and 
being  obliged  to  march  fighting,  whenever  they 
were  attacked.  When  the  evening  approach- 
ed it  was  time  for  the  Barbarians  to  retire ;  be- 
came they  never  encamped  at  a  leas  distance 
from  the  Greeks  than  sixty  stadia,  for  fear 
these  should  fall  upon  them  in  the  night  A 
Persian  army  being  then  subject  to  great  incon- 
veniences, for  their  horses  are  tied,  and  gene- 
rally shackled,  to  prevent  them  from  running 
away;  and  if  an  alarm  happens,  a  Persian  has 
the  1  housing  to  fix,  his  horse  to  bridle,  and  his 
corslet  to  pat  on,  before  he  can  mount  All 
these  things  cannot  be  done  in  the  night  with- 
out great  difficulty,  particularly  if  there  is  an 
alarm.  For  this  reason  they  always  encamped 
at  a  distance  from  the  Greeks.  When  these 
perceived  they  designed  to  retire,  and  that  the 
word  was  given,  they  in  the  enemy's  hearing 
received  orders  to  make  ready  to  march ;  where- 
upon the  Barbarians  made  a  halt ;  but  when  it 
grew  late  they  departed  ;  for  they  did  not  hold 
it  expedient  to  march  and  arrive  at  their  camp 
in  the  night 

When  the  Greeks  plainly  saw  they  were  re- 
tired, they  also  decamped,  and  marching  away, 
advanced  about  sixty  stadia.  The  two  armies 
were  now  at  so  great  a  distance  from  one  an- 
other, that  the  enemy  did  not  appear  either  the 
next  day  or  the  day  after.  But  on  the  fourth, 
the  Barbarians  having  got  before  the  Greeks  in 
the  night,  possessed  themselves  of  an  eminenco 
that  commanded  the  road  through  which  the 
Greeks  were  to  pass.  It  was  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  under  which  lay  the  descent  into  the  plain. 
As  soon  as  Cheirisophus  saw  this  eminence 
possessed  by  the  enemy,  he  sent  for  Xenophon 
from  the  rear,  and  desired  him  to  bring  up  the 
targeteers  to  the  front  Xenophon  did  not  take 
these  with  him,  (for  he  saw  Tissaphernes  ad- 
vancing with  his  whole  army)  but  riding  up  to 
him  himself,  said,  «  Why  do  you  send  for  me  1" 
Cheirisophus  answered,  *<  You  see  the  enemy 


i  'E*-iflr*g»i  t&v  <*-*-•*.  I  was  surprised  to  find  this 
translated  by  D'Ablancourt,  telle  ton  eheva.1,  which  I 
had  rather  attribute  to  his  inadvertence  than  to  his  ig- 
norance, aince  he  could  not  but  know  that  the  ancienta, 
instead  of  saddle*,  used  a  kind  or  housing  or  horse-cloth, 
which  the  Greeks  called  r*yi,  and  the  Latins  tagw*. 
This  housing  is  to  be  seen  upon  the  horses  represented 
on  Trajan's  pillar,  and  in  many  other  monuments  of 
antiquity.  The  Romans  called  these  housings  also 
ttrata,  the  invention  of  which,  together  with  that  of 
bridles,  Pliny  ascribes  to  Pelethrunius,  framot  $t  ttrata 
iguorum  Ptletkronium. 


have  possessed  themselves  of  the  hill  that  com- 
mands the  descent  and  unless  we  dislodge  them 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  pees :  but,"  adds  he, 
«  why  did  you  not  bring  the  targeteers  with 
you  1"  Xenophon  replied,  because,  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  leave  the  rear  naked,  when  the 
enemy  waa  in  sight :  "  but,"  says  he,  « it  a 
high  time  to  consider  how  we  shall  dislodge 
those  men."  Here  Xenophon  observing  the 
top  of  the  mountain  that  was  above  their  own 
army,  found  there  was  a  passage  from  that  to 
the  hill  where  the  enemy  waa  posted.  Upon 
this  he  said,  "  O  Cheirisophus  t  I  think  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  gain  the  top  of  this 
mountain  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  if  we  arc 
once  masters  of  that,  the  enemy  cannot  main- 
tain themselves  upon  the  hill.  Do  you  stay 
with  the  army ;  if  you  think  fit,  I  will  go  up 
to  the  hill ;  or  do  you  go,  if  you  desire  it,  and 
I  will  stay  here."  Cheirisophus  answered,  I 
give  you  your  choice  ;  to  this  Xenophon  re- 
plied, that  as  he  was  the  younger  man,  he  chose 
to  go:  but  desired  he  would  send  with  him 
some  troops  from  the  front  aince  it  would  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  bring  up  a  detachment 
from  the  rear.  So  Cheirisophus  sent  the  tar- 
geteers that  were  in  the  front :  Xenophon  also 
took  those  that  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
square.  Besides  these,  Cheirisophus  ordered 
the  three  hundred  chosen  men,  who  attended 
on  himself  in  the  front  of  the  square,  to  fol- 
low him. 

After  that  they  marched  with  all  possible 
expedition.  The  enemy,  who  were  upon  the 
hill,  the  moment  they  saw  them  climb  the 
mountain,  advanced  at  the  same  time,  striving 
to  get  there  before  them.  Upon  this  occasion 
there  was  a  vast  shout  raised  both  by  the  Greek 
army,  and  that  of  Tissaphernes,  each  encour- 
aging their  own  men.  And  Xenophon,  riding 
by  the  side  of  his  troops,  called  out  to  them, 
«  Soldiers  !  think  you  are  this  minute  contend- 
ing to  return  to  Greece,  this  minute  to  see 
your  wives  and  children  :  after  this  momentary 
labour  we  shall  go  on  without  any  further  op- 
position." To  whom  Soteridas,  the  Sicyonisn*, 
said,  «  We  are  not  upon  equal  terms,  O  Xeno- 
phon !  for  you  are  on  horseback,  while  I  sol 
greatly  fatigued  with  carrying  my  shield."  Xe- 
nophon hearing  this,  leaped  from  his  horse,  and 
thrust  him  out  of  his  rank ;  then,  taking  hiss 
shield,  marched  on  as  fast  he  could.  Hoi 
happened  to  have  a  horseman's  corslet  on  sal 
that  time  which  was  very  troublesome.    How- 
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ten,  he  celled  to  thee*  who  were  before  to 
aawJ  their  pace,  end  to  those  behind,  who  fol- 
heej  with  great  difficulty,  to  come  up.  The 
rex  *T  the  soldiers  beet  end  abated  8oteridss, 
ssl  threw  etonee  et  him,  till  they  obliged  him 
btsnus  shield,  end  go  on.  Then  Xenophon 
wnsisted,  end  led  them  on  horseback,  m  far 

■  At way  woold  allow;  and,  when  it  became 
iemaww  for  his  hone,  he  battened  forward 
m  feot  At  hat  they  gained  the  top  of  the 
■amain,  and  prevented  the  enemy. 

Y.  Hereupon  the  Barbariana  turned  their 
km*  and  fled  every  one  aa  he  could,  and  the 
flwskt  remained  matters  of  the  eminence. 
Tinapheroee  and  Arisus  with  their  men,  tuni- 
ng oat  of  the  road,  went  another  way,  while 
Cenrieephwa  with  his  forces  came  down  into 
it  plain,  and  encamped  in  a  Tillage  abounding 

■  every  thing.  There  were  also  many  other 
ifleeat  in  thie  plain,  near  the  Tigris,  full  of 
d  aorta  of  provisions.  In  the  evening  the 
•mny  appeared  en  a  sudden  in  the  plain,  and 
•at  est  seme  of  the  Greeks  who  were  dispers- 
al in  plundering ;  for  many  herds  of  cattle 
*we  taken,  as  the  people  of  the  country  were 
Stdeavouring  to  make  them  pass  the  river. 
Hoe  Tlssepbernes  and  his  army  attempted  to 
eg  fire  to  the  villages ;  whereby  some  of  the 
Gierke  were  disheartened,  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  wanting  provisions  if  he  burned  them. 
About  this  time  Cheirisophus  and  his  men 
eune  back  from  relieving  their  companions, 
ad  Xenophon  being  come  down  into  the 
pWn,  and  riding  through  the  ranks,  after  the 
Greeks  were  returned,  said,  "  You  tee,  O 
Gnekt !  the  enemy  already  acknowledge  the 
•sentry  to  be  ours  ;  for  when  they  made  peace 
with  as,  they  stipulated  that  we  should  not 
■era  the  country  belonging  to  the  king,  and 
sew  they  eet  fire  to  it  themselves,  aa  if  they 
■Joked  upon  it  no  longer  as  their  own.  But 
wssrever  they  leave  any  provisions  for  them- 
■fas,  thither  alto  they  shall  see  us  direct  our 
■area.  But,  O  Cheirisophus!  I  think  we 
ctJBt  to  attack  these  burners,  as  in  defence  of 
•»  country."  Cheirisophus  answered,  "  I  am 
not  ef  that  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  let  us 
•ho  nt  lire  to  it  ourselves,  and  by  that  means 
tney  win  give  over  the  sooner." 

When  they  came  to  their  tents,  the  soldiers 
employed  themselves  in  getting  provisions,  and 
mt  generals  and  captains  assembled,  and  were 
■  great  perpleiity ;  for  on  one  aide  of  them 
were  exceeding  high  mountains,  and  on  the 
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other  a  river  so  deep,  that  when  they  sounded 
it  with  their  pikes,  the  ends  of  them  did  not  even 
appear  above  the  water.  While  they  were  in 
this  perplexity,  a  certain  Rhodian  came  to  them, 
and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  will  undertake  to 
carry  over  *  four  thousand  heavy-aimed  men  at 
a  time,  if  you  will  supply  me  with  what  I 
want,  and  give  me  a  *  talent  for  my  peine.' 
Being  asked  whet  be  wanted,  M  I  shall  want, 
says  he,  « two  thousand  leather  bags.  I  see 
here  great  numbers  of  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and 
asses:  if  these  are  flayed,  and  their  skins 
blown,  we  may  easily  pass  the  river  with  them. 
I  shall  alto  want  the  girths  belonging  to  the 
sumpter-horses:  with  these,"  adds  he,  M I  will 
fasten  the  bags  to  one  another,  and  hanging 
stones  to  them,  let  them  down  into  the  water 
instead  of  anchors,  then  tie  up  the  bags  at  both 
ends,  and  when  they  are  upon  the  water,  lay 
fascines  upon  them,  and  cover  them  with 
earth.  I  will  make  yon  presently  sensible," 
continues  he,  "  that  you  cannot  sink,  for  every 
bag  will  bear  up  two  men,  and  the  fascines  and 
the  earth  will  prevent  them  from  slipping."  t 
The  generals,  hearing  this,  thought  the  in- 
vention ingenious,  but  impossible  to  be  put  in 
practice ;  there  being  great  numbers  of  horse 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  to  oppose  their 
passage,  and  these  would  at  once  break  all  their 
measures.  The  next  day  the  army  turned 
back  again,  taking  a  different  road  from  that 
which  leads  to  Babylon,  and  marched  to  the 
villages  that  were  not  burned,  setting  fire  to 
those  they  abandoned,  insomuch  that  the  enemy 
did  not  ride  up  to  them,  but  looked  on,  wonder- 
ing which  way  t!«e  Greeks  meant  to  take,  and 
what  their  intention  was.  Here,  while  the 
soldiers  were  employed  in  getting  provisions, 
the  generals  and  captains  re-assembled,  and 
ordering  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  in,  in- 
quired concerning  3  every  country  that  lay  round 
them.  The  prisoners  informed  them  that 
there  was  to  the  south  a  road  that  led  to 
Babylon  and  Media,  through  which  they  came : 
another  to  the  east,  leading  to  Susa  and  Ecba- 
tana,  where  the  king  is  said  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer and  the  spring ;  a  third  to  the  west  over 
the  Tigris,  to  Lydia  and  Ionia  ;  and  that  the 
road  which  lay  over   the    mountains    to   the 

i  Xst*  T«Tf  ■sirx'JK'uc.  This  it  the  known  force  of 
the  preposition  «ar»,  as  might  be  shown  by  many  ex- 
amples uken  from  the  best  authors. 

•  TmKmwraw.    See  note  9*  pegs  180. 
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north,  led  to  l  the  Carduchians.  This  people, 
they  mid,  inhibited  theee  mountains,  end  thet 
they  were  a  warlike  nation,  and  not  subject  to 
the  king ;  end  that  once  the  king's  army,  con- 
aieting  of  one  and  twenty  thousand  men,  pene- 
trated into  their  country,  whence  not  one  of 
them  returned,  the  roade  being  hardly  passable. 

*K«cr««x««f.  This  people  came  afterwards  to  be 
better  known  under  the  nane  of  Psrthiana.  I  should 
not  have  advanced  tble  upon  an  authority  of  lew  webj ht 
than  that  of  fltrabo :  n> U  ft  t.  T/^n,  says  be,  t*  t« 
nafdvauMr  %■<'•  #0c  •'  wiKmt  Xaff  ••%•«*  tkiyv.  It 
wee  toe  posterity  of  this  very  people  with  whom  we 
shall  find  the  Greek*  engaged  in  the  next  book,  who, 
tower  the  conduct  of  their  king  Araeees,  freed  their 
eoantry  from  the  dominion  of  the  Seteoeldes,  and  after- 
wards became  a  terror  even  to  the  Homans,  who  were 
ao  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  are  still  celled  Curdes, 
end  their  eoantry  Curdtstan.  Plutarch  informs  ns  that 
Artaxerxoe  (the  same  against  whom  this  expedition 
was  termed)  afterwards  marched  into  the  eoantry  of 
tee  CardechJans,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand  foot  and  ten  thousand  bores,  and  that  hit  army 
had  In  all  probability  been  destroyed  by  famine,  had 
not  Tarlbasas,  by  Infusing  into  the  minds  of  the 
two  kings  of  the  Carduehlaao  a  mutual  distrust,  indu- 
ced ta^m  to  makepeace  with  the  Persians, 


Bat  that  whenever  then  wow  ft 
ing  between  then  and  the  governor  residing  ■ 
the  plain,  there  wee  an  iwterconrae  between 
the  two  nations. 

The  generals,  hearing  this,  kept  thoee  pr> 
sonars  by  thenwelvearrom  whom  they  received 
the  intelligence  of  each  country,  without  da> 
covering  what  route  they  designed  to  take, 
However,  they  found  there  wee  a  necessity  la 
pees  themountaima,  end  penetrate  into  the  coon- 
try  of  the  Carduchiana:  for  the  prieonera  ia> 
fbrmed  them,  that,  ae  soon  as  they  had  paseed 
through  it,  they  should  arrive  in  Armenia*  which 
was  a  spacious  and  plentiful  country,  end  of 
which  Orontae  was  governor:  whence  they 
might,  without  difficulty,  march  which  way  so- 
ever they  pleased.  Upon  this  they  oBmdeacri- 
fice  to  the  em}  that  when  they  found  it  conve- 
nient they  might  depart,  (for  they  were  afraid 
the  peas  over  the  mountains  might  be  possessed 
by  the  enemy,)  end  commanded  the  eoldiers,  on 
soon  as  they  had  cupped,  to  get  their  baggage 
ready,  then  all  to  go  to  rest,  and  march  upon 
the  first  order. 
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lave  hitherto  given  an  account  of  what 
d  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  to  the 
the  battle  ;  of  what  happened  after  the 
oring  the  truce  concluded  between  the 
4  the  Greeks  who  had  served  under 
and  in  what  manner,  after  the  king  and 
ernes  had  broken  the  truce,  the  Greeks 
rassed,  while  they  were  followed  by  the 
army. 

i  the  Greeks  came  to  the  place,  where 
tr  Tigris    is,  both   from  its  depth   and 

absolutely  impassable,  and  no  road 
1,  the  craggy  mountains  of  the  Car- 
■  hanging  over  the  river,  the  generals 

to  march  over  those  mountains :  for 
re  informed  by  the  prisoners,  that,  af- 

had  passed  them,  they  would  have  it 
power  to  cross  the  head  of  the  Tigris, 
mis,  if  they  thought  proper ;  if  not,  to 
d  it     1  The  source  of  the  Euphrates 


itsc  n»»».  fltrabo  informs  us  that  the  Euphra- 
Tigris  both  rise  out  of  mount  Taurus,  the 
(i  the'north  of  it,  and  the  latter  on  the  south, 
the  sources  of  these  rivers  are  distnnt  from  one 
ibout  two  thousand  five  hundred  stadia,  £»«'• 

fc  «%.»«.  »v  xi  n-ryxi  tou  ti    Ei) S (&r ov  nai  rev  Ti- 

1(1      4»TX«*.«0v;     XXI    X>IVTMXOff'lOVf   TT»itOV(.        I 

nit.  upon  this  occasion,  an  observation  of  the 
»w':op  of  Avranches.  who  says  that  the  name 
i  Taurus  comes  from  the  general  word  H£3 
ich  in  t>>e  Chaldaic  language  -ignifies  a  moun- 
i«  applicable  to  every  mountain  in  the  world  : 
>an>in*  by  the  testimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
ikin*  of  the  huiMin?  of  Taurominiurn  in  Sicily, 
mountain  Taurus  upon  which  it  stood  *»'?<>?, 
hit  it  must  he  observed,  that  the  mountain 
ence  the  Euphrates  rises,  i«  more  properly  a 
>f  mount  Taurus,  which  Straho  in  the  same 
•  Abo*.  Tournefort.  who  was  upon  the  place, 
'the  Euphrates  has  two  gources  ri*ing  out  of 
Main,  which  sources  form  two  beautiful  rivu- 


also  was  said  not  to  be  far  distant  from  that  of 
the  Tigris  :  and,  indeed,  the  distance  between 
these  two  rivers  is  in  some  places  but  small. 
To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  enemy  might 
not  be  acquainted  with  their  design  of  pene- 
trating into  the  country  of  the  Carduchians,  and 
defeat  it,  by  possessing  themselves  of  the 
eminences,  they  executed  it  in  the  following 
manner  :  when  it  was  *  about  the  last  watch, 
and  so  much  of  the  night  was  left,  as  to  allow 
them  to  traverse  the  plain  while  it  was  yet 
dark,  they  encamped  ;  and,  marching  when  the 
order  was  given,  came  to  the  mountains  by 
break  of  day.  Cheirisophus  commanded  the 
vanguard  with  his  own  people,  and  all  the 
light-armed  men  ;  and  Xenophon  brought  up 
the  reur  with  the  heavy-armed,  having  none 
of  the  light-armed,  because  there  seemed  no 
danger   of  the   enemy's  attacking  their   rear, 


lets,  both  called  by  the  name  of  Frat ;  and  that  these 
rivulets  make  a  kind  of  peninsula  of  the  plain,  in  which. 
Erzeron.  the  capital  of  Armenia,  stands,  and  aAer- 
wards  unite  their  streams  at  a  village  called  Momma- 
cotum,  which,  he  says,  is  about  three  days'  Journey 
from  Erzeron.  I  shall  only  add  that  Moses  in 
his  description  of  paradise,  calls  this  river  ry>£) 
Phratk,  which  the  Septuagint  has  translated  Eisei- 
tuc  ;  though  by  the  way  it  is  pretty  plain  these  letters 
were  not  those  made  use  of  by  Moses ;  since  the  Jews 
used  the  Samaritan  letters  till  their  captivity  at  Baby. 
Ion,  and  adopted  the  Syriac  or  Chaldaic  at  t'eir  return. 
•  TtXiuTMia*  fvxttnnr.  The  author  of  the  Etymologi- 
cum  thinks  that  r »k*k  >  comes  from  *vk*;  the  reason  he 
gives  for  it  is,  because  the  watches  were  kept  by  the 
tribes,  klyevrt  y*t  trt  tA{  fv*.«x»c  ml  QvKm\  nxtrl^if 
Ktytrmt  xai  Wfmrn  QuKnx^  t*(  tux-rtf,  %»\    £ivTif»,  xmi 

t(iti|'  x«t»  y*t  TfiK  •>#•;  i$uX»Tn  yuix  $vKr,.  From 
thence,  says  he,  they  say  the  first,  second,  and  third 
watch,  because  one  tribe  watched  three  hours.  The 
invention  of  these  watches,  together  with  that  of  many 
other  military  institutions,  Pliny  ascribes  to  Paleme- 
des,  "  Ordinem  exereitus,  signi  dationem,  teraeras,  vii 
gilias  inventit  Palemedes  Trojauo  b%\\o.w 
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while  they  were  marching  up  (he  mountain, 
Cbeirisophus  gained  the  top  before  lie  wit  per- 
ccivod  by  the  enemy  I  then  let!  forward  j  and 
the  rex  of  the  army,  aa  faat  aa  they  patted  the 
Bummit,  followed  him  into  the  villages,  that  lay 
fttpflTMa)   in  the  valloya    and  recesses  of    the 

Upon  (hi*,  the  Carduchians  left  their  houses, 
and,  with  their  wives  and  children,  fled  to  the 
hills,  where  they  had  on  opportunity  of  mipply- 

The  houses  were  well  furniaheil  with  all  aorta  of 
hrast  utensils,  which  the  (ireekc  forbore  to  plun- 
der :  neither  did  thev  pursue  tin1  ihli.il jJ:jii!'  ,  in 
hope,  by  sparing  them,  Io  prevail  upon  the  Car- 
du,  lii.in..  since  they  were  enemies  lo  the  king,  to 
conduct  them  through  their  country  in  a  friendly 
iner  :  bot  they  took  all  the  provision,  they 
with,  for  Ihey  were  compelled  to  it  by  ne- 
cessity.     However,  the  Carduchians  paid  nore- 

aymplomi  of  a  friendly  disposition  ;  and  when 

the  reur    of    the  Greek  army  was  descending 

the  top  of  the  mountains  into  the  villages, 

it  being  now  dark,  (for  as  the  way  not  narrow, 

they  apent  the  whole  day  in  the  aaccnt  of  the 

..ini.m,..  and    the  deacent  from  thence  into 

)  Tillages,)  some  of  the  Carduchiaua,  gather- 

t  together,  attacked  the  hindmost,  and  kilted 

d  wounded  some  of  them   with   atones  and 


served  by  Ihe  soldiers,  contrary  lo  order,    tiij 
took  it  away  i  and  the  men  •ufaniillnl,  unfa, 
any  ol  them  happened  privately  lo  have  retains) 
some  boy  or  beautiful  woman  he  w...  fond  <f, 
In  thi»  manner  they  marched  thai  day,  m*> 
timet  fighting,  and  sometimes    resting    tb**> 
selves.     The  MM  day  there  was  a  great  nana 
however,  they  were  obliged  lo  go  on ;  for  Ihett 
provisions  failed  them.     Cbeirisophu.  Ira  la* 
Tan,   Acnophon   brought  up    the  rear,     Hel 
the  wayi  being  narrow,  the  enemy  made  a  trial 
attack  upon  tliem.  and,  coming  op  clows  • 
charged  their  otrowa.  and  made   i>bc  of  il 
slinga  i  so  that  the  Greeks,  sometimes  put. 
ing.  and  sometimes  retreating,  were  obliged 
march   slowly:    and  Xenophon   often  arit 
the  srmy  to  halt,  when  the  enemy  pressed  1 
upon  them.      Upon  one  of  these  orders,  11 
neophus.  who  uwd    to  hUithI   atilj  on  tht 
oeeasion*,  did  not  atop,  but  DMrdn  i     "  i  .  ■ 
usual,  and  ordered  the  men  to  follow.     By  I 
it  appeared  there  was  •otocthtog  r; 
but  (hey  were  not  at  leisure  to  send  to 
inquire  the  cause   of  thia   haate ;    to  1} 
march  of  Ihoae  in  the  rear  had  tho  reseni 
more  of  a  flight  thon  a  retie*!.      Hers 
brave  man.  Cleonymns,  a  l.scediemonisH,  * 
was  wounded  in    the  aide  by  an  arrow, 
made  its  way  both  through  hit  shield  a 
bun"  coat.     Here  also  fell  Basils,  an  Am 
whose  head  wot  pierced  quite  llirough  wilh  as 
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We  might  have  guides  who  were  acquainted 
witbUte  country. 

The  primers,  therefore,  being  brought  be- 
ta them,  they  J  questioned  them  separately, 
whether  they  knew  of  any  other  road  than  that 
which  lay  befbte  them.  One  of  them  said  he 
bew  do  other,  though  he  was  threatened  with 
alien  kinds  of  torture.  As  he  said  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  bv  was  put  to  death  in  the  pre- 
Mce  of  the  other.  The  survivor  said,  this 
mb  pretended  he  did  not  know  the  other  road, 
mcuim  be  had  a  daughter  married  to  a  man 
iho  lived  there;  but  that  he  himself  would 
adsrtake  to  conduct  us  through  a  road  that 
m  passable  even  for  the  sumpter-horses, 
long  asked  whether  there  was  any  difficult 
set  in  that  road,  he  said  there  was  a  summit, 
rskh,  if  not  secured  in  time,  would  render 
hi  passage  impracticable.  Upon  this  it  was 
•soffit  proper  to  assemble  the  captains,  the 
UBteers,  and  some  of  the  heavy-armed  men ; 
ad,  having  informed  them  how  matters  stood, 
>  ask  them  whether  any  of.  them»wou!d  show 
■v  gallantry,  and  voluntarily  undertake  this 
tnice.  Two  of  the  heavy-armed  men.  offered 
iSBselves :  Aristonymus  of  Methydria,  and 
psias  of  Stymphalus,  both  Arcadians.  But 
aJlimachus  of  Parrhasie,  an  Arcadian,  and 
fesias,  had  a  contest  who  should  undertake  it. 
he  latter  said  that  he  would  go,  and  take 
ith  him  volunteers  out  of  the  whole  army. 
For  I  am  well  assured,"  says  he,  "  if  I  have 
is  command,  many  of  the  youth  will  follow 
le."  After  that  they  asked  if  any  of  the  light- 
naed  men,  or  of  their  officers,  would  also  be 
f  the  party.  Upon  which  Aristeas  of  Chios, 
resented  himself.  He  had,  upon  many  ocea- 
ns of  this  nature,  done  great  service  to  the 
my. 

H.  The  3  day  was  now  far  advanced  ;  so  the 
■teals  ordered  these  to  eat  something,  and 
■t  oat,  and  delivered  the  guide  to  them  bound. 
fc  was  agreed  that  if  they  made  themselves 
■asters  of  the  summit,  they  should  make  it 
pod  that  night,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  give 
hem  notice  of  it  by  sounding  a  trumpet ;  and 
hst  those  above  should  charge  that  body  of  the 
■emy  that  was  posted  in  the  passage  that  lay 
•fort  them,  while  those  below  marched  up  to 
heir  assistance  with  all  the  expedition  they 
iwa  able.    When  things  were  thus  ordered, 

''Biiyze*.  flee  note  3,  page  S31. 

•*•«  w  ju»  J  mm.   That  Is,  the  middle  of  the  after- 

eta.   Bee  aote  j,  page  903. 


they  set  forward,  being  about  two  thousand  in 
number.  And,  notwithstanding  it  rained  most 
violently,  Xenophon  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  rear-guard  towards  the  passage  before  them, 
in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  that 
way,  and  conceal  as  much  as  possible  the  march 
of  the  detachment.  When  Xenophou,  with 
the  rear-guard,  came  to  *  a  valley  which  they 
were  to  pass,  in  order  to  climb  the  ascent,  the 
Barbarians  rolled  down  4  vast  round  stones, 
each  a  ton  in  weight,  with  others  ooth  larger 
and  smaller.  These  being  dashed  against  the 
rocks  in  their  fall,  the  splinters  •  were  hurled 
every  way,  which  made  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  approach  the  road.  8om*  of  the  captains 
despairing  to  gain  this  passage,  endeavoured  to 
find  out  another,  and  employed  themselves  in 
this  manner  till  it  was  dark.  When  they  ima- 
gined they  could  retire  without  being  seen,  they 
went  away  to  get  their  supper;  for  the  rear* 
guard  had  not  dined  that  day.  However,  the 
enemy  continued  to  roll  down  stones  all  night, 
as  was  perceived  by  the  noise  they  made  in 
their  fall.  In  the  meantime,  those  who  marched 
round  with  the  guide,  surprised  the  enemy's 
guard  as  they  were  sitting  round  a  fire ;  and 
having  killed  some  of  them,  and  forced  others 

»  Xv**t«".    See  note  4,  page  986. 

«  'oxoTfsxQvf  ctpttgisiobf.  »Oxot(ox*c  is  here  a  sub- 
etaative,  like  4x»oiTt»x««  fa  Hosier,  and  used  in  the 
same  sense  with  that  in  the  following  verse, 

a^ooiTf egQc  »(  awh  jriTfiff 

1  OfTI  KMT*  TTIp%9>li  ITOTMM&C  %*'P*rf*0f  m*%% 

*?ng«?  xnrlry  •*•({•>  •vaifio;  ixp»t«  jriTfaf, 

where  •^ee<Tf  ex«c  is  thus  explained  by  the  Greek  echo* 

Mast,  Xi5t;  *-*ti$ifi!c,  fTfOyyvkvf.      'A/*»g»*i««  x/5o» 

literally  lignifiea  stones  so  large,  that  *ach  of  them 
was  a  cart  load,  or  what  we  call  a  ion  weight. 

■  Ana-? ivfo»«>vTo.  This  word  happily  expresses  the 
Impetuous  dispersion  of  the  splinters,  when  the  stones 
were  shattered  by  falling  against  the  rocks.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Euripides  where  this  word  without  the  pre* 
position  is  very  beautifully,  or  rather  dreadfully,  made 
use  of,  to  express  the  scattering  of  the  limbs  of  Capa* 
neus,  when  he  was  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  thunderbolt, 
Just  as  he  was  scaling  the  battlements  of  Thebes. 

*Hli|  4*  vtrifCtuvorra  ytWrm  tii%i«* 
BaXfc.li  Xff»vi»<j*  Ziitf  vtv  ixTVCTtri  it 
X~3w*  Urn  Siirai  a-»vT«(*  tx  Si  *kt/tm*mw 
'£r$«vIai>&T0  x*f  •«  »kknkm*  ftikn. 
K»px«  fur  i((   OXu/orev*  mtftm  f9  tlf  %$o*a 
XUific  it  xxi  k£x*  w<  xuxX.*/*'  'Igisvof 
'EAiott'*  i if  y^w  1'  iftmiftf  iriwriT  rtuff, 

"While  o'er  the  battlements  Capanns  sprang, 
Jove  struck  hhn  with  his  thunder,  and  the  earth 
Resounded  with  the  crack ;  mean  while  ■■«■«*>»■«*• 
Stood  all  aghast :  from  off  the  ladder's  height 
Ili*  limbs  were  far  asunder  hurl'd.  his  hair 
Flew  towards  Olympus,  to  the  ground  his  blood* 
His  hands  and  feet  whirl'd  like  lxion*s  wheel, 
I  Andu>theeejthlUsB«ssk*gbsd>fclL" 
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THE  [«•', 

™,m,   ...  10   ™»   .„,,,    iffc,   ,V*     «f  S 
Mu,™,,!.      A„„r,lir„l,.    .!,.    ■<«*Vi<£'  4    *  . 
,.,    ..,    n,™     „.„„i„«     *,**lZ^J%    * 
one  where   he  could,  without  ixlurgi  \^*^i~*e£   J*  j 
ar  ibeir  arrows  or  their  Jan.  fen  ""^S**-^    *? 
approached    the    road,    fled,    -la  quitW»**       **\*m^ 
place.     The  Greeks,  having  AlaM  b^*^         ^^^  ' 
lull,  saw  another    before    I  Sum   il»   po«^*j<>«aasS»» 
cd    l.y   the    enemy.       This   Ihej   Mac-lie**      -jO^        ' 
attack    likewise;    but    Xcnopbon,  coniU-t**     t»***"         ' 
that  if  he  left  the  hill  they  bad  alrcad y  t»   *^/0f** 
without  a  guard,  the  enemy  might  tepo«W*^^a_-»i»S 
and  from  thence   annoy  tile  »u a ptei-boi «-*,r^      i?»*l     t 
I  hey  passed   by  Ihem  ;  (for  the  way  being  I    ^'""L-.^ji* 
row.  there  »aa   a    long   file   of  (hem.)  V     .  j^.^ 

therefore    left,  upon    this    hill,   Caphlaoaoia»t»°*V^  t 
Lhe    null    of  I'ephisiphon,   an    Alhen 


«-   * 


e,  both  caplaii***!1 


lhe  post  where  lhe  gtiard  was  surpri*ed  at  a»  fa»«i-i 
lire,  the  night  before,  by  lhe  detachnasMrf^asJ-^I 
When  the  Greeks  approached  the  hilt.ibiff    »«Ai>  .II* 

thai  every  body  was  surprised  ondsusprtledf  £<9>=3-^r«^ 

sieged  in  it.  But  the  truth  was.  that  aeeiugt  ar»is»-»3 
the  eminence  what  patst'il  behind,  they  all  or  /lis  "WL" 
haste  anay  with  a  design  to  fall  upon  the  s!»rf  J  sej 
lgeat  of  Lis  — .  at    i  IV^ 


cended  to  the 


-id  e__- 

slowlj   after,  that  Ibea-  a 
re  left    behind,    might      J 
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tfhe  post  they  were  in  towards  the 
NUpon  this  the  enemy  made  a 
wUeti  the  Greeks  began  to  descend 
of  the  hill  to  join  those  who  were 
order  of  battle,  they  advanced  in 
wt,  and  with  tumult;  and,  after 
id  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
l^  quitted,  they  rolled  down  stones, 
«  leg  of  one  of  onr  men.  Here 
r-bearer  deserted  him,  taking 
>M :  bat  Earylochas  of  Lusia,  an 
d  one  of  the  heavy-armed  men, 
ef,  and  covered  both  himself  and 
th  his  shield,  while  the  rest  joined 
■-od  ready  drawn  up. 
the  Greeks  were  altogether,  and 
re,  in  many  fine  houses,  where 
>visions  in  abundance :  for  there 
plenty  of  wine,  that  they  kept  it 
citterns.  Here  Xenophon  and 
prevailed  upon  the  Barbarians  to 
dead  in  exchange  for  the  guide. 
as  they  were  able,  they  buried 
amours  that  are  due  to  the  memo- 
The  next  day  they  march- 
guide,  and  the  enemy,  both 
-*ith  them,  and  seizing  all  the 
-toured  to  hinder  them  from  ad- 
shenever,  therefore,  they  opposed 
Xenophon,  ascending  the  moun- 
shind,  endeavoured  to  gain  some 
k**imanded  the  enemy,  and  by  this 
^d  a  passage  for  those  who  were 
S  "  w"  *nd,  when  they  attacked  the  rear, 
dr  ^****%  ascended  the  hills,  and  endeav- 
j^^^°  U>  get  above  the  enemy,  removed  the 

u^a?1*  ^^  S*ve  *°  ^e  marcn  °^  l^e  rear* 
\ftft  ^**  *ere  very  attentive  to  relieve  one 

^fi&*   Sometimes  also  the  Barbarians,  after 

^Grab  had  ascended  the  eminences,  gave 

-     ay*  t^eat  disturbance  in  their  descent,  for 

101  **n  very  nimble ;  aflrj,  though  they  came 

A   isjr  to  our  men,  yet  still  they  got  off,  having 

-'   n  ftser  inns  but   bows  and  slings.     They 

vwy  skilful   archers;    their  bows  were 

fires  cubits  in  length,  and  their  arrows 

afar*  two.    When  they  discharged  their  ar- 

nm,  'they  drew  the  string  by  pressing  upon 


I  MlKS»9    ft  T*«    *9V(*(t  J«TI  TSglVOIIV,  WfOf  TO  X»T« 

ff«ffi;9vr4,jifirr«e»  '»£•  '(«&m'nt»vTi(.    This  passage 

Am.  I  find.  very  aaoch  puzzled  the  translators.    Both  Le- 

andav iuf  and  Hutchinson  have  attempted  to  mead  it : 

ftgt  without  entering  into  the  merits  o* those  amendments, 

(stall  prodaei  a  passage  out  of  Arrian,  which  will,  I  be- 


the  lower  part  of  the  bow  with  their  left  foot 
9  These  arrows  pierced  through  the  shields  and 
corslets  of  our  men,  who,  taking  them  up, 
made  use  of  them  instead  of  darts,  by  fixing 
thongs  to  them.  In  these  places  the  Cretans 
were  of  great  service.  They  were  commanded 
by  Strategies,  a  Cretan. 

III.  This  day  they  staid  in  the  villages 
situate  above  the  plain  that  extends  to  the 
river  Centrites,  which  is  two  hundred  feet 
broad,  and  the  boundary  between  Armenia  and 
the  country  of  the  Carduchians.  Here  the 
Greeks  rested  themselves.  This  river  is  about 
six  or  seven  stadia  from  the  Carduchian  moun- 
tains. Here,  therefore,  they  staid  with  great 
satisfaction,  having  plenty  of  provisions,  and 

lieTe,  not  only  explain  this,  bnt  alto  show  that  no  amend- 
ment at  all  is  necessary.  The  passage  I  mean,  is,  where 
ho  is  speaking  of  the  Indian  archers,  who,  like  then 
Carduchians  in  Xenophon,  assisted  themselves  with  their 
left  loot  in  drawing  their  strong  bows.  It  is  this,  ei  *Av 
jri^oi  MuToitn  (riirm  *Iv{«7ri)  T0%o*  ti  ixovrtv  iVo^qgif 
ttf  e>0(t«rTi  Ti  Tcggv*  sot  tsuto  k«t«  %w\  tj)v  y\v  5tvTif, 
xsi  t%>  ircJi  t%>  «(irTi(*  «*Ti/3avTi(*  oStwc  ixT«j;ivow<n, 

ti»»  v%v(i\*  iwl  piy  *****  mir mymyotrif.  Where  Xeno- 
phon says  w(t&*n«*Tttt  which  all  translators  have  been 
desirous  to  alter,  Arrian  says  ivTuSavTic,  which,  I  think, 
sufficiently  explains  it.  Tho  only  thing  that  remains  is 
to  take  away  the  comma  after  to£ou,  that  *e°f  T&  «*▼• 
to«  T050V  may  belong  to  r*  *(tme+  »«Ji  s-fodairorrif, 
■nd  not  to  »Tk*9v  r*s  vivfx;,  as  both  LeanclaTins  and 
Hutchinson  have  translated  it;  the  first  having  said, 
nerroB,  emissuri  sagittas,  versus  imam  partem  art*, 
tendebant;  and  Hutchinson  nervos,  cum  sagittas  mis- 
suri  extent,  ad  imam  areas  partem  adducebant:  neither 
of  which  has  any  meaning,  for  I  appeal  to  all  my  brother 
archers,  (having  the  honour  to  be  of  that  number,)  or 
iodevd  to  any  other  person,  whether  they  understand 
what  is  meant  by  drawing  the  string  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  bow.  After  all  this,  I  desire  I  may  not  be  thought 
to  claim  any  advantage  over  those  two  learned  gentle* 
men  by  this  discovery,  since  I  am  entirely  persuaded, 
that  had  they  chanced  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  Arrian, 
while  the  difficulties  of  this  passage  were  fresh  in  their 
memories,  which  happened  to  be  my  case,  they  would 
have  made  the  same  or  a  better  use  of  it.  D'Ablan- 
court  has  left  out  that  part  of  the  passage  that  occasions 
the  difficulty. 

s  Ti  St  TogiuMBTa  ix»t"  ''•■  ™v  «rjrif»i>  xsi  fis> 
twv  Smtxnmv.  We  find  the  posterity  of  these  Carduchi- 
ans using  the  same  weapons  with  the  same  success  against 
the  Romans  in  tho  expedition  of  Marcus  Craxsus,  the 
death  of  whoso  son,  who  wss  pierced  by  these  irresisti- 
ble arrows,  is  so  pathetically  described  by  Plutarch. 
Mark  Antony,  and  his  men,  in  their  unfortunate  re- 
treat, felt  the  violent  effect  of  them,  which  drew  from 
him  this  exclamation,  *12  **«* »o»  I  Happy  the  ten  thou- 
sand Groeks,  who,  being  pursued  by  the  same  enemies, 
retreated  with  so  much  better  success!  hut,  alas!  his 
thoughts  and  heart  were  in  Egypt,  whither  he  was 
hastening,  for  which  reason  all  the  disadvantages  his 
army  suffered  from  tho  Parthians  were  grievous  to  him, 
rather  as  tbey  were  delays  than  defeats. 
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g  to  mind  the  ilinVultics  (hey  hid 

;  for.  during  the   seven   liiiyi   (hey 

ed  through  the  country  of  the  Car- 

hians,  they  were  continually  fighting,  and 

ited  more  than  from  all  [hit  attempts  of  the 

■rid  Ttasapbcrnes.     Looking  upon  (bcni- 

■s,  therefore,  a,  freed  from  (base  hardships, 

|  retted   with  pleaaure.      Bui,  a*  soon  »•  it 

ay,  tbey  mv  a  body  of  hone  on  tho  other 

of  (he  river,  completely  armed,  and  ready 

ppose  their  passage;  and,  above  the  bone, 

i  !..■'  of  foot  drawn  up  upon  an  eminence,  to 

r   Ihero   from   penetrating  into  Armenia. 

were    Armenians,    Mygdoniana,    and 

bobs,  all  mercenary  troop*,  belonging  to 

ntai  and  Artuchus.     The  Chnldjeain  were 

to  be  a  free   people,   end   warlike;    their 

were  long  abicldo  and  speara.     The  emi- 

t  three  or  four  hundred  feet  from  the 
.  The  only  road  the  Greeks  could  die 
if,  led  upwards,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
his    road    the 

MM  up  above 
rendered  nn- 
l  by  large  slippery  stones;  and  that  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  hold  their  arms  in  the 
>r;  which,  if  they  attempted,  they  were 
e  away  by  the  stream,  and,  if  they  carried 
■  upon  their  heads,  tbey  were  noosed  to 
arrows,  and  the  other  missive  weapons  of 
enemy.  Tbey  retired,  therefore,  and  en- 
pod  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
im  hence  tbey  discovered  a  great  number 
ned  Carduchiana,  who  were  got  together 
(he   mountain,  in  the  very  place  where 


d,  while  (h. 

i>i  were  present  offi 


dv„ncrJ,a1"V« 


I.  they  found  the  l 


.„.,.bl..    AF-V^ 

as  the  ascrifice  was  over,  llie  Ream*       ^*V    „^ 
tains  departing  ordered  the  soldi*  "      ^i*       ^ 
breakfast.     While  leuophon  aajat  *^  ■+.+  j* 

known  that  all  persons  might  have  fr^^  ^' 

to  him  at  bis  meals;  and,  tW.  »W*  -     ^<* 

asleep,  they  might  wake  luav  if  IU}       ^g^^^ 

thing  to  communicate   concerning  t*1*  ^^  j 

(ions  of  (be  war.     Taeae  youtlu  iabl^^  Zr  ■~*^  f. 

(hat  while  they  were  getting  bnaah-v^^^^--^^ 

the  fire,  they  aaw   on  the   olhai  *** 

river,  among  the  rocks  that   rearfutd  *^~^<**?     ' 

it.  an  old  man.  and  a  woman  with  son,*-       t 

servants,  biding  something,  that  looked  till 

full  of  clothes,  in  (he  hollow  of  a  rork. 

seeing  this,  they  thought  lltey  might  ■ 

pass  the  river,  because  the  plac«  we*  in 

Me   to  (he  enemy's   horse.     So  tbay  aj 

t Ik- n wives,  and  taking  tbeir 

their  bands,  proposed  to  awi 

r  being  fordablc,  (hey  found  lb* 


Xenopboo    healing    this 

himself,  and  ordered  wine  U  „ 

youth*  to  do  the  same,  and  that   iliry  alari**     "^J 
address  their  prayers  to  the  gods,  who  bed  I>**^ 
the  dream,  and  discovered  (he  passage  In      *** 
jilcie   their  happiness.     After  in*  Ufeatleaanaea**- 
immediately  carried  (ho  two  youlha  10  Otf-^ 
sopbua,  to  whom  they  gave  the  aamt  ace*   -"■■*> 
Cbeirisophus,  hearing  Ibis,  made  u»aU«n*B  «^var 
After  that,  (hey  gave  orders  in  the  soldi  £—*■ 
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After  this  disposition  wm  made, 
sseir  march.    The  two  jouths  led 
ing  the  river  on  their  left.    They 
stadia  to  go  before  they  came 


» 


ched  on  one  aide  of  the  river, 
of  horse  advanced  on  the  other 
thin.     When   they  came  to   the 
thi   bank  of  the  river,  the  men 
arms,  and   first    Cheirisophas, 
upon  his  head,  palled  off  his 
taking  his  arms,  commanded  all 
»the  same;  he  then  ordered  the 
raw  np  their  companies  in  1  co- 
arch  some  on  his  left  hand,  and 
right       In  the    meantime  the 
sacrifice,  and  poured  the  blood 
into  the  river ;  and  the  enemy, 
rs  and  slings,  discharged  a  volley 
stones,  but  none  of  them  reached 
Cter  the  victims  appeared  favour- 
c^Idiers  sung  the  psean  and  2shout- 
*  men  answered  them  ;  for  the  men 
ft  stresses  in  the  army, 
sly  Cheirisophus,   with   his   men, 
e  river;    and    Xenophon,  taking 
rear-guard,  who  were  most  pre- 
^  pedition,    marched   back    in    all 
-     passage  opposite  to  the  road  that 
**^*nentan  mountains,  making  a  feint 
.    _^^ign  was  to  pass  the  river  in  that 
**  tercept  the  horse  that  were  march- 
!^**«  bank  of  it.     The  enemy,  seeing 
*^***sj  with  his  men  passing  the  river 
^^se,  and  Xenophon  with  his  forces 
™    ***ck  in  all  haste,  were  afraid  of  be- 
^pted,  and  fled  with  precipitation  to 
*^at  led  from  the  river  up  into  the 
*Y '     Having  gained  that  road,  they  con- 
*°  *h«ir  march  up  the    mountains.     As 
*  •*  «yciu8,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
«■*»  »&d  iEscbines,    who    commanded    the 
rt*^*  belonging  to  Cheirisophus,  saw  the 
**7  flying  with  so  much  haste,  they  pur- 
m  tbeoi,  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  crying  out 
>(tai  that  they  would  not  be  left  behind,  but 


1  Aw*  «;>•«»$.    See  note  S,  page  238. 

A  ny»ri£T«»  m*nKMKm{twt  TvpvKoKv'ot    it  ml  yvv- 

'(.  The  first  is  known  to  be  a  military  shout,  the 
v  k  properly  a  supplicatory  acclamation  of  women  : 
osier  says  of  the  Trojan  women  addressing  their 
en  to  Minerva, 

A*  S'  iKsKvy*  <r*r*i  'A***q  %fiV«c  k*nr%09. 

which  the  Greek  Scholiast  observes,  ?«**  it  mvxn 
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would  march  np  the  mountain  in  a  body. 
When  Cheirisophus  had  passed  the  river  with 
his  forces,  he  did  not  pursue  the  horse,  but 
marched  along  the  bank  against  the  other  body 
of  the  enemy  that  was  posted  upon  the  upper 
ground.  These,  finding  themselves  abandoned 
by  their  horse,  and  seeing  our  heavy-armed 
men  coming  up  to  attack  them,  quitted  the 
eminence  that  commanded  the  river. 

Xenophon  therefore  perceiving  every  thing 
went  well  on  the  other  side,  returned  in  all 
haste  to  the  army  that  was  passing  over ;  for, 
by  this  time  the  Oarduchians  were  seen  descend- 
ing into  the  plain,  as  if  they  designed  to  fall 
upon  the  rear.  Cheirisophus  had  now  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  eminence,  and  Lycius, 
while  he  was  pursuing  the  enemy,  with  a  few 
of  his  men,  took  part  of  their  baggage  that  waa 
left  behind,  and  in  it  rich  apparel,  and  drinking 
cups.  The  baggage  of  the  Greeks,  with  those 
who  had  charge  of  it,  waa  yet  passing ;  when 
Xenophon,  facing  about,  3  drew  up  his  men 
against  the  Oarduchians.  He  ordered  ail  the 
captains  to  divide  their  several 4  companies  into 
5  two  distinct  bodies  of  twenty-five  men  each, 
and  to  extend  their  6  front  to  the  7  left,  and  that 
the  captains  with  the  leaders;  of  these  distinct 
bodies  should  march  against  the  Oarduchians, 
while  the  8  hindmost  men  of  every  filo  posted 
themselves  upon  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Now  the  Oarduchians,  when  they  saw  the 
rear  reduced  to  a  few  by  the  departure  of  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  baggage,  advanced 
the  faster,  singing  as  they  came  on.  Upon  this, 
Cheirisophus,  seeing  all  on  his  side  was  secure, 
sent  the  targeteers,  the  slingers,  and  archers  to 
Xenophon,  with  directions  to  do  whatever  he 
commanded  :  but  he,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them 


•  'Am'*  t*  «*-xa  i9it9.    See  note  2,  page  188. 

•  Aifci*.    See  note  1,  page  174. 

t  k*t*  ir»/«oTi»f .    See  note  1,  page  338. 

•  'EjtI  $>i\*yy*<.  This  is  the  reverse  of  i»»  xf?«c, 
which  was  explained  in  note  1,  page 238.  As  therefore 
j a-;  xif»<  is  a  disposition,  in  which  the  depth  verv 
much  exceeds  the  front,  so  •*-<  e&xa^oc  is  another,  in 
which  the  front  very  much  exceeds  the  depth. 

i  n«fv  «r*-i'$Nf.  All  the  ancient  masters  of  tactics 
Inform  us  that  •*••  f&{V  sxiVor,  J*'  »rwiim  x>.r»o»,  were 
words  of  command  among  Greeks  for  the  foot ;  the  first 
signifying  to  the  pike,  that  is  to  the  right,  and  the  se- 
cond to  the  shield,  that  I*  to  the  left:  and  that  the 
words  of  command  for  the  horse  were  the  same  as  to 
the  first,  but  that  Instead  of  the  second  tbey  said  if* 
■viav  *Klv99,to  the  bridle. 

•  o»e»yi(.  These  In  Arrian  are  what  we  call  the 
bringers-up,  that  is,  the  hindmost  men  of  every  file. 
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coming  Jawn  the  hill,  scut  a  messenger  to  them 
Willi  order*  to  hull,  a*  coon  u  Ibey  came  to 
the  river ;  unJ  that,  when  they  m  him  begin 
to  pans  it  with  his  men,  they  should  come  for- 
ward in  the  water  on  each  aiJa  opposite  (a 
him,  1  (he  darter*  with  their  fingers  in  the 
2  "lings  of  their  darts,  anJ  the  archers  with 
their  arrow*  on  the  airing,  aa  if  they  designed 
(a  piss  over,  but  not  advance  fir  into  the  river. 
At  the  name  time  ha  ordered  hi*  own  men, 
when  they  came  near  enough  to  the  enemy  to 
reach  them  with  their  flings,  and  the  heavy- 
armed  men  J  struck  their  shields  with  their 
pikes,  to  '  ling  the  pfcan,  and  rush  at  once  upon 
the  enemy  :  and,  when  they  were  put  to  flight, 
and  the  trumpet  from  the  river  *  Bounded  a 
ebargr,  to  face  nboiit  lo  the  right,  B  and  that  the 
hindmost  men  of  every  tile  should  lead  the 
way,  and  all  make  what  baste  they  could  to  the 
river,  which  they  were  lo  pass  in  their  ranks, 
that  they  might  not  hinder  one  another ;  telling 
them  that  he  should  look  upon  him  as  Ihe 
bravest  man,  who  first  reached  the  opposite  side. 
The  Carduchians.  seeing  those  who  remain- 
ed, but  few  in  number,  (for  many  even  of  those 


who  had  orders  to  stay,  were  gas,  ao*M  *> 
take  care  of  the  sumpter-hursea.^aja  *f  taw 
baggage,  and  other*  of  '  other  th|tO  am*  *f 
baldly  toward*  them,  and  begs  a,  as  Mi  thai 
■ling*  and  bow*.  But,  when  n*  Greek*, 
singing  the  preen,  ran  forward  Wanack  thaw, 
they  did  not  stand  to  receive  than,  (for  thoafk 
they  were  well  enough  armed  tsr  a  sadden  <a> 
eel,  and  retreat  upon  the  moaahrin*  they  ia- 
habilcd,  yet  the;  were  not  all  id  Id  tght  heal 
to  hand.)  In  the  meantime  the  tnuweet 
Bounded,  upon  which  the  enemy  1*1  sue* 
faster  than  before ;  and  the  Greek*,  &CHJ 
about,  pawed  the  river  in  all  hut*.  tJeaaaaf 
the  enemy  seeing  this,  ran  back  to  Ihe  ire*, 
and  wounded  a  few  of  our  men  with  Ibeh* 
row*  ;  but  many  of  thrm,  even  when  thr  Grseav 
were  on  the  other  side,  were  observed  to  coo- 
tinue  their  flight,  lu  the  meantime  those  whf 
bad  met  them  in  tho  river,  carried  on  by  task 
courage,  advanced  unseasonably,  and  repass*] 
it  after  Xenopbon  and  bis  men  were  on  il« 
other  side ;  by  this  means  some  of  them  *IM 
were  wounded. 

IV.  Tho  army  having  passed  the  river aboO 
noon,  drew  up  in  their  ranks,  and,  in  this  nta*> 
ner,  marched   at    once  over  the  plain  of  Alt 
mema,  intermixed  with  hills  of  an  ea 
ih  ;ii  five  parasangs: 
near  the  river,  by  mason  of  lU 
with   the   Caiduchiana.     l!e*» 
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■If  with  great  fidelity  to  the  kin;,  and, 
sen  he  waa  present,  no  other, 1  lifted  the  king 

horseback.  This  person  rode  np  towards 
i  Greeks  with  a  body  of  horse,  and,  sending 
i  interpreter,  acquainted  them  that  he  desinxl 
speak  with  their  commanders.  Upon  this 
a  generals  thought  proper  to  hear  what  he 
si  to  aay,  and  advancing  within  hearing,  ask- 
l  him  what  he  wanted.  He  answered  that 
I  was  willing  to  enter  into  a  league  with  them 
pen  these  terms :  that  he  should  not  do  any 
ijory  to  the  Greeks,  or  they  burn  the  houses, 
it  base  liberty  to  take  what  provisions  they 
ranted.  The  generals  agreed  to  this :  so  they 
sadoded  a  league  upon  these  conditions. 

Prom  thence  they  advanced  through  a  plain, 
ad  in  three  days'  march  made  fifteen  para- 
sags,  Teribszus  following  them  with  his  for- 
ts at  the  distance  of  about  ten  stadia,  when 
bey  came  to  a  palace,  surrounded  with  many 
iDsgea,  abounding  in  all  sorts  of  provisions. 
v*hile  they  lay  encamped  in  this  place,  there 
£  so  great  a  3  snow  in  the  night,  that  it  was 


I  Oiit*;  iXXBf   £srtX.ia  ijri  rhv  "trsrov    mvtZxKkov.     I 

ras  desirous  to  excuse  D'Ahlancourt,  when  in  the  j 
rird  book,  be  made  the  Persians  saddle  their  horses; 
a  do  not  know  what  to  allege  In  hi*  defence  upon  this 
i,  where  he  has  given  them  stirrups  as  well  as 
I  shall  say  no  more  than  that  ••  il  lui  tenoit 
torier  lorsqu'il  montoit  a  cheval,"  is  an  unfortunate 
raasbtioa  of  £a<nxf»  iwl  ri»  y»*t»  »nC*xxiv.  it  is 
try  well  known  that  the  ancients,  having  no  stirrups, 
ad  s  person  whom  the  Greeks  called  »'»Soa.iv{,  and 
lbs  Latin*  sinter,  to  lift  them  on  horseback. 

•  Invis-Tit  x«i»  SrrMTo; .    I^est  the  veracity  of  our 
utter  should  be  suspected,  when  he  speaks  of  deep 
ri  and  eicessive  fronts  in  Armenia,  a  country  lying 
en  the  fortieth  and  forty-third  degrees  of  latitude, 
lasrireit  may  be  considered  that  all  authors,  both  an- 
tics* and  modern,  agree  that  the  hills  of  this  country 
are  catered  with  snow  ten  months  in  the  year.    Tour- 
aefon,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  it,  thinks  that  the 
evtfc, upon  these  hills,  being  impregnated  with  sal  am- 
■anise,  the  cold  occasioned  by  it,  may  hinder  the  snow 
frasi  suiting  :  to  support  this,  he  says,  that  this  salt 
Vbf  dissolved  into  any  liquor,  renders  it  eicessive 
aai.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  experiment  mentioned 
•y  eserhaave,  as  having  been  made  by  himself:  he  says, 
tat  fc«r  ounces  of  this  salt  being  infused  in  twelve 
*f*ii*r  generated  twenty-eight  degrees  of  cold ;  though 
I  ratter  believe  that  the  reason  why  the  tops  of  moun- 
t*fas  is  the  warmest  climate*  are  generally  covered 
vjtktnsw.  while  the  plains  below  are  often  parched 
wits  heat,  is  because  the  atmosphere  Is  va*tly  less  com* 
pesed  apon  the  top  than  at  the  foot  of  those  moun- 
Was.    Whatever  may  he  the  eause,  the  fart  is  certain. 
Wsea  Lnmllas.  In  his  expedition  against  Milbridates, 
■arched  through  Armenia,  his  army  suffered  aa  much 
k?  the  frost  and  snow,  as  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon. 
lad  when  Alexander  0e varus  returned  through  this 


resolved  the  next  morning  the  soldiers,  with 
their  generals,  should  remove  into  the  villages, 
and  quarter  there,  for  no  enemy  appeared  ;  and 
the  great  quantity  of  snow  seemed  a  security  to 
them.  Here  they  found  all  sorts  of  good  pro- 
visions, such  as  cattle,  corn,  old  wines  exceed- 
ing fragrant,  raisins  and  legumens  of  all  kinds. 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  men,  who  had 
straggled  from  the  camp,  brought  word  that 
they  had  seen  an  army,  and  that  in  the  night 
many  fires  appeared.  For  this  reason  the  gen- 
erals thought  it  not  safe  for  the  troops  to  quar- 
ter in  the  villages  at  a  distance  from  one  an- 
other :  so  resolved  to  bring  the  army  together. 
Upon  this  they  re-assembled,  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  encamp  abroad.  While  they 
passed  the  night  in  this  camp,  there  fell  so 
great  a  quantity  of  snow,  that  it  covered  both 
the  arms  and  the  men  as  they  lay  upon  the 
ground ;  the  sumpter-horses  also  were  so  be- 
numbed with  the  snow,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  were  made  to  rise.  It  was  a 
miserable  sight  to  see  the  men  lie  upon  the 
ground  still  covered  with  snow.  But,  when 
Xenophon  was  so  hardy  as  to  rise  naked,  and 
rive  wood,  immediately  another  got  up,  and 
taking  the  wood  from  him,  cleft  it  himself. 
Upon  this  they  all  rose  up,  and  making  fires, 
anointed  themselves;  for  they  found  there 
many  sorts  of  ointments,  which  served  them 
instead  of  oil,  aa  hogVgrease,  oil  of  sesame, 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  of  turpentine.  There 
was  also  found  a  precious  ointment  made  of  all 
these. 

After  this  they  determined  to  disperse  them- 
selves again  in  the  villages,  and  quarter  under 
cover.  Upon  which  the  soldiers  ran  with  great 
shouts  and  pleasure  to  the  houses  and  provi- 
sions ;  but  those  who  had  set  fire  to  the  houses, 
when  they  left  them  before,  were  justly  pun- 
ished by  encamping  abroad,  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  From  hence  they 
sent  that  night  a  detachment  to  the  mountains, 
where  the  stragglers  said  they  had  seen  the 
fires,  under  the  command  of  Democrates  of 
Temcnus,  because  he  was  ever  thought  to  give 
a  true  account  of  things  of  this  nature,  report- 
ing matters  as  they  really  were.  At  his  return 
he  said  he  had  seen  no  fires,  but,  having  taken 


country,  many  of  his  men  lost  their  hands  and  feet 
through  excessive  cold.  Tour ne fort  also  complains, 
that,  at  Erzeron,  though  situated  in  a  plain,  his  fingers 
were  so  benumbed  with  cold,  ha  could  not  writs  till 
an  hour  after  sun-rise. 
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n  prisoner,  he  brought  him  with  him.  Thin 
man  hail  a  l  Persian  bow  and  quiver,  and  8  an 
Amitonian  battle-axe ;  and,  being  naked  of  whet 

that  he  went  front  the  army  of  Teribuzus  to 
get  provisions.  Upon  this  they  asked  him  of 
what  numbers  that  army  consisted,  and  with 

ed,  that  Teribnaus,  besides  bit  own  army,  hid 
mercenary  troopi  of  Chalabians  and  Taochi- 
•til ;  and,  that  his  design  waa  to  attack  the 
Greeks  in  their  passage  over  the  mountain*,  at 
they  inarched  through  the  delilc,  which  was 
their  only  road. 

The  generals,  hearing  this,  resolved  to  an- 
aerobic the  army,  and,  leaving  a  guard  in  the 
camp  under  the  command  of  Soplucnctua  of 
Stymphulue,  they  immediately  act  forward,  tak- 
ing the  prisoner  with  them  for  their  guide.  Af- 
ter they  hud  pan-eJ  ihr  luiiuniniue,  the  targetecra, 
who  marched  before  the  mat,  as  toon  u  they 
discovered  the  enemy's  camp,  ran  to  it  with 
ahouls,  without   staying  for   the  beavv-ortned 


river  were  not  far  off!.  From  thenea 
made,  in  three  days'  Inarch,  fifteen  paraii 
over  a  plain  covered  with  deep  snow. 
I. ill  day's  march  was  very  grievous,  lm 
north  wind,  blowing  full  in  their  face*,  i 
parched  and  benumbed  the  met),  (.ipsa 
one  of  the  priests  advised  to  sacrifice  ta 
wind,  which  was  complied  with,  and  that 
taeuco  of  it  visibly  abated,  The  anowa 
fathom  in  depth,  insomuch  that  many  o( 
slaves  and  summer-hornet  died,  and  a 
thirty  aoldicra.  They  made  fire*  all  nigh1 
they  found  plenty  of  wood  in  the  place  ■ 
they  encamped  ;  and  those  who  cam*  late, 
ins  tio  wood,  the  olhen  who  were  before  arr 
and  had  made  fires,  would  not  allow  Ih'i 
till    they   had  given  uYi 


of  the  I 


of  the 


The 


did  not  stand  their  ground,  but  fled.  How- 
ever some  of  them  were  killed,  and  shout 
twenty  horses  taken,  as  was  alto  the  lent  of 
Teribar.u.*,  in  which  they  found  beds  with  sil- 
ver feet,  snd  drinking  cups,  with  some  prison- 
en,  who  said  they  were  his  bakers  and  cup- 
bearers.     When  the  commanders  of  the  heavy- 


they  bad  brought  with  them.  By  lliii 
change  they  relieved  one  another's  wants, 
the  placet  where  the  fires  were  made, 
snow  being  melted,  there  were  large  pita  w 
reached  down  to  the  ground  ;  this  slfotdt 
opportunity  of  meaeuriii?  the  depth  of  then 
From  thence  they  marched  all  the  neat 
through  the  snow,  when  many  of  them  coat 
ed  the  3  bulimy.  Xenophon,  who  commsi 
the  rear,  seeing  them  lie  upon  the  jw 
knew  Rot  what  their  distemper  was !  bat  b 
informed  by  those  who  were  acquainted  I 
it,  that   it  waa   plainly  the  bulimy,  and  tha 
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k»\V        4»*_.  ^interpreter  at 


.'arty  of  the  enemy 

i         a^  ^*        '   march,  took  sonic  of  the  eump- 

*  ^      •         Jal  could   not  keep  pica  with  the 

<Ol    *         inught  with  one  another  about  them. 

""•       jt  the  men  alio,  who  hail  lott  their  eight 

4*  anow,  or  wboee  toei  were  ratted  off  by 

w  if  nee  in—  of  the  cold,  were  left  behind. 

31a  eye*  wen  relieved   against   the  enow  by 

Muni  — elbieg  Week  before  them,  and  the 


■  cold,  by  continue!  motion,  end 
If  paEag  off  their  eboee  in  the  night.  If  any 
■bat  with  their  ehoee  on,  the  letchete  pierced 
fter  lonh,  and  their  ehoee  stuck  to  their  feet  ■ 
la  whan  their  old  those  were  worn  out,  they 
Wee  I  carbalinee  made  of  r*w  hidee.  Theee 
pinucee  therefore  occaeioned  eome  of^the 
■Were  Co  be  left  behind  ;  who,  Boeing  ■  piecT  'i 
■T  froud  that  appeared  black,  beceuae  there 
•at  no  anew  upon  it,  concluded  it  waa  melted  ; 
ted  awattd  it  wai  by  a  vapour  that  wee  con- 
weMDy  exhaling  from  a  fountain  in  a  valley 
•a*  the  place.  Thither  they  betook  thera- 
arm,  and,  aitting  down,  refuted  to  march  any 
Baffle,  Xenophon,  who  bed  charge  Jf  lire  ■were  of.  opini 
aw,  aa  eoon  ae  be  Wee  informed  of  thus,  tried 
"■  aenne  to  prevail  upon  them  not  to  be  left 
■and,  wiling  them  that  the  enemy  were  gotten 
■fabw  in  great  nnmbert  and  followed  tbem 
*W  At  hut  ha  grew  angry.  They  bid  him 
■■than,  if  ha  would,  for  they  were  not  able 
■  O  on.  Upon  (hit,  he  thought  the  beet 
wag  be  could  do,  wee,  if  poanbte,  to  etrike  a 
"*w  mta  the  enemy  that  followed,  leat  they 
*♦»■  fell  opoa  the  .«n  that  were  tired.     It 

%*k 


wn  now  dark,  and  the  enemy  came  on  with 
great  tumult,  quarrelling  with  one  another 
about  their  booty.  Upon  thia,  auch  of  the 
rear-guard  aa  were  well,  riaing  up,  ruihetl  upon 
them ;  while  thoae  who  were  tired,  ehouted  (Hit 
aa  loud  ae  they  could,  and  ttruck  tocifthi«ldt 
with  their  pike*.  The  enemy,  denned  at  thia, 
threw  themaelvet  into  the  valley  through  the 
enow,  and  were  no  mora  heard  of. 

Then  Xenophon,  with  the  reel  of  the  forte*, 
went  away,  aeauring  the  tick  men,  that,  the 
neil  day  eome  people  ehould  be  cent  to  them : 
but  before  they  hod  gone  four  atadia.  they 
found  othera  taking  their  real  in  the  anow,  and 
covered  with  it,  no  guard  being  appointed.* 
Theee  they  obliged  to  rite,  who  acquainted 
him,  that  thoee  at  the  head  of  the  army  did 
not  move  forward,  Xenophon,  bearing  thia, 
went  on,  and  eending  the  ableat  of  the  targe- 
teera  before,  ordered  them  to  tee  what  waa  the 
occation  of  the  atop.  They  brought  word 
that  the  whole  army  took  their  real  in  that 
manner.  So  that  Xenophon  and  hie  man, 
after  they  had  appointed  auch  gnarda  ea  they 
were  able,  pawed  the  night  then  alao  without 
either  fire  or  victual*.  When  it  wit  near  day,  v 
ha  eent  the  youngeat  of  hit  men  to  oblige  the 
tick  to  get  up  and  coma  away.  In  the  mean- 
time Cheiritophua  tent  eome  from  the  village 

inquire  into  what  condition  the  rear  waa. 

Theee  were  rejoiced  to  aae  tbem,  and  having 

delivered  their  tick  to  them  to  be  conducted  to 

ip,  they  marched  forward  ;  and,  before 

they  had  gone  twenty  atadia,  they  found  them- 

the  village  where  Chetriaophua  wai 

quartered.      When    they  came  together,  they 

that  the  army  might  quarter  in 

llagea   with    aafety.       So    Cheiriiophue 

ttaid  in  the  place  he  waa  in,  and  the  reat  went 

the    aeveral  village*  that  were    allotted    to 

Folyeratea,  an  Athenian,  one  of  the 
,  denied  ha  might  have  leave  to  ab- 
tent  himtelf ;  and,  taking  with  him  thoae  who 
prepared  for  expedition,  be  made 
aueh  halts  to  the  village  that  had  fallen  to 
Xenophon'*  lot,  that  he  turprieed  all  the  in- 
babiunta,  together  with  their  bailiff,  in  their 
haute*.  Re  found  here  eeventeen  coin,  that 
were  bred  aa  a  tribute  for  the  king;  and  alto 
the 'bailiff'!  daughter,  w 


ried  at 


Kov 


a  in 
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ground  ;  the  mn  nth  resembling  that  of  ■  well,  bul 
■pari i j us  below  ;  there  was  an  entrance  dug  for 
the  raltk,  but  (lie  inhabitant*  descended  by 
ladders.     In  these    house*  were  goata,  cheep. 

Cattle  were  maintained  within  door,  with  rud- 
der. There  was  also  wheat,  barley,  and  legu- 
mens,  and  '  bcrr  in  jars,  in  which  the  malt  It- 
self floated  even  with  the  brims  of  the  vessels, 
■nd  with  it  reeds,  some  Urge  and  others  small, 


without  joinU 
dry,  he  »..  to 
The  Liquor  we 


The. 
take 


■nek. 


who 


IS  pleasant  to  those 

Xenophon  in  vital  the  bailiff  of  this  village 
to  sup  with  him,  and  encouraged  him  with  thii 
assurance,  llmi  his  children  «tiuuM  not  be  taken 
from  him,  and  thot,  when  they  went  away,  they 
would  leave  hii  house  full  of  provisions  in  re- 
turn f.ir  thorn1  they  tinik,  provided  he  perform- 
ed some  signal  service  to  the  army,  by  eon- 
ducting  them,  till  they  came  to  another  nation. 
The  bailiff  promised  lo  perform  thia,  and,  on 
an  instance  of  his  good-Will,  informed  them 
where  there  was  wine  buried.  The  soldiers 
rested  that  night  in  their  several  quarters  in 
the  mid*l  .if  plenty,  keeping  a  guard  upon  the 
bailiff,  and  having  an  eye  at  the  same  time 
upon  his  children.  The  next  day  Xenophon, 
taking    the    bailiff   along  with    him,  went  to 


where  feasting  anil  rejoicing.  They  allwi 
force  him  to  ait  down  ID  dinner  with  tl 
and  he  every  where  found  the  table*  en 
with  lamb,  kid,  pork,  vea],  and  fowls; 
plenty  of  bread,  some  made  of  wheat,  and  I 
or  barley.  When  any  one  had  a  mm 
drink  to  his  friend,  he  took  him  lo  the 
where  he  wis  obliged  to  stoop,  and,  turl 
drink  like  an  ox.  The  soldiers  gave  the  I. 
tc*ve  to  take  whatever  he  desired  ;  bul  ha 


»ij. 


irried  them  along  with  h 
When  they  came  to  CheLrisopbua,  they  & 
[hem  also  -  feasting,  and  crowned  with 
lands  made  of  hay,  and  Armenian  boyi 
linrbarian  dresses,  wailing  on  Ihem.  To  t 
they  signified  by  signs  what  they  would  1 
them  do,  as  if  they  had  been  deaf.  As , 
an  l.'lieiri'-ojihiis  and  Xenophon  had  embf 
one  another,  they  asked  the  bailiff,  by  ' 
interpreter,  who  spoke  the  Persian  langc 
what  country  it  was.  He  answered,  Aran 
After  lhat  they  asked  him  for  whom  tha  In 
were  bred.  He  said  for  the  king,  a*  a  tril 
He  added  that  the  neighbouring  country 
inhabited  by  the  Chalybiana,  and  infoi 
them  of  the  road  lhat  led  lo  it.  Alto 
Xenophon  went  away,  carrying  back  the  la 
to  his  family,  and  gave  him  the  horse  ha 
taken  some  lime  before,  which  was  an  old 
ge  thai  hi 
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to  serve  him  as  a  guide,  and  left  him  all  his 
family,  except  hi*  son,  a  youth  just  in  the  flower 
of  hiiage.    This  youth  he  committed  to  the 
charge  of  Epiathenis  of  Amphipolia,  with  a  de- 
sign to  tend  him  back  with  his  father,  if  he  con- 
torted them  in  a  proper  manner.      At  the 
suk  time  they  carried  as  many  things  as  they 
could  into  his  house,  and,  decamping,  marched 
my.    The  bailiff  conducted   them  through 
the  snow  unbound.    They  had  now  marched 
three  days,  when   Cheirisophus  grew,  angry 
with  him  for  not  carrying  them  to  some  vil- 
lages.   The  bailiff  said  there  were  none  in  that 
put  of  the  country.     Upon  this  Cheirisophus 
truck  him,  but   did    not    order   him    to   be 
mud :  so  that  he  made  his    escape  in  the 
light,  leaving  his  son  behind  him.    This  ill 
natment  and  neglect  of  the  bailiff  was  the 
smse  of   the  only  difference  that   happened 
Rtween   Cheirisophus  and  Xenophon  during 
heir  whole  march.    Episthenis  took  an  affeo 
ion  to  the  youth,   and,    carrying   him    into 
3nece,  found  great  fidelity  in  him. 

After  this  they  made  seven  marches  at  the 
lie  of  five  parasang8  each  day,  and  arrived  at 
he  river  l  Phasis,  which  is  about  one  hundred 
set  in  breadth.  From  thence  they  made,  in 
two  marches,  ten  parasangs ;  when  they  found 
the  Chalvbians,  Taochians,  and  Phasians  post- 
id  upon  the  passage  that  led  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  plain.  As  soon  as  Cheirisophus 
aw  the  enemy  in  possession  of  that  post,  he 
Baited  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  stadia, 
that  he  might  not  approach  them  while  the 
amy  marched  in  a  column  ;  for  which  reason 
he*  ordered  the  captains  to  bring  up  their  com- 
panies in  the  front,  that  the  army  might  be 
drawn  up  in  a  line. 
When  the  rear  guard  came  up,  he  called  the 


ln»(»  tW  #a«-*r  s-orapjv.  It  muit  he  observed  that 
I**  is  not  the  river  Phasis  which  fall*  into  the  Euxine 
Ma,  and  to  which  sportsmen  nre  obliged  for  the  breed 
ef  skemiifs.  Delisle  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Pkasit 
**•  stentioned  is  the  Araxes,  which  falls  into  the 
&qfan  sea,  the  same  whose  impetuous  course  is  so 
faUriMSftbed  by  Virtil, 

Ponttm  indignatits  Arazu. 

•*■«•»•  tiXnyyn  y»»«»TO  rh  rrfirivfta.  The  tralibla* 

ton  do  sot  seem  to  have  attended*  to  the  force  of  the 
Word  ▼■«•>««*  In  this  place ;  it  is  a  military  term,  and 
•fcnhVf  to  brio;  up  the  files  in  front,  and  march  in  a 
Use,  in  which  disposition  Cheirisophus  proposed  to  fit- 
tori  upon  this  occasion  :  this  is  called  **t*y*>y>i  by 
Arrian,  the  reverse  of  which  is  i*%y*yi(  aay  *■•«-*» m* 

I  of  r«farrsTi|f.  < 


generals  and  captains  together,  and  spoke  to 
them  in  this  manner.  "  The  enemy,  you  see, 
are  masters  of  the  psss  over  the  mountains. 
We  are  therefore  now  to  consider  in  what 
manner  we  may  charge  them  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  while  the 
soldiers  get  their  dinner,  we  should  consult 
among  ourselves,  whether  it  will  be  most  pro- 
per to  attempt  the  passage  to-day,  or  atay  till 
to-morrow."  «  My  advice  is,"  says  Cieanor, 
"  that,  as  soon  as  we  have  dined,  we  should 
take  our  arms,  and  attack  the  enemy ;  for,  if 
we  defer  it  till  to-morrow,  this  delay  will  in- 
spire those  who  observe  us  with  confidence, 
and  their  confidence  will,  in  all  probability,  draw 
others  to  their  assistance." 

After  him  Xenophon  said,  "  This  is  my 
sense  of  tne  matter.  If  we  are  obliged  to 
fight,  we  ought  to  prepare  ourselves  to  fight 
with  all  possibie*bravery ;  but  if  we  propose  to 
pass  the  mountain^in  the  easieat  manner,  we 
are  to  consider  by  what  means  we  may  receive 
the  feweat  wounds,  and  lose  the  fewest  men. 
The  mountain  that  lies  before  us,  reaches 
above  sixty  stadia  in  length,  and,  in  all  this 
extent,  no  guard  appears  to  be  posted  any 
where,  but  only  in  this  part.  For  which  rea- 
son I  should  think  it  more  for  our  advantage 
to  endeavour  to  surprise  some  unguarded  place 
upon  the  mountain,  and,  if  possible,  prevent 
their  seizing  it,  than  to  attack  a  post  already 
fortified,  and  men  prepared  to  resist ;  for  it  is 
easier  to  climb  a  steep  ascent,  without  fighting, 
than  to  march  upon  plain  ground,  when  the 
enemy  are  posted  on  both  sides  of  us.  We 
can  also  better  see  what  lies  before  us  in  the 
night,  when  we  are  not  obliged  to  fight,  than 
in  the  day  time,  when  we  are  ;  and  the  rough- 
est way  is  easier  to  those  who  march  without 
fighting,  than  an  even  way  to  those  whose 
heads  are  exposed  to  the  darts  of  an  enemy. 
Neither  do  I  think  it  impossible  for  us  to 
steal  such  a  march,  since  we  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  night  to  conceal  us,  and  may 
take  so  great  a  circuit  as  not  to  be  discovered. 
I  am  also  of  opinion,  that,  if  we  make  a  false 
attack  upon  the  post  which  is  possessed  by 
the  enemy,  we  shall,  by  that  means,  find  the 
rest  of  the  mountain  more  unguarded  ;  for  this 
will  oblige  them  to  keep  all  their  forces  in  a 
body.  V  But  why  do  I  mention  stealing  1  3  Since 

oV(  tfroiirn  Tv,ip«i«r,iv&vf  intr**?"'*  ftknrri"/*ix^ 
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1  am  informed.  O  Cheirisophus !  that  among 
you  Lacedemonians,  those  of  the  first  rank, 
practise  It  from  their  childhood,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  being  a  dishonour,  it  is  your  duty  to 
■teal  those  Ihings  which  the  law  ha*  not  fur- 
bidden  :  and  to  the  end  you  moy  learn  to  (teal 
With  the  great**!  dexterity  and  secrecy  imagi- 
nable, your  laws  have  provided  that  those  who 
are  taken  in  a  theft,  shall  be  whipped.  This 
is  the  time,  therefore,  for  you  to  show  how  far 
your  education  has  improved  you,  and  lo  take 
care  that,  in  stealing  this  march,  we  are  not 
discovered,  lest  we  smart  severely  for  it." 

Cheirisophus  answered.  ■  I  am  also  inform- 
ed, that  you  Athenians  ire  very  expert  in 
stealing  the  public  money,  notwithstanding  the 
great  danger  you  are  exposed  1 


best  n 


it,  if 


you    choose  your    best    men    for  your  magis- 
trates.    So  this    is    a    ptoper    time  for  you 
also  to   show   (he  effects  of  your  education."!, 
••I   am  reaJy."  replies   Xenouhon,  « to  mm 
With    the    rear-guard,    as    soon    as    we   hi 
■upped,    in    order    to    possess    myself   of  I 


tight-armed 

nun 

have,    i 

l    in     I 

■ik 

•cade. 

taken  some 

of  the 

maraud 

rs,  that 

r«uo 

it  the 

army.      By 

these 

I   am 

n  formed 

du 

t  tha 

mouniiiiti  h 

.feasible 

but  the 

p» 

la  and 

oxen  graze 

upon 

,  so  that,  if   » 

OIK* 

masters  of  any  part  of 


stadia  of  the  enemy,  as  if  he  had  absolutely  if 
solved  lo  march  thm  way. 

Supper  being  ended,  and  night  coming  at, 
those  who  had  order*  marched  away,  and  moll 

The  others  went  la  rat  where  they  urn. 
The  enemy  finding  our  men  were  possnwd  of 
that  post,  remained  under  arms,  and  mis* 
many  Area  all  night.  A*  soon  as  it  *■■  sir, 
Cheirisophus,  aftet  he  bad  offered  saehlics,  M 
his  force*  up  in  the  road,  while  those  «hiikal 
gained  the  summit  attacked  the  enemy  :  put 
port  of  whom  staid  to  defend  the  pass,  sod  lis 
rent  advanced  against  those  who  wer*  rnssttn 
of  the  eminence.  Dul  before  Cbrinsc-phsj 
could  come  up  lo  Ihe  enemy,  those  upon  Ifaf 
summit  were  engaged  ;  where  our  men  bail  lbs 
advantage,  and  drove  the  enemy  In- Ii.tr  itu-m. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Gleek  Urgetorn  Tin  at 
from  the  plain  to  attack  those  who  wei*  ready 
drawn  up  to  receive  them,  and  Chctri*t>|>1uiait 
Ihe  head  of  the  heavy-armed  men,  UoMl  » 
fast  hi  was  consistent  with,  a  regular  mini 
However,  the  enemy  (hat  were  ported  t> 
Ihe  pass,  when  they  saw  those  abmr  jrst 
way,  Hod  also  ;  when  great  numbers  of  that 
were  slain,  and  many  of  their  bucklers  UsN> 
which  the  Greeks,  by  cutting  them  to  pins* 
rendered  useless.  As  soon  aa  the y  had  gsiaal' 
the  ascent,  they  offered  sacrifice,  and  Itsvissj 
erected  a  trophy,  marched  down  into  int.  pUk 
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Xanpcon  Jwwftig  whmt  could  hinder  thei 
Iran  carrying  the  plica,  Cheirisophus  answer- 
*i"TUtB  U  DO  other  access  to  it  bat  thie, 
nd  when  any  of  oar  men  tttempt  to  gain  it, 
tkq>  roll  down  atones  from  the  impending  rock, 
ud  Ihose  Umj  light  upon  tre  treated  »«  you 
"<;"  pointing,  at  the  ssme  time,  to  come  of 
n»  Dm  whose    lego  and   rib*  nan    broken. 
"But,"  ears  Xenophon,  "  when  they  hin  con- 
Maul  all  the  stones  the;  have,  what  can  hin- 
fcr  at  than  from  going  up  1  for  I  can  ace  no- 
liirf  to  oppose  us,  but  a  few  men,  and  of  these 
M  above  two  or  three  that  are  armed.     The 
fats,  yon  see,  through  which  we  mutt  pata, 
exposed  to  theae  stones,  ia  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  of  which  that  of  one 
iudred  foot  ia  covered l  wifh  largo  pines,  grow- 
og  in  troupe,  against  which,  if  our  men  place 
Ihsussrlvss,  what  can  they  suffer,  either  from 
the  atones  that  are  thrown,  or  rolled  down  by 
the  enemy  1     The  remaining  part  of  thia  apace 
ia  not  above  fifty  feet,  which,  when  the  atonea 
cease,  wo  most  despatch  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition,"    "  But,"  aayi  Cheirisophus,  ''the  mo- 
ment we  offer  to  go  to  the  place  that  ia  covered 
wtlh  the  trees,  they  will  shower  down  stones 
■pon  lie."     "That,"   replies    Xenophon,    "is 
the  very  thing  we  want,  for  by  this  means  they 
will  be  consumed  the  sooner.     However,"  con- 
tinues he,  "  let  us,  if  ne  can,  advance  to  that 
place  from  whence  we  may  have  but   a   little 
way  to  run,  and  from  whence  we  may  also,  if 

Opoo  this,  Cheiriaophue  and  Xenophon, 
with  CaUimschus  of  Parrhasie,  one  of  the 
captains,  advanced,  (for  the  last  had  the  com- 
mand that  day  of  the  captains  in  the  rear;)  all 
the  rest  of  the  office™  standing  out  of  danger. 
Then  about  seventy  of  the  men  advanced  under 
the  trees,  not  in  n  body,  but  one  by  one,  each 
sheltering  himself  as  well  as  he  could  ;  while 
Agasiuithe  Stymphslien,  and  Ariatonymus  of 
Hethydria,  who  were  also  csptains  belonging 


ita  difficulty  l>riayla|  [ere  rally,  tenei  A*  £randt  $1*1 , 


to  the  rear,  with  some  others,  stood  behind, 
without  the  trees,  for  it  waa  not  safe  for  mora 
than  one  company  to  be  there.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion, Callimachus  made  use  of  the  following 
stratagem.  He  advanced  two  or  three  pacta 
from  the  tree  under  which  he  stood ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  atones  began  to  fly,  he  quickly  re- 
tired, and,  upon  every  excursion,  more  than  tan 
cart-loads  of  stones  were  consumed.  When 
Agaiiua  saw  what  Callimachus  wss  doing,  and 
that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  army  were  upon  him, 
fearing  lest  he  should  be  the  first  man  who  an* 
tared  the  piece,  he,  without  giving  any  notice 
to  Ariatonymus,  who  stood  next  to  him,  or  to 
Eurylochus  of  Luna,  both  of  whom  were  his 
friends,  or  to  any  other  person,  advanced  alone, 
with  a  design  to  get  before  the  rest.  When 
Callimachus  ssw  him  passing  by,  he  laid  hold 
on  the  i  border  of  his  shield.  In  the  mean- 
time, Ariatonymus,  and  after  him  Eurylochux, 
ran  by  them  both  :  for  all  theae  were  rivala  in 
glory,  and  in  a  constant  emulation  of  each 
other.  And,  by  contending  thua,  they  took  the 
place  i  for  the  moment  one  of  them  bsd  gained 
the  ascent,  there  were  no  more  atones  thrown 
from  above. 

And  here  followed  a  dreadful  spectacle  in- 
deed ',  for  the  women  first  threw  their  children 
down  the  precipice,  and  then  themselves.  The 
did  the  same.  And  here  jEnest  the 
Stymphalian,  a  captain,  aeeing  one  of  the  Bar- 
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barian*.  who  in  richly  dressed,  running  with 
•  design  to  throw  himself  down,  caught 
bold  of  him ;  and  the  other  drawing  him 
after,  the;  both  fell  down  Iho  precipice  to- 
gether, and  were  dafhed  to  pieces.  Thus 
we  made  very  few  prisoners,  but  took  a 
rety  considerable  quantity  of  oien,  asses,  and 

From  thence  the  Greeks  advanced  through 
the  country  of  the  '  Chalybians,  and,  in  eeven 
marches,  made  fifty  parssangs.  The«e  being 
the  most  valiant  people  they  met  with  in  oil 
their  march,  they  came  to  •  close  engagement 
with  the  Greek*.  They  had  li  h.-ji  corslets  that 
leached  below  e  their  navel,  and,  3  inatead  of 
tassel*,  thick  cord*  twisted.  They  had  alio 
greaves  and  helmeu,  ami  at  tbeir  girdle4  a  short 
falehiiin,  like  those  of  the  Lacedemonian*, 
with  which  they  cut  the  throat*  of  those  they 
overpowered,  and  afterword*,  culling  oil'  their 
heads,  carried  them  away  in  triumph.  It  waa 
their  cuitom  to  sing  and  dance,  whenever  they 
thought  the  enemy  saw  them.  They  had  pikes 
fifteen  cubit*  in  length.  *  with  only  one  point. 
They  ttaid  in  their  cities  till  the  Greeks 
marched  past  them,  and  then  fallowed,  bann- 
ing them  perpH.ujIlv.  After  tli:il  tticv  retired 
to  their  stronghold*,  into  which  they  had  con- 
Tejed   tbeir  pre. 


could  aupply  themselves  with  nothing  oo 
their  country,  but  lived  upon  the  cattle  thej 
taken  from  the  Tiorbiatis. 

They  now  came  to  the  river  Harpesos,  • 
was  four  hundred  feet  broad  ;  and  from  lit 
advanced  through  the  country  of  the  Srjlbi 
and,  in  four  days'  march,  made  twenty  | 
sangs,  passing  through  a  plain  into  ■ 
villogca;  in  which  they  ttaid  three  dm, 
made  their  provisions.  From  thia  plar* 
made,  in  four  day*'  march,  twenty  paras 
to  a  large  and  rich  city  well  inhabited:  it 
called  Gymnia*.  The  governor  of  thi*  n 
try  sent  a  peraon  I"  the  Greeks,  to  conduct  t 
through  the  territories  of  his  enemy.  ' 
guide,  coming  to  the  army,  aaid  he  would 
dertoke,  fl  in  Bve  daya,  to  carry  them  to  a  p 
from  whence  they  should  see  the  sea.  If 
be  consented  to  be  put  to  death.  And  * 
be  had  conducted  them  into  the  terrivni* 
longing  to  hi*  cn«nil««.  be  desired  them  la 
waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword.: 
which  it  was  evident  llint  be  came  with 
view,  and  not  from  any  goodwill  he  Iw 
the  Greeka.\Tbe  fifth  day.  they  arrived  il 
holy  mountain  called  Tliech.es,  Aa  agon 
the  men  who  were  in  the  van-giurd  isom 
the  mountain,  and  u*  the  sea,  they  (*< 
great  shout ;  which,  when  Xenophon  and  li 
in  the  rear  beard,  thry  concluded  that  to 
enemies  attacked  them  in  front;  for  lb* pa 

!;:■■  '■    I'iii  ■■■    '■ 
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had  happened,  mounted  on  horseback,  j 
ing  with  him  Lysius  and  hit   horse, 
to  their  assistance :  and  presently  they  . 
e  soldiers  calling  out, *  sea  !  sea  !'  and  • 
;  one  another.      At  this  they  all  set  a  < 
,  the  rear-guard  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  ! 
its  of  burden,  and  horses  were  driven 
When  they  were  all  come  up  to  the 
he  mountain,  they  embraced  one  an- 
nd   also  their  generals  and   captains, 
rs  in  their  eyes ;  and  immediately  the 

whose  order  it  is  not  known,  bringing 

a  great  many  stones,  made  a  large 
lpon  which  they  placed  a  great  quantity 
is  made  of  raw  ox-hides,  staves,  snd 
:  taken  from  the  enemy.  The  guide 
cut  the  bucklers  in  pieces,  and  exhorted 
;  to  do  the  same.  After  this,  the 
lent  back  their  guide,  giving  him  pre- 
at  of  the  public  stock ;   these  were  a 

silver  cup,  a  Persian  dress,  and  *  ten 

But,  above  all   things,   the    guide 

be  soldiers  to  give  him  some  of  their 

any  of  which  they  gave  him.     Having 

i   shown  them  a  village,  where  they 

quarter,  and  the  road  that  led  to  the 
ans,  when  the  evening  came  on,  he 
I,  setting  out  on  his  return  that  night, 
tence  the  Greeks,  in  three  days'  march, 
n  parasangs,  through  the  country  of 
rronians.  * 

During  their  first  day's  march,  they 
>  a  river,  which  divided  the  territories 
Macrouians  from  those  of  the  Scy- 
The  Greeks  had  on  their  right  an 
»  of  very  difficult  access,  and  on  their 
ther  river,  into  which  the  river  that 
or  a  boundary  between  the  two  nations, 
ich  the  Greeks  were  to  pass,  emptied 
The  banks  of  this  river  were  covered 
ees,  which  were  not  large,  but  grew 
)  one  another.  These  the  Greeks 
itely  cut  down,  being  in  haste  to  get 
le  place.     The  Macronians  were  drawn 

the   opposite  side,   to    obstruct   their 
They  were  armed  with  bucklers  and 

and    wore  vests  made  of  hair.     They 
d  one  another,  and  threw  stones  into 
it ;  but  as  they  did  not  reach  our  men, 
uld  do  us  no  damage, 
i  this  one  of  the  targeteers  coming    to 

&*f«fftov(  fix*.    Bee  note  2,  page  160. 


Xenophon,  said,  he  had  formerly  bean  a  slave 
at  Athens,  that  he  understood  the  language  of 
these  people :  «  and,"  says  he,  "  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  this  is  my  own  country,  and,  if  there 
is  no  objection,  I  will  speak  to  the  people," 
Xenophon  answered,  **  There  is  none,  so  apeak 
to  them,"  says  he,  "and  first  inquire  what 
people  they  are."  He  did  so,  and  they  an 
swered,  they  were  Macronians.  «  Ask  them, 
therefore,"  says  Xenophon,  "why  they  an 
drawn  up  against  us,  and  seek  to  be  our 
enemies  1"  To  which-  they  answered,  "Be- 
cause you  invade  our  country."  The  generals 
then  ordered  him  to  let  them  know,  it  was  not 
with  a  view  of  doing  them  any  injury  ;  «  bat 
that,  having  made  war  against  the  king,  we 
were  returning  to  Greece,  and  desirous  to 
arrive  at  the  sea."  The  Macronians  asked, 
"  whether  they  were  willing  to  give  assurance) 
of  this."  The  Greeks  answered,  that  they 
were  willing  bath  to  give  and  take  it.  Upon 
this  the  Macronians  gave  the  Greeks  a  Bar- 
barian spear,  and  the  Greeks  gave  them  one  of 
theirs ;  for  this,  they  said,  was  their  method 
of  pledging  their  faith ;  and  both  parties  cal- 
led upon  the  gods  to  be  witnesses  to  their 
treaty. 

When  this  ceremony  was  over,  the  Macro- 
nians came  in  a  friendly  manner  among  the 
Greeks,  and  assisted  them  in  cutting  down  the 
trees,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  pas- 
sage. They  also  supplied  them  with  a  market, 
in  the  best  manner  they  were  able,  and  con- 
ducted tbem  through  their  country  during  three 
days,  till  they  brought  them  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  3  Colchians.     One  of  these  was 


»  tj»  Kix.%**.  We  have  been  a  long  lime  following 
Xenophon  through  countries,  the  greatest  part  of  whose 
inhabitants  are  scarcely  known  but  by  his  history.  We 
are  now  thinning  to  tread  upon  classical  ground, 
where  almost  every  mountain,  every  river,  and  every 
city,  is  rendered  famous  by  the  actions  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  more  so  by  their  writings.  The  Col- 
chinns  are  immortalized  by  the  A rgonautic  expedition, 
hut  their  origin  is  not  so  generally  known.  Dionysius 
Perlegetes,  after  Herodotus,  makes  them  a  colony  of  the 
^Egyptians. 

Koa.x«i  **iiT«9vn,  ittT<i*.v?i;  AiyirT«f)f 
Kxvirarow  *JY'i  ih*rn  ■ 

Herodotus  says  they  were  either  settled  there  by  Sesos- 
tris.  or,  being  unwilling  to  follow  him  any  further,  re* 
mained  there.  This  he  supports  by  several  arguments, 
as  that  they  were  blacks,  and  had  curled  hair,  but 
chiefly  because   the  Colchians,  the  Egyptians,  and 
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very  large,  bat  not  inaccessible.  And  upon 
this  the  Colchiam  stood  in  order  of  battle. 
The  Greeks,  at  first,  drew  up  their  army  in  a 
line,  with  a  design  to  march  up  the  mountain 
in  this  disposition ;  afterwards,  the  generals, 
being  assembled,  thought  proper  to  deliberate 
in  what  manner  they  should  engage  the  enemy 
with  most  advantage ;  when  Xenophon  said  it 
was  his  opinion  they  ought  to  change  the  dis- 
position, and  dividing  the  heavy-armed  men 
into  companies  of  a  hundred  men  each,  to 
throw  every  company  into  a  separate  column  ; 
•*  for,"  says  he,  '*  the  mountain  being  in  some 
places  inaccessible,  and  in  others  of  easy  ascent, 
1  the  line  will  presently  be  broken,  and  this 
will  at  once  dishearten  the  men ;  besides,  if 
we  advance  with  many  men  in  file,  the  enemy's 
line  will  outreach  ours,  and  they  may  apply 
that  part  of  it  which  outreachcs  us,  to  what 
service  they  think  proper  ;  and  if  with  few  we 
ought  not  to  wonder,  if  they  break  through  our 
line  wherever  their  numbers  and  weapons  unite 
to  make  an  impression  ;  and  if  this  happens  in 
any  part,  the  whole  line  must  suffer.  To 
avoid,  therefore,  these  inconveniences,  I  think 
the  several  companies  being  thus  drawn  up  in 
separate  columns,  ought  to  march  at  so  great  a 


'Ethiopians,  were  the  only  people  in  the  world  that 
originally  used  circumcision  ;  the  Phoenicians  and  Sy- 
rians in  Palestine  themselves  acknowledging  that  they 
learned  it  from  the  Egyptians :  Herodotus  adds,  that 
the  Egyptians  and  Colchians  a p reed  also  in  their  way 
of  living,  and  spoke  the  same  language.  If  by  the 
Syrians  in  Palestine,  he  means  the  Jews,  as  it  is  very 
probable,  his  opinion  opens  no  large  a  field  for  argument, 
that,  to  treat  it  cursorily  would  not  he  doing  justice  to 
a  subject  of  so  much  consequence,  and  to  go  the  whole 
length  of  it,  would  be  not  only  invading  tnc  province  of 
gentlemen  much  more  capable  of  discussing  it  than 
myself,  but  would  also  swell  this  annotation  much 
beyond  its  due  length. 

i  lH /i,vyk(  9*K*yz  S*nr*uriiriTxi  ivSuf.  The  rea- 
sons given  here  by  Xenophon  for  attacking  this  moun- 
tain in  columns,  rather  than  in  a  line,  being  the  same 
with  those  alleged  by  Polyhius,  in  his  dissertation  upon 
tbe  Macedonian  phalanx,  for  the  advantages  which  the 
Roman  legions  had  over  it,  I  thought  the  English  reader 
would  not  be  displeased  with  a  translation  of  this  Dis- 
sertation, wherein  we  And  a  much  more  particular  de- 
scription of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  of  all  its 
operations,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  author, 
particularly,  since  the  seventeenth  book  of  Polyhius, 
in  which  this  Dissertation  is,  not  being  entire,  has  not. 
that  I  know  of,  been  translated  into  our  language. 
From  the  reasoning  both  of  Xenophon  and  Polyhius.  it 
may  be  gathered  that  Philip,  the  son  of  Amynt.is,  and 
father  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  we  find,  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  instituted  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  did 
not  improve  the  Greek  discipline  by  that  institution. 


distance  from  one  another,  that  the  last  on  «s«ft 
side  may  reach  beyond  the  enemy's  wings :  By 
this  means,  not  only  our  last  companies  will 
outreach  their  line,  but,  as  we  make  our  attack 
in  columns,  the  bravest  of  our  men  will  cbinji 
first ;  and  let  every  company  ascend  the  moun- 
tain in  that  part  where  it  is  of  easy  tccesi: 
neither  will  it  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  enemy 
to  fall  into  the  intervals,  when  the  companies 
are  placed  on  each  side,  or  to  break  through 
them,  when  they  advance  in  columns;  and  if 
any  of  the  companies  suffer,  the  next  will  re- 
lieve them,  and  if  any  one  of  them  can  by  uy 
means  gain  the  summit,   the  enemy  will  no 
longer  stand  their  ground."     This  was  reached 
on,  so  they  divided  the  heavy-armed  men  into 
companies,  and  threw  every  company  into  • 
separate  column ;  then  Xenophon,  going  from 
the  right  of  the  army  to  the  left,  spoke  thai 
to  the  soldiers :  «  Gentlemen  !  the  enemy  yon 
see  before  you,  are  now  the  sole  remaining  ob- 
stacle that  hinders  us  from  being  already  in  tin 
place  whither   we    are  long  since  hastening. 
These,  if  we  can,  we  ought  even  to  eat  alive." 
When  every  man  stood  in  his  place,  and  all 
the  companies  were  drawn  up  in  columns,  they 
amounted  to  about  eighty  companies  of  heavy- 
armed,  each  of  which  consisted  of  near  a  hun- 
dred men ;    the   targcteere  and   archers  they 
divided  into  three  bodies  of  near  six  hundred 
men  each,  one  of  which  they  placed  beyond  the 
left  wing,  another  beyond  the  right,  and  the 
third  in  the  centre.    Then  the  generals  ordered 
the  soldiers  to  make  their  vows  to  the  gods, 
and  after  they  had   made  them,  and  sung  the 
pean,  they  inarched.     Cheirisophus  and  Xeno- 
phon advanced  at  the  head  of  those  targeteeis, 
who  were  beyond  the  enemy's  line ;  these,  fet- 
ing them  coming  up,  moved  forward  to  receive 
them,  and  some  filed  otf*  to  the  right,  and  others 
to  the  left,  leaving  a  great  void  in  the  centre- 
When  the   Arcadian  targetecrs  who  were  com- 
manded by  iEschines,  the  Arcadian,  saw  them 
divide,  they  ran  forward  in  all  haste,  thinking 
they  fled,  and  these  were  the  first  who  gained 
the  summit      They  were  followed  by  the  Ar- 
cadian heavy-armed  men,  commanded  by  Cles- 
nor    the   Orchomenian.      The   enemy,  when 
once  they  began  to  give  ground,  never  stood 
after,  but  fled  some  one  way,  and  some  another. 
After  the  Greeks  had  gained  the  ascent,  they 
encamped  in  many  villages  full  of  all  sorts  of 
provisions.      Here    they  found    nothing   else 
worthy  of  their  admiration;    but  their  being 
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treat  4 oentitiea  of  1  bet>hivee  in  those  villages, 
ill  too  soldiers  who  ote  of  the  honeycomb* 
ant  their  senses,  end  were  seized  with  a  vomit- 
ing ud  purging,  none  of  them  being  able  to 
stand  upon  their  lege.  Thoee  who  ate  but 
fiHk,  *  were  like  men  very  drunk,  and  thoee 
«h»  ate  mock,  like  madmen,  and  some  like 
tying  persona.  In  this  condition  great  num- 
Wn  lay  upon  the  ground,  aa  if  there  had  been 
a  defeat,  and  the  sorrow  was  general.  The 
•nt  day,  none  of  them  died,  but  recovered 
msir  senses  about  the  same  hour  they  were 
saaad ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  day,  they  got 
a*  as  if  they  had  taken  physic.  «c 

Prom  thence  they  made,  in  two  days'  march, 
ansa  parasangs,  and  arrived  at  the  sea,  and  3  at 
Titbiaond,  a  Greek  city,  well  inhabited,  and 
■tasted  upon  the  Euxine  sea ;  it  is  a  colony  of 
Aa  blnopiana,  but  lies  in  the  country  of  the 
Cokbiana.  Here  they  staid  about  thirty  days, 
ejessiping  in  the  Tillages  of  the  Colcbians,  and 
fern  thence  made  excursions  into  tbeir  coun- 
ty and  plundered  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tttbisond  supplied  tbem  with  a  market  in 
■sir  camp,  and  received  the  Greeks  with  great 

1  Ti  ft  r/M««.  The  accident,  here  mentioned  by 
Xntpbon,  ti  accounted  for  by  Pliny,  and  further  ex- 
atiaed  by  Toarnefort.  The  first  says  there  ia  a  kind 
a*  honey  found  in  this  country,  called,  from  its  effect, 
9m*n*n«n  ;  that  ia,  that  those  who  eat  of  it  are  seized 
*en  nwdnese.  He  adds,  that  the  common  opinion  is, 
■at  oris  honey  is  fathered  from  the  flowers  of  a  plant, 
Galas'  rk»d0d*ndr*it  which  is  very  common  in  those 
Sana  Toarnefort,  when  he  was  in  that  country,  saw 
■•ft  two  plants,  which  he  calls  ckam*rkod*dendro*t 
■elm  with  learns  like  the  medlar,  and  yellow  flow- 
*•;  and  the  other  with  leaves  like  the  laurocerasus, 
Ssi  parole  flowers ;  this*  he  says,  is  probably  the  rho- 
Mtadius  of  Pliny,  because  the  people  of  the  country 
bak  amon  the  honey  that  is  gathered  from  its  flowers  to 
Paean  the  effects  described  by  Xenophon. 

•XJeiJja  jutwawnv  ivsirar.  Re$$embloi*nt  a  d*» 
fMsfssff,  says  D'AMancourt.  Methinks  he  should 
■an  lather  said,  a  d—  g&ni  j/vrt«,  for  I  believe  it  will 
SI  slewed,  that  in  his  language,  «*  yvrofne  signifies 
slstMtssI  drinker,  and  aa  k*mm»  yrrs,  a  man  who  is 
■tofiy  drank. 

•I*i  Tf*v«(*5»r«.  As  this  was  a  Greek  city,  the 
aVaaamand  tbemselves  here  in  safety,  after  their  Ions 
■eiflsfiotts  march.  The  port,  which  is  on  the  east  of 
■ttswa,  was  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  as  we  find 
>f  Amaa,  who.  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Euzine  Sen, 
**fcfc  at  dedicates  to  that  emperor,  saya,  "that  he 
*as aukhif  a  port  there,  for,  before,  there  was  no  more 
■as  a  station,  where  ships  could  only  ride  at  anchor, 
*kb  safety, ia  the  summer-time."  i»t»«*»  rv  «-oui» 

Vs*»a*  »•«•  ykf  irtw  «ie«-aA.iiiiiv  if*  lT0u<,«f*0{  J*. 

leirneibrt  says  this  part  is  now  called  Platana,  and 
state  neglected  by  the  Turks. 
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hospitality,  making  them  presents  of  oxen,  bar- 
ley-meal, and  wine;  they  also  concluded  a 
treaty  with  them  in  favour  of  the  neighbouring 
Colcbians,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  inhabit' 
the  plain,  and  from  these  also  the  Greeks  re- 
ceived more  oxen,  as  a  mark  of  their  hospital- 
ity. After  this  they  prepared  the  sacrifice 
they  had  vowed.  They  had  received  oxen 
enough  to  offer  to  Jupiter  the  preserver,  and 
to  Hercules,  in  return  for  their  having  con- 
ducted them  with  safety,  and  also  to  the  other 
gods  what  they  had  vowed.  They  also  cele- 
breted  a  Gymnic  game  upon  the  mountain 
where  they  encamped,  and  chose  Dracontius 
of  Sparta  (who  having  involuntarily  killed  a 
boy  with  his  falchion,  fled  from  bis  country 
when  he  was  a  child)  to  take  care  of  the  course, 
snd  preside  at  the  game. 

When  the  sacrifice  waa  over,  they  delivered 
the  hides  of  the  victims  to  Dracontius,  and  de- 
sired he  would  lead  them  to  the  place,  where 
he  had  prepared  the  course.  This  hill,  says 
he,  pointing  to  the  place  where  they  stood,  is 
the  properest  place  for  running,  let  them  take 
which  way  tbey  will.  But,  ssid  they,  how  is 
it  possible  for  them  to  wrestle  in  so  uneven 
and  so  bushy  a  place  1  He  that  is  thrown,  re- 
plied he,  will  feel  the  greater  anguish.  4  The 
course  was  run  by  boys,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  were  prisoners,  and  the  long  course  by 
above  sixty  Cretans :  others  contended  in 
wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  pancratium.  All 
which  made  a  fine  sight:  5  for  many  entered 
the  lists,  and,  as  their  friends  were  spectators, 
there  was  great  emulation.    Horses  also  ran  ; 

*  XraJior,  ?wX<%«*raraXnrt  jrvy/mifv^  w*y*(*rttv.  The 

five  games,  so  much  celebrated  in  Greece,  are  contain- 
ed in  the  following  pentameter  vene^ 

'Ax^ta,  a*of«xi inr,  i irxor,  axopra,  irnKn*. 

Leaping,  running,  throwing  of  the  disk,  and  of  darts, 
and  wrestling.  The  first  is  not  here  taken  notice  of; 
under  the  second  is  comprehended  rT«Jn»  and  £&*<%•*, 
the  former  being  a  course  of  six  hundred  feet,  rl  rri. 
Stow  ?%ii  wiS»(  %'.  Suidas,  and  the  latter  containing 
twenty-four  stadia,  I«i  Si  i  f 3Xi%«c  *S\  n-tfia,  Id.  It 
ia  possible  that  *-»*.*  may,  in  that  verse,  be  taken  for 
a*axx>v«»-aM,  that  la,  that  both  boxing  and  wrestling 
might  be  comprehended  under  the  word  *ikn,  which 
in  that  case  will  be  the  same  with  sra^xt  a-ritv,  since 
this  consisted  both  of  boxing  and  wrestling,  s-«yxf«n- 

•rritV  *7X«rai(  w  xrau,  01  Taif  %ifri  rttf  a>»wri  «-*•• 

TVftmxovTi.  Suidas.  However,  we  find  them  distin- 
guished by  Xenophon  upon  this  occasion. 

•  IloA.X«i  ykf  xarJCiflrar.     Io  this  SCDSC  Horace  USSS 

the  word  desemdo. 

hie  generosior 

Descendat  in  campnm  pelitor 


XENOPHON. 
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tbey  were  obliged  to  run  down  to  (be  me,  end 
turning  there,  to  come  up  again  to  the  '  * 
In  tbe  detecnt,  many  rolled  down  the  hill, 
when  they  came  to  climb  it,  the  -  ascent  wi 


very  Bleep  the  hone*  could  scarcely  coma  i 
*  foot  pace.  Upon  tbia  the  spectators  ihoi 
and  laughed,  and  animated  their  fnenda. 


THE 


DISSERTATION  OF  POLYBIUS 


UPON  TBM 


MACEDONIAN  PHALANX. 


Hitiio  promised,  in  the  *  fourth  Book,  to 
compere,  upon  a  proper  occasion,  the  arms  of 
the  Romans  and  Macedonians,  and  the  dif- 
ferent dispositions  of  their  respective  armies, 
*  also  to  consider  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  both;  I  shall  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  their  being  engaged  together,  to 
odeiYoar  to  perform  my  promise.  For  since 
the  Macedonian  disposition,  recommending 
toelf  by  success,  formerly  prevailed  over  that 
°f  the  Asiatics  and  Greeks  ;  and  on  the  other 
■ide,  the  Roman  disposition  has  been  victo- 
rious over  that  of  the  Africans,  and  of  all  the 
"^habitants  of  the  western  part  of  Europe ; 
tod  since,  in  oar  time,  there  has  been  not  only 
toe,  but  many  trials  of  the  dispositions  and 
*Miere  of  both  nations ;  it  will  be  a  useful  and 
1  creditable  undertaking  to  inquire  into  the 
ti&rence  of  their  discipline,  and  consider  the 
Bute  of  the  victories  of  the  Romans,  and  of 
&*r  excelling  all  other  nations  in  military 
>(hieveinents,  to  the  end  we  may  not,  by 
ttrihaung  their  success  to  fortune,  like  weak 
fctBt  compliment  the  victorious  without  foun- 
dation; but,  by  being  acquainted  with  the  true 
re*oni  of  it,  celebrate  and  admire  the  con- 
9Krori  with  justice. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  battles,  in  which  the 
Booing  were  engaged  with  Hannibal,  end  the 
<fefate  they  received  from  him,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enlarge  upon  them,  since  they  were  not 
owing  either  to  their  arms,  or  their  disposition, 

» See  page  2S8,  note  1. 


but  to  a  superiority  of  genius,  and  conduct  in 
Hannibal.  This  we  have  made  appear  in  the 
relation  of  those  battles :  and  this  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  event  of  the  war,  (for  as  soon 
as  the  Romans  were  commanded  by  a  general 
equal  to  Hannibal,  they  presently  became  victo- 
rious,) and  also  by  the  conduct  of  Hannibal  him- 
self, who,  disliking  the  arms  his  men  had  till 
then  made  use  of,  upon  the  first  victory  he  gain- 
ed over  the  Romans,  immediately  armed  his 
forces  with  the  arms  of  the  latter,  and  con- 
tinued to  use  them  ever  after.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain, that  Pyrrhus  not  only  made  use  of  Italian 
arms,  but  also  of  Italian  forces,  in  his  engage- 
ments with  the  Romans,  placing  a  body  of 
Italians,  and  of  his  own  men,  drawn  up  in  a 
phalanx,  alternately:  however,  not  even  by 
this  means,  was  he  able  to  beat  the  Romans, 
but  the  event  of  all  their  battles  proved  doubt- 
ful. It  was  necessary  to  premise  these  things, 
to  the  end  that  nothing  may  seem  to  contradict 
our  assertions.  I  now  return  to  the  proposed 
comparison.  Many  arguments  may  convince 
us  that  nothing  can  resist  the  phalanx  in  front, 
or  withstand  its  onset,  when  possessed  of  all 
the  advantages  that  are  peculiar  to  it :  for  each 
man,  with  his  arms,  when  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  takes  up  three  feet  in  depth ;  and  their 
pikes,  though  originally  sixteen  cubits  in  length, 
are  however,  in  reality,  fourteen ;  of  these, 
four  are  taken  up  by  the  distance  between  his 
hands,  and  so  much  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
pike,  as  is  necessary  to  balance  the  fore  part, 
when  presented  to  the  eatnvj.    TV&t  \*axi%  i&^ 
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it  is  plain  that  the  pike,  when  grasped  with 
both  hands  and  presented,  must  project  ten 
cubits  before  each  man.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  the  pikes  of  the  fifth  rank  will  project  two 
cubits,  and  those  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth,  will  project  more  than  two  before  the 
file  leaders,  and  when  the  intervals  between 
the  ranks  and  files  of  the  phalanx  are  properly 
observed,  as  Homer  has  shown  in  these  verse*, 

"  An  iron  aoene  gleams  dreadful  o'er  the  field*, 
Armour  in  armour  loek'd,  and  shield*  in  shield*. 
Spears  lean  on  spears,  on  target*  targets  throng* 
Helm*  stuck  to  helms*  and  man  drore  man  along.*' 

P0J*. 

This  being  truly  and  beautifully  expressed,  it 
follows,  that  five  pikes,  differing  two  cubits 
from  one  another,  in  length,  must  project  be- 
fore each  of  the  file-leaders;  so  that  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  represent  to  one's  self,  the  ap- 
pearance, and  strength  of  the  whole  phalanx, 
when  being,  as  usual,  drawn  up  sixteen  deep, 
presenting  its  pikes,  it  makes  an  attack.  Of 
these  sixteen  ranks,  those  that  exceed  the  fifth 
cannot  contribute,  with  their  pikes,  to  annoy 
the  enemy ;  for  which  reason  they  do  not  pre- 
sent them,  but  each  rank  inclines  them  over 
the  shoulders  of  that  before  it,  in  order  to  se- 
cure them  from  above;  the  pikes,  by  their 
closeness  defending  them  from  the  missive 
weapons,  which  might  otherwise,  by  flying 
over  the  foremost  ranks,  fall  upon  those  who 
stand  behind  them.  Besides,  each  of  these 
ranks,  pressing  in  file,  with  the  whole  weight 
of  their  body,  the  rank  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes, they  not  only  strengthen  the  attack,  but 
make  it  impossible  for  the  foremest  ranks  to 
retreat  This  being  the  disposition  of  the 
phalanx  in  the  whole,  and  in  part,  we  are  now 
to  give  an  account  of  the  properties  and  differ- 
ence of  the  Roman  arms  and  disposition,  by 
comparing  them  together.  The  Romans  like- 
wise, with  their  arms,  take  up  three  feet  in 
depth :  but,  as  they  cover  their  bodies  with 
their  shields,  changing  their  guard  at  every 
stroke,  and  make  use  of  their  swords  both  to 
cut,  and  thrust,  it  happens  that  their  line  of 
battle  is  in  a  perpetual  fluctuation  ;  this  makes 
it  necessary  for  each  man  to  have  room,  and  an 
interval  of,  at  least,  three  feet,  both  in  rank  and 
in  file,  if  it  is  expected  he  should  do  his  duty ; 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  one  Roman  will 
stand  opposite  to  two  file-leaders  of  the  pha- 
lanx, and  consequently  be  exposed  to,  and  en- 
gaged with  ten  spears  which  it  is  not  possible 


for  one  man,  when  once  the  armies  rloamj^  ^ 
cut  to  pieces,  before  he  is  annoyed  by  them,  or 
easy  to  break  through,  since  the  hindmost  rmakt 
can  contribute  nothing  either  to  the  force  of  tie 
file-leaders,  or  to  the  efficacy  of  their  swonk 
From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  easily  oos* 
cluded  that,  as  I  before  observed*  nothing  en 
withstand  the  onset  of  the  phalanx  in  front, 
while  it  preserves  all  the  advantages  that  •» 
peculiar  to  it.     What,  therefore,  is  the  owe 
that  gives  the  victory  to  the  Romans,  and  de- 
feats those  who  make  use  of  the  phalanx)   It 
is  this :  military  operations  are  uncertain  both  in 
time  and  place ;  whereas  the  phalanx  has  but 
one  time,  one  place,  and  one  disposition,  in 
which  it  can  perform  the  service  that  is  expe> 
ted  from  it      If,  therefore,  there  was  a  nsoa> 
sity  for  the  enemy  to  engage  the  phalanx  at  id 
own  time  and  place,  in  every  decisive  action,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude,  from  what  has  beat 
said,  that  the  latter  would  always  prove  vk> 
torious.     But,  if  this  is  possible,  and  easy  to 
be  avoided,  why  should  that  disposition  be  any 
longer  looked  upon  as  formidable  ?     And,  in- 
deed, it  is  allowed  that  the  phalanx  standi  in 
need  of  an  even  and  open  ground,  where  then 
is  no  impediment,  such  as  ditches,  chasms,  ?al- 
leys,  eminences,  and  rivers :  for  all  these  are 
capable  of  confounding,  and  breaking  its  ranks- 
It  must  also  be  allowed,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible, at   least,  very  rare,  to  find  places  of 
twenty  or  more  stadia,  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing of  this  nature  ;  however,  admit  there  an 
such  places  ;  if  the  rtiemy  does  not  think  fit  to 
engage  the  phalanx  there,  but,  instead  of  that, 
marches  round,  and  lays  waste  the  towns  and 
country  of  their  friends,  what  will  be  the  ser- 
vice of  such  a  disposition  1     Since,  while  the 
phalanx  remains  in  the  places  that  are  proper 
for  it,  so  far  is  it  from  being  able  to  relieve  its 
friends,  that  it  is  incapable  even  of  preserving 
itself ;  for  the  enemy  will  easily  cut   off  their 
provisions,  the  moment  they  have,  without  op- 
position, made  themselves  absolute  masters  of 
the  country :  and,  if  the  phalanx  quits  the  places 
that  are  proper  for  it,  to  engage  in  any  enter- 
prise, it  will  become  an  easy  conquest     But  if 
the  enemy,  resolving  to  engage  the  phalanx  in 
an  even  place,  should,  instead  of  exposing  bis 
whole  army  at  once  to  the  onset  of  the  pha- 
lanx, retreat  a  little  the  instant  it  charges,  the 
event  may  be    easily  foreseen  from  what  the 
Romans  now  practise.      For  I  desire  no  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  of  my  assertion  from  what 
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I  eay,  but  from  what  has  already  happened : 
■nee  the  Romano  do  not  engage  the  phalanx 
with  all  their  legions  drawn  up  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  former ;  but  oome  divisions  of  them  lie 
sound  in  reserve,  while  others  are  engaged ;  so 
fart,  whether  the  phalanx  forces  those  who  are 
ojyooUe  to  it  to  give  way,  or  is  itself  forced  by 
tbsn  to  give  way,  the  property  of  it  is  destroyed : 
fcr,  in  order  to  pursue  those  who  fly,  or  to  fly 
■an  those  who  pursue,  oome  porta  of  the  line 
mat  leave  the  rest ;  which  no  sooner  happens, 
Baa  an  opening  is  given  for  the  reserve  to  take 
an  ground  they  left,  and,  instead  of  attacking 
tans  who  remain  in  front,  to  break  in  upon  their 
inks,  or  their  rear.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  an 
ejsr  matter  to  avoid  the  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  phalanx,  but  impossible  for  the 
star  to  avoid  those  the  Romans  have  over  it, 
am  is  it  possible  there  should  not  in  reality 
h  •  great  difference  between  them  1  Besides, 
it  i§  sometimes  necessary  for  the  phalanx  to 
■arch  through,  and  encamp  in  all  sorts  of 

»• 


places;  at  others,  to  prevent  the  enemy  by 
setxing  oome  advantageous  poet ;  sometimes  to 
besiege,  at  others,  to  be  besieged,  and  to  meet 
with  unexpected  occurrences;  for  all  these 
things  are  incident  to  war,  and  either  decide 
the  victory,  or  greatly  contribute  to  it :  and,  in 
all  these,  the  disposition  of  the  Macedonians 
is  of  little  or  no  use ;  it  being  impossible  for 
the  men,  either  in  companies,  or  singly,  to  per- 
form any  service :  whereas  that  of  the  Romano 
is  properly  adapted  to  all ;  for  every  Roman, 
when  once  armed  for  action,  is  equally  fit  for 
all  places,  for  all  times,  and  all  occurrences ;  he 
is  also  ready  and  equally  disposed  either  for  a 
general,  or  a  particular  action,  to  charge  with 
his  company,  or  engage  in  a  single  combat 
As,  therefore,  the  disposition  of  the  Romano 
is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  Macedonians 
in  the  use  of  all  its  parts,  so  the  enterprises  of 
the  former  are  vastly  more  successful  than 
those  of  the  latter. 
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The  following  Geographical  Diuertaiion  it  a  work  if  to  much  learning,  thai  I  an  ran- 
fidenl  it  will  be  thought  not  only  to  explain,  but  even  to  adorn  the  Erjfdition  if  ty- 
rut  ,-  and  though  at  firti,  I  believe,  only  dctigned  at  a  compliment  to  my  hook- 
teller,  it  received  with  ai  great  acknowledgment  by  the  author,  at  it  will  be  tcilh  ap- 
probation by  the  public.  There  are,  I  obterve,  tome  pointt,  in  which  thit  tearnd 
gentleman  differ*  from  me  in  Chronology,  anil  the  tamjnitetum  if  the  Greek  w» 
•tiro,  or  ratherfrom  Diodorut  Sicului,  and  Arbuthnot,  urhum  I  banc  followed  i  Jul 
Icoiild  never  antwer  it  cither  to  the  public,  or  mytelf,  if  any  difference  of  opinion  i* 
Sheet  pointt  could  create  in  nu  a  with  to  deprive  them  of  to  great  an  improvement,  or 
my  work  of  to  great  ai 
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It  v  observed  by  a  late  ingenious  author,  that 
i  prince  to  entirely  bent  upon  the  enlarging 
tf  his  territories,  ae  Lewie  XIV.  was,  could 
lot  be  very  well  pleated  with  the  mathema- 
faoanswbo  measured  hit  kingdom;  for  that, 
hj  fiang  the  true  boundaries  of  hit  dominions, 
toy  robbed  him  of  more  land,  than  he  could 
am  any  hopes  of  regaining  by  four  or  five  of 
Vi  Boat  successful  campaigns.  The  Mahora- 
DeJan  princes  have  still  a  stronger  tie  (if 
tomger  can  be  than  ambition)  in  this  respect ; 
feir  religion  obliges  them,  both  to  extend 
fctr  borders,  and  to  be  in  a  peculiar  manner 
tenacious  of  what  they  already  possess.  How 
therefore  the  Grand  Seignior  may  relish  the 
■enures  of  our  modern  geographers,  I  cannot 
*ke  upon  me  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
toy  have  deprived  him  of  so  much  land  (which 
bfera  he  had  an  uncontested  title  to),  that  had 
to  Grand  Monarque  suffered  in  such  a  de- 
pee,  the  world  would  never  afterwards  have 
hd  any  reason  to  fear  the  Gallic  power. 

The  Arabians,  who  are  the  geographers  the 
Turk*  are  most  conversant  with,  lay  down 
Byzantium,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia 
Koer»  in  about  45  degrees  of  north  latitude ; 
"demy  in  1  about  43 ;  and  the  southern  parts 
* Cilicia,  Paraphilia,  dec.  in  2  36°  30' ;  where- 


1  Be  places  By  xantium  in  43*  5'.    Bitbynis  Promon* 

(trie*  i„  43.  90'.    Htraclea,  Pontl  43*  10'.    Psrtbenii 

°*t43«  UK.  8inope44*.   Halya  Ostla  43»  1C.  Amiaua 

O  V,  tad  Trapesus  43*  5'.    80  that  M.  Greaves  (Phi- 

'■•pk  Transact.  No.  178.)  bad  no  occasion  to  have  re- 

CkJnt  to  PtoJ«ai7*8  Almagest.  Mag n.  to  prove  there  is 

'•error  crept  into  the  text,  with  regard  to  the  latitude 

tfftjrcantiam,  since  all  these  places  correspond  with  it, 

**d  particularly  Chalcedon,  which  stood  over  against 

*<*e  pets  exactly  in  the  same  latitude,  viz.  43*  5'. 

•  I  fay  in  36*  30/,  though  I  might  have  •  aid  less :  for 

**  places  the  middle  of  Ebodes  In  35*.    Xanthi  Fluv, 

W  in  36*  «H.    Phaeelta  36*  25',  and  Israa  36*  85'. 


at  in  net  the  former  lie  in  about  41°,  and  the 
latter  in  87°.  80  that  the  Arabians  make  this 
part  of  the  Grand  Seignior's  dominions  four 
degrees  and  a  half;  Ptolemy,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  geographers  ever  since,  two 
degrees  and  a  half  broader  than  in  reality  it  k ; 
which,  considering  the  length  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  namely,  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  it  to 
considerable  a  portion  of  country,  as  a  super- 
stitious Mahommedan  could  not  be  easily 
brought  to  part  with. 

I  think  I  may  venture  to  eay,  that  the 
Arabians  are  not  to  be  complimented  with 
having  made  any  great  improvements  sn  geo- 
graphy. It  is  probable,  the  first  of  them 
made  use  of  a  faulty  copy  of  Ptolemy  in  laying 
down  the  places  above  mentioned,  or,  it  may 
be,  instead  of  43°  5',  he  mistook  the  letters,  and 
made  it  45°,  and  the  rest  followed  him  without 
ever  inquiring  into  the  truth.  But  for  Pto- 
lemy, who  will,  I  believe,  be  allowed  to  be  the 
greatest  geographer  the  world  ever  produced, 
to  fall  into  such  a  mistake,  is  very  surprising; 
when  we  consider,  that 3  Herodotus  posi- 
tively affirms,  that  a  man,  prepared  for  expedi- 
tion, could  go  on  foot  from  the  Cilician  sea  to 
the  Euxine  in  five  days.  Indeed  Ptolemy 
makes  a  degree  of  the  great  circle  to  consist  of 
but  five  hundred  stadia,  and  consequently  the 
breadth  of  Asia  Minor  (as  it  is  commonly 
called)  will  not  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  degrees,  it  being,  according  to 
this  computation,  about  four  hundred  miles 
English :  but  this  is  a  great  deal  too  much,  es- 
pecially at  the  country  it  very  mountainous, 
for  a  footman  to  despatch  in  so  short  a  time  as 
five  days. 

8trabo,    from    Eratosthenes,4    placet    the 

•  In  Clio,  cap.  78.         «  Book  H.  la  the  bet>*V*v 
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Binus  Issicus  in  the  same  parallel  with  the 
Fretum  Gaditanum ;  which  is  pretty  near  the 
troth :  bat  then  he  says  again  from  Hipparchus, 
2that  Narbon,  Maaaalia,  and  Byzantium  lie 
under  one  parallel.  Thia  it  is  probable9  led 
Ptolemy  into  the  mistake  above-mentioned. 
The  latitude  of  Maaaalia  had  been  determined 
to  be  about  43°,  by  the  observations  of  Py  theas. 
He  therefore  placed  Byzantium  and  the  shore 
of  the  Euzine  in  the  same  latitude,  and  of  con- 
sequence made  all  this  country  almost  double 
what  it  is  in  reality.  Indeed  8trabo  proves 
afterwards,  by  an  3  odd  sort  of  reasoning,  that 

f  Book  iL  page  918,  tad  in  other  places. 

•  There  might  another  reason  be  assigned  for  Pto- 
lemy'* placing  Byzantium  to  far  to  the  northward,  and 
that  ie  hie  making  a  degree  of  the  great  circle  to  con- 
sist of  bnt  five  hundred  stadia,  whereas  in  reality  it 
contains  very  near  six  hundred  and  five:  so  that  the 
greater  the  distance,  the  more  in  proportion  are  the 
number  of  degrees  increased;  six  of  Ptolemy's  not 
being  quite  equal  to  live  of  the  great  circle.  And 
thus  we  find  that  the  distance  between  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt,  the  place  of  Ptolemy's  residence,  and  By- 
aantium,  is  in  reality  about  ten  degrees,  the  former 
being  near  thirty-one,  the  latter  in  forty-one;  whereas 
Ptolemy  increasing  one  degree  in  five,  has  placed  By- 
zantium in  forty-three.  However,  as  Hipparchus  in 
Strata  does  affirm,  that  Byzantium  is  by  observation 
exactly  in  the  same  latitude  with  Massalis,  ♦sr»  y*f  •» 

Bv£«»_4¥  t&v  aC-riv  ttumi  Koyov  row  yvmfttvos  Wfif  r£v 
e-Kiiv,  t*  nVir  o  ITu$f  ■;  i»  M«ro-«\i« ;  and  as  Ptolomy 
make*  them  exactly  the  same,  vis,  t*y.  <6.  43,  5. 1  think 
ft  is  most  probable  lie  was  misled  by  those  authorities. 
Wo  may  from  this  be  convinced  how  little  stress  ought 
to  be  laid  upon  the  observations  of  the  ancients,  and 
how  for  their  authority  is  to  be  relied  on,  with  regard  to 
the  motion  of  the  poles  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Cassini,  in  the 
Mem.  of  the  Acad.  Royal©,  has  treated  this  subject  in  a 
very  curious  and  amplo  manner ;  after  which  I  am  sur- 
prised how  M.  Voltairo  (rbilusophie  de  Nueton,  cap. 
S3)  could  espouse  this  opinion  of  the  poles  shifting  after 
the  rate  of  one  minute  in  100  years,  and  affirm  that  the 
Egyptian  astronomers  had  made  regular  observation* 
of  the  heavens  for  two  whole  revolutions  of  the  poles: 
which  makes  the  Egyptians  a  very  ancient  nation  in- 
deed: for  two  revolutions  amount  to  no  less  than 
4,320,000  years.  This  be  gathers  from  Herodotus,  who 
•ays  that  the  Egyptian  annals  mention  the  sun's  rising 
twice  in  the  west.  A  consequence  this,  which  nothing 
but  an  exalted  genius  could  have  drawn !  But  we  must 
remember  this  gentleman  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  philo- 
sopher. 

■  He  says,  "It  is  allowed  by  most  people,  that  the 
line  which  is  drawn  from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar 
through  the  fare  of  Messina,  Athens,  and  Rhodes, 
makes  all  these  places  lie  under  the  same  parallel.  It  is 
also  allowed  that  this  line  (from  the  Straits  to  the 
Aire)  passes  somewhere  very  near  the  middle  of  the 
tea.  Now  we  are  assured  by  navigators,  that  the  great* 
est  distance  from  France  (from  the  gulf  of  Lyons  to 
Africa,  is  no  more  than  5000  stadia :  and  consequently 
that  this  is  the  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 


the  parallel  of  Byxantium  if  modi  more  north- 
ward than  that  of  Maaaalia :  because  from  By- 
xantinm  to  Rhodes,  (which  lies  in  the  suds 
parallel  with  the  Fretum  Gaditannm)  he  say*, 
is  allowed  by  all,  to  be  fonr  thousand  nine  hsav 
dred  stadia:  bnt  that  from  Maaaalia  to  tat 
aforesaid  parallel  is  not  quite  two  thousand  to 
hundred.  We  may  presume  that  80101, 
though  a  very  cautious  and  very  modest  wrier, 
did  not  attend  to  the  words  of  Herodotus:  fit, 
if  he  had,  be  must  have  concluded,  that  opei 
the  supposition  of  Hipparchus  and  Eratosthe- 
nes, a  footman  could  travel  in  five  days  the 
whole  breadth  of  8pain,  that  is,  from  us  Fre- 
tum Gaditanum  (the  straits  of  Gibraltar)  to 
the  Mare  Cantabrium,  (the  bay  of  Biscay) 
and  upon  his  own  supposition  in  much  Ism; 
either  of  which  a  man  of  his  intelligence  most 
know  to  be  quite  impracticable. 

All  that  can  be  said  in  this  case  is,  mat  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ancients  looked  upon  He- 
rodotus, as  an  author  that  indulged  himself  tea 
much  in  the  privilege  of  travellers ;  and  there- 
fore in  general  seem  to  give  very  little  credit  to 
what  he  advances :  though  time  and  erperitnoi 
have  at  last  convinced  the  world,  that  he  had 
a  genius  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind :  that 
his  diligence  and  veracity  were  equal  to  his 
genius ;  and  that  he,  like  our  countryman  R. 
Bacon,  discovered  truths  too  sublime  for  tbj 
contemplation  of  the  age  he  lived  in. 

This  I  thought  proper  to  premise,  became 
several  modern  map-makers,  and  *  some  kto 
authors,  still  adhere  to  Ptolemy,  in  placing  By* 
zantium  and  the  Euzine  two  degrees  too  far  to 
the  northward.  I  shall  for  the  future  confine 
myself  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  dissertation, 
namely,  to  the  route  which  the  Greek  army  took, 


broadest  plane.  So  that  from  the  aforesaid  lias  to  tks 
farthest  corner  of  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  must  be  8901 
stsdia,  and  to  Massalis  somewhat  less,  because  it  standi 
more  southward  than  the  bight  of  the  Bay.  But  Iron 
Rhodes  to  Byzantium  is  4900  stadia :  so  that  the  peril* 
lei  of  Byzantium  must  be  a  great  deal  more  northwars 
(jr»Ki>  &fXT<x*Tff«c)  than  that  of  MassaUa.**  page  11* 
The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  quickly  perceived,  by 
only  casting  an  eye  upon  any  common  map  where  «• 
shall  find  the  difference  of  latitude  between 
and  Constantinople  is  not  four  degrees,  that  is,  not! 
stadia;  and  that  the  parallel  of  the  Straits  runs  into  lbs 
coast  of  Africa. 

«  Borne  of  these  Mr.  Bpelman  has  followed  in  nolo  11, 
book  iv.  page  843,  where  he  says  that  Armenia  has  be- 
tween the  40th  aud  43rd  degrees  of  latitude;  wbefsss 
Trebisond  lies  in  40*  4',  so  that  Armenia  cannot  reach  at 
most  to  above  forty  and  a  half. 
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edition  to  Babylon,  and  in  their  re- 
gain* 

i  begins  his  account  of  their  march 
i,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  beetiiM  ho 
the  army,  but  afterwards  constantly 
rom  Ephesue,  the  080-11071  from 
began  his  journey.    They  directed 

through  the  middle  of  the  country ; 
die*  Phrygia,  Lyeaonia,  Cappado* 
lieia,  to  the  gates  of  Syria,  near  the 
f  8inoe  Issicus. 

nee  they  proceeded  to  Myriandrue, 
rwn,  of  which  no  footsteps  that  I 
f  at  present  remain.  Ptolemy9 
smty  minutes  south  of  Alexandria 
1  (Bcanderun,)  upon  the  same  me- 

■hocvcr  casts  his  eye  upon  the 
1  bay  of  Bcanderun,  will  soon  per* 
»  be  impossible ;  because  the  bay 
•  north-east  and  south-west,  and 
towns  stood  upon  the  shore.    All 

gather  from  it  is,  that  they  were 
i  each  other  twenty  of  Ptolemy's 
«•  nineteen  English  miles ;  and  that 
rriandrus  is  to  be  placed  at  the  en- 
tile bay,  just  within  the  8copulus 
low  called,  Ras  al  Khanzir. 
lea,  the  army,  in  four  days*  march, 
iry  parasangs,  (in  our  language 
fl  came  to  the  river  Chains,  very  just- 
(tat  Delisle,  supposed  to  be  the  Cha- 
\  the  river  of  Aleppo ;  because  the 
it  only  the  same,  allowing  for  the 
tins  of  languages ;  but  the  distance 
id  be  no  other.  For  as  Aleppo  is 
y  small  hours'  journey  from  8cande- 

must  be  something  more  from 
t  which  lay  near  south-west  from 
'  those  places ;  and  as  there  lies  a 
b  the  direct  road,  which  was  made 

ik  more  particularly  of  thii  march,  when 
1  aottee  of  U.  Dellsle's  computations, 
eeommend  the  following  passage  in  Dio- 
to  toe  consideration  of  the  next  editor  of 

0  ft  KSf #f ,  i wttlil  li*X$f  t^v  XiXixi'ar,  xai 
f*  ••*>•*  rnf  K*K <*<•(,  umrmwKivTmf  i((  •*• 

translates  ft,  «*  Bavlsg  marched  almost 
Rde,  be  took  shipping,  and  arrived  at  last 
ts,  the  utmost  city  of  that  country,  near 
Which  Is  Indeed  a  verba!  translation  of 
■ton ;  bat  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  orl- 
h  Xenopbon's  account  of  this  march,  I 
sot  toll. 

la  penes  Issom  long.  69*  1©\  1st.  36*  10', 
a*  10/.  fart.  39*  W.  Mr  Delisle  has  placed 
to  the  north  of  Alexandretta. 


passable  hot  of  late  years,  and  which  Cyrus's 
army  was  to  go  almost  round  1  w#  may  eon- 
dude,  that  all  these  put  together,  must  make 
the  distance  from  If  yriandrae  to  the)  Chains, 
twenty  psjasangs,  or  Persian  leagues.  In 
mentioning  the  Chains,  I  cannot  but  make  one) 
remark,  and  that  is,  that  it  is,  in  one  respect, 
very  different  front  what  it  waa  ronncrly. 
Xenopbon  says,  it  was  full  of  fish  ia  his  time  ; 
and  gives  every  good  4  reason  for  it  Bauwotf 
says,  there  is  great  scarcity  of  Ash  at  Aleppo, 
though  the  inhabitants  do  not  esteem  thee*; 
but  the  reason  he  gives  for  their  fndineranso  In 
this  sort  of  victuals,  seems  to  mo  a  little  extra- 
ordinary; he  say  s, «« It  is  because  most  of  flats* 
drink  water  instead  of  wine."* 

From  the  Chains,  in  ftvo  daye*  march,  they 
made  thirty  parasangs,  and  came  to  the  source* 
of  the  river  Daiadax,  which  Xenopbon  effirrno 
to  bo  one  hundred  feet  broad ;  by  which  we 
must  naturally  conclude,  that  the  army  marcav 
ed  along  the  bank  of  it  a  norisidersble  way ; 
because  wo  cannot  suppose  any  river  in  this 
country,  the  edge  of  the  desert  of  Arabia,  to  be 
one  hundred  feet  in  breadth  at  the  source. 
What  river  this  was,  or  what  is  the  present 
name  of  it,  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
determine.  The  plethrum,  or  measure  of  one 
hundred  feet,  is  but  a  lax  way  of  reckoning, 
and  might,  perhaps,  be  applied  to  rivers  a  •  great 
deal  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth: 
as  our  7  measures,  in  modern  tunes,  are  of- 
ten applied  to  rivers  in  a  very  random  manner. 
However,  as  modern  travellers  take  no  notice 
of  any  such  river,  we  must  let  it  rest  as  it  is, 
till  more  satisfactory  discoveries  are  made  In 
these  parts.  What  surprises  me  most  in  thin 
very  particular  account  of  their  march  is,  that 
our  author  takes  no  notice  of  the  river,  now 
called  8  Ephrin,  about  half  way  between  the  boy 


«  Because  the  Inhabitants  of  that  country  v/orshipped 
them  as  gods.    Bee  Book  I.  page  179. 

•  Travels  published  by  J.  Ray,  part,  L  c.  0L 

•  Thus  we  find  Xsnophon  appllss  the  measure  of  one 
hundred  feet  to  some  of  the  rivers  of  CUteia,  which  other 
authors  call  no  more  than  brooks  felling  from  Mow* 
Taurus  cross  a  small  plain  Into  the  sea. 

«In  this  manner  Rauwoirsays  the  Euphrates  is  half  a 
league  broad  at  Babylon ;  whereas  Sir  Thomas  Herbert 
says  h  la  only  almost  double  the  breadth  of  the  Thames 
at  London.  At  Btr,  Rauwolf  says,  it  is  a  mils  broad ; 
Maundrel.  that  it  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London. 

•  Tavernler  mentions  two  rivers  between  Alexan- 
dretta and  Aleppo :  over  the  mat  he  says  Is  a  bridge 
very  long  and  strongly  built,  Book  I.  cap.  1.  Bat  la 
this  he  is  mtaukan,tbe  bridge  aad  causeway  h*»a>\s\ 
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of  Scanderun  and  Aleppo;  and  which  the  army  ford,  inch  as  Oxford,  Wallingfbtd,  Hertford^ 
must  of  necessity  pass  in  their  march  to  the  and  the  like,  yet  it  is  certain  that  these  ntm 
East ;  for  it  rises  in  the  mountains  above  were  given  them  from  fording  the  riven  it 
Korus,  and  falls  into  the  lake  of  Antiocb.  This  those  places  before  the  bridges  were  built.  In 
river  is  at  least  as  considerable  as  the  Chalus,  like  manner,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
and  much  more  so,  I  dare  venture  to  say,  than  Thapsskh  was  so  called,  from  the  Euphnts 
any  river  between  Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates. '.  being  fordsble  at  that  place ;  because  it  wm  i 
This,  among  a  great  many  others,  some  of  town  of  note  in  David's  time,  and  conseqaentlr 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  the  must  have  bad  its  name  long  before,  in  thaw, 
sequel  of  this  discourse,  does  almost  prevail :  times  of  simple  nature,  when  ferry-boats,  sad 
upon  me  to  think,  that  Xenophon  kept  no  !  bridges  of  boats,  were  not  invented.  Ptolaoy 
journal,  at  least  no  regular  one,  of  this  ex-  ■  makes  the  Euphrates  fordable  here ;  and  Rio- 
pedition  ;  but  that  he  drew  it  up  a  great  many  wolf,  about  the  same  place  found  the  river  at 
years  afterwards,  at  his  leisure,  in  his  1  exile, '  full  of  shoals,  that  though  their  boats  eookl 
from  the  several  particulars,  which  must  have   draw  but  little  water,  the  navigation  was  ex- 


made  a  very  strong  impression  upon  his  me- 
mory. This  will  not  seem  so  strange,  when 
we  consider,  that,  in  Xenophon's  days,  writing 
was  not  what  it  is  in  oar's ;  the  materials  were 
not  easy  to  be  had,  nor  were  they  easy  to  be 
carried  in  such  marches  as  they  performed. 

From  the  source  of  the  Dsradax,  they  march- 
ed, in  three  days,  fifteen  parasangs,  to  Thap- 


tremely  dangerous.  And,  indeed,  Menoo,  whs 
was  a  man  of  great  cunning,  must  have  drawl 
this  secret  from  somebody,  else  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed,  he  would  attempt  to  pass  a  river 
near  half  an  English  mile  in  breadth,  that  at 
broader  than  the  Thames  at  Woolwich.  This 
I  have  been  the  more  particular  in,  with  a  de- 
sign to  show  what  a  notable  compliment  the 


aacus,  upon  the  Euphrates.  This  city,  though  inhabitants  of  Thapsacus  paid  Cyras,  when 
nothing  at  .present  remains  of  it  but  the  name,  they  told  him  thst  the  gods  had  wrought  a 
was  formely  a  place  of  great  note  :  it  was  the  miracle  in  his  favour,  by  making  the  river,  the 
frontier  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  the  j  great  river,  to  submit  to  his  authority ;  inas- 
days  of  David  and  Solomon :  for  it  is  said,  1  \  much  as  it  was  never  known  to  be  fordable  be- 
Kings  iv.   24,  that  Solomon    ^32  rm  TIT!    fore  this  time. 

noSzn  VUn  "nj?  ^Sd  hpl  nr?  1J?1  riOflna  I  cannot  here  pass  without  taking  notice  of 
*V12n  "0>?  that  is,  He  had  dominion  over  all  on  a  great  error  crept  into  the  copies  of  8trabo; 
this  side  the  river,  from  Thspsakh  even  to  Ngaza    where  speaking  of  Alexander's  design  of  sub- 


over  all  the  kings  on  this  side  the  river,  viz.  the 
Euphrates.  Our  translators  have  rendered 
them  Tiphsah  and  Azzah,  which  puts  such  a 
disguise  upon  these  two  noted  cities,  that  I  dare 
to  say,  very  few  people,  upon  seeing  these 
names  in  the  bible,  have  been  able  to  know 
them.  Such  confusion  has  the  pointing  of 
the  Hebrew  brought  into  that  primitive  and 
sacred  language!  Thapsakh,  in  the  original, 
signifies  a  pass,  or  passing  over,  or  perhaps, 
in  this  place,  more  properly  a  ford ;  for  as 
in  our  nation,  there  are  at  present  bridges  over 
most  of  the  rivers  at  such  places  as  end  in 

over  the  ho*  above  mentioned ;  the  other  he  calls  Af- 
rora,  and  to  ye  that  upon  rains  it  Unot  fordable.  This 
is  the  Ephrin.  the  fording  of  which  does  frequently  to 
much  damage  to  the  hales  of  foods,  that  our  Turkey 
merchants,  some  years  ago,  proposed  to  build  a  bridge 
over  it  at  their  own  expense  ;  but  the  Turks  would  not 
consent,  and  so  the  design  was  dropped. 

*  I  shall  speak  of  this  mors  particularly  towards  the 
end  of  this  dissertation. 


doing  the  Arabs,  he  tells  us,  <<  That  great  con- 
queror, seeing  the  impossibility  of  attacking 
them  by  land,  proposed  to  build  a  great  quan- 
tity of  boats,  in  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  and 
3  transporting  them  seven  stadia,  to  Thapsacus, 
to  convey  them,  by  means  of  the  river,  to  Ba- 
bylon." Which  makes  it  not  a  mile  from  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Thapsacus, 
whereas,  it  must  be  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty.      I  cannot  find  that  any  of  the  learned 

•  Book  zvf.  page  741.    4A  k«a«*tji»t«  «;<  ei^a***, 

TfSton  iwrk  itrm  t«  wormftt»  KMTm%9/t»rinwmt  p»XV  *•* 

Cva.«voc.  It  is  certain  that  8trabot  In  composing  each 
a  work  as  his  Geography  is,  must  consult  a  very  great 
variety  of  authors;  and  though  be  himself  always 
makes  use  of  the  stadium  in  computing  of  distances, 
yet  in  transcribing  other  writings,  he  might  sometimes 
be  forced  to  adopt  other  terms :  for  instance.  In  this 
place,  he  might  meet  with  a-Ta$«or«  trra,and  put  tt 
down  so,  as  not  being  able  to  determine  the  exact  quan- 
tify; which  some  ignorant  scribe,  seeing  ct«I.j»c  hi 
all  other  places  made  use  of,  might  change,  and  think 
|  he  had  done  his  author  great  service. 
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inade  fair  observation*  upon 
o  taken  any  notice,  much  lav 
pt  towards  the  clearing  up  of 

one  of  Byaentium,  and  Locati, 
ixander  pawed  the  Euphrates 
place  near  two  hundred  and 
ler  op  the  river  than  Thapsa- 
>  the  authority  of  all  other  his- 
natnre  of  the  thing  itaelf ;  for 
is  at  Tyre,  in  his  return  from 
to  direct  his  march  towards 
have  been  near  four  hundred 
way  to  have  gone  to  Zeugma. 
)bably  lead  Pliny  and  the  rest 
i,  was  the  name  of  the  place : 
is  so  called,  because  a  bridge 
the  Euphrates  there;  and  as 
a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates 
it  might  easily  lead  authors, 
Iktance,  into  such  a  mistake, 
r.  Hutchinson  gives,  namely, 
hors  must  speak  of  different 
ads  somewhat  strange  to  me: 
rtain,  that  Alexander  made  but 
against  the  Persians ;  at  least, 
to  our  purpose)  that  he  never 
hrates  but  onee  in  these  parts, 
imy's  placing  Thapsacus  in 
,  whereas  all  ether  authors 
,  it  is  but  very  little  material ; 
it  is  really  within  the  limits  of 
ands  &  in  the  desert  which  ad- 
This  great  geographer  places 
hirty-five  degrees  of  latitude; 
ill  the  sea-coast  half  a  degree 
the  south,  so  I  have  ventured 
15°  30'. 

ys,  Book  ▼.  cap.  36.  Scinditur  £a- 
p  oeUginta  tribus  tnillibus  passuum  ; 
twpeiamiam,  vadU  per  ipsam  Seleu- 
rwjtuottt  infunu  JHgri,  h  sufficient 
it  either  there  is  some  error  in  the 
ia  «u  a  lax  term  applied  to  several 
ia,  properly  eo  catted,  stood  some- 
lace  where  Bir  now  standi,  from 
of  the  mountains  of  Mesopotamia, 
[red  miles:  and  from  thence  to  the 
labytooia,  where  this  division  most 
rt  be  above  four  hundred  miles ;  so 
fhty,  perhaps   it   should   be   eight 

imirnm   expeditiomibue  intelligent* 
lee  aucUrum  narrationcs.    Dissert. 

1st  two  or  three  leagues  from  Alep- 
*ii.  cap.  3. 

23 


The  army  havfne;  passed  the  KiiplifBJes, 
marched  upon  the  banks  of  H,  far  the  moat 
part:  I  say,  for  the  meat  part,  beeanse  they 
did  not  do  it  oonstantry ;  since  Xonophon  taOs 
us,  pag.  86.  fe.  i.  that  some  of  their  marches 
were  very  long,  when  Cyrus  had  a  mind  the 
army  should  go  on,  till  they  came  to  water  or 
forage.  If  ow  they  cannot  be  supposed  to 
quicken  their  marches  for  want  of  water,  while 
they  travelled  oa>  the  bank  of  so  flue  a  river. 
We  are  bat  tittle  acquainted  with  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates,  though  several  tmeUari 
have  sailed  down  it  It  ia  probable,  that  the 
nver  makes  some  great  windings  towards  too 
south,  where  no  man  that  ■  acquainted  with 
the  country,  weald  keep  to  the  bank  of  it;  ens 
of  these  Rauwotf  mentions,  •  wUchteokfhom 
up  more  than  half  e  day  to  peas; 

Btrabo  makes  the  distance  between*  T%bjb> 
•ecus  and  Babylon,  following  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  (that  is,  the  route  this  army  took)1 
to  be  four  thousand  eight  hundred  stadia;  and, 
as  it  is  repeated  very  often,  we  depend  upon  it, 
there  is  no  error  crept  into  the  text:  and  aa  the 
Greeks  in  Alexander's  time,  and  for  several 
years  afterwards,  travelled  this  way,  the  dis- 
tance must  be  very  well  known.  However, 
Xenophon,  in  his  account  of  this  march,  makes 
it  a  great  deal  more,  as  we  shall  see  by  laying 
the  several  numbers  together :  namely, 


From  Thapsacus,  through  Syria,  S 

to  the  river  •  Araxes,  in  9  days,  5 
To  the  river  Masca,  unknown  te  } 

modern  writers,  in  5  days;        3 
To  Fyl»,  m  13  days,    .    .    .    . 
In  Babylonia,  8  days,  .... 
March  in  order  of  battle,  p.  187,  ? 

1  day,  5 

March  with  less  drcumspection,  } 

1  day,  suppose,  J 


86 

90 
18 

8 

8 


«  He  says,  that  "on  the  ninth  of  October  they 
to  a  point  called  Eusy,  which  took  them  ap  mora  than 
halfaday  topaas.n  Bo  that  if  they  were  above  half  a 
day  in  reaching  tat  paint,  it  ia  probable  that  the  bent  of 
the  river  was  mora  than  doable,  tod  mast  take  them 
more  than  &  day  to  get  round,  which  could  not  he  aa  hv 
considerable  distance,  aa  the  stream  was  in  their  favoar. 

•  Book  ii  page  88,  ate. 

«  This  river  Eauwolf  calls  Caaba,  (not  obsoMlng  the 
r  in  the  termination)  and  saya  then  kt  a  eaatht  aaaasd 
Sere  at  the  month  of  k»  p.  iU  cap.  4.  These  was  a  eeetle 
in  this  place  in  the  days  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  wham 
Zoaimaa  caBa  Cirssalnsn,  Book  lis. 

*l 
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It  is  plain  from  what  ii  said  con- 


sftei  Hi.'  battle, p.  188,  tl.-t    . 
an  the  day  of  battle,  they  had  I 
marched,  _J 


'p-  y    * 


197 


Which  amounts  tu  no  less  than  five  thousand 
nine  Ii  mid  rual  and  ten  stadia:  now  if  we  con- 
aider  that  they  were  yet  a  considerable  distance  ' 
on  this  aide  Babylon,  (Plutarch  says  five  hun- 
dred atadia)  we  muet  perceive  Ihia  account 
swelled  prodigiously  above  the  truth.  All  the 
solution  that  I  can  [intend  to  give  to  this  dif- 
ficulty is,  that  the  Peraians,  who  were  the 
guides  of  this  expedition,  must  murk  out  the 
distances  according  to  their  fancies :  tbat  el- 
Cfaaive  heat  and  hunger  are  companions,  that 
make  a  journey  fc'rn  u.h-Hi*  mid  long;  and 
cimeculietilly,  when  thrir  Persian  friends  told 
them  they  had  marched  so  many  ptrasanirs, 
the  Greeks  made  no  lie-ut^itiun  !■.■  lH:.hevc-  tin  ni, 
in  order  to  rest  themselves.  And,  indeed,  if 
We  attentively  consider  the  marchee,  as  sel 
down  in  Xenophun,  wo  shall  find  most  of  ihi-m 
too  long  for  so  great  an  army  to  perform,  es- 
pecially as  they  must  have  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  carriagea  along  with  them,  not  only  to 
Convey  their  provisions,  hut  also  the  accoul 
mente  of  the  heavy-armed  men.  For  install 
from  the  A  raxes  to  the  Musca,  they  marcl 
>   days    thirty-five   parasangs,   which 


17  the  contrary,  and  Anion  got*  n>  far  t*  In 
affirm,  that  the   level  of   the  Tiirr, 

than  that  of  the  Eiiptirtlca  ;  -..  that  thl 
must  inula—  lilj  run  always  one  way. 
Our  modern  travellers  inform  us,  thai  tht 
country  between  Ihcw  two  rivers  is,  in  «h*« 
parts,  rich  low  land,  something  like  titr  pr» 
of  Holland :  »>  that  it  i*  more  Uian  pro- 
liable,  that  thcto  cuials  were  eut  I*  circuit!* 
vsterj  of  the  one  river  at  much  as  tht 
other:  and  that  as  Die  Tigris  it  by  tnurh  tit* 

down  with  greater  fury,  and  stand  in  won 
need  of  being  diverted  when  it  arrived  In  tks 
level  country.  It  is  world  oar  cWniiw, 
that  these  two  great  nvers  could  never  soreDej 
the  name  eeatou  ;  because  n 


>  la  t 


-|,.rth,  i 


the  snows  upon  the  former  mu«t  melt  Mono 
than  those  upon  the  latter.  Accordingly.  «■) 
find  the  author  of  EecIesiuticDi  mention*  (it 
overflowing  of  the  Tigris  a  in  the  latter  tod  of 
March,  mid  Winning  of  April.  And  Pliny 
assures  us,  that  the  Euphrates  overnowv  n 
'■July  and  August.  It  might  so  happen  list 
the  Greek  or  Roman  travellers,  from  whoa 
these  authors  could  have  had  their  intellitenn 
(all  trnvellera  generally  choose  the  jpriai  It 
}  might  not  anita* 
It  enough  ir 
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canals ;  for  Strata,  and  modem  observers  have 
assured  us,  that  the  land  between  these  rivers 
is  fat  and  very  rotten,  and,  consequently  must 
soon  have  been  worn  deep  and  broad  enough  to 
convey  any  quantity  of  water,  which,  for  a 
constancy,  could  run  through  it  When  our 
anther  was  in  this  country,  I  find,  by  computa- 
tion, was  towards  the  latter  end  of  September, 
a  tune  when  both  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
must  be  very  low;  and,  therefore,  some  art 
■oat  be  used  in  order  to  make  these  canals  so 
Ml  of  water.  Clearchus,  we  see,  suspected  it 
to  be  the  case,  and  no  doubt  but  he  had  good 
nason  for  these  suspicions.  The  Tigris  was 
nnch  the)  smaller  river  of  the  two,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  manageable.  It  is  therefore 
probable,  that  they  had  some  works  in  it,  in 
order  to  raise  the  water  to  a  proper  height; 
and  that  when  Cyrus  approached  with  his 
amy,  it  is  likely  the  king  ordered  the  country 
to  be  laid  under  water,  as  far  as  they  were  able 
to  do  it,  with  a  design  to  retard  and  harass 
mem  ae  much  as  possible.  This  would  turn 
the  water  through  the  canals  into  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  may  be  the  reason  why  Xenophon 
diners  from  other  authors  in  this  particular. 

Speaking  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Euphrates, 
pots  me  in  mind  of  what  8trabo  says  of  it, 
where  he  informs  us  that  it  runs  through  the 
middle  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  was  a  stadium 
in  breadth,  *  'O  yo%  jrcrst^tic  fat  fxio-ov  pu  i-ac 
?v*mk  rrsJizjoc  ro  a-xare?:  which  Calmet, 
with  the  generosity  of  2  modern  writers,  takes 
for  granted,  without  examining  what  difficulties 
such  an  assertion  is  loaded  with.  Xenophon, 
who  forded  it  himself,  affirms,  that  this  river 
is  four  stadia  broad  at  Thapsacus,  above  five 
hundred  miles  higher  than  Babylon :  and  all 
the  world  is  sensible,  that  rivers  do  not  grow 
narrower  the  further  they  proceed  in  their 
course.  What  surprises  me  most  is,  that 
Calmet  should  fall  into  this  mistake,  when  he 


*  Book  xvi.  p.  738. 

*  Dean  Pridenux,  Connec.  Part  T.  Book  it.  adheres  to 
this  sense  of  Strabo,  though  he  quotes  Diodorus  Sicu- 
los,  who  tells  us,  Book  li.  thnt  the  bridge  of  Babylon 
wms  five  stadia  long.  Now  instead  of  correcting  Stra- 
bo by  such  an  authority,  he  gives  it  this  unnatural  turn, 
viz.  that  the  bridge  roust  he  a  great  deal  longer  than 
the  river  was  broad:  though  he  himself  has  but  just 
before  told  us,  that  the  person  who  built  this  bridge 
had  banked  up  the  river  on  each  side  with  brick,  In 
such  a  manner  as  the  river  could  never  overflow  ;  so 
that  to  moke  the  bridge  five  times  as  long  as  the  dis- 
tance between  these  two  banks,  must  be  a  needless,  not 
to  say  a  rtdleulous  piece  of  work. 


had  Bauwolf  before  him,  and  quotes  him  in 
this  very  article,  as  an  author  of  considerable 
credit  This  writer  travelled  through  these 
parts  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  speaking  of 
the  bridge  of  Babylon  (some  of  the  piers  of 
which  at  this  day  remain),  says  thus  ;•<  The 
arches  of  it  are  built  of  burnt  brick,  and  so 
strong  that  it  is  admirable :  and  that  so  much 
the  more,  because  all  along  the  river,  as  we 
came  from  Bir,  where  the  river  is  a  great  deal 
smaller,  we  saw  never  a  bridge :  wherefore,  I 
say,  it  is  admirable  which  way  they1  could 
build  a  bridge  here,  where  the  river  is  at  least 
3  half  a  league  broad,  and  very  deep  besides." 
p.  ii.  c  7.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  hsd  been 
in  these  parts,  and  it  is  probable  had  taken 
a  view  of  the  river  hereabouts,  who,  though  he 
falls  into  a  great  many  *  mistakes  in  matters  of 
learning,  yet  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  com* 
patent  judge  in  those  things  that  are  the  objects 
of  sense,  assures  us,  that  the  Euphrates  at 
ancient  Babylon  was  well  nigh  double  the 
breadth  of  the  Thsmes  at  London.  That 
Xenophon  was  not  mistaken  in  the  breadth  of 
the  river  at  Thapsacus,  and  that  there  is  no 
error  crept  into  the  text,  we  may  be  convinced 
from  what  our  ingenious  countryman  Maundrel 
says  on  the  same  subject,  where  he  assures  us,5 


■  It  must  here  be  observed,  that  when  travellers  men* 
tion  the  breadth  of  rivers,  we  must  not  take  what  they 
say  to  be  strictly  true:  they  have  no  instruments  with 
them  to  determine  distances ;  and  had  they  instruments, 
the  generality  would  not  know  bow  to  make  use  of 
them.  What  Rau  wolf  says  in  this  place,  must  be  under* 
stood  as  spoken  very  much  at  large,  half  a  league  being 
thirteen  stadia.  Diodorus  Siculus,  we  have  seen,  makes 
the  bridge  over  it  five  stadia.  Now,  as  a  bridge  ia 
much  more  easily  measured  than  a  river,  and  as  Xeno- 
phon makes  it  four  stadia  at  Thapsacui,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  fire  stadia,  a  little  more  than  half  an  English 
mile,  was  the  breadth  of  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon. 

*  For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  Ninus  enlarged  Nine* 
veh  the  Great  upon  Tigris,  formerly  called  Nyslb  and 
Rauhabofti,  and  since  Mosul,  being  indeed  rather  the 
ruins  of  Seleucia.  Page  236.  He  also  informs  us  from 
Xenophon,  that  Cyruit  had  one  hundred  and  twenty - 
five  millions  of  pounds  when  he  marched  against  his 
brother  A  rtaxerxes.    Page  240. 

»  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Beer,  April  20,  where  he 
tells  us,  that  the  river  Is  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
London,  and  that  a  long  bullet-gun  could  not  shoot  a 
ball  over  it.  hut  it  dropped  into  the  water.  By  this  it  ap- 
pears that  it  is  a  great  deal  broader  than  the  Thames  at 
London,  for  a  common  fowling-piece  will  carry  a  ball, 
without  any  elevation,  more  than  twice  the  breadth  of 
the  Thames  at  Blackwall.  At  London  bridge  the 
Thames  is  nine  hundred  feet  over :  now  supposing  it 
one  hundred  feet  more  at  Blackwall,  will  mako  It  one 
thousand,  that  doubled  li  two  VY.owi*T^%\tMMX>&i«tft 


that  a  long  bullel-gun  could  not  shoot  a  bill 
over  the  Euphrates  it  Jerabolus.  Thi*  I  take 
to  be  the  '  ancient  Zeugma,  above  two  thousand 
stadia,  or  two  hundred  ami  thirty  miles,  higher 
up  ill'-  rivet  than  Thapaacua.  So  that  if  it  is 
■o  brckd  at  Jerabolus,  vie  cannot  think  foul 
Madia  (not  quite  half  a  mile)  any  thing  citraor- 
dlnary  far  ill  breadth  at  Thapsacua. 

A*  to  the  situation  of  Babylon,  I  confess,  I 
can  find  nothing  to  determine  it  with  any  ex- 
actness. Though  astronomical  OtaaWMdMM 
were  made  there  constantly  for  several  centu- 

iheae,  than  of  (hat  once  io  famous  city.  Mr 
Bedford  *  baa  reckoned  up  a  great  variety  of 
opinions  concerning  the  situation  of  this  place, 
and  al  laat  himself  adheres  Io  one  of  the  worst, 
Bo  quotes  three  of  the  principal  Arabians, 
who,  it  is  highly  probable,  bad  every  one  of 
them  been  upon  the  *pot,  and  nude  some  sort 
of  observation  to  determine  the  latitude,  I'm 
as  they  differ  among  themselves,  they  could  not 
enjij  from  any  that  went  before,  nor  from  one 
another  ;  and  as  the  difference  is  but  very 
email,  it  might  bo  owing  to  (he  inaccuracy  of 
lli'ir  instruments.  £)ut  he  chooses  to  forsake 
these,  and  follow  Bochart,  who  places  it  3  al- 
most, a  whole  degree  farther  to  the  north.  As 
to  the  longitude,  he,  again  from  Bochsit,  makes 
il  77"  46',  which  ia  a  great  deal  too  much  :  foi 
11  the  longitude  of  Scanderun  has  been  deter- 
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supposition,  the    meridian    distant* 


.. 


ibylonand  Scanderun  must  h*  22"11 ,  • 
upon  a  little  rumination,  will  t»  found 
iriin.-li  to  tieecd  the  truth.  For  instance. 
Scanderun  to  Aleppo,  ia  not  aiity  n 
which,  rorwiderini,  the  winding  of  read*  an 
difference  of  latitude,  cannot  sticasd  on 
grea.  From  Aleppo  to  Thapsacua,  3  enr 
makes  forty-five  parawnga,  which  upot 
parallel,  the  difference  of  latitude  alio" 
ilfjjrei*,  cannot  make  above  Ino  and  a  hi 
grew.  From  Thspsacus  to  Baby  loo  ws 
thousand  eight  hundred  atodia,  foliowin 
course  of  the  Euphrates.  Now,  aJloarii 
the  difference  of  latitude,  and  bending  i 

|  east  by  three  hundred  gi*"gr  a  pineal  milrs, 
tbisl  am  pemunded  will  l>n  thought  luo  a 
which  being  reduced,  will  be  found  to  I 
degrees,  So  that  the  meriilian  distant 
tween  Scanderun  and  Babylon,  cannot 
any  reasonable  calculation  ha  aorjpaass] 
than  "  nine  and  a  half  degrees,  which  add 
the  longitude  of  Scanderun.  makes  61"  £1 
longitude  of  Babylon,  Bochart  then  for 
placed  this  city  no  less  ilun  thirteen  u< 
too  far  IO  the  east.  At  for  the  AM 
Eachard,  &c.  they  followed  Ptolemy  ;  a 
he  had,  for  the  moat  pari,  nothing  bail 
gination  to  determine  the  longitude  of  | 
by,  it  is  not  to   be  wondered   at,  if  ha  I 
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After  the l  battle,  and  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
die  Greeks,  though  victorious,  had  no  hope  left, 
bat  that  of  getting  back  again  to  their  own 
country.  Bat  to  effect  this  was  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty.  To  return  by  the  same 
way  they  came,  waa  impossible,  because  all 
their  provisions  were  spent,  and  they  were  to 
march  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia :  and  they 
wanted  guides  to  show  them  another  road.  At 
last  they  entered  into  a  trace  with  the  king, 
ana  of  the  conditions  of  which  was,  that  he 
should  conduct  them  safe  to  their  own  country. 
Ilia  officers  sent  by  the  king  to  perform  this, 
lad  them  through  the  middle  of  Babylonia,  a 
country  intersected  with  canals  and  ditches 
kept  full  of  water,  in  order  to  convince  the 
Greeks  that  all  endeavours  to  arrive  at  Babylon 
must  be  in  vain,  if  the  people  of  the  country 
were  their  enemies.  I  am  far  from  being  of 
Mr  Spelman's  opinion,  where  he  supposes  the 
distance  mentioned  by  Xenophon  between  the 
Jald  of  battle  and  Babylon,  three  thousand  and 
sixty  stadia,  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber. 
The  Persians,  without  doubt,  persuaded  them 
the  distance  was  so  great,  and  led  them  through 
the  country  with  a  design  to  convince  them, 
that  whoever  should  attempt  to  march  thither, 
mast  be  entirely  discouraged  and  baffled  by  the 
many  difficulties  he  would  meet  with.     They 

no  strangers,  it  is  likely,  to  Daniel's  proph- 
vhich  were  wrote  in  their  capital,  and  in 

language  :  and  which  plainly  foretold  that 
their  empire  should  be  overturned  by  the  Greeks. 

tbt  two  latter  of  these  places  fs  by  observation  (bund  to 
he  nine  degrees  ;  so,  at  the  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween Scanderun  end  Babylon  is  nine  degree*. 

»  Plutaieb  (in  Artax.)  speaking  of  the  loss  of  this 
saule,  lays  all  the  blame  upon  Clearchus,  for  not  ac« 
sordine;  to  Cyrus's  order,  bringing  his  Greeks  to  front 
the  king's  rentre ;  bat  I  think  the  conduct  of  Clearchus 
Buy  be  easily  vindicated.  This  general  very  well  kocw, 
from  the  meek-encounter  at  Tyrieum,  what  was  to  he 
aipacted  from  the  rest  of  Cyrus's  forces,  viz.  that  they 
woald  run  away  at  the  first  onset,  and  himself  with  his 
saadfal  of  Greeks  be  left  alone  to  encounter  with  the 
king's  army.  A  handful  they  might  be  called  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  being  thirteen  thousand  against  one 
Bullion  two  hundred  thousand,  (for  so  many  the  king's 
army  was  supposed  to  consist  of)  Clearchus  therefore 
kept  dose  to  the  river,  with  a  design  not  be  surrounded 
by  aarta  prodigious  numbers ;  which  had  it  happened  at 
the  beginning  of  the  battle,  before  the  Greeks  had  tried 
the  Persian  metal,  might  have  disheartened  his  men, 
aad  lost  the  day.  Had  Cyrus  relied  upon  Clearchus's 
promise,  (via.  that  all  should  go  well)  and  waited  pa- 
tiently for  the  event,  all  had  gone  well,  be  had  won  the 
iiy,  and  been  king  of  Persia. 

23* 


This  they  might  endeavour  to  avert  by  such 
art*  as  I  have  mentioned ;  with  a  deaign  that 
if  any  of  these  soldiers  should  get  back  again 
to  Greece,  (which  however  they  did  all  in  their 
power  to  obstruct)  they  should  spread  such  an 
account  among  their  countrymen  of  the  diffi- 
culties they  had  met  with,  aa  should  for  the  fu- 
ture put  a  stop  to  all  undertakings  of  this  kind. 
There  can  no  other  reason,  I  believe,  be  as- 
signed for  conducting  them  to  Sitace:  for  it 
was  entirely  out  of  their  way,  and  they  must 
pass  s  by  Babylon  to  arrive  at  it  This  town 
stood  near  the  Tigris,  and  part  of  the  province 
of  Babylon  waa  from  it  called  Sitacene.  Stra- 
bo  says,  the  road  from  Babylon  to  Susa  lay 
through  it.  Now,  as  Susa  waa  near  S.  E.  from 
Babylon,  Sitace  must  lie  beyond  Babylon  from 
hence,  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  stadia,  as 
the  aame  author  informs  us.  Xenophon  con- 
firms this,  by  making  it  twenty  parasangs,  or 
six  hundred  stadia,  from  Sitace  to  Opie,  a  large 
trading  town  upon  the  Tigris,  about  the  place 
where  Bagdat  now  stands. 

From  Opis  the  army  marched  up  the  Tigris, 
till  they  arrived  at  the  mountains  of  the  Car- 
duchians,  at  present  called  the  Curdes,  the 
same  untraceable  people,  and  show  the  same 
regard  to  travellers  they  did  to  these  Greek 
wanderers.  They  stroll  about  upon  the  moun- 
tains from  hence  as  far  as  the  springs  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  plunder  every  one  they  meet 
with,  that  is  weaker  than  themselves.  They 
will  be  under  no  sort  of  government,  and  pay 
aa  little  respect  to  the  Turk,  who  pretends  to 
be  their  master,  as  their  forefathers  did  to  the 
kings  of  Persia.  In  all  this  tract,  I  can  find 
very  little  for  a  geographer  to  exercise  himself 
upon.  If  Rauwolf  had  Xenophon's  Anabasis 
along  with  him,  or  the  contents  of  it  fresh  in 
his  memory,  he  might  have  made  several  re- 
marks, which  would  have  given  great  light  into 
our  author :  for  he  travelled  over  the  same 
ground  from  Bagdat  to  these  mountains. 

It  took  up  the  army  seven  days  to  cross  this 
inhospitable  country,  wherein  they  suffered 
more  than  from  all  the  great  armies  of  the  Per- 
sians. At  last  they  came  to  the  Cent  rites,  a 
river  which,  in  those  days,  served  as  a  boundary 
between  the  Curdes  and  Armenia.  Mons. 
Delisle  has  made  the  river  run  eastward,  and 

»  I  suppose  here  that  they  were  conducted  to  the  left 
towards  the  Tigris,  and  not  suffered  to  pass  within 
sight  of  Babylon. 
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fill  into  the  I  lake  of  Van.  I  have  ventured 
In  turn  its  course  westward  :  because  I  lake  It 
to  be  u  branch  of  the  Lyeu*.  which,  when  it 
fall*  into  the  Tigris,  is  no  vury  considerable  ■ 
river,  tint  Reuwolf  -  sayi,  is  it  least  a  long  mile 
bra*.!,  mi  J  must  coma  out  of  tail  country  from 
the  i'i-i  ;  for  had  it  come  from  the  north,  llw 
Pi>tsisiis,  »Hrr  t!ie  loul  al  »  Arbela,  would 
have  Iwn  under  no  necessity  of  running  such 
risks  in  attempting  to  pass  it.  Beside*,  we 
ought  to  reflect,  thnl  in  these  seven  ilayn  the 
Grveka  could  not  hero  trsicllcd  more  than 
seventy  miles,  considering  the  many  obstruc- 
tions they  met  with  in  the  country  of  the  Car- 

-in   ! ;   anil  thnl  as  the  course  of  the  Tigris 

ii  in  these  parts  from  the  ft.  W.  and  the  course 
of  the  army  to  the  north,  they  could  not  lie  fifty 
miles   from   the  Tigris  at  the  place  where  they 


HetraiUW  ilea  Jill  Milir,  h*  be*  MFtiflid  Aw 
biliuIu,  snd  laid  down  the  Telclma.  m  ib 
arm  of  the  most  easterly  Iwnnrli  of  the  Ku- 
plumra,  whii-h  M.  IMlale  ha*  diseoseml  fna 
I'tolemy,  to  rise  lifiy  In  sue*  ui  the  nimUi-wit 
of  the  spring*  above  Ertirum  ;  and  which  hi 
rnnktfs  the  llrrwk*  pan  jii-l  *t  the  fountain, 
8a  lhat  thmr  passing  ..I'  this  bftsd)  ■>!  i>»  Ku 
phralca  mutt  be  more  to  the  eastward  by  ti 
Icasi  two  degree*  than  the  meriiiiui  of  Ert* 
mm  !   but  how  litUe  this  Httiarva  with  the  aim 

s  tunll  ihfna  uf  n 

W*  have  awn  abow 


"iril.l,     ,-.1.  i:1. 


i   Greeks  U»i«J 


J   the   Con 
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very  small  one  ;  Xenophon  make*  it  two  hun- 
dred lilt  broad,  and  consequently,  if  it  runs 
tow*rds  the  east,  must  rise  at  least  thirty  miles 
towards  the  west ;  and  then  what  room  can  we 
Snd  for  the  rise  and  progress  of  bo  large  a  river 
*•  the  Lyeus,  which  must  drain  the  East  for  a 
considerable  distance  ? 

From  hence  tho  army  marched  over  the 
plains  of  Armenia  to  the  river  Teleboa*. 
which  Mil—  Dclisle  in  his  *  dissertation  and 
map,  in  the  Memoir*  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  entirely  overlooks,  and  passes 
from  the  5  head  of  the  Tigri*  to  the  Euphrates, 


flection  will  convine< 
thai,  upon  the  most 
longitude  of  Babylon  cue 
fi4"  55',  After  the  battle, 
led  upon  tho  hanks  of  ihe  Tigri*,  till  thfi 
came  to  the  CarductiUn  mown 
the  course  of  thia  river  is  foam  lb  El  II 
W.  ft,  W,  so  they  must  dimmiah  th*  sttaplaJl 
considerably  by  this  long  marrh.  M*fr) 
maji  mikiis  it  three  degfana;  M  thai  tbi'V  en, 
tered  the  Carduchian*'  country  in  iongtmii 
51"  65'.  But  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Srienca* 
of  which  M.  Delisle  was  geographer,  platej 
Ertxrum  6  in  Bs»  15'.  so  that  the  sources  of  uh 
Euphrates,  which  M,  Dclisle,  foam  Pbtlanr*; 
places  BAy  league  H.  E.  of  the  Ertirum,  rsusi 
be  at  leaat  in  TO"  «'  longitude.  Ilpun  thm 
supposition,  therefore,  the  Greeks,  in  W* 
ling  three  degTocs  of  latitude,  for  so  modi  It 
Dclinle  make*   it  from  their  entering  lh«  Cat- 
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)  that  from  Ertzrum  to  Aleppo  is  thirty- 
ys'  journey ;  and  Taveraier  (book  ii.  c. 
ist  from  Bir  to  Mousul  is  but  fifteen 
journey.  Now,  as^Bir  is  in  the  road  from 
j  to  Ertzrum,  or  very  near  it,  and  ]  four 
journey  from  Aleppo,  so  it  will  be  thir- 
days*  journey  from  Bir  to  Ertzrum. 
in  1st.  37°  10' ;  Ertzrum  in  39°  56'  35", 
[omul  is  about  3  j°  30'.  So  that  Ertz- 
more  to  the  northward  with  respect  to 
an  Mousul  is  the  southward  by  1°  6'  35", 
ich  we  must  allow  five  days'  journey  ; 
ire  Ertzrum  is  more  to  the  east  than 
il  by  eleven  days'  journey.  But  M.  De- 
akes  the  Greeks  enter  the  Carduchian 
sin*  a  little  s  to  the  west  of  Mousul ; 
maequently  as  they  travelled  north,  must 
le  Euphrates  a  great  deal  to  the  west  of 
m ;  whereas  he  has  laid  down  their  route 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  Ertz- 
M.  Delisle  tells  us  of  one  M.  Duval, 
ly  geographer  to  the  king  of  France, 
rew  a  map  of  this  expedition,  and  laid 
the  countries  as  best  suited  his  own  no- 
without  any  regard  to  their  true  dimen- 
by  which  he  doubled  the  Persian  do- 
is,  and  made  Asia  Minor  to  contain  one 
nd  five  hundred  square  leagues,  instead 
hundred.  How  much  M.  Delisle  has 
ded  better,  we  have  in  some  measure 
ibove.  He  quotes  P.  Beze's  authority 
)  latitude  of  Trebisond,  but  says  not  one 
about  the  longitude :  the  reason  of  this 
to  me  to  be,  that,  if  he  had,  it  would 
overset  his  whole  scheme.  He  places 
on  in  62°  long.  The  Royal  Academy 
Trebisond  in  65°  long.,  so  that  had  the 
been  laid  thus  down,  and  the  route  of 
my  made  somewhere  towards  the  north, 
nust  have  arrived  3  at  the  Euxine  a  good 
o  the  west  of  Trebisond.      In  order  to 


rentier  says  it  is  four  days' journey  for  the  horse 
a :  but  then  I  imagine  he  must  reckon  the  pass- 
the  river  into  the  tfme.  Book  ii.  cap.  iv. 
it  cannot  be,  became  had  they  advanced  up  the 
as  far  as  Motuul,  they  must  have  passed  the  Ly- 
Wch,  as  it  is  larger  than  any  river  they  passed 
s«  Tigris.  Xenophon  must  have  taken  notice  of  it. 
peetalfy  if  we  allow,  as  above,  three  degrees  for 
resting  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  There  is  in 
ton  one  material  article  not  taken  notice  of  by 
lisle,  and  that  is,  that  where  they  crossed  the  ri- 
leboas,  the  country  was  called  the  Western  Ar- 
;  which  name  would  but  ill  suit  with  the  country 
indred  miles  east  of  Ertzrum. 


remedy  this,  he  has  laid  down  Trebisond  in  67 
and  a  half,  and  Ertzrum  in  58  ;  has  made  the 
ten  thousand,  from  the  Carduchian  mountains, 
steer  a  N.  N.  E.  course ;  so  that  when  they 
came  into  Georgia,  they  turned  to  their  left, 
and,  travelling  afterwards  near  three  hundred 
miles  due  west,  arrived  at  Trebisond.  Whereas 
had  the  Black  8ea  been  4  extended  to  its  due 
length,  the  Greeks  must  have  arrived  at  the 
shore  of  it  where  he  places  Taochir,  the  place 
where  he  makes  them  to  turn  to  the  left. 

I  think  I  may  venture,  to  say,  that  M.  De- 
lisle is  equally  unhappy  in  his  guesses,  with 
respect  to  the  ancient  measures  of  the  Greeks. 
He  compares  the  distances  of  places,  mention- 
ed by  Xenophon,  with  their  true  distance  de- 
termined by  astronomical  observations.  Xeno- 
phon makes  the  distance  between  Ephesus  and 
the  gates  of  Syria  nearly  equal  to  that  between 
the  gates  of  Syria  and  Babylon.  Modern  ob- 
servers have  discovered,  that  from  Smyrna 
(near  Ephesus)  to  Scanderun  (near  the  gates 
of  Syria)  is  pretty  near  equal  to  the  distance  of 
Scanderun  from  Bagdat  (near  ancient  Baby- 
lon). 5  The  same,  he  tells  us,  may  be  said  of 
their  return  from  Babylon  to  Trapezus ;  but 
that  comparing  these  distances  together,  he 
concludes,  that  the  measures  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  much  smaller  than  we  suppose 
them  ;  that  a  stadium  in  Xenophon's  days  was 
but  about  half  so  much  as  it  was  in  the  times 
of  the  Romans.  He  supposes,  that  in  ancient 
times  they  made  use  of  a  common  pace  in  the 
mensuration  of  land,  which  is  no  more  than 
6  two  feet  and  a  half ;  whereas^  afterwards  the 
pace  was  double,  i.  e.  five  feet  He  says,  what 
confirms  him  in  this  opinion  is,  the  quantity  of 
a  degree  determined  by  Aristotle,  who  says,  in 
his  book  De  Coelo,  that  the  circumference  of 
the  earth  is  four  hundred  thousand  stadia, 
which  being  reduced,  gives  one  thousand  one 


*  Arrian,  who  measured  the  Euxine,  makes  it  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to  Trebisond 
seven  thousand  and  thirty-five  stadia,  that  is,  about 
eight  hundred  and  five  miles  English.  Tournefort  does 
not  always  mention  the  distances;  but,  by  what  he  says, 
we  may  gather  he  made  it  about  eight  hundred  miles, 
whereas,  Tavernier  makes  it  nine  hundred  and  seventy 
miles,  and  Gimelli  nine  hundred. 

» His  meaning  is,  that  upon  his  supposition  it  agrees 
pretty  well  with  modern  observations,  i.e.  from  Babylon 
to  Trebisond  is  about  half  an  much  asXenophon  makes  it. 

•  One  step  or  common  stride  in  walking ;  whereas  the 
pace  was  the  return  of  the  same  foot,  or  two  strides. 
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hundred  and  eleven  and  ono-lhini  to  eaeh  d«- ' 
(tree.  Huwover,  uj>uii  01  a  mi  nation,  wo  cannot , 
Unci  that  Aristotle  ever  determined  the  <|u«ri- 
tity  of  a  degree,  or  that  it  we*  ml  all  determined 
in  Ins  days.  Uo  is  in  this  book  speaking  of 
tho  saiallness  of  the  body  of  the  earth,  plainly  ' 
discoverable  from  the  different  elevations  «f  tho 
sltn  it  different  places,  not  far  distant  from 
•ech  other;  where  he  says,  "  'That  nil  the, 
mathematician*  who  hive  attempted  by  ruaaon- 
ins  to  discover  the  carth'e  circumference,  affirm  J 
that  it  i-  four  hundred  thousand  stadia."  All ' 
we  can  gathor  from  hence  it,  that,  comparing 
the  different  elevations  at  several  placet  toge- 
ther, they  made  a  guess  at  the  earth's  periphery. 
Strain  seems  to  intimate,  that  Eratonihenes  ■ 
mi  the  first  mho  applied  celestial  observe-  | 
tinns  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  ; 
and3  M.  Caseini  is  positive  in  this  opinion. 
However,  we  will  suppose  that  Aristotle  did 
determine  the  quantity  of  a  degree  to  be  one 
thousand  ono  Imrhlrml  imli.;  u:i  and  one-third 
Of  the  stadia  of  his  time,  and  that  Eratosthenes 
discovered  it  to  contain  seven  hundred  of  his 
time,  it  will  then  of  consequence  follow,  that 
fit  Mum  the  Jays  of  Aristotle  and  Eratosthenes, 
the  Greek  measures  were  changed  in  the  same 
proportion  as  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eleven  and  one-third  bears  to  seven  hundred, 
which  is  a  supposition  that  will  hardly  be  al- 
lowed, when  wo  consider,  that  from  the  death 
of  the   one  to  the  birth  of  iho  oilier  was  little 


yean  alter  Xcnopbnn  was  if)  this  enunl 
was  found  to  be  Com  thauaand  eight  hum 
11  that  tile  stadium  must  be  increaW 
une-fourlh  in  tin*  space  of  lion. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  M.  tlvliale'a  hyf 
■i>,  that  the  ancient  (intake,  neerr  made  u 

xti.h  a  IHMIIIH  Sa     the     |.:u 

terra  that  I  can  find  :  all  tlieir  raeasnrce 
by  the  foot,  and  by  such  comjwaUioiM  of 
are  vrry  well  known,  such  wen  the  lat 
m  feet ;  plelhium.  one  hundred  |  and  bh 
■it  hundred.  This  last  was  tin  lonoeel 
sure,  and  therefore  they  alwaya  ca-mpulr 
distance*  by  it.  When  the  Greek  loot 
first  filed,  is,  tike  the  beginning  of 
other  things,  I  believe,  quite  unknown  ;  I 
be  sure,  a  great  many  ccntutic*  baton  the 
we  are  treating  of.  And  when  the  sun 
measure  of  any  nation  Is  once  filed,  an 
comes  current,  it  is  not  only  noedkaa,  bo 
treraely  difficult,  afterwards  to  altar  it.  Pr 
nothing  less  than  the  total  dmiruclion 
people,  or  a  universal  change  of  anion 
effect  this.  But  suppose,  for  argument's 
we  allow  Uiat  the  (1  reeks  had  sti"h  a  me 
us  the  pace,  and  that  originally  this  pact 
tnincd  two  feet  and  a  half,  but  afterward 
disused,  and  the  geometrical  pace,  tint  o1 
feet,  took  pise*  :  yet  how  eentd  tin.  t-uV 
stodium,  which  contained  sis  hundred  of 
feet  as  the  pace  was  composed  of '  Ai 
foot  was  the  foundation  of  both,  so  the*  | 
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them,  cannot  go  the  nearest  way ;  they  most 
observe  the  disposition  of  mountains  and  rivers, 
and  call  at  towns  a  good  distance  from  the  di- 
rect road,  upon  the  account  of  provisions. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  case  of  the  army 
before  us,  which,  if  joined  to  what  I  said  above 
•boot  their  Persian  guides,  may  give  a  tolerable 
account  why  the  distances  are  so  magnified  in 
their  march  from  Ephesos  to  Babylon.  But 
in  their  return  the  case  is  very  different:  at 
tins  time  they  reckoned  for  themselves,  and  if 
we  take  the  distance  from  Opis  (near  which 
Bagdat  now  stands)  to  their  passing  the  Eu- 
phrates below  Ertzrum,  we  shall  find,  allowing 
for  their  coarse  westward  along  the  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  I  say  we  shall  find  it  correspond 
pretty  near  with  the  astronomical  observations. 
Whereabouts  they  passed  the  Euphrates,  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  say  ;  but  we  have  seen 
above,  that  it  most  be  considerably  to  the  west 
of  Ertxnun,  below  the  junction  of  its  *  two 
branches ;  for  had  they  passed  two  rivers  by 
the  name  of  Euphrates,  Xenophon  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  notice  of  it  Indeed  he  says 
the  springs  of  this  river  were  not  far  off;  but 
he  speaks  not  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  ob 
vipem  is  an  indeterminate  expression,  which 
does  not  at  all  fix  the  distance;  besides,  the 
river  was  so  deep,  that  it  reached  up  to  their 
middle,  which  is  very  considerable,  as  it  was  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  the  snow  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  consequently  could  be  supplied 
with  no  water  but  from  the  springs. 

» I  cannot  pan  without  taking  notice  of  a  mistake  in 
Toornefort,  who  says,  vol.  ii.  let.  6.  that  one  of  these 
branches  runs  a  day'i  Journey  to  the  south  of  Ertzrum, 
the  other  a  day  and  a  half,  or  two  days'  journey  to  the 
north  of  it ;  whereas,  he  has  told  us  but  just  before, 
that  the  bridge  of  Elijah  is  but  about  six  miles  from 
Ertzrom.     It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  East  great  dis- 
tances are  measured  by  days*  journeys,  small  ones  by 
hoars :  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  in  discoursing  about 
the  country,  he  was  told  it  was  so  many  hour's  jour- 
ney, which  he  put  down  your* ee,  without  distinguishing 
U  from  a  day's  journey.    Calmet  says,  that  Btrabo  and 
Pliny  dialer  from  each  other  almost  in  every  thing  con- 
cerning the  Euphrates.  For  that  Pliny  represents  it  first 
running  to  the  south,  and  then  to  the  west:  whereas 
Btrabo  affirms  that  it  first  runs  west,  and  then  south. 
However,  upon  examination,  I  believe  they  will  be 
found  to  agree  exactly  ;  and  that  Calmet  has  mistaken 
Pliny's  meaning.  This  great  naturalist,  B.  v.  cap.  24. 
compares  Mount  Taurus  and  the  Euphrates  to  two 
great  champions  contending  with  each  other  ;  that  the 
mountain,  though  twelve  miles  broad,  is  not  able  to 
■top  the  river;  bat  however,  prevails  so  far,  as  not  to 
suffer  it  to  have  its  way,  but  diverts  it  to  the  south, 
whereas  before  its  course  was  westward. 


From  the  Euphrates  they  proceeded  still 
north  for  three  days.  We  are  certain  that  their 
course  was  north,  because  our  author  informs 
us,  that  ftauoc  Bonnie  woLrrloi  famf  viz.  that  the 
north  wind  blew  full  in  their  faces,  in  so  fierce 
a  manner  as  to  scorch  and  benumb  the  men. 
Now  had  they  not  thought  themselves  under  a 
necessity  of  travelling  north,  they  would  ne- 
ver have  chose  to  face  so  terrible  a  wind  as 
this.  They  still  proceeded  one  day  farther ;  we 
must  naturally  conclude  towards  the  same 
point  of  the  compass:  and  then  put  them- 
selves under  the  conduct  of  the  bailiff  of  the 
village. 

And  here  we  meet  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  the  whole  book.  *  Ertzrum  is  but 
five  days'  journey  from  the  Euzine :  and  the 
Greeks,  where  they  passed  the  Euphrates, 
could  not  be  much  farther  from  it.  We  have 
seen  they  marched  to  the  northward  three  days 
fifteen  parasangs;  and  another  day,  the  dis- 
tance not  mentioned,  (suppose  five  parasangs) 
which  amount  to  above  sixty  miles;  so  that 
they  must  be  at  this  time  half  way  to  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Insomuch  that,  had  they 
kept  still  on  in  the  same  course,  they  must  in 
three  or  four  days  more  have  arrived  at  Cera- 
zunt,  Trebisond,  or  somewhere  thereabouts. 
But,  instead  of  this,  we  find  they  made  it  no 
less  than  forty-five  days'  march,  and  several  of 
these  very  long  ones,  before  they  came  to  Tre- 
bisond. This  is  very  surprising,  and  the  more 
so,  when  we  consider,  that  from  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  to  the  banks  of  the  Caspian,  is 
not  more  than  thirteen  days'  journey.  So  that 
these  wanderers  were  enclosed  between  the 
Euxine,  the  Caspian,  the  Euphrates,  and 
Mount  Caucasus:  and  how  they  could  mske 
such  marches  for  forty-five  days  together,  in 
this  space,  is,  I  confess,  entirely  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

We  find  after  the  battle,  when  the  Greeks 
were  without  guides,  that  they  directed  them- 
selves 3  by  the  sun ;  and  Xenophon  in  his 
speech  to  the  army,  in  the  fifth  book  plainly 
shows,  that  they  understood  their  compass  well 
enough  to  know  the  four  principal  points. 
How  therefore  they  could  be  so  prodigiously 
misled  is  very  strange.  However,  we  must 
remember,  that  in  after-times,  when  these 
parts  were  better  known,  Artavasdes,  the  king 

•  Tournefort,  vol.  ii.  let.  6. 

•  Page  303. 
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of   tlii*  country,  abused  Antony    '  by  mislead' 

said  al.ove.il  is  quite   improbable  they 

iug  him.      We  must  consider  also,  thai  when 

deviate  ao  far  to  the  owl.       And    to  si 

tile  Greeks  were  in  this  country  it  wu  ill   the 

sh'iy  rami!  to  the  Arnica,  sflct  they  had 

middle  of  winter;  my  account  mikes  it  Janu- 

w!  the  Euphrates,  is  still  more    miliar.; 

ary  ;  and  tbal  these  countries  ate  at  this  time 

eauae  these  two   riven  rise  oat   of  the 

of  tho  year  extremely  subject  to   fog* ;  so  that 

mountain,  about  »»ll  iiujc*  distant  Iruni 

tboy  might  not  sec  the  sun  for  several  days  to- 

■!',,-!   ■    !'■.,■  I...,1....!.-      ,    III                      .  .,.!  ■    . 

gether  :  and  consequently  the  old  bailiff,  like  a 

east,  and  thro  south-east.     Now,  as  the  [ 

Bus  subject  to  the  king  of  Persia,  might  lake 

lisd  passed  the  tin  pit  raj**,  awl  tn> riled 

such  on  opportunity  to   mislead  them,  in  order 

ward  fuiit  day.,  lliey  must  hale  left  tlia  t 

to  distress  and  destroy  them.     It  in  highly  pro- 

■o Ui  behind  ibi'iu.  that  it  is  very  unbbd 

bable  it  was  this  tbal  made  him  run  away,  and 

could  ever  come  buck  .gain  to  U.     J  arm 

leave  his  son  behind  him  i  -  for  had   he  clone 

tber   for  thv  po —"'.  till  this  cooatiy  it 

his  duty,  it   i.    not  at  all   likely  that   he  would 

discovered,  suppose  it  To  he  liia  noted  Co. 

have   left  his  son  in  such  circumstances,      lie 

Phasia.     *u  alio  sflirms,  that    that  im  1 

might  have  some  ambition  in   him,  though  his 

.ourec  in  Armenia,  °  *dr  it  ,(••}■(  avrsauci 

•stale  was  low:  though  he  was  but  tho  supe- 

unlat ™  sjy^ii  i;r*r.  llionyaiua  lb*  |«),p 

rior  of  a  -'Troglodyte  village,  yet   he  might 

»ys. 

bope  that  the   sacrificing  of  a  son  might  raise 

,.«,„ 

bim  to  the  government  of  a  province:  as  we  »oo 

•Art »»J"f  '*  »<*«■  i*"  slparj  -*»_■■ 

great    numbers  of  garreteers  among  us,  who 

think  themselves  qualified  to  be  at  least  mints- 

So  that  the  ancients,  who  knew  the**  con 

ted  of  state. 

much  better  thun  we  do.  gave  the  Pliant  < 

After  tho  Greeks  had  lost  their  guide,  they 

different  rise  to  what  is  assigned  to  il  I 

marched  seven  days  thirty-five  pornssngH,  avid 

modems,  placing  its  source  in  the  moantai 

arrived  at  (he  Phasis.     This  M.  Delisle  strives 

Armenia,  probably,  by  what    Ihry  any  < 

*  to    prove    is    tho    Araies.     But  by  what  is 

long    course,  not    at    >    great    distance 

the  fountains  of  the    Euphrates  and  At 
especially    as    Dlonjriui    calls  it,  lb.   t 

.B.ii.p.HM.    Where  be  ....  ha  led   bin.  rOun0 

^T^Ty^^TiT^T'.T".)'^"!'^- 

ninii  mountain,  out  of  which   the  Etmf 

»  Tliat  it.  bad  be  conducted  ihera  to  towns  where 

This  will  appear  still  th»  more  pU 
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gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  country  is  good ; 
there  is  also  the  n*713  aod  the  stone  OHtP-  All 
which  particulars,  vis.  the  name  of  the  river, 
for  Phison  and  Phssis  are  very  near  the  same, 
the  name  of  the  conn  try,  and  the  products  of 
it,  do  plainly  point  oat  the  Colchian  Phaais,  we 
are  now  treating  of.  The  ancients  are  to  full 
of  the  Colchian  gold,  that  it  would  be  endless 
to  quote  all  they  say  upon  this  subject.  The 
bare  mentioning  the  Argonautic  expedition 
(whether  real  or  fictitious)  will  be  sufficient  to 
persuade  any  one  that  Colchis  was  formerly 
sated  for  the  best  gold.  What  Pliny  1  says 
of  it  may  convince  us,  that  the  character  Moses 
lives  of  it  is  just,  where  he  tells  us  that  the 
gold  of  that  country  is  good.  As  to  the  vhll 
it  is  supposed  by  the  most  learned  writers,  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  to  signify  Crystal,  and 
DPP  Emeralds ;  both  which  the  ancients  make 
Scythia,  the  country  about  Phasis,  famous  for. 
8otinus  9  informs  us  that  though  crystal  was 
the  produce  of  several  parts  of  Europe,  and 
tome  places  in  Asia,  yet  that  of  Scythia  was 
the  most  valuable.  And  Pliny  mentions  the 
emeralds  of  Scythia  in  such  strong  terms,  that 
I  must  beg  leave  to  transcribe  his  words,  it  not 
being  an  easy  matter  to  translate  them, 3  "  No- 
bilisaimi  8cythici,  ab  ea  gente,  in  qua  reperiun- 
tur,  appellati :  nullis  major  austeritas,  nee  min- 
us vitii :  et  quantum  Smaragdi  a  ceteris  gem- 
mis  distant,  tantum  Scythici  e  ceteris  Smarag- 
dia." 

It  may  be  objected  against  what  I  have  here 
said,  that  it  is  entirely  improbable  four  rivers 
should  have  the  same  source,  and  that  accord- 
ingly these  four,  which  I  suppose  the  rivers  of 
Paradise,  namely  the  Phasis,  the  Aras,  the 
Tigris,  and  the  Phrat,  have  their  sources  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  one  another.  To 
this  I  answer,  that  the  time  Moses  speaks  of 
was  before  the  flood,  when  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  at  pre- 
sent :  For  that  the  universal  deluge  wrought 
prodigious  changes  in  the  outward  parts  of  this 
globe,  I  think,  is  manifest  from  the  very  ruin- 
ous appearance  of  mountains,  the  unequal  dis- 


igine,  the  «m»,  the  o  or  u  of  the  East,  and  is  always 
ued  as  a  vowel. 

•  B.  xjLxiii.  e.  3. 

•  C.  xt.  speaking  of  Scythia,  «•  Istic  et  cryptallus, 
quem  licet  pars  major  Europe)  et  particula  A  tic  sub- 
nintetxat,  prettosissimumtaxnen  Scythia  edit." 

•  B.  zuvu.  c  5. 


position  of  their  parts,  (I  mean  the  heaviest 
bodies  mixed  with  and  often  placed  above  the 
lightest)  and  sea-shells  found  in  great  quantities, 
and  surprisiug  varieties  upon  some  of  the  high- 
est of  them.  Should  I  attempt  to  explain  the 
cause  and  manner  of  these  alterations,  or  to 
write  a  geographical  dissertation  upon  the  an- 
tediluvian earth,  what  fate  could  I  expect,  when 
so  many  great  men  have  handled  this  subject 
with  so  little  success. 

I  am  sensible  the  current  of  learned  men  is 
against  me,  who  almost  all  agree  that  Paradise 
was  situated  about  the  place  where  Babylon 
afterwards  stood;  that  the  Tigris  and  Euph- 
rates met  near  that  place,  and  afterwards  part 
again :  one,  therefore,  that  the  heads  mentioned 
by  Moses,  are  those  two  partings,  making  four 
divisions  ;  the  two  upper  being  Hiddekil  and 
Phrat,  the  two  lower  Phison  and  Gihon.  But 
with  due  submission  to  those  great  names,  who 
have  espoused  this  opinion,  I  believe  it  is 
founded  upon  a  4  mistake :  for  that  the  Euph- 


•  The  original  of  this  mistake  seems  to  have  costs 
from  Pliny,  who  says  that  the  Euphratea  is  divided: 
(vide  p.  90.)  that  one  branch  falls  into  the  Tigris  at  Be- 
leucia,  the  other  rana  through  Babylon,  and  is  lost  In  the 
bogs.  However,  In  another  place  he  informs  us,  that 
this  part  of  the  river  which  runs  through  Seleucia  was 
an  artificial  canal.  Book  vi.  cap.  28.  he  calls  it  Foes, 
and  tells  us  who  it  was  that  made  it.  This  wan  known 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  Nabar  Malcha,  the  King's 
River.  Strabo  tells  us  the  land  was  so  rotten,  that  the 
canals  which  circulated  the  water  were  very  subject  to 
fill  up,  so  that  Alexander  caused  new  onei  to  be  made. 
At  the  junction  of  one  of  these  with  the  Tigris,  Seleu- 
cia was  built.  Trajan  and  Severus  afterwards  clean* 
sed  this* canal  for  the  passage  of  their  fleets  to  the 
Tigris.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  G.  says, 
id.  (viz.**  Flu  men  Regium,  (which  he  also  calls  fossils 
flumen,)  antehac  Trajanua,  poateaquc  Severus,  egesto 
solo,  fordiri  in  modum  canalis  amplissimi  studio  cura- 
verat  summo,  ut  aquis  illuc  ab  Euphrate  transfusis, 
naves  nd  Tigridem  commigrarent."  Notwithstanding 
which,  when  Julian  the  Apostate  came  hither,  he  was 
forced  to  cleanse  it.  Zosimus  indeed  says  (B.  ill.)  the 
King's  River  had  water  in  it,  but  not  enough  to  carry 
the  emperor's  fleet  without  being  cleansed :  whereas 
Amm.  Marcell.  positively  affirms  that  it  was  quite  dry; 
all  which  plainly  proves  that  this  was  not  the  natural 
course  of  the  river.  Ban  wolf  and  Herbert  both  affirm 
that  these  two  rivers  meet  a  little  below  Babylon ;  but 
as  they  took  it  upon  trust  we  must  believe  Tavernier. 
who  was  an  eye-witness.  Besides,  did  the  rivers  Join  so 
near  Bagdat,  why  do  they  complain  of  selling  their  boats 
for  a  trifle  atElago  ?  They  might  carry  them  to  Bagdat, 
and  have  as  good  a  market  for  them  as  any  in  the  East. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  canals  are  choked  up,  and  there 
is  no  getting  thither  in  a  boat,  but  by  going  above  eight 
hundred  miles  round  about. 
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rates  am)  Tigris  do  not  meet  together  till  a 
(•rent  tunny  hundred  miles  below  Babylon ; 
nay,  it  ia  positively  affirmed  by  (be  ancients, 
that  origin  ally  Ihey  Jul  not  meet  >i  nil.  but  h.ut 
their  channels  distinct  quite  to  the  sea;  and 
that  the  '  inhabitants  of  the  country  bj  stop- 
ping up  Mm  Euphrates,  in  order  lo  water  their 
lands,  diverted  its  ■■■„..,-,  and  turned  il  into 
lilt  Tigria.  In  this  manner  were  tbe  Rhine 
and  the  Maeae  joined  together  by  an  earth- 
quake in  latter  lime? ;  Tavernier,  who  himself 
■ailed  down  the  Tigria,  makes  the  present 
3  junction  of  theie  two  rivers,  lo  be  at  Gomo, 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty -five 
leagues,  or  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  mile* 
from  Bagdnt.  only  fifteen  leagues  from  Balaora. 
Indeed.  Delia  VaJLe.  and  the  Eoit  India  Pilot, 
make  the  river  to  [>art  again,  and  fall  into  the 
Fenian  Gulf,  by  two  mouth*  ;  but  then  who- 
ever considers  (he  situation  of  the  country,  that 
it  is  near  the  sea,  and  marshy,  that  the  river  ]■ 
three  or  four  miles  broad,  and  that  it  overflow! 
the  adjacent  country  every  year,  will  think  it  I 
Tory  improper  place  to  make  a  garden  of,  foi 
the  entertainment  and  delight  of  man  in  hit 
■tale  of  innocence.  Moses,  indeed,  says,  thai 
this  gurdi-n  was  in  the  east  from  the  place  he 
wrote  in.  that  is,  from  Arabia  Petrrea  :  but 
this  will  prove  nothing  at  all,  because 
Hebrews  took  no  notice  of  the  intermediate 
points  ;  so  that  when  a  place  lay  any  whet 
wards  the   east,  they  said  it  was  situated  0133 


a  province  of  Georgia,  called  Taoehar,  «r 

as  it  has  a  plain  resemblance  lo  the  Tsoti 
and  aa  the  GlMka  mint  b*  in  tlmsr  J* 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  formt-Hj 
bited  by  this  people.  Whe  the  Ctialj- 
were,  or  where  they  lived,  I  ran  find  no 
remaining.  What  Mr  Hutehinaon  '•] 
from  Sir. bo,  that  X.)J«J'l  Kstofir,  T.  ■ 
irJ|Uri^»rs,  is  plainly  msanl  of  tlir  t'htlil 
in  the  next  book,  who,  u  Mr  Hatch iihuh 
self  allows,  were  very  different  both  in  co 
and  manners,  from  the  j-eoplv  the  Grecki 
to  deal  with  in  this  place. 

After  this  they  came  to  the  rivet  Hart 
1  ito  allow  with  Delisle,  that  then  ia  a  ri> 
thia  name  in  this  cmmiry,  which  Teun 
calls  '  Arpagi,  and  mates  to  fall  iiiU 
AraJtea;  but  how  lo  bring  the  Greets  k 
and  where  to  rutin  "  ''"""  'he  long  marches 
had  before  performed,  la,  I  HiDCni,  qnitr  i 
my  sphere.  To  do  any  thing  tolerable  in 
particular,  we  must  wait  till  thia  country  L 
foctly  discovered .  and  whenever  Ihere  shi 
a  complete  mop  of  it  <itiib.it  id  tu  Vlir  « 
wo  may  venture  to  affirm,  lliot  then  the  In 
will  be  able  lo  lay  duwn  the  march  of  this 
with  some  accuracy.  The  next  pwpk 
Grecki  met  with  in  their  progrcm  wen 
Scythians  ;  probably  the  same  with  ihcw 
thians,  5  whom  Diodoma  placru  in  thia  ma 
From  hence  they  came  to  a  city  ealiol  t 
tiiaa  ;   of  which  1  can   meet  with  aothiu 
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j  Xenophon  puis  an  end  to  hi*  jour- 
ag  this  the  conclusion  of  the  Katu- 
eat,)  ae  the  place  of  battle  waa  of 
*  (Expedition).  The  reason  of  this 

they  afterwards  sailed  much  the 
t  of  their  way  to  Greece. 
in  himself  says  that  from  the  field 
i  Babylonia,  to  Cotyora,  they  made 
is ;  and  in  the  conclusion  he  informs 

whole  expedition  and  retreat  took 
lonths.  Now  whoever  will  be  at  the 
spate  the  marches  and  halts  from 
le  battle,  will  find  them  to  amount 
dx  months ;  bat  as  Xenophon  be- 
rpedition  from  Ephesus,  we  should 
lime  from  the  same  place.  There- 
ng  something  for  their  march  to, 
t  Sardes ;  their  *  consulting,  and 
i  Cilician  mountains;  their*  stay 

at  Carmande ;  and  the  3  affair  of 
where  the  soothsayer's  ten  days 
w  the  time  not  accounted  for:)  I 
ig  for  these,  as  Xenophon  has  said 
•out  their  continuance,  we  cannot 
nth  too  long  a  time  for  them  all : 
make  just  fifteen  months  from  their 
rom  Ephesus  to  their  arrival  at 
Dur  author  placing  this  account  at 
tie  book,  has  induced  all  the  learned 
,  meet  with,  to  suppose,  that  the 
leir  transactions,  from  their  first 
to  their  joining  of  Thimbron,  took 
e  than  fifteen  months.  This  has 
still  a  worse  mistake,  by  misplacing 
the  expedition  in  all  the  chronolo- 
Diodorus  Siculus  places  the  ex- 
the  last  of  the  ninety-fourth  Olyra- 
Thimbron's  passing  over  into  Asia, 
r  upon  Tissaphernes,  in  the  first  of 
iffch  Olympiad,  and  all  have  follow- 
far  as  I  can  perceive,  without  ex- 
x>  the  affair.  However  it  is  most 
:  from  their  departure  under  Cyrus, 
nction  with  Thimbron,  was   very 

*  Pace  189.  *  Page  184. 

■  this  beyond  all  dispute,  are  the  dis- 
are  only  computed  to  Cotyora  :  for  from 
e  battle  are  one  million  six  thousand  and 
i  the  battle  to  Cotyora  one  million  eight 
lundred  stadia,  in  all  three  million  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  the  whole  sum  men- 
lophon  at  the  end  of  the  book,  without 
otiee  of  their  travels  after  they  left  Co- 
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near  if  not  quite  two  full  years ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  year  of  the  expedition  ought 
to  be  fixed  in  the  third  of  the  ninety-fourth 
Olympiad,  and  this  will  account  for  the  chasm 
or  non-action  which  Mr  Spelman  has  s  dis- 
covered in  Diodorus,  that  year.  In  order  to 
make  out  what  I  advance,  I  reckon  up  the  time 
thus;  namely, 

Months, 
From  Ephesus  to  the  battle,  .    ....    7 

From  the  battle  to  Cotyora, 8 

From  their  arrival  at  Cotyora,  to  their  join- 
ing Seuthes,  (upon  a  moderate  computa- 
tion,)   6 

Serve  under  8euthes, % 

From  their  leaving  8euthes,  to  their  joining 
Thimbron,  must  be  near % 

25 

The  two  months  they  served  under  Benthos, 
were  in  the  middle  of  winter  (suppose  Decem- 
ber and  January),  which  is  the  only  mention 
of  the  season  of  the  year  in  the  whole  book. 
From  thence  we  gather,  that  the  battle  waa 
fought  about  the  latter  end  of  September ;  that 
they  were  in  the  snows  of  Armenia  about  the 
beginning  of  January,  came  to  Trebisond  to- 
wards the  end  of  February,  and  arrived  at  Co- 
tyora about  the  beginning  of  June.  They  set 
out  from  hence  towards  the  latter  end  of  July, 
joined  Seuthes  at  the  end  of  November,  and 
were  incorporated  with  the*  troops  under  Thim- 
bron, the  March  following,  two  full  years  from 
their  first  departure  from  Ephesus,  to  serve 
under  Cyrus.  The  Greeks,  it  is  well  known, 
began  their  year  from  the  6  summer  solstice. 
Therefore,  as  this  army  returned  when  Thim- 
bron passed  over  into  Asia,  (as  is  plain  from 
Xenophon)  that  is,  in  the  spring  of  the  first  of 
the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad;  so  it  is  apparent, 
that  Cyrus  mustered  his  forces,  and  departed 
from  Sardes  in  the  spring  of  the  third  of  the 
ninety-fourth  Olympiad ;  which  was  two  years 
before  their  junction  with  the  Lacedemonian 
general.  Archbishop  Usher  plainly  saw  some 
difficulty  in  this  particular ;  for,  in  repeating 
Xenophon's  words,  where  he  tells  us,  they 
were  eight  months  from  the  battle  to  Cotyora, 
this  learned  prelate  says, 7  "  It  ought  to  be  five, 


•  Introduction,  p.  viii. 

•  That  is,  the  first  month  after  the  summer  solstice. 
t  *'  Cotyora  venerant  octo  (vel  quinqne  potius  ut  Se- 
ries Histori*  postulare  vtdetar)  postpugnam  menslbus." 
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■>  the  course  or  the  history  afterwards  re- 
quires;1' iiii'iimu.;.  ^vicLl- iij L  iLmSil.  that  out  of 
the  fifteen  months  mentioned  by  Xcnophon, 
■t  tht  end  of  the  book,  some  time  ought  to  be 
allowed  fur  their  joining  the  Lacedsuuonisns. 
But,  with  ill  doe  respect  be  it  spoken,  three 
months  is  not  sufficient  fur  this  by  a  greet  deal ; 
for  instance,  they  Fluid  at  Coiyora  forty-five  days, 
and  served  under  Sculhcs  two  niom.h«.  besides 
a  very  considers Ij I e  train  of  actions  btitli  before 
and  after  ;  all  of  which  together  could  not,  ac- 
cording to  my  compulation,  tuke  up  much  less 
than  len  mouthi.  But  further,  if  we  collect 
the  days  from  the  Geld  of  battle,  to  their  arri- 
val at  Cotyora,  as  they  lie  scattered  in  Xeno- 
pbon,  we  shall  find  more  than  seven  months 
accounted  for,  besides  two  or  three  places 
where  time  is  not  strictly  mentioned  ;  which 
plainly  shows  that  no  error  can  be  crept  into 
the  tent;  bul  that  eight  months  was  the  lime 
they  spent  in  this  march. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  battle  was  fought 
in  the  fourth  of  the  ninety -fourth  Olympiad ; 
but  then  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  il ;  where- 
as, Diodorut  affirms,  that  Cyrus  I  hired  his 
mercenaries,  sent  to  the  Laceda-monians  for 
assistance,  mosUired  his  army  at  Sardes,  ond 
began  his  march  this  same  year ;  (-  supposing, 
without  doubt,  that  they  spent  bul  fifteen 
months  in  the  whole  of  their  travels)  nil  which, 
as  I  think,  I  have  proved  beyond  all  contradic- 
tion, ought  to  bo  placed  in  the  third  of  the 


Hsrmene-  This  will  reiidar  what  1  liinu 
above  very  probsbla,  su.  that  out  author 
no  regular  journal  of  this  expedition ;  for. 
bail,  where  could  bo  ham  mure  Uimira  le  i 
than  on  hoard,  whtrra  b*  could  han  not 
else  to  do,  then)  being  pilot*  to  steer  the  co 
and  sailors  to  manage  the  ships  < 

It  is  evident,  from  the  digrvaaion  in  lbs 
Ihj»L  •*  about  Diana's  uttering,  thai  oar  u 
did  not  writo  *  this  history  in  its  present  I 
till  several  years  olln  his  return  from  lbs 

sons  going  a-hunting  j  whereas  il  is  p 
plain,  that  al  the  lime  we  are  speaking  of, 


dm)  I 


!,<;.  :...■! 


He  staid  it 


troops,  till  Agesilaus  was  recalled,  stul 
Ihe  buttle  of  C'heronea  he  retired  to  8< 
7' In  j  battle  was  fought  in  the  second  oi 
ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  noai  Gve  years  i 
his  return  from  the  expedition.  Id  this  il 
vul  ho  married,  and  had  Ino  sons;  audi 
these  were  grown  up.  which  we  must  wji 


Ibis,  h 


nt  of  the 


«eiu.  v 
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in  Upper  Asia,  80  thai  if  some  trivial  mat- 
ton  havo  slipped  hie  meatory,  it  is  not  at  all  to 
bo  vpondaved  at,  since  it  waa  panned  so  many 
after  the  amuire  it  mentions  were  trane- 


And  here  I  eannot  lorbear  to  expreai  some 
done*,  coaeerniag  our  author's  age  at  the  time 
mm  era  treating  e£  Diograee  Laertiue,  affirms 
that  he  died  in  the  first  of  the  one  hundred  end 
fifth  Oiynrpiad ;  and  LuciaD,  that  he  lived  to 
he  opwarde  of  ninety  years  of  age.  So,  when 
he  accompanied  Cyrus  into  Asia,  he  most  be 
at  least  fifty-one:  which  to  me  seems  quite 
Irreconcilable  with  the  account  he  gives  as  of 
hinrnlf  When  their  commanders  were  all 
fleet!  oy ad,  die  Greeks  were  under  great  anxiety, 
me  being  in  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  in 
die  neighbourhood  of  a  great  army,  and  all 
their  beet  officers  murdered.  The  army  was 
ao  dispirited,  that  no  one  seemed  to  take  any 
care  for  its  preservation.  Xenophon,  revolv- 
ing theee  things  in  hie  mind,  says  to  himself, 
1 "  Do  I  stay  for  the  arrival  of  a  general  from 
Greece  to  take  the  command  upon  him  1  Or 
do  I  wait  for  years  to  accomplish  myself  1 
Bat  I  shall  in  vain  hope  to  grow  older,  if  I 
thie  day  surrender  myself  up  to  the  enemy." 
He  therefore  immediately  calls  up  the  captains 
who  had  served  under  his  friend  Proxenus,  and 
proposes  the  election  of  officers  in  the  room  of 
those  who  were  put  to  death ;  and  concludes 
hie  speech  with  saying,  that  if  they  should 
chooee  him  for  their  commander,  he  would 
not  excuse  himself  by  reason  of  his  age.  These 
two  passages,  compared  with  Phalinus  calling 
him  boy  *  in  the  second  book,  and  his  taking 
notice  of  himself  frequently  as  the  youngest 
officer,  do  almost  prevail  upon  me  to  think, 
that  he  waa  no  more  than  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  years  of  age ;  his  beard  not  fully 
grown,  and  therefore  he  might  with  some  pro- 
priety be  called  boy.  Proxenus  was  but  thirty 
when  pat  to  death,  and  consequently  we  must 
suppose  Xenophon  to  be  less,  when  he  talks 
of  excusing  bis  age  to  the  officers  who  served 

general,  B.  xiv.  c  5.  The  only  time  I  can  find  he  men- 
Uoas  Xenophon 'a  name,  Is  his  warring  against  the  Thra* 
dans.    B.  xiv.  c.6. 

t'lym  »Zv  rip  i%  wolm(  wtktmf  OT(*Tity\*  ir{o£»«w 
ra«T*  ir{*gi««r  ;  rti>»r  i|Xis*«*  iftmvrm  iKStTv  mvmfuvm  • 
•v  ykf  \ywy'  fn  «r{irj6vTif»$  lrop*«,  ikv  ruftif^r  wftm 

ip«vT*r  to? « JToA.i/iioi;, where  it  is  plain  by  *•* ir/Suri(o$, 
that  he  looked  upon  himself  as  too  young  to  command. 
•Page  901. 


under  Proxenus ;  eke  what  he  said  must  have 
been  looked  upon  aa  a  banter  upon  the  years  of 
his  friend,  and  upon  the  men  who  served  under 
such  a  boy.  It  may  be  answered  that  as  the 
Athenians  never  pressed  men  into  their  armies, 
who  were  above  the  age  of  forty,  so  Xenophon 
might  say  be  would  not  refuse  the  command 
by  pleading  this  custom :  but  this  will  be  found 
to  square  but  very  indifferently  with  all  the 
other  particulars ;  for  had  he  been  upwards  of 
fifty,  he  had  been  older  than  Clearchus,  3  whom 
all  the  rest  submitted  to  of  course,  and  con- 
sequently can  never  be  supposed  to  be  the 
youngest  commander,  when  new  ones  were 
chosen.  Besides,  it  is  not  credible,  that  a  man 
would  go  volunteer  in  such  an  expedition  as  this, 
that  is,  to  march  one  thousand  two  hundred 
miles  into  an  enemy's  country,  and  then,  when 
a  command  was  offered  him,  talk  of  refusing  it 
upon  the  account  of  his  advanced  age.  And 
though  the  Athenians  did  exempt  men  from 
forced  service  at  the  age  of  forty,  yet  this  waa 
only  with  respect  to  the  common  soldiers; 
their  generals  were  not  thought  the  worse  for 
being  above  that  age.  I  think  I  may  leave  it 
to  all  the  world  to  judge,  whether  it  would  not 
be  ridiculous  in  any  general  to  talk  of  resigning 
upon  account  of  his  age  at  fifty-one,  especially 
when  he  waa  affirming  upon  every  occasion, 
that  he  waa  one  of  the  youngest  officers  in  the 
army. 

I  cannot  take  my  leave  without  pointing  out 
a  very  considerable  error  in  Arbuthnot's  tables, 
which  has  misled  Mr  Spelman  in  reducing  the 
Greek  to  the  English  measures  at  the  end  of 
the  book  ;  for  who  could  have  any  suspicion  of 
the  correctness  of  a  work,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, was  overlooked  by  some  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  in  Europe  1  These  tables  make  the 
fireek  foot  somewhat  larger  than  the  English 
foot:  the  pace  to  contain  five  feet  English, 
and  yet  the  stadium  to  contain  about  one  hun- 
dred paces,  four  feet  four  and  a  half  inches ; 
so  that  six  hundred  Greek  feet  are  not  equal 
to  five  hundred  and  five  English  feet ;  and  so 
the  fMXKH,  which  contains  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  Greek  feet,  is  made  equal  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  five  paces  five  feet,  that  is  four  thou- 

■  Page  SOS.  Aa  the  oldest  officer,  the  rest  being  with- 
out experience.  If  we  may  guess  at  the  rest  by  the 
ages  of  those  mentioned,  they  muat  ail  be  young  men. 
Proxenus  waa  but  thirty,  Agias  and  Socrates  about 
forty,  when  put  to  death. 
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■and  end  thirty  English  feet.  This  error  irises 
from  computing  by  the  falhom.  instead  of  the 
pace ;  and  if  this  mistake  be  rectified  in  the 
neit  edition,  the  tabic*  will  be  correct  for  any 
thing  I  know  at  present  to  the  contrary.  The 
■ureal  way  of  reducing  the  ancient  measures  to 
those  of  the  moderni,  is  to  keep  in  mind  the  true 
proportion  of  their  respective  fast.  Thus  nine 
hundred  and  silly  Greek  feet  are  equal  to  nine 
hundred  and  aiity-acTen  English,  and  therefore 


id  and  I 


the  thirty  four  thousand  sn  handled  a 
stadia,  contained  in  the  whole  expedition 
return  of  this  army,  will,  when  reducrd  to 
meaaurea,  amount  to  three  thousand  nine  i 
dred  and  aiily-sii  milca.  The  Greek  mill 
fitua  if  leaa  than  an  English  mile  by  (our  li 
ilrcd  and  forty  live  Engliab  feet  An  En; 
mile  eontaina  five  thousand  two  bund™!  i 
forty-one  Greek  feet. 

B.  Fount. 
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i  have  hitherto  related  the  action*  of  the 
ti  in  their  expedition  with  Cyrus,  and  in 
arch  to  the  Euxine  sea ;  how  they  arrived 
abisond,  a  Greek  city,  and  offered  the 
iees  they  had  Towed  to  the  gods,  in  return 
Mir  safety,  in  the  place  where  they  first 
into  the  territories  of  their  friends, 
sr  that  they  had  assembled  to  consider  of 
mainder  of  their  march,  and  Antileon  of 
a  first  rose  up,  and  spoke  in  the  follow- 
anner.  "  For  my  part,  gentlemen  !  I  am 
j  tired  with  preparing  my  baggage,  with 
ig  and  running,  carrying  my  arms,  and 
ing  in  my  rank,  and  with  mounting  the 
and  fighting ;  and  therefore  now  desire, 
we  are  arrived  at  the  sea,  to  l  sail  from 
forward,  freed  from  these  labours,  and 
led  out,  2  like  Ulysses,  sleeping  to  arrive 

it*  rl  xoijriv.  Xeuophon,  as  we  shall  see  after* 
perpetually  uaes  *i{*  *ott»tr$*i,  to  travel  by 
i  opposition  to  *-xi7»,  to  travel  by  sea.  There  is  a 
asarkable  passage  in  the  Institution  of  Cyrua, 
ear  anthor,  speaking  of  the  posts  instituted  by 
ft  Cyras,  says  that  these  posts,  performed  by 
ware  the  moat  expeditious  method  of  travelling 
I,  rmw  iv$(mrt*mw  wify  wofttmv  mvrti  t»%i»tii.— 
r  author  is  not  singular  in  thia  use  of  the  word  ; 
as  Swains,  speaking  of  the  expedition  of  Arta- 
against  Evagoraa,  king  of  Cyprus,  calls  his  land* 
tkomgh  it  consisted  of  horse,  as  well  as  foot,  *%(h* 
•»*•:  his  words  are  these ;  rl&vyke  -ri£i»  o-Tf«> 
P9fiim9  $»  Tf  i«tterr»  rvv  imrivn.  I  imagine  this 
i  the  word  in  Greek  may  have  given  occasion  to 
rase  peeUkus  ire  in  the  Latin  authors,  and  to  Caesar, 
titular,  to  say,  Lucius  Caesar  pedibus  Adrametum 


rwif  'Of  vrriic.  Thia  relates  to  Ulysses  arriving 
in  Ithaca,  where  the  Phaeacian  sailors  left  htm  in 
odittoo. 

M*  if*  irt  ty»ftm$p  3}«r«r,  itSf*nft$vow  0*rya>. 
ion  thia  verse  to  show  that  D'Ablancourt  had  no 
to  excuse  his  leaving  out  dormant,  by  laying  that 
ly  an  ornament,  and  not  a  point  of  history. 


in  Greece."  The  soldiers,  hearing  this,  ap- 
plauded him,  and  first  another,  and  then  all 
present  expressed  the  same  desire.  Upon  thia 
Cheirisophns  rose  up  and  said, M  Gentlemen ! 
Anazibius  is  my  friend,  and,  at  present,  admi- 
ral ;  if,  therefore,  yon  think  proper  to  send  me 
to  him,  I  make  no  doubt  of  returning  with 
galleys  and  ships  to  transport  you ;  and  since 
you  are  disposed  to  go  by  sea,  stay  here  till 
I  return,  which  will  be  very  suddenly."  The 
soldiers,  hearing  this,  were  very  well  satisfied, 
and  decreed  that  he  should  set  sail  immediately. 
After  him,  Xenophon  got  up  and  spoke  to 
this  effect  "  Cheirisophus  is  gone  to  provide 
ships  for  us ;  in  the  meantime,  we  propose  to 
stay  here.  I  shall  therefore  acquaint  you  with 
what  I  think  proper  for  us  to  do  during  our 
stay.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  supply  our- 
selves with  provisions  out  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, for  the  market  here  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  us :  besides,  few  of  us  are  furnished 
with  money  to  provide  ourselves  with  what  we 
want,  and  the  country  is  inhabited  by  the  ene- 
my. We  shall  therefore  expose  ourselves  to 
lose  many  of  our  men,  if,  when  we  go  in  search 
of  provisions,  we  are  careless  and  unguarded : 
so  that  I  am  of  opinion,  when  you  go  out  upon 
these  expeditions,  you  ought  to  take  3  guides, 


s  Xuv  w(99*ttm7(.  I  suspect  there  is  here  some  corrup- 
tion in  the  text ;  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  rvv 
wfvo/tmtf  ;  Muretus  has  a  mind  it  should  be  rvv  *?«if  f 
^oif,  but  that  does  not  satisfy:  both  the  Latin  transla- 
tors have  said  per  excursion**;  but  how  could  they  get 
provisions  otherwise  than  by  excursions?  D'Ablancourt 
haa  made  very  good  sense  of  it  by  saying,  fu'nu'y  edtte 
point  eans  eseorte;  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  shown 
that  *r{ovop4  signifies  the  escort  that  attends  on  foragers. 
I  ahall  therefore  venture  to  make  a  small  variation  in 
the  text,  a  liberty  I  believe  I  have  not  above  twice  in- 
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In  order  lo  ho  safe,  and  not  wander  about  the 
country  without  them,  and  that  (he  cere  of  pro- 
Tiding  them  be  left  to  us."  Thia  being-  re- 
solved, he  went  on.  "  Hear  also  what  I  have 
farther  to  say.  Some  of  you  will,  no  doubt, 
desire  to  go  out  for  plunder.  Lot  all  such 
therefore  acquaint  ui  with  their  intentions,  and 
to  what  part  of  the  country  they  propose  to  go  ; 
that  we  may  know  the  number  both  of  thoae 
who  go,  and  of  those  (hat  alay,  and  assist  the 
farmer  in  any  thing  they  want ;  and  if  it  shall 
be  found  necessary  to  send  out  succours,  that 
we  may  know  whither  to  •end  them  ;  and  that. 
if  any  person  of  lees  experience  undertakes  any 
thing,  by  endeavouring  to  know  (be  atrength  of 
the  enemy,  we  may  be  able  to  odviw  him." 
Thia  also  whs  resolved.  ■'  In  the  neit  place, 
consider  this,"  says  he:  "  The  enemy  having 
leisure  to  mako  reprisals,  may,  wj|h  justice, 


sured  that  Clwirwiiphin  would  return  w 
sufficient  number  of  ahipa  to  transport  ne, 
I  am  going  to  aay  would  be  unneonsMry  ■ 
na  that  is  uncertain,  I  think  wo  oughl,  ■ 
same  time,  tu  endeavour  U<  provide  uttn 
with  ships  from  hence  I  for,  if  we  are  all 
supplied,  when  h"  arrive*  we  shall  havea| 
cr  Dumber  of  alii  pa  to  (ralmport  Da ;  and, 
hrinits  none,  wo  shall  make  use  of  th« 
have  provided.  1  obnervo  many  ships  ■ 
along  this  cosat ;  these,  if  we  drain-  lbs  in 
lants  of  Trebisond  to  supply  us  with  atu| 
strength,  we  may  bring  to  the  shore,  and,  ti 
off  their  rudders  plant  a  guard  upon  tliem,  6 


ghi" 


-,-i  .  .:■ 


of  what  belong*  to  thorn,  and  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  ua  by  being  posted  upon  eminences 

think  we  ought  to  place  out-gnanJa  round  the 
camp;  and  if,  by  turns  we  mount  tho  guard, 
and  watch  (he  motion"  of  the  enemy,  we  shall 
be  the  less  ciposed  to  a  surprise.  Take  this 
also   into  your  consideration.     If  wo  were  as- 


,  I  an  it  my  self  ut<Hil«i] 


we  propose."  This  also  was  resolved.  ■  The 
I  h  i  n  g  1  w  ou  Id  reco  rumen  &  to  yorrr  eoiiaaaWiaa 
says  he,  "  is,  whether  it  may  not  bar  rasas 
to  subsist  those  belonging  to  the  (hips,  as  Is 
they  stay  in  our  service,  nut  of  the  psMca 
and  pay  them  their  fraight,  that  tbey  msy 
their  sccount  in  serving  Us."  This  was 
resolved.  «  I  think,"  added  Xenophoo,  I 
if  by  this  means  wc  ehoulil  be  disappoint! 
a  sufficient  number  of  ship*,  wo  ongftt  |g , 
the  towns,  thst  bonier  on  the  ana,  to  r 
the  roads,  which,  as  we  art  informed,  an?: 
ly  passable  :  for  thry  will  obey  out  orders, 
through  fear  and  a  deairo  to  lie  rid  of  us." 
Upon  thia  (hey  all  cried  out.  that  then 
no  necessity  to  repair  the  road*.  Xenoi 
therefore,  seeing  their  folly,  declined'  cajl 
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any  question  relating  to  that,  but  prevailed  on 
the  towns  near  the  see  to  mend  their  roads,  of 
their  own  accord;  telling  them,  that  if  the 
roads  were  good,  the  Greeks  would  the  sooner 
leave  their  country.  The  inhabitants  of  Tre- 
bisond  let  them  have  a  galley  with  fifty  oars, 
of  which  they  gave  the  command  to  1  Dexip- 
ans,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta : 
bat  he,  neglecting  to  take  any  transport  ships, 
went  away  with  the  galley,  and  sailed  out 
ef  the  Euxine  sea.  However,  he  afterwards 
received  condign  punishment;  for,  being  in 
Thrace  in  the  service  of  Seuthes,  and  ear- 
ning on  some  intrigues  there,  he  was  slain  by 
Meander  the  Lacedemonian.  The  inhabitants 
•f  Trebisond  also  supplied  them  with  a  galley 
sf  thirty  oars,  of  which  Polycrates  an  Athe- 
ism, had  the  command,  who  brought  all  the 
fransport  ships  he  seiied  to  the  shore  before 
las  camp,  and  the  Greeks,  taking  out  their 
cargoes,  appointed  guards  to  take  charge  of 
ten,  and  retained  the  ships  for  their  passage, 
m  the  meantime,  the  soldiers  went  out  to  get 
plunder,  some  succeeding,  and  others  not. 
But  Cleemetos,  in  attacking  a  strong  place  with 
sis  own,  and  another  company,  was  slain  to- 
gether with  many  others. 

IL  When  the  provisions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  so  far  consumed,  that  the  parties 
could  not  return  the  same  day,  Xenophon, 
taking  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trebisond 
far  his  guides,  led  out  one  half  of  the  army 
•gainst  the  Drillians,  leaving  the  other  to  guard 
the  camp:  because  the  Colchians,  being 
driven  oat  of  their  houses,  were  got  together 
is  great  numbers,  and  encamped  upon  the 


•  Aigi'mrt v  Awu»vi*lv  «-i{ iotiiov.  Hutchinson  has  ren- 
anesl  this  Datppun  Laconem  istius  loci  accoltm,  and 
frAMaaeonrt.  in  the  same  lenie,  qui  demturoit  en  ees 
fMrfcWFVJs.  This  I  do  not  take  to  be  the  sense  of 
*ifi»n«c,  ia  thil  piaee,  which  I  think  Leunclarius  has 
vary  properly  Dtzippum  Laeonem  e  Sparta 
The  ancient  aothon  in  treating  of  the  affairs  of 
lians,  almost  always  distinguish  between 
Sjbj  inhabitants  of  Sparta  and  those  of  Laceds»mon,  that 
S  nf  tbrcomntry  adjoining  to  it,  the  former  of  whom  at 
Ua  tiasa  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  consisted  but  of 
tight  taonsaad  men,  and  were  looked  upon  as  better 
■Mam  than  the  latter;  for  we  rind  Dcmaratus,  in 
Btfoaetaa,  saying  to  Xerxes  at  the  affair  of  Thermopylae 
br«  it*M  Amtttimtffwt  Zwrngr*,  a-iXif  mvtfmv  ex-raxtr- 
%'&«**  *aJLirr*-  **i  oCtoi  trmwrts  iftoTot  n><  to!>«  ivbxSt 
s«Xfra^iM<r«*  e?  yt  pn»  «\Xoi  Ansa  J aiyuivioi,  tovtoiti 
***  ti%  S#iii9i,«^a^oi  H.  These  inhabitants  of  the 
tsaatry  of  Lacedsnnon  are  particularly  called  sri*  io**oi 
systrabo:  who,  be  tells  us,  were  freed  by  the  Romans, 
vhen  those  of  Sparta  were  under  the  oppression  of  their 
tyrant*. 


eminences.  These  guides  did  not  lead  them 
to  those  places  where  provisions  were  easy  to 
be  had,  because  the  inhabitants  were  their 
friends ;  but  conducted  them  with  great  cheer- 
fulness into  the  territories  of  the  Drillians,  by 
whom  they  had  been  ill  treated.  This  is  a 
mountainous  country,  and  of  difficult  access, 
and  the  people  the  most  warlike  of  all  those 
who  live  near  the  Euxine  sea. 

As  soon  as  the  Greeks  entered  their  coun- 
try, the  Drillians  set  fire  to  all  the  places  they 
thought  easy  to  be  taken,  and  then  went  away. 
80  that  the  Greeks  found  nothing  but  swine 
and  oxen,  and  some  other  cattle  that  escaped 
the  fire.  There  was  one  place  called  their 
metropolis,  whither  they  had  all  betaken  them- 
selves. This  place  was  surrounded  by  a  s  val- 
ley, exceeding  deep,  and  the  access  to  it  was 
difficult  However,  the  targeteers,  advancing 
five  or  six  stadia  before  the  heavy-armed  men, 
passed  the  valley,  and  seeing  there  a  great 
many  cattle  with  other  things,  attacked  the 
place.  They  were  followed  by  many  pikemen, 
who  had  left  the  camp  to  get  provisions :  so 
that  the  number  of  those  who  passed  the  valley, 
amounted  to  above  two  thousand  men.  These 
finding  themselves  unable  to  take  the  place  by 
storm  (for  it  was  surrounded  with  a  large  ditch 
and  a  rampart,  upon  which  there  were  pal- 
isades, and  many  wooden  towers)  endeavoured 
to  retreat;  but  the  enemy  attacked  the  rear, 
so  that,  not  being  able  to  make  their  retreat 
(for  the  pass,  which  led  from  the  place  to  the 
valley,  was  so  narrow  they  could  only  go  one 
by  one)  they  sent  to  Xenophon,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  heavy-armed  men.  The  mes- 
senger acquainted  him  that  the  place  was  fur- 
nished with  great  quantities  of  effects ;  "  But," 
says  he, "  it  is  so  strong,  we  cannot  make  our- 
selves masters  of  it :  neither  is  it  easy  for  us  to 
retreat ;  for  the  enemy  sallying  from  the  place, 
attacks  our  rear,  and  the  recess  is  difficult." 

Xenophon,  hearing  this,  advanced  to  the 
brink  of  the  valley,  and  ordered  the  heavy- 
armed  men  to  stand  to  their  arms ;  then  passing 
over  with  the  captains,  he  considered  whether 
it  were  better  to  bring  off  those  who  bad  al- 
ready passed,  or  to  send  for  the  heavy-armed 
men  to  come  over  also,  in  expectation  of 
taking  the  place.  He  found  the  first  could  not 
be  brought  off  without  considerable  loss,  and 
the  captains  wero  also  of  opinion  that  the 
place  might  be  taken.    80  Xenophon  consented, 

•  X«(i*{«.    See  note  4,  page  836. 
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relying  upon  the  victims;  for  the  prieiU 
had  foretold  there  would  be  an  action,  and 
that  their 1  excursion  would  be  attended  with 
•access.  He  sent  therefore  the  captains  to 
bring  over  the  heavy-armed  men,  and  him- 
self staid  there,  and  drew  off  the  targeteers 
without  suffering  any  of  them  to  skirmish. 
As  soon  as  the  heavy-armed  men  came  up,  he 
ordered  each  of  the  captains  to  draw  up  their 
several  companies  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
thought  most  advantageous.  He  did  this,  be- 
cause those  captains,  who  were  in  a  perpetual 
emulation  of  gallantry,  stood  near  to  one  an- 
other. While  these  orders  were  putting  in 
execution,  he  commanded  all  the  targeteers  to 
advance  with  their  fingers  s  in  the  slings  of 
their  darts,  which,  when  the  signal  was  given, 
they  were  to  lance,  and  the  archers  with  their 
arrows  on  the  string,  which,  upon  a  signal  also, 
they  were  to  discharge ;  at  the  same  time  he 
ordered  the  light-armed  men  to  have  their 
pouches  full  of  stones ;  and  appointed  proper 
persons  to  see  these  orders  executed.  When 
every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  captains  and 
lieutenants,  and  the  men,  who  valued  them- 
selves no  less  than  their  leaders,  stood  all  in 
their  ranks,  and  viewed  one  another,  (for  by 
reason  of  the  ground  the  army  made  a  fine  ap- 
pearance) they  sung  the  pssan,  and  the  trumpet 
sounded ;  then  the  army  shouted,  the  heavy- 
armed  men  ran  on,  and  javelins,  arrows,  leaden 
balls,  and  stones  thrown  by  hand,  flew  among 
the  enemy;  some  of  the  men  even  throwing 
fire  at  them.  The  great  quantity  of  these  mis- 
sive weapons  forced  them  both  from  the  pali- 
sades and  the  towers;  so  that  Agasias  of 
Stymphalus,  and  Philozenus  of  Pelena,  laying 
down  their  arms,  mounted  the  rampart  in  their 
vests  only;  when  some,  being  drawn  up  by 
their  companions,  and  others  getting  up  by 
themselves,  the  place  was  taken,  as  they  imagin- 
ed. Upon  this,  the  targeteers  and  light-armed 
men,  rushing  in,  plundered  every  thing  they 
could  find,  while  Xenophon,  standing  at  the 
gates,  kept  as  many  of  the  heavy-armed  men 
as  he  could,  without :  because  other  bodies  of 
the  enemy  appeared  upon   some    eminences, 


a  Tixoc  riff  «£i*ou.  Hotchinton  understands  igo$»c 
in  this  place  to  relate  to  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from 
the  place,  where  they  teem  to  have  engaged  themselves 
rashly ;  I  have  rather  chosen  to  explain  It  of  their  ex- 
cursion in  quest  of  provisions,  which  sense  I  find  Le- 
anelavius  has  followed. 

»  &tnyxukKTt*ivtv;  ;(*»».    See  note  2,  page  212. 


strongly  fortified.  Not  long  after,  there  wsj  i 
cry  heard  within,  and  the  men  came  flying, 
some  with  what  they  had  got-,  and  others,  pos- 
sibly, wounded.  Upon  this,  there  was  grat 
crowding  about  the  gates.  Those  who  got 
through,  being  asked  what  the  matter  was,  nid 
there  was  a  fort  within,  from  which  the  enemy 
sallied,  and  wounded  our  men  who  were  in  the 
place. 

Xenophon,  hearing  this,  ordered  Tcinidei 
the  crier  to  publish,  that  all  who  desired  to 
partake  of  the  plunder  should  go  in ;  many, 
therefore,  prepared  themselves  to  enter,  tad, 
rushing  in,  drove  back  those  who  were  endea- 
vouring to  get  out,  and  shut  up  the  eneny 
•gain  within  the  fort.  The  Greeks  plundered 
and  carried  off  every  thing  they  found  withost 
it;  while  the  heavy-armed  men  stood  to  tier 
arms,  some  round  the  palisades,  and  othea 
upon  the  road  that  led  to  the  fort.  Then  Xe- 
nophon and  the  captains  considered  whether  it 
were  possible  to  take  it,  for  in  that  case,  they 
secured  their  retreat,  which,  otherwise,  wodd 
be  exceeding  difficult :  but,  upon  consideratiea, 
the  fort  was  found  to  be  altogether  impregna- 
ble. Upon  this  they  prepared  for  their  retrett, 
and  each  of  the  men  pulled  up  the  palissdei 
that  were  next  to  him ;  then  the  useless  peo- 
ple, together  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
heavy-armed  men,  were  sent  out  to  get  plea- 
der ;  but  the  captains  retained  those,  in  whoa 
each  of  them  confided. 

As  soon  as  they  began  their  retreat,  the  ene- 
my sallied  upon  them,  in  great  numbers,  armed 
with  bucklers,  spears,  greaves,  and  Paphlef*- 
nian  helmets ;  while  others  got  upon  the  boos* 
on  each  side  of  the  street  that  led  to  the  fort, 
so  that  it  was  not  safe  to  pursue  them  to  die 
gates  of  it,  for  they  threw  great  pieces  of  tim- 
ber from  above,  which  made  it  dangerous  both 
to  stay,  and  to  retire;  and  the  night  coming  on, 
increased  the  terror.     While  they  were  engaged 
with  the  enemy  under  this  perplexity,  some  god 
administered  to  them  a  means  of  safety;  lor 
one  of  the  houses  on  the  right  hand  took  fire 
on  a  sudden  :  who  set  fire  to  it  is  not  known; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  house  fell  in,  the  enemy 
quitted  all  those  on  the  right,  and  Xenophon 
being  taught  this  expedient  by  fortune,  ordered 
all  the  houses  on  the  left  to  be  set  on  fire. 
These  being  built  of  wood  were  soon  in  a  name, 
upon  which  the  enemy   quitted   them    also. 
There  only  now  remained  those  in  the  front 
to  disturb  them,  it  being  evident  they  designed 
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•  attack  them   in  their  retreat  and  descent 
am  the  fort    Upon  this,  Xenophon  ordered 
1  who  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  missive  , 
eapons  to  bring  wood,  and  lay  it  in  the  mid-  ! 
ay  between  them  and    the  enemy.     When ' 
iey  had  brought  enough,  they  set  fire  to  it ; 
iting  fire  at  the  same  time  to  the  houses  that , 
era  next  the  rampart,  in  order  to  employ  the  j 
lemy.      Thns,  by  interposing  fire  between  •■ 
wmselves  and  the  Barbarians,  they,  with  dif-  | 
rulty,  made  good  their  retreat ;  the  city,  with  j 
1   the  houses,  towers,  palisades,  and   every 
Jng  else  but  the  fort,  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
The  next  day  the  Greeks  marched  away  with 
is  provisions  they  had  taken ;  but  apprehend- 
ig  tome  danger  in  the  descent  to  Trebisond 
be  it  was  a  steep  and  narrow  defile)  they 
laced  a  false  ambuscade.    A  certain  Mysian 
f  birth  as  well  as  name,  taking  four  or  five 
tastan*  with  him,  stopped  in  a  thicket,  affect- 
ig  an  endeavour  to  conceal  himself  from  the 
Demy,  while  the  flashing  of  their  brazen  buck- 
is  discovered  them  here  and  there.    The  ene- 
ly,  therefore,  seeing  this,  were  afraid  of  it,  as 
f  a  real  ambuscade ;  in  the  meantime  the  ar- 
ty descended.    As  soon  as  the  Mysian  judged 
ley  were  advanced  far  enough,  he  gave  the 
tgnal  to  his  companions  to  fly  in  all  baste  ;  and 
e  himself,  leaving  the  thicket,  fled,  and  they 
nth  him.     The  Cretans  (expecting  to  be  over- 
ages) left  the  road,  and  rolling  down  into  the 
alleys,  got  safe  to  a  wood ;  but  the  Mysian,  keep- 
Bg  the  road,  called  out  for  help,  when  some  ran 
9  his  assistance,  and  brought  him  off  wounded. 
raflea,  after  they  had  rescued  him,  retreated 
bwry,  though  exposed  to  the  enemy's  missive 
reasons,  while  some  of  the  Cretans  discharged 
atv  arrows  in  return.    Thus  they  all  arrived 
I  the  camp  in  safety. 

IIL  When  neither  Cheirisophus  returned, 
Mr  the  ships  they  had  provided  were  sufficient 
s)  transport  them,  and  no  more  provisions  were 
s)  be  had,  they  determined  to  leave  the  coun- 
ty. To  this  end  they  put  on  board  all  their 
■ck,  and  those  above  forty  years  of  age,  toge- 
ther with  the  women  and  children,  and  all  their 
baggage,  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  and 
appointed  Philesius  and  Sophsnetus,  the  old- 
est of  the  generals,  to  go  on  board,  and  take 
are  of  them.  The  rest  travelled  by  land,  the 
Neds  being  mended ;  and  the  third  day  they 
■rived  at  Cerazunt;  1a  Greek  city,  situated 


»B.'C  b( 


Cerasunt  was  the  place  whence 


in  the  country  of  the  Colchians  near  the  sea, 
and  a  colony  of  the  Sinopians.  Here  they 
staid  ten  days,  during  which  the  soldiers  were 
reviewed  in  their  arms,  and  an  account  taken 
of  their  number,  which  amounted  to  eight 
thousand  six  hundred.  These  were  all  that 
were  saved  out  of  about  ten  thousand  ;  the  rest 
were  destroyed  by  the  enemy  and  by  the  snow, 
and  some  by  sickness.  Here  each  man  receiv- 
ed his  share  of  the  money  that  had  been  raised 
by  the  sale  of  the  captives,  the  tenth  part  ef 
which  they  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  to  Di- 
ana of  Ephesus.  Of  this  each  of  the  generals 
received  a  part,  to  be  appropriated  by  them  to 
that  service.  Neon  the  Asinian  received  that 
which  was  designed  for  Cheirisophus. 

Xenophon,  therefore,  having  caused  an  of- 
fering to  be  made  for  Apollo,  consecrated  it  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Athenians  at  Delphos,  in- 
scribing it  with  his  own  name  and  that  of 
Proxenus,  who  was  slain  with  Clearchus,  there 
having  been  an  intercourse  of  hospitality  be- 
tween them.  As  to  that  part  of  the  money 
which  was  appropriated  to  Diana  of  Ephesus, 
he  left  it  with  Mcgabysus,  the  sacristan  of 
that  goddess  ;  2  when  he  departed  out  of  Asia 
in  company  with  Agesilaus,  with  a  design  to 
go  to  Bosotia,  conceiving  it  might  be  exposed 
to  some  danger  with  him  at  Chaeronca.  He 
enjoined  Megabysus,  if  he  escaped,  to  restore 
the  money  to  him,  otherwise  to  make  such  an 
offering  with  it,  as  he  thought  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  goddess,  and  dedicate  it  to 
her.  Afterwards,  when  Xenophon  was  ba- 
nished from  Athens,  and  lived  at  Scilus,  a  town 
built  by  the  Lacedaemonians  near  Olympia, 
Megabysus  came  to  Olympia  to  see  the  games, 
and  restored  the  deposit.  With  this  money, 
Xenophon  purchased  some  lands  in  honour  of 
the  goddess,  in  the  place  directed  by  the  ora- 
cle, through  which  the  river  8ellenus  happens 
to  run,  a  river  of  the  same  name  running  also 
hard  by  the   temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana, 


Lucullus,  In  hii  return  from  his  expedition  agalnit  Mi- 
thridates,  brought  cherry-trees  into'  Italy,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  680;  one  hundred  and  twenty  year*  after  that 
they  were  carried  into  Britain :  they  seem  to  have  had 
their  name  from  this  city,  or  the  city  from  them.  Tour- 
nefort  tells  us,  that  he  found  all  the  hills,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  it,  covered  with  those  trees.  Cerasunt 
was  afterwards  called  Pharnaceia,  though  Ptolemy, 
Strabo,  and  Pliny  make  them  different  towns. 

•  'On  «*-*m  ru,  'Adrift.**.  See  the  Life  of  Xeno- 
phon prefixed  to  this  translation,  where  this  and  many 
other  subsequent  passages  are  explained. 
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and  in  both  there  are  shell-fish,  1as  well  as 
other  fish  ;  besides,  there  are  in  this  place,  near 
Scilus,  wild  beasts  of  all  kinds  that  are  proper 
for  the  chase.  Xenophon  also  built  a  s  temple 
and  an  altar  with  this  consecrated  money ;  end 
from  that  time  offered  to  the  goddess  an  an- 
nual sacrifice  of  the  tenth  of  the  product  of 
every  season ;  and  all  the  inhabitants,  with  the 
men  and  women  in  the  neighbourhood,  partook 
of  the  feast ;  and  all  who  were  present  at  it  have 
barley  meal,  bread,  wine,  and  sweetmeats  in 
honour  of  the  goddess,  and  also  their  share  of 
the  victims  that  are  killed  from  the  consecrated 
lands,  and  of  the  game  that  is  taken.  For  the 
sons  of  Xenophon,  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  always  make  a  general  hunting 
•gainst  the  feast,  when  all  who  desired  it  hunt- 
ed along  with  them ;  and  wild  boars,  with  3  roe 
and  red  deer,  were  taken  both  upon  the  conse- 
crated lands,  and  upon  a  mountain  called 
Pholoe.  The  place  lies  near  the  road  that  leads 
from  Lacedsmon  to  Olympia,  about  twenty 
stadia  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  stands 
in  the  last  of  these  cities.  There  are  groves 
belonging  to  it,  and  hills  covered  with  trees, 
very  proper  to  feed  swine,  goats,  sheep,  and 
horses;  so  that  those  belonging  to  the  per- 
sons who  come  to  the  feast,  find  plenty  of 
pasture. 

The  temple  itself  stands  in  a  grove  of  fruit 
trees,  that  yield  all  sorts  of  fruit  proper  to  the 

*  Kiyx*'.  Under  the  title  of  K«yx«»  in  Greek,  and 
eonch*  in  Latin,  are  comprehended  the  infinite  variety 
of  shell  fiih  described  by  Pliny ;  most  of  which,  1  dare 
say,  I  hare  seen  in  Sir  Hans  Sloanc's  magnificent  and 
carious  collection  of  the  product  of  all  the  four  parts  of 
the  earth ;  which  collection  I  look  upon  as  a  much  bet- 
ter comment  upon  that  author,  than  all  that  has  been 
written  to  explain  him. 

•  'Ea-oiiio-i  Si  x«i  vs&v,  etc.  Pausanias  tells  us  that 
near  to  this  temple  stood  a  monument,  said  to  be  erected 
for  Xenophon,  with  his  statue  in  Pentelesian  marble. 
The  quarry  of  this  marble,  so  much  celebrated  among 
the  statuaries,  was  upon  a  mountain  of  that  name  near 
Athens ;  whatever  merit  this  marble  might  have,  we 
find  in  Pliny  that  the  first  statuaries  made  use  of  no 
other  than  that  of  Paros,  though,  since  that  time,  he 
■ays,  many  whiter  kinds  of  marble  have  been  discover- 
ed, and,  not  long  before  he  wrote,  in  the  quarries  of 
Luna,  a  sea-port  town  of  Tuscany.  I  have  lately  seen, 
In  the  hands  of  a  very  curious  person,  a  piece  of  marble 
just  brought  from  the  Island  of  Paros:  it  is  exceedingly 
white,  and  sparkles  like  the  fragments  of  the  most  an* 
dent  statues,  which,  by  these  circumstances,  as  well  as 
by  the  authority  of  the  best  authors,  plainly  appears  to 
have  been  of  that  marble. 

■  Ao{»*?ic.  See  note  5,  page  180,  upon  the  first  book. 
The  mountain  Pholoe  in  Arcadia  was  famous  for  all 
sorts  of  game. 


4  It  resembles  in  little  the  temple  of 
Ephesus,  and  the  statue  of  the  goddess  is  u 
like  that  of  Ephesus,  as  a  statue  of  cypres 
can  be  to  one  of  gold.  Near  to  the  temple 
stands  a  pillar  with  this  inscription ;  M  Then 
lands  are  consecrated  to  Diana.  Let  the  pos- 
sessor offer  up  the  tenth  part  of  the  annual  pro- 
duct in  sacrifice,  and  out  of  the  surplus,  keep 
the  temple  in  repair.  If  he  fails,  the  goddasi 
will  punish  his  neglect," 

4'0ft  valf,  t»f  t***(lt  ptymKv  r*»  tr  'Efirtp  i tgarW 
*••   tI  goavov  "o.xf  ►,  m(  xvtrsf.rr.rt*  •({"*-*•  irr«  »•«» 

'Efirt*.    Hutchinson  has,  upon  this  occasion,  esoteda 
pssaage  out  of  Pliny,  wherein  that  author  gives  us 
dimensions  of  the  temple  of  Epbesas ;  but  It  snstsi 
observed,  that  the  temple  there  described  by  Pttsy,im 
not  in  being  at  the  time  of  our  author ;  since  k  wsf 
only  begun  after  the  first  was  burned  down  by  Hero* 
tratus,  which  happened  the  same  night  Alexander  the 
Great  was  born,  that  is,  in  the  Attic  month  Boedroesioa 
(September),  In  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  sixth 
Olympiad  :  which  gave  occasion  to  Time**,  the  hh> 
torian,  to  say,  that  It  was  no  wonder  Diana's  temple  wis 
burned,  since  the  goddess  was  from  home  attsadbig 
Olympiasln  her  labour.  The  temple,  therefore,  which 
was  burned  down  by  Herostratus,  not  that  described sy 
Pliny,  (which  was  not  begun  till  some  years  after  Is* 
nophon's  death,  and  was  two  hundred  and  twesty 
years  in  building)  must  have  been  the  model  of  thetsa- 
pic  built  by  Xenophon  at  Scilus.    The  last  temple  of 
Ephesus,  Alexander,  it  seems,  was  so  desirous  to  bift 
inscribed  with  his  name,  that  he  offered  the  Rpbesum 
to  bear  all  the  expense  they  had  been,  and  should  bt 
at,  in  building  it,  provided  they  would  consent  to  the fc> 
script  ion.     This  they  refused  with  as  great  realty  tf 
he  desired  it ;  but,  being  sensible  that  a  flat  denial  night 
be  attended  with  dangerous  consequence*,  they  clothed 
theirs  with  a  piece  of  flattery,  and  told  Alexander  that 
it  was  not  decent  for  one  god  to  dedicate  temples  to  as* 
other.    The  same  judgment  is  to  be  made  of  the  quota- 
tion brought  by  Hutchinson  out  of  Pliny,  in  relatios  to 
the  wood  of  which  the  statue  of  the  Ephenan  Disss 
was  made,  since  we  find,  by  this  passage  of  Xenophoe, 
that  the  statue  in  the  first  temple  was  of  gold.  It* 
apt  to  believe  also  that  the  representations  of  the 
Ephesian  Diana,  which  are  to  be  met  with  la  several 
monuments  of  antiquity,  are  all  taken  from  tbe  statue 
in  the  last  temple.     The  great  numbers  of  breasts  with 
which  the  body  of  this  statue  is  turrounded,(from  which 
she  was  called  multimammia,  roxu^anot)  confirm  the 
opinion  of  some  learned  men,  that  the  Egyptian  Ua, 
and  the  Greek  Diana,  where  the  same  divinity  with 
Rhasa  from  the  Hebrew  word  njH»  R«a«a,  to  feed.  The 
Diana  of  Ephesus  also,  like  Rhosa   or  Cybele,  was 
crowned  with  turrets,  which  symbol  of  Rhota, together 
with  her  fecundity,  are  both  set  forth  in  those  beautifsJ 
verses,  where  Virgil  compares  Rome  to  thisgoddesi: 
"  En  hujui,  Nate,  Auvpicii*  ilia  inclyla  Roma 
lmperiam  Terru,  animus  cquabit  Olympo ; 
Septemqne  ana  sibi  Muro  circamdabit  Arcet. 
Felix  Prole  virum  :  qualis  Berecynthia  mater 
Invehitur  curru  Phrjrgia*  turrita  per  urbei, 
Jjeta  Deum  part u,  centum  eomplexa  Nepotes* 
Omnes  Coelioolas.  oranes  snpera  alta  tenentes." 
I  am  surprised  that  Montfancon,  In  his  account  of  Ibt 
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Trom   Cerazunt  those  who  went  on 
■before  continued  their  voyage  by  sea, 
r    rest  proceeded  by  land.      When  they 
:>  the  confines  of  the  1  Mosynoecians, 
t  Timesitheus  of  Trebisond  to  them, 
whom  and  them  there  was  an  inter- 
hospitality)  to    ask  them,  in   their 
hether  they  desired  the  Greeks  should 
bough  their  country  as  friends  or  as 
1    The  Mosynoecians  answered  it  was 
them ;  for  they  trusted'to  their  places 
Upon  this,  Timesitheus  informed 
that  the  Mosynoecians,  who  inhab- 
try  beyond  these,  were  at  enmity 
a:  so  they  resolved  to  send  to  this 
know  whether  they  were  disposed  to 
an  alliance ;  and  Timesitheus  being 
i  this  occasion,  returned  with   their 
When  they  were  arrived,  they  had 
with  the  generals  of  the  Greeks, 


•paasos,  and  of  the  various  representations 

^est,  does  not  distinguish  between  the  two 

I  the  two  statues,  but  contents  himself  with 

—sit  passage  out  of  Pliny,  to  show  the  dif- 

i  of  people  concerning  the  wood  of  which 

made.  But  to  return  to  the  Greek  Diana, 

Ae  rhrysr  &.^  n  &he&a,  or  the  Egyptian  Isis,  all  emblems 

m  ■JCSudl'Sl^pr  ( f|  jg  very  observable  that  almost  all  the 

°^    *  ftae  Ephetian  Dinna  hare  a  crab  upon  the 

itch  Mootfaucon,  after  he  has  given  the 

1  °  *~     *£Jm  antiquaries,  says  the  signification  is  un- 

CBftala.   *V«^irever  uncertain  it  may  be,  I  l>eg  I  may  he 

■••■•■'•*    ^^tfera  conjee  tore  about  it.  Every  one  agrees 

•■••^■"^"■^^estntation  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  was  ta- 

V  Egyptian  Isis,  and  all  authors,  both  an* 

i,  affirm  that  the  overflowing  of  the 

>  remarkable  generally  at  the  summer  sol- 

!"«■•*"    ^-^en  eould  the  Egyptians  represent  fertility 

*■**''**[*    ^*y  placing  on  the  breast  of  their  goddess 

ls|a»***J^"^>iBal  nature,  that  sign  in  the  zodiac,  which 

inner  solstice,  when  the  fertile  water  of 

»_  '*■  to  diffuse  plenty  over  the  face  of  their 

' ' .**•»!•  bieroglypbical  manner  of  representing 

.  *t*reeable  10  the  genius  of  the  Egyptians, 

W**T*  ***  bsve  pursued  it  in  the  composition  of  their 

fj0tf>**>t*>fcsjall  the  sphinx,  a  figure  composed  of  the 

%sW  **'*>n.  tad  the  head  of  a  virgin ,  with  the  same 

^SJ**,*<H*Jnf  plenty  spread  over  Egypt  by  the  over- 

t****°*  the  ICile,  during  the  thne  the  sun  passes 

m'~      *T  ^||,£*,,%Bi©fthe  lion  and  virgin,  which  immedi- 

* .  »^  s1*J**>»  lbs  rammer  solstice,  ]?f3a7-  8phang%  in  He- 

'  ~-  y^**  "-wnce  the  word  sphinx  is  visibly  derived, 

.  -r^;  1V*(H*9rJU*ing. 

"'"'..  -—.■    '  *"*■«■».  The  Mosynceeiana  are  thus  paraphra- 

..  ^-yflstyflos  Periegetes, 


A'tfartevc.. 


it  ^arrvvaf  tx*vrt 


\\*%- 


.-*- 


//Miirkkh  Eastathlus  observes  K»yn  firv**{  *%nr 

-     lm^t*rt"(  1y*"  E»xi*tvf .    It  seems  the  Greeks  gave 

■  ~  f  \mtbe  same  of  Mosynceeiana,  from  the  wooden  tow 

J,  /^aey  iahabited,  jum*  signifying  in  Greek  a  wooden 
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and  Xenophon  spoke  to  them  in  this  manner 
Timesitheus  being  the  interpreter : 

"  O  Mosynceeiana !  we  propose  to  go  t< 
Greece  by  land,  for  we  have  no  ships:  bui 
these  people,  who,  as  we  understand,  are  yom 
enemies,  oppose  our  passage.  You  have  it  ir 
your  power,  therefore,  if  you  think  proper,  bj 
entering  into  an  alliance  with  us,  both  to  take 
revenge  of  them  for  any  injuries  they  may  havi 
formerly  done  you,  and  to  keep  them  in  sub 
jection  for  the  furture.  Consider  then,  whether 
if  you  neglect  this  opportunity,  you  are  evei 
like  to  be  supported  with  so  powerful  an  alll 
ance."  To  this  the  chief  magistrate  of  th< 
Mosynoecians  made  answer,  that  he  approved 
of  this,  and  accepted  our  alliance.  «<  Let  m 
know  then,"  said  Xenophon,  "  what  use  you 
propose  to  make  of  us,  if  we  become  your  al- 
lies 1  And  of  what  service  you  can  be  to  us  in 
our  passage  V  They  answered,  "  We  have  il 
in  our  power  to  make  an  irruption,  on  the 
other  side,  into  the  country  of  those  who  an 
enemies  to  us  both,  and  to  send  hither  shipi 
with  men,  who  will  be  both  auxiliaries,  and 
your  guides." 

Upon  these  terms  they  gave  their  faith  and 
received  ours,  and  then  returned.  The  next 
day  they  came  back  with  three  hundred  canoes, 
three  men  being  in  each,  two  of  whom  disem- 
barking stood  to  their  arms  in  order  of  battle, 
and  the  third  remained  on  board.  These  went 
away  in  their  canoes,  and  the  rest  disposed 
themselves  in  the  following  manner.  They 
drew  up  in  several  lines,  each  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  men,  which,  like  rows  of 
dancers  faced  one  another ;  they  had  all  buck- 
lers, made  of  the  hides  of  white  oxen  with  the 
hair  on,  and  shaped  like  an  ivy-leaf;  and  in 
their  right  hands  a  spear,  six  cubits  in  length, 
with  a  point  on  the  upper  part,  and  on  the 
lower  a  ball  of  the  same  wood.  They  wore 
vests,  which  did  not  reach  to  their  knees,  of 
the  thickness  of  the  linen  bags2  in  which  car- 
pets are  usually  packed  up :  and  on  their  heads 
helmets  made  of  leather,  like  those  of  the 
Paphlagonians,  from  the  middle  of  which  there 
rose  a  tuft  of  hair  3  braided  to  a  point,  resem- 

*  Ltnen  bag.— St* w^iro  J*«ti»c.  it  was  in  one  of  these 
sacks  that  Cleopatra  conveyed  herself  in  order  to  de- 
ceive Cesar's  guards, and  solicit  him  against  her  broth- 
er— *iro{o»  f i, says  Plutarch,  tow  x«5*r»  8»tos  «xx*ff 

i\  fttv  tic  0-Tf«/faTO$ir/u9v  iriW*,  n-fOTMvii  /••*{*»  •  »•- 
t(\v  e  it  'AgroA.Xof»{0(  ifixvrt  o-vvlijraf  t!»  ff*tftmr9. 
&»T/toirt  ««rs«jBt£i*  *-{•;  to*  Jj*tr»(m. 

■  Tuft  of  batr.— Xf  ^ur.  I  shall  quote  a  passage  of 
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biing  a  tiara.  They  had  also  battle-aies  nude 
of  iron.  Then  on<  of  them  led  the  way,  and 
all  llix  rest  followed,  aim-ins  alia,  in  J  march- 
ing 1»  liins ;  when  p*aata|  through  the  ruiiku 
of  the,  Greeks,  M  they  stood  to  Ibeir  arms, 
they  advanced  immediately  against  the  enemy, 
to  h  dirt  that  seemed  in  do  degree  cspahle  of 
making  ri-*..Uucc  This  fort  stood  before  thu 
city,  which  Ihey  culled  [ho  metropolis,  that 
contained  within  it  ilic  most  considerable  citn- 
ii«l  of  the  Mu-yineciana.  This  citadel  waa 
the  subject  of  the  present  war  between  Ihrm; 
for  those  wlio  were  in  possession  of  it  were 
always  looked  upon  to  have  the  command  of 
nil  the  rut  of  the  Mosynircians I  ihry  told  us. 
that  the  others  hail  seized  Ulia  piece  contrary 
(a  all  justice,  il  belonging  to  both  iiminns  in 
common,  and  by  stiiing  it  had  gained  the  as- 
cendant over  them. 

Some  of  the  Greeks  followed  these  men.  not 
by  the  orders  of  their  generals,  but  for  the 
sake  of  plunder.  The  enemy,  upon  their  ap- 
proach, kept  themselves  quid  fur  a  time  ;  but, 
when  they  came  near  the  fort  they  sallied  out, 
■nd,  putting  them  to  (light,  killed  many  of  the 
Bub.irisns,  together  with  some  of  the  Greeks 
who  were  of  the  party,  and  pursued  ibem  till 
lliey  saw  the  Greek  nrmy  coming  up  to  their 
assistance.     Upon  which  they  turned  and  lied  : 


Tlllir|-.ll.|i.«,UI 


and,  cutting  q(T  Ihe  heads  of  the,  akin, 
showed  thctn  both  to  ilw  (.reels  and  t 
Monynnviana,  Ihrtr  mmiimm:  danring  I 
now  time,  and  linking  a  particular  tuna.' 
accident  bs'c  the  Greek*  great  unrosinrai 
!i.-r«[[.r  ii  rticoungad  ilie  enemy,  and  bs 
their  own  wen,  who  were  .if  the  party,  in 
numbers  ran  away  ;  which  had  nmi  bap 
before  during  the  whole  eipeiilliofi. 
thai  Xeriophoil,  railing  ihe  aulditrs  (of 
apoke  to  them  fn  thia  9sMHM D 
do  not  suiter  yourselves  to  ba>  cast  doa 
itlisl  hai  happened  -,  for  the  good  that  a 
It  m  not  !>•■■  than  the  evil.  In  lit*  tint 
this  has  convinced  you,  that  out  fUaaW  i 
rcnltty  tunnies  lo  iboH  to  whom  w*  ■ 
through  iwc— illy.  Secondly,  Ihvan  t 
who  despised  our  discipline,  and  Itiougbt : 
•elves  able  to  perform  as  great  thinaa.  to 
junction  with  Ihe  iiarlurians.  as  with  u 
justly  punished  i  u  llul  for  ilir  foUirr 
will  be  less  deairou*  of  leaving  onr  arm;, 
pare  youraclsca,  therefore,  to  let  those  I 
riani.  who  arc  your  friends,  aw  thai  yo 
superior  Id  them  in  courage,  and  lo  show 
who  are  your  enemies-,  that  they  will  riff 
you  the  same  men  now,  aa  when  lb*J  an 
you.  while  you  were  in  dinnrdar." 

Thua  they  passed   thia  day.      Tha  nf 
soon  ns  the;   had  offered  sacrifice,  and 
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pursuing  them  up  the  hill  to  the  metropolis, 
while  the  heavy-armed  men  marched  on  in  their 
Tanks.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks  had  gained  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  came  to  the  houses  of  the 
metropolis,  the  enemy  being  now  got  together 
in  a  body,  engaged  them,  and  lanced  their  jave- 
lins ;  and  with  other  spears,  which  were  of  that 
length  and  thickness  that  a  man  could  scarce 
wield  one  of  them,  they  endeavoured  to  defend 
themselves  hand  to  hand. 

However,  the  Greeks  pressing  hard  upon 
them,  and  engaging  them  in  a  close  fight,  they 
.led,  and  presently  all  the  Barbarians  quitted 
die  town.  But  their  king,  who  resided  in  a 
wooden  tower  situated  upon  an  eminence, 
(whom,  while  he  resides  there,  and  guards  the 
place,  they  maintain  at  the  public  expense,)  re- 
fused to  leave  it,  as  did  also  those  who  were 
in  the  place  that  was  first  taken  ;  so  they  were 
suroed  there,  together  with  their  towers.  The 
Greeks,  in  sacking  the  town,  found  in  the 
houses  great  heaps  of  bread,  made  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country  the  year  before ;  as 
the  Mosynoecians  assured  us ;  and  the  new 
corn  laid  up  in  the  straw ;  l  it  was  most  of  it 
spelt.  They  found  also  dolphins  cut  to  pieces, 
lying  in  pickle  in  jars ;  and  in  other  vessels  the 
fat  of  the  same  fish,  which  the  Mosynoecians 
used  as  the  Greeks  do  oil.  In  their  garrets 
were  great  quantities  of  s  chestnuts.  These 
they  boil,  and  generally  use  instead  of  bread. 
There  was  found  wine  also,  which  when  un- 
mixed was  so  rough  that  it  appeared  sour,  but 
being  mixed  with  water  became  both  fragrant 
and  sweet. 

The  Greeks,  having  dined  there,  went  for- 
ward, delivering  up  the  place  to  those  Mosy- 
Bcscians  who  had  assisted  them  in  taking 
it  As  for  the  rest  of  the  towns  they  arrived 
at,  which  belonged  to  the  enemy,  the  easiest 
if  access  were  either  abandoned  or  surrender- 
id;  the  greatest  part  of  which    are    of  this 


iZmsi.  Ziis,  or  s*»  in  Greek,  is  what  the  Roman* 
CaOtd  far,  as  we  find  very  particularly  in  Dlonysius 
HaHearouaentiii,  where  speaking  of  the  matrimonial 
ctreawny,  by  them  called,  "  confarreatio,"  he  lays  it 
sad  its  name  »»i  th;  xstwiat  ni  $*p£e?,  o  x*kovf*tt 
(*•■•;  (tar ;  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  wns  what  we  call 
■pelt.  Pliny  says  the  epithet  of  £««$»*:,-,  which  Homer 
ffos  so  often  10  «?-***,  is  derived  from  £*«,  not  from 
C*».  according  to  the  genera]  opinion. 

literally  "flat  nuts  without  any  cleft  ;n  **(*»»  aigni- 
sea  mntg  in  general :  by  these  additions  they  are  diatin- 
fiiahed  both  from  common  nuts  and  walnuts. 


nature.  They  are  distant  from  one  another 
eighty  stadia,  some  more  and  some  less ;  and 
yet,  when  the  inhabitants  call  out  to  one 
another,  they  can  be  heard  from  one  town  to 
another ;  so  mountainous  and  so  hollow  is  tho 
country.  The  Greeks  proceeding  still  for- 
wards, arrived  among  their  allies,  who  showed 
them  boys  belonging  to  the  rich  men,  fatted 
with  boiled  chestnuts :  their  skin  was  delicate 
and  exceeding  white,  and  they  were  very 
near  as  thick  as  they  were  long.  Their  backs 
were  painted  with  various  colours,  and  all  their 
fore  parts3  impressed  with  flowers.  They 
wanted  publicly  to  make  use  of  the  women  the 
Greeks  brought  with  them.  It  seems  this  is 
their  custom.  The  people  of  this  country, 
both  men  and  women,  are  very  fair.     All  the 


*  'Eo-rtyftivovc  mvStptor.  I  am  not  at  all  su  prised  that 
the  translators  are  puzzled  at  the  word  »»Jifnov  in 
this  place,  for  I  believe  it  la  no  easy  matter  to  find  it 
used  In  this  sense  by  any  other  author.  Hutchinson 
has  aaid,  after  Leunclavius,  "pictura  florida  distinctis," 
which  though  I  am  far  from  condemning,  yet  I  think 
K»£f/c9ir  is  the  word  used  by  all  authors  in  that  sense. 
This  is  the  epithet  Homer  gives  to  the  basin  or  charg- 
er which  Achilles  proposes  as  one  of  the  prizes  to  the 
victor  in  throwing  the  dart. 

X*5S«  KtitfT*  sirvfOr  /So £5  a£iot>  mrSiftOirTm 

Which  Mr  Pope  baa  translated,  as  he  ever  docs,  with 
great  propriety, 

"  An  ample  charger  of  unsullied  frame. 
With  flowers  high  wrought." 

The  lexicons  are  as  silent,  in  relation  to  this  sense  of  the 
word  ifSi/aiov,  as  the  authors.  Hesychius  says  it  signi- 
fies a  winding  line  in  pillars,  yc»f*f*i  t«$  ixiKonJyc  ;* 
t8i(  xtcon.  I  suppose  ho  means  twisted  pillars;  it  is 
therefore  submitted  to  the  reader  whether  Xenophon 
may  not  say  that  the  fore-parts  of  this  people  were  im- 
pressed with  this  kind  of  flourishes.  D'Ablancourt  has 
said,  with  great  art  and  little  fidelity, "  ils  avoient  le  doa 
el  I'estomac  peints  dediverses  couleura,"  by  this  meana 
he  has  left  out  ii-st^o*.  The  custom,  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  to  have  been  in  practice  among  the  Mosynoe- 
cians, of  painting  their  bodies,  was  also  used  by  our 
ancestors,  as  we  find  in  Cesar,  who  says  that  all  the 
Britons  painted  themselves  with  woad.  which  makes  a 
blue  dye.  "Omnes  se  Britannl  vitro  lnficiunl,  quod 
jQayuleam  efficit  colorem."  This  word  vitrum  has,  I 
find,  puzzled  the  commentators :  but  it  signifies  here  the 
plant  which  the  Greeks  call  imtk,  in  English,  woad, 
a  plant  well  known  to  the  dyers,  who  use  great  quanti- 
ties of  it  to  make  their  blue  dye.  "  Herha,"  says  Mar* 
rellus  Empiricus.  *•  quam  nos  vitrum,  Greri  Isatida 
vocant."  The  French  called  this  herb,  in  Pliny's  time, 
glastum,  and,  in  this  day  they  call  it  fT^eade,  as  well  as 
pastel.  I  am  informed  that  the  Welch,  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants  of  lower  Brittany  in  Franre,  atHl  call  it 
glass,  so  that  it  is  probable  the  equivocal  application  of 
vitrum  may  have  given  occasion  to  the  equivocal  sense 
of  the  word  glass. 
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army  agreed  that  thcie  were  the  most  barba- 
rous people  they  had  met  with  ia  all  their  ex- 
pedition, and  the  most  distant  from  the  man- 
ner! of  the  Greeks.  For 1  they  do  those  things 
in  public  which  others  do  in  private,  otherwise 
they  dare  not  do  them  at  all :  and  in  private, 
they  behave  themselves  as  if  they  were  in  pub- 
lic They  talk  to  themselves,  they  laugh  by 
themselves,  and  dance,  wherever  they  happen 
to  be,  as  if  they  were  showing  their  skill  to 
others.  The  Greeks  were  eight  days  in  pass- 
ing through  the  enemy's  country,  and  that 
which  belonged  to  the  MosyncBcians  their 
allies. 

V.  After  that  they  arrived  among  the 
8  Chalybians.  These  are  few  in  number,  and 
subject  to  the  Mosynoecians ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  them  subsist  by  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  From  thence  they  came  to  the  3  Tibare- 
niana.  This  is  a  much  more  campaign  coun- 
try, and  their  towns  near  the  sea  are  not  so 
strong.  These  the  generals  were  disposed  to 
attack,  that  the  army  might  have  the  advantage 
of  some  plunder.  For  this  reason  they  declin- 
ed receiving  the  presents  which  the  Tibarenians 
sent  them  as  a  token  of  hospitality  :  but,  hav- 
ing ordered  those  who  brought  them,  to  wait 
till  they  had  conferred  together,  they  offered 
sacrifice ;  and,  after  many  victims  were  slain, 
all  the  priests  agreed  that  the  gods  by  no  means 
allowed  them  to  make  war  upon  this  people. 
Hereupon  they  accepted  their  presents,  and 
marching  as  through  a  country  belonging  to 
their  friends,  they  came  to  4  Cotyora,  a  Greek 


1  'Em  y*(  5%*.«  <S*Tif.  Thit  account  of  the  very 
odd  manners  of  this  people  is  transcribed  almost  word 
for  word  by  Eustathins,  in  his  notes  upon  Dionysius 
Periegetea.  Upon  this  occasion,  I  cannot  help  men- 
tioning what  Strabo  says  of  the  Irish,  c«nfs»c  M*ry- 

but,  lest  we  should  think  ourselves  less  barbarous  than 
our  neighbours,  Cesar  says  the  same  thing  of  the 
Britons. 

a  E««  X«a.vS«c.    Strabo  is  of  opinion  that  these  were 
the  same  with  the  Alizonians  mentioned  by  Homer, 
Avt*{  'AKt(mvaiw  '0£t«f  ft  'ErirrfO^of  f.fX0* 
TqXoSiv  ij;  'AA.v5ij(  Soiv  »(yv(9u  trrt  ytvtbkn. 

And  that  either  the  poet  wrote  i*  X«xvCij«,  or  that  the 
Inhabitants  were  originally  called  Alybiana.  By  this 
passage  of  Homer  it  seems  they  were,  at  that  time,  as 
famous  for  their  mines  of  silver  as  they  were  afterwards 
for  those  of  iron. 

s  TtSsfiirovf.  These  were  called  by  Dionysius  Perie- 
getea,  mkvpfnvif  T<e*fir»«,  which  epithet  agrees  very 
well  with  the  account  our  author  gives  of  their  country. 

«  Kotv«{».  This  town  was  no  more  than  a  village 
Jo  Arrian'g  time,  and,  as  he  says,  a  small  one. 


city,  and  a  colony  of  the  8inopians,  situated  Lit 
the  territory  of  the  Tibarenians, 

Thus  for  the  army  travelled  by  land,  bavins;, 
in  their  retreat  from  the  field  of  battle  near 
Babylon  to  Cotyora,  made,  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  marches,  six  hundred  and  twen- 
ty parasaogs,  that  is,  eighteen    thousand  six 
hundred  stadia,  in   which   they   spent  eight 
months.      Here   they   staid  forty-five  dayi; 
during  which  they  first  offered  sacrifice  to  the 
gods ;  5  then,  dividing  themselves  according  to 
their  several   nations,  made   processions,  tod 
celebrated   gymnic   games.     After  that  they 
went  out  to  get  provisions,  taking  some  out  of 
Paphlagonia,  and  the  rest  out  of  the  country 
of  the  Cotyorians :  for  they  refused  to  super/ 
them  with  a  market,  or  to  admit  their  skk  u> 
to  the  city. 

In  the  meantime  ambassadors  arrived  from 
Sinope ;  these  were  in  pain  both  for  the  city 
of  the  Cotyorians,  which  belonged  to  them,  sod 
paid  them  tribute,  and  for  the  country,  which 
they  heard  was  plundered.  When  they  cane 
to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  they  spoke  thai, 
Hecatonymus,  who  was  esteemed  a  man  of 
great  eloquence,  speaking  for  the  rest :  "  Gen- 
tlemen !  the  city  of  Sinope  bath  sent  us  hither, 
first  to  commend  you,  for  that,  being  Greeks, 
you  have  overcome  the  Barbarians;  next, to 
congratulate  you  upon  your  safe  arrival,  through 
many,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  grierous  hard- 
ships. But  we  have  reason  to  expect  that,  as 
we  are  Greeks  also,  we  shall  rather  receive 
favours,  than  injuries  from  Greeks:  parti- 
cularly, since  we  have  never  provoked  you  by 
any  ill  treatment  I  must  acquaint  you  then, 
that  Cotyora  is  our  colony,  and  that  having 
conquered  this  country  from  the  Barbarians,  we 
have  given  it  to  them.  For  which  reason, 
they  pay  us  the  tribute  at  which  they  are  taxed, 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Cerazunt  and  Trebisond  ;  so  that  whatever  in- 
jury you  do  them,  the  city  of  Sinope  will  look 
upon  it  as  done  themselves.  Now,  we  are  in- 
formed that  you  have  entered  their  town  by 


•  k*t'  75»oc.  LeunclavhiB  has  translated  this,  I  tbins. 
properly,  "Grecis  per  singula*  nationesdistinctts,"aB«> 
Hutchinson,  who  takes  notice  of  this  translation  of 
Leunclavius  in  his  notes  without  any  mark  of  disappro- 
bation, has,  however,  chosen  to  render  H  "  quisqoe  pro 
more  gentis ;"  I  own  I  doubt  whether  *»t»  Z$rtf  aigai* 
fie*  *'  pro  more  gentis."  By  the  little  acquaintance  I 
have  had  with  the  Greek  authors,  I  observe  that"** 
t«  *«-!-{•«  is  almost  always  the  expression  they  mskf 
use  of  upon  that  occasion. 
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force ;  that  some  of  you  are  quartered  in  their 
homes,  and  that  yon  take  what  you  want,  out 
of  the  country,  without  their  consent  These 
things  we  cannot  approve  of;  and,  if  you  con- 
tinue this  behaviour,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  Corylas,  and  the 
Paphlagonians,  and  with  any  other  nation  we 
can  prevail  upon  to  assist  us." 

Then  Xenophon  rose  up,  and  spoke  thus  in 
behalf  of  the  soldiers.  "We  come  hither, 
O  men  of  8inope !  well  satisfied  with  having 
preserved  our  persons,  and  our  arms ;  for,  to 
bring  out  booty  along  with  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  fight  with  our  enemies,  was  impossible 
And  now,  since  we  arrived  among  the  Greek 
cities,  at  Trebisond,  for  example,  wo  paid  for 
aD  the  provisions  we  had,  because  they  supplied 
us  with  a  market;  and,  in  return  for  the  ho- 
nours they  did  us,  and  the  presents  they  gave  to 
the  army,  we  paid  them  all  respect,  abstaining 
from  those  Barbarians  who  were  their  friends, 
and  doing  all  the  mischief  we  were  able  to  their 
enemies,  against  whom  they  led  us.  Inquire 
of  them  what  usage  they  have  received  from 
us ;  for  the  guides,  whom  that  city  has  sent 
along  with  us  through  friendship,  are  here 
present.  But  wherever  we  find  no  market 
provided  for  us,  whether  among  the  Barbarians 
or  Greeks,  we  supply  ourselves  with  provi- 
sions, not  through  insolence,  but  necessity. 
Thus  we  made  the  Corduchians,  the  Chal- 
dstans,  and  the  Taochians,  (though  no  subjects 
of  the  king,  yet  very  warlike  nations,)  our  ene- 
by  being  obliged  to  take  what  we  wanted, 
they   refused   to   supply  us   with   a 

rket;  while  we  treated  the  Macron  i a ns, 
though  Barbarians,  as  friends,  and  took  nothing 
from  them  by  force,  because  they  supplied  us 
with  the  best  market  they  were  able.  And  if 
we  have  taken  any  thing  from  the  Cotyorians, 
who,  you  say,  are  your  subjects,  they  are  them- 
selves the  cause  of  it :  for  they  have  not  be- 
haved themselves  to  us  as  friends ;  but,  shut- 
ting their  gates,  would  neither  suffer  us  to 
come  within  their  walls,  nor  supply  us  with  a 
market  without :  and  of  this  they  lay  the  fault 
upon  the  person  you  have  sent  hither  as  their 
governor.  As  to  what  you  say  concerning  our 
quartering  in  their  houses  by  force,  we  desired 
them  to  receive  our  sick  under  their  roofs: 
they  refasing  to  -open  the  gates,  we  passed 
through  them  into  the  city,  without  committing 
any  other  act  of  violence,  and  our  sick  lodged 

25* 


now  in  their  houses,  without  putting  them  to  any 
expense.  We  have,  it  is  true,  placed  a  guard 
at  the  gates,  that  our  people  may  not  be  under 
the  power  of  your  governor,  but  that  we  may  be 
at  liberty  to  carry  them  away  whenever  we  may 
think  proper.  The  rest  of  us,  as  you  see,  en- 
camp, in  order,  in  the  open  sir,  prepared,  if  any 
one  does  us  a  favour,  to  return  it ;  if  an  injury, 
to  resent  it.  Tou  threaten  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  Corylas  and  the  Paphlagonians, 
if  you  see  convenient,  against  us.  Know  then, 
that  if  you  force  us  to  it,  we  will  encounter  you 
both  (for  we  have  already  engaged  much  more 
numerous  enemies ;)  besides,  we  have  it  also 
in  our  power,  if  we  think  fit,  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Paphlagonian ;  for  we  are 
informed  that  be  wants  to  make  himself  master 
both  of  your  city  and  of  the  maritime  towns. 
We  shall  therefore  endeavour,  by  assisting  him 
in  attaining  what  he  desires,  to  gain  his  friend- 
ship." 

Upon  this,  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  showed 
a  visible  dislike  of  what  Hecatony  mus  had  said ; 
and  another  of  them  advancing,  said  they  were 
not  come  to  declare  war,  but  to  express  their 
friendship.  "And  if,"  says  he,  "you  think 
fit  to  come  to  Sinope,  we  will  receive  you  in  a 
hospitable  manner,  and  for  the  present,  direc- 
tions shall  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place  to  supply  you  with  every  thing ;  for  we 
are  sensible  you  advance  nothing  but  what  is 
true."  After  this,  the  Cotyorians  sent  presents 
to  the  army,  and  the  generals  of  the  Greeks 
also  treated  the  ambassadors  with  all  hospita- 
lity. They  all  conferred  together  a  considera- 
ble time  in  a  very  friendly  manner ;  and,  among 
other  things,  the  generals  inquired  concerning 
the  remainder  of  the  way,  and  both  of  every 
thing  that  related  to  their  respective  concerns. 
And  thus  ended  that  day. 

VI.  The  next  day  the  generals  thought  pro- 
per to  call  the  soldiers  together,  and  to  consider 
of  the  rest  of  their  march,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Sinopians;  for,  if  they  determined  to 
travel  by  land,  they  thought  these  might  be  of 
service  to  conduct  them,  for  they  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  Paphlagonia;  and,  if  by  sea, 
they  imagined  they  should  also  want  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Sinopians,  for  they  alone  seemed  ca- 
pable of  providing  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to 
transport  them.  Calling  therefore  the  ambassa- 
dors, they  consulted  together :  and  the  generals 
desired  that,  as  they  themaeAvea  ^tw  {Vm&>v 
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Then  Hwatnnyinus  M«  up,  and  first  nude 
■a  apology,  for  having  usiil  that  lliry  wnuhl 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Papblaganian. 
alleging,  that  he  ilul  not  tit  this  with  •  view  of 
making  wit  upon  the  (i  reeks,  hut  to  let  them 
act,  that,  having  it  in  ihrir  [>owm  to  tuske  an 
alliance  with  the  Barbarians,  they  picferwd 
that  "f  the  Oicnita.  Being  calks]  upon  to 
jive  hia  advice,  he  firit  invoked  the  god>  |  then 
aaid  thua:  "If  the  advice  I  am  going  in  giiv 
you,  ippuari  to  me  the  beat,  may  1  he  prosper- 
mia; otherwise,  miserable;  fur  the  present 
Counsel  aeems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  those, 
which  are  termed  •  holy,  If,  therefore,  I  tax 
found  to  advise  you  well,  I  shall  have  many  to 
applaud  mc,  am),  if  ill,  many  to  curse  me.  I 
am  sensible,  then,  that  we  ihotl  have  much 
mote  trouble,  if  you  return  by  tea,;  far  in  (hat 
owe  we  shall  bo  obliged  to  supply  you  with 
ships:  whereas  if  you  go  by  land.it  will  be 
incumbent  on  you  to  tight  your  way  through. 
However,  I  must  speak  what  I  think;  fur  I 
*m  well  acquainted  both  with  the  country  of 
the  Paphlsgoniana,  und  with  their  strength. 
Their  country  contains  many  very  fair  plains, 
and  mountain*  of  <i  iT.nii^i.Mis  height.  And  lint 
of  all,  I  know  the  pUce  where  you  must,  of 
tit;  for  there   ia   but   one  peat, 


[ttOOI 

r  I  Wig  l*o  haughty  In  obey.  But  aiinnl 
own  acUe  the  paaa  batman  tlrae  n 
lain*  unobserved,  anil  pravant  tba  MWtny 
■firrwank,  in  L)i«  |i!mii,  drirat  thrtr  bun 
fool,  whoa*  number,  amount  to  above  run 
dred  and  twenty  thouaand  nun,  Jou  will  Ma 
several  rivers  in  your  way.  Final,  the* 
minion,  winch  is  three  hundred  seal  ata 
psauga  of  which  eeeiru  tome  aatyaMkaat 
ticulerly,  when  you  have  a  nttntaroa*  an 
front,  and  snnihei  in  your  rear,  Second! 
:iln.;  ihi*  is  ala<>  three  hoodtw!  (rat  I 
The  third  liver  you  will  meet  wkh,  I 
*  Italy*,  not  Iras  than  two  stadia  in  to 
This  you  cannot  pass  without  boats;  am 
ia  there  to  aupply  you  with  them  ?  Tfc*  ■ 
thcjime  ia,  in  like  minuet, 
ri*o>  you  Would  arrive  at, 
the  Halya.  So  that  I  do  I 
road  at  oidy  difficult  but  a) 
tt'liereo*  if  you  go  by  sea,   you  may  ml! 

hence  to  Sino|«-,  and  (ton  8 pa  It  ib  D 

and,  from  Ilnraelra,  thrm  will  b*  no  ilifli 
either  in  going  by  land,  or  by  so  I  for 
you  will  find  great  number*  i>(  shipa." 

When  he  had  done  "jiro  king,  soma  mi| 
he  nid  this  out  of  friendship  la  Cetyli 
there  was  an  intcreourac  of  hospitality  bsl 
them ;  uthers,  that  ho  mp^ilnl  to  ha  ir 
i-d  for  his  advwa;  and  some,  that  tm 
it,    fearing   Inet,    if   they   weal    by   kni, 
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be  made  slave*."    The  Sino- 
iiis,  desired  the  Greeks  to  send  ' 
them,  and   accordingly  they 
as   an   Arcadian,  Ariston    an 
8amylas  an  Achaian ;  who  set 

• 

me  Xenophon,  considering  the 
f  Greek  heavy-armed  men,  of 
rs,  slingers,  and  horse,  who,  by 
,  were  now  become  good  troops, 
is  an  enterprise  of  great  repu- 
y  the  acquisitions  of  Greece, 
7,  with  the  power  annexed  to 
a  city  upon  the  Euxine  sea, 
an  army  could  not  be  got  to- 
,  vast  expense.  He  had  reason 
r  would  now  grow  considerable, 
umber  of  his  own  men,  and  of 
g  inhabitants.  Calling,  there- 
*  Ambracia,  to  him,  the  same 
soothsayer  to  Cyrus,  he  offered 
lis  occasion,  before  he  commu- 
mghts  to  any  of  the  soldiers, 
sring  this  should  take  effect, 
ny  would  settle  in  some  place, 

soldi  era  that  Xenophon  pro- 
them  there,  and,  by  building  a 

reputation  and  power  to  him- 
n  of  Silanus  in  this  was  to  get 
x>n  as  possible,  having  saved 
nd  1  daricks  which  he  received 
en  sacrificing  by  his  order,  he 
nth  concerning  the  ten  days, 
soldiers  were  informed  of  this, 
t  was  best  for  them  to  stay 
e  greatest  part  disapproved 
masion  the  Dardanian,  and 
iotian,  told  some  merchants  of 
Sinope,  who  were  present,  that 

supply  the  men  with  money 

provisions  when  they  set  sail, 
iger  of  having  so  great  an  army 
neighbourhood.  "  For,"  said 
>n  is  the  author  of  this  resolu- 
i  us,  as  soon  as  the  ships  arrive, 

speak  to  the  army  in  these 
oen !  we  observe  you  are  at  a 
3  get  provisions  for  your  voy- 

your  families  in  some  measure 
9  home;  but  if  you  have  a 
aoice  of  some  part  of  the  inha- 

eu{.    See  note  6,  page  1G9. 


bited  country  that  lies  round  the  Euxine 
and  possess  yourselves  of  it,  and  that  those 
who  are  desirous  to  return  home,  may  go  away, 
while  the  rest  stay  here,  we  are  now  furnished 
with  ships  for  that  purpose ;  so  that  you  have 
it  in  your  power  to  make  an  unexpected  descent 
upon  any  part  of  the  country  you  think  fit." 

The  merchants,  hearing  this,  informed  their 
cities  of  it;  and  Timasion  of  Dardanus  sent 
Eurymachus,  also  of  Dardanus,  and  Thorax  of 
Boeotia  with  them,  to  confirm  it  As  soon 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope  and  Heraclea  were 
acquainted  with  this,  they  sent  to  Timasion,  to 
engage  him,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money, 
to  persuade  the  army  to  sail  out  of  the  Euxine 
sea.  He  was  pleased  with  the  offer,  and  spoke 
thus  to  the  assembly  of  the  soldiers :  «  Gentle- 
men !  we  ought  not  to  think  of  staying  here, 
or  to  prefer  any  other  country  to  Greece.  I 
hear  some  people  are  offering  sacrifice  upon 
this  occasion,  without  even  acquainting  you 
with  their  purpose :  but  I  promise  you,  if  you 
sail  from  hence,  the  first 8  day  of  the  month,  to 


•  'Aa-i  fovftnvime.  We  find  by  several  puN|M  in 
Xenophon  and  other  authors,  that  the  aoldierj  amoof 
the  Greek*  received  their  pay  monthly.  The  interest 
of  money  wa»  alto  payable  monthly  among  the  Greeks, 
as  it  was  among  the  Romans.  As  the  payment  both  of 
the  principal  and  interest,  and  the  rigorous  methods  al- 
lowed by  law  to  compel  it  often  occasioned  great  con- 
vubions  among  the  latter,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mass 
nome  cursory  observations  upon  this  subject,  particular- 
ly since  Dacier,  in  his  notes  upon  Horace,  and  many 
other  modern  authors,  have  very  much  misrepresented  it. 
It  is  certain,  then,  that  this  monthly  interest  was  one 
per  cent,  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  that  is.  twelve 
per  cent,  per  annum;  this  they  called  "unciariom 
tonus :"  and,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  Livy  says,  that 
by  the  establishment  of  this  interest,  usury  was  made 
easy,  "  unciario  foenoro  facto  levata  usura  erat;"  as 
evident  sign  of  the  scarcity  of  money ;  bat  then  it  must 
be  considered  that  the  year  to  which  this  reflection  of 
Livy  relates,  was  so  early  as  the  three  hundred  and 
ninety-ninth  of  Rome.  Afterwards,  that  is,  in  the  four 
hundred  and  oightieth  year  of  Rome,  T.  ManliusTorqna- 
tus  and  C.  Plautius  being  consuls,  this  monthly  interest 
was  reduced  to  half  per  cent,  that  is,  to  six  per  cent, 
per  annum,  "  semunciarum  ex  nnciario  foraos  factum.** 
But  to  return  to  the  »cvpnvi«,  the  year  of  the  Greeks 
was  luni-solar,  that  is,  formed  of  twelve  sy nodical 
months,  making  in  all  but  three  hundred  and  fifty-mar 
days,  with  an  intercalation  of  seven  months  in  nineteen 
years,  invented  by  Me  ton,  (from  whom  it  was  called 
MiTwvof  iin«vT&c)  to  answer  the  annual  difference  of 
eleven  days  between  the  lunar  and  solar  year ;  this  was 
their  civil  year :  and  as  their  new  year  began  at  the  first 
new  moon  of  the  summer  solstice  (the  Romans  begi*. 
ning  theirs  at  the  first  after  the  winter  solstice)  it 
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(iiwaach  of  you  a  '  Cyxu-onr,  fur  yum  rniinllilt 
pay.  My  de«inn  i»  lo  lead  you  into  Troaa, 
from  wliem-a  I  un  kmiihird  j  wWfi  my  fellow- 
ciuioii"  will  annul  you,  fin  I  know  Ui--y  will 
receive  me  wilh  pleasure.  Thence  I  propone 
to  carry  you  to  those  paru.  where  you  shrill 
cliricb  ycuraelvcH;  for  I  all  acquainted  wilh 
Alolii,  Pbrygia.  anil  Troaa,  and  with  all  ihe 
country  belonging  lo  the  government  of  t'har- 
nat-aiua ;  wilh  one  of  them  bj  being  born  there, 
arid  with  the  other,  by  having  served  there  un- 
der (Jiearchui  and  Do  reel  I  id  us." 

Immediately  Thorns  (he  Bieotian,  who  had 
■  perpetual  contest  with  Xrao|ilion  for  ilie 
commmd,  ro*e  up,  and  nidi  if  tiny  tailed  nut 
of  the  Euiine  aea,  tbey  might  aeltlc  in  the 
Chersonesus,  a  courilry  of  great  beauty  and 
fertility  ;  where  Ihoae  who  were  willing,  might 
inhabit,  and  from  whence  those,  who  were  not 
>.i.,  might  return  home.  He  added,  thai  it  waa 
riaaatahm  lo  hunt  afler  land*,  among  the  Bar- 


m*  i 


-i.  ■ 


■i     ;„. 


,1.1,1.    i„.|.j.-,.. 


tniae  f««  ftf."     TMi  he  Hid  from  liein 

,jii.utiI,-,I  null  wli.it  ill,-  ii.1  • 
and  Sinnj-*  bad  [llinnjamil  in  Tinu-nm. 
rowUtton  ihe  army  »rt  nil.  All  ilm 
\rnnpbon  waa  nlent,  Thai  Pbilntu 
Li,,"!,  !„,ili  Vrhuann,  said,  it  waa  tut 
-iilliiiil.  loal  X.nnjihiin  should  ["*— i** 
soldiers  iu  private  to  itay,  and  ofErr  aai 
upon  thin  occasion,  withsiul  lrtlio«  (ha 
I'jiUkr  «l  tlw  aai-riHtnt.  y«I  aay  mthla|, 
th u  iu  public  Ha  that  lie  *n  aiular  ■  I 
■it)*  of  rising  up,  and  of  *peakiu«  aa  fnflov 
"  (irntlarn-ni !  I  uifnr  aarriDc*,  aa  yn 
■cniiblr,  to  [ha  dtmnH  of  mi 
you  and  myself,  lo  the  end  thai  my  word 
thought*,  and  actiona  may  be  employed  in 
things  that  are  meat  for  die  credit  and  » 
tage  of  us  all.  And  even  now  I  waa  <a 
itig  the  goda  by  sacrifice,  whether  it  wot. 
more  eipedient  to  mention  this  and  trial 
you  about  it,  or  not  to  concrrn  n-yn-U'  al 
the  matter.  Mere  Silontls,  the  aoothiayc 
aurrd  me,  lint  the  vietima,  which  ii  ■) 
greatest  moment,  win  favourable,  (for  hi 
that  I,  by  being  constantly  prcarnt  B 
-merideca,  waa  not  unacquainted  with 
things)  hut  iufonned  mr,  al  Ihe  earn* 
thai,  according  to  than,  mom  fnuad  aortal 
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srved.     For  this  ration,  I  not  only 
r  all  thoughts  of  that  kind  myself,  hut 
3M  who  camo  to  me  to  declare  tbem- 
favour  of  that  measure,  to  desist  also, 
is  my  sense  of  the  matter ;  while  you 
together  as  you  are  now,  in  great 
,  you  will  he  sure  to  find  esteem,  and 
want  provisions,  for  victory  carries 
-  right  to  whatever  belongs  to  the  con- 
But,  if  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
and  the  army  to  be  broken  into  small 
ou  will  neither  be  able  to  find  subsis- 
>r  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  your 
it.    My  opinion,  therefore,  is  the  same 
trs,  thst  we  ought  to  go  on  to  Greece  : 
ler,  if  any  one  stays  behind,  or  is  taken 
iring  to  desert  his  companions  before 
le  army  arrives  in  a  place  of  safety, 
le  punished  as  an  offender.     And  who- 
of  this  opinion,  let  him  hold  up  his 
And  they  all  held  up  their  hands. 
ver  8ilanus  cried  out,  and  endeavoured 
that  every  one  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to 
r.    This  the  soldiers  would  not  bear, 
atened  him,  if  they  took  him  endea- 
to  make  his  escape,  to  inflict  the  pun- 
on  him.    After  this,  when  the  inha- 
of  Heraclea   were  informed  that  the 
lad  resolved  to  sail  out  of  the  Euxine 
thst  Xenophon  himself  had  l  put  the 
,  they  sent  the  ships,  but  disappointed 
n  and  Thorax  of  the  money  they  had 
]  them  to  pay  the  soldiers.     Hereupon 
ho  undertook  for  it  were  confounded, 
id  of  the  army ;  and  taking  with  them 
of  the  generals,  who  were   privy   to 
rmer  designs,  (these  were   all,  except 
he  Asinian,   who   commanded   under 


says  he,  «  do  yon  assemble  them,  and  if  you 
think  fit,  propose  it."  Upon  this,  Timaaion 
the  Dardanian  gave  his  opinion  that  they 
ought  not  to  call  the  soldiers  together;  but 
that  each  of  the  generals  should  first  endea- 
vour to  persuade  his  own  captains  to  come 
into  it.  So  they  departed  to  put  this  in  execu- 
tion. 

VII.  In  the  mean  time  the  soldiers  were 
informed  of  what  was  in  agitation ;  and  Neon 
told  them  that  Xenophon  having  prevailed 
upon  the  rest  of  the  generals,  designed  to  de- 
ceive the  army,  and  carry  them  back  to  the 
Phasis.  The  soldiers  hearing  this,  resented  it, 
and  holding  assemblies  and  private  meetings 
among  themselves,  gave  great  reason  to  appre- 
hend they  would  break  out  into  the  same  violen- 
ces they  had  committed  upon  the,  persons  of  the 
heralds  of  the  Colchians,  and  the  commissaries 
of  provisions,  all  of  whom  they  had  stoned  to 
death,  except  those  who  escaped  to  the  sea. 
As  soon  as  Xenophon  perceived  this,  he  re- 
solved immediately  to  call  the  army  together, 
and  not  to  suffer  them  to  meet  of  their  own 
accord :  so  he  ordered  the  crier  to  assemble 
them.  They  readily  obeyed  the  summons. 
Then  Xenophon,  without  accusing  the  other 
generals  of  coming  to  him  privately,  spoke  to 
them  in  the  following  manner : 

"  I  am  informed,  gentlemen !  that  some 
people  accuse  me  of  a  design  to  deceive  you, 
and  carry  you  to  the  Phasis.  Hear  me,  there- 
fore, for  heaven's  sake,  and,  if  I  appear  guilty, 
I  do  not  desire  to  depart  hence,  before  I  re- 
ceive the  punishment  that  is  due  to  my  crime : 
but  if  they  find  they  accuse  me  wrongfully,  I 
hope  you  will  treat  them  as  they  deserve.  I 
make  no  doubt  but  you  all  know  in  what  quar- 


>phus,  then  absent)  they  came  to  Xeno-    ter  the  sun  rises,  and  where  it  sets ;  and  that 

the  way  to  Greece  lies  westward,  that  to  the 
Barbarians,  eastward.  Is  there  any  one  there- 
fore who  can  make  you  believe  that  the  sun 


id  told  him  they  were  sorry  for  what 
sed,  and  thought  the  best  thing  they 
o,  since  they  had  ships,  was   to  sail 


ver  Phasis,  and  possess  themselves  of 
ntry  belonging  to  the  Phasians;  of 
he  son  of  .'Etas  was  at  that  time  king. 
on  made  answer,  that  he  would  men- 
hing  of  this  kind  to  the  army ;  "  But/' 


from  Leunchmo*  and  Hutchinioo  upon  this 
D*Abbuicourt   hu    said  de   reeevoir   recom- 
*r  rtteurner  en  vetre  pais,  which  givei  the 
t  not  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  expression. 
/ii9*s«f.    See  note  1,  page  287. 


rises  where  it  sets,  and  sets  where  it  rises? 
You  are  also  sensible  that  the  north  wind 
carries  you  out  of  the  Euxine  sea  to  Greece, 
!  and  the  south  to  the  Phasis ;  and  when  the 
wind  is  in  the  north,  you  always  say  it  is  fair 
for  Greece.  Can  any  one  therefore  so  far  im- 
pose upon  you,  as  to  persuade  you  to  go  on 
board  when  the  wind  is  in  the  south  1  But 
suppose  I  embark  you  in  a  calm :  I  shall  how- 
ever sail  but  in  one  ship,  while  you  sail,  at 
least,  in  a  hundred.    How  therefore   can  I 
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either  compel  you  to  keep  me  company  against 
jour  consent,  or  deceive  you  with  regard  to  the 
place  to  which  I  carry  you  1  But  let  us  fur- 
ther suppose  that  I  do  deceive  you,  and,  by 
some  magic  art,  carry  you  to  the  Phasis,  and 
also  that  we  land  there ;  you  will  soon  be  sen- 
sible that  you  are  not  in  Greece;  and  I  who 
have  deceived  you  shall  be  but  one  man,  while 
you  who  have  been  deceived  by  me,  will  be 
near  ten  thousand  with  your  arms  in  your 
hands.  By  what  means  therefore  can  one  man 
court  punishment  more  effectually,  than  by 
forming  designs  so  prejudicial  both  to  himself 
and  youl  But  these  rumours  are  spread  by 
'  weak  men,  who  envy  me  because  I  am  ho- 
noured by  you ;  though  without  reason :  for 
which  of  them  do  I  hinder  from  proposing  any 
thing  for  your  advantage,  if  he  can,  from  fight- 
ing both  for  you  and  himself,  if  he  is  willing, 
or  from  watching  for  your  safety,  if  he  is  dis- 
posed to  undertake  that  care.  Why  should  I 
hinder  them?  When  you  choose  your  com- 
manders, do  I  oppose  the  pretensions  of  any 
person  ?  I  1  resign ;  let  him  take  the  com- 
mand ;  only  let  him  make  it  appear  he  can  do 
something  for  your  advantage :  but  I  have 
said  enough  of  this.  If  any  of  you  thinks  him- 
self in  danger  of  being  deceived,  or  that  any 
other  person  hats  deceived  him  in  this,  let  him 
declare  it ;  but  since  you  have  heard  enough  of 
this  subject,  I  desire  you  would  not  depart 
until  I  have  acquainted  you  with  a  thing,  that 
I  find  begins  to  show  itself  in  the  army,  which, 
if  it  makes  any  progress,  and  becomes  what  it 
threatens  to  be,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  take 
proper  measures,  that  we  may  not  appear  both 
to  gods  and  men,  to  friends  and  enemies,  the 
most  abandoned,  and  most  infamous  of  all 
men,  and  consequently  incur  a  general  con- 
tempt." The  soldiers  hearing  this,  wondered 
what  it  might  be,  and  desired  him  to  go  on  ;  so 
he  resumed  his  discourse.  "  You  know  there 
were  some  towns  upon  the  mountains  belong- 
ing to  those  Barbarians  who  were  in  alliance 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Cerazunt ;  from  whence 
some  of  the  people  came  down  to  us,  and  sold 
us  cattle  and  other  things.  Some  of  you,  I  be- 
lieve, went  into  the  nearest  of  these  towns, 


i  n*iii!A".  Nicias,  at  the  clone  of  one  of  his  speeches 
to  tho  Athenians,  uses  this  word  in  the  same  sen**, 
with  tho  addition  of  *^X^v  it  At  t»  ihh*i  Soxtt,  x»(lt>tui 


j  and  after  you  had  bought  provisions  there,  re- 
,  turned  to  the  camp.  Clears tus,  one  of  the 
j  captains,  finding  this  place  both  email  and  in- 
guarded,  because  the  inhabitants  looked  apes 
themselves  to  be  in  friendship  with  us,  inarched 
against  them  in  the  night,  with  a  design  to 
plunder  it,  without  acquainting  any  of  as  witk 
his  purpose.  For  he  determined,  if  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  place,  lo  haw 
returned  no  more  to  the  army,  but  to  haw 
gone  on  board  the  ship  in  which  his  coa> 
panions  were  sailing  by  the  coast,  and,  with  an 
booty,  to  have  escaped  out  of  the  Euiine  an. 
And  all  this  was  concerted  between  bin  and 
his  companions,  who  were  on  board,  as  I  an 
now  informed.  Calling,  therefore,  together  if 
many  as  he  could  prevail  upon  to  follow  bin, 
he  led  them  against  the  town.  But  the  asy 
surprising  them  in  their  march,  the  inhabitanti 
got  together,  and  defended  themselves  froa 
their  strong  places  so  well,  both  with  nh> 
sive  weapons,  and  their  swords,  that  Clet* 
ratus  himself,  and  several  others,  were  shin; 
part  of  them,  however,  escaped  to  CeranoL 
This  happened  the  same  day  we  left  Cen> 
zunt  to  march  hither.  Some  of  those  iIm 
who  were  to  sail  along  the  coast,  were  i&O 
in  that  city,  having  not  as  yet  weighed  an- 
chor. After  tins,  as  the  inhabitant!  of 
Cerazunt  inform  us,  three  of  the  elders  came 
from  the  town,  desiring  to  be  introduced 
to  tho  assembly  of  the  Greeks;  but  net 
finding  us,  they  told  the  citizens  of  Cert- 
zunt,  they  wondered  what  we  meant  by  stuck- 
ing  them.  These  assured  them,  that  the  at- 
tempt was  not  countenanced  by  public  sotho- 
rity  ;  with  which  they  were  very  well  satisfied, 
and  resolved  to  sail  hither,  in  order  to  give  a* 
an  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  to  let  n§ 
know  that  they  gave  leave  to  those  who  vert 
willing  to  carry  off  the  dead,  and  bury  them. 
It  happened  that  some  of  the  Greeks,  who  had 
fled  to  Cerazunt,  were  still  there.  These,  per- 
ceiving whither  the  Barbarians  purposed  to  go, 
had  the  confidence  to  throw  stones  at  then 
themselves,  and  to  encourage  others  to  do  the 
same.  By  this  means  these  ambassadors,  beinf 
three  in  number,  were  stoned  to  death.  After 
the  fact  was  committed,  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cerazunt  came  to  the  generals,  and 
informed  us  of  what  had  happened.  These 
proceedings  gave  us  great  concern,  and  we  con- 
sulted together  with  them,  in  what  manner  the 
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>  were  slain  might  be  buried.  While  | 
itting  in  eoneoHetion  without  the 
the  heavy-armed  men,  on  a  sudden 
great  uproar,  and  people  crying  out, 
hem  down,  knock  them  down,  stone 
t  them;9  and  immediately  wo  eaw 
wrs  running  to  those  who  cried  out, 
etones  in  their  hands,  others  taking 
Upon  this  the  inhabitants  of  Oera- 
ing  been  witnesses  of  what  had  hap- 
Mir  own  town,  were  frightened,  and 
r  ships :  some  of  us  also,  I  do  assure 
not  without  fear.    For  my  part,  I 
try  up  to  tnem,  and  asked  them  what 
was  1     8ome  of  those  I  inquired  of 
Lag  about  it ;  yet  had  stones  in  their 
it  last,  meeting  with  one  who  did 
aid  me  that  the  commissaries  of  pro- 
mated  the  army  in  a  most  grievous 
While  he  was  saying  this,  one  of  the 
neeived  the  commissary  Zelarchus, 
wards  the  sea,  and  cried  out;  the 
ig  this,  as  if  a  wild  boar  or  a  stag 
oused,  ran  at  him.    The  citizens  of 
seeing  the  soldiers  making  towards 
thinking  themselves  aimed  at,  fled 
5,  and  ran  into  the  sea.    Some  of  our 
I  after  them,  and  those  who  could  not 
drowned.  What  do  you  think  these 
afraid  of  1     They  had  committed  no 
>y  mast  imagine  that  some  madness 
>f  dogs   had    seized  our  men.      If 
gs  continue,  consider  what  will  be 
ion  of  the  army.    You  will  not  have 


i7c,  Aaxx«,  Bmkki.  Literally,  attack  them 
In  band,  and  with  missive  weapona,  comi- 
m*  iuetsst,  which  I  should  think  might  do 
id*,cmde,f*T\,f*ri,  In  the  Latin  translators, 
ikfered  the  Greeks  here  as  a  mob,  which 
pon  this  occasion,  and  have  consequently 
p  terns  very  familiar  to  an  English  mob  In 
or  the  same  reason  I  think  D'Ablancourt 
y  properly  «««,  tut,  though  I  am  very  sen- 
*  French  troops  use  this  word  when  they 
taemy,  as  they  call  it,  J*c  pee  dans  Us  rrins. 

•f«M»rif  t&  *•{ *  imvrttf  wftkyft*.     If  the 

ators,  by  rendering  this,  ut  qui /acinus  apud 
em  stimm  viditstnt,  mean  perpitrutum,  I 
ifttifleatkm  of  the  word  dstigno,  is  too  un- 
r  a  translation;  bat,  if  they  mean  it  in  the 
BSptation  of  the  word,  the  fact  was  not  only 

bat  esmmissum ;  for  what  is  said  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Ceresont,  visibly  relates  to 
eommitted  by  the  Greeks  upon  the  persons 

ambassadors,  who  were  stoned  to  death  in 
D'Ablancourt  has  I  think  said  much  bet* 
Is  pares  fwi  s'stsit  psstt  duns  Uur  vili*. 


it  in  your  power,  by  a  general  consent  to  make 
either  war  or  peace,  as  yon  ese  convenient; 
but  every  private  man  may  lead  the  army  upon 
whatever  enterprise  he  pleases.    And  i£  at  any 
time,  ambassadors  come  to  yon  to  ana  ftir 
peace,  or  lor  any  thing  dee,  any  one  may  put 
them  to  death,  and  thereby  prevent  your  being 
informed  of  their  demands.    The  consequence 
of  which  will  be,  that  these,  whom  yon,  by  a 
general  voice  appoint  to  command  you,  win  be 
no  longer  regarded;  but  whoever  erects  him- 
self to  be  your  genera],  and  pleaaee  to  cry 
<  Stone  them,  atone  them,'  may,  if  he  finds  the 
same  obedience  that  was  lately  given,  put  to 
death  not  only  your  commander,  but  any  pri- 
vate man,  untried.    Consider  what  services 
these   self-elected  generate  have  done  lor  us. 
If  Zelarchus,  the  commissary,  is  guilty,  be  has, 
by  sailing  away,  escaped  punishment ;  if  ho  la 
innocent,  he  has  left  the  army,  from  the  fear  of 
being  unjustly  put  to  death  without  trial. 
Those  who  have  stoned  the  ambaesadors,  have 
done  you  this  piece  of  service    they  have  mads) 
it  unsafe  for  you  alone,  of  all  the  Greeks,  to 
go  to  Cerezunt,  without  a  force  sufficient  to 
protect  you:    and  not  less  so  even  with  *  a 
herald  to  bring  off  your  dead,  whom,  before 
this,  the  same  persona  who  killed  them,  gave 
you  leave  to  bury :  for  who  that  had  a  hand  in 
killing  heralds,  will  serve  in  that  capacity  1 
However,  we  have  desired  the  citizens  of  Ce- 
razunt  to  bury  them.    If  these  things  are  right, 
give  them  a  public  sanction,  that,  as  attempts 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  expected,  every  man  may 
be  upon  his  guard,  and  endeavour  to  pitch  his 
tent  upon  places  of  advantage  and  strength. 
But,  if  you  look  upon  them  rather  as  the  ac- 
tions of  wild  beasts,  than  of  men,  consider  how 
to  put  a  stop  to  them :  otherwise,  how,  in  the 
name  of  the  gods,  shall  we  oner  sacrifice  with 
cheerfulness,  if  we  are  guilty  of  impiety  ?    Or 
how  shall  we  fight  with  our  enemies,  if  wo 
kill  one  another  t     What  city  will  receive  us 


s  Xv»  Mf  vxift.  Tmvufw  or  Mfwtiiov,  for  it  is  written 
both  ways,  was  the  cadoceoj  which  heralds  carried  in 
their  hands,  when  they  were  sent  upon  public  occa- 
sions from  one  army  to  another.  It  is  particularly 
described  by  the  Greek  Scholiast  upon  ThaeydMss; 
but  so  many  basrelleo,  and  other  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity represent  Mercury  with  bis  caduceus  la  his 
hand,  that  I  think  it  needless  to  translate  what  he  says 
of  it.  It  Is  reported  to  nave  been  a  present  from 
Apollo  to  Mercury,  In  exchange  for  the  harp,  which 
tradition  I  find,  by  Diodoras  Sleulua,  was  derived  from 
the  Egyptian*. 
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M  friend*,  when  i Ij f y  wc  ua  guilty  of  nuch 
cnornuiiei  '-  VV  ho  nil!  bring  pro>i*ion«  In  in, 
wilh  any  confidence,  if  we  are.  found  lo  offend 
ill  thingi  of  *o  great  momenl  !  Aa  u  ihe  «p- 
[.iliiiiw  which  we  promised  ouricleea  wilh  no 
Much  confidence,  who  will  apeak  well  of  u«  if 
we  dishonour  ouraeivea  by  sucb  acliom  1  For 
I  am  veil  mured,  I  list  we  ahould  condemn 
olhrri,  were  they  guilty  of  Ihem," 

Upon  this,  tbey  all  rose  up,  and  laid  the  au- 
thors of  these  disorders  should  be  puniihed  ; 
that  it  ahould  be  unlawful  tn  begin  aurh  enor- 
tnitice  for  the  future,  and  lint  Ihoae  who  were 
gnilty  of  it  should  be.  put  to  dealb.  They 
then  ordered  thst  the  generals  ahould  bring 
them  all  to  their  trial ;  where  it  should  be  in- 
quired whether  any  person  had  received  nnv 
other  injury  since  Ihe  death  of  Cyril*  ;  and  on- 
poinled  ibo  ca plaint  to  be  the  judge!.  Al  Ihe 
•am*  lime,  upon  Xenopbon'a  '  motion,  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  priests,  it  nu  resolved  to 
purify  the  army.  And  the  army  was  purified 
Mcoriiingly. 

VIII.  They  funhar  decreed  that  the  gene- 
ral! thcmselnes  ahould  be  called  lo  an  account 
for  their  paat  conduct;  and.  upon  their  trial, 
Phileaiua  and  Xanlhicles  were  condemned  in 
■  fine  of  twenty  mines,  to  the.  amount  of  which 
Him  tbey  had  embezzled  '-'  the  effects  that  hud 


been  taken  out  »f  the  ahipa,  auJ  coojquubI  In 
ihmr  charge.  Snphvnrtua  *u  fined  tan  bum, 
for  that,  being  chosen  a  cwtisiandcr,  h'  W 
neglected  hi-  duly,  elome  aceuaed  XenoptiA 
i  ompl  [faring  il"7  had  been  beaten  by  him,  imj 
brought  ibeir  nccuiaiiun  « ?.-■.;  I 
ing  them.  Upon  thii  A" .- 1 .  ■  | 
i!i-.nnl  Ihe  fir.i  [K-rJiiiti  »!«>  appealed  iguoc 
him,  lo  acquaint  the  Judaea  »tmi»  be  bad  but 
lieitcn.  Ho  aniwercd.  "  Where  m  wen  Jj- 
mg  wilh  cold,  and  there  wai  abundant*  of 
RIOW."  Arinij.linii  (rj.lii-J  I  "If,  dunoj  til 
stortn  you   ppeak  of.  when  wb  bad  no  VKtuali 

to ;  when  many  of  Da  went  spent  with  ithnw, 
and  ibe  enemy  at  our  heel.,  If,  in  that  aeawal 
w»>  abusive,  I  own  myself  more  'vicious  (baa 
asm,  which,  through  niiiuintn,  in  Mid  ■ 
be  insensible  to  fatigue.  However.  «•;  if 
what  reason  you  were  beaten.  Du!  I  demand 
any  thing  of  you,  and  beat  you  became  yuan- 
fined  il !  Did  1  irmiai  upon  .. 
tiling  !  Was  it  in  struggling  to  subdue  yean) 
my  passion,  or  when  I  waa  drunk,  that  I  abid- 
ed you i."  And  upon  hii  saying;  lhaiiiw 
nothing  of  all  thia,  Xcnophon  aaktd  tun 
"whether  he  twlonged  to  the  hriTj-siOed 
men  V  He  annweied.  «  No."  -  If  tmksOi- 
geteers  I"  "  Neither,"  says  ha  ;  "  hot  I  »U 
driving  a  mule  at  ihe  doaire  of  my  comraoit, 
being  a  free  man."  Cum  Ibis  Xciiepbon  salt 
ed  him  to  mind,  and  asked  hi  in.  ■  Alt  jn  M 
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nine,"  says  he ;  «  for  you  forced  me  to  it,  and 
threw  about  the  baggage  that  belonged  to  my 
comrades."  "  Bat,1'  eays  Xenophon,  » in  this 
manner  I  threw  about  their  baggage ;  I  distri- 
buted it  to  others  to  carry,  with  orders  to  re- 
torn  it  to  me ;  and  hating  received  every  thing 
safe,  I  restored  them  to  you,  after  you  had 
shown  me  the  man  I  gave  you  in  charge." 
M  But  I  desire,"  says  he, « you  will  hear  how 
this  matter  was,  for  it  is  well  worth  while." 

«  One  of  the  men  being  unable  to  continue 
his  march,  was  left  behind.  This  man  I  knew 
no  otherwise  than  that  he  belonged  to  the  ar- 
my ;  however,  I  obliged  you  to  carry  him,  that 
he  might  not  perish :  for,  as  I  remember,  the 
enemy  were  at  our  heels."  This  the  other 
confessed.  "Then,"  says  Xenophon,  « after 
I  had  ordered  you  to  go  before,  I  quickly  over- 
took you  again,  as  I  came  up  with  the  rear 
guard,  and  found  you  digging  a  pit,  with  a  de- 
sign to  bury  the  man ;  and  stopping,  I  corn- 
Bended  you :  but  the  man  drawing  in  bis  leg 
while  we  stood  by,  all  who  were  present  cried 
out,  that  he  was  alive ;  and  you  said  whatever 
you  thought  fit,  as,  <  I  will  not  carry  him.' 
Upon  which  I  struck  you,  you  say,  and  you 
•ay  true ;  for  you  seemed  to  me  to  be  sensible 
mat  the  man  was  alive."  "But,"  says  the 
other,  "did  he  die  the  less  after  I  showed  him 
to  you  1"  "  We  must  all  die,"  replies  Xeno- 
phon, "  but  are  we  for  that  reason  to  be  buried 
alive  1"  At  this  they  all  cried  out,  that  he  had 
not  beaten  him  so  much  as  he  deserved.  Then 
Xenophon  desired  the  rest  to  inform  the  judges 
for  what  reason  each  of  them  had  been  beaten ; 
but  they  not  rising  up,  he  spoke  thus : 

"I  own,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  struck  a 
great  many  of  the  men,  for  not  keeping  their 
ranks.  These  ought  to  have  been  contented 
with  being  preserved  by  your  means,  while  you 
marched  in  order,  and  fought  where  it  was  ne- 
cessary ;  but  instead  of  that,  they  wanted  to 
leave  their  ranks,  and  run  before  you  for  plun- 
der, that  they  might  have  the  advantage  over 
you.  Had  we  all  done  the  same,  we  had  all 
been  destroyed.  I  own  also,  that  finding  some 
overcome  with  sloth,  unwilling  to  rise,  and 
ready  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  enemy,  I 
struck  them,  and  forced  them  to  march.  For 
being  myself  once  obliged,  when  it  was  exces- 
sive cold,  to  stay  for  some  of  the  men  who 
were  getting  their  baggage  ready,  and  sitting 
for  a  considerable  time,  I  found  myself  scarcely 

26 


able  to  rise  and  stretch  out  my  legs, 
therefore,  had  the  experience  of  this  in  myself, 
afterwards,  when  I  saw  any  one  sitting  down* 
and  indulging  his  sloth,  I  drove  him  before  me; 
for  motion  and  vigorous  efforts  created  warmth 
and  *  suppleness,  while  sitting  down  and  rest, 
I  observed,  made  the  blood  to  congeal,  and  the 
toes  to  rot  off;  which  you  are  sensible  was  the 
case  of  a  great  many.  Others,  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  left  behind  through  laziness, 
and  by  that  means  hindered  you,  who  were  in 
the  van,  and  us,  who  were  in  the  rear,  from 
advancing,  I  might  possibly  strike  with  my  fist, 
that  they  might  not  be  struck  by  the  spear  of 
the  enemy.  These,  therefore,  who  have  been 
thus  preserved,  may,  if  they  have  suffered  any 
unjust  treatment  from  me,  now  be  relieved: 
whereas,  had  they  fallen  under  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  what  relief  could  they  have  had 
though  their  treatment  had  been  ever  so  griev- 
ous 1  I  speak  to  you  in  all  simplicity.  If  I 
have  punished  auy  one  for  his  own  good,  I  am 
willing  to  submit  to  the  same  chastisement  that 
parents  receive  from  their  children,  and  mas- 
ters from  their  scholars.  Physicians,  also,  use 
incisions  and  caustics  for  the  good  of  their  pa- 
tients. If  you  imagine  I  did  these  things 
through  insolence,  consider  with  yourselves, 
that  now,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  I  en- 
tertain greater  hopes  and  confidence  than  at 
that  time,  and  drink  more  wine,  yet  strike  no 
msn ;  for  I  see  you  are  now  in  a  calm.  But 
when  a  storm  arises,  and  the  sea  runs  high,  do 
not  you  find  that  the  8  pilot,  for  a  nod  only, 
quarrels  with  those  who  are  at  the  bead  of  the 
ship,  and  the  steersman  with  those  at  the 
stern  !  because,  upon  those  occasions,  the  least 
fault  is  enough  to  ruin  every  thing.  You 
yourselves  then  determined  that  their  chastise* 

t  Tyfi-riiTM.  T>(6Ti»f ,  in  this  place,  ii  used  by  Xeno- 
phon in  the  same  run  in  which  the  Greeks  say  vy^mt 
syxmKmt,  which  Horace  haa  finely  translated  in  that  ode, 
whore  he  represents  the  (also  Nessra  holding  him  in  her 
arms,  while  she  swears  fidelity  to  him. 

Arctias  atqne  hedera  procera  astringitar  ilex, 
Lentis  adherens  brachiis. 

And  when  our  anthor,  in  his  Art  of  Horsemanship,  re- 
commends  a  colt  that  mofes  his  knees  with  freedom,  he 
saytT«}"i  ft)*  yovmrm  *■>  fialtfwr  i  w£K0(  ly(&(  x»/firr|a 
a  IT(MfiCf .  n(w(tve  in  Greek,  and  pntrtto  in  Latin 
signify  an  officer,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  a  look 
out,  as  the  sailors  call  it,  at  the  head  of  the  ship.  I  ass 
informed  that  we  hare  no  term  in  onr  naral  institution 
that  properly  explains  it;  that  of  pilot,  the  gentlemaa of 
the  nary  tell  me,  comes  the  nearest  to  it. 


X  E  N  0  P II O  N. 


[■ 


men!  wai  just ;  far  yoo,  were  present  with  vm 
iu  your  hondi,  to  mist  them  if  you  bid  thought 
proper,  not  I  with  billet*  to  give  jour  volei  in 
their  behalf.  However,  in  reality,  you  neither 
suuted  them  in  escaping  the  putiLfhroeut  due 
to  their  irregularity,  nor  me  in  inflicting  it.  Thai 
by  suflering  their  imolence,  you  he< 


I  fori 


ion,  if  you  observe,  you  will  find  that  those 
who  were  then  meet  remarkable  lor  their  ne- 
glect of  duty,  vi  no*  so  for  their  insolence. 
An  instance  of  this  you  see  in  Boise  us,  the 
Theuiliin  boiei :  he  then  contended,  under 
pretence  of  sickness,  not  to  can;  his  shield, 
and  now,  I  am  informed,  he  h»  itripped  se- 
veral of  the  inhabitants  of  Cotyon.  If  you 
are  wise,  therefore,  your  treatment  of  this  man 
will  be  the  reverae  of  that  bestowed  on  dogi ; 
for  these,  when  they  are  cursed,  ire  tied  up  in 


.erilly  apelilit*;  I 


leu.    D'Ablintourl  setmi  id  bare  leen  Kmibleof 
I  .iiii"..uii)  ..r  uinilDtlni  |>tf*i  with  propriety,  by 


the  day-time,  and  let  loose  in  the  nifbl ;  where- 
a*,  if  you  do  will,  you  will  tie  tun  up  is  tha 
night,  and  let  him  loon  in  the  day.  I  own  1 
am  surprised  to  find,  thai  if  1  bara  giro, 
offence  to  any  of  yon,  you  call  it  to  mind,  and 
publish  it ;  but  if  I  have  defended  any  fan 
the  cold,  or  from  the  enemy,  or  relieved  ttira 
when  they  were  tick,  or  in  want,  Iheas  tiling! 
are  remembered  by  none  of  you:  if  I  lux 
commended  any  for  a  proper  behaviour,  or  V» 
noured  brave  men  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
three  things  alio  are  not  remembered-  Vet  J 
ii  certain,  there  is  more  honesty,  juatiee,  piety. 
and    pleasure  in    remembering   good  thin  iU 

Upon  thia  the  assembly  rose,  and  called  to 
mind  what  wa*  pissed :  so  Xenophoa  «■ 
■  acquitted,  and  all  wai  well. 


(he v  (lined  lotbe  orsrsirMt  otitic  pdcitiv.  nutv uas 

■m;  <•;  .,i(  ..r»(  ....  >AJ,,.,.„-  huJ  ,*,  jl, 
..r,  !..,.„« iu.,  J  ..  iffj^euajt 

r.ry,y. .,*•.,*,     Pa  Ihil  I  Imaiine  Xenophe"  »■■ 
ilm  at  his  trill  hi  bid  Die  adrsniite  era  sso» 

mica,  thai  ii,  he  was  irqiilltnd. 
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L  Tha  Paphlsgonian  ■mbaasan'ors  ant  to  negotiate  a  peace,  art  traatad  by  tha  Oraato  wfftfc  a 
banqnet—Piaca  betag  ooacrassd,  tha  Greek*  art  tail  from  Ootyora,  and  land  at  Harmsne    flaw  they  i 
Are  days,  and,  waary  of  ladedekm,  offer  tha  command  of  tha  whole  army  to  Xenophon— Ha 
Item,  and  Cbeirlsophs*  to  plaoad  at  tha  head  of  affairs.— IL  Tha  army  aalto  to  Heraclea, 
artoss  among  the  troops, ij^  they  UvVletheBMeTW into  Uveedletlnethodlei:  oaa,aiidttMlai*a*t(< 
of  Arcadiam  aad  Aehaons,  ehooma  fbr  Itself  tan  commanders;  another  remains  undar  tha  ^ntwf*  af 
Chdrtoophus;  the  third  to  attached  to  Xenopboa.—III.  Tha  Arcadians,  aagar  of  booty,  sat  oat  tha  mat,  a*J 
being  arrived  in  tha  port  of  Oalpe,  march  forth  and  plunder  tha  Blthynians— Presently  they  ara  baaat  by  thaa 
on  a  rising  ground,  and  ara  In  dinger  of  destruction— Xenophon,  hearing  of  their  distress,  terrifies  tha  Bfesy* 
nians  by  fires  In  the  night— They  raise  tha  siege  and  depart— Xenophon  arrives  In  safety  tha  next  day  win 
tha  Arcadians  at  the  port  of  Calpe,  where  ha  finds  Cheirisopna  landed  with  his  troops— IV.  Port  of  Gab* 
deeerfbed-*The  soldiers  refuse  to  encamp  there,  lest  they  be  detained  to  build  a  city ;  and  prefer  naaanf  thi 
night  on  the  open  shore— They  nam  a  decree  that  no  one,  under  punlshmtnt  of  death,  shall  hereafter  prase* 
to  divide  tbe  forces— Desirous  of  marehlng  out  to  collect  provisions,  they  consult  tha  entrails,  but  find  thm 
unfavourable— Neon  nevertheless  leads  out  two  thousand  men  to  forage — The  cavalry  of  Pharnabssm  ban 
five  hundred  of  them ;  and  tha  rest,  who  had  taken  refuge  on  a  mountain,  are  at  length  brought  seeks/ 
Xenophon  to  the  camp.— V.  Admonished  by  their  danger,  the  soldiers  suffer  their  camp  to  be  pitched  Is  thi 
fortified  place,  and  surround  It  with  intrenchments— Xenophon,  having  sacrificed  with  favourable  aanuon, 
leaves  the  camp  under  a  guard,  and  leads  out  the  armed  forces— They  bury  the  dead  whom  they  find  oath* 
path,  and  having  captured  some  booty  in  tha  villages,  they  behold  the  barbarians  posted  on  a  bill— Fomag 
their  line  of  battle,  they  advance  on  the  enemy,  and  the  barbarians  are  vanquished  and  put  to  flight.— TLTh) 
Greeks  gather  booty  on  all  sides  from  the  lands  of  the  Bithy  nians— In  the  interim  arrives  Cleandar,  a  Ssarta 
governor,  and  with  him  appears  Dezippus,  by  whose  knavery  Cleander  is  indisposed  towards  the  Orach* 
army— By  Xenophon'a  endeavour  he  is  reconciled,  and  being  offered  the  command,  be  declines  h— Uaasrai 
former  leaders  the  army  marches  through  tha  territory  of  the  Bithy  nians,  and  laden  with  plunder  anirsi* 
Chrysopolto  of  Chalcedonia. 
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i  Fiom  this  time,  tome  of  the  Greeks,  while 
faj  staid  here,  subsisted  themselves  by  the 
petitions  they  bought  in  the  market,  and 
•Acts,  by  those  they  got  in  plundering  the 
country  of  Paphlagonia.  On  the  other  side, 
tat  Paphlagonians  lost  no  opportunity  of  rob- 
bing the  stragglers,  and,  in  the  night-time,  en- 
icawtired  to  annoy  those  who  were  encamped 
fa  places  more  advanced  than  the  rest  These 
proceedings  increased  the  ill  blood  that  was  be- 
tween them.  Upon  this,  Corylas,  who  was  at 
&at  time  governor  of  Paphlagonia,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Greeks  in  costly  robes,  and  well 
Uonnted,  with  instructions  to  acquaint  them 
feat  Corylas  desired  neither  to  do  an  injury  to 
tat  Greeks,  nor  receive  any  from  them.  To 
A»  the  generals  answered,  that  they  would 
consider  of  it  with  the  army.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  entertained  them  with  all  hospitali- 
ty, tnd  invited  such  of  the  army  as  they  judged 
ftost  proper :  then  having  killed  some  of  the 
•tat  they  had  taken,  and  other  cattle,  they 
|He  them  a  handsome  entertainment,  the 
company  lying  l  on  beds  made  of  brushwood, 
covered  with  grass  and  leaves,  and  drinking 
°*t  of  horn  cups  which  they  found  in  the 
country. 

At  soon  as  the  libations  were  over,  and  they 
bad  gang  the  pssan,  two  Thracians  first  rose 
*P»  and  danced  with  their  arms  to  the  sound  of 

*  Ante :  they  capered  very  high,  and  with  great 
tgility;  then  made  use  of  their  swords.  At 
ta  one  of  them  struck  the  other  in   such 

*  Banner,  that  every  one  thought  he  had  kill- 
ed him,  (but  the  stroke  was  given  with  art,) 


» Ii-iSia-.*.    This  is  the  explication  given  by  Heey- 
eaias  and  Phavorinus  of  «r«£i«. 
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upon  which  the  Paphlagonians  cried  out ;  and. 
the  other,  having  despoiled  him  of  his  arms, 
went  out  2  singing  a  song  of  triumph  in  ho- 
nour of  Sitalces :  then  other  Thracians  carried 
off  the  man  as  if  he  had  been  dead,  though 
indeed  he  was  not  hurt.  After  this,  some 
3  iGnians  and  Magnesians  rose  up,  and  danc- 
ed *  in  their  arms,  what  they  call  the  Carpsan 

*  'Ato»  £<T«\x»f .  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculua  apeak  much  in  commendation  of  Shakes, 
king  of  Thracia,  in  whose  honour,  no  doubt,  this  song 
of  victory  was  composed  by  the  Thracians :  Thacydides 
tells  as  that  he  was  slain  in  a  battle  against  the  Tribal- 
twins,  and  that  his  nephew  Seuthes  succeeded  him.  As 
this  happened  the  first  year  of  the  eighty-ninth  Olym- 
piad, that  is,  the  eighth  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
only  twenty  years  before  the  time  of  this  expedition,  it 
is  possible  this  Seuthes  may  be  the  prince  in  whose  ser- 
vice the  Greeks  engaged,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  seventh 
book ;  though  I  am  sensible  that  Thucydides  makes  hiss 
the  son  of  Sparadocus,  and  Xenophon  of  Mesades. 

a  AtviAvtc  »«i    Uiytnrif.    Possibly   the  first  might 
belong  to  iEnea,  a  town  said  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  to  have  been  built  by  ./Eneas,  after  the  taking  of 
.Troy. 

4  Ot  t»{%oSrTOTi|v *•<*•*•' *«&-ovpiM»  «»  To7f  &*X«i5. 
The  pantomime  representation  of  the  ancients  is  so  often 
confounded  in  translations  of  their  works  into  modern 
languages  with  what  is  now  called  dancing,  that  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  explain  my  sense  of  this  passage,  in 
order  to  prevent  my  translation  of  it  from  being  thought 
to  fall  under  the  general  mistake.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had,  besides  their  tragedies  and  co- 
medies, a  mute  pantomime  representation,  which  was 
called  by  the  former  ftxncf,  and  by  the  latter  $altatio. 
This  is  that  representation,  in  praise  of  which  Lucian 
has  written  a  particular  treatise  ;  what  he  designed  for 
praise,  we  may  make  use  of  for  information.  After 
having  run  through  a  detail  of  the  vast  knowledge  an 
hxnrr^f  or  pantomime  ought  to  be  master  of,  he  says, 
that  as  bis  profession  consists  in  imitation,  and  as  he  un- 
dertakes to  represent,  by  his  gestures,  what  the  chorus 
sings  or  recites,  his  chief  business  is  perspicuity,  to  the 
end  that  none  of  his  actions  may  stand  in  need  of  an  ex- 
planation, but  that  the  spectators  may.  Uka  the  Pytbjsji 
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dance .  the  manner  of  which  >■  a*  fullowi . 
Our  of  them  having  laid  down  his  »rn<a,  lows, 
■ml  drives  a  yoke  of  oxen,  looking  often  behind 
hint.  M  if  he  wen  afraid  ;  then  1  robber  s|>- 
proariies,  whom  the  olher  pm-riviug.  he  eutiiiea 
Uji  lii>  irmi.  and  (ij»inifing,  fijjhts  with  him  ' 
in  defence  of  his  oxen  (and  all  thia  these  men 
performed  in  time  to  the  Soto}.  At  lot.  the 
toblitii  binds  (he  ploughman,  and  carrisi  him 
off  with  the  oxen.  Sometimes  the  ploughman 
overcomes  Iho  robber,  and,  fastening  him  to  the 
oxen,  liea  hi*  hand*  behind  him,  and  ao  drive* 
him  *wij. 

After  thia,  Myau*  entered  with  a  buckler  in 
eaeli  tiaml.  and  . J  a  [i r .' 1 1  sometime!,  as  if  he  had 
been  engaged  with  two  adversaries ;  then  used 
hi*   bucklers,  a*    if   engaged   with    only   one; 


Lacisa  sllsdca,  t>  preserved  hy  Plati 


,      In    \-  r,.:.    ■,,„    .  ■.;!,... 


■nintiti'mM  tin  *  wlntlrj  round;  then  thru 
himself  head  foremen!  and  fell  upon  hi*  feet 
wilboul  purling  with  tb*  boekUr»:  this  audi 
*  line  aight.  Last  of  all  be  danced  the  Pa 
tisn  dance,  miking  bis  bucklers  against  cscl 
oilier,  and  in  dancing,  fill  upon  hn  knees,  then 
■pniag  up  again,  and  in  all  tbia  be  krpi  tunc  u 
the  flute,  lie  was  mcceeded  by  some  -Vinu- 
nrsn*  and  oilier  Arcadian*,  who,  (wing  drisaad 
in  [he  handsomest  armour  Ihi-y  Mastl  pttfj**) 
roie  up,  and  advanced  in  time  to  a  dale  thn 
played  a  point  of  war.     They  sung  the  paan, 

in  solemn  processions.  The  Paphlsfoniant 
were  ■mated  to  aee  all  thete  dance*  perfonnri 
bj  men  in  arms.  Upon  this.  Myitis,  petrol- 
ing  ibeir  astonishment,  prevailed  Upon  no*  of 
di«  Arcodiana,  who  hod  a  woman  dancer,  to 
Id  In  111  bring  her  in  ;  which  he  did  «coniin|. 
ly,  nun  ho  had  Jrrucd  bet  in  lb*  handsome*! 
manner  he  was  stile,  and  given  her  a  light 
bulkier.  She  danced  the  Pyrrhic  *  dune*  with 
great  agility  :  upon  which  there  was  gnat  flap- 
ping ;  and  the  Paphlagonion*  asked  whether 
the  women  also  charged  with  their  troop*.  Tit 
other*  answered,  that  it  was  they  who  drowtl* 
king  out  Of  their  eamp.  This  was  the  end  ef 
that  night'*  entertainment. 

The  next  day  the  grnoralu  brought  (h*  «*V 
bastadora  to  the  army  :  when  tbo  soldiers  cue* 
to  a  resolution  neither  to  do  any  injury  to  tia 
Paphlagoniana,  nor  an  _ 
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me  of  its  porta.    8inope  is  situated  in  Paph- 1 
bgonia ;  it  U  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.    The  . 
inhabitants  sent  the  Greeks,  aa  a  mark  of  hoe-  , 
vitality,  three  thousand  medknni ]  of  flour,  and  ■ 
ifteen  hnndred  *  eeramia  of  wine.      Hither 
Cheiriaophos  came  with  some  galleys.    The 
soMiera  expected  he  would  bring  them  some- 
thing :  however  he  brought  nothing,  but  gave 
fan  an  account  that  both  Anaxibius  the  ad- 


mi  the  latter  forty.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Clmme- 
new  tying  frem  toe  Scythians  into  Aria,  built  a  town 
tsse  fat  paoJnrala,  where  Sinope,  a  Greek  city,  now 
Bet  we  find  by  Strata  that  the  inhabitant*  of 
i  leaked  epos  Aotolycus,  one  of  the  Argonaut*,  to  be 
ojrir  (bender,  whose  statue,  made  by  Sthenic,  Lucullns 
avrkd  away  when  he  took  the  town.  The  same  author 
all  at,  that  the  Milesians,  observing  the  advantageous 
atattieaef  the  place,  and  the  weakness  of  the  inhabitants, 
■at  a  colony  thither.  And  by  the  account  that  author 
|h«  of  Ruope,  no  city  eonld  bo  more  advantageously 
;  for  he  says  it  stood  upon  the  isthmus  that 
I  the  peninsula  to  the  main  land,  having  on  each 
am  a  see-port,  where  great  quantities  of  the  tunny  fish 
•m  taken  aa  they  swam  along  the  Asiatic  coast,  from 
Be  Pales  Mvotis,  where  they  are  bred,  to  the  Bospho- 
na.  Be  adds,  that  the  peninsula  was  surrounded  with 
aWp  rocks  which  made  the  access  to  it  very  difficult, 
Vat  the  land  above  tho  town  was  very  fertile,  and  dis- 
■atd  into  gardens,  and  that  tho  city  was  well  built  and 
ahra»d  with  a  place  of  exercise,  a  market,  and  magni- 
anat  porticoes.  This  account  both  of  the  situation  of 
Beset,  and  of  the  country  round  it,  is  confirmed  by 
Tsameibrt,  who  was  there  himself;  and,  in  the  relation 
si  gives  of  it,  is  grievously  out  of  humour  with  the  mo- 
em  geographers  for  taking  no  notice  either  of  tbe  pen* 
aesla,  or  of  the  see-ports  lying  on  each  side  of  it.  Sinope 
BBsbpbs  for  having  given  birth  to  two  considerable  men 
af  very  different  characters,  Diogenes,  the  Cynic  philoso- 
pher, and  tbe  greet  Mithridates.  Strabo  says  it  was  in 
eh  Uses  (that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus)  a  Roman  co- 
say.  I  cannot  part  with  this  subject  without  taking  no- 
bbi  that  Siaope  furnished  the  ancient  painters  with  a  red 
sank,  which  is  one  of  the  four  colours  with  which  alone. 
rsay  tells  as,  Apelles,  Echion,  Mclanthius,  Nicomachus 
fBatsd  those  immortal  works;  "quatuor  coloribus  soli* 
BBMrtalia  iDa  opera  feeere;  ex  albit  Melino,  ex  silaciii 
toon,  ex  rubris  Sinopide  Pontica,  ex  nigris  Atramento, 
*J*Vs,  Ecbion,  Melanthius,  Nicomschus." 

1  Uillftwtmt.  MIS tpvOf — p.lr{ov  irri  £*{■*,  eilv  rvfw* 
l>f-£»f*  Ixjt  J*  %°"«"*»»f  1st*  zml  Tirrmf*%tvrm.  Har- 
i.  Bo  that  the  medimnus  wai  a  dry  measure 
forty-eight  chemixea,  each  of  which  Arbuth- 
equal  to  an  English  pint ;  but  then  he  says  a 
contain*  four  peck*  and  six  pints,  which  is  a 
i ;  for  if,  as  be  says,  sixteen  pints  make  a  peck, 
■  sj  shun  that  forty-eight  pints  will  make  hut  three 
i:  an  that,  in  reality,  a  medimnus  is  equal  to  three 


sSjfsSMa.     Xafdtsiier,  t*  tow  oT»o»  n  Gfaroc  Trip* tot. 

And  in  another  place  »aio;,  xifapior.   Now 

Arbathaot  makes  equal  to  the  met  re  ten,  which 

Btauni  eoataine  tan  gallons,  two  pints,  so  that  »I(«amov, 

^  Bjm  thaee  authorities,  will  be  a  liquid  measure  contain- 

N  Bf  na  gslisas,  two  pints. 


mini,  and  the  rest  of  the  Lacedemonians,  cele- 
brated their  praiee,  and  that  the  former  promised 
them,  if  they  would  come  out  of  the  Euxine 
aea,  they  would  have  pay. 

The  aoldiera  staid  five  days  at  Harmene: 
and  looking  upon  themselves  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Greece,  they  were  more  desirous 
than  before  to  carry  some  booty  home  with 
them.  3They  thought,  if  they  made  choice 
of  one  general,  that  single  person  would  find  a 
readier  obedience  from  the  army  both  by  night 
and  day,  than  if  the  command  were  vested  in 
many :  where  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  con- 
ceal his  designs,  he  would  conceal  them  better, 
and  where  to  prevent  the  enemy,  he  would  use 
greater  expedition,  for  there  would  then  be  no 
need  of  conferences,  but  whatever  that  single 
person  resolved  upon,  would  be  put  in  execu- 
tion :  for  hitherto  in  all  operations  the  generals 
were  governed  by  the  majority.  While  they 
had  these  things  under  consideration,  they  cast 
their  eyes  on  Xenophon  ;  and  the  captains 
came  to  him  and  acquainted  him  with  the  re- 
solution of  the  army :  and  each  of  them,  ex- 
pressing his  affection  to  him,  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  undertake  the  command. 
Xenophon  was  not  averse  to  it,  when  he  con- 
sidered that  he  should,  by  this  means,  increase 
both  his  credit  with  his  friends,  and  his  repu- 
tation in  his  country,  and  that  possibly  also, 
he  might  be  the  cause  of  some  advantage  to 
the  army. 

These  considerations  led  him  to  desire  to  be 
commander-in-chief.  On  the  other  side,  when 
he  reflected  that  future  events  being  concealed 
from  all  mankind,  he  might,  for  that  reason, 
run  a  hazard  of  losing  the  glory  he  had  already 
gained,  he  was  in  suspense.  While  he  was  in 
this  doubt,  he  thought  the  best  %thing  he  could 
do  was  to  consult  the  gods :  in  the  presence 
therefore  of  two  priests,  he  offered  sacrifice  to 
4  Jupiter  the  king,  to  whom  he  was  directed  by 


a  *Hy*o*a»T0  oCr,  il  ira  iXoirro  •{%orra,  jiaXXov  lr,  fj 
*-oXvaf%iac  ofriic,  Jv»ao*5ai  rin-a  %(nr$*t  rmrrfmriv* 
pan  *ai  rvKTOf  xai  fcaffaf  *ai  n  ti  £ioi  Xar^arfir, 
paXXtv  tv  is!  KfOjrTir^a*,  ftai  n  ti  ml  fit*  ev*M", 
jf-rTO*  &v  vcrif  i£n»*  tv  ykf  lrXt*f«r  fiir  wfl(  aX.x4x.ovf, 
axx*  to  Jifcar  tm  ivi  wt(ml*teSmt  a*.  I  havo  transcri- 
bed this  whole  passage,  that  the  reader  may  ase  bow 
dreadfully  D'Ahlancourt  has  mangled  it ;  these  are  his 
words,  "  Les  wldats  done,  pour  miouz  couvrir  leur  enter* 
pri*e,  et  l'cxecuter  plus  promptement  reeoJurent  d'elire 
un  general." 

4  A**  r«  fimnKii.  Harpocration  mention-)  two  porti- 
coes dedicated  at  Athens  to  Jupiter  under  two  different 
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fee  oracle  of  Delphos  to  address  himailft  and 
whoa  be  looked  npoo  to  be  too  author  of  the 
draem  he  had,  whan,  togethar  with  the  other 
generals,  he  waa  first  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  army.  He  calkd  to  mind  also,  that, 
when  ho  left  Ephesus  in  order  to  be  presented 
to  Cyrus, 1  an  eagle  cried  on  hie  right,  sitting 


■sfilhilnei  •  the  first  to  Jeafeer  JjuvSaftsc, 
push  of  Athene,  as  Dydimas  s^s*  were  freed  from  the 
Fenian  by  his  assistaane ;  tee  other  to  Jenifer  /Umxiec . 
Tab  passage  expiates  what  oar  aatbor  amotions  fa  tee 
tkM  eook,  where  he  mys  tlK  oracle  of  Dolphea  directed 
Km  to  sacrinos  to  the  proper  sees,  by  welch,  no  la* 
here,  be  saui  Jupiter  the  kfag. 

t  Airs*  *9tM*p*km»Tt  iavr*  i«t«**.  It  wo  aa  oM  sa» 
eOitUUuu  among  the  Greeks  to  look  opoo  all  appearances, 
eai  particularly  that  ofaa  eagle  ea  the  right  head,  at  aa 
eesea  of  success.  Whea  Talsnaaohao  lakes  his  have  of 
Mseelaes,  Homer  makes  aa  eager  appear  on  his  right, 
with  a  gooN  in  hie  talons. 

*Of  &>•  •fttwrri  ifurwi  t*vv»  ftgilf  f#wf 

.    Amvs*,  *(?«>  *•»•  ••€«•  W*#cr»  wkmpw, 

This  omea  Helen,  who  wai  present,  takes  apoo  herself  to 
tstarpret,  aed  says  It  signifies  that  Ulysses  ■ball  retara 
ssi  paaiah  the  suiters,  who,  it  seeaoi,  were  repraonited 
by  the  white  goose.  By  the  way,  Homer  makes  Helea 
rather  than  Menelaus  interpret  this  omen,  possibly  to 
areid  making  the  good  man  indirectly  reproach  his  wife 
by  thif  interpretation ;  for  Menelaus  eeema  to  hare 
fbfgottea  or  forgiven  all  that  waa  past,  and  they  then 
lived  Tory  well  together.  It  may  be  eased  why  the 
Greeks  looked  upon  the  omens  that  appeared  on  their 
right  to  be  prosperous,  and  the  Romans  on  those  that 
appeared  on  their  left  to  be  so?  This  question,  though, 
at  first  sight,  it  may  appear  frivolous,  is  of  so  great 
cooseqaence  to  the  understanding  many  passages  both 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  that  I  really  think  it 
very  well  deserves  to  be  discussed.  The  first  thing  to 
be  considered  is,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not 
tarn  their  faees  towards  the  same  quarter  of  the  heavens 
when  they  took  thoir  staod  in  their  augural  ceremonies, 
the  former  turning  theirs  to  the  north,  and  the  latter 
theirs  to  the  east.  But  this  deserves  something  more 
than  a  bare  assertion.  Homer,  who  is  always  a  religious 
observer  of  the  ceremonies  of  his  country,  makes  Hector 
reprimand  Polydamas  fur  advising  him  to  attend  to  the 
flight  of  birds,  and  says  be  cares  not  whether  they  fly 
to  the  right,  that  is,  to  the  east,  or  to  the  left,  that  is,  to 
the  west. 

— Tfir  own  /ur«Tfiir«/K',  0*1*  »Xiy*£*», 
Kit*  jjri  figi  T.xi  irf ec  4»  r'  niKter  ti, 
ETt'  jtr'  »ftrr$fk  roiya,  wrl  £of«»  «if«*rr«. 
It  may  not  possibly  be  so  easily  allowed  that  the  Ro- 
mans, upon  these  occasions,  turned  their  faces  towards 
the  east:  1  say  this  because  I  remember  to  have  seen 
the  contrary  asserted  by  a  very  learned  man,  I  mean 
Denier,  in   his   Notes   upon   Horace;  he  there   oays, 
Meeex  qui  prenoient  les  auspices,  tournoient  toujour* 
le  visage  vers  le  midi ;"  and  a  little  after  he  adds,  "eela 
a  toejoars  ete  observe  de  memo  par  les  Remains,  sans 
qail  y  ait  jamais  eu  aueun  ehaagement ;  et  e'est  one 
verite  si  constants,  que  Ton  ne  scauroit  expltquer  ni 
eonsilier  autrement  toas  lea  passages  des  anciens,  ou  il 
eat  parle  de  cet  malieres."    Errors  in  aatbors  of  little 


thee  we  find  the  south  was  oa  his  right 

sorth  es  hie  left, 

the  east.    Dfonycios  of 

this,  bet  gives  several 

these  occasions,  turned  their 

first  is  this,  tV«  *mMf*  fu*  lora  m?  rrdevf  Sjsrvi  vas 

•Iwwif  swrnisifMr  I  fixswsMr*  aftf  4suws*Sf,  Ifci 

iik*—  rt  M»«e«f  •)  ytwmu  nml  evMvotV  anT  swfejkt 

vfcatav mr%  set  kwxmtm vfvt  vel  aaomso sss,iS  afttsVil 

tsvs  t**9  virif  ylt  fimvars)  *•>  le  sj#  vw  y  ■ssvau,  vstt  4* 

•w%  y%tt  fciltie    Af|iMMve    «"•>  ll'SjistXise 

Ktrsriv.  Thwreeaoa,acconlhigt»theeyaeeaiefi 

my  then  in  vogue,  was  a  vary  pfaeafbss  ess,  that  k»a» 

cease  the  heavenly  bodies  began  their  sashes  final  eel 

east.    To  this  I  shall  add  the  reason  given  by  the  ease 

author,  why  the  Romans  looked  upon  the  lag sinks;  flat 

appeared  on  the  left  hand,  ae  a  happy  oases.    I 

this  not  only  to  confirm  what  has  bees  sahi,  eat 

show  that  a  passage  in  Virgil,  which.  Ins 

is  looked  upon  as  poetical,  is,  like  these,  merely 

Dionysias  says  that  Aseanius,  the  son  of 

besieged  by  the  Tuscans,  under  Mesestiee,  and  ease  ne 

point  of  making  a  saHy,  prayed  to  JapHer,  end  to  aw 

rest  of  the  gods,  to  send  him  a  happy  onsen;  open  esse, 

they  say,  the  sky  being  clear,  it  lightened  es  his  Toft. 

Now  let  us  see  what  use  Virgil  has 

tkm.   Aseanius  is  besieged  by  the  Rutafaae  ssi 

commanded  by  Turnus  and  Meaeatiae;  he  it 

by  Remains,  but,  before  he  takes  revenge  of  has,  at 

prays  to  Jupiter  to  favour  his  sens  eTonsei;  UpnidSJ 

a  dap  of  thunder  was  heard  es  the  left,  where  the  sty 

was  clear, 

**  Audiit.  et  call  geaitor  de  parte  earns 
Inlonuit  hsvum.** 

This  is  told  almost  in  the  same  words  by  the  Gvesk  hh> 
torian,  f  •*•♦•  •«(-{<•(  offrac  •■  »•»  if «ertf*»  krtf^mi 

However,  I  desire  I  may  eat  be  eeavressoi  as  hT  I 
meant  by  this  that  Virgil  took  thai  passage  from  Da> 
nysius.  I  am  very  sensible  that  the  Greek  Weterkai 
speaks  of  the  seven  hundredth  and  forty-fifth  yets,  af 
of  the  year  then  present,  in  the  prefhee  to  hie  binary* 
Claudius  Nero  for  the  second  time,  and  Catpamias  Fee 
being  consuls;  and  that  Donates  tells  as,  in  his  Racf 
Virgil,  that,  designing  to  return  to  Roma  with 
tus,  whom  he  met  at  Athens,  ea  the  fatter  wee 
out  of  the  east,  he  died  at  Brendaaieaa,  Cn. 
and  Q,u.  Lucretius,  being  consuls  New  Bees 
says,  that  Augustas  went  into  the  east  fa  those*  mi  of 
the  year,  in  which  M.  ApalaiM  and  P.  Bibaa  west  es> 
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Twethmg  gmt,  and  above  a  private 
■Bathing  iUustrioua,  though  toilsome ; 
biida  attack  the  eagle  chiefly  when 
sitting  upon  the  ground.  He  added  that 
nen.  foretold  nothing  lucrative,  because, 
*he>  «Mgle  preys,  she  is  generally  upon  the 
^Vhile  therefore  he  was  offering  sacri- 
^*n  this  occasion,  the  god  plainly  signified 
■*»  that  he  ought  neither  to  seek  the  com- 
»  *>or,  if  they  chose  him,  to  accept  it :  and 
rm»  tliei  issue  of  the  affiur.  However  the 
bled,  and  they  all  agreed  to  choose 
person  to  command  them :  this  there- 
determined,  they  proposed  him: 
1  **  ^ras  manifest  they  would  choose  him, 
•J  osaa  put  the  question,  he  rose  up,  and 
■■•  ioflows: 

^^^^UDen !  aa  I  am  a  man,  I  take  a  plea- 
*j*  ^b  honour  you  design  me,  and  return 
^•**iki  for  h ;  I  also  beseech  the  gods  to 
•n  opportunity  of  being  the  occasion 
advantage  to  you :  but  I  cannot  think 
toy  either  to  you  or  myself  to  give 
Inference,  when  a  Lacedemonian  is 
5  on  the  contrary,  if  you  should  wsnt 
ce  in  any  thing,  you  will,  by  this 
*»  **e  the  less  entitled  to  it  Neither  do 
**pon  this  as  a  thing  altogether  safe  for 
gage  in  ;  for  I  am  sensible  they  never 
ing  war  upon  my  country,  till  they 
whole  city  acknowledge,  that  the 
***»nians  were  the  masters  of  Athens, 
*fcj  of  the  rest  of  Greece  :  however,  up- 
•cknowledgement,  they  desisted,  and 
*tely  raised  the  siege  of  that  city.  If, 
•*,  I,  who  am  sensible  of  this,  should 
here  I  have  it  in  my  power,  to  invali- 
«»  authority,  I  have  reason  to  fear  thst 
■  very  soon  be  taught  my  duty.  As  to 
'nion,  that  the  command  of  a  single 
rill  leave  less  room  for  contest,  than 
my,  be  assured  thst,  if  you  choose  an- 
shsll  find  I  will  not  oppose  him : 
upon  it,  that,  in  war,  whoever  op- 
'ommander,  opposes  his  own  safety  : 
if  you  choose  me,  I  shall  not  be 
you  find  others  who  will  be  of- 
at  you  and  me." 

he  fasti  consular**,  \n  the  733d  of  Rome, 

rned  to  Rome  the  next  year.     All  thtt  I 

have  §aid,  u  that  both  the  poet  and  the 

paMagefrom  the  hiatcryof  Rome. 

r^t.evx  £*  Savftirmtpi  if  tii»  iv{0iti 

'«x^cjm»«»\    D'Ablancourt  haa  leA  out 


After  he  had  said  this,  much  greater 
bera  than  before  rose  up,  and  said,  he  oug 
take  upon  him  the  command.    And  Ag. 
the  8tymphalian  alleged  it  would  be  ridicu 
to  suppose  what  waa  mentioned  to  be  t? 
because,  at  any  rate,  the  Lacedaemonians  mi 
aa  well  be  angry,  if,  when  they  met  to  sup 
gether,  they  did  not  choose  a  Lacedssmoni 
for  their  president ;  for,  says  he,  if  that  is  tl 
case,  neither  ought  we,  it  seems,  to  be  captain 
because  we  are  Arcadians.     Upon  this  the  at 
aembly  showed  by  their  murmur  that  they  ap 
proved  of  what  they  said. 

Xenophon  seeing  it  waa  necessary  to  enforce 
what  he  had  alleged,  advanced  and  went  on. 
««  But,  gentlemen  !  that  you  may  know  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  aflair,  I  swear  by  all  the 
gods  and  goddesses,  that,  after  I  was  acquaint- 
ed with  your  resolutions,  I  sought  by  sacrifice 
to  know  whether  it  were  for  your  advantage  to 
confer  this  command  upon  me,  and  for  mine  to 
accept  it :  and  the  gods  signified  to  me,  by  the 
victims,  in  so  clear  a  manner  that  the  moat  ig- 
norant man  could  not  mistake  it,  that  I  ought 
to  decline  the  command."  Upon  this  they 
chose  Cheirisophus,  who,  after  he  was  chosen, 
came  forward  and  aaid,  "  Be  assured,  gen- 
tlemen !  I  should  have  given  you  no  opposi- 
tion, if  your  choice  had  fallen  upon  another. 
But,"  says  he, "  you  have  done  a  service  to 
Xenophon  by  not  choosing  him,  since  Dixip- 
pus  has  lately  accused  him  to  Anaxibus,  in  the 
strongest  manner  he  was  able,  though  I  en- 
deavoured all  I  could  to  silence  him."  Cheiri- 
sophus added  that  he  thought  Anaxibue  would 
rather  desire  Timasion  of  Dardanus,  who  had 
served  under  Clearchus,  for  his  colleague,  than 
himself,  though  he  was  a  Lacedemonian. 
"  But,"  says  he,  "  since  you  have  made  choice 
of  me  I  shall  endeavour,  on  my  part,  to  do  you 
all  the  service  in  my  power.  In  the  mean- 
time, be  ready  to  sail  to-morrow,  if  the  weather 
is  favourable.  Heraclea  is  the  port  we  must 
all  endeavour  to  arrive  at.  When  we  are 
there  we  will  consider  of  what  we  have  farther 
to  do." 

II.  The  next  day  they  weighed  anchor  with 
a  fair  wind,  and   sailed  two  days   along  the* 
coast :  and,  in  their  passage,  saw  the  Jasonis*.**, 
shore,  where  the  ship  Argo  is   said  to  hsmwr«» 
come  to  land  ;  and  the  mouths  of  several  rivoi-ss  % 
first  that   of  the  9  Thermoden ;   then  of 


»  Tow  ei*«-*«*Toc.    This  river,  after  It  haa  receive 
many  others,  runs  tnrough  a  plain  called  Themlacy  a 
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1  Halri.  »nJ,  afterwards  Iliat  of  the  *  1'irthe- 
niiu  :  and  having  soiled  by  the  last,  they  ar- 
rived ml  3  Heracles,  a  Greek  city,  and  a  colony 
of  the  Megariam,  situated  in  Ibe  country  of 
Ihe  Marrandenun*.  They  came  to  anchor 
near  lo  the  peninsula  of  Acherusias,  where 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  descended  to  bring  up 
Cerberus,  and  where  they  show,  at  this  day,  a 
chasm,  two  stadia  in  depth,  aa  a  monument  of 
hia  descent.  Tbe  inhabitant*  of  Ilcraclea 
sent  the  Greeks  three  thousand  medimni  of 
barley  meal,  and  two  thouaand  eeramia  of  wine, 
aa  hoepitsble  presents,  with  twenty  oicn,  and 
one  hundred  sheep.  Here  the  river  Lycue, 
about  two  hundred  feet  broad,  run*  through  the 
plain. 

The  soldiers  being  assembled,  deliberated 
whether  they  should  proceed  Ibe  rest  of  the 
way  till  they  wero  out  of  the  Euiine,  by  land 
or  by  aea  ;  when  Lycon  of  Achaia  riling  up 
«ii!.  "  I  *  wonder,  gentlemen  !  at  your  generals, 

formtrlT  inhabited  by  roe  Amazons,  sod  Inen  [ill 


«tH  at ....,,.;.  He  add.,  that  Us  source  is  1 
Greater  Cappadotia:  and,  upon  Ilin  wutnii,  A 
blanea  Herndoiiis  for  loyinr-  li  Howe  from  the  i 


ii'nl  in  Lin-  high  roads,  and  pIookub<! 


foi  not  endeavouring   to  find  money 
hny  provisions  ;  for  tho   presents  w« 
ceivad  will  not   subsist  the  army   tk 
neither   i>  tlie.ni  any   placa. '  aaya  h 
whence  We  can  aupply  ouraelwa.      1 
therefore  is,  that  we  demand  of  the  it 
of  Heraclra  no  leas  than  thru*  Itiouaa 
cones."     Another  said  a  month's  pa 
than  ten   thouaand :  and  tiial  "Ml 
choose   •mlwBwli.ira,  and  send   thi 
alaly  to  tho  town  while  »■  were  a 
the   end   we  might  know    what  ■ 
thought  proper  to  return,  and  the 
aider  what  measure*  to  lake."     Upon  tk 
proposed  tending,  as)  "-*" 
tophus,  because  tbrj  had  chosen  him  ft 
general;    and    some  mined  J" 
both    these  declined   it    ■baululalr  i   t 
concurred  in  opinion,  thai  they  ouf 
constrain  a  Greek  city,  in  Trie 
to  supply  them   with   any  thing  a 
will.     When  they  found  tha 
to  go,  they  sent  Lie™  of  Ai 
of    Parrharie,     and    Agaaias    of    I 
These,  going  to  the  town,  informs. 
bitants  of  the  resolution*  of  the  an 
said  Lycon  even  mlded  throats,  if  tl 
comply  with  all  their  demand*.     1 
tanta  hearing  thia,  aaid  they  would  c. 
it,  and  immediately  removed  all  tl 
out  of  the  country,  and  carried  nil  it 
sioni    into  tha  town;  at  tha  ■ 
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pm erred  it,  and  that  the  rat  of  the  army  was 
nothing ;  (and  it  was  true  the  Arcadians  and 
Achaiana  made  above  half  the  army)  if,  there- 
fore, they  were  wise,  they  ought  to  assemble, 
and  having  chosen  their  own  generals,  to  march 
by  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  get  some 
booty.  This  was  resolved:  and  those  Area- 
and  Achaians,  who  served  under  Cheiri- 
leaving  him  and  Xenophon,  joined  to 
the  rest,  and  chose  their  own  generals,  to  the 
■amber  of  ten.  These  they  voted  to  execute 
whatever  should  be  approved  of  by  the  majo- 
rity. Here,  therefore,  ended  the  generalship 
ef  Cheirisophus,  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  after 
he  was  chosen. 

Xenophon  was  inclined  to  march  in  their 
company,  looking  upon  that  as  safer  than  for 
every  one  to  travel  by  himself;  but  Neon,  who 
had  been  informed  by  Cheirisophus,  that  Ole- 
ander, the  Lacedemonian  *  governor  of  By- 
aenu'um,  said  he  would  come  to  the  port  of 
Calpe,  with  some  galleys,  persuaded  him  to  go 
by  himself  He  gave  him  this  advice  to  the 
end  "that  none  should  partake  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, but  only  they,  with  their  own  soldiers, 
should  go  on  board  the  galleys ;  and  Cheiriso- 
phus, partly  discouraged  at  what  had  happened, 
and  partly  through  the  hatred  he,  from  that 
time,  conceived  against  the  army,  permitted 
Xenophon  to  do  as  he  thought  fit  The  latter 
had  some  thoughts  also  of  leaving  that  part  of 
the  army  that  remained  with  him,  and  of  sail- 
ing away ;  but  while  he  was  offering  sacrifice 
to  Hercules  the  Conductor,  and  consulting  that 
god,  whether  it  were  better  for  him  to  march 
en  with  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  or  to  leave 
them,  the  god  signified,  by  the  victims,  that  he 
should  go  on  with  them.  By  this  means  the 
army  was  divided  into  three  bodies :  the  first 
consisted  of  Arcadians  and  Achaians,  being 
above  four  thousand  five  hundred  in  number, 
all  heavy-armed  men ;  the  second,  of  fourteen 
hundred  heavy-armed  men,  and  seven  hundred 
targeteers,  belonging  to  Cheirisophus,  the  last 
being  Thracians,  who  had  served  under  Clear-. 
ehus;  and  the  third  of  seventeen  hundred 
heavy-armed  men,  and  three  hundred  targe- 
teera, who  followed  Xenophon;  the  horse, 
which  amounted  to  about  forty,  were  solely 
commanded  by  him. 

one  *oxj<s  «f  x"Ttf  Jsmpr«piv0«.    HarpocraUon. 


The  Arcadians,  having  furnished  themselves 
with  ships  from  the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea, 
first  set  sail,  that,  by  falling  upon  the  Bithy- 
nians  unawares,  they  might  get  the  greater 
booty.  With  this  view  they  landed  in  the 
port  of  Calpe,  situated  about  the  middle  of 
9  Thrace.  Cheirisophus,  leaving  Heraclea,  tra- 
velled through  the  country ;  but  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Thrace,  he  kept  near  the  sea,  because 
he  was  in  an  ill  state  of  health ;  and  Xeno- 
phon, having  provided  himself  with  ships, 
landed  upon  the  confines  of  Thrace,  and  of  the 
territory  of  Heraclea,  and  from  thence,  marched 
through  the  middle  of  the  country. 

III.  In  what  manner,  therefore,  the  general- 
ship of  Cheirisophus  was  abrogated,  and  the 
Greek  army  divided,  has  been  already  related. 
The  actions  of  each  of  them  were  as  follows : 
the  Arcadians,  landing  by  night  at  the  port  of 
Calpe,  marched  to  the  next  villages,  at  the 
distance  of  about  fifty  stadia  from  the  sea. 
When  it  was  light,  each  of  their  generals  led 
his  own  division  to  a  village,  and,  where  any  of 
the  villages  seemed  larger  than  the  rest,  they 
marched  in  a  body  formed  of  two  divisions :  at 
the  same  time  they  fixed  upon  a  hill  where 
they  were  all  to  re-assemble ;  and,  as  their 
irruption  was  unexpected,  they  3  took  many 
slaves,  besides  great  numbers  of  cattle. 

The  Thracians  who  escaped,  got  together : 
for,  being  targeteers,  many  of  them  made  their 
escape  from  the  Greeks,  who  were  heavy- 
armed  men.  Being  now  assembled  in  a  body, 
they  first  attacked  the  division  commanded  by 
8micres,  one  of  the  Arcadian  generals,  while 
he  was  upon  his  march  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous with  a  considerable  booty.  For  some 
time,  the  Greeks  fought  as  they  marched ;  but, 
while  they  were  passing  a  valley,  the  Thra- 
cians put  them  to  flight,  and  killed  Smicres 
with  all  his  men.  They  slso  defeated  another 
division  commanded  by  Hegesander,  one  of  the 
ten  generals,  eight  only  escaping;  and  with 
them  Hegesander  himself.  The  rest  of  the 
generals  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  some 


a  Tuc  •*■««.  These  are  the  Thracians,  who,  ss 
Herodotus  says,  having  settled  in  Asia,  were  called 
Bithyniaos.  He  adds,  that  they  were  driven  oat  of 
Thrace  Wj  the  Tencriana  and  Mysiana. 

a  ni{ii£iiX.orro.  lUftfimlKopHof  w(orw*ttr»/*$wOf. 
Suidhs.  Phavorinos.  Bo  that  I  cannot  think  the 
word  colltfo,  made  use  of  by  both  the  Latin  translators, 
so  proper  upon  this  occasion. 
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with  difficulty,  and  others  without  any  it  all. 
The  Thracians,  after  this  advantage,  gave  no- 
tice to  one  another,  and  assembled,  with  great 
resolution,  in  the  night:  and  as  soon  ss  it 
was  day,  great  numbers  of  horse  and  targeteers 
were  drawn  up  round  the  hill,  upon  which 
the  Greeks  were  encamped;  and  their  num- 
bers continually  increasing,  they  attacked  the 
heavy-armed  men,  with  great  security  ;  for  the 
Greeks  had  neither  archers,  darters,  or  horse ; 
whilo  the  others,  advancing  with  their  light- 
armed  men,  and  horse,  lanced  their  darts,  and 
when  the  Greeks  offered  to  attack  them,  re- 
treated with  ease;  and  assailing  them  in  dif- 
ferent places,  gave  several  wounds,  without 
receiving  any ;  so  that  the  Greeks  could  not 
stir  from  the  place,  and  were  at  last  debarred 
*  from  water  by  the  Thracians.  Being  reduced 
to  great  extremity,  terms  of  accommodation 
were  proposed,  and  other  things  were  agreed 
upon ;  but  the  Thracians  refused  to  give  hos- 
tages, which  the  Greeks  insisted  on.  This  put 
a  stop  to  the  treaty ;  and  this  was  the  situation 
of  the  Arcadians. 

In  the  meantime,  Cheirisophus,  marching 
with  safety  along  the  coast,  arrived  at  the  port 
of  Calpe.  While  Xcnophon  was  upon  his 
march  through  the  middle  of  the  country,  his 
horse,  who  were  upon  the  scout,  met  with 
some  ambassadors,  who  were  travelling  the 
road.  When  they  were  brought  to  Xenophon, 
he  asked  them,  whether  they  had  any  where 
heard  of  another  Greek  army.  These  men 
informed  him  of  every  thing  that  had  passed ; 
that  the  Greeks  were  actually  besieged  upon  a 
hill,  and  that  the  whole  army  of  the  Thracians 
had  surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  Upon  this 
he  ordered  the  men  to  be  strictly  guarded,  that 
he  might  use  them  as  guides,  where  it  was 
necessary;  and  having  placed  his  scouts,  he 
assembled  the  soldiers,  and  spoke  to  them  as 
follows : 

"  Gentlemen !  part  of  the  Arcadians  are 
slain,  and  the  rest  besieged  upon  a  hill.  It  is 
my  opinion,  that  if  these  are  destroyed,  all 
hopes  of  our  own  safety  are  desperate,  the 
enemy  being  so  numerous,  and  so  much  em- 
boldened by  their  success.  The  best  thing 
therefore,  we  can  do,  is  immediately  to  march 
to  their  relief:  that  if  they  are  still  alive,  we 
may  have  their  assistance  in  battle,  rather 
than,  by  being  left  alone,  be  alone  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  it.  Let  us,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  march  on  till  supper-time,  and  then 


encamp ;  and  while  we  are  upon  our  marcs, 
let  Timssion,  with  the  horse,  advance  before, 
keeping  us  still  in  sight,  and  reconnoitre  tat 
country,  to  prevent  surprise,"  At  the  saw 
time,  he  sent  those  of  the  light-armed  men, 
who  were  most  prepared  for  expedition,  to  the 
sides  and  tops  of  the  hills,  with  orders  if  tsrj 
saw  any  thing  to  give  notice.  He  ordered 
them  also  to  set  fire  to  every  conbestMe 
thing  they  met  with.  "For,"  says  be,««f 
have  no  place  to  fly  to :  it  is  a  great  way  kick 
to  Heraclea ;  a  great  way  through  the  eeantry 
to  Chrysopolis,  and  the  enemy  is  near  at  hand. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  far  from  the  port  of  Calpe, 
where  we  conclude  Cheirisophus  is  arrived,  if 
he  has  met  with  no  accident ;  but,  when  we 
are  there,  we  shall  find  neither  ships  to  trtw- 
port  us,  nor  provisions  to  subsist  us  even  fit 
one  day.  However,  if  those  who  an  bsricfed 
should  perish,  it  will  be  more  disadvanUfetss 
for  us  to  hazard  a  battle  in  conjunction  vita 
the  troops  belonging  to  Cheirisophus  only, 
than,  if  they  are  preserved,  to  join  all  oar 
forces,  and  make  our  preservation  a  conttt 
concern.  But  let  us  go  with  this  resotanon, 
either  to  die  with  honour,  upon  this  occasion, 
or  perform  the  greatest  of  all  actions  in  pre- 
serving so  many  Greeks.  Possibly,  God  bsj 
ordained  this  with  a  design  of  humbling  thosi 
who  magnified  their  prudence,  as  superior  to 
ours,  and  of  rendering  us,  who  derive  all  oar 
hopes  from  the  gods,  more  renowned  than 
they.  Follow  then  your  leaders,  and  be  atten- 
tive to  the  orders  you  receive,  that  you  may 
obey  them." 

When  he  had  said  this,  he  put  himself  st 
their  head.  The  horse,  spreading  uemsefrtt 
over  the  country,  as  far  as  was  proper,  set  fire 
to  every  thing  where  they  passed,  and  the 
targeteers,  marching  abreast  upon  the  emi- 
nences, set  fire  also  to  every  thing  they  found 
combustible,  as  did  the  army  also  to  what  tbs 
others  happened  to  leave ;  so  that  the  whole 
country  seemed  in  a  blaze,  and  the  army  ap- 
peared very  numerous.  When  it  was  time, 
they  encamped  on  a  hill,  and  discovered  1st 
enemy's  fires,  from  whom  they  were  distant 
about  forty  stadia ;  upon  this  they  mads  af 
many  fires  as  they  could.  But  when  they  bad 
supped,  orders  were  given  that  all  the  fiief 
should  immediately  be  put  out:  and  having 
placed  guards  they  went  to  sleep.  The  next 
morning,  by  break  of  day,  after  they  bed 
invoked  the    gods,  they   put    themselves  in 
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order  of  battle*  and  marched  with  all  the  haste 
they  could.  Timasion  and  the  hone,  with 
the  guides,  advancing  before  the  army,  found 
themselves,  before  they  were  aware,  upon  the 
hill  where  the  Greeks  had  been  besieged. 
Here  they  saw  neither  friends  nor  enemies, 
(of  which  they  gave  notice  to  Xenophon  and 
the  army)  hat  only  some  old  men  and  women, 
with  a  few  sheep  and  oxen  that  were  left 
behind.  At  first,  they  wondered  what  the 
matter  was,  but,  afterwards,  they  understood 
by  the  people  who  were  left,  that  the  Thra- 
cians  went  away,  as  soon  as  the  evening  came 
on;  and  the  Greeks  the  next  morning;  but 
whither,  they  said,  they  could  not  tell. 

Xenophon  and  his  men,  hearing  this,  after 
they  had  eat  their  breakfast,  got  their  baggage 
ready,  and  marched  on,  desiring  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  join  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  at  the 
port  of  Calpe.  In  their  march,  they  saw  the 
footing  of  the  Arcadians  and  Achaians  in  the 
road  leading  to  Calpe ;  and,  when  they  overtook 
them,  they  were  pleased  to  see  one  another, 
and  embraced  like  brothers.  The  Arcadians 
asked  Xenopbon's  men,  why  they  had  put  out 
their  fires  1  "  For,"  said  they,  "  we  thought 
at  first,  when  we  saw  no  more  fires,  that  you 
designed  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night ; 
(and  they,  as  we  imagined,  were  apprehensive 
of  this,  and  for  that  reason  went  away,  for  they 
retired  about  that  time,)  but  you  not  coming, 
and  the  time  wherein  we  expected  you  being 
expired,  we  concluded,  that,  being  informed  of 
our  situation,  you  were  terrified,  and  had  re- 
tired to  the  sea-side.  Whereupon,  we  resolved 
not  to  be  far  behind  you :  and  this  was  the 
reason  of  our  marching  hither  also." 

IV.  That  day  they  encamped  upon  the  shore 
near  the  port  This  place,  which  is  called  the 
port  of  Calpe,  is  situated  in  the  Asiatic  Thrace. 
This  Thrace  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea,  and  extends  on  the  right  hand,  as  far 
as  Heraclea.  To  which  place,  from  Byzan- 
tium, ]  it  is  as  far  as  a  trireme  galley  can  row 
in  the  longest  day.  Between  these  two  cities 
mere  is  no  town  belonging  either  to  the  Greeks, 
or  their  allies  ;  but  all  the  coast  is  inhabited  by 
Thracians  or  Bithynians ;  and  whatever  Greeks 
are  thrown  upon  their  coast  by  shipwreck,  or 

*  'Ht*»i»f  ft»K»  *»*<i;  srxew,-.  Xenophon  has  great 
reason  to  say  that  it  is  a  Ion*  day's  work  for  a  galley  to 
go  from  Byxantium  to  Heraclea,  nines  Arrian,  In  hit 
Periplus.  makes  it  1670  stadia. 970  of  which  he  reckons 
fhMa  BysanUnm  to  the  port  of  Calpe,  which  agrees  very 
well  with  Xeoophon's  account. 
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by  any  other  accident  fall  into  their  hands, 
they  are  said  to  abuse  them  in  the  most  savage 
manner.  The  port  of  Calpe  lies  in  the  mid- 
way between  Heraclea  and  Byzantium.  A 
promontory  runs  out  into  the  sea,  of  which  that 
part  which  lies  contiguous  to  it,  is  a  craggy 
rock,  in  height,  where  it  is  lowest,  not  less 
than  twenty  fathom.  The  neck  of  land,  by 
which  this  promontory  is  joined  to  tho  conti- 
nent, is  about  four  hundred  feet  in  breadth ; 
and  the  space  within  this  neck  is  ample  enough 
to  afford  habitation  for  ten  thousand  men.  The 
port  lies  under  the  rock  upon  the  western 
shore ;  and,  close  to  the  sea,  flows  a  spring 
plentifully  supplied  with  fresh  water;  this 
spring  is  commanded  by  the  rock.  This  place 
affords  great  plenty  of  timber,  particularly  that 
which  is  proper  for  building  ships,  in  great r 
quantities,  and  in  great  perfection  close  to  the 
sea.  The  mountain  that  lies  next  the  port, 
reaches  about  twenty  stadia  into  the  midland. 
The  soil  is  a  mould  free  from  stones  ;  but  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  next  the  sea,  and  extends 
above  twenty  stadia,  is  covered  with  great 
numbers  of  stately  trees  of  every  kind.  The 
rest  of  the  country  is  pleasant  and  spacious, 
abounding  with  villages  well  inhabited  ;  for  it 
produces  barley,  wheat,  and  all  sorts  of  legu- 
mens,  panic,  sesame,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
figs,  vines  in  abundance,  yielding  a  sweet  wine, 
and  every  thing  else  but  olive-trees.  This  is 
the  nature  of  the  country. 

The  soldiers  encamped  along  the  shore: 
had  they  entered  into  any  of  the  villages,  they 
would  not  have  quartered  there  ;  because  they 
suspected  they  were  drawn  thither  by  the  arti- 
fice of  some  people,  who  were  desirous  to  build 
a  city  there.  For  the  greatest  part  of  them 
had  not  engaged  in  this  service  through  want, 
but  induced  by  the  reputation  of  Cyrus,  soma 
even  bringing  soldiers  with  them,  who  had 
spent  their  fortunes,  some  having  left  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  others  their  children, 
with  a  design  to  return,  when  they  had  acquired 
enough  to  enrich  them ;  for  they  heard  that 
the  other  Greeks,  who  before  served  under 
Cyrus,  had  made  their  fortunes.  This  being 
their  situation,  they  were  desirous  to  return  in 
safety  to  Greece. 

The  morning  after  the  junction  of  their 
forces  Xenophon  offered  sacrifice  concerning 
their  going  out  of  the  camp ;  (for  there  was  a 
necessity  to  lead  them  out  in  order  to  get  pro- 
visions) he  also  proposed  to  bury  the  dead* 
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Tim  victims  being  favourable,  the  Arcadians 
also  followed  him,  and  they  buried  the  Rreaiesl 
part  of  tht  dpid,  where  each  of  them  lay,  (for 
their  bodies  having  Inn  live  days,  ''>'''«  *"» 
no  possibility  of  bringing  them  away)  souio  of 
them  Ihcy  removed  out  of  the  rand*.  and,  l*y- 
ing  them  in  a  heap,  buried  them  with  all  the 
decency  thai  their  present  circumstances  would 
admit  of.  As  for  those  whoso  boiliei  could 
not  tin  found,  ihey  erected  a  large  '  csnotaph, 
with  ii  great  funeral  pile,  which  Ihey  crowned 
with  garlands.  Having  Mill  fill  Hill  these  tiling" 
they  returned  to  their  (amp :  and  after  tilcy 
had  tupped,  went  to  rent.  The  neit  day  there 
was  a  general  meeting  of  the  soldiers,  (tbry 
were  chiefly  assembled  by  Agasiae  of  Stym- 
phalm,  one  of  the  captains,  and  Ilierotiymus 
of  Kin,  a  captain  also,  and  by  the   oideal  Ar- 
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solution,  that,  for  the  future,  whoever  proposed 
dividing  tlie  army  should  be  punished  with 
death  ;  that  the  army  should  march  in  the  same 
disposition  it  was  m  before,  and  that  the  tame 
generals  should  command.  OMrtatfln)  hav- 
ing l.r.t  his  life  by  a  medicine  he  took  in  a 
fever,  Neon  the  A?inoti  succeeded  him. 

After  this  Xenophon  rising  up,  said,  ■•  Gen- 
tlemen !  it  seems  we  are  under  a  necessity  both 
of  travelling  by  land,  for  we  hove  no  ships,  and 
of  marching  away  immediately  ;  for,  if  wc  slay, 
we  shall  want  provisions.  We.  therefore,  shall 
offer  sacrifice;     in  tile  mean  time,  if.  upon  any 


[book  it, 

phot),  being  desirous  to  build  a  dry  lh era,  hid 
prevailed  upon  the  pneat  to  declare  tint  Ik 
victims  were  r.ot  favourable  tu  their  drpsrtun, 
Upon  dtt*,  .\r jitnin  OToaMal  a  herald  la  pub- 
lish tliat  any  one.  who  was  willing  ndffal  I* 
pitas  nl  nt  the  sacrifice  the  nint  dsy,  anil  that. 
it  there  was  any  priest  among  thrm,  h*  AauU 
also  attend,  and  assist  in  inspecting  lilt  via- 
itm«;  lie  olTered  sacrifice  accordingly  in  tat 
paseneeof  great  numbers,  and,  though  vica'pa 
were  three  limes  sacrificed  concerning  lhar 
daparlais,  >ull  thry  were  not  favourable.  Thar 
gave  lit*  soldiers  great  concern ;  for  the  pre- 
visions they  had  brought  with  them  weml! 
consumed,  and  there  was  no  market  near. 

Hanopon  liny  n--i.aseniMed,  and  Xenouoon 
said,  ••  Gentlemen  '.  the  victim.,  v™  Ma]  ut 
not  yel  favourable  to  our  departure;  it  lit 
«mr  time,  I  see  you  are  in  want  of  provukei; 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  an  afWlsV  la 
offer  sacrifice  concerning  this."  Cpon  stltiest 
one  of  the  men,  rising  up,  said,  ■•  It  is  will, 
riu-.nn  the  victims  do  not  favour  our  departure; 
for  a  ship  coming  in  yesterday  by  acaJrot,  I 
was  informed  that  Cteantajr,  the  Ltredriunif* 
an.  governor  of  Uyr.anlium,  designed  14  een>* 
billier  from  thence  with  transports  snil  gulltes," 
Upon  thia  they  all  concluded  10  stay  for  bin. 
However  they  could  not  amid  going  out  tofSt 
provisions,  concerning  which  U-  •gam  oflins 
snerifice  three  times,  and   still  the  victims **>• 
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rifice  promised  any  thing.  Notwithstanding 
this  the  victims  were  not  favourable. 

Hera  Neon,  who  had  succeeded  Cheirieo- 
phus,  seeing  the  men  oppressed  with  want, 
was  desirous  to  gratify  them,  and,  having  found 
out  a  man  belonging  to  Heraclea,  who  said  he 
was  acquainted  with  some  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  they  might  get  provisions, 
ordered  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  whoever 
willing  might  go  out  to  supply  themselves, 
being  a  guide  ready  to  conduct  them. 
Upon  this  two  thousand  men  went  out  of  the 
camp  with  javelins,  leather  bags,  sacks,  and 
ether  vessels.  While  they  were  in  the  villages 
dispersed  in  plunder,  some  horse,  belonging 
to  Pharnabaius,  first  fell  upon  them:  these 
were  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Bithynians, 
designing,  jointly  with  them,  to  hinder,  if  pos- 
sible, the  Greeks  from  penetrating  into  Phry- 
gian This  body  of  horse  killed  no  less  than 
five  handled  of  the  Greeks :  the  rest  fled  to  a 
mountain. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  was  brought  to  the 
camp  by  one  of  those  who  escaped.  Xeno- 
phon,  since  the  victims  were  not  favourable 
that  day,  taking  an  ox  out  of  one  of  the  carts 
(for  there  were  no  other  victims)  sacrificed  it, 
and  then  went  out  to  their  relief  with  all  the 
men  who  were  not  above  forty  years  of  age ; 
and,  having  brought  off  the  rest,  they  returned 
to  the  camp.  It  was  now  near  sunset,  and  the 
Greeks  ate  their  supper  in  great  consternation ; 
when,  on  a  sudden,  some  Bithynians,  coming 
op  through  the  thickets,  surprised  the  advanced 
guard,  and,  killing  some  of  them,  pursued  the 
rest  to  the  camp ;  and  the  alarm  being  given, 
all  the  Greeks  ran  to  their  arms.  But  it  was 
not  thought  advisable  to  pursue  the  enemy,  or 
leave  their  camp  in  the  night ;  for  the  country 
was  full  of  thickets ;  so  they  lay  that  night  up- 
on their  arms,  taking  care  effectually  to  rein- 
force their  out-guards. 

V.  In  this  manner  they  passed  the  night. 
The  next  dsy,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  gen- 
erals led  them  to  the  place  of  strength,  and  the 
army  followed,  with  their  arms  and  baggage, 
and  before  noon  they  had  dug  a  trench  quite 
across  the  neck  of  land  that  leads  to  the  pro- 
montory, and  fortified  the  whole  length  of  it 
with  palisades,  leaving  three  gates.  In  the 
meantime  a  ship  arrived  from  Heraclea,  laden 
with  barley-meal,  cattle,  and  wine.  Xenophon 
rising  early  offered  sacrifice  concerning  an  ex- 


pedition against  the  enemy,  and  the  first  victim 
was  favourable.  When  the  sacrifice  was  near 
an  end,  A  rex  ion  of  Parrhasie,  the  priest,  saw 
an  eagle  on  the  favourable  side,  and  called  out 
to  Xenophon  to  lead  on.  After  the  men  had 
passed  the  trench,  they  stood  to  their  arms,  and 
the  generals  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made, 
that  the  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  had  dined, 
should  march  with  their  arms,  leaving  those 
who  had  care  of  the  baggage,  and  the  slaves  be- 
hind. All  the  rest  went  out  except  Neon ;  for 
it  was  thought  most  advisable  to  leave  him  to 
command  those  who  remained  in  the  camp; 
but,  when  the  captains  and  soldiers  were  about 
to  leave  them,  they  were  ashamed  to  stay  be- 
hind, while  the  rest  marched  out ;  so  they  left 
only  those  who  were  above  five  and  forty  years 
of  age.  These,  therefore  stayed  in  the  camp, 
and  the  rest  marched  forward.  Before  they 
had  gone  fifteen  stadia,  they  came  to  the  dead 
bodies,  and, 1  extending  one  of  their  wings  up- 
on a  single  line,  where  the  first  of  them  ley, 
they  buried  all  those  that  fell  within  the  line. 
After  they  had  buried  these  as  they  marched 
along,  they  formed  a  line  of  the  other  wing, 
where  the  first  of  the  bodies  lay  unburied,  and 
in  the  same  manner  buried  those  that  fell  in 
their  way:  and  when  they  came  to  the  road 
that  led  from  the  villages,  where  the  dead 
bodies  lay  in  heaps,  they  brought  them  all  to- 
gether, and  buried  them. 

It  being  now  past  noon,  they  marched  clear 
of  the  villages,  and,  while  the  men  were  em- 
ployed in  taking  whatever  provisions  they  met 
with  within  reach  of  the  line,  on  a  sudden 
they  discovered  the  enemy  marching  over  some 
hills  opposite  to  them.  Their  army  was  dis- 
posed in  a  line,  and  very  numerous  both  in  horse 
and  foot;  for  Spithridates  and  Kathines  were 
there  with  the  forces  they  had  received  from 
Pharnabazus.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  saw  the 
Greeks,  they  halted  at  the  distance  of  about 
fifteen  stadia.  Upon  this,  Arexion  the  Greek 
priest,  immediately  offered  sacrifice,  and  the 
very  first  victim  was  favourable.    Then  Xeno- 


t  Tl}»  0V{»*T0V  Kf(»TOf  WOltfC-ifltVOt,  X»T»  TOVlf  WfmT9Vf 

pmvttrmf  visfOwc  7cr»*"rov  T»rr*f   hwhrovi   a jriA.s/«£«M 

Tb  Mf»f.  I  very  much  suspect  that  ov*i*  tow  K«*»f»f 
xoitT*<r$».  signifies  to  extend  one  of  the  wings  of  an 
army  upon  a  line;  but,  as  I  do  not  And  this  sense  of 
the  expression  supported  by  the  authority  of  any  au- 
thor, or  lexicon,  though  I  have  consulted  many.  1  only 
ofTer  it  ns  a  conjecture,  and  leave  it  to  the  conautara- 
Uon  of  the  learned. 
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phun  «etd  to  the  general!,  "  Genllemen  !  it  i« 
in;  opinion  that  we  ought  la  place  some  he. 
dice  of  rescrte  behind  (he  line  of  bmllle,  to  aue 
tain  it,  if  necessary,  and  that  the  enemy  whei 
■liMjriJrred  may  be  received  by  tbese  SoJiea  ol 
m.iii.-.  thai  will  be  fre*h  and  in  order."  Al 
this  met  with  general  approbation.  ••  Do  yoi 
therefore,"  continues  he,  "  advance  agetnat  tin 
enemy,  that  now  we  have  teen  them,  and  beer 
aecii  by  Ihem,  we  may  not  atend  Hill;  and  I 
will  form  the  bodies  of  reserve  in  the  rear,  ii 
the  manner  you  approve  of,  and  follow  yoa." 

li|Hin  111 i *  the  generals  advanced  in  silence; 
■lid  Xenophon  hiving  separated  from  the  main 
body,  the  three  hindmost  ranks,  consisting  of 
•bout  two  hundred  men  each,  placed  one,  com- 
manded by  Samolas  of  Acllsia.  behind  the  right 
wing,  another  of  which  Pyrias  of  Arcadia  had 
the  command,  behind  the  centre  ;  and  the  third, 
commanded  by  Pbraaias,  an  Athenian,  behind 
the  left  wing  ;  these  had  orders  to  follow  the  I 
of  battle  at  the  diatance  of  about  one  hundred 
feet.  As  they  marched  an,  those  in  the  fri 
coming  to  ■  valley,  ■  that  was  Urge  and  difficult 
Id  pesa,  halted,  not  knowing  whether  it  was 
passable  or  not,  and  en  order  was  given  for  all 


the  | 


■•U 


l  the 


front.  Xenophon  wondered  what  should  stop 
their  march  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  order, 
he  rode  up  in  all  haste.  As  soon  ia  the  offi- 
cers were  got  together,  Sophmnclus,  the  oldest 


"  You  know,  gentleman  !  tie,!  I  never  srib 
lingly  sought  dangers  for  yuu  ;  because  I  i> 
•eiisiHe  y.iu  want  witty,  runre  thin  glory  ;  but 
tlna  is  tat  present  uiuatiwi.  It  is  not  nosulat 
fur  us  to  go  hence  without  lighting  ;  for,  ii  ■■ 
do  not  engage  the  enemy,  ■*  eoon  as  we  ofiVrta 
depart,  they  will  pijruur  uo,  ami  fall  upoomii 
•St  retreat.  Consid.r  therefor*  with  yuar- 
■rlviM,  whether  it  is  better  for  us  to  rock 
them  with  our  arms  to  cotet  us,  or  to  see  ikn 
pursuing  us,  when  we  ere  defrncelse*.  Yet 
know  elan  that  there  >•  no  twitnur  Id  he  eM  bf 
flying  from  an  «te ruy,  while  even  cowarrti  gni 
courage  by  pursuing  ;  for  which  reason  I  hsi 
rather  pursue  with  half  the  number  of  fWsn, 
Hi. in  relroat  with  twin;  as  many,  llesidia,  I 
am  confident  thai  you  y  auracUra  do  net  *  at- 
prct  the  enemy  will  stand,  if  wc  attack  rbca, 
but  we  are  all  sensible,  that  if  we  retire,  ms) 
will  hate  courage  enough  to  follow  us.  Hew- 
ever,  to  be  on  i in-  i>UW  aide,  with  •  diAcas' 
valley  in  our  rear  when  wo  engage,  it  not 
that  nn  odvantage  worth  contending  lot' 
May  the  enemy  *  find  every  passage  efan  ■ 
their  flight !  where**  ihe  iiini' 
ought  to  instruct  u*  that  we  can  hate  no  fcape 
of  safely,  but  in  victory.  1  wonder  anj  or* 
should  think  this  valley  morn  dreadful  than  sf 
many  other  places  we  hate  jaewal  tbeaOgui 
Shall  wo  not  find  this  very  place,  where  « 
now  are,  difficult  to  march  over,  if  we  i*  ad 
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snJety,  how  1  large  a  valley  is  the  Eoxine  sea  t 
Where  we  shall  neither  find  ships  to  transport 
us,  or  if  we  stay  there,  provisions  to  subsist  us. 
.And,  if  we  make  haste  thither,  we  must  haste 
abroad  again  to  get  provisions.  We  had  better 
therefore  fight,  now  we  have  eaten  something, 
than  to-morrow,  when  we  are  fasting.  Gentle- 
men !  the  sacrifices  aro  favourable,  the  omens 
happy,  and  the  victims  assure  us  of  success. 
Jjet  os  go  on.  •  8ince  the  enemy  have  seen  us 
all,  they  ought  not  to  eat  their  supper  with 
satisfaction,  or  encamp  where  they  please." 

Upon  this  the  captains  bid  him  lead  on,  and 
no  one  contradicted  it :  he  therefore  put  him- 
self at  their  head,  and  ordered  every  man  to 
pass  the  valley  in  his  rank,  for  he  thought  it 
would  be  more  expeditious  for  the  army  to  pass 
ever  in  a  body,  than  if  they  filed  off  over 
the  bridge,  that  lay  across  the  valley.  After 
they  had  passed  it,  Xenophon,  coming  up  to 
the  foremost  ranks,  said,  "  Remember,  gentle- 
men !  how  many  battles,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  gods,  you  have  gained,  and  what  those  are 
to  expect  who  turn  their  backs  upon  the  ene- 
my. Consider  also  that  we  are  at  the  gates  of 
Greece.  Follow  Hercules  your  conductor,  and 
exhort  one  another  by  name.  There  is  a  plea- 
sore  in  reflecting  that  whoever,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, says  or  does  any  thing  brave  and  glorious, 
will  be  remembered  by  those  whose  applause 
he  is  ambitious  of." 

This  he  said  as  he  rode  along  the  ranks: 
then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  line  of  bat- 
tle, and,  having  placed  the  targeteers  upon  the 
wings,  he  marched  against  the  enemy.  He  had 
also  ordered  the  heavy-armed  men  to  carry  their 
pikes  on  their  right  shoulders,  till  the  trumpet 
sounded ;  then  to  present  them,  and  move  slowly 
on :  and  that  none  should  run,  when  they  pursu- 
ed. Upon  this  the  word  was  given, «  Jupiter  the 
preserver,  and  Hercules  the  conductor."  The 
enemy  encouraged  by  the  advantage  of  their 
post,  stood  their  ground ;  and,  when  our  men 
drew  near,  the  Greek  targeteers  shouted,  and 

s  nir»*  ti  r««(  i  a-syro;.  Methinki  this  expression 
should  have  convinced  the  Latin  translators  that  **»•; 
was  not,  upon  this  occasion,  to  be  translated  by  $altus, 
However,  they  have,  I  find,  still  adhered  to  it.  Hut- 
chinson has  said,  "  quatitus  tandem  saltus  ipse  pontns 
est  7 *•  And  Leunclavius, "  qnantus  qucso  saltus  ipsuro 
petagus  Pontkum  erit  V  I  expected  D'Ablancourt 
would  also  have  pursued  this  translation,  and  have 
said,  "quel  bocage  sera  le  Pont  Euxin  7"  But  he  has 
prudently  avoided  this  absurdity,  by  leaving  out  the 
.  whole  sentence 

27  • 


ran  on  before  they  were  ordered.  The  enemy's 
horse,  with  the  body  of  Bitbynians,  advanced 
against  them,  and  both  together  put  the  targe- 
teers to  flight:  but,  when  the  line  of  battle, 
consisting  of  the  heavy-armed  men,  marched 
briskly  up  to  meet  them,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  men  sung  2  the 
ptBan,  then  shouted  and  presented  their  pikes, 
they  no  longer  stood  their  ground,  but  fled. 
Timasion  pursued  them  with  the  horse;  and 
his  men,  being  but  few  in  number,  killed  as 
many  of  them  as  they  could.  The  enemy's  left 
wing,  which  was  opposite  to  the  Greek  horse, 
was  presently  dispersed;  but  the  right,  not 
being  closely  pursued,  rallied  upon  a  hilL 
As  soon  as  the  Greeks  saw  them  make  a  stand, 
they  thought  the  easiest  and  safest  thing  they 
could  do,  was  to  charge  them  immediately. 
Accordingly,  they  sung  the  paean,  and  advanced 
directly ;  but  the  enemy  did  not  stand :  the 
targeteers  pursued  them  till  their  right  wing 
was  also  dispersed.  However,  few  of  them 
were  killed,  for  the  enemy's  horse  being  very 
numerous,  kept  the  Greeks  in  awe.  When 
our  men  saw  the  body  of  horse  belonging  to 
Pharnabazus  still  unbroken,  and  the  Bithynian 
horse  flocking  to  them,  and  observing,  from  a 
hill,  what  was  doing,  though  they  were  spent 
with  labour,  yet  they  resolved  to  charge  them 
also,  as  well  as  they  could,  that  they  might 
give  them  no  time  to  recover  their  spirit  and 
breath.  So  they  formed  themselves,  and 
marched  against  them.  Upon  this,  the  enemy's 
horse  fled  down  the  hill  with  as  much  precipi- 
tation, as  if  they  had  been  pursued  by  horse : 
for  there  was  a  valley  to  receive  them,  which 
the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of,  because,  as  it  was 
late,  they  had  given  over  the  pursuit,  before 
they  came  to  it  Then  returning  to  the  place, 
where  the  first  action  happened,  they  erected  a 
trophy,  and  came  back  to  the  sea  about  sunset 
For  they  had  been  near  sixty  stadia  from  their 
camp. 

VI.  After  this,  the  enemy  employed  them- 
selves in  their  own  concerns,  removing  their 
families  and  3  effects  to  the  greatest  distance 
they  could.  In  the  meantime,  the  Greeks 
waited  for  the  arrival  of  Oleander,  with  the 
galleys  and  transports ;  and  going  out  every  day 
with  their  sumpter-horses  and  slaves,  they  fur- 

a  x»i  itr«<iivi{of.  See  note  8,  page  189,  upon  the 
first  book. 

a  Ti  xc  <!/••▼«•  Bee  note  1,  page  175,  upon  the  &t«A 
book. 
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nioW  i1i«(iimIt«  in  all  aecurity,  with  wliul, 
barley,  wino,  tegument,  panic,  and  figs ;  for  the 
ooniiliy  prmliici'il  eviry  thing  but  oil.      While 
Ilu  nit)  lay  in  their  cuRiji  to  relici!!  lliem- 
aelvci,    the    men    li  i.l     liberty    Id    go   out    Tor 
plunder;  mi!   upon  thoae  occaeiona,  the  booty 
i-.-, i,    their  own:    but  whin    the   whulo  arm) 
wont  oik,  if  any  one  straggled   from  the  rest, 
■nil   got  any  tiling,  ttiev  determined  it  abould 
Wong  to  the  public     The  es 
rJ    in    all    thing!,    for    provinium    caroo   from 
titty  tide  out  of  the  (ircek  cities;  and  people 
who    nailed   along   the   coast,   being    informal 
that  ■  city   was  going  to  be  built  with  ■ 
<ren,  willingly  put  in  there:  and  lho»  ol 
win;  iij.  who  livod  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  Xcnophon,  hearing  he  had  the  condu 
the  intended   settlement,   to  know  what    they 
iboul.l  do   to  J««r?t   hia    ftiendahip;  and   be 
■bowed   them  to  the   aoldieri 
time.  Oleander  arrited  with  ti 
transports,      It  happened,  tli.i 
the:  nitny  wa>  gone  out  to  get 
party  of  straggler*,  going  up 
search    of    plunder,    took    ■  groat 
ebeep;  hut  being  afraid   they  would  be  taken 
from  them,  tlic-y   iiif.iriiu-.l   Ik-iippui  of  it,  the 
aame  who  run  awny  with    the   lifty-onr  galley 
from  TrebuuHid,  and  desired  himtosoeuro 
•been,  agrering  (but  he  should  retain  eon: 
thetn  for  hii  pains,  und  ratals  the  rest. 
I m mediate] y  Deuppua  drove  away  the 


them  to  bo  proi-iaimfil  mraia.  and  thai  ■ 
audi,  Don*  of  the  lireek  ntni  should  nenw 
ib.'in ;  fur  lb>  1  Laeadwmutiaana  w«*,  at  tkal 
time,  the  mooter*  ..I  all  Grew*. 

The  (invito  lookvd  upon  (bis  u  an  aliur  of 
l»d  ouiariiucirnw,  and  Went  of  bin  not  In  it 
it,  but  he  Mid  it  nmld  nut  lie.  uthemue.  no. 
less  they  delivered  Dp  the  man  whn  buu 
throwing  atone*,  together  with  the  penoa  wht 
i«cued  him.  Thia  wu  Agawu  tha  constant 
friend  or  Xenoplion |  for  which  limn  I>Mlpr 
pun  bad  accused  htm.  In  thia  parplalit;,  tfct 
DUBXMndm  callnl  the  army  lugrllwr.  end  torn 
of  them  treated  Olmiuliu  *■  a  man  nf  ru>  im- 
portance.; but  Xenophon  thought  the  aUumf 
no   ainall    rotm-pirnce,  and,   rising  nit.  moV 

"  QaaMlamtn  1  ]  l.,uk  upon  it  at  a  nuce  af 
great  moment,  if  Oleander  eoea  away,  u  hr 
Ihrotenc,  in  thia  disposition :  lor  aim  our 
in  tin.  Dtlgbhoufaood  of  ill*  (iratk  citMi.  ati 
at  the  Lacedemonian*  preside  oiei  Create, 
ovary  single  Licedamoniaiii  can  cfleel  »ba» 
over  he  pleases  m  these  ciUssu  If,  tbsnte* 
thia  man  tint  ihula  as  out  of  BvMiitiutn  too. 
self,  then  giiea  notice  to  the  rut  of  the  Law 
diemoniau  governor*,  not  to  r*ce><*  V  taV 
tlicir  cittoe,  oa  men  refusing  obedience  to  *• 
Lacedemonian*,  and  absolutely  ungotrnuttit: 
Ibis  character  of  ua  will  at  last  reach  ths  aut 
of  Anaiibiua.  the  admiral,  and  thai  it  will  M 
difficult  for  UK  either  to  any  where  we  art,  of » 
■ail  away  i  for.  it 
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•it  amssaa*  of  shut,  not  even  be  in  tho 
m  cemamiesi  with  tho  net  of  our  country* 
1,  bat  bo  excluded  from  the  Greek  dace." 
Lftar  tibia,  AgMWi  DOM  op,  and  Mid, «  Gen- 
es* I  I  call  tto  gods  and  goddesses  to  wit- 
a,  thai  nohtor  Xsswphon,  nor  any  other 
MB.  sjaasmg  yon,  ordond  mo  to  reocue  tho 
i|  bat  easing  Dexippus  (who  you  know  has 
nyod  job)  eanying  away  a  bravo  man  be- 
pnej  to  my  company,  I  thought  it  wao  not 
m  botno,  and  own  I  rescued  him.    Think 
of  dolhraring  mo  up,  for  I  will  sorrondar 
■If  to  Cleondsr,  ao  Xenophon  advisee,  to 
nad  by  hiia,  and  iiaad  at  ba  thinks  fit    Lot 
1  bo  bo  eanss  of  war  botwosn  yon  and  tha 
nommonians;  but  lot  every  man  ratarn  with 
ay  to  whatovar  part  of  Greece  ha  pleases, 
try  dssirs  yon  will  choose  some  of  yoor  own 
■bar,  and  aand  them  with  me,  to  Cleandor, 
IbT  I  omit  any  thing,  they  may  both  speak  and 
hi  my  behalf."    Upon  this,  the  army  gave 
1  Swvo  to  choose  anch  parsons  as  he  thought 
par  to  accompany  him ;  and  he  chocs  the 
anas.   Agasias  and  the  generals  accordingly 
ft  to  Oleander,  together  with  the  man  who 
bean  raaenad  by  Agasias ;  and  the  generals 
•  to  Oleander  in  the  following  manner : 
the  army  has  sent  us  to  yon,  O  Oleander, 
•aires,  if  yon  accuse  them  all,  thst  you 
surself  pass  sentence  upon  them  all,  and 
bom  ao  yon  think  fit :  if  one,  or  two,  or 
if  them,  they  have  thought  proper  they 
anrrender  themselves  to  you,  and  sub- 
yomr  judgment.    If,  therefore,  you  ac- 
r  of  us,  here  we  are  before  you  :  if  any 
t  us  know  it ;  for  no  man  shall  refuse 
t  to  your  judgment,  who  will  submit 
ommaiul."    After  this,  Agasias,  ad- 
mid,  « I  am  the  person,  O  Oleander, 
ed  the  men  whom  Dezippus  was  car- 
y,  and  that  gave  orders  to  our  men  to 
ippus ;  for  I  knew  the  soldier  to  be 
t,  and  that  Dexippus,  who  had  been 
he  army  to  command  the  galley  we 
he  inhabitants  of  Trebisond,  in  or- 
mips  together  to  transport  us,  bad 
th  the  galley,  and  betrayed  the  sol- 
tn  he  owed  his  preservation.    Thus 
is  not  only  of  our  having  deprived 
ts  of  Trebisond  of  their  galley, 
ing  looked  upon  as  ill  men,  and, 
y  in  his  power,  of  our  ruin ;  for 
as  well  as  we,  that  if  we  went 
•  impossible  for  us  to  pass  the 


rivers  that  by  in  oar  way  and  return  to  Greece 
Such  ie  tho  character  of  the  person  from  whom 
I  raaenad  tho  man.  If  either  yon,  or  any  one 
belonging  to  yon,  had  been  carrying  him  away, 
and  not  one  of  our  own  deserters,  be  assured 
that  I  should  have  attempted  no  anch  thing. 
Know,  then,  that  if  yon  pot  mo  to  death,  yon 
will  destroy  a  bravo  man,  for  tho  sake  of  a 
coward  and  a  villain.'9 

Oleander,  hoaxing  this,  said  ha  could  not  ap- 
prove of  tho  conduct  of  Dezippus,  if  ha  had 
boon  guilty  of  these  things ;  «  But,"  edde  be, 
"in  my  opinion,  though  Dexippus  were  tho 
wont  of  men,  no  violence  should  bo  offered 
to  him,  but  that  he  ought  to  bo  tried,  (in  tho 
manner  yon  yourselves  propose,)  and  punished, 
if  gnihy.  As  for  yon,  leave  Agasias  with  me, 
and  depart ;  and  when  I  give  yon  notice,  bo 
present  at  his  trial.  I  neither  accuse  tho  army, 
nor  any  other  person,  since  Agasias  himself 
owns  he  rescued  tho  men."  Upon  this,  tho 
soldier  who  had  boon  rescued  said, «  Though 
you  seem  to  think,  O  Oleander,  that  I  was  ap- 
prehended as  an  offender,  yet  know,  that  I  nei- 
ther struck  any  one,  or  threw  stones  at  any ;  I 
only  said  the  sheep  belonged  to  the  public :  for 
the  soldiers  had  made  an  order,  that  when  tho 
whole  army  went  out,  whatever  booty  was 
taken  by  any  particular  person,  should  belong 
to  the  public  This  was  all  I  said,  and  for  this, 
Dezippus  seised  me  with  a  design  to  carry  mo 
away,  that  every  man's  mouth  being  stopped, 
he  might  have  his  share  of  the  booty,  and  se- 
cure the  rest  for  his  accomplices,  contrary  to 
1  the  standing  order  of  the  army."  To  this 
Oleander  answered,  M  Since  you  ere  that  kind 
of  man,  stay  here,  that  we  may  consider  what 
to  do  with  you  also." 

After  this  Oleander  and  his  company  wont 
to  dinner;  and  Xenophon  assembling  tho 
army,  advised  them  to  send  some  persons  to 
Oleander  to  intercede  for  the  men.  Hereupon 
they  resolved  to  send  the  generals  and  captains, 
together  with  Dracontiua  the  Spartan,  and 
other  proper  persons,  to  entreat  Oleander,  by 

t  n»fk  t4»  ?«▼<•».    I  have  taken  MT*«  here  hi  nm 
same  sense  that  PlnUrch  saysLyeorfns  asai  It  whoa  h% 
ealled  bis  decrees  by  that  name.    Iamssaslblettiattn% 
word  also  elf  nines  an  agreement,  bat  as  oar  anther  eat** 
tbs  ssme  thing  t©»  ct««t  i«ra»  Hy/ut  a  lew  lines  btft»r%^ 


I  bsve  ebesen  to  give  It  that  sense  here  also.    Lasael^ 
vina  has  said  very  properly  stairs  •***»•*  a*4  H^~ 
ehinson,  I  think,  not  so  wsll.satitrs  **•*»»•  ^AbWJ^ 


court  bss,  according  to  his 
a  difficulty,  left  It  oat. 


120  -XE  NOP  II  ON    ON    THE 

means  to  rrlea&e  Ihf  m.  Ab  aoo 
,on  caoio  t,i  liiin.  lip  said,  "  The  I 
indeJ.  0  Oleander!    are  in  you; 


n  you  J, 

T  of 


[„oo« 

Xeno- 1  .mil.  when  you  »re  arrived   at  Byuntii! 
nil]   receive  you  in   tha  beat   manner  ! 
I»,  and  '  able." 
f  their         Upon   Ihia,  the  soldiera   thought  piopti 


of  thc.t 

i  to  give  up  these  two  men  to  theui, '  Id  the   public ;  (hra   be  accepted,   and   | 

ipon    them  to  the  army  again,  and  then  aiiletl  ai 

taken  great    The  aoldiera  having  J  sold   (he  corn  tbey 

brought  with   them.  and  the  rati  of  the  b 

you,  in    they  had  taken,  mnrched  on  through  Biiby 

ul,  and    and  meeting  nothing  in  the  direct  t«d  te  < 

m  both    with  Ihem   into  the  terrilorica  of  their  Hi 

apablu,    they  teaolved  10   march   back   one  day  •: 

n    night:    and,  having  done  10,  they  look  | 

10    numbers  both  of  slaves  and  cattle ;   and 

id    aii  day*'  march,  arrived  at  *  Cbryaopo1ii.il 


]    up,M,  y„i 


u  think  lit  t 


and  not  to  put  them  to  death  i 
all  occasions,  both  of  them    hu< 
pains   to  do  servico  to  the  army.     If  thi 
a,  they  r>romi« 
"a  their  gom 
llu  god«   are   propitious,  to   let  you 

while  they  obey  their  commander,  and  hi 
■Mbtt  them,  of  fearing  an  enemy.  Tl 
beg  of  you,  that,  when  you  are  with  thi 
have  taken  upon  You  the  command,  you  will 
make  trial  of  Deiippm,  and  of  themselves  and 
Others,  lilnl  then  leuard  each,  n.'C.jrdil):!  t.j  tun 
merit."      L'lra  ruler,    hearing    lliis.   said,    "By 

awei  immediately.     I  not  only  eive  you  up  the 
men,  hut  will  come  to  you  myself;   and,  if  the 


duct  you 
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of  Cbtleedonta,  and  there  they  staid  ■even 
diyi,  to  tell  their  booty. 

tfoei;  opposite  to  this  castle  Moarst  the  Second  bed, 
betee,b«ilt  a  castle  on  the  Asiatic  tide,  celled  by  the 
aesn  Greeks  Neoeeetron.  This  castle  Mebomet  the 
8*9*4  opon  his  sneeeedlaf  M  curat,  fortified  consider- 
•kry.  The  strait  between  those  two  castles,  Polyblus 


says,  Is  the  narrowest  of  the  whole  Bosphorns,  it  being 
bat  about  fire  stadia  (near  half  an  English  mile)  over. 
The  same  author  adds  that  this  was  the  pees  over 
which  Darius  Hystaspes  ceased  Mandroeles  of  Samoa, 
as  he  is  tailed  by  Herodotus,  sn  eminent  architect,  to 
lay  a  bridge,  over  which  be  pessed  his  army,  eoastat* 
lug  of  seven  hundred  thousand  men,  to  make  war  ap- 
on  the  Scythians. 

SQ 
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DISSERTATION 


ARGONAUTIC  EXPEDITION. 


I  BHiLi.  Ule  this  opportunity  to  consider 
what  the  learned  and  polite  author  of  (he  His- 
tory of  Heaven  has  advanced  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Arg 


i,  that  11 


la  Eipcditi 


t  ;  he  conlends,  it 
;  his  n 


these  ;  lie  begins  bj  proving,  from  Herodotus 
and  Strabo,  that  (he  Cole  hi  una,  mho  arc  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  possessors  of  the  Gol- 
den Fleece,  were  a  colony  of  the  Egyptian*, 
and  (hat,  like  (hem,  they  were  famous  for 
their  linen  manuf.if  (11  rf,  which  drew  (he  d 


Golden  Fleece.  This  U  the  system  ttf 
learned  gentleman,  winch,  I  am  aril  lo  (w'u 
will  hardly  find  so  great  success  in  (lie  worl 
oil  the  rest  of  that  author's  writings  hatt 
servedly  met  Tilth.  1  am  very  milling  loi 
that  the  Colchians  were  a  colony  of 
Egyptians,  and  (hit,  according  to  li»  ' 
many  of  Herodotus,  they  spoks  th*  asm* 
guage,  and  had  (he  same  religion,  (ha  ■ 
laws,  the  same  customs,  and  the  u 
iittlicuUrly   (hat    of  linm. 
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tens  01  that  Obeliscus  signifies,  in  Egyptian,  a 
lay  of  the  son,  which  is  very  probable,  because 
their  obelisks  were  dedicated  to  the  sun,  where- 
as, in  Hebrew,  i^p  kran,  signifies  a  ray  of  the 
•sua.    Bat  the  author,  of  all  others,  who  will 
furnish  us  with  most  materials  for  this  purpose, 
is  Diodora*  Siculus,  from  whom  I  shall  take 
some  passages,  which  will  evidently  show  that 
tht  supposition   of  an  affinity   between    the 
Egyptian  and  Hebrew  languages,  which  is  the 
point  laboured  throughout  by  the  author  of  tho 
History  of  Heaven,  is   without    foundation. 
Diatoms  tells  us  that  the  two  foremost  of  the 
long  catalogue  of  divinities,  adored  by   the 
Egyptians,  were  the  sun  and  moon,  worship- 
ped by  them  under  the  well-known  names  of 
Onris  and  Isis,  and  that  the  first  is  an  Egyp- 
tian word,  which  being  translated  into  the 
G«ek  language,  signifies  *-oxt»*&*\uoc,  many- 
•yed :  this  word  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be  met 
with  in  the  sacred  writings,  but  3")  rab,  in  He- 
brew signifies  many,  and  yy  ngin  an  eye,  neither 
•f  which  has  the  least  affinity  to  the  Egyptian 
Word  Osiris :    the  same  author  tells  us  that 
Us  is  an  Egyptian  word  also,  which,  being 
translated  into  Greek,  signifies  a-axaua  old,  this, 
in  Hebrew,  is  rpr  leken :  here  again  there  is 
lot  the  least  shadow  of  an  affinity.    The  same 
author  says  that  Athena,  the  Egyptian  Pallas, 
■  also  an  Egyptian  word,  signifying  in  Greek, 
•ig  the  sir,  the  sky,  or  visible  heaven,  so  that 
ha  very  justly  gathers  that  the  epithet  y\mmZ- 
nc  blue-eyed,  was  much  more  applicable  to 
Pallas  from  that  sense  of  the  word,  than  be- 
cause she  was  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  have 
blue  eyes.    In  Hebrew,  the  sky  is  O'DB?  sha- 
naim.    Here  again  there  is  no  pretence  to  any 
affinity  between  the  two  languages.    Towards 
the  end  of  the  first  book,  the  same  author  ob- 
serves that  Charon,  in  Egyptian,  signifies  ?rg»- 
gaVc  in  Greek,  a  pilot,  from  whence  he  says  the 
Greeks  took  the  name  of  their  imaginary  ferry- 
Ban,  as  they  took  the  fable  of  his  carrying 
over  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  of  their 
trials  before  the  three  infernal  judges,  from  the 
real  trial  which  all  the  deceased,  among  the 
Egyptians,  underwent,  before  they  were  suf- 
fered to  be  honoured  with  funeral  rites.    Upon 
this  occasion,  Diodorus  Siculus,  with  great 
reason,  complains  that  the  Greeks,  by  turning 
this  practice  of  the  Egyptians  into  a  fable, 
have  defeated  the  end  of  its  institution ;  for, 
he  says,  the  fictions  propagated  by  tbeir  poets, 
of  the  rewards  of  the  virtuous,  and  of  the  pun- 


ishments of  the  wicked,  instead  of  promoting 
a  reformation  of  manners,  are  laughed  at  by  ill 
men,  and  received  with  general  contempt; 
whereas,  among  the  Egyptians,  the  punish- 
ments of  the  wicked,  and  the  rewards  of  the 
virtuous,  being  not  fictitious,  but  visible  to  all 
the  world,  and  the  daily  subject  of  honour  or 
infamy  to  the  families  of  both,  are,  of  all  others, 
the  greatest  incitement  to  virtue.  Now  the 
Hebrew  word  for  a  pilot  is  *73n  Hhoble,  which 
is  far  enough  from  Charon.  The  last  Egyp- 
tian word  I  shall  make  use  of,  shall  be  from 
Herodotus,  who  says  that,  in  the  Egyptian 
language,  crocodiles  are  called  champes),  •**£- 
orrati  /},  oh  xgoxaA<\M*  dxxd  %jtfx-^*i.  I  am 
sensible  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinions 
concerning  the  sea  monster,  called  in  the  book 
of  Job,  {m*?  Leviathan ;  however,  there  is  lit- 
tle room  to  doubt  of  its  being  a  crocodile,  which 
opinion  is  supported  by  Bochart,  who  proves 
it  by  a  passage  of  the  Thalmud,  where  it  is 
said  that  thejv^D  Calbith,  or  the  Ichneumon, 
as  he  calls  it,  is  the  terror  of  the  Leviathan. 
But  the  description  of  it,  in  the  book  of  Job, 
will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  be  applicable  to  no 
other  animal.  "  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with 
barbed  irons  1  or  his  head  with  fish-spears  1 
Behold  the  hope  of  catching  him  is  vain: 
Shall  not  a  man  be  cast  down  even  at  the  sight 
of  him  ?  None  is  so  fierce  that  dare  stir  him 
up. — Who  can  open  the  doors  of  his  facel 
His  teeth  are  terrible  round  about  His  scales 
are  his  pride,  shut  up  together  as  with  a  close 
seal ;  one  so  near  to  another  that  no  air  can 
come  between  them:  they  are  joined  one  to 
another,  they  stick  together,  that  they  cannot 
be  sundered.  When  he  sneezes,  the  light 
flashes,  and  his  eyes  are  like  the  eye-lids  of  the 
morning. — When  he  raiseth  up  himself,  the 
mighty  are  afraid. — The  sword  of  him  that 
layeth  at  him  cannot  hold ;  the  spear,  the  dart, 
or  the  breast-plate.  He  esteemeth  iron  as 
straw,  and  brass  as  rotten  wood."  After  this 
description  of  the  fierceness  of  the  Leviathan, 
and  of  his  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  I 
am  surprised  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
taken  for  the  whale,  which  is  a  creature  terri- 
ble in  nothing  but  his  bulk,  and  of  a  sluggish, 
rather  than  a  fierce  disposition.  Now,  it  is 
certain  that  no  two  words  can  be,  in  all  re- 
spects, more  distant  from  one  another,  than 
Leviathan  and  Chains® :  and,  indeed,  how 
should  the  Egyptian  language  have  any  reaemr 
blance  to  any  other,  wnea,  VL  tab  vxwuoX  \qa«a. 
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by  Herodotus  is  to  be  depended  on,  tbe  Ioni- 
an* and  Carians,  who  assisted  Psammitichas 
in  destroying  his  brother  kings,  being  eleven 
in  number,  were  the  first  persons,  speaking  a 
different  language,  who  ever  settled  in  Egypt, 
mfSrm  >«|  t&rtf  (levir  is  a*)  si  Keg*)  W  Aiytwrm 
4u*yA*rrot  *#natU-$9**».  From  this  settle- 
ment of  the  Ionians  and  Carians  in  Egypt, 
Herodotus  dates  the  beginning  of  the  inter- 
coarse  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks, 
end,  Tory  probably,  their  interconrse  with  the 
Phoenicians  began  soon  after,  from  whom  pos- 
sibly they  may  have  taken  some  terms  relating 
to  commerce,  and  to  some  other  things  they 
Bight  have  learned  from  thorny  which,  from 
the  affinity  between  the  Phoenician  and  He- 
brew languages,  may  have  some  distant  resem- 
blance to  a  few  terms  of  the  latter.  There 
are  a  few  more  Egyptian  words  to  be  met  with 
In  Herodotus  and  Diodoras  Siculus,  which 
have  no  more  affinity  with  the  Hebrew,  than 
those  I  hare  mentioned;  it  is  possible  the 
Chinese  language  may,  for  seme  reasons  that 
do  not  belong  to  this  subject,  be  found  to  have 
mom  affinity  with  that  of  the  Egyptians.  But, 
If  the  concurrent  testimony  of  so  many  authors 
is  not  thought  sufficient  to  establish  the  reality 
of  the  Argonantie  Expedition,  we  must  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  stars  to  support  it ;  half 
the  sphere  is  peopled  with  Argonauts,  or  fur- 
nished with  something  relating  to  them;  no 
wonder  when  either  Chiron,  the  master  of 
Jason,  or  Mussus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  was 
the  first  inventor  of  it,  and  adorned  it  with  as- 
terisms. There  is  the  golden  ram,  the  ensign 
of  the  vessel  in  which  Phryxus  fled  to  Col- 
chis ;  the  bull  with  brazen  hoofs  tamed  by  Ja- 
son ;  and  the  twins,  Castor  and  Pollux,  two  of 
the  Argonauts,  with  the  swan  of  Leda,  their 
mother.  •  There  is  the  ship  Argo,  and  Hydras 
the  watchful  dragon,  with  Medea's  cup,  and  a 
raven  upon  its  carcase,  the  symbol  of  death. 
There  is  Chiron  the  master  of  Jason  with  his 
altar  and  sacrifice.     There  is  the  Argonaut 


Hercules  with  his  dart  and  the  vulture  fallinc  j 
down ;  and  the  dragon,  crab,  and  lion,  whicr  \ 
he  slew ;  and  the  harp  of  the  Argonaut  Orpb^e 
us.    But,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Argonauts, 
Expedition  is  as  fictitious  aa  the  asterisms  fcv 
which  it  is  delineated.    However,  the  posraeM 
of  the  equinoxes,  and  solstices,  in  relation   %« 
those  asterisms,  at  the  time  of  that  expeditio^sa, 
Is  not  fictitious ;  and  we  know  that  those  fb>«u 
cardinal  points  then  answered  in  the  nridfUti, 
that  is  the  fifteenth  degrees,  of  Aries,  Csnosn^ 
Chele),  and  Capricorn ;  this  position,  I  my,  io 
not  fictitious,  any  more  than  the  retrogrsdsttoti 
of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices,  not  after  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  years  to  a  degree,  as  Hip- 
parehus  and  the  Greek  astronomers  thought 
but  after  the  rate  of  seventy-two  only,  as  the 
modern  philosophers   have   discovered;  tk* 
cause  of  which  retrogradation,  or,  to  speak  i* 
the  language  of  the  astronomers,  of  which  pit- 
cession  of  the  equinoxes,  waa  unknowa  to 
all  of  them,  till  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  taa 
amazing  sagacity,  which  was  peeafiar  to  kin, 
and  which  gave  him  so  visible  a  suparionrr 
over   all   other  philosophers   of  al  nabosi 
and  all  ages,  not  only  discovered,  but  deaiy 
demonstrated,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  bnsi 
spheroidical  figure  of  the  earth,  and  that  to* 
figure  arises  from  the  rotation  of  the  sulk 
round  its  axis.    It  will,  I  believe,  be  thoejkt 
strange  that  such  a  cloud  of  authorities  shoall 
be  dispelled  by  the  single  breath  of  one  nan, 
supported    by   no   other    arguments   than  t 
strained  analogy  between  three  or  four  Hebrew 
words,  and  the  names  of  Argonaut,  Jason,  tod 
Medea.    I  shall  end  this  long,  and  I  fear,  tefr 
ous  note  with  declaring,  that,  though  I  have  the 
misfortune  of  differing  in  opinion  with  the  ■0- 
thor  of  the  History  of  Heaven  upon  this  ooo> 
sion,  yet  I  have  all  the  deference  in  the  worn* 
both  for  his  learning  and  his  polite  manner  of 
communicating  it  to  the  public ;  and  all  poss» 
ble  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  I 
have  had  in  reading  his  works. 
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I  Tin  preceding  discourse  contain!  ■  relation 
of  the  actiom  the  Greeks  performed,  during 
fair  Expedition  with  Cyrus  to  the  battle,  of 
teste  they  achieved    after  hie   death,  during 
ssfjr  retreat,  till  they  came  to  the  Euxine  sea, 
mi  of  those  they  performed,  after  their  de- 
.fntnra  thence,  both  by  eea  and  by  land,  till  they 
miiied  at  Chryaopolis,  a  city  of  Asia,  situated 
vfehout  the  month  of  that  sea. 
After  this,    Pharnabazus,  fearing   lest  the 
should  make  an  irruption  into  the 
under  his  command,  sent  to  Anaxi- 
fcras,  the  admiral,  (who  happened  to  be  then  at 
Byzantium,)  to  desire  he  would  transport  the 
army  out  of  Asia,  with  assurance,  that  in  re- 
am, he  would   do  every   thing  that  could 
Nasosjabry  be  expected.    Hereupon,  Anaxibius 
«sai  mr  the  generals  and  captains  to  Byzan- 
4mm ;  and  promised,  if  the  army  came  over, 
may  should  have  pay.    The  rest  of  the  officers 
mid  him  they  would  consider  of  it,  and  let  him 
fcaow  their  resolution ;  but  Xenophon  said  he 
trapesed  to  leave  the  army,  and  wanted  to  sail 
away.    However,  Anaxibius  desired  he  would 
eome   over  with   the  army,  before  he  left  it, 
which  the  other  consented  to. 

In   the    meantime,  Beuthes   the   Thracian, 

■ent  Medoeades   to    Xenophon,  to  desire  he 

would  let  him  have  his  assistance  in  prevailing 

upon  the  army  to  pass  into  Europe,  assuring 

Aim  be  should  have  no  reason  to  repent  it. 

Xenophon  said,  "  The  army  will  certainly  pass 

over:  let  him  not,  therefore,  give  any  thing 

either  to  me,  or  to  any  other  person,  upon  that 

account     As  soon  as  it  is  transported,  I  shall 

depart ;  let  him,  therefore,  apply  to  those  who 

stay,  and  may  be  of  service  to  biro,  in  such  a 

manner  as  he  thinks  fit" 

After  this,  the  whole  army  passed  over  to 


Byzantium ;  but  Anaxibius  gave  them  no  pay ; 
however,  he  published  an  order,  that  the  sol- 
diers should  go  out  of  the  town,  with  their 
arms  and  baggage,  as  if  he  designed  to  dismiss 
them,  and  to  take  an  account  of  their  numbers 
at  the  same  time.  The  soldiers  were  uneasy 
at  this,  because  they  had  no  money  to  furnish 
themselves  with  provisions  for  their  march, 
and  packed  up  their  baggage  with  reluctance. 

Xenophon,  having  before  contracted  an  in- 
tercourse of  hospitality  with  Oleander,  the  La- 
cedemonian governor,  went  to  take  his  leave 
of  him,  designing  to  set  sail  immediately.  But, 
he  said  to  him,  "  I  desire  you  will  not  do  it ; 
if  you  do,  you  will  be  blamed ;  for  you  are 
already  accused  by  some  people  as  the  cause  of 
the  army's  creeping  so  slowly  out  of  the  town." 
Xenophon  answered,  "  I  am  not  the  cause  of 
this ;  but  the  soldiers,  being  in  want  of  money 
to  buy  provisions,  are  for  that  reason,  of  them- 
selves, unwilling  to  leave  the  town."  "  How- 
ever," says  Oleander,  «  I  advise  you  to  go  out 
with  them,  as  if  designing  to  proceed ;  and, 
when  the  army  is  out  of  the  town,  to  depart" 
«  Let  us  go  then,"  says  Xenophon,  *<  to  Anaxi- 
bius, and  settle  it  in  this  manner  :"  and  coming 
to  him,  they  informed  him  of  what  they  had 
determined.  He  advised  them  to  pursue  it, 
and  that  the  army  should  immediately  go  out 
with  their  baggage :  at  the  same  time  he  de- 
sired they  would  also  give  notice,  that  whoever 
absented  himself  from  the  review  and  muster, 
should  incur  their  censure.  Upon  this  the 
generals  first,  and  after  them  the  rest  of  the 
army  went  out  of  the  town.  They  were  now 
all  out,  except  a  few,  and  Eteonicus  stood 
already  at  the  gates  to  shut  and  bolt  them,  as 
soon  as  they  were  all  gone. 

Anaxibius,   therefore   calling   together    the 
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generals  and  captains,  said,  «  Too  may  supply 
yourselves  with  provisions  oat  of  the  Threcian 
villages,  where  there  is  great  plenty  of  barley 
and  wheat,  and  of  all  things  necessary:  as 
soon  as  yon  have  furnished  yourselves,  go  on  to 
the1  Chereonesus,  where  Cyniscos  will  give  yon 
pay."  Some  of  the  soldiers  overheard  this,  or, 
possibly,  one  of  the  captains  informed  the  army 
of  it  In  the  meantime,  the  generals  inquir- 
ed concerning  Benthos,  whether  ho  were  a 
friend,  or  an  enemy ;  and  whether  they  were 
to  march  over  the  holy  mountain,  or  round 
through  the  middle  of  Thrace. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  this  discourse, 
the  soldiers  snatched  up  their  arms,  and  ran 
hastily  to  the  gates,  with  a  design  to  force  their 
way  back  into  the  town*  But  Eteonicus,  with 
those  about  him,  when  they  saw  the  heavy- 
armed  men  running  to  the  gates,  immediately 
shut  and  bolted  them.  Upon  this,  the  soldiers9 
knocked  at  the  gates,  and  complained  they 
wore  treated  with  great  injustice,  in  being  shut 
out  of  town,  as  a  prey  to  the  enemy ;  threaten- 
ing to  cut  the  gates  asunder,  if  they  would  not 
open  them.  Some  ran  to  the  sea,  and  got  over 
the3  mole  into  the  town ;  and  others,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  within,  observing  what  was  doing 
at  the  gates,  cleft  the  bars  with  hatchets,  and 
set  them  open ;  upon  this  they  all  rushed  in. 

Xenophon,  seeing  what  passed,  and  being 
afraid  the  army  should  fall  to  plundering,  and, 
by  that  means,  an  irreparable  mischief  should 
be  done,  not  only  to  the  town  but  to  himself, 


t  Eic  t4»  Xj^i^To*.  The  Tbraclsa  Chersonesus  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  Thrace  ty  a  wall,  reaching 
from  the  Proponlis,  to  the  bey  celled  Blnua  Melas,  in 
the  jEgesn  Sea.  This  wall  was  built  by  Dercyllidaa, 
the  Lacedemonian  general,  the  second  year  of  the 
ninety-fifth  01yntpiad,that  ii  the  year  after  Xenophon 
brought  back  the  remains  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  ser- 
ved under  Cyrus.  This  wall  waa  begun  in  the  spring, 
and  ended  before  the  autumn  of  the  same  year ;  It 
reached  from  sea  to  sea,  quite  across  the  Isthmus,  and 
was  in  length  thirty-seven  stadia,  that  Is,  about  three 
English  miles  and  three  quarters:  this  Chsrsonesus 
contained  in  it  eleven  towns,  many  sea-ports,  and  a 
large  extent  of  arable  land,  woods,  and  rich  pastures. 
It  afterwards  belonged  to  Agrippa,  son-in-law  to  Au- 
gustus, and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  that  or  of  any 
other  age.  At  his  death  it  cams  to  Augustus.  It  fa  a 
great  pity  that  part  of  the  seventh  book  of  Strabo  is 
lost,  where  he  treats  of  this  Cbersonesus. 

•  "E*o*~rov  t»{  wvKmt.  Lueian  for  ever  uses  this 
word  in  the  sense  I  have  given  it  here. 

■  II«(»  Tt)l>  %HMf.  X*X«4*  01  f^TfOHlV  TOV  W(l(  £«. 
JIMV**  Tf  l%»Of  Wf0$tfiKn/H9«l  XI0OI,  ilk  Tl)v  Tdv  XVll«T»V 
£«•».,  f*k    TO    TI?X«f    &K*WTHTf  W(k    TO    ioiKfr«l    fclM 

ffuldas. 


and  the  soldiers,  ran  with  all  haste,  and  gotwiti 
in  the  gates,  together  with  the  crowd.  Aasoaa 
as  the  inhabitants  aaw  the  army  break  in,  mvs 
fled  out  of  the  market,  some  hurrying  to  tfc 
ships,  others  to  their  houses,  and  those,  wli 
were  within  doors,  ran  out :  some  hauled  dow 
the  galleys  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  of  saving 
themselves  in  them:  and  all  thought  themeefoa 
undone,  the  town  being  taken.  Upon  this,  Eteo- 
nicus fled  to  the  citadel ;  and  Anaxibius  rai- 
ning down  to  the  sea,  sailed  round  to  the  sasjs 
place,  in  a  fisher-boat,  and  immediately  sent  fir 
the  garrison  from  Chalcedon ;  for  he  did  est 
think  that  in  the  citadel  sufficient  for  its  defcam 

Aa  soon  as  the  soldiers  saw  Xenophon,  Iks/ 
crowded  about  him,  and  said,  <*  Too  have  as* 
an  opportunity,  O  Xenophon !  of  making  yss> 
self  a  man.  You  are  master  of  n  town,  of  fsV 
leys,  of  money,  and  of  so  many  people ;  wa 
have  now  the  power,  if  you  think  flt,  of  ask- 
ing us  rich,  and  we  that  of  making  you  ca> 
siderable."'  «  Yon  amy  well,"  aays  ^enopssr 
«  and  I  will  follow  your  advice ;  if,  thsrefsB, 
this  is  your  desire,  place  yourselves  in  year 
ranks  immediately  and  handle  your  arms."  Bs 
gave  these  orders  with  a  design  to  quiet  than, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  directed  the  rest  of 
the  officers  to  give  orders  that  their  men  as* 
should  stand  to  their  arms.  The  soldiers  draw 
up  of  their  own  accord,  the  heavy-armed  as* 
presently  forming  themselves  into  a  body  of 
fifty  deep,  and  the  targeteers  repairing  to  osee 
of  the  wings.  The  place  where  they  stood  wsi 
called  the  Thracian  square,  and  being  free  ne> 
houses,  and  even,  was  very  proper  for  a  peris* 
When  they  all  stood  armed  in  their  ranks,  ml 
their  minds  were  appeased,  Xenophon  addiuaas 
himself  to  the  assembly,  in  the  following  manau; 

«  Gentlemen !  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at 
your  resentment,  and  that  you  look  upon  your- 
selves as  very  ill  used,  by  being  imposed  oa. 
But,  if  we  indulge  our  anger,  and  not  only  tskf 
revenge  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  are  pn> 
sent,  for  this  imposition,  but  plunder  the  «#, 
that  is  in  no  degree  guilty,  consider  what  wsi 
be  the  consequence :  we  shall  from  that  mo- 
ment, be  the  declared  enemies  both  of  the  Ls- 
cedsmoniane,  and  of  their  allies :  and  of  what 
nature  this  war  will  be,  may  be  easily  guessed, 
by  those  who  have  seen,  and  call  to  mind  west 
has  happened  of  late  years.  For,  when4  «* 
Athenians  entered  upon  the  war  with  the  I*> 
cedsBmonians,  and  their  allies,  we  had  a  fleet  of 

4  'Hj*i7f  y»<  01  'AV«7oi.    See  the  Introduction. 
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no  ha  than  four  hundred  galleys,  some  of  which 
wen  at  sea,  and  others  in  *  the  docks :  we  had 
a  great  sum  of  money  in  the  treasury,  and  an 
annual  revenue  payable  both  by  the  citizens, 
and  foreigners,  of  no  less  than  *  one  thousand 
talents:  we  had  the  command  of  all  the  islands ; 
we  were  possessed  of  many  cities  both  in  Asia 
aod  Europe,  and  even  of  Byzantium,  where 
we  now  are :  yet,  with  all  these  advantages, 
*e  were  overcome  by  them,  as  you  all  know. 
What  then  have  we  now  to  expect,  when  the 
WedBinonians  and  the  Achsans  are  united, 
ttd  the  Athenians,  with  those  who  were  then 
*  alliance  with  them,  are  all  become  an  acces- 
sion to  their  power  t     When  3  Tissaphernes, 
tod  all  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians,  who  inhabit 
the  sea-coast,  are  our  enemies,  and  the  king  of 
Persia  himself  the  most  inveterate  of  all,  against 
whom  we  have  made  war  with  a  design  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  kingdom,  and,  if  possible,  of 
his  life  too  1     When  all  these  join  their  forces 
if  mere  any  one  so  void  of  sense,  as  to  flatter 
himself  that  we  shall  prove  superior  to  them  1 
For  heaven's  sake,  gentlemen !  let  us  not  go 
mad,  and  perish  with  dishonour,  by  becoming 
the  proclaimed  enemies  to  our   fathers,  our 
friends,  and  our  relations .     For  these  all  live 
in  the  cities  that  will  make  war  upon  us :  and 
not  without  reason ;  if,  having  declined  to  pos- 
sess ourselves  of  any  town  belonging  to  the 
Barbarians,  whom  we  vanquished,  we  should 
plunder  the  first  Greek  city  we  arrive  at    For 
my  part,  I  wish,  before  I   see  you  guilty  of 
such  things,  I  may  be  buried   ten   thousand 
fathom  deep:  and  would  advise  you,  as  you  are 
Greeks,  to  endeavour,  by  your  obedience  to  the 
masters  of  Greece,  to  obtain  justice.     But,  if 
your  endeavours  should  prove  ineffectual,  we 
ought  not,  however,  though  wronged,  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  all  possibility  of  returning  home. 
My  opinion  therefore  now  is,  that  we  should 
send  some  persons  to  Anaxibius,  to  acquaint 
him,  that  we  did  not  come  into  the  town  with 
a  design  to  commit  violence,  but  if  possible,  to 
obtain  favour;  and,  if  we  fail  in  this,  to  let 


t    *■>  TO  If  Vlirf  «0lf.        Nl«f  IN  A.I^-|T«<   h  rowt   •  «*•(,  iff 

Iv  kvtkm99TU*  mi  T(^^(i^ff  xxi  trmXir  tg  mvtov  Hmiihxov- 

rm*.    Hsrpocration.    For  which  he  cites  Lycurgus  and 
Andoeides. 

•  X«».<cf  rmKmvTmv.    See  note  6,  page  109,  upon  the 
list  hook. 

•  TiTrmQiftove.    Bee  note  1,  page  168,  upon  the  first 
book. 
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him  see  that  we  are  ready  to  leave  it  again,  not 
because  we  are  imposed  upon,  but  because  we 
are  willing  to  obey." 

This  wss  resolved  upon :  so  they  sent  Hie- 
ronymus  of  Elis,  Euryclocbus  of  Arcadia,  and 
Philesius  of  Achaia  to  him  with  these  instruc- 
tions. While  the  soldiers  were  yet  assembled, 
Cyratades,  a  Thebsn,  came  to  tbem.  This 
man  was  not  banished  from  Greece,  but  wan* 
dered  about,  from  an  ambition  to  command 
armies,  offering  himself  to  any  city  or  nation 
that  had  occasion  for  a  general.  He  told  them 
he  was  ready  to  conduct  them  to  that  part  of 
Thrace,  called  the  4  Delta,  where  they  should 
make  their  fortunes,  and  that  till  they  arrived 
there,  he  would  supply  them  with  meat  and 
drink  in  plenty.  While  he  was  saying  this, 
the  soldiers  received  an  answer  from  Anaxibius, 
who  assured  tbem  they  should  have  no  cause 
to  repent  of  obeying  him ;  that  he  would  give 
an  account  of  this  to  the  magistrates  of  Sparta, 
and  would,  himself,  consider  in  what  he  could 
be  of  most  service  to  them.  Upon  this,  they 
accepted  Cyratades  for  their  general,  and  went 
out  of  the  town.  And  Cyratades  appointed  to 
come  the  next  day  to  the  army,  with  victims, 
and  a  priest,  and  also  meat  and  drink  for  the 
men.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  town, 
Anaxibius  caused  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and 
public  notice  to  be  given,  that  if  any  of  the 
soldiers  were  found  within  the  walls,  they 
should  be  sold  for  slaves.  The  next  day,  Cy- 
ratades came  to  the  army  with  the  victims,  and 
the  priest :  he  was  followed  by  twenty  men, 
loaded  with  barley-meal,  and  as  many  with 
wine ;  three  more  brought  as  many  olives,  an- 
other, as  much  garlic,  and  a  third,  as  many 
onions  as  he  could  carry ;  and  having  ordered 
these  things  to  be  set  down,  as  if  he  intended 
to  *  divide  them  among  the  troops,  he  offered 
sacrifice. 

Here  Xenophon  sent  for  Cleander,  and  de- 
sired him  to  procure  liberty  for  him  to  go  into 
the  town,  and  embark  at  Byzantium.  When 
Cleander  came,  he  said,  « It  is  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  I  have  prevailed ;  for  Anaxibius  says 

«  Tb  AiXt«  xmX9vft$9ov  t*c  &fi*n(.  Besides  the 
Egyptian  Delta,  other  places  were,  from  their  triangular 
figure,  called  by  thai  name  by  the  ancients ;  for  Strabo 
mentions  an  island,  called  Pattalene,  lying  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  which  he  says,  Onesicritua,  calls  by  the 
name  of  Delta. 

»  'Qf  iirt  f«a>fvnr.  Air/Hvrtc  Ji««< ir«$.  Ilasy. 
chius. 
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n«Uiyi.  10 

ill*  fl»rt i  am!  ,v i ... i iI.il:    striata*1    \,i  ! 
in  M-il  all  ilit*  aoldieraof  Cynic  whom  brir 
in  By*anlium.      Ai  for  Oleander,  he  had 


il  in  no!  propel  lb>t  Ibe  aoldicra  ahould  be  tirar     ilvi.litiimi,  AriiUrehna 

lbs  town,  and  Xeiiophon    within;  the  ii.lialii-    Ho  waa  wn 

Unu  being  engaged  in  faction"  and  uiiiinwiti**  i    of  tlvtintii 

however,  ho  «a>«.  you  may  come  in  if  you  |>rii-    i'olun  w»  i 

potc  to  nail  wall  him."      Upon  which,  -Vtno- 

phoii  i"i>k  ln*f>  r,f  die  aoldiera,  and  went  into 

tllr  to**  with  Oleander. 

The  victima  Ml  being  favourable  to  Cyra- 
tadc*.  ilic  lint  day   In-  ilinlributed  nolbing  lo 
the  auidieri.     To*  not.  both  thci  viclilna  auJ 
CjHUdn,  wiih  a  garland  upon  hn  brad.  pre- 
paring lo  oiler  sacrifice,  clui.nl  liefofe  the  altar, 
when  Timwinfl  the  Darctanian,  Neon  the  Asi- 
man,  an  J  Clcanor  the  Orehomcnian,  came  to 
Cyratadej,  and   forbade  him   to  offer  aactifice, 
adding,  ih.ii t  unless  he  gave   provision!  lo  the  |  tint 
army,  be  should  not 
lie    ordered    Ihem   l< 
provisions  falling  ah. 

/or  every  man.  he  renounced  the  general*hip, 
and,  taking  the  viiiim*,  departed. 

II.  Hereupon  Neon  the  Amnion.  Phrynia- 
cua  o(  Achaia,  and  Timacion  of  Dardanus,  who 
'1:lx1  with  the  army,  led  them  into  aotne  vil- 
lages of  the  Thracians,  thai  lay  near  By ;,,rui- 
um,  where  Ihey  encamped.  Here  Ibe  general* 
diangieeJ,  ('lcaiji>r  mul  MhrYiiiscus  being  desi- 
rous to  carry  [he  armv  lo  ■"V'uiln't  r  lor  he  gain- 
(d  [hem  by  [nnkine  -,i  pre'seiil  of  a  horse  lo  one, 
and  of  ■  woman  to  the  other),  and  Neon.  Id 
IK.-  ChcHoncsus,  upon  thin  presumption,  that 
if  ihrv  came  into  the  dominion,  of  the  l.ucf- 


[WOOK  * 

d  at  Cji 

II'  ilifurnwil  A  nulla  in, 
Lhe  point  ul  coming  mu 
waad  kin  In  ihn  cgouuu 


f  thiun  who  were  auk,  and  obliged 
acetve  them  into  their  boil 

but  Arintairb.ua,  ah  aeon  ■»  hi-  arrived,  voli 
lean  than  four  hu tidied  of  them.     Whin  .' 


plinualirr  of  thai) 

that  Ariataiehus  w»  going  to  By 

ommand  it.     Upon  thii.    tiam.  in  quality  of  pmuwr,  and   that  At 

be  distributed  ;    hut  tilt .  biu«  wta  Da  !«"«"  mlnnral,  muliricd  him. 

niuila  Ihn   uruo  lertna  with    \.. 

corning  the  army  of  CjrUa,  that  he  had  la 


Upon  this.  Antiihiua,  calling  Xenoutiei 
him.  de.ired.  by  all  tnoano,  that  he  would 
■ail  for  the  army  in>  mediatory,  and  both  I 
them  in  a  body,  and  draw  luicriiiri  mi  man 
he  could  of  thoae  who  wore  diaperacd, 
leading  ihem  t" 3  Perlulhua.  innvpnt  I 
forthwith  into  Ana  00  BiJweJ  M  >'-.•■  l 
lime,  a  thirty-oar  galley  to  attend  him.  and 
ouly  gave  him  t  latter,  hot  unt  an  fiprna' 
liii.i.  to  let  the  Paiiiiihiam  know  thai  ' 
were  immedialelv  to  funiinh    Xrnonhoo 
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i«  would  bring  the  army  to  him,  promie- 

im.  Xenophon  answered,  •'  thai  it  mi 
isible  fur  any   thing  of  this  kind   to  bo 

whereupon  the  olher  went  away.  When 
wki  came  to  Perinlbua,  Neon  drew  off 
«,  and  encamped  apart  with  about  eight 
d  men  ;    the  rest  remained  together  un- 

walla  of  the  town. 

r  this,  Xenophon  was  employed  in  get- 
ip*  [o  transport  the  troopa  into  Asia ; 
Iriatarcbud  the  jiiv.?nn: 
iurn  with  two  galleys, 
■baiua,  forbade  the  maatera  of  the  ships 
isport  them;  and,  going  to  the  army, 
nded   the   soldiers  not   to   go  over   into 

Xenophon  told  them  that  "  AnaiibiuB 
lered  it,  and,"  says  ho,  "  ho  >ent  me  lii- 
r  that  purpose.''  Upon  which  Arislar- 
■plied,  "  Anaiibius  is  not  admiral,  and  I 
ernor  here  ;  and  if  I  take  any  of  you  at- 
ig  lo  go  over,  I  will  throw  them  into 


ind   whe 


Xenophon  hid  notice  given  him,  that  if 
It  Into  the  town,  he  should  be  oppre- 
,  and  either  suffer  some  punishment 
or   be   delivered    over    10    Phamabazus. 

he  heard  this,  he  sent  thorn  on  before 
ying,  ■'  he  had  a  mind  to  offer  sacrifice;" 
turning,  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to  know 
ir  the  gods  would  allow  him  to  endea- 
i  carry  the  army  to  Seulhes :   for  he  saw 

was  neither  safe  to  pass  over  into  Asia, 
le  person  who  would  oppose  it  had  gal- 
his  command  ;  neither  was  he  willing  to 
imself  up  in  the  Chersonesus,  and  ei- 
le  army  to  a  general  scarcity,  where,  be- 

ecossity  of  obeying  the  governor  of  the 

le  Xenophon  was  thus  employed,  the 
a  and  captains  came  from  Aristarchna, 
night  word  that  he  had  sent  them  away, 
preaent,  but  had  ordered  them  to  come 
i  him  in  the  evening.  This  made  the 
ryslillmore  manifest:  Xenophon  there- 
nding  the  sacrifice  promised  security 
i  himself  and  |ho  army,  in  going  to 
i,  took  with  him  Polyerales  the  Athe- 
ne of  the  caplains,  and  from  each  of  the 
*,  except   Neon,  a  person  in  whom  they 


confided;  and  went  that  night  10  the  army  of 
Seulhes,  which  lay  at  the  distance  of  siity  sta- 
dia. When  they  drew  near  to  it,  he  found  se- 
veral fires,  hut  nobody  near  ihcm,  tjbicb  made 
him  at  first  conclude  that  Seulhes  hud  decamp- 
ed ;  but  bearing  a  noise,  and  the  men  calling 
out  to  one  another,  he  understood  [hat  Seulhes 
had,  for  Ibis  reason,  ordered  fires  lo  he  made 
before  his  night-guards,  thai  they,  bein£  in  the 
dark,  might  not  he  seen,  neither  might  it  be 
known  where  Ihey  were;  while  those  who  ap- 
proached ihe  camp  could  not  be  concealed,  but 
were  discovered  by  the  light.  Observing  thin, 
he  sent  the  interpreter,  whom  he  happened  to  V 
have  with  bim,  and  ordered  him  to  acquaint 
Seulhes  that  Xenophon  was  there,  and  desired 
a  conference  with  him.  They  asked  whether 
it  was  Xenophon  the  Athenian,  nut  of  ihe  ar- 
my ;  and  upon  his  saying  it  was  be.  Ihey 
returned  with  great  alacrity,  and  presently  sp- 
ier, about  two  hundred  targeleers  appeared, 
who  conducted  Xenophon  and  bis  company  lo 
Seulhes.  They  found  him  in  a  I  castle  very 
much  upon  his  guard,  and  round  Ihe  castle 
stood  horses  ready  bridled  :  for,  living  in  conti- 
nual fear,  bo  fed  bis  horses  in  the  dav-time,  and 
stood  upon  his  guard  all  night.   It  was  reported 

man,  having  entered  this  country  with  a  con 
aiderablo  army,  lost  gronl  numbers  of  his  men, 
and  was  strip|>ed  of  his  baggage  by  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  they  are  called  Tbynians,  and,  of.tU 
people,  are  said  to  be  the  inosl  dangerous  ene- 
mies in  (he  night. 

When  they  were  near  the  castle,  Soothes 
ordered  Xenophon  lo  come  in  with  any  two  of 
his  company  I  as  soon  as  they  were  entered, 
Ihey  first  saluted  each  other,  and,  according  to 
the  Thracian  custom,  drank  to  one  another  in 
horns  full  of  wine,  (Medosadea  being  present. 


teulhei 


a  ..ii 


occasions,)  then  Xenophon  began  lo  speak: 
><  You  sent  Medosades  lo  me,  O  Seulhes  I  first 
to  Chalcetlon,  to  desire  I  would  co-operals 
with  you  in  gelling  the  army  transported  out 
of  Asia  ;  ind  promised,  if  I  effected  it,  to  re- 
turn the  obligation,  as  Medossdos  informed 
me."  Having  said  this,  bo  asked  Medosades 
if  it  was  Iruo,  who  owned  it.   Then  Xenophon 
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went  on.  "  after  I  arrived  at  llio  irmj  from 
Piiium.  Med.jsades  ceniu  lo  uiu  sixain,  ami 
unird  me,  if  1  bmughi  the  army  lu  j.-u.  that 
you  would  nut  only  lr''at  me  n»  a  friend,  and  a 
bruthcr,  in  other  respects,  but  ibat  \u;i  would 
deliver  up  to  ine  those  maritime  Uiwin,  of 
which  you  are  in  posse**ion."  After  Ihi*,  ha 
•gain  nuked  Medoaades  if  lie  aaid  bo,  who 
owned  that  also.  -  Than,"  aaid  Xenophou, 
'•  let  Seulhes  know  the  answer  I  made  i  .  you 
al  Cuolcedon."  -  You  answered  lir.-l  that  the 
army  hud  rcaolved  to  go  over  to  ISy-/.ii>imm, 
and,  therefore,  there  wa*  no  reason  lo  give  any 
tlmis.  ■■ii!jur  to  job,  or  lo  any  other  person. 
Upon  that  account :  you  added  Unit,  a*  Boon 
•a  you  bad  crossed  |!ie  sea.  you  designed  to 
leave  the  army,  whirl)  happened  according:!)." 
"  What,"  aayn  Xenophon,  -did  I  aay  when 
you  came  to  '  Selymhria  !  "  "  You  aaid  thai 
what  I  proposed  was  irnpr.iriii'.iMi\  1'i'rfiunc 
the  army  hud  determined  to  go  lo  Pemilhua, 
in  order  to  pass  o.or  to  Asia."  •'  Here  I  am 
then,"  aaid  Xenophon,  "  with  Pbryniscus,  one 
of  the  general*,  and  Polycretec,  one  of  the 
cnplains  ;  and,  without,  are  those  who  arc  most 
confided  in  by  each  of  the  generals,  except 
Noon,  the  Lacedemonian  :  and.  if  you  desire 
that  our  stipulation  should  receive  a  greater 
sanction,  let  them  also  be  called  in.  Do  you, 
therefore,  Polyeratoa '.  go  to  them,  and  tell 
them,  from  me,  that  I  desire  they  would  leave 


tlirr.  under  wii.i-r  goveftimeni  were  the 
I  «mle  plana,  Ibn  Thyuisiia.snd  til*  'I'lirainp 
My  father,  bring  driven  out  of  tius  « 
when  the  affairs  of  the  Odrysiaiis  dliJ 
died  of  sleknaM,  nod  I,  being  then  an  ot( 
Has  brought  up  at  lh.*  COM  ol  Mas#MI 
present  king.  When  t  grew  up,  I  esmic 
Iwar  to  ailhsiat  upon  another  man's  libcn 
A.  I  was  hi  Hum  therefore,  by  him.  I  beep 
him  to  give  me  a*  many  tnm|M  as  hr  < 
span,  lliat,  if  possible.  I  might  lake  nr 
on  lliiwe  who  had  eipvlled  out  family,  li 
no  longer,  like  a  don,  supported!  il  hie  I 
Upon  this,  he  u.nc  me  litowi  liircu,  bed 
horse,  and  of  fool,  which  you  shall  tee  *■ 
as  i|  is  day  ;  and  1  now  tubals!  by  plundi 
my  paternal  country  with  tlieaw  troops 
which  if  you  join  your  force*.  ]  bat*  raw 
belieee.  that,  with  the  assistance,  of  the  in 
■hull  easily  rrn»r>r  my  kingdum.  Th 
what  I  desire  at  your  hand*." 


yon   I 


army,  the  captains,  i 
come ;  lo  tin-  end  that  tliesa  may  mak* 
report."  Ho  promised  to  every  common 
dier  a  eyiieeno,  two  lo  (ho  captains,  ami 
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tight,  Aristarchus  sent  Again  for  the  general! 
and  captains  to  come  to  him,  but  they  declined 
it,  and  determined,  initead  of  going  to  Aristar- 
choe,  to  call  the  army  together :  and  all  the 
soldiers  assembled,  betides  those  belonging  to 
Neon ;  who  encamped  at  the  distance  of  about 
dia  from  the  rest.  When  they  were 
kbJed,  Xenophon  rose  up,  and  spoke  as 
follows: 

«  Gentlemen !  Aristarchus,  with  his  galleys, 
hinders  us  from  sailing  to  the  place  we  pro- 
posed ;  so  that  it  is  not  safe  for  us  to  embark. 
He  would  have  us  force  our  way,  over  the  holy 
mountain,  into  the  Chersonesus.  If  we  gain 
that  pass,  and  arrive  there,  he  says  he  will  nei- 
ther sell  any  more  of  you,  as  he  did  in  Byzan- 
tium, nor  deceive  you  any  longer ;  but  that  you 
will  then  be  the  better  entitled  to  receive  pay. 
He  promises  also  that  he  will  no  longer  suffer 
us,  as  he  does  now,  to  want  provisions.  Thus 
Aristarchus  says.  On  the  other  side,  8euthes 
engages  that,  if  you  go  to  him,  you  shall  find 
your  account  in  it  Consider,  therefore,  whe- 
ther yon  will  deliberate  upon  this  matter,  while 
yon  stay  here,  or  after  you  are  returned  to  the 
place,  where  you  may  supply  yourselves  with 
provisions.  My  opinion  is,  since  we  have  nei- 
ther money  to  purchase  what  we  want,  nor  are 
suffered  to  supply  ourselves  without  it,  that  we 
return  to  the  villages,  where  the  inhabitants, 
being  weaker  than  we  are,  do  not  oppose  it ; 
and  where,  after  we  are  supplied  with  what  is 
necessary,  and  have  heard  in  what  service  each 
of  them  propose  to  employ  us,  we  may  choose 
that  measure  which  shall  appear  most  to  our 
advantage.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  of  this 
opinion,  let  him  bold  up  his  band."  And  they 
all  held  up  their  hands.  "  Go  then,"  continued 
he,  M  and  get  your  baggage  ready,  and,  when 
the  order  is  given,  follow  your  leader." 

After  this,  Xenophon  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  they  followed  him.  But  Neon,  to- 
gether with  some  other  persons  sent  by  Aris- 
tarchus, would  have  persuaded  them  to  turn 
back :  however,  they  regarded  them  not.  When 
they  had  marched  about  thirty  stadia,  Seuthes 
met  them.  As  soon  as  Xenophon  saw  him, 
he  desired  he  would  draw  near,  that  as  many  of 
the  army  as  possible  might  hear  what  he  had 
to  propose  for  their  advantage.  'When  he  came 
up,  Xenophon  said,  "We  are  marching  to 
some  place,  where  the  army  may  find  provi- 
sions, and  where,  after  we  have  heard  what  you 


and  the  Lacedemonians  have  to  propose  tone; 
we  shall  be  determined  oy  that  which  appears 
most  to  our  advantage.     If,  therefore,  you  will 
conduct  us  to  some  place,  where  there  is  great 
abundance,  we  shall  look  upon  ourselves  under 
the  same  obligation  to  you  as  if  you  entertain* 
ed  us  yourself."     Seuthes  answered,  "  I  know 
where  there  are  many  villages  that  lie  together, 
and  are  well  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  provisions; 
they  are  so  near  that  you  may  march  thither, 
with  ease,  before  dinner."    "Lead  the  way, 
therefore,"  said  Xenophon.    The  army  being 
arrived  in  the  villages  in  the  1  afternoon,  the 
soldiers  assembled,  and  Seuthes  spoke  to  them 
in  the  following  msnner :  "  Gentlemen !  I  de- 
sire you  will  assist  me  with  your  arms ;  and  I 
promise  to  each  of  you  a  s  cizycene  for  your 
monthly  pay,  and  to  the  captains  and  generals, 
what  ia  customary.     Besides  this,  I  will  do 
honour  to  every  man,  who  shall  deserve  it.  As 
to  meat  and  drink,  you  shall  supply  yourselves 
with  both,  as  you  do  now,  out  of  the  country. 
But  I  must  insist  upon  retaining  the  booty, 
that  by  selling  it,  I  may  provide  for  your  pay. 
We  ourselves  shall  be  sufficient  to  pursue  and 
discover  those  of  the  enemy  who  fly,  and  seek 
to  conceal  themselves,  and,  with  your  assist- 
ance, we  will  endeavour  to  overcome  those  who 
resist"     Xenophon  then  asked  him,  «  how  far 
from  the  sea  he  proposed  the  army  should  fol- 
low him  ?"     He  answered,  "  never  more  than 
seven  days'  march,  and  often  less." 

After  that,  every  man  who  desired  to  offer 
any  thing,  had  liberty  to  speak,  and  several  of 
them  agreed  that  the  proposals  of  Seuthes  were 
very  advantageous :  for,  it  being  now  winter, 
it  was  neither  possible  for  those  who  desired 
it,  to  sail  home,  nor  for  the  army  to  subsist  in 
the  territories  of  their  friends,  if  they  were  to 
pay  for  every  thing  tbey  had.  They  consider- 
ed also  that  it  would  be  safer  for  them  to  re- 
main, and  find  subsistence  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, jointly  with  Seuthes,  than  by  themselves ; 
and  that,  if,  while  they  were  in  possession  of 
so  many  advantages,  they  also  received  pay,  it 
would  be  a  piece  of  good  fortune  they  had  no 
reason  to  expect.  Then  Xenophon  said,  "  If 
any  one  has  any  thing  to  say  against  this,  let 
him  speak,  if  not,  3  let  him  give  his  vote  for 

i  'Earii  ft  «f  imovto  «if  «ut«(  rij«  ffiXnc.     See  DOCS  1, 

page  188,  upon  the  first  book. 
•  Xv{*x4*&v.   Bee  note  1.  pace  996,  upon  the  fifth  book. 
■  '£«m{/i)Vi^i«-d«  t«St«.    I  have  followed  the  mano- 


iH"  ud,  than  Mag  m  apporitlM,  dM7fl»w 


■  for  it  and  it 

aw*/ 

turn,  •'  they  woald  enter  into  hit  ssrrica/ 
After  that,  the  aoldiera  encamped  is 
ranks ;  whila  tba  fcoarak  and  captain* 
banted  by  Seuthee  to  anp  with  hiaa  at  hia 
quartan  la  a  rreighbourinf  rilrags.  Whan  thsy 
cams  to  the  door,  oaa  Hanelidaa  of  Maroon 
sddrsessd  hhsaslf  to  thaaa  ba  thought  in  a  os- 
peeity  of  making  presents  to  Seuthes, 
toaoma  Pwriaa  deputies,  who  wm  than,  being 
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dan/  journey  from  tha  M  ;  and  that  Seuthea, 
bow  ha  had  'takan  thia  army  into  hia  eta 
would  ba  maatar  of  the  a— Boat;  being  I 
ton  jotcr  neighbour,"  says  ba, « it  will  ba 
mneb  In  hia  power  to  do  you  both  goot 
harm  t  ao  that,  if  yon  an  wlae,  yoa  will  make 
a  pnaaot  to  bim  of  what  yoa  hen  brought, 
which  will  be  laid  oat  much  mora  to  your 
advantage,  than  if  yoa  give  it  to  M adeem,  who 
Una  at  ao  great  a  distance  from  yoa : "  by  tliii 
mesne,  he  prevailed  upon  them.  Afarwsrds 
he  came  to  Timaaioo  of  Dardanns,  hearing  ha 
had  cups,  and  <  Persisn  carpeta,  and  told  him 
it  waa  the  custom  of  theee  who  wire  invited  to 
•upper  by  Seuthee,  to  make  him  presents ; 
adding,  that,  «  if  he  becomea  considerable  in 
thia  country,  he  will  ba  iblo  both  to  reaton 
you  to  yonra,  and  to  enrich  yon  when  you  are 
there."  In  thia  manner,  he  *  procured  for 
Seuthes,  addressing  himself  to  each  of  tliem. 
Whan  he  came  to  Xenophon,  he  said,  "You 
.  are  not  only  of  the  mint  considerable  city,  but 
an  yourself  in  the  greateat  reputation  with 
Senthea,  and  may  poaaibly  deeire  to  be  maater 
of  some  place  of  atnngth  with  landa,  in  ttieae 


•CI  I  pi  quoted  br  Hull. 

hi...,  rathe. 

loan  hia  conjecture. 

LenaclSVliu;    bat   i.:  inc.  £1.5. 

jH"i  tbit  Immedl 

■tali'  pnoda  it. 

.  Tiw.i«a.,t* 

bseti  fmiom  for  thel 

bMBty.forw 

Omasa  from  the  r*n 

enlured  [0  1.11  I  hem 

er  than  Birimrk  sfler  Milton  : 

Wtere  therarfrmii  ran.  with  rfehsslhsnd, 

ntswsnnln* 

in*  barbaric  p 

evIamttoM. 

ITlM>ni>|IMI* 

s.  n,.„i„. 

..  rwnmttmu. 

this  sdvior,  baoanss  I  wish 
sstlsflsd  tba  mora  year  pnaeaa  anaed  own 
of  joor  iisiaiaiiiina  tha  anon. tha  esTnaaga 
yoa  will  ranein  from  BinHiM  aril  annd 
theirs."  When  Zaamphon  haudthKavnf 
he  bod  brought  *M 
•ask* 


fooer.ni  and  eaptaioa,  and  all  the)  Jlplin  ef 
town*  who  wen  than,  want  in  to  aoaaar  i  at 
which  they  placed  thamaahraa  in  a  rang.  Ant 
that,  every  one  of  the  gassfs  had  a  tana) 
brought  him-  then  wen  ahaot  Unatya 
number,  foil  of  meat  eat  in  panes,  aaal  ant 
leavened  luarcs  wen  akswarad  as  On  ssat 
The  >  diabea  vara  always  plaoad  bnrn  *a 
atrangwa  preferably  to  the  rest  of  the  cnaaanri 
for  that  waa  thsir  custom,  flamtisj  uaaat 
the  aiample  of  what  follows;  la  task  At 
loans  that  lay  before  hint,  end  bcaakhsj  ant 
into  ■  mil]  piece*,  threw  them  about  Is  rasa 
ha  thought  proper;  he  did  tha  an  ty  as 
leering  no 


d  fori 


The  r 


meat  waa  served,  did  tha  ana  thing.  Has 
waa  an  Arcadian  in  company,  whose  nun  vat 
Aristus,  a  great  eater :  thia  man,  inataad  af 
employing  hia  time  in  throwing  shoot  then- 
tusls,  took  a  loaf  of  three  *  dKentxes  in  hb 
hand,  and,  laying  aome  meat  upon  his  keen, 
ate  hia  supper.  In  the  meantime,  they  cenhd 
about  horn)  of  wine,  and  every  body  took  ana  I 
Whan  the  cup-bearer  brought  tba  ben  tt 
Ariatua,  ha,  seeing  Xenophon  had  dons  strepa, 
said,  "Go,  give  it  to  him,  he  is  at  leham ;  I 
am  not  so  yet,"  When  Seuthoa  beam  hot 
speak,  he  asked  the  cup-bearer  what  ha  soi. 


.,«.!>.. 


■({iHvtea 


at  of  JiH 


•an  mat  »«**«€><  ware  iwaWw 
wars  placed  apou  ihe  lablsa.  Thanh" 
:ber*ui,hT  which  n  sonars  ant  as 
Isntoodin  UMsean  trusses' asiy,  *** 

ue,"  for  their  sssnsl  toarss. 
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who  told  him:  lot  he  could  speak  Greek; 
upon  this,  there  wm  great  laughing. 

The  *  cup  going  round,  a  Thracian  entered, 
hading  in  a  white  hone,  and  taking  a  horn  full 
of  wine,  •*  Soothes !"  aays  he,  «  I  drink  to  you, 
and  make  yon  a  present  of  this  horse,  with 
which  yon  may  take  any  one  yon  pursue,  and, 
m  m  retreat,  you  will  have  no  reason  to  fear  the 
enemy."  Another  brought  a  boy,  which  he,  in 
the  same  manner,  presented  drinking  to  him : 
and  another,  clothes,  for  his  wife.  Timasion, 
drinking  to  him,  made  him  a  present  of  a  sil- 
wjr  cop,  and  a  carpet  worth  ten8  mines.  Then 
ana  Gnesippus,  an  Athenian,  rose  up,  and 
said,  "There  was  a  very  good  old  custom, 
which  ordains  that  those  who  have  any  thing, 
shall  make  presents  to  the  king,  to  show  their 
inspect ;  but  the  king  shall  make  presents  to 
those  who  have  nothing.  Let  this  custom  be 
observed,"  says  he,  « that  I  also  may  have 
something  to  present  you  with,  and  show  my 
respect"  Xenophon  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do ; 
for  ha  had  the  honour  done  him  to  be  placed 
next  to  Seuthes ;  and  Heraclides  had  ordered 
the  cup-bearer  to  give  him  the  horn.  How- 
ever he  stood  up  boldly,  (for  by  this  time  he 
had  drank  3  more  than  usual)  and  taking  the 
horn,  said, «  O  8euthes !  I  present  you  both 
with  myself,  and  with  these  my  companions,  as 
your  faithful  friends :  I  am  confident  none  of 
them  will  refuse  the  condition,  but  all  contend 
with  me  in  their  zeal  for  your  service.  Here 
they  now  are,  with  a  view  of  asking  no  other 
fovour  *  of  you,  but  to  undertake  labours  and 
dangers  for  your  sake.  By  whose  assistance, 
if  the  gods  are  favourable,  you  may  become 
■aster  of  a  large  tract  of  country,  by  recover- 
ing that  part  of  it  which  belonged  to  your 
paternal  kingdom,  and  conquering  the  rest :  by 
their  assistance,  also,  you  will  make  yourself 
master  of  many  horses  and  of  many  men,  and 
beautiful  women,  whom  you  need  not  take 
away  by  force ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  come 
and  offer  themselves  to  you,  with  presents  in 
their  hands."  Upon  this  Seuthes  got  up,  and 
pledged   Xenophon,  pouring  5what  remained 

s  'Ewti  S§  »f9vz4(»t  i  warot.    IIot&c  ftiv  ri  n-ivtjtirov, 
ar*r««  it  rt  Tvfufrtow.    8uidas. 

•  *A£f  «r  *•»•  t**m¥.     See  note  8,  page  169,  upon  the 
intbook. 

9'T*-9w$wm*4f.     'Am  rev  ftikjmirSat.     Snidas. 

•!•-•<  x.*i»e*Mi.    Hesychius. 

•  ZvyfTtrxif»rt.    Buidas,  upon  the  word  »»t*«u 


in  the  horn  upon  the  person  who  sat  next  to 
him.  After  this,  some  Cerasuntssans  came  in ; 
these  sounded  a  charge  with  pipes,  and  trum- 
pets made  of  raw  hides,  keeping  time,  as  if 
they  played  upon  the  5  magade.  Upon  this, 
Seuthes  himself  got  up,  and  shouted  in  a  war- 
like manner,  then,  with  great  agility,  sprung 
out  of  the  place  where  he  stood,  imitating  a 
man  who  avoids  a  dart  There  came  in  also 
buffoons. 

When  it  was  about  sunset,  the  Greeks  rose 
up,  and  said  it  was  time  to  place  the  guards  for 
the  night,  and  give  the  word.  At  the  same 
time,  they  desired  8euthes  to  give  orders  that 
none  of  the  Thracians  might  coma  into  the 
Greek -camp  in  the  night;  "for,"  said  they, 
«  some  of  that  nation  are  our  enemies,  though 
you  are  our  friends."  As  they  went  out,  Seu- 
thes got  up,  showing  no  signs  of  being  drunk, 
and  going  out  also,  he  called  the  generals  to 
him,  and  said,  "  Gentlemen  I  the  enemy  as  yet 
knows  nothing  of  out  alliance ;  if,  therefore, 
we  fall  upon  them,  before  they  are  either  upon 
their  guard  against  a  surprise,  or  prepared  for 
their  defence,  it  will  be  the  most  effectual 
means  of  gaining  great  booty,  and  taking  many 
prisoners."  The  generals  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  desired  him  to  lead  them.  Then 
Seuthes  said,  "  Do  you  make  yourselves  ready, 
and  stay  for  me ;  when  it  is  time,  I  will  come 
back  to  you;  and  taking  the  targeteera  and 
you  with  me,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods, 
I  will  lead  you  against  the  enemy."  Upon 
this  Xenophon  said,  « Consider,  then,  since 
we  are  to  march  by  night,  whether  the  Greek 
custom  is  not  preferable.  In  the  day-time 
either  the  heavy-armed  men  or  the  horse  march 
in  the  van,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  ;  but  in  the  night  it  is  always  the  cus- 
tom among  the  Greeks  for  the  slowest  corps 
to  lead  the  way.  By  this  means  the  army  is 
leas  subject  to  be  separated,  and  the  men  have 
fewer  opportunities  of  straggling  without  being 
taken  notice  of;   it  often  happening  in  the 

**£>•»,  says,  ft  was  a  custom  among  Thracians,  when 
they  bad  drunk  as  much  wine  as  they  could,  to  pour  the 
rest  upon  the  clothes  of  the  company.  Tor  which  he 
quotes  Plato  :  this,  he  says,  they  called  »»t»«-xi*«£m*. 
It  was  necessary  just  to  take  notice  of  this  ridiculous 
custom,  in  order  to  explain  this  passage  of  Xenophon. 
•  Oi'or  ftmyiSt.  This  musical  instrument  is  said  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  flute.  Strabo  reckons  it  among 
those  whose  names  were  taken  from  the  Barbarians. 
It  was  probably  an  instrument  of  war. 
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n  separated,  fall  up. 
c.t.g  able  lu  il'wBn- 
i,  both  Jo  and  «ff« 


0" 


groat  damiige."  cteuihtl  answered,  «  You  w 
will,  and  I  will  conform  to  your  riwiurti ;  si 
will  lake  care  you  shall  have  guides,  such  i 
among  Llio   oldest  or  my  pwpl»,  an   best  a 

the  rear  whti  the  horse;  and  if  there  is  occ 
lion,  I  can  noon  came  up  to  Ihe  front."  Tl 
Athenians  gave  the  word  by  reason  of  their  i 
liance  10  t-euthes.     After    this,  they  went 


Whf 


my 


it  «i  uboul  mi'luiclit,  Seuilirs  rami 
Kith  the  horse,  clad  in  their  coals  of 
ihe  targttten  wilh  their  arms.  M 
J  delivered  the  guides  to  ihcro.  Ih. 


For  il  has  often  happened  to  me,"  wild  be, 
when  I  have  been  upon  a  march  in  the. 
.gbt,  though  wilh  a  few  troops,  lo  have 
aralcd    from    ihe    foot ;    where- 


iN.lt    of  day. 


appear, 


OUght,    all  together,      liut  do    yiiu 
mid  repose  yourselves,  und  when  I  have  lake 
a    view  of  l"be  country,  I  will  come  back  1 
you,"      Having  said  this,  he  met  with  a  pall 


Scuthes  (aid,  "  Why  do  you  alight,  whet 
pedition  is  required  V  The  other  answ< 
'•  I  know  that,  by  myself,  I  cart  be  of  do 
vice  ;  besides,  the  heavy  armed  men  will  IE 
wilh  greater  (peed  and  alacrity,  if  I  lead  1 
on  foot." 

After  thia  Seulbcs,  and,  with  him,  T 
si  on,  with  aboul  forty  of  the  Greek  horse,  i 
away.  Then  Xrnophon  ordered  those  of  i 
company  who  were  under  thirty  yean  of 
and  prepared  for  expedition,  to  advance; 
wilh  these,  he  ran  forward  [  while  Chi 
brought  tip  the  red  of  the  Greeks.  W 
they  were  in  the  villages.  Seuthes  riding  U| 
Xenopbon  wilh  about  fifty  horse,  said,  !  W 
you  foretold  baa  happened  :  the  men  atari) 
but  our  horse  have  left  me,  and  are  gone  ■ 
without  a  commander,  some  following  the  | 
suit  one  way,  some  another  ;  and  I  an  it 

mischief:  some  of  ua  must  also  remain  in 
villages,  for  thev  are  full  of  men."  Xeooa 
answered,  ■•  With  the  troopa  I  have,  I  "ill 
sess  myself  of  ihe  eminences.  Do  yon  a 
Cleaner  to  eilend  his  line  in  the  plain,  agi 
the  villages."  After  they  hod  put  theaethi 
in  eiecution,  they  got  together  about  onetl 
sand  slaves,  two  thousand  oxen,  and  ten  11 
aand  head  of  other  cattle  ;  and  there  they  q 
terrd  that  night, 

IV.  The  neit  day,  after  Seuthea  bad  rui 
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eade  and  ears,  and  Teats,  that  not  only  cover 
leir  breasts,  bnt  their  thighs  also,  with  ca*- 
>eks  reaching;  down  to  their  feet,  when  they 
de,  instead  of  cloaks,  Seuthes  sent  some  of 
M  prisoners  to  the  mountains,  to  acquaint  the 
lhabitants  that,  if  they  did  not  come  down, 
nd,  returning  to  their  habitations,  submit  to 
lin,  be  would  burn  their  villages  also,  together 
nth  their  corn,  and  then  they  must  perish 
lith  hunger.  Upon  this,  the  women  and 
sUHren,  with  the  old  men,  came  down,  but 
be  younger  sort  encamped  in  the  villages 
nder  the  mountain  :  which  when  Seuthes  ob- 
served, he  desired  Xenophon  to  take  with  him 
As  youngest  of  the  heavy-armed  men,  and 
Mow  him;  and,  leaving  their  camp  in  the 
sight,  they  arrived  by  break  of  day  at  the  vil- 
hfft:  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants 
flatted  them :  for  the  mountain  was  near. 
However,  Seuthes  ordered  all  they  took  to  be 
piweed  with  darts. 

There  was  present  an  Olynthian,  bis  name 
Episthenes,  who  was  a  lover  of  boys  :  this 
■n,  seeing  a  handsome  boy,  just  in  his  bloom, 
with  a  buckler  in  his  hand,  going  to  be  put  to 
•nth,  ran  to  Xenophon,  and  begged  of  him  to 
intercede  for  so  beautiful  a  youth.  Upon  this, 
Xenophon   went   to   Seuthes,  and  desired  he 


dress  he  describes  not  unlike  that  of  the  Thra- 
iritb  whom  Xenophon  was  acquainted.  Whether 
tBsseThradans  wore  foxes'  skins  upon  their  heads  to 
amu  1 1  them  from  the  cold,  as  our  author  seems  to 
flask, or  whether  they  wore  them  by  way  of  armour, 
SSd as  a  distinction  in  war.  I  shall  not  determine;  hut 
Wefiod  that  many  nations,  inhabiting  the  warmest  eli- 
i  wore  the  skins  of  several  beasts  upon  their  heads, 
they  went  to  war:  upon  those  occasions,  the  up- 
fsrjaw.  or  forehead  of  the  animal,  wns  fixed  to  the  top 
Sflbeir  heads  I  suppose  to  give  them  a  fierce  look. 
Herodotus  tells ua.  that,  in  the  same  army,  the  Indian?, 
vtso  he  calls  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  ""  <*  -ri;'A<r>y; 
Aff*ri(,  wore  upon  their  heads  the  skins  of  horses' 
suss,  with  Uie  mane  flowing,  and  the  ears  erect.  I 
Caaaot  help  mentioning,  upon  this  occasion,  a  passage 
•f  Dtodoru*  fliculus,  tter.iuse  it  show*  the  origin  of  a 
Wry  great  folly  committed  by  a  very  wise  people,  1 
mass  the  worship  of  Anubis  by  the  Egyptians ;  ho  tells 
Si  laal  Anubis  and  Macedon,  two  sons  of  Osiris,  at- 
Ihim  in  his  expedition  to  the  Indies,  and  that  tlu-.ir 
was  taken  from  animals,  that  :>ore  some  rese in- 
to their  fortitude,  Anubis  wearing  the  skin  of  a 
by.  and  Macedon  that  of  a  wolf;  for  which  reason,  he 
ays. these  animals  were  worshipped  hy  the  Egyptians. 
Pas  Roman  8hjnlferi,  upon  Trnj  m's  pillar,  have  most 
t  them  their  heads  and  shoulders  covered  with  the 
of  lions,  something  like  Avenlinusin  Virgil: 
"  Ipse  pedes  tegmen  torqnens  immane  leonis 
TWribili  impexuro  seta  cum  dnntibu*  albis 
lndas  eapiti .** 
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would  not  put  the  boy  to  death,  acquainting 
him  at  the  same  time,  with  the  character  of 
Episthenes,  and  that  he  once  raised  a  com- 
pany, in  which  he  considered  nothing  but  the 
beauty  of  his  men ;  at  the  head  of  whom  he 
always  behaved  himself  with  bravery.  Here- 
upon, Seuthes  said,  «  O  Episthenes  !  are  you 
willing  to  die  for  this  boy?"  The  other, 
stretching  out  his  neck,  answered,  "  Strike,  if 
the  boy  commands,  and  will  think  himself  ob- 
liged to  me."  Seuthes  then  asked  the  boy 
whether  he  should  strike  Episthenes,  instead 
of  him.  This  the  boy  would  not  suffer,  but 
begged  he  would  kill  neither.  Upon  this, 
Episthenes  embracing  the  boy,  said,  "  Now 
Seuthes !  you  must  contend  with  me  for  him ; 
for  I  will  not  part  with  the  boy."  This  made 
Seuthes  laugh;  who,  leaving  this  subject, 
thought  proper  they  should  encamp  where  they 
were,  to  the  end  the  people  who  had  fled  to 
the  mountains,  might  not  be  subsisted  out  of 
these  villages.  So  he,  descending  a  little  way 
into  the  plain,  encamped  there ;  and  Xeno- 
phon, with  the  chosen  men,  quartered  in  the 
village  that  lay  nearest  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  not  far  from  him, 
among  those  they  call  the  mountain  Thracians. 

A  few  days  after,  the  Thracians,  coming 
down  from  the  mountains  to  Seuthes,  treated 
concerning  hostages  and  a  peace.  Hereupon, 
Xenophon  went  to  him,  and  let  him  know 
that  the  post  they  were  in  was  very  disadvan- 
tageous, that  the  enemy  was  not  far  off,  and 
that  he  had  rather  encamp  abroad  in  any  other 
place,  than  in  a  strait,  where  they  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  destroyed  :  but  Seuthes  bid  him 
fear  nothing,  and  showed  him  their  hostages, 
then  in  his  custody.  Some  of  the  Thracians, 
coming  down  from  the  mountain,  besought 
Xenophon  also  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  a 
peace.  He  promised  his  assistance,  and  en- 
couraged them  with  this  assurance,  that,  if 
they  submitted  to  Seuthes,  they  had  nothing  to 
fear.  But  they,  it  seems,  were  spies  sent  to 
amuse  them  with  these  proposals. 

This  paased  in  the  day  time :  the  following 
night,  the  Thynians  came  down  from  the 
mountain,  and  attacked  them;  their  leaders 
were  the  masters  of  every  house,  it  being  dif- 
ficult for  any  other  to  find  the  houses  in  the 
dark ;  because  they  were  surrounded  with  great 
palisades  to  secure  the  cattle.  When  Ihey  came 
to  the  door  of  each  habitation,  some  threw  in 
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darts,  others  clubs,  which  they  carried,  with  a 
design  as  they  said,  of  breaking  off  the  points 
of  the  pikes;  and  some  were  employed  in  set- 
ting fire  to  the  houses:  these  called  out  to 
Xenophon  by  name,  to  come  out  and  meet 
his  fate,  threatening,  if  he  refused,  to  burn  him 
in  the  house. 

By  this  time  the  fire  came  through  the  roof, 
and  Xenophon  and  his  men  were  within,  with 
their  corslets  on,  their  shields  and  swords  in 
their  hands,  and  their  helmets  upon  their 
heads ;  when  Silanus  Macestius,  a  youth  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  gave  the  signal  by  sound- 
ing a  trumpet ;  upon  which  the  rest  also,  at 
once,  rushed  out  of  the  other  houses  with 
their  swords  drawn.  Whereupon  the  Thra- 
cians  fled,  covering  their  backs  with  their 
bucklers,  according  to  their  custom :  and  some 
of  them,  endeavouring  to  leap  over  the  pali- 
sades, were  taken  hanging  on  them,  their  buck- 
lers being  set  fast ;  others,  missing  the  way 
out,  were  killed,  and  the  Greeks  pursued  them 
out  of  the  village.  However,  a  party  of  the 
Thynians,  coming  back  in  the  dark,  threw  darts 
at  some  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  ran  by  a  house 
that  was  on  fire,  taking  their  aim  from  an 
obscure  place  at  those  who  were  in  the  light, 
and  wounded  Hieronymus,  E  nodi  us,  and 
Theagenes,  a  Locrian,  all  captains ;  but  no- 
body was  killed,  though  some  had  their 
clothes  and  baggage  burned.  Seuthes  came 
to  their  relief  with  seven  horse,  the  first 
he  met,  bringing  with  him  a  Thracian  trum- 
peter, who,  from  the  time  the  other  found  they  . 
were  attacked,  and  set  out  to  relieve  them,  ! 
continued  sounding  till  the  action  was  over;1 
which  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  terrify  the 
enemy :  when  he  came,  he  embraced  the 
Greeks,  saying  he  expected  to  find  a  great 
number  of  them  slain. 

After  this,  Xenophon  desired  Seuthes  to 
deliver  to  him  the  hostages,  and  march  up  to 
the  mountain  with  him,  if  he  thought  proper : 
if  not,  that  he  would  leave  it  to  his  conduct 
The  next  day,  therefore,  Seuthes  delivered  to 
him  the  hostages,  who  were  elderly  men, 
the  most  considerable,  as  they  said,  of  the 
mountain  Thracians,  and  he  himself  set  out 
with  his  own  forces.  By  this  time,  the  army 
of  Seuthes  was  increased  to  three  times  the 
number  it  before  consisted  of;  for  many  of  the 
Odrysians,  being  informed  of  what  Seuthes 
was  doing,  came  down  to  his  assistance.   When 


the  Thynians  saw,  from  the  mountain,  gmt 
numbers  of  heavy-armed  men,  of  targeteen, 
and  of  horse,  they  came  down  and  sued  far 
peace,  promising  to  do  every  thing  that  w» 
required  of  them,  and  desired  Seuthes  wooU 
take  pledges  for  their  fidelity.  He,  callinf 
Xenophon  to  him,  informed  him  of  what  they 
said,  letting  him  know  at  the  same  time,  (hot 
he  would  not  make  peace,  if  he  desired  to  tob 
revenge  of  them  for  attacking  him.  Xenophoa 
answered,  that  he  was  sufficiently  revenged,  if 
these  people  were,  instead  of  free  men,  to 
become  slaves :  but  withal,  advised  hia,  fa 
the  future,  to  take  for  hostages  those  who  hai 
most  power  to  do  him  harm,  and  to  1st  As 
old  men  stay  at  home.  All  the  TbrsriaM, 
therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  country  submitted 
to  Seuthes. 

V.  They  next  marched  into  the  country 
called  the  Delta,  belonging  to  the  Thrsatu, 
which  lies  above  Byzantium.    This  country 
did  not  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Mesidti, 
but   to  that  of  Teres  the  Odrysian,  one  of 
their  ancient  kings ;   here  they  found  Hertelh 
des,  with  the  money  he  had  raised  by  the  nJt 
of   the    booty.     And    here    Seuthes,  baring 
ordered   three  yokes  of  mules  (for  there  wen 
no  more)  and  several  of  oxen  to  be  brooght 
out,  sent  for  Xenophon,  and  desired  he  would 
accept  the  first,  and  distribute  the  rest  among 
the  generals  and  captains  ;  but  Xenophoa  aid, 
"  I    shall   be    satisfied,  if   I,   receiving  yoor 
favours  another  time,  give  these  to  the  genenb 
and  the  captains,  who,  with  me,  have  attended 
you  in  this  expedition/1     Upon  which,  Tim* 
sion   the   Dardanian,   received    one   yoke  of 
mules,    Cleanor    the    Orchomenian,   another, 
and  Phryniscus  the  Achaian,  the  third.    The 
yokes  of  oxen  he  distributed  among  the  cap- 
tains ;  but  gave  the  army  no  more  than  twenty 
days*  pay,  though  the  month,  was  expired ;  for 
Heraclides  said  he  could  not  sell  the  booty  for 
more.     Xenophon  was  concerned  at  this,  and 
said, "  O  Heraclides  !  you  do  not  seem  to  have 
so  great  a  regard  for  Seuthes,  as  yon  ought  to 
have  :   if  you  bad,  you  would  have  brought  the 
army  their  full  pay :   though  you  had  taken  ap 
at  interest,  and  even  sold  your  own  clothes  to 
raise  as  much  as  would  have  completed  it,  if 
you   could  not  get  the   money  by  any  other 


means. 


»» 


This  reproach  gave  Heraclides  great  ones*- 
ness,  and  made  him  apprehend  he  should  loss 
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F  Seuthee;  and  from  that  day,  ha 
be  could,  to  give  8euthes  ill 
>f  Xenophon ;  on  whom  not  only 
lid  the  blame  of  their  not  receiv- 
j9  bat  8euthes  alao  resented  his 
n  demanding  it  And  whereat, 
a  lor  ever  telling  him  that,  when 
t  the  sea,  ne  would  pat  him  in 
f  1  Btsanthe,  Genua,  and  Neon 
>m  this  time  he  never  mentioned 
that  kind ;  for  Heraclides,  upon 
,  had  also  recourse  to  calumny, 
hat  it  was  not  safe  to  intrust 
ingth  with  a  person  who  was  at 
n  army. 

Xenophon  considered  with  him- 
»  to  be  done  2  about  pursuing  their 
ainst  the  upper  Thracians ;  when 
irrying  the  rest  of  the  generals  to 
■ed  them  to  assure  him  that  they 
e  army  as  well  as  Xenophon,  and 
t,  ma  few  days,  he  would  give 
ty  complete  for  two  months,  ad- 
at  the  same  time  to  continue  in 
f  Seuthes.  Upon  which  Tima- 
'  you  would  give  me  five  months' 
not  serve  without  Xenophon;" 
:us  and   Cleanor  said  the  same 

Seuthes  chide  Heraclides  for  not 
snophon ;  so  they  sent  for  him 
),  being  sensible  this  was  an  arti- 
lides,  contrived  to  create  a  jea- 

rest  of  the  generals,  took  not 
morals,  but  likewise  all  the  cap- 
ith  him  :  and,  all  of  them  appro v- 
Seutbes  proposed,  they  pursued 
on,  and  marching  through  the 
le  Thracians,  called  the  Melino- 
e  Euxine  sea  on  their  right  hand, 
at  3  Salmydessus.  Here  many 
beir  arrival   in   the   Euxine   sea 

•i  Tsvev  xmi  Nt&r  Tn%»(.      Towns  of 

sea :  if  tlie  reader  pleases  to  turn  to  the 
this  hook,  he  will  find  that  the  last  has 
sith  the  wall  built  by  Dercyllidas,  for 
ilt  till  the  year  after  Xenophon  engaged 
e  service  of  Seuthes. 
*TwTT(mTi{iiri*».  D'Ablaneourt under* 
«rning  his  going  over  into  Asia,  hut  I 
her  to  make  it  relate  to  the  expedition 
the  Greeks  against  those  Thracians 
hove  Byzantium,  in  which  I  am  sup- 
lavius  and  Hutchinson. 
'.  8almydessu»  was  a  sea-port  lying 
)  sea:  it  is  mentioned  by  Arrtan  in  his 


strike,  and  are  driven  ashore,  the  coast  being 
foil  of  shoals,  that  ran  a  considerable  way  in- 
to the  sea.  The  Thraciana,  who  inhabit  this 
coast,  raise  pillars,  in  the  nature  of  bound- 
stones  ;  and  every  man  plunders  the  wreck  that 
is  cast  upon  his  own  coast.  It  is  said,  that 
before  they  erected  these  pillars,  many  of  them 
lost  their  lives  by  quarrelling  with  one  another 
about  the  plunder.  In  this  place  are  found 
many  beds,  boxes,  booka,  and  several  other 
things  which  sailors  usually  carry  in  their 
chests.  The  army,  after  they  had  subdued 
this  people,  marched  back:  that  of  Seuthes 
waa  now  grown  superior  in  number  to  the 
Greeks ;  for  many  more  of  the  Odrystans  .were 
come  down  to  him,  and  the  Thraciana,  as  mat 
as  they  submitted,  joined  the  army.  They  now 
lay  encamped  in  a  plain  about  derymbria,  about 
fifty  stadia  from  the  sea ;  ee  yet  no  pay  ap- 
peared, and  not  only  the  soldiers  were  dispieas 
ed  at  Xenophon,  but  8eothea  himself  waa  no 
longer  disposed  in  his  favour :  and  whenever 
he  desired  to  be  admitted  to  him,  business  of 
many  kinds  was  pretended. 

VI.  Two  months  were  very  near  elapsed, 
when  Charminus  the  Lacedemonian,  and 
Polynicus,  arrived  from  Thimbron.  They 
gave  an  account  that  the  Lacedemonians  had 
resolved  to  make  war  upon  Tisaaphernes,  and 
that  Thimbron  had  sailed  from  Greece  with 
that  design.  They  added  that  he  had  occasion 
foT  this  army,  and  that  every  common  soldier 
should  have  a  *  darick  a  month,  the  captains 
two,  and  the  generals  four.  Upon  arrival  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  Heraclides,  nearing  they 
were  come  for  the  army,  immediately  told  Seu- 
thes it  was  a  happy  incident ;  «  For,"  says  he, 
<*  the  Lacedemonians  are  in  want  of  the  army, 
and  you  are  not  so.  In  resigning  it,  yon  will 
confer  an  obligation  on  them,  and  the  soldiers 
will  no  longer  ask  you  for  their  pay ;  bat  will 
leave  the  country." 

8euthes,  hearing  this,  ordered  the  Lacede- 
monians to  be  brought  in  :  and  upon  their  say- 
ing they  came  for  the  army,  he  told  them  he 
was  willing  to  resign  it,  and  desired  they  would 
account  bim  their  friend  and  ally  :  he  also  in- 
vited them  to  bis  table  pursuant  to  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  and  gave  them  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment.   But  he  did  not  invite  Xenophon, 

Perlplus:  the  river,  the  town,  and  the  bay  had  all  tb% 
same  name. 
•  A»ti.«of.  See  note 0,  page  109. 
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or  any  one  of  the  other  generals.  The  Lace- 
daemonians inquiring  what  kind  of  man  Xcno- 
phon  was,  he  answered  that  he  was  in  other  res- 
pects, no  ill  man,  but  a  friend  to  the  soldiers ; 
which  hurts  him.  "  But,"  said  they,  "  is  he  a  po- 
pular man  with  them  ?  "  "  Altogether  so,"  says 
Heraclides.  "  Then,"  answered  the  Lacedae- 
monians, «  will  not  he  oppose  our  carrying  away 
the  army  ?  "  "  If  you  call  the  soldiers  together," 
says  Heraclides,  "  and  promise  them  pay,  they 
will  have  no  regard  for  him,  but  will  quickly  fol- 
low you."  "  How,"  replied  they,  "  U  they  be 
assembled  for  that  purpose  1 "  "  EarlyrMaorrow 
morning,"  says  Heraclides,  «  we  will  bring  you 
to  them,  and  I  am  confident,  added  he,  that  as 
soon  as  they  see  you,  they  will  cheerfully  assem- 
ble." This  was  the  result  of  that  day's  business. 
The  next,  Seuthes,  and  Heraclides  brought 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  army,  which  assem- 
bled for  that  purpose.  These  informed  them, 
that  the  Lacedemonians  had  resolved  to  make 
war  upon  Tissaphernes,  "  who,"  said  they, 
"  has  injured  you.  If,  therefore,  you  engage 
with  us,  you  will  both  revenge  yourselves  of 
an  enemy,  and  receive  each  of  you  a  darick  a 
month,  the  captains  two,  and  the  generals  four." 
This  was  well  received  by  the  soldiers :  and 
presently  one  of  the  Arcadians  rose  up  to  ac- 
cuse Xenophon.  Seuthes  was  also  present, 
being  desirous  to  know  the  result,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  had  placed  himself  within  hearing 
with  his  interpreter :  though  he  himself  under- 
stood most  things  that  were  spoken  in  Greek. 
The  Arcadian  said  :  ««  Know  then,  O  Lace- 
daemonians, that  we  should  long  since  have  en- 
gaged ourselves  in  your  service,  if  Xenophon 
had  not  prevailed  upon  us  to  come  hither ; 
where,  though  we  have  been  upon  duty  both 
night  and  day,  during  this  severe  winter,  we 
have  1  acquired  nothing,  while  he  enjoys  the 
reward  of  our  labour,  and  Seuthes  enriches  him 
personally,   and  deprives   us   of  our  pay :   so 


1   OoJlv  wurijutia,  ITtirtio-5isr   xixtijo-S*i.    IleflyrllitlB. 

Both  which,  in  my  opinion,  signify  much  oftencr  to  ac- 
quire than  to  possess.  I  look  upon  the  word  to  have  the 
same  sense  also  in  that  very  moral  and  sensible  epigram 
of  Solon,  the  Athenian  legislator,  as  quoted  by  Plutarch, 
in  his  life  of  him, 

Ov*  t5fx»,  frivTiaf  Crrtfiv  v.kSt  £♦*»». 

Butaaa-iTMO'S**  signifies  also  to  possess,  1  will  not  blnmr 
Hutchinson  for  translating  it  upon  this  occasion  nihil 
possidentis,  though  I  have  translated  it  otherwise  my- 
self; a  little  farther  it  signifies,  beyond  all  doubt,  to 
.possess. 


that,"  continued  he,  « if  I  could  see  tint 
stoned  to  death,  and  punished  for  leading  « 
about,  I  should  think  I  had  received  my  pay, 
and  no  longer  regret  my  labour."  After  bin, 
another  got  up,  and  then  another :  upon  which 
Xenophon  spoke  as  follows : 

«  There  is  nothing  a  man  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect, since  I  find  myself  accused  by  yon  for 
that,  in  which  my  conscience  tells  me  I  hi* 
had  all  the  zeal  in  the  world  for  your  service. 
I  was  already  set  out  in  order  to  go  home,  when 
I  turned  back,  be  assured,  not  because  I  heard 
you  were  in  prosperity,  but  rather  becaoss  I 
was  informed  you  were  in  difficulties,  with  thk 
intent,  that  I  might  serve  you,  if  it  was  in  ay 
power.     When  I  came  to  the  army,  though 
Seuthes  sent  several  messengers  to  me  with 
many  promises,  in  case  I  prevailed  upon  joi 
to  go  to  him,  yet  I  never  endeavoured  h,M 
you  yourselves  know;   but  led  you  to  that 
place,  from  whence  I  thought  you  would  haw 
the  quickest  passage  into  Asia.    This  I  look- 
ed upon  as  a  measure  the  most  agreeable  both 
to  your  interest  and  inclination.      Bat  when 
Aristarchus  arrived  with  the  galleys,  and  pre- 
vented your  passage,  I  then  (as  it  became  me) 
called  you   together,  that   we  might  consider 
what  was  to  be  done.     Upon  that  occasion  you 
heard,  on  one  side,  Aristarchus  ordering  you 
to  go  to  the  Chersoncsus,  and,  on  the  other, 
Seuthes  proposing  terms  to  engage  you  in  his 
sen-ice,  when  all  of  you  declared  you  would  go 
with  Seuthes,  and  all  gave  your  votes  for  it 
Say,  then,  if  I  committed  any  crime  in  earn- 
ing you  whither  you  all  resolved   to  go*   ft 
when  Seuthes  began  to  break  his  promise  con- 
cerning your  pny,  I  then  commended  him,  joa 
would  have  reason  both  to  accuse  and  hate  me; 
but  if  I,  who  was  before  his  greatest  friend, 
am  now  his  greatest  enemy,  how  can  yon  any 
longer  with  justice  blame  me,  who  have  given 
you  the  preference  to  Seuthes,  for  those  very 
things  about  which  I  quarrel  with  him  1    P<* 
sibly,  you  may  say  that  I  have  received  your 
pay  of  Seuthes,  and  that  all  I  say  is  artifice; 
but,  is  it  not  plain,  that  if  Seuthes  paid  me  any 
thing,  it  was  not  with  a  view  of  being  deprived 
of  that  part  of  your  pay  which  he  gave  me,  sod 
of  paying  you  the  rest  ?     On  the  contrary,  if 
he  had  given  me  any  thing,  I  dare  say,  his  de- 
sign would  have  been  to  excuse  himself  from 
paying  you  a  large  sum,  by  giving  me  a  small 
one.     If,  therefore,  you  are   of  opinion,  that 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  in  your  power  presently 
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to  render  this  1  collusion  useless  to  both  of  us, 
by  *  insisting  upon  your  pay :  for  it  is  evident 
that  Seuthes,  if  I  have  received  a  bribe  from 
himf  will,  with  justice,  redemand  it,   when 
I  fail    in  performing  the  contract,  in  consi- 
deration  of  which  I  was  bribed.     But    my 
conscience  tells  me  that  I  am  far  from   hav- 
ing received  any  thing  that  belongs  to  you : 
lor  I  swear  by  all  the  gods    and  goddesses, 
that  I  have  not  even  received  from  Seuthes 
what  he  promised  me  in  particular.      He  is 
present  himself,  and,  as  he  hears  me,  he  knows 
whether  I  am  guilty  of  perjury  or  not ;  and  that 
you  may  still  have  more  reason  to  wonder,  I 
also  swear,  that  I  have  not  only  received  less 
than  the  rest  of  the  generals,  but  even  than 
some  of  the  captains.    For  what  reason  then 
did  I  do  this  1     I  flattered  myself,  gentlemen, 
that  the  greater  share  I  had  of  this  man's  po- 
verty, the  greater  I  should  have  of  his  friend- 
ship, when  it  was  in  his  power  to  show  it ;  but 
I  see  him  now  in  prosperity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  discover  his  temper.    Possibly,  some  may 
say,  are  you  not  then  ashamed  to  be  thus  stupid- 
ly deceived  ?     I    should,  indeed,  be  ashamed 
to  be  thus  deceived  by  an  enemy  ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  a  greater  shame  in  deceiving 
a  friend,  than  in  being  deceived  by  him.     If  it 
is  allowed  to  be  upon  one's  guard  against  a 
friend,  I  know  you  have  all  been  very  careful 
not  to  give  this  man  a  just  pretence  to  refuse 
the  payment  of  what  he  promised  1  for  we  have 
neither  done  him  any  injury,  neither  have  we 
hurt  his  affairs  through  negligence,  or  through 
fear  declined  any  enterprise  he  proposed  to  us. 
But,  you  will  say,  we  ought  then  to  have  taken 
some  assurance,  that  although  he  had  been  de- 
sirous to  deceive  us,  he  might  not  even  have 
had  it  in  his  power.     Hear  then  what  I  should 
never  have  mentioned  before  him,  unless  you 
had  shown  yourselves  either  entirely  inconsi- 
derate or  very  ungrateful  to  me.     You  remem- 
ber under  what  difficulties  you  laboured,  from 
which   I    extricated  you    by  carrying  you  to 
8eothes.     When  you  offered  to  go  into  Perin- 
thus,  did  not  Aristarchus  the  Lacedemonian, 
shut  the  gates   against  you  ?      Did  not  you, 
upon  that,  encamp  in  the  open  field  1  Was  not 
this  in  the  middle  of  winter  ?    Was  there  not  a 
scarcity  of  provisions   in   the  market,  and  a 


■  n^agif.   nee$3r;»,   suidna. 
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scarcity  of  the  means  to  purchase  them  ?  In  the 
meantime  you  were  under  a  necessity  of  stay- 
ing in  Thrace,  (for  the  galleys  lay  at  anchor  3 
to  observe  your  motions,  and  hinder  your  pas- 
sage,) and  while  you  staid,  you  staid  in  an 
enemy's  country,  where  great  numbers  both  of 
horse  and  targeteers  were  ready  to  oppose  you. 
It  is  true,  we  had  heavy-armed  men,  who,  by 
going  into  the  village  in  a  body,  might  possibly 
provide  themselves  with  a  small  quantity  of 
corn  ;  but  we  were  not  prepared  to  pursue  the 
enemy  or  supply  ourselves  with  slaves  and  cat- 
tle;   for,  at   my  return,  I  found   neither  the 
horse  nor   targeteers  any  longer   in   a   body. 
While,  therefore,  you  were  in  so  great  necessity, 
if,  without  even  insisting  upon  any  pay,  I  had 
procured  Seuthes  to  become  your  ally,  who  had 
both  horse  and  targeteers,  which  you  were  in 
want  of,  do  you  think  I  should  have  made  ill 
terms  for  you  1     It  was  owing  to  their  assist- 
ance that  you  not  only  found  greater  quantities 
of  corn  in  the  villages,  the   Thracians  being 
thereby  obliged  to  precipitate  their  flight,  but 
had  also  your  share  both  of  cattle  and  slaves 
From  the  time  also  we  had  the  assistance  of 
these  horse  we  saw  no  enemy,  though  before 
they  boldly  harassed  us  both  with  their  horse, 
and  targeteers,  and  by  hindering  us  from  going 
in  small  parties,  prevented  our  supplying  our- 
selves with  provisions  in  any  quantity.     But  if 
the  person  whose  assistance  produced  you  this 
security,  has  not  also  paid  you  very  considera- 
bly for  being  secure,  can  you  look  upon  this  as 
a  moving  calamity  ?  And,  for  this,  do  you  think 
yourselves  obliged,  by  no  means,  to  suffer  me 
to  live  1     But  in  what  circumstances  are  you, 
now  you  are  leaving  this  country  ?     After  you 
have  passed  the  winter  in  plenty,  have  you  not 
as  an  occasion  to  this  advantage,  the  money 
you  have  received  from  Seuthes  ?      For  you 
have  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy*  and 
while  you  have  been  thus  employed,  none  of 
you  have  either  been  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
If  you  have  gained   some   reputation  against 
the    Barbarians   in  Asia,  is  not   that   entire, 
and  have  you  not  added  a  new  glory  to  it  by 
the   conquest   of  the    European   Thracians? 
I  own  I  think  you  ought  to  return  thanks  to 
the   gods   for   those   very    things,   as   for  so 
many  blessings,  for  which  you  are  displeased 
with  me.      This  is  the  situation  of  your  af- 
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fain:  consider  now,  I  beg  of  you,  that  of 
mine.  When  I  first  set  sail  in  order  to  return 
home,  I  went  away  attended  with  great  praise 
from  you,  and,  through  you,  with  reputation 
from  the  rest  of  Greece :  I  had  also  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Lacedemonians :  (otherwise  they 
would  not  have  sent  me  back  to  you  ;)  now, 
I  go  away  suspected  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
through  your  means,  and  hated  by  Seuthes, 
upon  your  account,  whom  I  proposed,  by 
uniting  my  services  to  yours,  to  have  made  an 
honourable  refuge  both  to  myself  and  my  chil- 
dren, if  I  should  have  any  :  while  you,  for 
whose  sake  chiefly  I  have  made  myself  odious, 
and  that  to  persons  far  more  powerful  than  my- 
self; while  you,  I  say,  for  whom  I  cease  not, 
even  now,  to  procure  all  the  advantages  I  am 
able,  entertain  such  thoughts  of  me.  You 
have  me  in  your  power,  I  neither  fled  from  you, 
nor  endeavoured  it ;  and  if  you  do  what  you 
say,  know  that  you  will  put  to  death  a  man 
who  has  often  watched  for  your  safety  ;  who 
has  undergone  many  labours  and  dangers  with 
you,  while  he  not  only  did  his  own  duty,  but 
that  of  others ;  who  by  the  favour  of  the  gods, 
has  with  you  raised  many  trophies  of  the  Bar- 
barians* defeats,  and  who  laboured  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power  to  engage  you  to  make  none 
of  the  Greeks  your  enemies.  For  you  are  now 
at  liberty  to  go  whithersoever  you  please,  either 
by  6ea  or  land,  without  control.  This  then  is 
the  season  when  there  is  so  great  an  appearance 
of  prosperity  ;  now  you  are  going  to  sail  for  a 
country  where  you  have  long  since  desired  to 
be  ;  when  those,  who  are  most  powerful,  want 
your  assistance  ;  when  pay  is  offered,  and  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  are  allowed  to  be  the  best 
generals,  are  come  to  command  you :  this,  I 
say,  you  think  the  proper  season  to  put  me  to 
death.  You  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it  when  we 
were  in  difficulties ;  O  men  of  admirable  me- 
mories !  then  you  called  me  father,  and  pro- 
mised ever  to  remember  me  as  your  benefactor. 
However,  those  who  are  now  come  to  command 
you  are  not  void  of  sense ;  so  that  I  believe 
your  behaviour  to  me  will  not  recommend  you 
to  them."     Xenophon  said  no  more. 

Then  Charminus  the  Lacedaemonian  rose 
up  and  spoke  in  the  following  manner  :  «  Gen- 
tlemen !  you  seem  to  have  no  just  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure against  this  man  ;  since  I  myself  can 
give  testimony  in  his  favour  ;  for  Seuthes,  when 
Polynicus  and  I  inquired  what  kind  of  man 
Xenophon  was,  had  nothing  else  to  lay  to  his 


charge,  but  that  he  was  a  great  friend  to  tba 
soldiers,  which,  says  he,  hurts  him  both  wkk 

l  regard  to  the  Lacedemonian*  and  to  DivseiT 
After  him  Eurylochus  of  Lusi,  an  Arcadian, 
got  up  and  said  :  «*  My  opinion  is,  0  Lacede- 
monians, that  the  first  act  of  generalship  yon 
exercise,  should  be  to  obtain  our  pay  of  Sca- 
thes, either  with  or  without  his  consent ;  and 
that  till  then  you  ought  not  to  carry  us  away." 
Poly  crates   the  Athenian   next  rose   up,  and 
spoke  in  favour  of  Xenophon.    "  Gentlemen  T 
says  he,  "  I  see  Heraclides  also  present  in  the 
assembly,  who,  having  received  the  booty  we 
acquired  by  our  labour,  and  sold  it,  has  neither 
paid  the  l  money  to  Seuthes,  nor  to  us ;  but 
having  robbed  both,  still  keeps   possession  ef 
it     If,  therefore,  we  are  wise,  let  us  apprehend 
him  ;  for  this  man  is  no  Thracian,  but,  beiof 
himself  a  Greek,  does  an  injury  to  Greeks." 

Heraclides,  hearing  this,  was  thunderstruck* 
and  coming  to  8euthcs,  said, **  If  we  are  wise, 
we  shall  withdraw  ourselves  out  of  the  power 
of  these  people."     So  they  mounted  on  hone* 

'  back,  and  rode  off  to  their  own  camp;  from 
whence  Seuthes  sent  Ebozelmius  his  interpre- 
ter to  Xenophon,  to  desire  him  to  remain  in 
his  service  with  a  thousand  of  the  heavy-arm* 
ed  men,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  would  give  him  the  places  of  strength  near 
the  sea,  and  every  thing  else  be  had  promised 

!  him.  To  this  he  added,  as  a  secret,  that  be 
was  informed  by  Polynicus,  that  if  he  pat  him* 
self  in  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  be 
would  certainly  be  put  to  death  by  Thimbron. 
Many  other  persons  also,  between  whom  and 
Xenophon  there  was  an  intercourse  of  hospi- 
tality, gave  him  notice,  that  he  lay  under  a  eat* 
picion,  and  ought  to  be  upon  bis  guard.     Xs- 

,  nophon,  bearing  this,  offered   two  victims  to 

i  Ti  yiv.fi,**.  1  cannot  agree  with  Hotchinmn  that 
this  word  is  taken  by  Thucydides,  io  the  passage  quo- 
ted by  him,  nearly  in  the  same  sense  our  author  takes 
it  here.  In  the  passage  quoted  by  him  out  of  Thucy- 
dides, that  author  says  the  Athenian  tyrant*.  Hippies 
and  Hipparchus,  adorned  the  city,  carried  on  the  wars, 
and  performed  the  sacrifices  by  exacting  only  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  product  of  the  country  from  the 

Athenian*,  'A$i»v»iou{  ijxcitthv   /t^gev   jrfsrrspivet  rS* 

y  \y\ rt/juv^v,  which  signification  of  the  word  is  put  oet 
of  all  dispute  by  what  Meursius  says  of  the  tax  of  the 
tenth  part  of  the  product  of  the  country  imposed  npoe 
the  Athenians  by  Pisistratus,  which  he  calls  disin* 
tjdv  tv  t>(  x*e*  ytfs/iiv**.  In  the  passage,  therefor*, 
of  Tburydides,  tx  yty\zntv*  signifies  the  product  of 
the  country;  but  here  it  signifies,  as  Hutchinson  hiev 
self,  and  all  the  other  translators  have  rendered  it,  the 
money  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  booty. 
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*•  Jupiter  the  king,  and  consulted  him  whether 
H  were  hotter  and  more  advantageous  for  him 
to  stay  with  8euthes  upon  the  terms  he  pro- 
posed, or  to  depart  with  the  army  ;  and  Jupiter 
signified  to  him  that  he  ought  to  depart 

YIL  After  that,  Seuthes  encamped  at  a 
gntter  distance,  and  the  Greeks  quartered  in 
the  Tillages,  from  whence  they  might  get  most 
provisions,  before  they  returned  to  the  sea. 
He*  villages  Seothes  had  given  to  Medo- 
ndei,  who,  seeing  every  thing  in  them  con- 
Mmd  by  the  Greeks,  resented  it ;  and  taking 
with  him  an  Odrysian,  a  man  of  the  greatest 
power  of  all  those  who  had  come  from  the 
Upper  Thracia,  to  join  Seuthes,  and  about 
fifty  horse,  came  to  the  Greek  army,  and  called 
Xeoophon  to  come  to  him,  who,  taking  some 
°f  the  captains  and  other  proper  persons,  went 
to  him.  Then  Medosades  said  :  "  You  do  us 
to  injury,  O  Xenophon,  in  laying  waste  our 
vffltges.  Wherefore  we  give  you  notice,  I,  in 
the  name  of  Seuthes,  and  this  man  from  Me- 
doenj,  king  of  the  Upper  Thrace,  to  leave  the 
ttvntry ;  otherwise  we  shall  not  allow  you  to 
l*ntin  here ;  and  if  you  continue  to  infest  our 
territories,  we  shall  treat  you  as  enemies." 

When  Xenophon  heard  this,  he  said :  "  What 
you  say  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is  even  a 
fain  to  me  to  give  an  answer  to  it :  however,  I 
sfeaH  return  one  for  the  information  of  this 
youth,  that  he  may  be  acquainted  both  with 
your  behaviour,  and  with  ours.     Before  we  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  you,  we  marched 
through  this  country  at  our  pleasure,  and  laid 
waste  and  burned  any  part  of  it  we  thought  pro- 
per ;  and  you  yourself,  when  you  came  to  us  in 
the  quality  of  an  ambassador,  staid  with  us, 
withoat  the  apprehension  of  an  enemy.  Where- 
as you,   who  are  subjects  of  Seuthes,  either 
never  came  into  this  country  at  all,  or,  if  you 
came  hither,  you  kept  your  horses  ready  bridled 
while  you  staid,  as  in  a  country  belonging  to 
those  who  were  more  powerful  than  yourselves. 
But  now,  since,  by  becoming    our  allies,  you 
have  got  possession  of  it,  you  would  drive  us 
out  of  this  country,  though  you  received  it  from 
lis  as  a  conquest  we  were  willing  to  resign,  for 
you  yourself  are  sensible  the  enemy  was  not 
itrong  enough  to  dispossess  us ;  and  not  only 
Want  to  send  us  away  2  without  any  acknow- 


»  T-  Am  t.  B«nx«r.     See  nole  1,  page  308,  upon 
the  sixth  book. 
%  Ovx  trmt  ?»{■  ff««f.    Ov%  tx*s  signifies  here  not 


lodgment  for  the  benefits  yon  have  received, 
but  also  to  hinder  us,  as  far  as  you  are  able, 
from  encamping  in  the  country,  as  we  pass 
through  it ;  and  this  you  urge,  without  rever- 
ence either  to  the  gods,  or  to  this  man,  who 
sees  you  now  abounding  in  riches  :  you,  who 
before  you  entered  into  an  alliance  with  us,  liv- 
ed by  plunder,  as  you  yourself  have  owned. 
But  why  do  you  say  this  tome  ?"  continues  he, 
"  for  I  have  no  longer  the  command  ;  but  the 
Lacedaemonians,  to  whom  you  resigned  the 
army,  that  they  might  carry  it  away,  which  you 
did  without  consulting  me,  most  admirable 
men !  and  without  giving  me  an  opportunity  of 
obliging  them  by  delivering  the  army  to  them, 
as  I  had  disobliged  them  by  carrying  it  to  you." 
As  soon  as  the  Odrysian  heard  what  Xeno- 
phon said ;  "  O  Medosades !"  says  he,  <<  I  am 
ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  with  shame,  when 
I  hear  this.  Had  I  known  it  before,  I  should 
not  have  accompanied  you,  and  shall  now 
depart ;  for  Medocus,  my  sovereign,  .will  not 
approve  of  my  conduct,  if  I  should  drive  our 
benefactors  out  of  the  country."  Having  said 
this,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  and  rode  away 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  horse,  except  four 
or  five.  Upon  which,  Medosades  (for  he  waa 
uneasy  to  see  the  country  laid  waste)  desired 
Xenophon  to  call  the  two  Lacedemonians. 
He,  taking  some  proper  persons  along  with 
him,  went  to  Charminus  and  Polynicus,  and 
told  them  Medosades  desired  they  would  come 
to  him,  designing  to  order  them,  as  he  had  him, 
to  leave  the  country.  "  It  is  my  opinion,  there- 
fore," says  he,  "  that  you  will  receive  the  pay 
due  to  the  army,  if  you  let  him  know  that  the 
soldiers  have  desired  you  to  assist  them  in  ob- 
taining it,  either  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  Seuthes ;  and  that  they  engage  to  follow 
you  with  cheerfulness  if  they  succeed  in  their 
demands.  Tell  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
you  find  their  claim  is  founded  in  justice,  and 
that  you  have  promised  them  not  to  depart 
till  they  succeed  in  it"     The  Lacedsmoni- 

only  not  in  the  same  manner  as  Dion  Cassius  uses  it, 
where  be  saya  that  Gahinius,  being  asked  by  Clodhts 
what  be  thought  of  the  law  he  had  brought  in  against 
Cicero,  not  only  did  not  commend  Tully,  hut  accused 
the  Roman  knights  to  the  senate.    Ov%  $**<  jxiiVov 

jjri|vi<nv,  x\K%  T«r  lirwimv  Tijf  CouMf  wforxnriiygf *Ci*. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  this  Grecism  indured  the  Latins 
to  give  the  same  force  to  •'  non  modo  ;M  the  fol  lowing 
passage  of  Tully  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  it :  "  Reg- 
num  non  modo  Romano  homini,  sed  ne  Perse  quidem 
cuiquam  tolerablle." 
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•in.  bearing  Ibis,  noiil  they  would  acquaint  dint 
with  '■-  and  with  whatever  else  would  prove 
BfMl  effectual  |  mil  immediately  aet  out  with 
proper   persons   to  attend  them.       When  they 

mM,  ClundM*  Hid,  "0  m«i»mJ«:  ,i 

you  have  any  tiling  to  say  to  ua,  apeak  ;  if  not. 
■i  have  something  to  say  tu  Joo."  Medona- 
tlea,  with  great  submiMlou,  answered,  ■■  8cu> 
the*  anil  I  have  tbi*  to  any  :  we  desire  thai 
those  who  are  become  our  fiicnda,  may  *n(la-r 
■  iiijiuj 


Kill     I 


•objects."  The  Loci'il«tuiiiii»ji» 
i.plml.  "  We  mi  ..i!>  to  depart,  ■>  soon  as 
those  who  tun  forced  them  to  submit  lo  you 
have  rewired  thrir  poy  ;  otherwise,  wo  ore 
como  to  *a»i-t  Ilium,  urid  take  revenge  of  those 
men.  who,  in  violation  of  their  oaths,  have 
wronged  them.  If  you  are  of  that  number, 
wo  ahull  begin  by  doing  them  jujUcl  uujui.i 

Then.  Xenophon  aoiJ;  "Are  you  willing, 
O  MctldBudie  i  tu  leave  it  lo  the  people,  in 
whoae  eountry  He  arc,  (since  you  say  they  art 
jour  friend")  to  determine  whether  you  or  we 
•bill  leave  it !"  This  lie  n  fused,  but  desire  J, 
by  all  means,  the  two  I.si-cdismoniuns  would 
go  to  Seuthea  about  their  pay,  and  inid  it  waa 
his  opiniLin  Ni-«thrs  wi>uld  ln'jrken  lo  them: 
but  if  Ihcy  did  uol  approve  of  that,  lie  desired 
they  would  si-nd  XiinJjihon  with  him,  assuring 
them  of  bi*  uiKJ>i,irife  in  obtain  in  it  it.     In  the 


have  your    pramo  rcWifati-'! 
men.      But.  above  all,  that  II  (Odnnii  yu 
no  decree,  to  rWojraUr  from  tl<e  cavil:  at 
you  aay  :  (of  I  ub-rr»a   ilia   Jimiiim  at 
.1    <■■■  t-e  vain  aod  intflecnitl, 
lo  wander  dime  mini  r  khiiu  that  of  |'l 
-  hn  at*  known   ki  pnti  ■  ■ 
effectual  to  obtain  what  they  deaira  titan 
power    of  otheta  I  I    know,   also,  that  if 
]    urn.,  their  iLrrau 
1  la  that  I 
dure   puniahmttit   uuStdod    ■ 
such  man  pnnniaa  any  [Ms 
Icaa   by  ptmnUng   tliaa  utile  ra   by  |HtJuj 
eriilly.     Recollect  with  jourirJf  what  jm 
ua,  bi  fern  yon  rrreivrd  our  anaiatanr*.    I  « 
ymi  paid  ua  nothing.      Dal  III 
created  in  ua  of  your  performance  iff  wiial 
protniard,  induced  audi  MUnbl 
their  arm*  In  jaun  ,  .m.l  sMfttal  ■  !  ..■.■■.!  ■ 
you.  not  only  worth   tli'iv    I 
tliear  men  now  look  upon  to  be   due  In  lb 
but  many  Ulna*  thai  autn.      tn   lha  Oral  * 
therefore,  for  Ibii  aum  you  aril  jam  oadl 
which  you  owe  your   kiiij 
rail  to  mini!  of  what  r«nap]<t>nra  jeu  ilia 
it  to  you   tu   nbtain  what  you  iiuh  have 
quered  mid   poaacai,      I  know  you  wisha 
obtain  it  rather  than  lo  gajll 
aum.     ISuw  I  look  upon  it  to  W  a  (team 
jury,  li  well  ua  disgrace,  to  loa*  the powa> 
of  tbi-  conouaat,  tlian  lunar  tohiaaicaM 
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til  not  rabmit  to  you  because  they  were  infe- 
rior to  Uf  in  numbers ;  but  because  they  wanted 
leaden.     This  danger,  therefore,  you  are  also 
exposed  to :  they  may  choose  for  their  leaders 
•oaeof  our  men,  who  think  themselves  wrong- 
ed by  you,  or  those  who  have  still  more  power, 
tat  LaeedsMnonians :  especially,  on  one  side 
the  soldiers  show  greater  alacrity  to  engage  in 
their  service,  upon  condition  that  they  force 
700  to  give  them  their  pay ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  Lacedemonians,  from  the  want  they  have 
ef  the  army,  consent  to  the  condition.    It  is 
•ho  00  secret  that  the  Thracians,  who  are  now 
become  your  subjects,  had  rather  march  against 
Tea  than  with  you  :  for,  if  you  conquer,  they 
tie  elaves;  and,  if  you  are  conquered,  free. 
Bat  if  you  think  it  incumbent  on  you  to  have 
Uy  regard  to  the  country,  now  it  is  your  own, 
*bether  do  you  think  it  will  receive  less  dam- 
*fe  if  these  soldiers,  having  received  what  they 
Utsjft  upon,  leave  it  in  peace,  or  if  they  stay  in 
tt,  as  in  an  enemy's  country ;  while  you  endea- 
vour to  raise  more  numerous  forces,  which 
fctust  also  be  supplied  with  provisions,   and 
*ith  these  make  head  against  them]      And 
Whether  do  you  think  the  expense  will  be 
ffreaier,  if  the  money  due  to  these  is  paid,  or 
<f  this  is  still  suffered  to  remain  due,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  you  to  take  other  forces 
>Hto  jour  pay  1  powerful  enough  to  subdue  the 
former  ?     But  Heraclides,  I  find,  by  what  he 
declared  to  me,  thinks  this  sum  very  consider- 
able.    It  is  certainly  much  less  considerable  to 
yon  now  both  to  raise  and  pay  than  the  tenth 
part  of  it  was  before  we  came  to  you  :  for  the 
quantity  of  money  is  not  the  measure  of  the 
greatness  or  smallness   of  the   sum,   but  the 
ability  of  the  person  who  is  either  to  pay  or  to 
receive  it :  and  your  annual  income  now  ex- 
ceeds  the  whole  of   what  before  you   were 
worth.      In  what  I  have  said,  O  Seuthes !  I 
have  had  all  the  consideration  for  you  that  is 

1  *AU»v(  r»  Kfi'TTOva;  revr»v   fttrStovtr?**.     Hutch- 

floson  has  treat  reason  to  find  fault  with  Leunclavius 
and  Amaswus  for  translating  «* h'tto»»»-  here,  major** 
c*pfce,  major  ezereitus.  It  most  certainly  signifies,  as 
he  has  rendered  it,  annis  petentiores,  D*Ablancourt*s 
translation  is  still  more  loose  than  that  of  the  two  first, 
Be  has  said/airs  denouvtlles  levtea  pour  nous /aire  tet§. 
I  shall  add  to  what  Hutchinson  has  said  a  passage  in 
Thocydides,  where  he  not  only  uses  xfti'rT*i>»c  in  the 
same  sense,  but  explains  it  himself  by  Jw»t*ti<oi  ;  be 
as  giving  an  account  of  the  state  of  Greece  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  says,  iptintin  y*t  rat  *.!($&*,  0U1 

{rrev;  vwi/uwev  rift  rmv  x{i <rrer.0V  ttvkimr  tlrt  £w«. 
T«Tif«i,  jrtfievrt*;  t%tir ${,■*{ 6c"««-o«0>to  ujmx6ov(  rkg 
•Xarrsuf  *nXi«;. 


due  to  a  friend,  tj  the  end  tnat  both  you  may 
appear  worthy  of  the  favours  the  gods  have  be- 
stowed on  you,  and  I  not  lose  my  credit  with  the 
army.    For  be  assured  that  if  I  desired  to  pun- 
ish an  enemy,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  effect  it 
with  this  army,  or  to  assist  you,  if  I  were  again 
inclined  to  attempt  it-*  such  is  their  disposition 
with  regard  to  me.    And  now  I  call  both  upon 
you,  and  the  gods,  who  know  the  truth  of  what 
I  say,  to  witness  that  I  never  had  any  thing 
from  you  in  return  for  the  services  you  have 
received  from  the  army,  or  ever  demanded  of 
you,  for  my  own  use,  any  thing  that  was  due  to 
them,  or  claimed  what  you 'promised  me.     I 
also  swear  that  though  you  had  been  willing  to 
perform  your  promise  to  me,  yet  I  would  not 
have  accepted  any  thing,  unless  the  soldiers,  at 
the  same  time,  had  received  what  was  due  to 
them :  for  it  would  have  been  a  shame  for  me 
to  succeed  in  my  own  pretensions,  and  to  suf- 
fer theirs  to  remain  without  effect;   particu- 
larly, since  they  had  done  me  the  honour   to 
choose  me  for  one  of  their  generals.     Hera- 
clides, I  know,  looks  upon  all  things  as  trifles 
when  compared  to  possession  of  riches,  by 
what  means  soever  acquired:  but  I,  O   Seu- 
thes !  am  of  opinion,  that  no  possession  does 
more  become  and  adorn  a  man,  particularly  a 
prince,  than  that  of  virtue,  justice,  and  genero- 
sity ;  for  whoever  enjoys  these,  is  not  only  rich 
in  the  numerous  friends  he  has,  but  in  those 
who  desire  to  become  so :  if  he  is  in  prosperity, 
he  has  many  ready  to  rejoice  with  him ;  and,  if 
in  adversity,  to  relieve  him.      But  if  neither 
my  actions  nor  my  words  are  able  to  convince 
you  that  I  am  your  sincere  friend,  consider 
what  the  soldiers  said  ;   for  you  were  present 
and  heard  the  speeches  of  those  who  were  de- 
sirous to  asperse  me.     They  accused  me  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  that  I  was  more  devoted  to 
your  interest  than  to  that  of  the  latter ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  objected  to  me  that  I  studied 
your  advantage  more  than  theirs :   they  also 
said  that  I  had  received  presents  2  from  you. 


s'E?ar«v  Si  n$  ■■«  $*(»  t%»tv  **(»  eo».  I  have  ren- 
dered $<*t*  he»e  presents,  not  bribes,  which  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  what  he  says  afterwards,  though 
I  doubt  not  but  every  English  reader  will  have 
the  same  satisfaction  I  have  in  observing  that  neither 
}«C"  in  Greek,  donum  in  Latin,  or  un  prtfnt  in 
French,  have  the  force  of  our  word  bribe.  A  foreign- 
er, who  does  not  know  us,  may  say  that  our  man- 
ners have  coined  the  word,  but  we,  who  know  our- 
s  elves,  know  how  much  we  are  *tav«  w&tfo.  *&Am\»JsX« 
Uon. 
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Now,  do  you  [hint  ihcy  accuied  nie  of  receiving 
these  presents,  because  they  discovered  to  ma 
■11 1  imiii position  to  jour  aervice,  or  because  they 
obMtvcd  in,  mo  the  grealoit  leal  io  promote  il  ?  { 
1  (01  indeed  of  opinion  that  all  men  ought  to  I 
■how  an  affection  to  those  fiom  nliuni  they 
haro  received  present*.  Before  I  did  you  any 
service,  you  gave  mo  a  favourable  reception  by 
your  look*,  your  words,  and  your  hoapiulity, 
and  never  could  satisfy  yourself  with  making 
promises.  Now,  you  have  accomplished  what 
you  desired,  and  are  become  as  considerable  as 
I  could  make  you,  rinding  mo  thus  fallen  into  ' 
disgrace  with  the  soldiers,  you  dare  neglect  me.  [ 
But  [  am  confident,  time  will  inform  you  that  1 
you  ought  to  pay  them  what  you  promised,  and  '; 
alio  that  you  youraelf  mil  not  suffer  thosewho 
have  been  your  benefactors  to  load  you  with 
rcproachca.  I  have,  therefore,  only  thia  fa- 
vour to  ask  of  you,  that  when  you  pay  il,  you 
will  iludy  In  leave  me  in  the  same  credit  with 
the  army  in  which  you  found  me." 

When  Seulhes  beard  this,  he  cursed  the  man 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  their  not  hiving 
been  paid  long  since  (every  one  concluding 
ho  mean!  Hcraelides).  "  For  my  part,"  says 
he,  '•  1  never  designed  lo  deprive  them  of  it, 
and  will  pay  themwhat  is  due."  Then  Xeno- 
phon  aaid  again.  "  Since  you  arc  resolved  tn 
pay  the  money,  I  desire  it  may  pass  through  | 
my  hands,  and  that  you  will  not  suffer  mo  to 
ha  in  a  different  situation  with  Ihe  army  now.  I 


it  due,  MVtiiw  talclil  shall  !  mi  1  hi 


a  «dvi 


,•  l,.i 


at  tended  with  danger, 

•tooad  I      Wo  heard  ll.eir  tlimW 

maindei  of  the  day  limy  staid  tlnrr- 

The  next  he  delivered  to  thaw  wl 
promised ;  and  anil  persons  with 
drive  the  eattln.  In  th«  meantime,  I 
aaid  that  XeuopU.in  waa  §  un«  to  So 
a  design  lo  live  with  him,  and  tn  rw 
■he  oilier  had  prnminnrl  bint 
saw  him  returnrrl,  they  werf  rejnics" 
to  him.  As  auon  aa  .Veiiuphon  «i 
minus  and  Polynicna,  ha  said,  ••  T 
ofatigad  (<i  you  fur  their  things.  ]  d 
to  you  ;  do  *  yun  «*li  th.-ni,  arid  dii 
money  amoiif  the  anhllan."  Tl 
received  [ho  things,  and  sppiiutud 
dttjuisti  of  them,  sold 
incurred,  gT«at  MMBI 
share  In  the  management,  hut  oprar. 
lo  return  home  ;  for  he 
from  Athens.  But  his  *  friends  io 
fame  to  him,  and  begged  he  would 
them  until  he  had  earned  may  the 
delivered  it  to  Thiuibron. 

VIII.      After  thi"  the;   cross* 
fi  I-smpsecui.,   wh    ■ 
priest,  Ihe    son  of    n  Cleaf-oros, 
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the  dreams  in  the  Lyceum,  met  Xenophon, 
tod  after  congratulating  him  upon  his  safe 
return,  asked  him  how^much  gold  he  had. 
The  other  swore  to  him  that  he  had  not 
money  enough  to  carry  him  home,  unless  he 
•okl  hit  horse  and  his  equipage..  However, 
Euclides  gave  no  credit  to  him  ;  but  after  the 
inhabitants  of  Lampsacus  had  sent  him  pre- 
terits in  token  of  their  hospitality,  and  Xeno- 
phon was  offering  sacrifice  to  Apollo  in  his 
presence,  Euclides,  upon  viewing  the  entrails 
of  the  victims,  said,  he  was  now  convinced  he 
hid  no  money  :  "  But,*'  added  he,  "  I  find  if 
there  thould  ever  be  a  prospect  of  any,  that 
there  will  be  some  obstacle,  and,  if  no  other, 
that  you  will  be  an  obstacle  to  yourself."  Xe- 
nophon owned  this ;  upon  which  Euclides  said, 
"The1  Meilichian  Jupiter   is   an  obstacle  to 

■Utury,  wbo  painted  the  battle  of  Marathon,  where  tho 
Staerik,  both  Greek*  and  Persians,  were  represented  a* 
fy  ai  the  life,  which  E  take  to  be  the  signification  of 
Kttfcicaecf,  the  word*  made  ate  of  by  Pliny  upon  that 
•ttuiuQ,  since  Athenams  call*  statues  as  big  aa  the  life 
"■»*<««  >ysXj«»T«,and  Plato  says  n'xUa  iroairfn-ro*  in 
*■»  atne  sense. 

1  '0  Ztif  •  M««xixio(.  There  ia  a  passage  in  Thucy- 
■***».  where,  speaking  of  Cylon's  seizing  the  citadel  of 
Atbeni,  he  mentions  the  Athenian  festival  celebrated 
•Rboat  the  walls  of  the  city  in  honour  of  tho  Meilichian 
'■piter,  which  he  calls  Atim,  Diatia,  at  which,  he  says, 
a"  *he  people  attended,  and  sacrificed  not  victims,  but 
*■**■  made  in  the  shape  of  animals,  "according  to  the  cus* 
*•  of  the  country,**  o»x  »if»»»  xkk1  $iit**ra  in^ti; 
**  *>  the  Greek  scholiast  explains   the  word  $»/*••*»• 

•  T**n,asoo  of  my  being  so  particular  is,  that  Xenophon 
*J»  he  offered  sacrifice  to  the  same  Jupiter,  and  burn* 
**  bags  whole  to  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  hi* 
*aa(ry,  JifO-iy  iSvlTO,  x«iwA.9xxuti<  %0<{0u;tw  ir»r(ttf> 

***.    Are  we  then  to  imagine,  that  cither  Thucydi- 

*t*or  Xenophon  were  uninformed  of  the  custom  of  their 

**ftfl(ry  apon  so  groat  a  solemnity?     I  should  almost 

**  tempted  to  think  the  hogs,  Xenophon  says  he  burned 

*hule,  were  also  cakes  made  in  the  shape  of  hogs.   There 

*  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  that  in  some  degroo  favours 
tajji  conjecture ;  be  says,  the  Egyptians,  notwithstand- 
***§;  tbeir  known  aversion  to  hogs,  sacrificed  them  one 
*4y  in  the  year  to  the  Moon  and  Bacchus,  when  they 
**U  tbeir  flesh,  which  they  tasted  upon  no  other  day, 
l*id  that  the  poorer  sort  made  cakes  rosombling  hogs, 
ifed,  roasting  tbe*m,  offered  them  in  sacrifice :  °<  Si  wivn- 

•C  mvT-m*  ujr'  mriirttni  /2i9v,  ttxith*;  jrXxo-avTif  vf, 
•»i  J-rTFravTif,  TMvrx;  $<>ivTt. — But  what  affinity  is 
here  Itetween  tho  religious  customs  of  the  Egyptians 
•ski  the  Athenians?  So  great  an  affinity  that  we  find  in 
Hodorus  Siculus,  tho  Egyptians  pretended  that  the 
Athenians  were  one  of  their  colonies,  and  had  received 
he  Eleustnian  mysteries  from  them,  which  they  said 
£rk*blh*u*,  an  Egyptian,  and  afterwards  king  of  Athens, 
*rried  from  Egypt,  and  instituted  among  the  Athenians 
ia  honour  of  Ceres.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  met  with 
%a  account,  in  any  Greek  author,  of  cakes  offered  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  resemblance  of  bogs ;  but,  besides  the  au- 
thority of  the  Greek  scholiast  upon  the  passage  already 


you  ;"  and  asked  him  whether  he  had,  at  any 
time,  offered  sacrifice  in  the  same  manner,  "  as 
I,"  says  he, "  used  to  sacrifice  for  you  at  Athens, 
and  offer  a  holocaust"  Xenophon  answered 
!  that  since  he  had  been  from  home,  he  had  not 
sacrificed  to  that  god ;  the  other  advised  him 
to  offer  sacrifice  to  that  divinity,  assuring  him 
that  it  would  be  for  his  advantage.  The  next 
day,  Xenophon  going  to  s  Ophrynion  offered 
sacrifice,  and  burned  hogs  whole,  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  country ;  and  the  entrails 
were  favourable.  The  same  day,  Biton  and 
Euclides  arrived  with  money  for  the  army. 
These  contracted  an  intercourse  of  hospitality 
with  Xenophon,  and  hearing  he  had  sold  his 
horse  at  Lampsacus  for  fifty  daricks,  and  sus- 
pecting he  had  sold  him  through  want,  because 
they  were  informed  he  was  fond  of  him,  they 
redeemed  the  horse,  and  restored  him  to  Xeno- 
phon, refusing  to  accept  the  price  they  had 
paid  for  him. 

From  thence  they  marched  through  Troas, 
and  passing  over  Mount  Ida,  came  first  to 
3  Antandrus :  then  continued  their  march  along 

mentioned  in  Thucydides,  where  he  explains  d-.^ara, 

T«»i  3r«»Mara  n'f  £•*«»  MOf  e*f  TiTv**>f*lvmf  cakes    made 

in  the  shape  of  animals  generally ;  I  say,  besides  that  pas- 
sage, we  find  in  Julius  Pollux  that  the  Greeks  offered 
cakes  to  all  the  gods,  which  cakes  had  their  names  from 
their  different  shapes,  aa  an  ox,  which  was  a  rake  with 
horns,  and  was  offered  to  Apollo,  and  Diana,  and  He- 
cate, and  the  Moon.  iriX.a»oi  j'i  xotvoi  srian  $$o?(t  x«- 
xXijvtmi  Si  isri  TOu  9'X'lMmT0St  tirtrif  b  £ov>'  7Tlf*f*»  ¥*( 
iori,  xi£MT«  i^ov  sriirtty  «f »•  srfOTCif oat»ov  'A:roX\a»vi, 
xai  *AfT4/u«?i,  xxi  »Exxtm,  x»i  Xtknvif.  I  shall  conclude 
this  note  with  observing  that  Apollo,  when  taken  from  the 
sun,  waa  the  same,  among  the  Egyptians,  and,  after* 
wards,  among  the  Greeks,  with  Dionysius,  or  Bacchus, 
as  Di  odor  us  Siculus  proves  from  this  verso  of  Eumolpua* 

'ATT(ZC»n  At&wro*  ir  xxT«riro-i  trvqwxov. 
And  from  another  in  Orpheus.  Now,  every  body  knows 
that  these  were  the  same  with  Osiris,  as  Diana,  Ileeate, 
and  tho  Moon  were  the  same  divinity  with  Isis ;  so  that  the 
custom  mentioned  by  Julius  Pollux,  of  offering  cakes  in  the 
shape  of  animals,  to  have  been  in  practice  among  the 
Greeks,  seems  to  be  derived  from  that  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Egyptians ;  especial- 
ly, since  we  find  they  were  offered  to  the  same  divinities. 
D'Ablancourt  seems  to  have  forgot  that  Jupiter  waa  wor- 
shipped at  Athens  under  the  title  of  Meilichius ;  for  he  takes 
the  name  to  be  allegorical  to  the  mildness  of  Xenophon'* 
character,  who  did  not  make  his  fortune  "pour  avoir  trap* 
de  pudeur,"  as  he  says,  because  he  was  too  bashful. 

•  (0*fvi>ior.     A  town  of  Dardania,  near  which  stood 
the  grove  of  Hector  upon  a  conspicuous  place. 

*  Aix  tij;  T{0i«c,  xMt  ujri{£:ii>Tf;  Tijr  *I$>»».  lif  'Arrar* 

Sfov  ;. z > * »ew»  •  * . .     The  misfortunes  of  Troy,  or  rather 
the  fine  relations  of  them,  have  rendered  all  these  parte 
famous,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  saying  any  thing* 
either  of  Troas  or  mount  Ida:  AnVtufau*  w%»  \Va  «v 
port  where  Ataeas  built  his  feat  \o  prcaarr*  ta*  tmnaism 
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Jhe  tout  of  the  I.ydian  sr»,  to  the  plain  of 
The!**.  Ffom  thence  through  '  Arramyl- 
liorn,  and  Cortonicum,  by  Alcrne  la  the  plain 
of  Caieu*,  and  reached  Pergamua,  •  city  uf 
Mysia.  Htra  Xenophon  was  entertained  by 
Hellas,  the  wife  of  Gongylua  the  Erelrian, 
and  the  mother  of  Gorgion  and  Gongylua. 
She  iufurrued  him  that  Asidale*.  a  Persian, 
lay  encamped  in  tho  plain,  adding,  thai 
three  hundred  men,  he  might  surprise  hii 
the  night,  and  take  hint  with  hia  wife  and 
chililrrti  and  ail  hit  richc*.  which  were  very 
.-oiniJi-iahlc.  At  the  same  time,  she  sent  * 
.  person  who  was  her  cousin-gcrmon,  together 
widi  Hnphnagoraa,  fur  whom  she  had  a  parti- 


t  then 


lib* 


Xenophon,  therefore,  while  Iheee  were  with 
him,  offered  sacrifice;  and  Aguiaa  the  Hclean 
priest,  being  present,  said  Ihe  victim*  were  very 
favourable,  and  thai  tho  Persian  might  He 
taken  prisoner.  Accordingly,  after  supper,  li* 
•el  out,  taking  with  him  tbone  captains  who 
were  most  hi*  friends,  and  hud  ever  been  faith- 
ful to  him,  that  he  might  procure  them  some 
•dvantn^e.  Others,  I o  the  number  of  sii  hun- 
dred, accompanied  him  whether  he  would  or 
□o  ;  but  the  captain*  rod.;  on  tfforu  Ihriu,  lust 
thev  should  bfl  obliged  to  give  ihem  a  shore  of 
the   booty,  which    they   looked  upon  an    tbeir 

Thny   arrived     about    midnight,   when  they 


they  endeavoured  to  make  lis 

which  was  eight    brick,  ihlek.     Hownrr.tf 

brnak  of  day  tb*  breach  wan  nude  ;  whirl  nit 
no  Monet  olfcuted,  than  <\n-  1.1 
within,  run  tho  foremost  man  lbmmfB  thelitf) 
with  a  *  large  •[HI-      After  that,  tliry  urntnei 
a  shower  of  arrow*,  thai  it  mi  *i 
to  approach  ih*  wall.     Ill  Ilia  AMI 
cries,  and  the  titfnal*  they    ntada  by   li[-jn( 
Orris,  drew   itatvliua,  with  bi*  firm,  ta  Mi 
oulatanrw.      Then  came  alw  frum  I*  ncaa*. 
tho  gamaon.  conatsline,  of    h*tvy-*rrnnt  ant 
loeether  with  some  Hyrcanian  bona,  whawaa 
in  th*  king'a  pay,  being  about  eighty  in  Mai- 
ler,  anil    eight    hundred    urgrlrrr*  ;    taatht 
othora    from  Partliumuin,  Apolkiiiu.  awl  tk 
neigbouring  placet,  and  also  hoiae. 

It  was  now  time  hi  tb"  Greet,*  to  NaaW 
how  to  make  thnr  ratrtat.  To  eifoei  ibit, 
they  took  all  thit  men  uul  >hn>p  that  wot 
there,  and  then  forming  thcmwlva*  into  ■  loV 
low  square,  and  placing  them  with  the  din* 
in  Mi.-  middle,  lh»y  marthad  "way.  Thrjma 
now  no  [anuei  •oticihMM  for  tlirit  bosly.hl 
only  lest  by  kming  it  behind,  their  Mat 
might  *cum  a  fliglil,  which  would  hil  *■ 
rrrawsl  l»>tli  the  o«i  fide  tic*  of  the  ■nnnj.-aat 
the  dfj.clion  of  their  owo  t>>.  ...  M 
while  they  made  their  relreal  in  this  tlianaamft, 
they  seemed  nwlnri  to  defend  thnr  fcpty 
In  Hi*  mtwntiiri*  Gormyliia,  awing  tl 
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Ogfat  with  great  bravery.  At  last  they  ar- 
red  safe  with  about  two  hundred  slaves,  and 
title  enough  for  sacrifice. 
The  next  day  Xenophon  offered  sacrifice, 
id  in  the  night  led  out  the  whole  army  with  a 
align  to  march  as  far  as  possible  into  Lydia, 
>  the  intent  that  the  Persian  seeing  him  no 
mger  in  his  neighbourhood,  might  be  free 
Rm  fear  and  unguarded.  But  Asidates  hear- 
Qf  that  Xenophon  had  again  offered  sacrifice 
soncerning  a  second  expedition  against  him, 
md  that  he  would  return  with  the  whole  army, 
pitted  the  castle,  and  encamped  in  some  villa- 
in reaching  to  the  walls  of  Parthenium.  Here 
Xeaophon's  men  met  with  him,  and  took  him, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  his  horses,  and  all 
sk  riches;  and  this  was  the  success  promised 
a  the  former  1  sacrifice.  After  that  they  re- 
timed to  Pergamna.  Here  Xenophon  had  no 
Hum  to  complain  of  Jupiter  Meilichius ;  for 
the  Lacedamonians,  the  captains,  the  rest  of 
the  generals,  and  the  soldiers,  all  conspired  to 
*  isleet  for  him  not  only  horses,  but  yokes  of 


» Ti  wf9rif m  if{*.  I  imagine  with  Hutchinson,  that 
Xsaophon  means  the  sacrifice  he  says  be  offered  in  the 
frnneeof  Agasias  of  Elia,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
•Men  he  offered  the  day  after  their  unsuccessful  expe- 


t*Qrr*  i l»ifarm  kmp&mvur.    It  WU  an  Carly  CUStOm 

****{  the  ancients  to  select  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Be  booty  for  their  generals,  which  makes  the  following 
^proach  from  Theraites  to  Agamemnon  very  imperii- 
•as,  and  consequently  very  agreeable  to  the  character 
•flat  nian  who  makes  it : 

%Ax(t*int  t«o  V  mix*  irtf*$f*$imtt  i|$i  %«ri^ii(  ; 
IUi!««  t»i  x»X.xou  kXitimi,  wtKKmi  ft  yvvm't'xtf 
liriv  «vi  *Xtrtyc  igoifirot,  Sg  to*  'A%«iii 
Hfvrtrr*  it^a/tir,  iwt*  m*  jr-roA.u5{Or  •Xm/kiv. 

*Wiu«<(<T"  is  thus  very  properly  explained  by  the 

WNklcboliast,  •  J  »«t*  Tipi)*  itiofttvmt  «*-&  Tdv  aiXA*«- 

*•»■».  Virgil  has  preserved  this  custom,  and  translat- 
*1  •{■<(•;»  in  the  ninth  book,  where  he  makes  Ascani- 
•jroatoe  Nisus  the  war-horse,  the  shield,  and  helmet 
•J  Ttrnas,  at  bis  return  from  the  enterprise  he  and 
**7ilis  had  undertaken, 

"  Vidisti  quo  Tarnns  equo,  quibas  ibtt  in  armis 
Ai»«?  ipsum  illam, clrpeam  criitaxqne  rubentes 
bcipiam  sorti,  jam  none  tua  pnemia  Nise." 
Htsieigsfch  book,  Virgil  calls  the  horse,  which  was  re- 
•**N  for  jEneas's  own  riding,  when  he  went  to  the 

30 


oxen,  and  other  things :  so  that  he  had  it  now 
in  his  own  power  even  to  oblige  a  friend. 

After  this,  Thimbron  arrived,  and  taking 
the  command  of  the  army,  joined  it  to  the  rest 
of  the  Greek  forces,  and  made  war  upon  Tit* 
sapherues  and  Pharnabazus. 

The  following  persons  were  the  king's  gov- 
ernors of  the  countries,  through  which  we 
marched ;  of  Lydia,  Artimas ;  of  Phrygia,  Ar- 
tacamas ;  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia,  Mith- 
ridates;  of  Cilicia,  Syennests;  of  Phoenicia 
and  Arabia,  Dernis ;  of  8yria  and  Assyria, 
Belesis ;  of  Babylon,  Roparas ;  of  Media,  Ai- 
bacas ;  of  the  Phasians  and  Hesperitans,  Teri- 
bazus ;  (the  Carduchians,  the  Chalybians,  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Macrons,  the  Colchians,  the 
Mosyncecians,  the  Coetans,  and  Tibsrenians 
being  free  nations)  of  Paphlagonia,  Cory  las; 
of  the  Bithynians,  Pharnabazus ;  and  of  the 
European  Thracians,  Seuthea. 

The  whole  of  the  way,  both  of  the  Expedi- 
tion and  Retreat,  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  days'  march,  of3  eleven  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  parasangs,  and  of  thirty-four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  stadia ;  and  the  time  employ- 
ed,  in  both,  of  a  year  and  three  months. 

Tuscans  to  Implore  their  assttance,  Mortem,  which  is 
a  literal  translation  of  i£«<t*rof. 

S  nm^mriyymt  %iA.ioi  Ixmrlv  trfrnptorra,  rr«£t«  Tfir. 
ftdfm   TfT{a»to-%iA.ia,    itmnortm    wtrrnxovrm    rivrt.      I 

have  followed  Hutchinson's  correction,  who,  very 
properly,  I  think,  instead  of  **■«••»«■,  reads  i$<**»c<«, 
and  takes  away  the  word  «m.  Concerning  these 
measures  of  length,  see  note  7,  page  170.  upon  the  first 
book.  To  which  I  shall  only  add,  that  these  parasangs 
or  stadia  being  reduced  to  English  miles,  amouut  to  no 
more  than  3305  miles  and  a  half,  and  not  to  4331,  as 
Hutchinson  has  computed  it,  who,  I  find,  reckons  eight 
stadia  to  an  English  mile:  eight  stadia,  indeed,  make 
a  /Hixitv  or  Greek  mile,  but  do  not,  by  a  great  deal, 
amount  to  an  English  mile :  since  an  English  mile,  ac- 
cording to  A r but h not,  contains  1056  geometrical  paces, 
and  a  Greek  mile  only  808 :  so  that  an  English  mile  is 
to  a  Greek  mile  as  1058  to  808.  4331  Greek  miles  being, 
therefore,  contained  in  34,650  stadia,  if  we  say  1056: 
808 : :  4331 :  the  proportional  number  will  be  3305,  with 
a  fraction  of  668,  so  that  3305,  and  one  half  will  be,  to  a 
trifle,  the  number  of  English  miles  contained  in  the 
34,650  stadia  mentioned  by  Xenophon  to  have  been  the 
amount  both  of  the  expedition  and  retreat. 
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PREFACE. 


Tarn  translator  of  this  valuable  piece  of  Xenophon  looks  upon  himself  as  now  discharg- 
ing a  debt  to  the  public.  The  favourable  reception  of  his  translation  of  Thucydidea  was 
urged,  and,  with  gratitude  be  it  spoken,  wt*s  urged  by  the  late  Earl  Granville,  as  an  obli- 
gation npon  him  to  copy  in  the  English  language  what  Xenophon  had  written  originally 
in  Greek  in  regard  to  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  namely,  the  continuation  of  it  till  the  naval 
power  of  the  Athenians  was  demolished,  and  the  city  of  Athens  surrendered  to  her  foes. 
This  is  properly  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war*  But,  as  the  state  of  Lacedaemon, 
elated  with  the  consequential  enlargement  of  her  power,  exerted  it  in  too  haughty  and 
imperious  a  manner,  the  resentment  of  other  states  was  raised,  and  a  war  ensued,  in 
which  Sparta  was  well  nigh  ruined,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Greece  transferred  to  Thebes. 
The  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which  the  Thebans,  by  losing  Epaminondas,  lost  their  all, 
closed  this  eager  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Greece,  and  left  its  several  states  a  commodi- 
ous prey  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  soon  alter  began  to  act.  In  this  piece  of  Xenophon, 
the  history  of  Greece  is  continued  from  the  time  Thucydidea  breaks  off,  down  to  that 
famous  battle,  including  the  space  of  near  fifty  years. 

Never  had  historian  who  left  his  work  imperfect  so  illustrious  a  continuator  as  Thucy- 
didea found  in  Xenophon.  They  were  both  of  them  men  of  excellent  sense.  They  both 
lived  in  the  times,  and  had  competent  knowledge  of  the  facts,  they  describe.  They  were 
both  Athenians,  had  been  generals,  and  were  both  in  exile  when  they  wrote  their  histo- 
ries. But  a  man  more  accomplished  in  all  respects  than  Xenophon  will  not  easily  be 
found.  He  was  the  greatest  hero,  and  at  the  same  time  the  genteelest  writer  of  his  age. 
Instructed  and  formed  by  Socrates,  he  exemplified  his  useful  philosophy  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  his  life.  And  it  will  be  hard  to  decide,  which  are  most  excellent  in  their 
kind,  his  historical  or  his  philosophical  writings.  The  style  of  both  hath  that  sweetness, 
that  ease,  that  perspicuity,  and  that  simplicity,  which  remain  envied  and  unequalled,  and 
must  givf  all  his  translators  no  small  anxiety  about  their  own  success.  He  especially 
has  abundant  reason  to  be  alarmed,  who  after  being  so  long  employed  in  copying  a 
different  style  in  Thucydides,  has  attempted  the  manner  of  Xenophon.  He  is  sensible 
of  the  daringne88  of  such  an  attempt,  has  no  small  terrors  about  its  success,  and  puts  his 
whole  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  late  Earl  Granville,  who  had  perused  some  parts 
of  it  in  manuscript,  and  honoured  the  translator  with  his  commands  to  complete  and 
publish  the  work. 

As  the  Greek  text  is  sometimes  faulty,  the  translator  hath  made  no  scruple  to  adopt 
the  marginal  reading  of  the  best  editions,  if  it  fixed  or  cleared  the  sense  to  an  English 
reader.  He  hath  also  ventured  to  translate  some  passages  according  to  the  conjectural 
but  sagacious  emendations  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  residentiary  of  St  Paul's. 
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PREFACE. 


The  translator,  in  die  lift  of  Thneydides,  hath  said,  "There  is  a  chasm  between  tat 
time  the  history  of  Thucydidee  bremketh  off,  and  the  Grecian  history  of  Xenopbon  begu* 
neth."— He  said  it  upon  the  authority  of  Archbishop  Usher,  bat  hath  seen  abandut 
reason  since  to  be  diffident  of  the  feet  The  Amok*  Xenopkoniei  of  the  learned  Dodwell 
seem  to  proTe  from  variety  of  argnments  a  close  connexion  between  them* 
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Hot  many  days  after  this,  Thymochares  ar- 
**d  from  Athena  with  a  few  ships ;  and  im- 
lediately  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians 
ad  another  engagement  at  sea ;  hut  the  Lace- 
attnonians,  commanded  hy  Hegesandridas,  got 
ae  victory. 

Boon  after,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  Dorie- 
■  the  son  of  Diagoras  stands  into  the  Helles- 
••tit,  at  daylight,  with  fourteen  ships  from 
foods*,  The  sentinel  of  the  Athenians,  having 
i  sight  of  him,  made  proper  signals  to  the  corn- 
Banders.  They  put  out  against  him  with 
•"wenty  ships ;  and  Dorieus,  flying  before  them, 
*nhis  ships  on  shore,  as  he  was  clearing  it, 
**  the  cape  of  Rbateum.  But,  the  enemy 
***ung  up  close  to  them,  they  defended  them- 
*aVei  both  from  their  ships,  and  the  shore,  till 
*  length  the  Athenians  stood  away  to  their 
***il  station  at  Madytus,  after  a  fruitless  at- 
*ck.  Mindarus,  who  saw  this  attack,  as  he 
**s  then  at  Ilium  sacrificing  to  Minerva,  bas- 
***ed  down  to  the  sea  to  help  his  friends ;  and, 
™*er  laying  his  vessels  afloat,  he  sailed  up1  to 
*fch  off  the  ships  under  Dorieus.  Upon  this 
*to  Athenians,  putting  out  again,  engaged  him 
011  the  coast  near  Abydus,  and  fought  from 
Zoning  till  night.  One  while  they  had  the 
°*tter  of  it,  another  while  they  had  the  worse, 
*H  Alcibiades  joins  them  with  eighteen  sail. 
*hen  began  the  flight  of  the  Peloponnesians 
*•  Abydus.  But  Pharnabazus  marched  down 
fc  their  relief;  and,  advancing  on  horseback 
tuto  the  sea  as  far  as  possibly  he  could,  he 
•xerted  himself  in  their  defence,  and  cncour- 


1  The  Greek  text  is  •*-« w-A.fi,  but  the  word  required  by 
t*f  hw  it  $*•*)*».    Dr.  Taylor. 


aged  his  troops  both  horse  and  foot  to  do  their 
best.  The  Peloponnesians,  closing  their  ships 
firm  together  with  their  heads  towards  the 
enemy,  continued  the  fight  on  the  very  beach. 
At  length  the  Athenians,  carrying  off  with 
them  thirty  empty  ships  of  the  enemy  and  all 
their  own  that  were  disabled,  sailed  away  to 
Sestus.  From  thence,  all  their  ships  except- 
ing forty,  went  oat  of  the  Hellespont  on  dif- 
ferent cruises  to  fetch  in  contributions.  And 
Thrasylus,  one  of  the  commanders,  set  sail 
for  Athens,  to  notify  the  late  success,  and  to 
beg  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  ships. 

After  these  transactions,  Tissaphernes  came 
to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  arrested  Alcibia- 
des, who  came  in  a  single  ship  to  visit  him, 
and  to  offer  him  the  presents  of  hospitality  and 
friendship.  He  then  sent  him  prisoner  to  Sar- 
dis ;  alleging  express  orders  from  the  king  to 
make  war  upon  the  Athenians.  Yet,  thirty 
days  after,  Alcibiades,  and  Mantitheus  too, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  Caria,  having 
provided  themselves  with  horses,  escaped  by 
night  from  Sardis  to  Clazomene.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Athenians  at  Sestus,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Mindarus  was  coming 
against  them  with  sixty  ships,  fled  away  by 
night  to  Cardia.  And  here  Alcibiades  joined 
them  with  five  ships  and  a  row-boat  from 
Clazomene.  But  receiving  advice  that  the 
fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  was  sailed  from 
Abydus  to  Cyzicus  he  went  himself  to  Sestus 
by  land,  and  ordered  the  ships  round  to  the 
same  place.  When  the  ships  were  arrived  at 
8estus,  and  he  was  fully  bent  on  going  out  to 
sea  and  engaging,  Theramenes  joins  him  with 
twenty  ships  from  Macedonia,  and  Thrasybn- 
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lus  at  the  same  time  with  twenty  more  from 
Thasus,  having  both  of  them  collected  contri- 
butions. Alcibiades,  leaving  orders  with  them 
to  follow,  after  they  had  taken  out  the  great 
masts  of  their  vessels,  sailed  himself  to  Pa- 
rium.  And  when  the  whole  fleet  was  assem- 
bled at  Parium,  to  the  number  eighty-six 
ships,  the  night  following  they  went  to  sea,  and 
next  day  about  the  hour  of  repast  they  reach 
Proconnesus.  Here  they  were  informed  that 
«  Mindarus  is  at  Cyzicus,  and  Pharnabazus  too 
with  the  land  force."  This  day  therefore  they 
continued  at  Proconnesus.  But  the  day  follow- 
ing Alcibiades  called  an  assembly,  and  expa- 
tiated on  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  en- 
gaging the  enemy  at  sea,  and  engaging  them 
too  at  land,  and  also  of  attacking  their  towns : 
«  For  we,"  says  he,  «  are  in  want  of  money, 
whilst  our  enemies  are  plentifully  supplied  by 
the  king."  But  the  day  before,  when  they  came 
to  this  station,  he  had  drawn  round  about  his 
own  vessel  the  whole  force,  both  the  great  and 
the  smaller  ships,  that  no  one  might  be  able  to 
inform  the  enemy  exactly  of  their  number; 
and  made  public  proclamation,  that  "  whoever 
should  be  caught  attempting  to  cross  over  the 
■ea  should  be  punished  with  death."  And 
now,  after  holding  the  assembly,  and  making  all 
needful  preparations  for  an  engagement,  he  set 
sail  for  Cyzicus  in  a  heavy  rain.  And  when 
he  was  near  it,  the  weather  clearing  up  and  the 
sun  breaking  out,  he  bad  a  view  of  the  ships 
of  Mindarus,  to  the  amount  of  sixty,  exercising 
themselves  at  a  distance  from  the  harbour,  and 
fairly  intercepted  by  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Peloponncsians,  seeing  the  ships  of  Alci- 
biades to  be  much  more  numerous  than  usual, 
and  close  in  with  the  harbour,  fled  away  to  the 
shore ;  and  there,  having  ranged  into  regular 
order,  they  received  the  enemy's  attack.  But 
Alcibiades,  after  stretching  to  a  distance  with 
twenty  of  the  ships,  landed  with  his  men. 
Mindarus  seeing  this,  landed  also,  and  engag- 
ing was  killed  on  shore ;  but  all  his  men  were 
at  once  in  flight.  The  Athenians  returned  to 
Proconnesus,  carrying  away  with  them  all  the 
ships  of  the  enemy  excepting  three  of  the  8y- 
racusans,  for  these  were  burnt  by  the  Syracusans 
themselves.  Next  day  the  Athenians  returned 
from  thence  to  Cyzicus.  And  the  inhabitants 
of  Cyzicus,  as  the  Peloponnesians  and  Pharna- 
bazus had  abandoned  the  place,  received  the 
Athenians.  But  Alcibiades,  after  continuing 
with  them  twenty  days,  and  exacting  a  large 


sum  of  money  from  the  Cyzicenea,  though  d< 
ing  no  other  harm  in  any  shape  to  the  city, 
ed  back  to  Proconnesus.    From    thence 
sailed  to  Perinthus  and  Serymbria;  and  lbs* 
Perinthians  received  his  forces  into  their  city  ; 
whereas  the  Selymbrians  received  them  no*, 
but  gave  him  a  sum  of  money.    Going  froze* 
thence  to  Chrysopolis  of  Chalcedonia,  they 
fortified  the  place,  and  appointed  it  to  be  the) 
station  for  collecting  tenths :  and  here  a  tenth 
was  levied  on  all  vessels  from  Pontas.    Leav- 
ing therefore  thirty  ships  for  the  guard  of  Cmyw 
sopolis,  and  two  of  the  commanders,  Then** 
menes  and  Eubulus,  to  take  care  of  iu  preserva- 
tion, to  oblige  the  ships  to  pay  the  duty,  and 
to  lay  hold  of  every  opportunity  to  annoy  the 
enemy,  the  rest  of  the  commanders  departed  It 
the  Hellespont. 

The  letter  sent  to  Laeedaunon  from  Hippo- 
crates, lieutenant  to  Mindarus,  was  intsreeptsi 
and  carried  to  Athens.  The  contests  wet 
these— «  8uccess  is  at  an  end.  Mindsroje 
killed.  The  men  are  starving.  We  know  ml 
what  to  do." 

But  Pharnabazus  was  animating  all  the  FeV 
ponnesians  and  Syracusans;  exhorting ties, 
«  not  to  despond,  so  long  as  themselves  mi 
safe,  for  the  loss  of  a  parcel  of  timber,  saw 
enough  might  be  again  had  in  the  dominions*' 
his  master ;"  and  then  he  gave  to  every  ma 
suit  of  apparel  and  two  months'  pay.    He  alst 
distributed  proper  arms  to  the  mariners,  tsi 
stationed  them  as  guards  of  his  own  manual 
provinces.    He  then  summoned  the  generaliof 
the  different  states  and  the  captains  of  ship  to 
assemble,  whom  he  ordered  to  rebuild  at  An* 
tandros  as   many  vessels  as  they  had  seventy 
lost,  furnishing  them  with  money,  and  directing 
them  to  fetch  the  necessary  timber  from  Mount 
Ida.     Yet,  amidst  the  hurry  of  rebuilding  thf 
fleet,  the  Syracusans  assisted  the  AntaDdritos 
in  finishing  a  part  of  their  walls,  and  of  alltha 
people  now  within  that  garrison,  were  the  mo* 
obliging  to  them.      Upon  this  account  the 
8yracusans  are  honoured  with  the  solemn  to* 
knowledgment  of  being  benefactors  to  Antan* 
dros,  and  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.    But 
Pharnabazus,  after  putting  affairs  in  this  new 
train,  departed  in  all  haste  to  the  relief  of 
Chalcedon. 

Just  at  this  time  it  was  notified  to  the  gen- 
erals of  the  Syracusans,  that « they  are  sentenc- 
ed to  exile  by  the  people  of  Syracuse."  Call- 
ing therefore  all  their  men  together,  Hermo* 
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cntei  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  they  de- 
pkied  tbeir  •<  wretched  fortune  in  being  thai 
nsqutoasry  doomed  to  exile  in  their  absence,1 
quite  contrary  to  the  laws."    They  advised 
tht  nan  «  to  adhere  to  the  same  spirited  be- 
rnnow  they  had  hitherto  shown,  and  with  fidel- 
ity ad  bravery  to  execute  all  the  orders  of  their 
CBUtry.'*    And  then  they  ordered  them  "  to 
P  tad  elect  a  set  of  generals,  till  the  persons 
•^painted  to  take  the  command  should  arrive 
ton  8j recuse."    The  whole  assembly  called 
•bad  npon  them  to  continue  in  the  command  ; 
DJths  captains  of  ships,  the  land-soldiers,  and 
fe  pilots,  were  loudest  in  their  shouts.    They 
'•ptied,  that  «  generals  ought  not  to  mutiny 
*fumt  the  orders  of  their  country.     But,  in 
1st  any  criminal  accusations  were,  laid  to  their 
Cfcarge,  it  was  but  justice  to  expect  a  true  ac- 
Qouat  from  them,  who  would  be  still  keeping 
ia  remembrance — how  many  victories  at  sea 
>ou  have  gained  under  our  direction  without  the 
Concurrence  of  others ;  how  many  ships  you 
Ifcare  taken ;  and  how  often  with  the  rest  of  the 
confederates  you  have  been  saved  from  defeats ; 
distinguished  above  all  by  having  the  post  of 
lfconour  both  at  land  and  sea,  while  we  prudent- 
ly issue  and  you  gallantly  executed  our  orders." 
Jf  ot  ono  amongst  them  having  any  thing  to  ob- 
ject, and  all  persisting  in  the  former  demand, 
they  continued  with  them  till  their  successors 
arrived  from  Syracuse,  Demarchus  the  son  of 
Pidocus,  and  Myscon  the  son  of  Menecratcs, 
mod  Potamis  the  son  of  Gnosias.     Most  of  the 
captains  of  ships  promised  them  with  an  oath, 
that  on  their  return  to  Syracuse  they  would 
endeavour  their  restoration ;  and  then  dismiss- 
ed them  to  go  where  themselves  thought  pro- 
per ;  loading  them  all  with  abundant  commen- 
dations :  but  such  as  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  Hermocrates  most   highly  regretted    the 
loss  of  so  vigilant,  so  humane,  and  so  affable  a 
commander :  for  it  had  been  his  daily  custom 
to  invite,  both  morning  and  evening,  to  his  own 
tent,  such  of  the  captains  of  ships  and  pilots 
and  land-soldiers  as  he  knew  to  be   men   of 
merit,  and  to  communicate  to  them  whatever 
he  intended  either  to  say  or  to  do,  begging 
them  to  favour  him  with  their  sentiments  of 
things,  sometimes  without  premeditation,  and 
sometimes  with  a  more  deliberate  answer.     By 
this  means  Hermocrates  was  beard  with  the 

i  For  '*t*vt  c  in  the  original  I  read  '»wttr$f,  by  the 
afrkoof  Dr.  Taylor. 


highest  deference  in  all  councils  of  war :  hit 
expression  and  his  matter  were  ever  judged 
the  best  But  having  afterwards  preferred  at 
Lacedsmon  an  accusation  against  Tissapher- 
nes,  which  was  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
Astyochus,  and  had  a  great  air  of  truth,  he 
went  to  Pharnabasua,  and  before  he  could  ask 
it  received  a  subsidy  from  him,  which  enabled 
him  to  provide  himself  both  with  men  and  ships 
for  his  return  to  Syracuse.  But  now  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  8yracusan  commanders  were  ar- 
rived at  Miletus,  and  received  the  ships  and 
troops. 

About  the  same  time  a  sedition  broke  out 
in  Thassus,  which  ended  in  the  ejection  of  the 
party  attached  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  of 
Eteonicus  the  Lacedemonian  commandant. 
Pasippidas  the  Lacedemonian,  who  was  accus- 
ed, in  concert  with  Tissaphernes,  of  being  the 
author  of  such  miscarriages,  was  declared  an 
exile  from  Sparta ;  and  Cratesippidas  was  des- 
patched to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet  which 
the  other  had  assembled  from  the  confederates ; 
and  he  received  it  at  Chios. 

About  this  time  also,  while  Thrasylus  was 
at  Athena,  Agis,  making  a  grand  forage  from 
Decelea,  marched  up  to  the  very  walls  of 
Athens.  But  Thrasylus,  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Athenians  and  of  all  persona 
then  residing  in  the  city,  drew  up  in  order  of 
battle  near  the  Lyceum,  determined  to  fight  in 
case  the  enemy  approached.  Agis  perceiving 
this,  immediately  retired,  with  the  loss  of  a  few 
men  in  the  extremity  of  his  rear,  who  were  kill- 
ed by  the  light-armed  Athenians.  For  this  piece 
of  conduct  the  Athenians  became  more  and 
more  disposed  to  grant  to  Thrasylus  the  rein- 
forcements he  came  for ;  and  decreed  him  in 
form  a  thousand  heavy-armed  from  the  public 
roll,  a  hundred  horsemen,  and  fifty  ships.  But 
Agis,  seeing  from  Decelea  that  numerous 
vessels  laden  with  com  were  running  into  the 
Piraeus,  declared  it  « to  be  of  no  avail  for  his 
army  to  block  up  the  Athenians  so  long  by 
land,  unless  some  stop  could  be  put  to  the  im- 
portation of  corn  by  sea ;  and  that  it  was  most 
advisable  to  send  Clesrchus  the  son  of  Rarophias 
who  was  public  host  of  the  Byzantines,  to 
Chalcedon  and  Byzantium."  This  being  ap- 
proved, and  fifteen  ships,  though  transports 
rather  than  ships  of  war,  being  manned  out  by 
the  Megarians  and  the  rest  of  the  confederates, 
Clearchus  departed.  Three  indeed  of  these  his 
ships  are  destroyed  in  the  HeA\«a\ftTA.  V5  Xtfus* 
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■hip*  of  t!iu  Athenians,  stationed  there  la  i\m 
(ho  eucnij  s  navigation  :  llnj  re.it  of  them  fled 
la    Seatns:  and   from  ihence.  got  safe  to   Uy- 

And  ddw  the  year  ended,  in  which  the 
Carthaginians  comnisndod  by  Hsunilul,  hsring 
invaded  Sicily  with  an  army  of  a  bundled  thou- 
sand men,  take  in  three  months  time  two 
Grecian  citiei,  Selinut  and    Himcra. 

II.  The  year  after  (when  tbi'  ninety-third 
Olympiad  was  solemnised,  in  which  Eiagoraa 
the  Bluan  conquered  in  the  chariot-race,  and 
EubotaslheCyrcmauintliefoot-race,  Eusrrhip- 
pidfs  presiding  in  I  lie  nitlcsi'i-L'  KiihoriM  Sparta, 
and  Eucteoion  being  Archon  at  Athens)  the 
Athenian*  fortified  Thoric.ua,  Now  Thra.ylu. 
taking  the  command  of  the  ship*  decreed  him, 
and  having  provided  live  thousand  teamen  with 
proper  arms  to  net  w  tatgetecr*.  in  the  begin- 
ning of  aumiiier  sailed  out  to  eJinioi.  Having 
•laid  there  threw  days,  be  stood  aver  lo  I'ygclii, 
where  he  laid  the  adjacent  country  watte,  and 
made  an  assault  on  the  city.  But  a  body  of 
troops,  marching  out  of  Miletus  to  aid  the 
Pygeleans,  put  to  flight  the  light-armed  Athe- 
nians who  were  discerned  about  the  country. 
Yet  the  torgeleers  and  two  companies  of 
heavy-armed,  coming  up  lo  the  relief  of  the 
light-armed,  put  almost  the  whole  body  from 
Miletua  to  the  eword.  They  alio  look  about 
two  hundred  shield*,  and  erected  a  trophy. 
Neil  day   they  sailed  to  Notium ;  and,  after 


force,  at  the  marsh  on  the  other  aide  J 
city  j  and  tliua  at  break  of  day  he  approi 
villi  two  dilferenl  bodies.  Th«  wliolrlor 
Ephesu*  marched  out  in  its  defence:  Uw 
federates  b»,  whom  Tiassphamss  had  ln> 
up  i  lb*  ttyraruscw  alto.  ■<  wall  tram 
Linnet  ahtp>  as  liorn  lh«  ftts  albert,  I 
happened  lo  be  just  arrival,  under  Uw  rami 
of  Euelcs  the  wn  nf  Hippo,  srul  Hnrsriidi 
•mi  of  Ariatiiirrnisa,  and  wets  scrwusmtu- 
two  aliipa  from  Heluiue.  All  Ikon  adti 
tint  egaiiiat  the  heaty-annnl  bam  t-'oir 
and,  after  piling  tilem  an  utter  dsfsvl,  6 
sboul  a  hundred  >.i  them  prunnm,  and  p 
ins;  them  down  to  the  «t»,  they  turned  te 
tile  body  from  the  marsh.  Hen  eJst 
Athenian*  were  put  to  flight,  and  aboui 
hundred  .if  them  were  uluni.  'i'br  I'.yW 
erected  ■  trophy  on  Ihe  marsh,  slid  snarl 
L'orcasus.  But  on  many  of  the  Sstwi 
and  Kclinunttaiia,  wlui  had  di.llluroiased 
bravery  on  the  lata  gecaasnaa,  Uir»  o.u! 
the  highest  marks  both  of  public  and  n 
gratitude ;  a  liberty  of  rMliliwr  imiiWH 
at  pleasure,  with  eieinpfi™»  from  tnist, 
granted  lo  them  all  in  general;  and  I 
Beliriuntians  in  particular,  since  their  on 
was  destroyed,  a  complete  nattuaJtsMielL 
Athenians,  aflei  fetching  0lT  their  dead  i 
truce,  tailed  away  lo  Notium  ,  and  tram  li 
after  interring  their  dead,  ihey  Bailed  lex  L 
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themselves  had  continued  hitherto  with- 
out a  defeat,  whereas  the  latter  came  to  them 
defeated.  Here  however  they  all  of  them  win- 
tered, and  fortified  Lampsacus.  They  also 
made  an  expedition  against  Abydus ;  and  Phar- 
nabazus came  to  its  aid  with  a  numerous  body 
of  horse :  but,  being  defeated  in  battle,  he  fled. 
Alcibiades,  accompanied  with  some  horse  and 
a  hundred  and  twenty  heavy-armed  belonging  to 
Menander,  went  in  pursuit  of  him  till  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  insured  his  safety.  But  this 
action  reconciled  the  whole  soldiery  to  one  an- 
other, and  those  that  came  with  Thrasylus 
were  heartily  caressed.  In  the  progress  of  the 
winter  they  made  some  other  incursions  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  and  laid  waste  the  dominions 
of  the  king. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Lacedemonians, 
by  granting  a  truce,  fetched  off  such  of  their 
Helots  as  had  deserted  from  Malea  to  Cory- 
phasium. 

About  the  same  time  also,  when  all  parties 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  against  their 
enemies  the  Oeteans,  the  Achsans  betrayed  all 
those  who  belonged  to  the  new  colony  of  Hera- 
ekainTrachinia,sothat  seven  hundred  of  them, 
with  Labotas  the  Lacedemonian  commandant, 
were  pat  to  the  sword. 

And  thus  the  year  ended,  in  which  the 
Medea,  who  had  revolted  from  Darius  king  of 
Persia,  returned  to  their  obedience. 

TO.  In  the  succeeding  summer  the  temple 
of  Minerva  in  Phocea  was  set  on  fire  by  light- 
ning, and  entirely  consumed. 

But  when  the  winter  was  over  (Pan tad cs 
presiding  amongst  the  Ephori,  and  Antigenes 
being  Archon,1  five  and  twenty  years  of  the  war 
being  now  completed)  the  Athenians  with  their 
collected  force  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  spring 
to  Proconnesus :  and,  proceeding  from  thence 
against  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium,  they  en- 
camped themselves  near  to  Chalcedon.  But  the 
Chalcedonianfl,  who  had  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  Athenians,  had  deposited  all  their  effects 
with  their  near  neighbours  the  Bithynian-Thra- 
cians.  Aleibiadea,  taking  with  him  a  few 
of  the  heavy-armed  and  the  horse,  and  having  or- 
dered the  ships  to  coast  it,  marched  up  to  the 
Bithynians,  and  demanded  the  effects  belonging 
to  the  Chalcedonians  ;  in  case  of  a  refusal,  he 
declared,  he  would  make  war  upon  them  ;  upon 
which  they  delivered   them   up.      Arid   now 
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returning  to  the  camp,  possessed  of  his  booty 
and  secure  of  no  future  disturbance  from  the 
Bithynians,  he  employed  the  whole  of  his 
troops  in  throwing  up  a  work  of  circumvallation 
round  Chalcedon  from  sea  to  sea,  and  secured 
as  much  of  the  river  as  he  possibly  could  by  a 
wooden  rampart.  Upon  this,  Hippocrates  the 
Lacedaemonian  commandant  led  his  troops  out 
of  the  city,  as  determined  to  engage.  The 
Athenians  formed  immediately  for  battle. 
And  Pharnabazus  with  his  army  and  a  numer- 
ous cavalry  came  up  to  the  outside  of  the  works 
of  circumvallation  to  be  ready  with  his  aid. 
Hippocrates  therefore  and  Thrasylus,  each  with 
their  heavy-armed,  had  a  long  engagement,  till 
Alcibiades  marched  in  with  some  more  heavy- 
armed  and  the  horse.  Now  Hippocrates  was 
slain,  and  his  troops  fled  back  into  the  city. 
And  at  the  same  time  Pharnabazus,  who  was 
prevented  from  joining  Hippocrates  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  passage  between  the  river 
and  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  retreated  to  his 
camp  at  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  the  district  of 
Chalcedon.  After  this,  Alcibiades  went  off  to 
Hellespont  and  the  Chersonesus  to  fetch  in  con- 
tributions ;  but  the  rest  of  the  generals  made  an 
agreement  with  Pharnabazus  in  relation  to  Chal- 
cedon,— that  «  Pharnabazus  should  pay  down 
twenty  talents,  to  the  Athenians8  and  should 
convey  an  Athenian  embassy  to  the  king."  They 
swore  to  Pharnabazus  and  took  an  oath  from  him, 
that  "  the  Chalcedonians  should  punctually  pay 
their  former  tribute  to  the  Athenians  with  the 
full  arrears,  and  the  Athenians  should  suspend 
all  hostilities  against  the  Chalcedonians,  till 
their  ambassadors  were  again  returned  from  tbo 
king.  Alcibiades  was  not  present  when  these 
conditions  were  sworn,  for  he  was  then  before 
Selymbria.  But  taking  that  place,  he  went 
afterwards  against  Byzantium,  having  under 
him  the  whole  military  force  of  the  Chersonesus, 
and  the  soldiers  from  Thrace,  and  more  than 
three  hundred  horse.  Pharnabazus,  insisting 
that  Alcibiades  also  should  swear  to  the  arti- 
cles, waited  at  Chalcedon  till  he  returned  from 
Byzantium.  But,  when  returned,  he  would 
not  swear,  unless  Pharnabazus  would  swear 
again  to  him.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  gave 
his  oath  at  Chrysopolis  to  Metrobates  and 
Arnapcs,  whom  Pharnabazus  sent  thither  to 
receive  it ;  and  Pharnabazus  swore  again  at 
Chalcedon   to    Euryptolemus   and   Diotimus: 
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arid  tiesido  llir  public  oath,  tuey  mutually  el- 
changed  the  solemn  pledges  of  private  regard 
end  friendship.  Phariinlmjui  Ihercture  imme- 
diately departed,  mcl  ordered  that  the  atuban- 
H<]ori  who  were  to  go  to  the  king  should  meet 
liim  at  Cjiicua.  Those  sent  by  tile  Athe- 
nians wcie  Dorotbeus,  Pbilodices,  Thctfcrnc*, 
Euryptolemux,  Maritilheua ;  they  were  accom- 
panied uy  Cleostralus  and  Pyrrholochus  from 
Arjros.  An  embaeay  also  went  from  Lacrde- 
moii,  Paiippida*  mid  hi*  colleagues,  and  wrr 
aero  ot|pbii  led  by  Hermocrites,  now  an  ei  tie  from 
Syracuse,  and  his  brother  Pro  ten  nit.  And 
Phartiabaius   begin   conducting    tlwm    to  the 

The  Athenians  were  busy  in  the  aiege  of 
I!i  .'..,1,11111,1.  They  bad  iHiacd  a  oireumvalla- 
tion  round  ii,  and  ndd  their  •kirmiahe*  and 
attack*  quite  up  to  the  wall.  Chjarchus  was 
the  Laeeda'iinn,ijr,  i'iTiiri,:iii,l.n,[  in  lSv/uiiliuui. 
He  had  with  him  tome  persons  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sparta,  a  few  of  the  Spartana 
newly  enfranchised,  some  Megareans  com- 
manded by  Heliius,  genera)  from  Megan,  arid 
Bomlians  commonded  by  their  general,  Ctera- 
tulaa.  But  the  Athenians,  when  tbi-y  were 
HOI  able  lo  prevail  by  force,  persuaded  some  of 
the  Byzantines  to  betray  the  city.  Clearchus 
the  commandant,  never  susjiecting  that  any  of 
theni  could  be  guilty  of  auch  treachery,  bad 
made  the  bent  dispositions  that  occurred  to  bin 
own  judgment ;  and  leaving  the  euro  of  the 
place  to  Cosratedas  and  Helixua,  cionaed  over 
the  «'i  to  Pharnalinzus.  He  went  to  receive 
from  him  the  pay  for  his  troops;  and  he  de- 
signed to  collect  together  all  the  ships,  both 
■Deb  aa  were  left  in  the  Hellespont  for  guard. 


■"-rvedii.  Hewhowaaa  Bytenlificaftd tmtaLsj 


bated  all  the  provision*  in  th»  town  !■  lira 
soldiers  of  the  l.aoulitniORUiu.)  ■  Vol  lkn 
mau  therefore,  he  decimal  lu  luul  finsr 
admission  lo  Ike  eiinuy,  Mid  But  fin  tin  MM 
of  money,  or  to  gratify  any  rancour  against  I* 
LareJaimoniana."— The  Uiunbaa  ihoau* 
in  the  [dot,  whim  they  had  mad*  all  uilm j 
preparations,  opened  in  the  nijrht  the  ThijnJ 
gales,  »  they  are  called,  and  |pl  in  llie  Ir-s" 
and  Alcibtsdca.  Hi  him  and  CarsUohu,  lis 
were  quite  ignorant  uf  the  plot,  assumed  Ml 

til  tlii  ii  mi '"■  msifci  i  i-!:,.-.-  |n  Mai  as 

against  lh«n.      but,  aa  tin-  cnsoij  »*»  mem 

of  the  avenues, 

they   surrendered    ibeo 

prisoner*  to  Allien*.      Yet,  aa  they  wm  but 

lug  in  the  Pirou*.  Cairauulaa  slipped  tio>  tta 

crowd  of  people  time;  and  lurking  ful  ■  ua* 

■t  b'Hgth  meipad  safe  Jo  Iiif-tlea. 

IV.  Til-  aecoDiit  of  wbsl  bad  hen  ratut 
done  at  Byianiiurn  reached  PbawhwMa 
iIif  ambassadors  at  (ionlium  in  Phryen,  ataa 
thvy  spent  lha  Hiiiler.  But  aa  they  -mrnmr 
tiiiuiuK  their  journey  lo  liw  king  aarij  >  *■ 
upring,  they  wirrr  met  by  liw  LsaaslassM* 
arnba»ulura,  B,m>uua  and  Ilia  cnUeafcas,  **■ 
by  other  envoys  who  ware  on  Ihial  laUlk  If 
these  they  were  assured,  tlut  the  Lwiilr 
niani  bad  been  enuiliwl  by  the  kjas>  »  all  4* 
demands,  and  that  Cyrus  waa  appoint^  (W 
nor  of  all  the  maritime  piovmca,  and  mi  » 
co-operate,  with  liw  I  MKwticmnciiuia  la  *■• 
war:  ho  atao  carrW  with  htm  •  bUB  Kat 
the  people  of  those  province*,  wealed  wi*  »* 
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that  no  one  could  blame  him.  But  when  three 
'yean  were  thus  elapsed,  he  begged  leave  from 
Cyras  to  dismiss  them :  alleging  the  oath  he 
had  sworn,  to  re-conduct  them  to  the  sea,  since 
he  coold  not  carry  them  to  the  king.  Upon 
this  they  are  sent  to  Ariobarzanes,  with  an  or- 
der to  him  to  carry  them  back.  He  conducted 
them  to  Chium  in  Mysia,  and  from  thence 
they  went  by  sea,  to  the  other  station  of  the 
Athenians. 

Alcibiades,  who  now  had  a  great  desire  with 
i  military  force  to  return  to  Athens,  set  sail 
immediately  for  Samoa.  Taking  twenty  ships 
from  that  station,  he  stood  over  into  the  Cera- 
■ic  bay  of  Caria ;  and,  after  collecting  there 
a  hundred  talents,1  he  returned  to  Samoa. 
Thruybulus  with  thirty  ships  was  gone  to 
Thnce,  where  he  reduced  the  other  cities  that 
had  revolted  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tha- 
Ri  too,  miserably  distressed  by  war,  by  sedi- 
tions, and  by  famine ;  and  Thrasylus  with  an- 
other part  of  the  fleet  was  sailed  for  Athens. 
Yet  before  his  arrival  the  Athenians  had  chosen 
fa  generals,  Alcibiades  though  yet  in  exile, 
and  Thrasybulus  who  was  absent,  and,  thirdly, 
Conon  who  was  now  at  Athens.  But  Alci- 
hiades,  taking  the  money  from  Samos,  sailed 
with  twenty  ships  to  Paros.  From  thence  he 
<ood  over  to  Gytheum,  to  discover  in  what 
progress  the  thirty  vessels  were  that  he  heard 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  fitting  out  there,  and 
what  was  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians  in 
Kgard  to  his  returning  home.  And  so  soon  as 
he  perceived  they  were  in  the  right  disposition, 
■ay,  had  even  chosen  him  general,  and  his 
Blends  privately  invited  him  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance, he  sailed  into  the  Pineus  the  very 
day  that  the  city  was  celebrating  the  Plynteria, 
when  the  image  of  Minerva's  temple  was  cov- 
*ed  with  a  veil ;  which  some  interpreted  to  be 
•  fry  bad  omen  both  to  himself  and  the  state, 
hecause  on  this  day  no  Athenian  whatever  dares 
to  intermeddle  in  any  serious  affair.  But  on 
hb  entering  the  harbour,  the  whole  people,  both 
from  the  Pineus  and  the  city,  came  flocking 
down  to  his  ships,  all  full  of  wonder,  and  full1 
of  desire  too  to  see  Alcibiades.  Some  of  them 
ftere  maintaining,  <•  he  was  the  most  excellent 
itiien  that  Athens  ever  bred:  the  only  one 
rho  beyond  all  dispute  had  been  banished  un- 


•  The  teamed  Utber  in  his  Annals  doubts,  and  with 

•son,  whether  it  should  not  be  months. 
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justly  ;  since  he  had  been  merely  circumvented 
by  the  cabals  of  men  of  much  lets  weight  than, 
himself,  of  snarling  malicious  haranguers,  who 
had  no  other  principle  than  that  of  plundering 
the  state.  He  on  the  contrary,  had  always 
been  promoting  the  public  welfare,  so  far  as 
his  own  and  the  efforts  of  true  patriots  could 
promote  it.  And  when  the  accusation  was 
preferred  against  him  for  irreligious  behaviour 
in  regard  to  the  mysteries,  he  had  declared 
his  readiness  to  submit  to  an  immediate  trial ; 
whereas  his  enemies,  who  had  overruled  so 
equitable  a  demand,  had  during  his  absence  de- 
prived him  of  his  country.  In  the  meantime, 
his  very  necessities  had  reduced  him  to  a  state 
of  servility ;  he  had  been  forced  to  caress  even 
the  bitterest  of  foes,  and  not  a  day  past  but  his 
life  was  in  danger.  He  could  henceforth  per-  - 
form  no  services  to  such  of  his  fellow-citizens 
as  were  most  endeared  to  him,  none  to  his  re- 
lations, none  even  to  the  state-,  though  he  saw 
how  sadly  it  was  conducted,  since  he  was 
cramped  by  the  restrictions  of  his  exile.  Such 
a  man,  they  affirmed,  could  not  be  suspected  of 
designing  innovations  in  the  state  or  a  revolu- 
tion of  government  He  coold  ever  have  ob- 
tained, from  the  favour  of  the  people,  preccden 
cy  over  those  of  his  own  age,  and  equality  with 
his  seniors.  Nay,  his  very  enemies  knew  him, 
even  when  they  banished  him,  to  be  the  same 
true  patriot  he  had  always  been :  and  yet  they, 
by  forcing  themselves  into  power,  had  destroyed 
the  best  citizens  of  Athens;  and  then,  being 
left  alone  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  had 
been  countenanced  by  their  fellow-citizens  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  they  had  no  bet- 
ter men  to  countenance."  In  the  meantime 
others  were  averring,  that  «  he  was  the  sole 
author  of  all  the  miseries  they  had  lately  ex- 
perienced ;  and  was  still  the  man,  that  would 
precipitate  his  country  into  all  the  distresses 
by  which  at  present  it  was  threatened." 

Alcibiades  was  now  at  the  shore.  He  did 
not  however  quit  his  ship,  since  he  was  afraid 
of  his  enemies ;  but  standing  upon  the  deck,  he 
cast  his  view  around  to  see  whether  his  friends 
were  at  hand ;  and  spying  at  length  his  cousin 
Euryptolemus  the  son  of  Peisinax  and  his 
other  relations  accompanied  by  their  friends,  he 
then  stepped  ashore,  and  marcheth  along  with 
them  up  into  the  city,  having  parties  placed 
near  him  ready  to  guard  him  against  any  vio- 
lence. He  then  spoke  in  his  own  justification 
both  in  the  senate  and  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  maintaining  he  had  never  been  guilty  of 
impiety,  but  had  himself  been  sadly  injured.'* 
Much  was  said  to  this  purpose,  and  nobody 
presumed  to  say  a  word  against  him,  because 
the  people  would  never  have  suffered  it.  Be- 
ing afterwards  declared  a  general-plenipoten- 
tiary, as  if  he  was  able  to  raise  the  state  to  its 
former  power,  he  first  of  all  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  military  strength  of 
Athens,  to  guard  by  land  the  procession  of  the 
mysteries,  which  during  the  war  had  gone  by 
sea.  After  this,  he  picked  out  a  levy  from  the 
public  roll,  fifteen  hundred  heavy-armed,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horsemen,  and  a  hundred  ships. 
And.  in  the  third  month  after  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  set  sail  on  an  expedition  against 
Andros,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Atheni- 
an/. Aristocrates  and  Adimantus  the  son  of 
Leucorophidas,  who  were  chosen  to  command 
the  land-forces,  were  sent  along  with  him. 

Alcibiodes,  landed  his  troops  at  Gaurium  on 
the  coast  of  Andros,  who  repulsed  the  Andri- 
ans  that  sallied  out  to  stop  them,  and  shut 
them  up  within  the  city.  Some  few  of  them, 
though  not  many,  and  what  Lacedaemonians 
were  with  them,  they  killed  in  the  engagement. 
Alcibiades  upon  this  erected  a  trophy;  and, 
after  continuing  there  a  few  days,  sailed  away 
to  Samos ;  and  having  fixed  his  station  there, 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  enemy. 

V.  It  was  no  long  time  before  these  last 
transactions,  that  the  Laccdsomonians,  as  the 
time  of  the  command  of  Cratesippidas  was 
elapsed,  had  sent  away  Lysander  to  command 
the  fleet  Lysander,  after  arriving  at  Rhodes, 
and  taking  upon  him  the  command,  stood  away 
to  Cos  and  Miletus.  He  proceeded  from 
thence  to  Ephesus  at  the  head  of  seventy  sail, 
where  he  continued  till  he  was  sure  that  Cyrus 
was  arrived  at  Sardis.  But  so  soon  as  Cyrus 
was  there,  he  went  up  to  him  along  with  the 
embassy  from  Lacetkrmon.  Here  they  made 
remonstrances  against  the  post  behaviour  of 
Tissaphernes,  and  begged  of  Cyrus  that  with 
his  utmost  alacrity  he  would  attend  to  the  war. 
Cyrus  answered,  •«  his  father  had  expressly  en- 
joined him  to  do  so ;  and  for  his  own  part,  it 
-was  a  point  he  had  entirely  at  heart:  he  had 
brought  down  with  him  five  hundred  talents1 
in  specie ;  and,  if  that  was  insufficient,  he  would 
spend  his  own  private  money,  which  his  father 
had  given  him  ;  and,  if  that  should  fail,  he  would 
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turn  into  coin  the  very  throne  on  which  hewn 
sitting/'  which  was  all  silver  and  gold.  Thii 
they  received  with  high  applause ;  but  begged 
him  «  to  raise  the  pay  of  their  seamen  to  u 
Attic  drachma  ;'**  insisting  upon  it,  that  "if 
the  pay  was  thus  advanced,  the  seamen  of  the 
Athenians  would  desert  their  ships,  and  bia- 
self  on  the  whole  would  be  a  contjderibk 
saver."  He  replied,  that  "  they  talked  in  t  ra- 
tional manner;  but,  for  bis  own  part,  itwtf 
not  in  his  power  to  act  otherwise  than  bis 
father  had  enjoined  him :  besides  it  was  a* 
pressly  stipulated  by  treaty,  that  he  was  to  pay 
only  thirteen  rain©3  a  month  to  each  ship,  tot 
number  employed  to  be  wholly  at  the  option  of 
the  Lacedemonians."  Lysander  said  no  more 
at  present:  but  after  supper,  when  Cyroi 
drank  to  him,  and  desired  to  know  "  in  whtt 
instance  he  could  oblige  him  most !"  he  re- 
plied, «  if  you  give  each  seaman  an  obole  *diy 
over  and  above  their  present  pay."  From  tft* 
time  their  pay  was  advanced  from  three  to 
four  oboles  a-day.4  Cyrus  also  paid  off  the 
arrears,  and  advanced  a  month's  pay  before 
hand,  which  gave  fresh  alacrity  and  spirit  to  til 
the  men.  But  the  Athenians,  when  they  bad 
news  of  this,  were  sadly  dejected ;  however, 
they  despatched  ambassadors  to  Cyrus  under 
the  safe  conduct  of  Tissaphernes.  He  indeed 
refused  to  grant  them  audience,  though  Tissa- 
phernes earnestly  entreated  for  them,  repre- 
senting that  "  all  he  had  hitherto  done  wot  in 
pure  compliance  with  the  advice  of  Alcibiades, 
studying  only  that  no  party  of  the  Grecian* 
should  grow  too  strong,  but  that  all  might  be 
kept  in  weakness  through  their  own  embroil* 
ments." 

So  soon  as  all  the  naval  points  were  settled, 
Lysander  laid  all  the  ships  to  the  number  of 
ninety  on  the  ground  at  Ephesus,  and  minded 
no  other  business  than  cleaning  and  refitting 
them  for  service.  But  Alcibiades  had  receiv- 
ed intelligence,  that  Thrasybulus  was  come  from 
the  Hellespont  to  fortify  Phocea.  He  there- 
fore crossed  over  to  him,  leaving  Antiocbnt 
his  own  pilot  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  with 
an  order  not  to  put  to  sea  against  the  ships  of 
Lysander.  And  yet  Antiorhus  with  his  own 
ship  and  one  more  from  Notiuin  ventured  even 
to  enter  the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  and  to  ssil 
under  the  very  heads  of  the  ships  of  Lysander. 
Lysander  got  a  few  of  his  vessels  immediately 
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cm  float,  and  gave  him  chase.    But  as  the 
Athenians  came  out  with  a  greater  number  of 
ships  to  the  aid  of  Antiochus,  he  then  collected 
all  his  own,  and  bore  down  upon  the  enemy. 
And  then  the  Athenians,  getting  into  the  water 
tU  their  ships  at  Notium,  went  out  to  meet  him, 
etch  ship  as  nut  as  she  could  clear.  An  engage- 
Dent  Immediately  ensued ;  the  enemy  fought  in 
lbs  regular  line ;  the  Athenians  with  their  ships 
irregularly  dispersed,  till  at  length   they  fled 
with  the  loss  of  fifteen  ships.    The  greatest 
put  of  the  men  escaped,  but  some  of  them 
were  taken  prisoners.     Lysander,  after  carry- 
ing off  the  ships  in  tow,  and  erecting  a  trophy 
ft  Notium,  sailed  back  to  Ephesus;  and  the 
Athenians  to  8amos. 

Bat  after  this  Alcibiades,  being  returned  to 
Sums,  stood  over  with  the  whole  fleet  to  the 
harbour  of  Ephesus,  and  formed  into  line  of 
bittle  before  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  defy 
the  enemy.  Yet,  when  Lysander  would  not 
cone  out  against  him,  because  inferior  in  num- 
ber by  many  ships,  he  stood  back  to  8amos. 
And  i  little  while  after  the  Lacedaemonians 
tike  Delphinium  and  Eion. 
When  the  news  of  the  late  engagement  at 

i 

Mt  was  brought  to   Athens,  the    Athenians 

conceived  high  indignation  against  Alcibiades, 

•scribing  the  loss  of  their  ships  entirely  to  his 

negligent  and  wild  behaviour.   They  nominated 

**  others  to  be  generals,  Conon,  Diomedon, 

mod,     Pericles,     Herasinides,     Aristocrates, 

Aithestratus,   Protomachus,  Thrasylus,   Aris- 

( togenes.      Alcibiades  therefore,   whose   credit 

n  iho  was  low  in  the  fleet,  taking  a  single  vessel, 

I  »iled  away  to  the  Chersonesus,  to  a  fortress 

of  his  own. 

And  now  Conon,  pursuant  to  the  decrees  of 
fa  state,  sailed  away  from  Andros  with  the 
fonty  ships  he  hod  there,  in  order  to  take  the 
command  at  Samoa.     But  to  replace  Conon 
it  Andros,  they  sent  away  Phanosthenes  with 
for  ships  from  Athens.     In  his  passage  he  fell 
Q  with  two  ships  belonging  to  Thurium,  and 
took  both  of  them  with  their  crews.    The  A  the- 
lites put  all  these  prisoners  into  close  confine- 
ment, but  were  moved  with  compassion  for  Do- 
neas,  the  commander  of  them,  who  in  reality  was 
•  Rhodian,  but  had  long  since  been  exiled  both 
from  Athens  and  Rhodes,  and  for  fear  of  the 
Athenians,  who  had  sentenced  both  himself 
and  all  his  kindred   to  death,   had  got  him- 
self naturalized  amongst  the  Thurians;  they 
therefore  gave  him  his  liberty  without  a  ransom. 

81  • 


When  Conon  was  arrived  at  Samos,  and  had 
received  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  was 
sadly  dispirited,  instead  of  the  former  number 
of  ships  which  amounted  to  a  hundred,  he 
completely  manned  out  seventy ;  and  with  these 
putting  out  to  sea,  accompanied  by  the  other 
commanders,  he  landed  at  many  different  places 
on  the  enemy's  coast,  and  plundered  the  coun- 
try. And  the  year  ended,  in  which  the  Car- 
thaginians, having  invaded  Sicily  with  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ships  and  a  land-force  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  reduced 
Agrigentum  by  famine,  after  being  defeated 
in  battle,  and  bestowing  seven  months  on  the 
siege. 

VI.  But  in  the  following  year,  in  which  the 
moon  was  eclipsed  in  the  evening,  and  the  old 
temple  of  Minerva  was  burnt  down  at  Athena 
(Pitys  presiding  among  the  Ephori,  and  Col- 
lias  being  Archon  at  Athena,)  when  the  time 
of  Lysander's  command  and  six1  and  twenty 
years  of  the  war  were  elapsed,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians sent  Callicratidas  to  command  the  fleet. 
When  Lysander  delivered  him  the  ships,  he 
told  Callicratidas,  that  "  master  of  the  sea  and 
conqueror  of  a  naval  engagement,  he  resigned 
them  to  him."  Upon  this  the  latter  advised 
him  "to  set  sail  from  Ephesus,  and  keeping 
Samos  on  the  left  where  the  Athenian  fleet 
was  lying,  afterwards  to  deliver  up  the  ships  at 
Miletus,  and  then  he  would  own  him  to  be  mas- 
ter of  the  sea."  But  Lysander  replying  that 
"he  ought  not  to  interfere  ii* another  person's 
command,"  Callicratidas,  besides  the  ships  he 
received  from  Lysander,  manned  out  fifty  more 
from  Chios  and  Rhodes  and  other  places  in  the 
confederacy.  And  having  collected  them  all 
together  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  forty, 
he  made  the  needful  preparations  for  meeting 
the  enemy.  But  finding  that  all  his  measures 
were  seditiously  opposed  by  the  friends  of  Ly- 
sander, who  not  only  obeyed  his  orders  with  an 
open  reluctance,  but  were  clamouring  also  in 
all  the  cities  against  the  most  impolitic  conduct 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  perpetually  changing 
their  admirals,  sending  out  persons  not  quali- 
fied for  the  office,  or  who  had  a  very  slender 
notion  of  naval  affairs,  and  knew  not  how  to 
manage  the  tempers  of  mankind ;  intimating 
farther  the  great  danger  they  run  of  suflering 
severely  for  giving  the  command  to  men  unex- 
perienced at  sea,  and  unknown  to  their  friends 
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in  these  parts — for  these  reasons,  Callicratidas, 
having  called  together  the  Lacedaemonians  now 
on  hoard  the  fleet,  expressed  himself  thus : 

«  I  should  have  been  well  contented  to  have 
staid  at  Spartu ;  nor,  if  Lysander  or  any  other 
person  hath  a  mind  to  bo  thought  a  better  sea- 
mun  than  myself,  have  I  any  thing  to  object 
But  since  I  am  commissioned  by  the  state  to 
command  the  fleet,  I  am  bound  in  duty  to  exe- 
cute their  orders  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 
You  therefore  I  adjure,  as  I  would  always  be- 
have with  honour,  and  as  the  state  expects  us 
to  do  our  duty  (and  you  know  your  duty  as 
well  as  I  can  tell  it  you,)  to  give  me  your  opin- 
ions without  any  reserve,  whether  it  be  more 
expedient  I  should  continue  here,  or  return  im- 
mediately to  Sparta  to  report1  there  the  posture 
of  your  affairs." 

No  person  presumed  to  give  his  opinion 
otherwise,  than  that  "he  ought  to  obey  the 
state,  and  execute  their  orders :"  He  there- 
fore made  a  journey  to  Cyrus,  and  demanded 
pay  for  the  seamen.  Cyrus  ordered  him  to 
wait  two  days.2  But  Callicratidas,  chagrined 
at  this  delay,  and  vexed  at  frequently  attending 
at  his  door,  could  not  forbear  deploring  the  la- 
mentable lot  of  the  Grecians  in  being  obliged 
to  cajole  Barbarians  for  money ;  affirming,  that 
"  if  ever  he  returned  to  Sparta,  he  would  exert 
his  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians;" 
— and  then  he  departed  to  Miletus.  From 
thence  he  sent  away  some  ships  to  Sparta  for 
a  supply  of  money  ;  and,  having  called  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Milesians,  he  addressed  them 
thus: 

<<  It  is  my  indispcnsible  duty,  Milesians,  to 
obey  the  orders  of  my  country.  And  you  I 
expect  to  signalize  yourselves  in  a  cheerful 
prosecution  of  the  war,  as  you  live  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  Barbarians,  and  have  already  suf- 
fered greatly  by  them.  It  is  therefore  incum- 
'  bent  upon  you  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  confederates,  in  devising  the  most  expedi- 


i  E(.5«/*T*,niarg.  read.  Pari*  Edit.  1625.  Leunclav. 

*  The  fir*t  time  ho  went,  he  doHired  that  Cyrus  might 
be  informed  that  ''admiral  Callicratidas  was  there,  and 
desired  to  i<p»>ak  with  him."  But  the  jx>rnon  waiting  at 
the  door  ariflwering,  "  Cyrus  is  not  at  leisure  at  present, 
for  he  is  drinking;"  Collirratidas  with  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity replied — "That  signifies  nothing  at  all;  T  can 
easily  stand  and  wait  here  till  he  has  finished  his 
draught."  Upon  whieh  the  Barbarians,  who  thought 
him  quite  a  rustic,  laughing  heartily  at  him,  he  went 
sway.    Plutarch's  Life  of  Lysander. 


tious  and  most  effectual  means  to  hurt  the  de- 
my, till  the  persons  return  from  Spaita  whoa 
I  have  sent  thither  to  fetch  as  money.  For 
Lysander,  at  his  departure,  sent  back  ill  ths 
money  in  his  hands  to  Cyrus,  as  if  it  was  a  mr- 
less  article  to  us  :  and  Cyrus,  when  I  addressed 
myself  to  him,  was  for  ever  studying  excata 
to  avoid  a  conference ;  and  for  my  port,  I  cooid 
not  prevail  with  myself  to  dance  attendance  it 
his  doors.  But  I  pledge  my  faith  to  you,  that 
I  will  moke  it  my  study  to  be  grateful  to  job 
for  all  the  good  services  you  may  do  us,  during 
this  interval  of  our  waiting  for  a  supply  from 
Sparta.  And  if  it  please  the  gods,  we  will 
convince  these  Barbarians,  that  without  finn- 
ing upon  them,  we  arc  able  to  chastise  our  «- 
emies." 

When  Callicratidas  had  ended,  many  per- 
sons rose  up,  and  most  remarkably  these  whs 
were  accused  of  crossing  his  measures.  The/ 
were  frightened,  and  therefore  told  him  tka 
means  of  raising  a  supply,  and  promised  to  eon- 
tribute  from  their  own  private  purses.  When 
he  had  thus  got  money,  and  had  also  levied  five 
drachmas  for  each  of  his  seamen  at  Chios,  he 
sailed  against  Methymne  in  Lesbos,  which  be- 
longed to  the  enemy.  But  the  Methymneaiw 
refusing  to  come  over,  as  the  Athenians  had  a 
garrison  in  the  place,  and  the  A  turning  parr/ 
had  all  the  power  in  their  hands,  he  assault! 
and  takes  the  city  by  storm.  The  soldiers  in- 
stantly made  booty  of  all  the  money  in  the 
place,  but  Callicratidas  gathered  all  the  slaves 
together  in  the  market-place.  The  confeder- 
ates called  upon  him  to  put  even  the  citizens  of 
Methymne  up  to  sale :  but  he  answered,  that 
•'  whilst  he  was  in  command,  be  would  exert 
his  utmost  endeavours  that  no  Grecian  what- 
ever should  be  made  a  slave.  The  day  after 
he  set  all  the  freemen  and  the9  Athenian  gar- 
rison at  liberty,  but  the  slaves  were  sold  at 
public  sale.  He  also  sent  word  to  Conon, 
that   "  he  would  stop  him  from  whoring  the 


sea. 


»» 


But  early  one  morning,  perceiving  Conon 
out  at  sea,  he  immediately  gave  chase,  to  inter- 
cept his  passage  to  Samoa,  that  he  might  not 
escape  thither.  Conon,  however,  made  the 
best  of  his  way  with  ships  that  went  at  s  grw1 
rate,  because  he  had  picked  the  best  rowers  out 
of  many  crews  to  make  up  a  few,  and  flit* t0 
Mitylene  of  Lesbos,  accompanied  by  two  of 
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the  ten  commanders,  Leon  and  Herasinides. 
Callicratidas  pursuing  with  a  hundred  and 
seventy  ships,  stood  into  the  harbour  along 
with  him.  And  Conon,  now  shut  up  by  the 
enemy  who  were  got  quite  round  him,  was 
obliged  to  engage  in  the  harbour,  and  lost 
thirty  ships,  but  their  crews  escaped  to  land, 
and  the  forty  remaining  ships  of  his  fleet  he 
drew  ashore  under  the  walls  of  Mitylene.  But 
Callicratidas,  having  moored  his  ships  in  the 
harbour,  besieged  the  place.  He  was  entirely 
master  of  the  road ;  and,  having  sent  a  sum- 
mons to  the  Methymneans  to  march  up  with 
their  whole  military  force,  he  also  fetched  over 
the  troops  from  Chios.  Now  too  he  received 
the  money  from  Cyrus.  J^ 

But  Conon,  now  that  Mitylene  was  invested 
both  by  land  and  sea,  and  all  importation  of 
provisions  was  effectually  cut  off,  and  great 
Bombers  of  people  were  crowded  into  the  city, 
tad  the  Athenians  sent  him  no  aid,  because 
Utterly  ignorant  of  his  situation,  drew  two  of 
aii  best  sailers  into  the  water  before  it  was 
d**t  tnd  completely  manned  them  with  the  best 
lowers  he  could  pick  out  from  the  fleet  He 
then  made  the  soldiers  go  down  below  decks, 
and  flowed  the  materials  of  defence.  *  During 
the  whole  day  they  were  at  work  on  board : 
and  in  the  evening,  so  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he 
B*de  them  all  go  again  on  shore,  that  the  ene- 
nv  night  gain  no  suspicion  of  his  design.  But 
*n  the  fifth  day,  having  got  a  moderate  stock 
of  provision  on  board,  exactly  at  noon,  when 
fa  enemy  who  blocked  him  up  were  drowsy 
*Mh  heat,  and  some  were  taking  their  repose, 
fay  expeditiously  stood  out  of  the  harbour. 
Ote  of  the  ships  made  the  best  of  its  way  to 
Htlleipont,  but  the  other  stretched  out  to  sea* 
The  enemy,  who  blocked  him  up,  made  haste 
to  prevent  their  escape,  each  ship  as  fast  as 
fay  could  clear,  by  cutting  away  the  cables  and 
Uchora,  alarming  the  crews,  calling  the  men 
00  board  who  had  been  taking  their  repasts  on 
fare,  and  were  now  flocking  down  to  the 
•fcpi  in  a  violent  hurry.  At  length,  having* 
fM  on  board  their  vessels,  they  gave  chase  to 
fathip  that  stretched  out  to  sea,  and  at  sun- 
*t  eame  up  with  her.  And  after  a  struggle 
taxing  themselves  masters  of  her,  they  took 
her  in  tow,  ai  "  brought  her  back  with  all  her 
crew  on  board  to  the  naval  station.  But  the 
•hip,  that  took  her  course  towards  the  Helles- 
pont, completed  her  escape,  and  carried  the 
Hews  of  the  siege  to  Athens. 


Diomedon,  who  went  to  the  aid  of  Conon 
thus  besieged,  came  to  an  anchor  with  twelve 
ships  in  the  road  of  Mitylene.  But  Callicrati- 
das, having  suddenly  borne  down  upon  him, 
seized  ten  of  his  ships  at  once,  whilst  Diome- 
don fled  away  with  his  own  and  with  another 
vessel. 

The  Athenians,  having  received  advice  of 
all  that  happened,  and  of  the  siege,  immediately 
decreed  an  aid  to  consist  of  a  hundred  and  ten 
ships,  compelling  all  of  an  age  to  bear  arms  t£ 
go  on  board,  as  wcty  slaves  as  freemen..  Andy 
having  manned  out  the  hundred  and  ten  ships 
in  the  space  of  thirty  days,  they  put  to  sea : 
nay,  even  many  of  those  persons  who  belonged 
to  the  cavalry  of  the  state  went  on  board  this 
fleet  They  first  touched  at  Samoa,  and  fronv 
thence  took  ten  sail  of  Samians.  They  col-  — 
lected  also  above  thirty  ships  more  from  the  ** 
rest  of  the  confederates,  obliging  men  of  all 
conditions  to  go  on  board.  All  vessels  too 
they  met  at  sea  were  embargoed,  so  that  they 
amounted  at  last  to  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  sail.  Callicratidas,  having  received  intel-  e»** 
ligence  that  this  aid  was  come  to  Samos,  left 
fifty  ships  under  the  command  of  Eteonicus  to 
continue  the  siege :  but,  putting  to  sea  himself 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty,  he  took  his  even- 
ing-repast at  Cape  Malea  in  Lesbos  over- 
against  Mitylene.  This  very  evening  the 
Athenians  were  taking  their  repast  at  Argi-  ^ 
nuse,  which  is  over-against  the  isle  of  Lesbos. 
But  in  the  night-time  perceiving  fires,  and 
some  persons  bringing  him  intelligence  that 
"  they  are  the  Athenians,"  he  set  sail  at  dead 
of  night,  with  a  design  to  fall  suddenly  amongst 
them.  The  great  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  in 
the  night,  accompanied  with  thunder,  prevent- 
ed him  from  going  across.  But  at  break  of 
day,  when  the  tempest  was  ceased,  he  sailed 
over  to  Arginuss,  where  upon  the  left  the 
Athenians  were  dawn  out  at  sea  in  line  of  bat- 
tle in  the  following  disposition : 

Aristocrates  with  fifteen  ships  was  posted  on 
the  left ;  next  him  was  Diomedon  with  fifteen 
more.  Pericles  was  posted  behind  Aristo- 
crates, and  Herasinides  behind  Diomedon. 
Next  to  Diomedon  were  the  Samians  with  ten 
ships  drawn  up  in  line  a-head ;  a  Samian  by 
name  Hippeus  had  the  command  of  the  Sami- 
ans. Next  them  were  ten  ships  of  private 
captains,  these  also  in  the  line  a-head ;  and  af- 
ter them,  three  ships  of  the  commanders-in- 
chief  and  the  rest  of  the  confederates.    Proto- 
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inachus  with  fifteen  ships  commanded  the 
right;  next  him  was  Thrasylus  with  fifteen 
more.  Lysias  with  an  equal  number  of  ships 
was  posted  behind  Protomachus ;  and  Aristo- 
genes  behind  Thrasylus.  They  had  made  this 
disposition  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  breaking 
through  their  line ;  for  their  ships  sailed  worse 
than  those  of  the  enemy. 

But  all  the  ships  of  the  Lacedemonians  were 
drawn  up  in  a  single  line,  with  a  view  of  being 
ready,  as  they  were  better  sailers,  to  break 
through  and  tack  about  again  upon  the  enemy  ; 
and  Callicratidas  commanded  in  their  right  wing. 
Yet  Hermon  the  Megarean,  who  was  steers- 
man to  Callicratidas,  told  him  now  it  was  most 
advisable  for  him  to  sheer  off  in  time,  since 
the  ships  of  the  Athenians  were  far  superior  in 
number  to  his  own."  Callicratidas  made  him 
this  reply — "  Sparta  will  not  be  worse  inhabited 
when  I  am  dead,  but  it  would  be  infamous  in 
me  to  flee." 

And  now  the  fleets  engaged  in  a  fight  of 
long  continuance.  At  first,  all  the  ships  kept 
close  together,  yet  afterwards  were  separately 
engaged.  But  so  soon  as  Callicratidas  was 
tumbled  into  the  sea  by  the  Bhock  of  his  ship 
when  she  struck  on  an  enemy,  and  was  never 
seen  any  more,  and  Protomachus  with  those 
posted  with  him  on  the  right  had  defeated  the 
enemy's  left ;  then  began  the  flight  of  the  Pc- 
loponnesians  to  Chios,  though  most  of  them 
fled  to  Phocea ;  and  the  Athenians  sailed  back 
again  to  Arginuse.  Five  and  twenty  ships  of 
the  Athenians  were  lost  in  this  action  with 
their  crews,  some  few  men  excepted,  who 
swam  ashore.  But  on  the  Peloponnesian  side 
nine  ships  belonging  to  Lacedacmon  were  lost, 
though  the  whole  number  of  them  was  but  ten, 
and  upwards  of  sixty  more  belonging  to  the 
rest  of  the  confederates. 

It  was  now  judged  expedient  by  the  Athe- 
nian commanders  to  order  Theramcncs  and 
Thrasybulus,  who  commanded  ships,  and  some 
other  officers,  with  seven  and  forty  of  the  ships, 
to  sail  round  to  the  wrecks  and  fetch  off  the 
men ;  and  to  proceed  with  the  rest  to  Mity- 
lene  against  the  fleet  commanded  by  Eteoni- 
cus.  But  in  these  designs  they  were  prevented 
by  a  gale  of  wind  which  grew  to  be  a  violent 
tempest.  Upon  which  they  erected  a  trophy, 
and  passed  the  night  at  Arginuse. 

In  the  meantime,  a  fly-boat  had  carried 
Eteonicus  the  news  of  the  late  battle  at  sea. 
But  he  sent  the  boat  out  again  with  an  order 


to  those  on  board,  to  move  silently  off  without 
saying  a  syllable  to  any  person  whatever,  and 
soon  after  to  return  again  to  the  naval  station 
crowned  with  garlands,  and  shouting  aloud, 
that  "  Callicratidas  had  gained  a  victory  at  set," 
and  that  "  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed." They  punctually  observed  his  in- 
structions. And  when  they  returned  again, 
Eteonicus  offered  up  a  sacrifice  for  the  good 
tidings  they  brought  He  then  issued  an  order 
to  the  soldiers  to  take  their  evening  repast,  and 
to  the  sutlers  quietly  to  carry  all  their  eflecta 
on  board,  and  sail  away  in  the  ships  with  all 
expedition  to  Chios,  for  the  wind  favoured  the 
passage ;  whilst  he  himself,  after  setting  his 
camp  on  fire,  drew  off  the  land-army  to  Me- 
thymne.  And  now  Conon,  having  got  his 
ships  afloat,  as  the  enemy  was  gone  and  the 
wind  considerably  abated,  went  out  to  sea,  tod 
met  the  Athenians  who  were  under  sail  from 
ArginuKE.  He  told  them  what  Eteonicia 
had  done,  upon  which  the  Athenians  put  in- 
to Mitylene.  From  thence  they  proceeded 
to  Chios ;  but  being  unable  to  do  any  thing 
there  against  the  enemy,  they  stood  sway  for 
Samos. 

VII.  But  at  Athens  the  people  turned  out 
all  the  commanders  excepting  Conon,  to  whom 
they  assigned  for  his  colleagues  Adimantua  and 
Philocles.  However,  of  those  who  commanded 
in  the  late  engagement,  Protomachus  and  Aria- 
togenes  returned  not  to  Athens,  but.  six  of 
them  came  home,  namely  Pericles  and  Diome- 
don,  and  Lysias  and  Aristocrates,  and  Thraay- 
lus  and  Herasinides.  Archedcmus,  who  at 
this  time  was  the  greatest  demagogue  in  Athena, 
and  had  the  management  of  all  affairs  relating 
to  Decclca,  laying  a  fine1  upon  Herasinides, 
preferred  an  accusation  against  him  in  public 
court,  importing,  that  "  he  had  embezzled  some 
money  from  Hellespont  belonging  to  the  state,11 
and  charged  him  farther  with  misdemeanor* 
during  his  command.  It  was  adjudged  by  the 
court  that  "  {ierasinides  be  committed  to  pri- 
son." After  this,  the  commanders  made  their 
report  in  full  senate  about  the  late  engagement 
at  sea,  and  the  violence  of  the  storm.  Bat 
Timocrates  having  moved,  that  « the  rest  of 
the  commanders  as  well  as  Herasinides  should 
be  imprisoned  in  order  to  be  te'nl  by  Unpeo- 
ple of  Athens,*'  the  senate  orttered  their  com- 
I 

»  I  read  is-^IOlijv  for  irrnacvXir*,  on  the  authority* 
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mitmenL    In  the  next  place  a  general  assem- 
bly of  the  people  was  holden,  in  which  several 


persona  preferred  accusations  against  the  com-   which  he  had  moved  to  have  it  drawn  tip : 


manders,  though  Theramenes  distinguished  him- 
self most  on  this  occasion.  He  affirmed  "  they 
ought  to  be  brought  to  a  trial  for  not  fetching 
off  the  men  from  the  wrecks."  He  produced 
their  own  letter  sent  by  them  to  the  senate  and 
people  as  full  evidence  that  "no  necessary 
avocation  had  prevented  their  doing  it,  since 
they  alleged  no  other  excuse  but  the  storm." 
Each  of  the  commanders  was  then  permitted 
to  make  a  short  apology  for  himself;  the  course 
of  law  did  not  yet  allow  them  to  make  a  formal 
defence.  They  made  a  bare  recital  of  facts, 
that  «•  they  had  stood  out  to  sea  in  quest  of  the 
enemy :  had  given  an  order  to  proper  officers 
amongst  the  captains  of  the  ships,  nay,  to  such 
as  had  formerly  commanded  fleets  to  Thera- 
menes, and  Thrasybulus,  and  some  others  of 
equal  rank,  to  fetch  off  the  men  from  the 
wrecks.  If  any  therefore  were  accountable  for 
nonperformance  of  this  point,  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  charged  upon  them  alone  who  received 
the  order  to  perform  it :  and  yet  (they  continvT 
ed)  the  accusation  preferred  against  ourselves 
shall  not  msike  us  deviate  from  truth,  by  assign- 
ing any  other  reason  for  their  not  having  done 


it  than  the  violence  of  the  storm."     They  then'  "was  already  begun  against  Callixenus,  fpr  pro- 


called  upon  the  pilots  and  many  other  persons 
who  were  on  board  the  ships  to  give  their  evi- 


dence in  confirmation  of  the  truth.     By  such*  »mus  the  son  of  Peisionax,  and  some  other  lead- 


pleas  they  mollified  the  people,  many  of  whom 
immediately  rose  up,  and  offered  to  be  security 
for  their  future  appearance.  It  was  resolved, 
however,  "  to  adjourn  the  affair  to  another 
assembly ;"  (for  it  was  now  so  late  in  the 
evening  that  they  could  not  distinguish  the 
majority  of  hands)  "  the  senate  in  the  mean- 
time to  draw  up  a  resolution  to  be  reported 
to  the  people  in  what  manner  they  should  be 
tried." 

The  Apaturian  festival  now  came  on,  in 
which  it  is  the  custom  for  fathers  of  families 
and  near  relations  to  entertain  one  another. 
Theramenes  therefore  and  his  party  employed 
the  festival  in  dressing  up  a  number  of  persons 
in  mourning  garments,  having  first  shaven  them 
clean  to  the  skin,  who  were  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  assembly  of  the  people  for  the  re- 
lations of  such  as  had  perished  on  the  wrecks. 
They  also  prevailed  upon  Callixenus  to  accuse 
tie  commanders  in  form  before  the  senate. 
The  general  assembly  was  afterwards  holden, 


when  the  senate  reported  their  resolution  by  the 
mouth  of  Callixenus,  and  in  the  very  words  in 


"  Whereas  in  the  last  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  only  the  accusers  of  the  commanders, 
but  also  the  commanders  themselves,  were 
heard  in  their  own  justification :  let  the  people 
of  Athens  proceed  to  give  their  votes  by  tribes. 
Let  two  urns  be  placed  for  every  tribe.  In 
each  tribe  let  the  herald  proclaim—'  As  many 
as  are  of  opinion  that  the  commanders  have 
misbehsved  in  not  fetching  off  from  the  wrecks 
the  men  who  had  earned  them  a  victory,  let 
such  cast  their  ballots  into  this  urn  ;  as  many 
as  are  of  the  contrary  opinion,  into  that  And 
if  a  majority  declare  them  guilty,  let  them  be 
sentenced  to  death,  let  them  be  delivered  over 
to  the  public  executioners,  let  their  estates  be 
confiscated,  reserving  a  tenth  part  for  the  god- 
dess.' " 

And  now  a  person  stood  forth  in  the  assem- 
bly who  affirmed,  that  "  he  had  swam  ashore 
upon  a  barrel  of  flour :  that  the  poor  wretches 
who  were  lost  had  solemnly  conjured  him,  if 
he  escaped  with  life,  to  tell  the  people  of  Athens, 
that  their  commanders  would  not  save  the  lives 
of  those  very  men  who  had  fought  with  the 
utmost  bravery  for  their  country."    A  clamour 


posing  a  method  of  procedure  that  was  mani- 
fectly  against  due  course  of  law.    Euryptole- 


ing  men  amongst  the  people,  declared  them- 
selves of  this  opinion.  But  the  multitude 
roared  aloud,  that  "  Athens  was  undone,  if  the 
people  were  restrained  from  proceeding  at  their 
own  discretion."  Upon  this  a  motion  was 
made  by  Lyciscus,  that  "  whoever  interrupted 
the  free  votes  of  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
should  be  involved  in  the  same  sentence  that 
was  given  against  the  commanders."  This 
motion  was  approved  by  a  loud  tumultuous 
shout  from  the  multitude,  and  the  others  are 
forced  to  withdraw  their  opposition ;  but  now 
again,  the  presidents  refusing  to  put  a  question 
which  was  contrary  to  law,  Callixenus  stood  up 
again,  and  accused  them  for  their  refusal.  The 
people  demanded  aloud,  that  "  such  of  them  as 
refused  should  be  called  to  account."  This 
terrified  the  presidents,  who  immediately 
declared  they  were  ready  to  comply,  all  but 
Socrates  the  son  of  8ophroniscus,  who  still  in- 
sisted that  "  he  would  not  do  an  act  which  was 
not  according  to  law."     But  «&«t  >&^'&qx<to- 
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toleams  torn  op,  end  epoko  thus  inMvour  of 
tfm  commanders: 

«I  rise  op,  my  feHow-citiBene  of  Athens, 
portly  with  o  design  to  blame  ay  boot  and  dear 
relation  Peridot,  and  my  friend  Diomodon ;  and 
partly  to  offer  tome  plea  in  their  behalf;  and 
farther  to  give  you  such  advice,  aoinmy  opinion 
will  beet  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Athenian 
state.  I  therefore  blame  my  relation  and  my 
friend  for  pereneding  their  ooUoagnea  in  the 
command  to  insert  in  the  letter  they  worn  do* 
eiroustossnd  to  the  eenata  and  yon,  mat  they 
hadien^anoTdertoTheramerieeazHlThraey- 
bulus  to  repair  with  forty -coven  abipe  to  the 
wrecks,  and  foteh  off  the  men,  which  order 
was  never  put  in  execution.  In  coneeqnenee 
of  this,  they  are  now  involved  in  the  gnilt  of  a 
crime  which  othera  separately  incurred :  and,  in 
requital  for  all  their  humanity,  are  now,  by  the 
treachery  of  those  very  persons  and  a  party  here, 
brought  into  imminent  danger  of  their  lives.  No 
danger  neither,  if  you  will  but  comply  with  my 
advice,  and  obey  the  dictates  of  piety  and  jus- 
tice. And  by  this  means  yon  will  best  be  enabled 
to  discover  all  the  truth,  and  preserve  your- 
selves from  a  subsequent  fit  of  remorse,  when 
in  process  of  time,  convinced  that  yon  have 
enormously  offended  both  against  heaven  and 
your  own  selves. 

<•  Let  me  therefore  recommend  such  a  con- 
duct to  you,  as  will  guard  you  from  all  decep- 
tion either  by  myself  or  by  any  other  person,  as 
will  clearly  discover  the  guilty,  how  far  they  all 
and  in  what  degree  each  person  amongst  them  is 
guilty,  and  will  enable  you  to  assign  the  pro- 
per measure  of  punishment  to  each.  Indulge 
them  therefore  with  only  one  day,  if  more  time 
must  not  be  granted,  to  make  their  defence ; 
and  pay  a  higher  deference  to  your  own  than  to 
the  judgment  of  other  men.  And  all  of  you 
know,  my  fellow-citiaens  of  Athens,  that  the 
law  of  Canonus  is  still  in  force,  which  enacts, 
that  '  if  any  person  hath  aggrieved  the  people 
of  Athens,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  and  brought 
to  a  trial  before  the  people :  and,  in  case  he  be 
convicted,  shall  be  put  to  desth  and  thrown 
into  the  pit,  his  goods  and  chattels  to  be  for- 
feited to  the  state,  reserving  the  tenth  part  for 
the  goddess.'  By  this  law  I  exhort  you  to  try 
the  commanders;  and  by  heaven  to  begin,  if 
you  think  proper,  with  Pericles  my  own  rela- 
tion. It  would  be  baseness  indeed  in  myself 
to  place  a  higher  value  upon  him  than  upon  my 
country. 


«  But  ifyou  rather  daseaoi!*  try  u^lyfc 
other  law  against  persons)  aosamsj  of  atflftp 
and  treason,  which  enacts  that  'if  any  net 
betrays  the  city  or  robe  the  temples,  he  snf 
be  tried  in  the  courts  of  judicature;  aad,f 
adjudged  to  die,  shell  not  bo  buried  m  Aula, 
his  goods  and  chattels  to  bo  foisaisud  si  if 


«  Make  nee  of  either  of  these  lew*,  an  hV 
low-cinxene.  Let  a  separate  day  be  asnjsal 
foe  the  trial  of  each:  that  day  to  beeMM 
into1  three  parts;  in  the  first  of  whkhyei 
ought  to  assemble  and  give  yoor  baOooi  waste 
or  no  they  ought  to  be  pot  upon  their  taali  h 
the  second,  the  accusation  should  be  oawl 
against  mem;  in  the  third,  they  eWett  ■ 
board  in  their  own  defence.  And  tf  rail  aw 
mod  be  observed,  the  guilty  WiH  receive  fa 
eeverest  punishment,  and  the  innocent  beam! 
by  yon,  Athenians,  and  not  be  pat  to  dent  If 
an  iniquitous  condemnation.  Ton  than,  oft" 
out  offending  heaven,  without  violating  fm 
oaths,  will  judge  them  according  to  law,  as! 
will  not  make  war  in  combination  wa%Af 
Lacedennoniane  by  potting  to  death  wrJheet  t 
trial,  in  express  violation  of  the  laws,  the  wry 
men  who  have  taken  eeventy  of  their  sis]*,  as! 
gained  a  notable  victory  over  them. 

«  But  of  what  are  you  afraid,  that  you  sit  k 
such  vehement  haste  to  pass  a  sentence  1  An 
you  afraid  of  losing  your  right  to  put  to  deeA 
or  to  save  whom  you  please,  in  case  yon  by 
men  in  a  regular  conformity  with  and  net  it 
open  violation  of  the  law  1  Tee ;  suck  «* 
the  motive  of  Callixenus,  when  he  pewaiel 
the  senate  to  subject  them  all  to  one  sumner/ 
vote  from  the  people.  Yet  this  wsy  perinfi 
you  may  put  an  innocent  man  to  death ;  tsi 
then,  in  a  subsequent  fit  of  remorse,  yoa  any 
bitterly  reflect  what  a  dreadful  and  unj 
act  you  have  committed;  and  more 
still,  if  you  iniquitously  put  to  death  a  nmsbtf 
of  them.  Horrible  indeed  would  the  proce- 
dure be,  if  you,  the  very  persons  that  indslfel 
Aristarchus,  who  formerly  overturned  tbf 
popular  government,  and  afterwards  betrtyw 
Oenoe  to  our  enemies  the  Thebane,  with  s  &*! 
of  his  own  appointment  to  make  bis  defeo* 
and  observed  every  form  of  law  in  regard  tf 
him,  should  deny  every  indulgence  and  •*** 
right  to  commanders  who  in  all  respects  h*" 

Pari*  Ed.  marg.  reading,  p.  450,  S&4  tat  Appendix. 
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red  your  expectations,  and  have  gained  a 
r  <fver  your  enemies !  Forbid  it  heaven, 
trjenians  should  behave  in  such  a  man- 
Keep  your  attention  fixed  on  the  laws, 
•■  which  are  entirely  your  own,  on  laws 
ose  immediate  influence  you  have  been 
tily  exalted ;  and,  let  it  never  enter  your 
to  deviate  from  them.  Bring  back  your 
its  to  the  sole  consideration  of  the  mat- 
'  met,  in  which  your  commanders  seem 
e  incurred  your  displeasure, 
ir,  after  they  had  obtained  the  victory  at 
d  were  returned  to  their  station,  it  was 
don's  advice,  that  the  whole  fleet  should 
d*  in  regular  line  to  fetch  off  the  disabled 
rod  the  crews  on  board  them.  Herasin- 
vas  for  repairing  immediately  with  the 
fleet  against  the  enemy  at  Mitylene. 
jhoM  declared  for  the  execution  of  both 
points,  by  leaving  part  of  the  fleet  be- 
and  going  with  the  rest  against  the  ene- 
His  advice  received  the  general  approba- 
Each  commander  was  to  leave  throe 
of  his  own  division  ;  the  number  of  the 
anders  was  eight ;  besides  the  ten  ships 
ring  to  private  captains,  and  the  ten  be- 
ig  to  the  Samians,  and  the  three  ships  be- 
g  to  the  commander-in-chief.  All  these 
er  are  forty-seven,  four  for  the  care  of 
disabled  vessel,  which  were  twelve  in 
rhe  officers  left  behind  to  command 
were  Thrasybalus  and  Theramenes,  that 
rheramenes,  who  in  the  lost  assembly 
d  these  commanders;  and  then,  with 
at  of  the  fleet,  they  went  out  to  sea 
it  the  enemy. 

i  what  article  therefore  hath  their  con- 
Men  defective  or  inglorious  1  If  the  be- 
ir  hath  been  faulty  in  regard  to  the  ene- 
bose  who  went  out  against  the  enemy 
by  all  the  rules  of  justice  to  be  account- 
or  it.  But  such  only  as  were  assigned 
ch  off  the  men,  and  yet  did  not  execute 
der  of  their  superiors,  should  be  put  on 
trial  for  not  fetching  them  off.  Thus 
indeed  I  can  safely  allege  in  vindication 
irasybulus  and  Theramenes  too,  that  the 
prevented  them  from  executing  that  or- 
The  persons  who  by  good  fortune  were 
ved,  are  evidence  that  tms  is  true;  in 


which  number  is  one  of  your  own  command- 
ers, who  escaped  with  life  from  one  of  the 
wrecks ;  and  whom,  though  then  he  stood  in 
need  of  all  their  assistance,  they  now  will  have 
involved  in  the  same  sentence  with  those  who 
were  to  bring  it,  and  yet  brought  it  not 

"  Take  care,  therefore,  my  fellow-citizens 
of  Athens,  that  successful  as  you  are,  you  act 
not  the  part  of  men  who  are  on  the  brink  of 
despair  and  ruin ;  that,  instead  of  submission 
to  the  gods  in  points  that  are  subject  to  their 
will  alone,  you  condemn  not  men  for  treachery 
when  they  were  incapable  of  acting  at  all,  since 
the  violence  of  the  storm  entirely  prevented 
the  execution  of  orders.  Tou  would  behave 
much  more  agreeably  to  justice  if  you  honour- 
ed your  victorious  commanders  with  crowns, 
rather  than,  in  compliance  with  the  instigations 
of  wicked  men,  to  punish  them  with  death." 

Euryptolemus,  after  this  address,  proceeded 
to  move,  that "  the  accused  should  be  separate- 
ly put  on  their  trials  according  to  the  law  of 
Canonus."  The  proposal  of  the  senate  was 
that  "  one  summary  vote  should  be  passed  up- 
on them  all."  Upon  holding  up  of  hands,  a 
majority  appeared  for  the  motion  of  Eurypto- 
lemus. But  as  Menecles  entered  a  protest 
against  the  regularity  of  it,  and  of  course  the 
question  was  put  again,  it  was  carried  for  the 
proposal  of  the  senate.  And  after  this  they 
condemned  to  death  the  eight  commanders  in 
the  sea-fight  of  Arginuss.  Six  of  them,  who 
were  now  at  Athena;  were  actually  put  to 
death.  Tet  no  long  time  after  the  Athe- 
nians repented  of  what  they  had  done,  and 
passed  a  decree,  that  "  the  persons  who  had 
beguiled  the  people  in  this  matter  should  be 
impeached  for  the  crime,  and  procure  bail  till 
they  should  be  brought  to  a  trial,  Callixenus 
in  particular  to  be  one  of  the  number."  Four 
other  persons  were  also  impeached,  and  were 
kept  in  safe  custody  by  their  own  bail.  But 
the  sedition  breaking  out  afterwards  in  the 
city,  in  which  Cleophon  was  killed,  they  all 
made  their  escape  before  they  could  be  brought 
to  a  trial.  Callixenus,  however,  who  after- 
wards returned  to  Athens  with  those  who 
came  up  from  the  Pireus  into  the  city,  was 
so  universally  detested,  that  he  starved  himself 
to  death. 
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Tux  soldiers  that  were  at  Chios  with  Ete- 
ricoa  subsisted  during  summer  on  the  fruits 
f  the  season,  and  the  money  they  earned  by 
OTking  in  the  fields.  But  when  winter  came 
a,  and  they  had  no  subsistence,  and  were  both 
■ked  and  barefoot,  they  ran  into  cabals,  and 
>nned  a  conspiracy  to  make  seizure  of  Chios. 
:  was  agreed  amongst  them,  that  all  such  as 
PPfoved  of  the  scheme  should  carry  a  reed  in 
lair  hands,  in  order  to  discover  to  each  other  a 
**t  account  of  their  numbers.  Eteonicus, 
'ho  had  gained  intelligence  of  the  plot,  was 
*8%  perplexed  in  what  manner  to  disconcert 
■»  because  of  the  great  number  of  those  who 
"tied  reeds.  He  judged  it  too  hazardous  to 
***ck  them  openly,  lest  they  should  run  to 
rn*;  and  then,  seizing  the  city  and  turning 
■fcmies,  might  ruin  all  affairs  at  Chios  in  case 
ty  prevailed.  On  the  other  side  he  thought 
Would  be  dreadful  to  destroy  so  many  persons 
Q°  Were  old  confederates,  which  might  open 
*  mouths  of  the  rest  of  Greece  against  them, 
■^  give  the  soldiery  an  aversion  to  the  service. 
*king  therefore  along  with  him  fifteen  persons 
'fcfed  with  daggers,  he  walked  about  the  city ; 
*d  lighting  on  a  fellow  who  had  a  disorder  in 
m  eyes,  and  was  just  come  from  the  surgeon's, 
Uh  a  reed  in  his  hand,  he  killed  him  on  the 
*&  Hereupon  a  tumult  beginning  to  rise, 
tdsome  demanding  "  for  what  reason  that  man 
H  lulled?"  Eteonicus  orders  them  to  be 
vwered  aloud,  «  because  he  carried  a  reed." 
i»  answer  was  no  sooner  given,  than  all  such 

carried  reeds  threw  them  instantly  away ; 
ny  one  within  hearing  was  afraid  lest  he 
>ald  have  been  seen  with  one  of  them  in  his 
uL    Eteonicus,  titer  ibis,  having  assembled 


the  Chians,  issued  out  an  order  to  them  to  ad- 
vance a  proper  sum  of  money,  that  the  seamen 
might  receive  their  pay,  and  all  kinds  of  mutiny 
be  prevented.  The  Chians  advanced  the  money, 
and  then  Eteonicus  ordered  all  the  men  on 
hoard.  Repairing  afterwards  on  hoard  every 
vessel  in  its  turn,  he  encouraged  and  he  advised 
them  much,  as  if  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  late  conspiracy,  and  then  distributed  a 
month's  pay  to  each. 

The  Chians  and  the  rest  of  the  confederates, 
assembling  afterwards  at  Ephesus,  determined 
to  send  ambassadors  to  Lacedsmon  concerning 
the  present  state  of  their  affairs,  who  were  to 
make  their  report,  and  then  desire,  that  "  Ly- 
sander  might  be  sent  to  command  the  fleet," 
who  had  highly  recommended  himself  to  the 
alliance  during  his  former  command,  and  by 
gaining  the  sea-fight  at  Notium.  The  ambas- 
sadors were  accordingly  despatched  away,  and 
with  them  some  envoys  for  Cyrus,  who  were 
to  second  them.  But  the  Lacedemonians  com- 
plied only  so  far  as  to  send  Lysander  to  he  the 
lieutenant,  for  they  appointed  Aracus  to  he 
admiral-in-chief:  for  their  law  doth  not  per- 
mit the  same  person  to  he  twice  in  the  chief 
command.  The  fleet  therefore  was  resigned 
to  Lysander,  when  twenty-seven  yean  of  the 
war  were  now  completed. 

In  this  year  Cyrus  put  to  death  Autohawacea 
and  Mitreus,  the  sons  of  a  sister  of  Darius  and 
daughter  of  Artaxerxes,  who  was  father  of  Da- 
rius, because  at  meeting  him  they  had  not  drawn 
their  hands  within  the  sleeve,  a  compliment  paid 
to  the  king  alone.  The  sleeve  reacheth  down 
below  the  hand,  and  the  person  who  draws  his 
hand  within  it  is  incapable  of  doing  any  act  at 
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all.  Hicrsmcner.  and  hi«  wife  represented  lo 
Psrius,  that  he  could  not  in  justice  connive  nt 
■ucli  outrageous  behaviour.  Darius  therefore, 
im-rciuling  himself  much  out  of  order,  tend* 
courier!  u>  Cyrus  lo  summon  him  to  court. 

In  the  following  rammer  (when  Archytaa 
presided  in  the  college  of  epliori,  anil  Alexius 
*n  Archon  at  Athena)  Lyaandrr,  now  arrived 
at  Ephesus,  aenda  for  Eleonicus  with  tlic  AJM 
from  Chim.  and  collected  ail  the  real  from  their 
aorcral  notions  into  one  grand  fleet,  lie  refitted 
thorn  si)  for  service,  and  Km  building  other!  at 
Antaiidroe.  He  also  made  Cyrua  a  visit,  and 
anked  for  money.  Cyrus  told  him.  that  "  nl!  his 
father's  money,  and  a  great  deal  morr  W ide»  had 
already  heea  expended,"  reciting  particularly, 
what  each  admiral  in  chief  hod  received  :  how- 
■  wr.  be  gave  him  a  supply.  Lysatidcr,  thun 
furnished  with  money,  assigned  proper  com. 
Wanders  to  the  ships,  and  paid  the  seamen  their 
arrears.  In  the  meantime  the  Athenian  com- 
mander* were  making,  preparations  at  Samoa  to 
go  out  lo  sea  with  the  fleet. 

At   this  juncture  Cyrus  sent  again  for   Ly. 


from  his  father,  with  tliu  news,  tin 
much  out  of  order  and  wanted  to  see  him,"  br- 
ing now  at  Thamncria  in  Media  near  the  Cadu- 
■ians,  against  whom  he  had  marched  because 
they  had  revolted.  When  Lysander  was  come, 
he  expressly  forbade  him  "  to  engage  the 
t   sea,   unless   he  had   by  far  the 


infesting  the  coasts  belonging  to  the  Line  t  llii? 
even  sailed  u)i  to  CloM  arul  Eptirau*.  sud  not 
[pirjmrini  fur  battle.  They  ajaodated  also  it 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  Menander,  Ttitsiia, 
and  Cephisedotns.  l.ysamlrr  wu  (»>w  not 
lug  aliiiif  Ionia,  from  iihodas  towards  fr 
Hellespont,  and  lite  track  of  * 


<:, 


i  also  at  m,  bdog  baonJ  It 
Chios ;  for  Ana  was  entirely  against  UW 
Lyaandv  from  Abyilus  sailed  up  la  l.taipv 
cus,  which  was  n.uf  nictate  Willi  the  Alhraun* 
The  A  by  dentins  and  other*  smcsW  fosn 
troops  thither  by  land.  Thry  iv«n  conraatsbl 
by  Thorax  the  i.Mmlrtnnnlan  ;  and  ssanuBx* 
Lsmpancus  they  lake  it  by  storm.  The  wslint 
plundered  this  city,  a  rich  one,  and  pUntlUIJ 
stocked  with  wine  and  ollwr  ntmliul  atom: 
but  I.yaander  dunmaed  all  persons  thalwm 
free  without  a  ransom.  Tho  Albanian,  wto 
,:-.  :  V  ,-h. ,..-,!  hii,,.  r,,  ..■  n..w  imnJ  it  Dn 
in  the  CharnoiMW!,  with  a  bundled  and  net"! 
ships.  Here  they  had  do  soonn  talsn  that 
rapaat,  than  rums  i«  hragfet  ihem  ofmliMW 
been  done  at  T.ainpaacua,  when  imrrndiiU* 
tlicy  proceed  to  Soslos :  from  whence,  sfia" 
victualing  with  the  utmi>«t  deajmtdi.  tbry  «U 
into  .ligos-poumos,  ovcr-ac d 
The  distnnen  uclwncn  them  umu  the  Hell* 
pent  is  about  'lilWn  stadia  I  am!  hm  tW 
took  tlieir  evening  repast.  Nieht  rinses: 
but  so  toon  as  it  was  break  of  day,  Lysnac 
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overcame,  the  same  number  of  days,  against 
him. 

I    Alcibiadea  from  his  own  fortremi  had  a  view 
'  of  the  Athenians  in  their  present  station,  on 
the  open  beach,  near  no  city,  and  obliged  to  go 
i  'fifteen  stadia  from  their  ships  to  fetch  provi- 
1  sions  from  8estos ;  whilst  the  enemy  lay  in  a 
I  harbour,  and  were  supplied  with  every  thing 
from  the  adjacent  city.  He  told  them  therefore 
« they  had  chosen  an  improper  station ;"  he  ad- 
vised them  to  remove  to  Sestos,  to  a  harbour 
and  to  a  city ;  «  Only  station  yourselves  there," 
said  he, "  and  you  will  be  able  to  fight  the  enemy 
at  your  own  discretion."    But  the  commanders, 
and  especially  Tydeus  and  Menander,  ordered 
him  to  be  gone— since  they,  and  not  he,  were 
■  at  present  in  the  command  of  the  fleet    Ac- 
cordingly he  went  his  way.2 

But  Lysander,  on  the  fifth  day  the  Athen- 
ians thus  came  over  to  offer  him  battle,  ordered 
those  who  followed  them  in  their  retreat,  that, 
«so  soon  as  they  saw  them  landed  again,  and 
straggled  about  the  Chersonese,"  which  they 
continued  to  do  more  and  more  every  succeed- 
ing day,  to  buy  provisions  at  a  great  distance, 
heartily  despising  Lysander  for  not  coming  out 
against  them,  "  they  should  immediately  re- 
turn, and  when  they  were  got  out  half  way, 
should  hoist  a  shield  up  in  the  air."  They 
punctually  obeyed  his  orders ;  and  Lysander  im- 
mediately made  the  signal  for  standing  out  to 
sea  with  all  expedition.  Thorax,  also,  with  the 
land  forces  under  his  command,  was  taken  on 
board  to  go  along  with  them.  Conon  no  sooner 
had  a  view  of  the  enemy,  than  he  made  a  sig- 
nal to  the  ships  to  be  ready  for  defence  with  all 
their  might.  But  as  the  seamen  were  dis- 
persed about,  some  ships  had  but  two  benches 
of  rowers  aboard,  some  only  one,  and  some  none 
at  all.  Conon's  own  ship,  with  about  seven 
more  and  the  Paralus,  had  their  crews  en 
board,  and  immediately  put  out  to  sea:  but 
ill  the  re«t  Lysander  took  close  to  the  shore. 
They  had  indeed  drawn  together  most  of  their 
men  on  the  land,  but  they  fled  away  to  places 
of  safety.  Conon  flying  with  nine  ships,  as  he 
found  all  was  over  with  the  Athenians,  sailed 
Up  to  Cape  Abarnis  near  Lampsacus,  and  car- 
ried from  thence  the  great  masts  belonging  to 

x  One  mile  and  a  half. 

•»  Thii  b  the  last  time  any  mention  is  made  of  Alcibi- 
4et,  who  euon  after,  through  tho  instigations  of  Critiai 
**wl  Lyaander,  was  treacherously  put  to  death  by  Pbar- 
fceabazu. 

32  • 


the  ships  of  Lysander.  And  then  with  eight 
ships  he  sailed  away  for  Cyprus  to  Evagoras, 
whilst  the  Paralus  went  for  Athens  to  notify 
what  had  happened.  But  Lysander  brought 
over  the  ships,  and  the  prisoners,  and  every 
thing  else  to  Lampsacus.  And  besides  others 
of  the  commanders,  he  had  got  for  his  prisoners 
Philocles  and  Adimantus.  But  the  very  day 
he  performed  these  exploits,  he  sent  away 
Theopompus  the  Milesian  partizan  to  Lace- 
daemon,  to  notify  what  had  been  done,  who 
performed  the  journey  in  three  days,  and  pub- 
lished the  victory. 

Lysander  afterwards  called  the  confederates 
together,  and  desired  their  advice  about  the 
prisoners.  On  this  occasion  many  bitter 
charges  were  exhibited  against  the  Athenians  : 
— "  what  sad  trangressors  they  had  formerly 
been ! — what  horrid  designs  they  would  have 
put  in  execution  had  they  obtained  the  victory, 
even  to  cut  off  the  right  hands  of  all  the 
prisoners  they  should  take !  They  had  thrown 
overboard  and  drowned  all  the  men  belonging 
to  two  ships  they  had  taken,  one  a  Corinthian, 
and  the  other  an  Andrian :  and  Philocles  was 
the  very  Athenian  commander  who  had  thus 
destroyed  them."  Much  more  was  said  at  this 
meeting,  and  a  resolution  was  taken  "  to  put 
all  the  Athenians  who  were  prisoners  to  death 
except  Adimantus,"  who  in  the  council  of  war 
had  singly  opposed  the  proposal  to  cut  offhands ; 
however,  he  was  charged  by  some  persons  with 
betraying  the  fleet  to  the  enemy.  Lysander 
therefore,  having  first  put  the  question  to  Phi- 
locles, who  had  thrown  the  Corinthians  and 
Andrian s  overboard — "  What  he  deserved  to 
suffer,  who  had  set  the  example  of  such  outra- 
geous behaviour  in  Greece  1"  put  him  instant- 
ly to  death. 

II.  And  so  soon  as  he  had  settled  affairs  at 
Lampsacus,  he  sailed  to  Byzantium  and  Chal- 
cedon.  They  gave  him  a  reception,  having 
first  sent  away  under  truce  the  Athenian  gar- 
risons. The  persons  indeed,  who  had  betrayed 
Byzantium  to  Alcibiadea,  fled  away  to  Pontus 
and  afterwards  to  Athens,  where  they  were 
naturalized. 

But  Lysander  sent  home  all  the  garrisons 
belonging  to  that  state,  and  all  Athenians 
whatever  that  fell  into  his  hands,  to  Athens ; 
thither  he  permitted  them  to  sail  without  any 
molestation,  but  no  where  else.  He  knew, 
that  the  greater  the  numbers  that  were  col- 
lected together  in  the  city  iiin>itaY>xva*,'ta* 
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sooner  they  must  want  the  necessaries  of  life. 
And  now  leaving  Sthenclaus  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian, to  be  commandant  of  Byzantium  and 
Chalcedon,  ho  himself  returned  to  Lampsacus 
and  refitted  the  fleet. 

At  Athens,  where  the  Paralus  arrived  in  the 
night,  the  calamity  was  told,  and  a  scream  of 
lamentation  ran  up  from  the  Pireus  through 
the  long  walls  into  the  city,  one  person  repeat- 
ing the  news  to  another;  insomuch  that  no 
single  soul  that  night  could  take  any  rest,  not 
merely  for  lamenting  those  who  were  lost,  but 
much  more  for  reflecting  what  themselves  in 
all  probability  were  soon  to  suffer — the  like  no 
doubt  as  themselves  had  inflicted  upon  the 
Melians,  when  they  had  reduced  by  siege  that 
colony  of  the  Lacedemonians,  on  the  Istians 
also,  and  Scioneans,  and  Toroueans,  and  .A2gi- 
nets,  and  many  other  people  in  Greece.  The 
next  day  they  summoned  a  general  assembly, 
in  which  <*  it  was  resolved  to  barricade  all  their 
harbours  excepting  one,  to  repair  their  walls, 
to  fix  proper  watches,  and  prepare  the  city  in 
all  respects  for  a  siege."  All  hands  accordingly 
were  immediately  at  work. 

Lysandcr,  who  now  from  the  Hellespont 
was  come  to  Lesbos  with  two  hundred  sail, 
took  in  and  re-settled  the  cities  in  that  island, 
and  especially  Mitylene.  Ho  also  sent  away 
to  the  towns  of  Thrace  ten  ships  commanded 
by  Etconicus,  who  reduced  every  thing  there 
into  subjection  to  the  Lacedemonians.  But 
immediately  after  the  fight  at  ./Lgos-po tamos 
all  Greece  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  ex- 
cepting Samos.  At  Samos  the  people,  having 
massacred  the '  nobility,  held  the  city  for  the 
Athenians. 

In  the  next  place,  Lysandcr  sent  notice  to 
Agis  at  Dccelea,  and  to  Lacedemon,  that  "  he 
is  sailing  up  with  two  hundred  ships."  The 
Lacedemonians  immediately  took  the  field  with 
their  own  force,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  except  the  Argives,  upon  receiving 
the  order  circulated  by  Pausanias  the  other 
king  of  Lacedemon.  When  they  were  all  as- 
sembled, he  marched  away  at  their  head,  and 
encamped  them  under  the  walls  of  Athens,  in 
the  place  of  exercise  called  the  Academy.  But 
Ly sander,  when  come  up  to  JSgina,  collected 
together  all  the  JBginete  he  could  possibly 
find,  and  replaced  them  in  their  city.  He  did 
the  same    to  the    Melians,    and  to    the  other 


people  who  formerly  had  been  dispossessed.  la 
the  next  place,  having  laid  8alumis  waste,  hi 
stationed  himself  before  the  Piraeus  with  a  ban 
dred  and  fifty  ships,  and  prevented  all  kind  of 
embarkations  from  entering  that  harbour. 

The  Athenians,  thus  besieged  both  by  lind 
and  sea,  and  destitute  of  ships,  of  allies,  and  of 
provisions,  were  miserably  perplexed  bow  to 
act  They  judged  they  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  suffering  what  without  provocation  them- 
selves had  made  others  suffer,  when  they  wan- 
tonly tyrannized  over  petty  states,  and  for  no 
other  reason  in  the  world  than  because  they 
were  confederate  with  the  state  of  Lacedemon. 
From  these  considerations,  alter  restoring  Is 
their  full  rights  and  privileges  such  as  were  un- 
der the  sentence  of  infamy,  they  persevered  in 
holding  out ;  and,  though  numbers  began  to 
die  for  want  of  meat,  they  would  not  bear  any 
motion  of  treating.  But  when  their  corn  be- 
gan totally  to  fail,  they  sent  ambassador!  to 
Agis,  offering  "  to  become  confederates  with 
the  Lacedemonians,  reserving  to  themselves 
the  long  walls  and  the  Pireus,"  and  on  the* 
terms  would  accept  an  accommodation.  Vet 
Agis  ordered  them  to  repair  to  Lacedemon* 
since  he  himself  had  no  power  to  treat*'  When 
the  ambassadors  had  reported  this  answer  to 
the  Athenians,  they  ordered  them  to  go  to 
Lacedemon.  But  when  they  were  arrived  it 
Scllasia  on  the  frontier  of  Laconia,  and  the 
ephori  were  informed  "  they  were  to  offer  no 
other  proposals  than  had  been  made  by  Agis, 
they  sent  them  an  order  "  to  return  to  Athena, 
and  when  they  heartily  desired  peace,  to  come 
again  with  more  favourable  instruction*. 
When  therefore  the  ambassadors  returned  to 
Athens,  and  had  reported  these  things  to  the 
state,  a  universal  despondency  ensued;  "«'*• 
very,"  they  judged, **  must  unavoidably  be  their 
portion  ;  and  whilst  they  were  sending  another 
embassy  numbers  would  die  of  famine."  ho 
one  durst  yet  presume  to  advise  the  demolition 
of  the  walls ;  since  Archestratus,  who  had  only 
hinted  in  the  senate  that  "  it  would  be  best  for 
them  to  make  peace  on  such  terms  as  the  L*ce- 
demonians  proposed,"  had  immediately  been 
thrown  into  prison.  But  the  Lacedcmoniioi 
proposed,  that  "  each  of  the  long  walls  sbooW 
be  demolished  to  the  length  of  2ten  stadia; 
and  a  decree  had  been  passed  that  "  such  ipw 
posal  should  never  be  debated." 

•  About  a  mile. 
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this  sad  situation,  Theramenes  offered  to 
eneral  assembly,  that  "  if  they  would  1*1 
jo  to  Lysander,  bo  could  inform  them  it 
cloru,  whether  the  Lacedermonians  insisted 
he  demolition  of  the  walls  with  a  view 
"civ  (o  enslave  them,  or  by  way  of  security 

far  their  future  behaviour."  He  wo 
ml  to  go  ;  and  he  staid  more  then  three 
■las  with  Lysander,  wailing  till  a  tolsl  want 
irotisionn  should  necessitate  the  Athenians 
ijree  to  any  propositi  whatever.  But  on 
return  in  iho  fourth  month,  be  reported  to 
general  assembly,  that  >■  Lysander  had  de- 
ed him  all  thia  time,  and  now  orders  him  to 
t>  Laeedenion,  since  he  had  no  power  to 
Is  the  points  of  accommodation,  which. 
Id  only  be  done  by  the  ephori."  Upon 
i  be  vis  chosen  with  nine  others,  to  go  in- 
■dor-plenipotentiary  to  Lacedenion.  Ly- 
dnieut  Aristotle,  an  Athenian,  but  under 
tenos  of  exile,  in  company  with  other  Lore- 
Doaians,  to  the  ephori,  to  assure  them  thai 
i  hid  referred  Theramenca  to  them,  who 

*  were  empowered  to  moke  peace  and 
1  When  therefore  Theruroenes  and  the 
tr  ambassadors    were    arrived    at  Saliaaia, 

"ere  asked — "  What  instructions  they 
1"— their  answer  was,— '  They  had  full 
tr»  to  make  a  peace."  Upon  this  the 
m  called  them  to  an  audience ;   and  on 

iHj,  in  which  the  Cotinlhians  and  Tbebans 
ingiiiihed  thumsclvcs  above  all  others, 
"ill  several  joined  in  their  sentiments. 
rj  averred  that  "  the  Athenians  ougbt  to 
*M  peace  at  all,  but  should  be  utterly  de- 
Ted."  The  Lacedemonians  declared,  "  they 
lid  never  enslave  a  Grecian  city  that  had 
n  Mich  positive  service  to  Greece  in  (lie 
>t perilous  times."  Accordingly  they  granted 
t»te  on  condition   '•  tbey  should  demolish 

long  walls  and  the  Piraus,  should  deliver 
■U  their  ships  except  twelve,  should  recall 
i  (i iles,  should  have  the  same  friends  and 

*um  foes  with  the  L  acedaj  monians,  and 
nr  them   at  command  cither  by  land  or 

*  Theramenes  and  his  colleagues  returned 
ilhens  with  these  conditions  of  peace.  At 
t  entering  the  city  a  crowd  of  people  flocked 
it  them,  fearing  they  had  been  dismissed 
■out  any  thing  done:  for  their  present 
ition  would  admit  of  no  delay  at  all, 
ton*  were  perishing  by  famine.     On  the 

following,   th«  ambassadors  reported  the 


I  on  which  the  Lace  dim  on  inns  grant  a 
peace.  Theramenes  was  their  mouth  on  this 
ion,  and  assured  them  "  they  had  no  re- 
source left,  but  to  obey  the  Lncdosmonians 
and  demolish  the  walls."  Some  persons  spoke 
against,  bnt  a  large  majority  declaring  for  it,  it 

■a  resolved — "to  accept  the  peace." 

In  pursuance  of  this,  Lysander  stood  into 
the  Piraus,  and  the  exiles  returned  into  the 
city.  Tbey  demolished  the  walls  with  much 
alacrity,  music  playing  all  the  time,  since  they 
judged  this  to  be  the  first  day  that  Greece  was 
free. 

Thus  ended  the  year,  in  the  middle  of  which 
Dionysius,  the  son  of  Hennocrates,  made  him* 
self  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  after  the  Carthaginians 
had  been  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Syracusans, 
though  the  former  had  first  made  themselves 
masters  of  Agrigentum,  which  the  Sicilian* 
too  evacuated  for  want  of  provision. 

III.  [In  tho  year  following  wore  celebrated 
the  Olympic  games,  in  which  Crocinas  the 
Thessalian  gained  tho  prize  in  the  stadium  or 
foot-race,  Eodius  presiding  amongst  (he  ephori 
at  Sparta,  and  Pytbodorus  being  archon  at 
Athena,  whom  the  Athenians,  because  he  was 
;ijijiuiiii(-il  limine;  (lie  o!ic,,nv!iy,  never  name  in 
their  list   of  arehons,  but  stylo  that  year  the 

The  oligarchy  was  thus  set  up : — It  was  de- 
creed by  the  people,  that  "  thirty  persons  should 
be  chosen  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws  for  the 
future  government  of  the  state."  The  persons 
chosen  were  these — Polyarches,  Critias,  Me- 
lobius,  Hippolochns,  Euclidcs,  Hieni  Mnesi- 
lochus,  Chremon,  Theramenes,  Arcsias,  Dio- 
des, Phsdrias,  Chorelnus,  Anetius,  Piso, 
Sophocles,  Eratosthenes,  Charicles,  Onoma- 
cles,  Theognis,  Machines,  Theogenes,  Clec- 
medea,  Eraaistrutus,  Pbido,  Dmcontides, 
Eumalhes,  Aristotle,  Hippomachus,  Mnesi- 
thides.  When  these  things  were  done,  Ly- 
sander sailed  away  for  Samoa:  and  Agis, 
matching  away  the  land  army  from  Decelea, 
disbanded  them  to  their  several  cities. 

About  the  same  time,  and  when  the  sun 
was  eclipsed,  Lycophron  the  Pbernan,  who 
was  scheming  to  be  king  over  all  Theauly, 
defeated  in  battle  the  Larisseans  and  other 
people  of  Thcsaaly  who  had  made  head  against 
him,  and  slew  many  of  them.  At  the  same 
time  also,  Dionisius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  being 
defeated  in  battle  by  the  Carthaginians,  lost 
Gala  and  Canurini;    and  a  tittln  time  after, 
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the  Leontinea  who  lived  at  8yracuse  revolted 
from  Dionysius  and  the  8yracuaans,  and  with- 
drew to  their  own  city,  open  which  the  cavalry 
of  Syracuse  were  immediately  sent  by  Diony- 
sius to  Catana. 

The  Samians,  invested  on  all  aidea  by  Ly- 
sander, treated  for  the  first  time  about  a  sur- 
render when  he  was  just  proceeding  to  a  general 
assault.  The  capitulation  was,  that  "  all  the 
freemen  should  depart  with  only  the  clothes  on 
their  backs,  and  should  deliver  up  every  thing 
beside ;"  accordingly  they  departed.  Lysander, 
having  delivered  over  the  city  and  all  within  it 
to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  and  appointed  ten 
commanders  for  the  preservation  of  the  place, 
aent  home  all  the  quotas  of  shipping  belonging 
to  the  confederates ;  and  with  those  belonging 
to  that  state  he  sailed  away  to  Lacedsmon, 
bringing  with  him  all  the  ornaments  of  the 
ships  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  the 
ships  out  of  the  Pirsus,  twelve  excepted,  and 
the  crowns  that  had  been  presented  personally 
to  himself  from  the  states  of  Greece,  and  four 
hundred  and  seventy  talents1  of  silver,  being 
the  surplus  of  the  tributes  which  Cyrus  as- 
signed him  for  tho  war,  and  whatever  else  he 
had  got  in  the  course  of  his  command.  All 
these  articles  he  delivered  in  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  the  close  of  this  summer,  at  which 
time  twenty-eight  years  and  a  half2  put  an  end 
to  this  war,  during  which  the  ephori  of  Sparta 
are  reckoned  up  in  the  following  order :  first 
iE  nc  si  as,  in  whose  time  the  war  began,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  truce  made  for  thirty 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Eubcea.  After 
him  are  these—  Brasidas,  Isanor,  Sostratidas, 
Hexarchus,  Agesistratus,  Angenidas,  Ono- 
macles,  Zeuxippus,  Pityas,  Pleistolos,  Clino- 
machus,  Hilarchus,  Leon,  Cheridas,  Patesia- 
das,  Cleosthenes,  Lycarius,  Ape  rat  a  a,  Ono- 
mantius,  Alexippidas,  Misgolaidas,  Hysias, 
Aracus,  Avarchippus,  Pantacles,  Pityas,  Ar- 
chytas,  and  Audicus,  in  whose  time  Lysander, 
having  finished  the  war  as  is  above  related, 
returned  with  the  fleet  to  Sparta. 

The  Thirty   were   put  into  commission  at 


i  91,002/.  10*. 

•  That  is,  if  reckoned  by  the  complete  years  of  the 
ephori  at  Sparta.  But  as  the  war  began  in  the  year  of 
JSnesias,  the  first  year  of  it  ended  in  tho  year  of  Brasi- 
das. Count  Brasidas  therefore  first,  and  the  duration  of 
the  war  will  appear  to  be  twenty-sewn  years  and  a 
half,  since  it  ends  in  the  year  of  Endir.us.  This  per- 
fectly reconciles  Thocydides  and  Xenopbon. 


Athena,  so  soon  as  ever  Um  long  walls  and  those 
of  the  Piraeus  were  demolished.  They  were  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws  for  the 
future  government  of  the  state,  and  yet  wen 
continually  delaying  to  draw  up  such  laws,  tod 
make  them  public :  but  they  then  filled  up  the 
senate  and  other  offices  of  state  by  nomination! 
of  their  own.  In  the  next  places  it  was  their 
principal  care  to  apprehend  and  subject  to 
capital  punishment  all  such  as,  during  the  de- 
mocracy, had  subsisted  by  the  trade  of  infa* 
mers,  and  had  been  a  nuisance  to  honest  and 
good  men.  Such  persons  the  senate  readily 
condemned  to  death ;  and  the  whole  body  of 
Athenians  who  were  conscious  to  themseJtea 
that  they  had  never  been  guilty  of  such  prac- 
tices, were  not  at  all  dissatisfied.  But  when 
they  began  to  cabal  together  how  to  erect 
themselves  into  an  arbitrary  council  of  state, 
their  first  step  was  to  send  JBschines  and 
Aristotle  to  Laced»mon,  to  persuade  Lynn* 
der  to  send  them  a  guard,  that  "they  might 
effectually  rid  themselves  of  a  malignant  party 
in  order  to  settle  their  future  polity  ;  and  tbey 
promised  to  take  the  expense  upon  themselves. 
Lysander  was  persuaded,  and  procured  a  body 
of  guards  to  be  sent  them  under  the  command 
of  Callibius.  But  when  they  had  got  this 
guard,  they  paid  all  possible  court  to  Callibra*, 
that  his  commendation  might  be  given  to  all 
their  measures.  By  this  sending  them  parties 
to  execute  their  orders,  they  now  apprehended 
whatever  persons  they  pleased,  no  longer  bed 
men  and  scoundrels,  but  such  as  they  imagined 
would  never  acquiesce  in  their  violent  proceed- 
ings, would  attempt  resistance,  and  had  in- 
fluence enough  to  raise  a  large  party  against 
them. 

Critias  and  Theramenes  at  first  had  acted 
with  great  unanimity  and  friendship.  Bat 
when  the  former,  who  had  been  exiled  by  the 
people,  was  impetuous  for  putting  numbers  to 
death,  Theramenes  began  to  clash.  He  main- 
tained it  "  to  be  quite  iniquitous  to  put  men  to 
death  only  because  they  were  honoured  by  the 
people,  and  had  neveT  done  any  harm  to  the 
worthy  and  good.  For,"  he  added,  "  even  I 
myself,  and  you  too,  Critias,  have  advised  and 
executed  many  public  measures  merely  for  A* 
sake  of  obliging  the  people."  But  Critiso 
(for  he  was  still  well  with  Theramenes)  **" 
plied — "  It  was  an  inconsistency  for  men* 
who  had  schemed  to  get  the  power  into 
their   own   hands,   not  to   rid   themselves  « 
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ich  as  were  best  able  to  disappoint  their 
:hemc.  You  judge  very  simply  indeed,  if, 
ecautc  we  are  thirty  in  number,  you  think 
w  ought  to  be  less  vigilant  in  establishing 
jot  power,  than  a  single  person  would  be  for 
tut  own  personal  tyranny."  Yet,  when  num- 
ber! had  unjustly  been  put  to  death,  and  it 
wm  ruble,  that  the  Athenians  began  to  form 
isMxbtions,  and  to  be  alarmed  for  their  future 
nfetj,  Theramenes  again  declared,  that  "  un- 
law they  strengthened  themselves  by  taking  in 
a  number  of  able  assistants,  it  was  impossible 
th#  oligarchy  could  be  of  long  continuance." 
Here  Critias  and  the  rest  of  the  thirty  begin- 
ning to  be  alarmed,  and  not  least  of  all  about 
Theramenes  lest  the  Athenians  should  put 
ttanwlves  under  his  protection,  draw  up  a  list 
of  three  thousand  persons,  who  were  to  be  as- 
sociated with  them  in  the  administration.  But 
laerunenes  again  declared  his  sentiments, 
that  « it  seemed  an  absurdity  to  him,  for  men, 
who  had  at  first  proposed  to  form  a  union  only 
of  the  best  men  in  the  community,  to  draw 
Up  i  list  amounting  to  three  thousand,  as  if 
that  number  necessarily  implied  that  all  of  them 
*b«  men  of  honour  and  virtue  ;  as  if  it  was  im- 
fttrible  for  any  one  not  in  the  list  to  be  a  man 
•f worth,  or  any  one  in  it  to  be  a  villain.  But 
loihort,"  said  he,  "  I  plainly  see  that  you  arc 
"tent  on  two  schemes  utterlv  inconsistent  with 
ok  another,  a  government  to  be  supported  by 
ideace,  and  the  agents  in  it  much  less  consid- 
•rtble  in  point  of  power  than  those  who  are  to  be 
l^wned."    In  this  manner  Theramenes  talked. 

They  now  summoned  the  whole  city  to  a 
Brie*;  tho  three  thousand  to  assemble  in  the 
■Rim,  but  all  the  rest  who  were  not  in  the  list 
1  ■  distant  place.  The  former  they  ordered  to 
"*•;  and.  whilst  the  rest  were  remotely  en- 
h8*)i  they  despatched  the  guards  and  such  of 
w*  citizens  as  were  in  combination  with  them, 
to  Wiethe  arms  of  all  the  Athenians  except- 
■l  the  three  thousand.  And,  having  carried 
■On  into  the  citadel,  they  laid  them  up  safe 
•fain  the  temple. 

These  things  being  done,  as  if  now  with  se- 
writy  they  might  act  all  their  pleasure,  they 
P°t  many  to  death  from  personal  enmity,  and 
**ny  because  thev  were  rich.1     And  to  enable 


1  Critias  had  been  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  a  disci* 
P*  of  rtorTOim,  and  hit  Imd  conduct  afterwords  oeca- 
•Hed  several  reproaches  to  be  thrown  upon  this  divine 
Wowpher.  as  if  he  had  giveu  him  improper  lesson*. 
***>phoo  had  justified  Socrates  from  these  reproaches 


them  to  pay  tho  Lacedaemonian  guards,  they 
also  made  a  decree,  that  "  each  person  of  the 
thirty  might  apprehend  one  of  the  sojourners 

in  a  neat  and  most  convincing  manner.  Ho  also  relates 
a  severe  censure  that  Socrates  passed  upon  the  impurity 
of  his  manners;  and  how,  when  Critias  became  one  of 
the  thirty  tyrants,  and  had  put  many  worthy  men  to 
death,  Socrates  made  in  public  the  following  observa- 
tion: "It  would  bo  straiigo  (vaid  he)  if  a  person,  who 
was  appointed  to  take  care  of  a  herd  of  cattle,  should 
lesson  their  number,  and  reduce  the  remainder  to  a  state 
of  weakness,  and  yet  not  confess  that  he  was  a  bad  keep- 
er of  cattle:  but  then  it  is  much  stranger  that  a  person, 
who  governing  in  a  community  of  men,  lesscus  the  num- 
ber of  the  people  under  him,  and  reduces  tho  rest  to  a 
state  of  desolation,  can  avoid  taking  shame  to  himself, 
and  not  confess  that  he  is  a  wretched  governor  indeed." 
This  (says  Xcnophon)  was  carried  to  tho  tyrants ;  upon 
which  Critias  and  Chariclcs  sent  for  Socrates,  and  show- 
ing him  tho  law  they  had  made,  by  which  he  was  for- 
bidden to  teach  the  art  of  reasoning,  they  strictly  en- 
joined him  to  hold  no  discourse  at  all  with  young  men  of 
Athens.  Socrates  begged  leave  to  propose  some  ques- 
tion*, that  he  might  be  sure  of  the  meaning  of  this  pro- 
hibition. They  told  him  ho  might.  44 1  declare  myself 
(he  then  wont  on)  always  ready  to  obey  the  laws.  But 
lest  I  should  transgress  through  ignorunce.  I  would 
know  explicitly  from  you,  whether  you  forbid  me  to 
teach  tho  art  of  renewing,  because  you  judge  it  to  con 
sist  in  roving  what  is  right,  or  raying  what  is  wrong 
For  if  it  consists  in  saying  what  is  right,  you  clrnrly 
forbid  me  to  say  whut  is  right ;  if  it  conn  wis  iu  Maying 
what  is  wrong,  it  id  certain  indeed  I  ought  always  to  en- 
deavour to  «ny  what  is  right."  Charities  upon  thi«  grew 
an.«»ry.  and  replied  :  Since  you  art;  so  ignorant,  Socrntcs, 
we  word  tho  prohibition  in  such  a  manner  that  you  can- 
not mi«tnke- ;  you  are  to  hold  no  discourse  at  all  with  the 
young  men  of  Athorm.  "  But  still  (said  he)  to  prevent  miii- 
tnkes,  and  to  guard  me  from  the  leant  breach  of  yt.ur  com- 
mands, declare  tome,  till  what  ago  you  deem  men  young?" 
Till  the  a  are  prescribed  for  their  entrance  into  the  innate 
(said  Chnriclcs),  till  then  they  are  not  to  be  dcemi-d  at 
years  of  discretion.  Hold  therefore  no  discourse  at  nil 
with  person*  under  thirty  years  of  ace.  "FupjMiw  I 
want  something  of  a  tradesman  who  is  under  thirty, 
must  I  not  u*k  him  the  price  of  what  I  want  ?"  Ay,  ay, 
certainly  you  may,  said  Chariclcs.  But  it  is  your  way, 
Socrutes,  to  oak  questions  about  points  in  which  you 
want  to  inform  and  not  to  Ik?  informed.  You  are  to  ask 
no  such  questions  as  those.  "Suppose  then  a  peraon 
may  ank  me,  where  fharicle*  lives,  or  where  Cr  it  ins  may 
he  found,  nm  I  forbidden  to  give  him  any  answer  ?"  Hero 
Critiu*  put  in  :  You  arc  to  hold  no  discourse  at  all  nhout 
shoemakers,  and  carpenters,  and  braziers ;  though  I  funcy 
you  have  already  vexed  them  with  fetching  them  in  for 
coropnrisons  in  your  daily  loquacity.  "  Why  then  (said 
Sixrrateh)  I  must  refrain  loo  from  the  consequences  I  draw 
from  such  comparisons,  and  say  nothing  about  justice, 
and  piety,  and  things  that  are  right  and  proper?"  Ay, 
by  Jove,  you  must,  ami  from  ever  mentioning  again 
your  keepers  of  cattle;  if  not,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
you  shall  sufTer  for  it  in  your  own  goods  and  chattels 
too.  From  hence  it  is  plain,  it  had  been  told  th«»m  what 
Socrates  hod  said  about  a  keeper  of  cattle,    vrWich.  had 

made   them    exceeding  angry  with   hiva Xoiiophotfa 
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residing  in  the  city,  might  put  him  to  death,  and 
appropriate  his  wealth."  They  then  encour- 
aged Theramenes  to  apprehend  what  sojourner 
he  pleased.  But  the  answer  of  Theramenes 
was,  »«  To  me  it  appears  base  indeed,  that  men, 
who  pique  themselves  on  being  the  best  men  in 
Athens,  should  give  in  to  such  outrages  as  the 
vile  tribe  of  informers  could  not  commit  The 
latter  only  extorted  their  money,  but  deprived 
not  men  of  their  lives.  But  as  for  us,  if  we 
shall  murder  persons  who  have  done  us  no 
wrong,  merely  to  get  their  money,  will  not  our 
behaviour  be  in  every  respect  more  outrageous 
than  theirs  1 "  '  Judging  from  hence  that  Thera- 
menes would  obstruct  them  in  all  their  designs, 
they  combine  against  him,  and  calumniate  him 
privately  to  every  member  of  the  senate  apart,  as 
a  determined  opposer  of  their  new  polity.  And 
then,  having  issued  out  orders  to  a  party  of 
young  men,  such  as  they  judged  would  act 
most  daringly,  to  repair  to  the  senate-house 
with  daggers  under  their  skirts,  they  convened 
the  senate.  No  sooner  was  Theramenes  come 
in,  than  Critias  rose  up,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 
<•  If  there  be  a  man  in  this  house,  who  ima- 
gines that  more  persona  suffer  death  than  the 
public  welfare  rcquireth,  let  him  only  reflect, 
that  in  all  revolutions  of  government  such 
everywhere  is  the  case.  And  when  revolu- 
tions end  here  in  an  oligarchy,  the  greatest 
number  of  adversaries  must  necessarily  start 
up.  because  Athens  is  the  most  populous  com- 
munity in  (i recce,  and  because  for  the  longest 
series  of  time  the  people  here  have  been  pam- 
pered in  liberty.  For  our  parts,  gentlemen  of 
the  senate,  who  know  what  an  oppressive  yoke 
the  democracy  hath  ever  proved  to  men  of  such 
qualifications  as  we  are  and  as  you  are;  who 
know  besides,  that  the  people  can  never  be 
well  affected  to  the  Lacedemonians,  to  whom 
we  owe  our  preservation,  whereas  the  most 
worthy  men  amongst  us  may  ever  bo  their 
hearty  friends ;  on  these  considerations,  and 
by  advice  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  we  are  now 
modelling  our  constitution ;  and,  whomsoever 
we  perceive  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  oligarchy, 
we  rid  ourselves  of  him  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power.  But  then,  if  any  one  of  our  own  body 
gives  a  dangerous  opposition  to  our  own  fa- 

*  I  am  for  making  one  icntence  of  two  by  a  umall  bat 
ntcoM&Ty  correction :  viz.  *Hjut«;  Si  n  «*-c»ti»ou,uiv  .  .  . 
\xuZxv>f*tv,  *-»e  ow. — Thi*  is  more,  in  tho  manner  of 
Xonnphon.  The  future  verb  xs-sxTsysvpiv  calli  for  this 
alteration.    Dr.  Taylor. 


vourite  scheme,  nothing  on  our  principles  cu 
be  to  equitable  as  to  make  him  suffer  for  it. 
And  yet  we  are  well  assured,  that  this  Then- 
menes,  who  sits  here  amongst  us,  is  labouring 
his  utmost  to  destroy  both  us  and  you.  I  speak 
nothing  but  the  truth.  You  will  be  convince! 
of  it  yourselves  if  you  only  reflect,  that  nobody 
is  so  lavish  of  his  censure  on  the  present  mea- 
sures as  this  very  Theramenes,  nobody  si 
ready  to  oppose  when  we  are  willing  to  put  am 
of  the  demagogues  out  of  our  way.  If  in- 
deed his  principles  had  originally  been  tht 
same,  though  this  would  prove  him  our  enemy, 
it  would  not  justly  expose  him  to  the  title  of 
villain.  But  now,  this  very  man,  the  author 
of  our  confidence  in  and  our  friendship  towirii 
the  Lacedaemonians,  the  author  of  the  late  de- 
molition of  the  power  of  the  people,)and  whs 
was  most  active  at  exciting  us  to  inflict  dm 
punishment  on  our  first  set  of  enemies, — new, 
I  say,  when  you,  gentlemen,  have  shown  your- 
selves to  be  utter  enemies  to  the  people,  this 
very  man  takes  upon  him  to  be  displeased  with 
your  conduct,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  and  leave  us  to  be  punished  for  iO 
that  hath  been  done. — Here,  beyond  all  doubt, 
we  are  obliged  to  take  vengeance  upon  him, 
not  only  as  an  enemy  but  also  as  a  traitor. 
And  treachery  of  a  truth  is  a  much  more  hein- 
ous crime  than  open  enmity,  by  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  to  guard  against  what  is  not 
seen  than  against  what  is.  Nay,  it  carries  a 
more  implacable  enmity  with  it,  since  men  at 
open  variance  with  one  another  become  recon- 
ciled, and  renew  a  mutual  confidence  ;  but  with 
a  man,  who  is  a  traitor  convict,  no  one  ever 
yet  was,  and  no  one  can  ever  again  be  recon- 
ciled. But,  to  give  you  complete  conviction 
that  Theramenes  is  not  merely  a  changeling, 
but  by  nature  a  traitor,  I  will  remind  you  of* 
his  former  behaviour.  — 

"  This  man,  who  in  the  early  part  of  his  daya 
was  in  the  highest  credit  with  the  people,  at 
his  father  Agnon  had  been  before  him,  showed 
himself  the  most  impetuous  zealot  in  shifting, 
the  power  of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the 
four  hundred,  and  accordingly  became  the  lead- 
ing man  amongst  them.     And  yet,  he  no  sooner 
perceived   that  a  sufficient  party  was  formed 
against  the  four  hundred,  than  he  set  bimtflf 
again  at  the  head  of  the  people  ugainst  his  own 
accomplices.     And  this  in  truth  is  the  reason 
why  he  is  styled  the  Buskin.     The  buskin  you 
know  seems  to  fit  both  of  the  feet,  and  if  * 
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■kin  for  either  of  them.  But  let  me  tell  you, 
leremenes,  a  man,  who  deserves  to  live  at 
.,  ought  not  to  aignaliie  himself  hy  leading 
•  fellow-citizens  into  dangerous  schemes,  and 
ban  things  go  wrong  to  make  a  sudden  turn 
id  desert  them.  Embarked  as  it  were  in  the 
dw  snip  with  them,  he  ought  to  share  their 
a,  till  they  meet  with  more  favourable  gales. 
'or  in  ease  he  refuseth  this,  how  shall  they 
rar  reach  their  harbour  in  safety,  when  at 
very  adverse  blast  they  must  immediately  in- 
ert their  course  1 

■  It  must  be  owned,  that  revolutions  in  po- 
iacal  bodies  carry  death  and  destruction  with 
bam.  But  you,  sir,  most  dexterous  in  making 
four  turns,  were  the  cause,  that  an  unusual  num- 
m  was  pat  to  death  by  the  people  when  the 
ifigarchy  was  demolished,  and  an  unusual  num- 
Ur  put  to  death  by  the  few  when  the  de- 
taeracy  was  again  suspended.  And  this  again 
I  mat  very  Theramenes,  who,  after  the  sea- 
t|ht  on  the  coast  of  Lesbos,  being  ordered  by 
he  commanders  to  fetch  off  their  countrymen 
torn  the  wrecks,  never  executed  that  order, 
ad  yet  accused  those  very  commanders,  and 
PI  them  to  be  put  to  death,  though  merely  to 
are  himself.  And  what  mercy  ought  ever  to 
a  shown  to  that  man,  who  hath  made  it  the 
of  his  life  to  convince  the  world  of  his 
selfishness  of  heart,  and  of  his  total  disre- 
•rd  of  his  duty  and  his  friends  1  And  how 
■unoosly  ought  we  to  behave,  who  are  con- 
Bious  of  his  unsteady  shifting  temper,  that  he 
ssy  never  be  able  to  turn  the  tables  upon  us  ? 

«  We  therefore  charge  him  before  you  as  a 
Uigerous  and  subtle  plotter,  as  a  traitor  to  us 
td  to  you.  That  we  act  on  just  and  cogent 
■nous,  you  will  be  convinced  from  hence. — 
^he  polity  of  the  Lacedemonians  is  allowed 
J  you  all  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  Yet 
f  any  one  of  the  ephori  at  Sparta,  instead  of 
informing  to  the  determinations  of  the  body, 
hould  asperse  their  conduct  and  oppose  their 
■assure*,  can  you  think  he  would  not  be  judg- 
^  worthy  of  the  severest  punishment  by  all 
be  rest  of  the  ephori,  and  by  the  whole  com- 
Iftnity  ?  You  therefore,  gentlemen,  if  you  are 
tile  indeed,  will  have  no  mercy  on  him,  but 
'Ul  have  mercy  on  yourselves.  For  if  Thora- 
tenes  escapes  with  life,  he  will  give  fresh  and 
Kgher  spirits  to  many  who  are  already  your 
Btermined  foes ;  but  at  once  put  to  death,  he 
ill  totally  confound  the  hopes  of  all  the  fac- 
ias either  within  the  city  or  without" 


Gritias  having  spoken  thus  sat  dow 
Theramenes  rising  up  made  this  defer 

"  I  shall,  gentlemen,  first  reply  to  the 
article  of  his  charge  against  me.  He 
was  I  who  accused  and  got  the  coram 
be  put  to  death ;  but  I  did  not  begin  t 
cution  against  them.  It  was  pleaded 
selves  in  their  own  justification,  th 
ordered  to  do  it,  and  did  not  save  the 
our  unhappy  countrymen  in  the  sea-fi 
Lesbos.  I  was  heard  in  my  own 
and,  insisting  on  the  impossibility  ol 
to  sea,  or  fetching  off  the  men  becaut 
storm,  was  judged  by  all  Athens  to  hav 
nothing  but  the  truth.  And  so  th 
of  the  commanders  against  me  turn* 
upon  themselves:  for  though  by  tl 
confession,  it  was  possible  to  save  t 
they  sailed  away  with  the  fleet,  and  I 
all  to  perish. 

"  I  am  not  however  surprised,  tha 
hath  violated  the  laws  of  equity.  He 
at  Arginuss ;  he  saw  no  part  of  the  tra: 
there ;  but  was  at  that  time  in  Thessaly, 
Prometheus  to  set  up  a  democracy,  am 
vassals  against  their  lawful  superiors, 
ploits  in  Thessaly  were  fine  ones  indi 
grant  heaven  we  may  never  see  thi 
Athens ! 

"And  yet  in  one  point  I  entire 
with  him,  that  if  any  man  endeavour 
an  end  to  your  administration,  and  to  st 
the  hands  of  your  determined  ene 
ought  in  all  justice  to  suffer  the  sevcres 
ment.  And  in  my  judgment,  you  yc 
if  you  will  only  fix  your  recollection 
bath  already  been  done,  and  what  each 
now  doing,  will  be  able  most  clearly  t< 
the  man,  on  whom  the  guilt  of  such 
ought  entirely  to  be  fastened. 

"  So  long  therefore  as  the  points  in 
were  only  these — to  establish  you,  gent 
the  possession  of  the  senate  house,  t< 
proper  magistrates  for  the  state,  and  t 
community  of  a  notorious  set  of  i: 
we  all  of  us  proceeded  in  perfect  ui 
But  when  Critias  aud  his  faction  began 
hend  the  worthy  and  the  good,  I  too  I* 
moment  to  differ  in  sentiments  with 
was  well  convinced,  when  Leon  of  Salt 
was  reputed  to  bo,  and  in  reality  was, 
man,  without  being  guilty  of  the  lea 

l  Tov{  Tliriff-af. 
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xnennor,  was  put  to  death,  that  all  such  persons 
as  he  would  with  reason  be  alarmed  for  them- 
selves, and  thus  darmed  for  themselves,  must 
needs  turn  out  enemies  to  the  new  administra- 
tion. I  was  well  assured,  when  Niccratus  the 
son  of  Nicias  was  apprehended,  a  man  of  so 
large  a  fortune,  and  who  had  never  dabbled  in 
popular  intrigues,  nor  his  father  before  him, 
that  all  such  men  as  Niceratus  must  needs  con- 
ceive an  aversion  towards  you.  And  again,  when 
Antipho  was  put  to  death  by  you,  Antipho,  who 
during  the  war  fitted  out  two  ships  that  were 
excellent  sailers  at  his  own  expense,  I  was  firm- 
ly persuaded,  that  all  men,  who  from  pure  gen- 
erosity were  desirous  to  serve  their  country 
must  entertain  suspicions  of  you.  I  also  op- 
posed, when  they  urged  the  necessity  for  each 
person  to  seize  one  of  the  sojourners  residing 
in  the  city.  For  it  was  plain  to  me,  that  by 
putting  these  men  to  death,  the  whole  body  of 
sojourners  must  be  mode  enemies  to  such  an 
administration.  I  also  declared  my  opposi- 
tion to  taking  away  their  arms  from  the  body 
of  the  citizens,  judging  that  we  ought  not  in 
this  manner  to  weaken  our  own  community. 
I  knew  the  Lacedemonians  could  never  in- 
tend, when  they  determined  to  save  us,  that 
we  should  be  reduced  so  low  as  never  again 
to  be  able  to  do  them  service.  For  had  this 
been  their  scheme,  it  was  once  in  their  power 
to  have  left  not  one  single  Athenian  alive,  since 
famine  in  a  little  time  would  have  done  it  for 
them.  And  I  never  could  give  my  consent  to 
take  into  pay  these  foreign  guards,  when  wo 
might  have  been  supported  by  a  competent  num- 
ber of  honest  Athenians,  till  by  gentle  methods 
we  had  brought  those  who  were  to  be  governed 
into  quiet  submission  to  us  who  were  to  govern. 
And  when  I  perceived  that  numbers  of  men  in 
Athens  were  actually  become  enemies  to  the 
new  administration,  and  numbers  of  our  coun- 
trymen were  driven  into  exile,  I  could  never 
approve  that  either  Thrasybulus  or  Anytus  or 
Alcibiades  should  be  sent  into  exile  after  the 
rest.  For  I  plainly  saw  that  an  accession  of 
strength  accrued  to  our  enemies,  when  able 
heads  were  driven  out  to  command  tho  multi- 
tude, and  numbers  showed  themselves  ready 
to  follow  such  as  wero  willing  to  command 
them. 

"  Ought  therefore  the  man  who  openly  remon- 
strates aloud  against  such  violent  measures,  to 
be  esteemed  an  honest  manor  a  traitor  ?  You 
are  mistaken,  Critias.    The  persons  who  re- 


strain you  from  increasing  the  number  of  y 
foes,  who  persuade  you  to  enlarge  to  the 
the  number  of  your  friends,  can  in  no  fight 
regarded  as  agents  for  your  foes.     By 
rule  of  judging,  that  character  belongs  tt 
to  such  as  mode  plunder  of  the  property  sf 
neighbours,  to  such  as  unjustly  pat  the  i 
to  death.    Such  men,  beyond  all 
enlarge  the  number  of  our  enemies;  sack 
are  traitors  not  only  to  their  friends  Intra 
their  own  selves,  for  the  sake  of  filthy  latsa 

"  But  if  yon  are  not  yet  cuntinesi  that 
speak  the  truth,  consider  it  in 
What  set  of  measures,  whether 
recommend  or  those  to  which  Cdnensi 
faction  adhere,  do  you  think  en 
ing  to  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus  snd  ft*  rsssT 
the  exiles  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  am  UMnejsJr 
persuaded,  that  this  very  moment  theyswon- 
fident  that  all  the  world  is  on  their  safe  Bs> 
were  only  the  best  families  of  AdM*s  vsl 
affected  to  us,  they  would  judge  h  dunesa  n- 
deed  to  get  the  least  footing  any  when  visas* 
our  borders. 

"  And  now  examine  attentively  withe*  4w 
remaining  part  of  his  charge,  that  I  htvibesv 
for  ever  turning  about. — It  was  the  psoas  rf 
Athens,  and  they  alone,  who  placed  thsrow*" 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  Four^undrei  Is*/" 
were  convinced  that  the  LacedsMnoniauvsni 
trust  to  any  form  of  government  whstewrnct- 
er  than  the  democracy.  But,  when  tftff* 
they  would  not  relax  in  their  demands,  easts* 
tious  parcel  of  our  own  commanders,  such  si  b* 
istotle,  Melanthius,  and  Aristarchus,v*eie  ris- 
ing a  work  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  end  was  * 
manifest  design  to  let  the  enemy  in  among** 
and  subject  the  state  to  themselves  and  otb**J 
— if  I  detected  and  put  a  stop  to  their  sebs* 
am  I  therefore  a  traitor  to  my  friends  1  Hi 
styles  mc  indeed  the  Buskin,  as  if  I  endetW* 
ed  to  fit  both  parties.  And  how  then,  go* 
Heaven !  must  wc  style  that  man,  who  cot" 
never  yet  ingratiate  himself  with  any  party  * 
all?  When  the  democracy  was  in  being, J* 
Critias,  were  judged  the  bitterest  enemy  & 
people  ever  had ;  and,  during  the  aristoczs?* 
you  signalized  your  abhorrence  of  sil  g°°" 
men.  But  I,  good  Sir !  have  ever  been  **J* 
ing  war  against  those  who  formerly  though*  * 
democracy  never  to  be  safe,  till  every  slave  «*■ 
every  scoundrel,  who,  to  gain  a  drachma,  wfls» 
have  sold  the  community,  should  have  s  sVtf* 
in  the  government  for  the  price  of  a  dncho*; 
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ad  haw-o  as  constantly  signalized  myself  in  op- 

oaritiora      to  those  who  think  an  oligarchy  can 

fver  b>o   safe,  till  they  have  enslaved  the  whole 

noiiDa  n  ity  to  a  small  parcel  of  tyrants.  Athens 

rat  then  best  constituted,  when  a  competent 

mmher     of  citizens  were  ready  to  defend  her 

rijh  their  horses  and  their  shields.    I  thought 

K>  formerly :  and  this  very  moment  I  think  the 

If  you  have  any  objections,  Critias,  tell 

gentlemen  on  what  occasion  I  ever  at- 

tempted,  in  conjunction  either  with  a  factious 

populace  or  a  small  parcel  of  tyrants,  to  deprive 

any  g°od  and  worthy  Athenian  of  the  right 

■no  privileges  to  which  he  had  just  pretensions. 

For  in  case  I  am  convicted  of  doing  so  now,  or 

over  to  have  done  so  in  the  former  part  of  my 

life,  I  frankly  own  that  death  in  its  severity 

ought  in  tli  justice  to  be  my  doom." 

Here  Theramenes  ended  his  defence :  and  a 
murmur,  intimating  their  good-will  to  him,  ran 
wand  the  senate.  Critias  was  convinced  by 
tint,  that,  should  he  suffer  the  senate  to  pro- 
oeed  to  i  vote,  Theramenes  would  escape  him. 
But,  regarding  this  as  worse  than  death  to  him- 
**Uf  tfter  drawing  near  and  conferring  a  while 
with  the  Thirty,  he  went  out,  and  ordered  those 
who  bad  daggera  about  them,  to  go  into  the 
house  tad  take  their  stand  at  the  bar.  And 
tkea,  coming  in  again,  he  spoke  as  follows : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  senate,  I  reckon  it  the 
faty  of  ■  good  magistrate,  not  to  stand  by 
<P«et]Y  tnd  suffer  gross  impositions  to  pass  upon 
nis  friends :  and  it  shall  be  my  care  at  present 
to  discharge  that  duty.  For  even  those  gen- 
wWDeo,  who  now  stand  round  the  bar,  declare 
™*J  will  never  suffer  ud  to  let  a  man  escape 
****  impunity,  who  openly  avows  himself  an 
•"•■y  to  the  oligarchy.  It  is  indeed  enacted 
n  the  new  body  of  laws,  that  no  person  in  the 
hstofthe  Three-thousand  shall  be  put  to  death 
vnkfti  by  a  vote  of  the  senate,  but  that  the 
Thirty  be  empowered  to  put  any  to  death  who 
***  not  in  that  list  I  therefore  (he  went  on,) 
***"  your  entire  approbation,  strike  the  name 
°*  thia  Theramenes  here  out  of  the  list ;  and 
we  (he  added)  order  him  to  be  put  to  death." 
Theramenes,  hearing  this,  leaped  upon  the 
•tor,  and  cried  out : — 

"I  make  to  you.  gentlemen  of  the  senate, 
to*  most  righteous  request  that  ever  can  be 
lB*de,  by  no  means  to  suffer  Critias  to  strike 
°&t  my  name  or  any  of  your  names,  at  pleasure, 
■Hit  to  adhere  to  the  law  which  these  very  per- 
•oua  have  enacted  concerning  those  in  the  list,  ] 
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that  both  I  and  yourselves  may  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  law.  Of  this,  by  Heaven !  I  am 
well  persuaded,  that  even  this  altar  will  avail 
me  nothing.  But  I  would  willingly  convince 
you  all,  that  these  men  are  not  only  most  un- 
just in  regard  to  their  fellow-creatures,  but 
most  irreligious  too  towards  the  gods.  And 
yet  I  am  surprised  at  you,  men  as  you  are  of 
honour  and  worth,  that  you  will  not  succour 
your  own  selves,  though  so  weN  aware  that  my 
name  is  not  easier  to  be  struck  out  of  the  list,  / 
than  the  name  of  any  one  amongst  yon." 

But  here  the  crier  belonging  to  the  Thirty 
ordered  the  Eleven1  to  go  and  seize  TLera- 
menes.  Accordingly  they  came  in,  attended 
by  their  own  servants,  with  Satyrus,  the-  most 
reprobate  and  audacious  fellow  alive,  at  their 
head.  Critias  thus  addressed  himself  to  them— 
«  We  deliver  over  to  you  that  Theramenes  yon- 
der, who  by  law  is  condemned  to  die.  Seize 
him,  you  whose  office  it  is;  and  then,  convey 
him  hence  to  the  properplace,  and  do  your  duty." 
So  soon  as  Critias  had  spoken,  Satyrus  was  pull- 
ing him  from  off  the  altar,  the  servants  too 
were  helping  to  pull  him  down.  Theramenes, 
as  was  likely  he  should,  called  aloud  upon  gods 
and  men  to  take  notice  of  what  was  doing. 
The  senate  continued  quietly  in  their  seats,  see- 
ing the  bar  surrounded  by  fellows  like  Satyrus, 
and  the  area  before  the  senate-house  quite  filled 
with  the  foreign  guards,  not  ignorant  besides 
that  those  within  had  daggers  about  them. 
They  hurried  Theramenes  away  across  the 
forum,  in  very  loud  lamentations  deploring 
his  fate.  One  thing  he  said  is  still  talked  of, 
and  it  is  this — When  Satyrus  told  him — "  If 
he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would  make  his 
heart  ache/* — ho  replied — "  But  will  not  my 
heart  ache,  though  I  should  hold  my  tongue  1" 
And  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  when  he 
had  drank  off  the  poison,  they  say  he  dashed 
the  little  that  was  left  in  the  cup  upon  the 
ground,  and  said — "  May  the  brave  Critias 
pledge  me !"  I  am  not  ignorant  indeed,  that 
such  sententious  escapes  are  not  worth  relating ; 
but  this  I  think  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  man, 
that,  in  the  very  hour  of  death,  neither  his  jood 
sense  nor  his  pleasantry  forsook  him.  And  in 
this  manner  Theramenes  died  * 

IV.     The  Thirty,  as  if  they  were  now  at  li- 

*  Public  ezecntiooeri  of  justice. 

»  And  soon  after  Alrihiadci  wu  murdered  by  Pharos- 
bazas  at  the  request  of  Lyamnder,  owing  entirely  to  the 
instigations  of  Criliaa. 
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berty  to  tyrannise  without  restraint,  issued 
out  an  order  to  all  whose  names  were  not  in 
the  list,  not  to  come  into  the  city.  They  drove 
them  also  out  of  the  country,  that  themselves 
and  their  friends  might  get  into  possession  of 
their  estates.  It  was  to  the  Pirsus  that  they 
went  chiefly  for  refuge :  but  numbers  of  them, 
driven  out  also  from  thence,  6 lied  both  Megara 
and  Thebes  with  Athenian  eziles. 

Immediately  after  this  it  was  that  Thrasy- 
bulus,  setting  out  from  Thebes  with  about 
seventy  persons  in  company,  possesseth  him- 
self of  the  strong  fort  of  Phyle.  The  Thirty 
marched  immediately  out  of  Athens  to  recover 
the  place,  attended  by  the  Three-thousand  and 
the  horsemen  of  the  state ;  and  the  weather 
was  very  calm  and  fine.  On  their  approach 
to  Phyle,  some  of  the  younger  sort,  who  piqued 
themselves  on  their  bravery,  immediately  at- 
tacked the  fort  with  no  manner  of  success, 
since  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  plenty  of 
wounds.  But,  the  Thirty  having  formed  a 
design  to  throw  up  a  work,  in  order,  by  cutting 
off  the  conveyance  of  all  necessaries,  the  more 
easily  to  reduce  them,  there  fell  in  the  night  an 
exceeding  deep  snow.  Next  morning,  having 
been  well  drenched  by  the  snow,  they  marched 
back  to  Athens,  after  Idling  many  of  their 
baggage-men  in  the  retreat  by  a  party  that  pur- 
sued them  from  Phyle.  Apprehensive  too, 
that  they  would  plunder  the  adjacent  country, 
if  a  guard  was  not  properly  posted,  they  des- 
patch almost  all  the  Lacedaemonian  guards  and 
two  troops  of  horse  to  the  extremity  of  their 
frontier,  about1  fifteen  stadia  from  Phyle : 
these,  having  encamped  themselves  on  a  rough 
spot  of  ground,  set  themselves  on  the  watch. 

But  Thrasybulus,  as  now  seven  hundred 
persons  were  got  together  at2  Phyle,  put  him- 
self at  their  head,  and  marched  out  by  night. 
Having  ordered  them  to  ground  their  arms3  at 

»  Ono  mile  and  a  half. 

*  Marginal  reading  of  the  Paris  edition,  1625. 

■  Thin  passage,  with  two  others  cited  below,  justifies 
the  English  translation  ground  their  arms.  I  am  per- 
suaded it  ought  always  to  bo  so  translated,  when  the 
Greek  phrase  5i,ui»e«  t»  'oxkm  stands  simply  and  abso- 
lutely by  itself:  for  t*t  tiiw  >nor  something  like  it  is  in 
this  cosh  understood.  The  addition  indeed  of  another 
or  of  more  words  may  vary  the  meaning.  But  in  these 
passages  the  eonU-xt  determines  the  meaning  beyond 
a  doubt.  Need  it  be  mentioned,  that  when  soldiers 
halt  or  are  upon  a  guard,  it  eoaeth  them  much  to 
ground  their  arms,  the  men  sometimes  standing,  some- 
times lying  down  in  their  ranks,  nay  sometimes  walking 
about,  yet,  if  discipline  bo  alive,  to  no  greater  distance 
than  to  be  able,  on  the  most  sodden  al&Tm.  to  fall  ig&ra 


the  distance  of  three  or  four  stadia  from  the 
guard,  he  halted  for  a  time.  But  at  the  ap- 
proach of  day,  and  the  enemy  beginning  to  get 
up  and  straggle  on  their  necessary  business 
from  the  camp,  and  the  noise  being  heard 
which  the  grooms  made  in  currying  their 
horses,  at  this  juncture  the  party  under  Thra- 
sybulus recovered  their  arms,  and  came  mi- 
ning in  amongst  them.  They  msde  some  of 
them  prisoners ;  and  put  all  the  rest  to  flight, 
pursuing  them  to  the  distance  of  six  or  eera 
stadia.  They  slew  more  than  one  handled 
and  twenty  of  the  heavy-armed,  and  Nicostra- 
tus  (who  was  called  the  handsome)  of  the 
horsemen:  two  other  horsemen  they  had 
seized  in  their  beds.  After  quitting  the  par- 
suit  and  erecting  a  trophy,  they  packed  op  ell 
the  arms  and  baggage  they  had  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and'  marched  back  to  Phyle.  The 
horsemen  who  marched  out  of  Athens  to  suc- 
cour their  brethren,  were  too  late  to  gain  the 
sight  even  of  a  single  foe.  They  continued 
however  in  the  field,  till  their  relations  had 
carried  off  the  dead,  and  then  withdrew  into 
the  city. 

The  Thirty,  who  now  apprehended  that 
their  power  began  to  totter,  bethought  them- 
selves of  securing  Eleusis,  that,  when  thing* 
were  at  the  worst,  they  might  be  rare  of 
a  place  of  shelter.  Having  therefore  issued 
out  orders  to  the  Athenian  horse  to  ittend, 
Critias  and  the  rest  of  the  Thirty  repair- 
ed to  Eleusis ;  where,  having  ordered  out  to 
a  review  the  horsemen  of  Eleusis.  pretending 
they  must  know  exactly  how  many  they  wen 

into  their  ranks,  and  recover  their  arms.  But  to tb*  point 
in  hand: 

Thrasybulus,  under  favour  of  the  dark,  is  got  andS* 
covered  within  three  or  four  stadia  of  the  enemy.  Tat 
bettor  to  direct  his  attack  be  waits  fur  daylight;  sad  *■ 
the  meantime  to  ease  his  men  and  preserve  their  rigW 
tor  action,  Zipusf  n  'stx*  \>«-v%«sr  nxi* — bat  at  day- 

light  *r*K*Zt*Tt{  ra  yoir\.m — srpovf jriirre*. 

Beo  farther  p.  387,  where  the  action  is  ratber  no* 
distinct,  for  the  men  only  ground  their  shields  ind  not 
their  spears  or  javelins,  tou^  ftiT*  avrov  £iriai  uknm 

tm(  »tt»J«;,  xat   awTOf   Si/uiro;,  t«S'  mkka  'csrls  iX***"* 

iMgiv.  And  when  the  speech  is  ended,  the  correspond!!* 
phrase  soon  occurs,  anXaCi  or  «»i*.aC«»  m  *#t*». 

8et»  also  book  vii.  near  the  end,  where  Epaminoodu* 
preparing  for  the  battlo  of  Man  tinea — i»»re  t»  *»***• 
*w«-t»  nxsrin  TTpxToiri$ivptt**r.  Thiscould  never  bet*8"* 
ing  to  their  arms,  which  could  not  have  imposed  upos  tbt 
enemy.  But  he  ordered  the  arms  to  be  fmooded.  ti » 
he  was  going  not  to  fight  but  to  encamp.  TbneDflif09* 
served  the  action  and  was  deceived,  for  EpaiaiBfl0*1' 
soon  saw  his  opportunity — tots  Sa  sr«xa£ii»  x*f*yy'" 
K*t  t«  '03-A.x— and  began  the  attack. 
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•ad  how  many  more  were  wanting  to  garrison  I 
the  place,  they  commanded  them  all  to  give  in 
their  names ;  and  each  person  so  soon  as  his 
name  was  taken  down,  was  ordered  to  go 
through  the  wicket  to  the  sea.  They  had 
posted  their  own  horse  on  either  side  of  the 
wicket  upon  the  beach ;  and  the  servants  seized 
and  hound  every  Eleusinian  as  he  came  oat  of 
the  wicket  And,  when  all  of  them  were 
bound  in  this  manner,  they  ordered  Lysimach- 
ue,  who  commanded  the  horse,  to  deliver  them 
into  the  custody  of  the  Eleven.  Next  day  they 
assembled  in  the  Odeum  the  heavy-armed  in 
the  list  and  the  rest  of  the  horsemen,  where 
Critias  rose  up,  and  addressed  them  thus: 
«  We,  gentlemen,  are  settling  a  new  form  of 
government  for  your  benefit  as  much  as  for  our 
own.  You  therefore  are  obliged,  as  you  will 
share  the  honours,  to  take  an  equal  share  in  all 
the  dangers.  You  must  therefore  sentence  to 
death  the  Eleusinians  whom  we  have  secured, 
that  both  in  your  hopes  and  in  your  fears  you 
may  be  united  with  us." — Then,  having  pointed 
out  a  certain  spot,  he  ordered  them  to  give 
their  ballots  in  the  presence  of  all  the  assem- 
bly. But  the  Lacedemonian  guards  were  this 
moment  drawn  up  under  arms  so  as  to  fill  half 
the  Odeum.  Yet  even  this  behaviour  was  not 
displeasing  to  some  citizens  of  Athens,  to  such 
as  had  no  regard  for  any  thing  but  their  own 
selves. 

The  number  of  those  who  had  gathered  to- 
gether at  Phyle  was  now  increased  to  a  thou- 
sand :  and  Thrasybulus,  putting  himself  at  their 
head,  marcheth  by  night  into  the  Pirsus.  No 
sooner  had  the  Thirty  intelligence  of  it  than 
in  person  they  sallied  out  against  them  with 
the  Lacedemonian  guards,  the  horsemen,  and 
the  heavy-armed.  They  took  their  march  along 
the  cart-way  that  goes  down  to  the  Piraeus. 
Those  from  Phyle  for  some  time  attempted  to 
stop  their  approach.  But  as  so  large  a  com- 
pass of  ground  was  judged  to  require  a  very 
large  number  of  men  to  guard  it,  and  themselves 
were  few  indeed,  they  wheeled  off  by  regular 
bodies  into  Munychia.  Those  from  the  city 
immediately  repaired  into  the  forum  of  Hip- 
podameia,  where  having  formed  into  regular 
order,  they  afterwards  filled  up  the  way  that 
leads  to  the  temple  of  Diana  in  M^i^chia  and 
to  the '  Bendideum.  They  were  in  depth  not 
less  than  fifty  shields;  and,  thus  drawn  up, 
they  were  mounting  the  ascent.  But  those 
from  Phyle  likewise  filled  up  the  road,  though 


they  were  not  more  than  ten  heavy-armed  in 
depth.  The  targeteers  and  light-armed  darters 
were  posted  behind  them,  and  behind  these 
were  the  slingers.  The  latter  were  numerous 
indeed,  since  now  they  were  in  a  way  of  con- 
tinual increase.  But  during  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach, Thrasybulus  ordered  his  men  to  ground 
their  shields:  and,  having  laid  down  his  own, 
though  keeping  the  rest  of  his  arms,  he  placed 
himself  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  harangued 
them  thus : 

"I  am  desirous,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  in- 
form some  of  you,  and  put  the  rest  in  mind, 
that  of  yonder  body  now  approaching  to  fight  us, 
those  posted  on  the  right  are  the  very  people 
whom  you  beat  and  pursued  but  five  days  ago. 
But  those  in  the  extremity  of  the  left  are  the 
Thirty,  who  have  deprived  us,  though  guilty  of 
no  offence  at  all,  of  our  rights  and  liberties, 
have  driven  us  from  our  houses,  and  by  an  illegal 
sentence  stripped  our  dearest  friends  of  all  their 
property.  But  now  we  have  them  fast,  where 
they  expected  never  to  have  been  found,  and 
we  have  continually  been  praying  to  find  them. 
With  arms  in  our  power  we  are  now  drawn  up 
and  face  them.  All  the  heavenly  powers  know 
we  have  been  seized  upon  during  the  hours  of 
repast,  and  the  hours  of  repose,  and  our  peace- 
able walks  upon  the  forum :  and  that  some  of 
us,  so  far  from  having  offended  at  all,  and  not 
even  residing  in  the  city,  have  been  doomed  to 
exile ;  and  all  these  heavenly  powers  at  present 
declare  themselves  on  our  side.  For  instance, 
in  the  finest  weather  they  raise  a  storm,  when 
it  serves  our  cause ;  and,  when  we  give  the  as- 
sault to  a  more  numerous  body  of  our  foes, 
they  have  enabled  us,  though  but  a  handful  of 
men,  to  erect  our  trophies.  And  now  they 
have  led  us  to  a  spot  of  ground,  in  which  the 
enemy  cannot  throw  their  darts  or  javelins  over 
the  heads  of  the  heavy-armed  in  their  own  front, 
because  they  are  mounting  an  ascent ;  whilst 
ourselves,  who  are  to  throw  our  javelins  and 
darts  and  stones  down-hill,  shall  reach  them  at 
every  throw,  and  shall  wound  numbers.  It 
was  but  reasonable  to  judge  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  engage  the  heavy-armed  in 
their  van  on  level  ground  ;  but  now,  if  you  will 
only  throw  your  weapons  in  the  proper  and 
judicious  manner,  the  way  is  so  crowded  with 
them  that  every  weapon  must  do  execution, 
and  they  have  no  defence  left  but  to  be  skulk- 
ing perpetually  under  their  shields.  Disabled, 
thus  from  seeing  their  %saatanXa,'w«  ^ttf£\V%** 
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opportunities  to  itrike  at  our  own  discretion, 
and  of  driving  each  fighting  man  from  hi*  rank. 

"But  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  should  act 
with  the  full  conviction,  that  each  man  amongst 
you  must  personally  earn  the  victory  at  pre- 
sent :  for  that  victory,  if  heaven  awards  it  us, 
will  instantly  restore  us  our  country  and  our 
habitations,  and  our  liberty  and  our  honours, 
and  to  some  amongst  us  our  children  and  our 
wives.  Happy  men  indeed  will  such  of  us  be, 
as,  after  the  victory,  shall  see  the  sweetest  day 
that  men  can  live.  And  blessed  will  he  be  too 
who  dies  in  the  struggle :  for  all  the  wealth  in 
the  world  cannot  purchase  so  noble  a  monument 
as  will  be  that  man's  portion.  I  myself,  at  the 
proper  time,  shall  begin  the  psan ;  and  when 
we  have  invoked  the  god  of  battle,  then  with 
one  heart  and  all  our  hands  united,  let  us  re- 
venge ourselves  on  yonder  men  for  all  the 
wrongs  they  have  made  us  suffer." 

After  this  harangue,  he  returned  again  to  his 
post,  and  stood  quietly  facing  the  enemy ;  for 
the  soothsayer  had  strictly  enjoined  him,  "  in 
Do  wise  to  begin  the  attack  before  one  of  their 
own  people  was  either  killed  or  wounded. — So 
soon  as  ever  that  happens,  we  ourselves  (said 
he)  shall  lead  you  forwards.  The  consequence 
to  you  will  bo  victory,  and  death  to  me,  if  I 
prophesy  right"  He  was  no  false  prophet: 
for,  the  moment  they  recovered  their  arms,  he 
jumped  out  of  the  rank,  like  a  man  hurried  by 
divine  impulse ;  and,  rushing  among  the  ene- 
my, dies  in  a  moment,  and  was  buried  at  the 
ford  of  the  Ccphissus.  His  friends  obtained  a 
victory,  and  carried  their  pursuit  down  into 
the  plain. 

Critias  and  Hippomachus  of  the  Thirty,  and 
Charmidas  the  son  of  Glauco,  one  of  the  ten 
governors  of  the  Piraous,  and  others  to  the  num- 
ber of  seventy,  lost  their  lives  in  the  engagement. 
The  conquerors  plundered  them  of  their  arms, 
but  stripped  off  the  garment  from  none  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  And  when  all  was  over,  and 
they  had  granted  a  truce  for  fetching  off  the 
dead,  they  began  to  approach  and  confer  with 
one  another,  tilt  at  length  Cleocritus,  herald  of 
the  Mystffi,  remarkable  for  the  loudness  of  his 
voice,  proclaimed  silence,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

"  What  is  the  reason,  my  fellow-citizens, 
that  you  drive  us  from  Athens  1  What  is  the 
reason  you  arc  so  intent  on  destroying  us  1  On 
no  occasion  whatever  have  we  done  you  any 
wrong,  but  have  ever  shared  along  with  you 
the  moat  solemn  temples,  the  most  pompous 


sacrifices  and  feasts.  We  have  assisted  in  the 
same  choruses,  we  have  walked  in  the  same 
processions,  we  have  served  in  the  same  armies, 
and  have  partaken  the  same  dangers  with  yea 
both  by  sea  and  land,  in  defence  of  the  common 
safety  and  liberty  of  us  alL  I  conjure  yon, 
therefore,  by  our  parental  gods,  by  the  ties  of 
affinity,  consanguinity,  and  friendship,  (for  in 
all  these  respects  we  are  many  of  as  connected 
together) — I  conjure  you  to  show  some  reve> 
ence  both  to  gods  and  men,  by  ceasing  to  sin 
against  your  country,  and  by  no  longer  obeying 
these  execrable  tyrants,  who  for  their  own  pri- 
vate gain  have  nearly  slain  as  many  eititens  of 
Athens  in  the  space  of  eight  months,  as  all  tho 
Peloponncaians  slew  in  ten  years/  war.  Wi 
might  have  lived  together  in  an  orderly  am! 
peaceable  manner ;  but  these  tyrants  oblige  nt 
to  make  war  upon  one  another — a  war,  ths 
basest,  the  most  grievous,  most  impious,  and 
most  abominated  by  gods  and  men,  that  human 
creatures  were  ever  engaged  in*  But  know, 
for  most  true  it  is,  that  some  of  those  persons 
who  died  by  our  hands  in  the  late  engagement, 
have  cost  abundance  of  tears  to  ourselves  si 
well  as  to  you." 

In  this  manner  Cleocritus  spoke;  bat  the 
commanders  on  the  other  side,  and  the  sooner 
too  for  having  heard  such  a  speech,  marched 
away  their  people  into  the  city. 

The  day  following,  the  Thirty,  solitary  and 
quite  dejected,  took  their  scats  in  council:  but 
the  Three-thousand,  wheresoever  posted,  wen 
at  variance  one  with  another.  So  many  of 
them  as  had  committed  any  acts  of  violence, 
and  were  now  alarmed  for  their  own  safety, 
declared  in  a  vehement  tone  against  submiffio* 
in  any  shape  to  those  in  the  Piraeus.  But  at 
many  as  were  conscious  they  had  done  no 
harm,  immediately  saw  matters  in  a  true  light, 
and  were  persuading  the  rest,  that  "  the  present 
evil  situation  was  not  in  the  least  conducive 
to  their  welfare/'  They  insisted  "  it  wai  no 
longer  their  duty  to  obey  the  Thirty,  nor  suner 
them  to  destroy  their  country."  Ami  at  1** 
they  passed  a  decree  to  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty 
and  elect  others.  Accordingly  they  chose  Ten, 
one  out  of  every  tribe.  The  Thirty  went 
off  immediately  to  Eleusis :  but  the  Ten,  ** 
the  city  was  full  of  confusion  and  mutual  diffi- 
dence, applied  themselves  to  preserve  the  pe**> 
with  the  aid  of  the  generals  of  the  horse.  T°e 
horsemen,  with  both  horses  and  shields,  pt**d 
the  night  in  the  Odeum.    Distrustful  tf  uty 
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were,   they  patroled  from  the  beginning  of 
night    towmrda  the  walls  with   their  shields, 
ind   when   it  was    near   day  on    horseback, 
being  under  continual  apprehensions,   lest   a 
body  of  men  from  the  Pirsus  might  break  in 
unongst  them.    The  latter,  as  they  were  now 
become  exceeding  numerous,  and  a  collection 
if  all  sorts  of  persons,  were  busy  in  making 
themselves  shields  of  wood   or  the  twigs  of 
wier,    and   these   were   afterwards  whitened. 
Yet  before  ten  days  were  passed,  proper  se- 
curity being  given  that  whoever  would  join 
them  in  arms,  even   though   they  were  not 
natives  of  Athens,  should  be  admitted  to  an 
equal  share  of  right  and  privilege,"  many  of 
the  heavy-armed,  and  many  of  the  light-armed 
too,  went  off  to  the  Pineus.    Their  horsemen 
also  wore  now  increased   to  the  number  of 
sweaty.    In  the  day-time  they  went  out  to 
forage,  and  having  fetched  in  wood  and  the 
hid  of  the  season,  reposed   themselves  by 
sight  in  the  Pineus.    Not  one  of  the  heavy- 
aros>d  in  the  city  sallied  out  against  them ;  but 
the  hone  came  once  to  a  skirmish  with  the 
fhrodering  parties  from  the  Pineus,  and  threw 
Iks  body  that    covered    them   into  disorder. 
Another  time  they  fell  in  with  some  !  persons 
•f  the  borough  of  i£xone,  going  to  their  own 
fcads  to  fetch  provisions,  and  took  them  pri- 
soners,   and   these   Lysimachus,  one  of  the 
laterals    of    horse,    immediately    butchered, 
foogh  they  begged  hard  for  their  lives,  and 
**BJ  of  the  horsemen  expressed  an  abhorrence 

*  putting  them  to  death.  And  those  in  the 
™ui  retaliated  upon  them,  by  butchering  in 
■•  manner  Callistratus  of  the  horse  of  the 
***tine  tribe,  whom  they  took  prisoner  in 
■*  country.     For  now  their  spirit?  were  raised 

•  high  that  they  even  gave  an  assault  to  the 
•■fc  of  the  city.  And  here  it  may  be  excu**- 
■»  to  mention  a  mechanic  of  the  city,  who, 
■doming  well  assured  that  the  enemy  would 
r«ee  their  battering  machines  in  the  course 
*tt  goes  out  of  the  Lyceum,  ordered  all  the 
***»  to  load  with  single  stones,  and  throw 
■**  down  at  their  own  discretion  in  the 
•°*ne.  For  when  this  was  performed,  the  re- 
***•!  of  each  of  these  stones  gave  the  enemy 
»*Jtl  of  trouble. 

Ambassadors  were  now  sent  away  to  Lace- 
■**on,  not  only  by  the  Thirty  from  Eleusis, 


»  T*»  <(•  m«*  bi  tb«  Groak ;  but  I  translate  it  Aig«- 
^.tceordinf  to  lk*  resdiog  of  Ptlmarint. 
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but  by  those  in  the  list  from  Athens,  who 
entreated  their  speedy  aid,  since  the  people  had 
revolted  from  the  Lacedamonians.  Lysander, 
reasoning  with  himself  that  "  a  siege  both  by 
land  and  sea  must  quickly  reduce  the  enemy  in 
the  Pineus,  if  they  were  deprived  of  all  future 
supplies,"  exerted  himself  so  effectually,  that  a 
hundred  talents  *  were  advanced  by  way  of  loan 
for  this  service,  and  himself  was  ordered  to  go 
and  command  by  land,  and  his  brother  Libya 
by  sea.  He  himself  went  off  immediately  to 
Eleusis,  where  he  collected  into  a  body  the 
heavy-armed  from  Peloponnesus.  Libys  in 
the  meantime  kept  so  strict  a  watch  at  sea, 
that  not  one  boat  with  provisions  could  get 
into  the  Pineus.  By  this  means  those  in  the 
Pirsus  were  soon  distressed  by  famine,  whilst 
those  in  the  city  were  greatly  animated  by  the 
coming  of  Lysander. 

When  affairs  were  in  this  situation,  Pau- 
sanias,  king  of  8parta,  envious  of  Lysander, 
since,  if  he  succeeded  now,  his  glory  would  be 
greater  than  ever,  and  Athens  would  become 
entirely  his  own,  obtained  the  consent  of  three 
of  the  ephori,  and  proclaims  a  foreign  expedi- 
tion. All  the  confederates  put  themselves  un- 
der his  command,  except  the  Boeotians  and  Co- 
rinthians, who  alleged  that  "  they  could  not, 
in  any  consistence  with  their  oaths,  make  war 
against  the  Athenians,  who  had  broken  no  one 
article  of  the  peace."  The  true  motive  of  their 
refusal  was  their  own  persuasion,  that  the  La- 
cedemonians designed  to  get  possession  of  all 
Attica,  and  to  make  it  a  province  of  their  own. 
Pausanias,  however,  encamped  the  army  near 
the  Pineus  at  Halipedum.  He  himself  com- 
manded in  the  right,  and  Lysander  with  the 
mercenary  troops  had  the  left.  He  sent  am- 
bassadors to  those  in  the  Pineus,  commanding 
them  "  to  separate  and  be  gone."  But  as  they 
refused  compliance,  he  proceeded  to  an  assault, 
to  the  noise  of  one  at  least,  that  he  might  con- 
ceal his  real  design  to  save  them ;  and,  when 
no  advantage  could  be  gained  by  such  an  as- 
sault, he  again  retired. 

The  day  following,  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  two  Lacedemonian  brigades  and  three 
troops  of  the  Athenian  horse,  he  marched  down 
to  the  Still  Harbour,  examining  in  what  man- 
ner a  circumvallation  might  be  thrown  up  quite 
round  the  Pirsus.  But,  in  his  return  to  the 
camp,  as  some  of  the  enemy  sallied  out  upon 
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him  and  retarded  hit  march,  he  grew  angry, 
■lid  ordered  the  home  to  ride  out  upon  them, 
anil  tbo  first  data  of  Spartans  to  advance  with 
the  hor.n,  whilst  bimaelf  followed  with  the 
real  of  hit  force.  They  ilew  about  thirty  of 
the  H|»t  iiiiii  il  and  pursued  the  rest  to  tlie 
llinnlm  in  the  Pira?us.  All  the  torgetcer*  hap- 
pened to  lw  drawn  ti(i  there  in  arms,  and  the 
hcavy-srmed  too  of  the  Pirstua.  The  light' 
armed  sallied  out  in  a  moment  against  the 
enemy ;  they  were  poiaing,  were  throwing, 
were  shooting,  were  slinging.  The  Lacedat- 
monian?,  u  numbers  of  them  were  wounded, 
unable  to  withstand  the  attack,  gave  ground. 
Their  enemica  perceiving  this,  plied  upon 
them  more  briskly  than  ever.  Here  (."heron 
tod  Thibracus.  both  of  them  general  officer*, 
are  slain  ;  LncralfB  alio,  an  Olympic  virtor, 
and  other  Lacedemonians,  who  are  buried  in 
the  Ceramicua  near  the  galea.  Thrasybutus 
aaw  what  was  doing,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
heavy-aimed  marched  to  the  aid  of  hia  own 
people  ;  and  they  were  Boon  formed  eight  deep 
before  the  light-aimed.  But  Pausanin.  who 
wa*  greatly  distressed,  and  had  already  re- 
treated four  or  five  stadia  lo  sonic  rising 
ground,  sent  orders  to  the  Lacdsmoniana  and 
the  real  of  the  confederates  to  march  up  to 
him  :  and  then,  having  drawn  his  whole  army 
into  •  very  deep  and  compact  body,  be  led 
them  ugntnet  the  Atti 


that  capacity,  both  of  iVio  wan  mure  in  4 
•enlitnenla  of  Pautanlas  than  in  i!h»  of  If 
sandcr.  For  this  teuton,  therefore,  they  infill 
dei pitched  away  to  I.aoeda-rnoo  the  inlua 
dors  from  those  in  the  1'inrun,  (who  lania 
with  them  thr  article*  agreed  upon  in  teMw 
to  the  l.aeedanuoniana.)  and  straw  penal 
without  a  public  character  from  thnav  is  A 
city,  beside*  Cephianphon  and  Malitua.  Alb 
these  were  art  out  lor  Laceihanion,  iboeafa 
had  now  authority  in  the  city  aent  a  depuuM 
after  tliem,  declaring  that  ■  they  actually  tw 
render  the  will*  that  are  yet  in  then  urtal 
and  their  own  persona,  to  the  Lacedrnumial 
at  discretion  ;  but  they  think  it  reasonable  *■ 
Ibey  in  the  Pirnua.  if  they  pretend  to  b 
friends  to  the  Lec«d»nioriiana,  should  tiia  an 
render  to  them  the  Pittfiis  and  Munjchia.' 
The  epbori  and  council  erf  state,  hovinf  ban 
all  aides,  despatched  fifteen  persona  tu  AlbnM 
and  ordered  them,  in  conni  rrew*  nith  ft* 
-Liiiiiis,  to  complete  the  term  filiation  ra  Ai 
most  honourable  terms  that  could  br  ajtAt. 
They  completed  it  on  tbeas;  thai  "they  mWI 
be  at  peace  with  one  another :  should  on  atta 
tide  repair  to  their  own  habitations,  trcrplla* 
Thirty  and  the  Eleven,  and  the  Tin  oho  aai 
commanded  in  the  Piraius: — but  iiicaaaaajJ 
those  in  the  city  were  afraid  to  eontinut  Ibm 
they  might  withdraw  to  Eleu.it.'" 

All   points  being   now   adjusted,   Panaanal 
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one  mother  1    But  it  is  wisdom,  you  may  say, 

in  which  you  excel.    You  had  fortifications, 

yon  had  arms,  yon  had  wealth,  you  had  betides 

Am  Pdoponneaians  for  your  confederates,  and 

yet  hire  been  overpowered  by  men,  who  had 

■one  at  all  of  these  advantages.    Yet  perhaps 

yw  took  so  highly  upon  you,  because  the  La- 

ctJamonians  were  your  friends  1 — But  how  1 

Why,  as  men  fasten1  biting  curs  by  a  collar, 

ad  give  them  up  to  those  they  have  bitten, 

jut  to  the  Lacedemonians,  after  giving  up  you 

to  an  injured  people,  have  rid  themselves  of  you 

ttd  are  gone.     Far  be  it  however  from  me, 

Athenians,  to  excite  any  of  you  to  a  violation 

■  any  degree  of  the  oaths  you  have  sworn.    I 

•Jy  exhort  you  to  show  all  mankind,  that,  be- 


•Ocwff  t«  rtvg  ia»irtrr«f  »©»«$  xAoiv,  marg.  reading, 
ft***]**. 


sides  all  your  other  glories,  you  can  keep  your 
oaths  and  be  religiously  good." 

Having  spoken  thus,  and  said  a  great  deal 
more  about  refraining  from  giving  any  farther 
disturbance  to  one  another,  and  adhering  firmly 
to  their  ancient  laws,  he  dismissed  the  assem- 
bly. Having  next  appointed  a  new  set  of 
magistrates,  the  government  went  regularly 
forwards.  But  hearing  some  time  after,  that 
those  at  Eleusis  were  taking  foreigners  into 
pay,  they  marched  against  them  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  city,  and  slew  the  commanders  when 
they  came  out  to  parley.  They  sent  their 
friends  and  relations  amongst  the  rest  to  per- 
suade them  to  a  reconciliation.  At  length, 
having  sworn  to  one  another  that « they  would 
never  remember  grievances,"  they  do  to  this 
day  live  quietly  together,  and  the  people  stand 
firm  to  their  oaths. 
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Thi  sedition  at  Atheni  was  in  this  manner 
night  to  an  end. 

After  this,  Cyrus  sent  envoys  to  Lacede- 
>n,  and  demanded  that  "  as  he  had  behaved 
vards  the  Lacedemonians  in  the  war  against 
*  Athenians,  so  now  the  Lacedemonians 
mid  behave  towards  him."  The  ephori, 
cnowledging  the  equity  of  his  demand,  sent 
lers  to  Samias,  who  was  at  this  time  admiral 
their  fleet, « to  do  all  the  service  in  his 
*er  to  Cyrus."  8amius  accordingly  per- 
med with  cheerfulness  whatever  Cyrus  de- 
ed of  him.  For,  having  joined  his  own  fleet 
th  that  of  Cyrus,  he  sailed  round  to  Cilicia, 
i  disabled  Syennesis,  governor  of  Cilicia, 
m  giving  any  molestation  by  land  to  Cyrus 
his  march  against  the  king.  ■  Yet  in  what 
inner  Cyrus  drew  an  army  together,  and  con- 
eted  the  expedition  against  his  brother,  and 
w  the  battle  was  fought,  and  how  Cyrus  lost 
>  life,  and  how  afterwards  the  Greeks  re- 
tted safe  to  the  sea,  hath  been  written  by 
temistogenes  the  Syracusan.1 
But  now  when  Tissaphernes,  who  was 
Iged  to  have  done  the  king  excellent  service 
the  war  against  his  brother,  was  sent  down 
tin  to  be  governor  of  the  provinces  he  him- 
f  had  governed  before,  and  of  those  also 
£ch  had  belonged  to  Cyrus,  he  immediately 
toted  that  all  the  cities  of  Ionia  should  ac- 
>wledge  him  for  their  master;  but  these, 
m  a  desire  to  be  free,  added  to  their  dread 

There  it  do  such  history  now  to  be  met  with.  So 
a  subject  oo  doabt  excited  others  to  write  as  well  u 
^istogenee.  But  Xenophoo  only  was  equal  to  the 
(  of  penning  hi*  own  achievements.  It  seemi  proh- 
1  from  beaee,  that  he  bad  not  jet  written,  or  at  leaat 
tombed  his  owe  hwtocy  of  the  Anabanii. 


of  Tissaphernes,  with  whom  they  had  never 
acted,  but  had  always  joined  Cyrus  so  long  as 
he  was  living,  refused  to  receive  him  within 
their  walls.  On  the  contrary,  they  despatched 
away  ambassadors  to  Lacedemon,  representing 
there,  that  « as  the  Lacedemonians  are  the 
ruling  state  in  Greece,  they  were  bound  to 
take  under  their  protection  the  Greeks  in 
Asia,  that  their  lands  might  not  be  ravaged 
and  they  might  still  be  free."  The  Lacede- 
monians therefore  sent  Thimbro  to  take  upon 
him  the  command,  having  assigned  him  a  thou- 
sand soldiers  of  those  who  were  newly  enfran- 
chised and  four  thousand  other  Peloponne- 
sians.  Thimbro  desired  farther  to  have  three 
hundred  horse  from  the  Athenians,  promising 
that  he  himself  would  take  care  to  pay  them. 
They  sent  him  that  number,  composed  of  such 
persons  as  had  served  in  the  cavalry  under  the 
Thirty,  judging  it  clear  gain  to  the  people,  if 
these  were  sent  into  a  foreign  country  and  per- 
ished there. 

When  these  were  arrived  in  Asia,  Thimbro 
further  drew  the  troops  together  that  belonged 
to  the  Greek  cities  on  that  continent  For 
all  those  cities  readily  obeyed,  as  a  Lacede- 
monian was  now  in  the  command.  And 
yet  with  all  this  army,  Thimbro  would  not 
march  down  into  the  plains:  he  was  awed 
by  the  enemy's  horse,  and  contented  himself 
to  preserve  the  country  where  he  was  from 
devastation.  But  when  those  who  had  been 
in  the  expedition  with  Cyrus  were  safely 
returned,  "and  had  joined  his  army,  he  ever 
after  that  drew  up  boldly  in  the  plains 
against    Tissaphernes.      He    became  master 
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of  some  cities;  of  Pergamus,  by  voluntary 
surrender ;  of  Teuthrania  also  and  Aliseraia, 
which  belonged  to  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, 
the  descendants  of  Demaratus  the  Lacedemo- 
nian; for  this  country  had  been  given  to  Dema- 
xatos  by  the  king  in  requital  for  his  earring  with 
him  in  the  invasion  of  Greece.  Gorgio  also 
and  Gongylus  came  over  to  him.  They  were 
brothers;  and  one  of  them  was  master  of 
Gambrinm  and  Palngambrium,  the  other  of 
If yrine  and  Grynium.  These  cities  also  were 
a  present  from  the  king  to  Gongylos,  the  only 
person  whohad  been  exiled  from  Eretria  for  his 
attachment  to  the  Medea.  There  were  cities 
too,  which  because  of  their  weakness  Thim- 
bro  reduced  by  storm.  Yet  he  was  obliged  to 
encamp  before  Larisss,  which  is  styled  the 
^Egyptian,  and  besiege  it  in  form,  because  it 
would  not  hearken  to  any  capitulation.  And 
when  be  could  not  reduce  it  by  other  methods, 
ho  sunk  a  deep  pit,  from  whence  he  continued  a 
subterraneous  trench,  with  a  design  to  draw  off 
their  water*  But  as  the  besieged  by  frequent 
sallies  from  the  walls  filled  up  the  pit  with 
pieces  of  timber  and  stones,  he  built  a  wooden 
penthouse  and  placed  it  over  the  pit  And  yet 
the  Larisseans,  who  made  a  sudden  sally  in  the 
night,  set  fire  to  this  penthouse  and  burnt  it  to 
ashes.  As  he  was  now  judged  to  be  doing 
nothing,  the  ephori  sent  him  an  order  to  raise 
the  siege  and  march  into  Caria.  But,  when  he 
was  got  to  Ephesufl  in  order  to  begin  that  ex* 
pedition,  Dercyllidas  came  with  orders  to  su- 
persede him  in  the  command ;  a  man  in  high 
reputation  for  the  subtlety  of  his  genius,  and 
for  that  reason  known  by  the  name  of  Sisy- 
phus. Thimbro  therefore  departed  for  Sparta, 
where  he  was  fined  and  sent  into  exile,  since 
the  confederates  preferred  an  accusation  against 
him,  for  permitting  his  soldiers  to  plunder  their 
friends. 

Dercyllidas  was  no  sooner  in  the  command, 
than  knowing  that  Tissaphernes  and  Pharna- 
bazus were  suspicious  of  each  other,  he  had  an 
interview  and  made  a  private  bargain  with  the 
former,  and  then  led  off  his  army  into  the  coun- 
try of  Pharnabazus,  choosing  rather  to  make  war 
against  one  of  them  singly  than  against  both 
of  them  at  once.  Besides  this,  Dercyllidas 
•had  been  of  long  time  an  enemy  to  Pharnabasus. 
For  having  been  commandant  at  Abydus  whilst 
Lysander  was  admiral  of  the  fleet,  a  complaint 
had  been  made  against  him  by  Pharnabasus, 
for  which  he  was  obliged  to  stand  holding  bis 


shield.    By  all 

reckoned  high  disgrace,  aa  it  is  the 

for  breach  of  dmsiplina.    And  for  this 

be  marched  with  mora  pleasure  to 

against  Pharnabaxoa.    He  eoon  con  vinoad  mt 

world,  that  ho  was  a  much  bettor  man  for  eoav 

mend  than  Thimbrq ;  for,  aa  ha  nnmhsd  hw 

army  through  a  friendly  country  aO  the  way  Is 

jEoha  that  Moaged  to  Phainabaaua,  ha  dfii 

no  damage  at  all  to  the  confoderatau. 

JEolia  indeed  belonged  to  Fharmaann;  sat 
one  Zenia,  a  Derdan,  so  long  aa  ha  fivel,  kej 
been  governor  of  the  province  under  hint  Bat 
when  Zenia  was  carried  off  by  eaeknaevaai 
Pharnabasus  was  preparing;  to  dispose  of  is 
government  to  another  person,  Mania  the  ua% 
of  Zenia,  who  also  herself 
ing  got  her  equipage  in  order,  and  i 
with  her  to  make  presents  to 
to  gratify  his  mistresses  an 
formed  her  journey,  and  being; 
audience,  addressed  him  thus: 

«  My  husband,  Pharnahansj, 
respects  your  hearty  friend,  and 
in  the  payment  of  his  tributes*  For  this  yai 
gave  him  praise,  and  you  gave  him  honour  tat 
If  therefore  I  myself  can  serve  you  in  no  worn 
a  manner  than  he  did,  why  should  you  apjaht 
any  other  person  to  command  the  province!  If 
indeed  I  should  not  answer  your 
it  will  be  always  in  your  power  to 
and  to  bestow  the  government  upon  anothar.N 

Pharnabazus,  having  heard  her,  deaarenwi 
that  the  lady  should  be  governanto  of  as  aft* 
vince.  And  when  she  was  settled  in  it,  aw 
paid  the  tributes  with  as  much  punctuality  ai 
her  husband  had  paid  them ;  and  besides  thu> 
whenever  she  waited  upon  Pharnabazus,  aw 
constantly  brought  him  presents.  Nay, 
ever  he  came  into  her  province,  ahc 
him  in  a  more  generous  and  elegant 
than  any  of  his  sub-governors.  All  the  nasi 
that  originally  belonged  to  her  district  aw 
kept  firm  in  their  obedience,  and  enlarged  tat 
number  by  the  acquisition  of  some  on  the  aw 
coast;  for  instance,  of  Tarissa,  HamariaUj 
and  Colon©.  She  assaulted  these  high  ptseei 
with  troops  she  had  hired  from  Greece.  bamV 
ed  in  a  high  chariot  she  viewed  every  attack* 
and  was  remarkably  liberal  in  her  gialaiuei  a) 
those  whom  she  had  a  mind  to  distmguiafir 
their  good  behaviour ;  and  by  this  meant  eat 
become  mistress  of  a  most  splendid  bosy  -af 
mercenaries.    She  even  took  the  ftsld  ia  sen* 
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pa»y  with  Pharnabazus,  whenever  he  invaded 
th*  Myntna    or    Pisidians,    for   committing 
hosulhies  on    tbe    dominions   of  the  king. 
Phanubaius  in  return  loaded  her  with  hon- 
"^     cms,  and  on  some  occasions  gave  her  even 
a  seat  in  his  council.    She  was  now  above 
=     toty  years  of  age,  when  Midias,  her  daugh- 
ter*! hatband,  buoyed  np   by  some    of  his 
=-     hatters,  who  represented  "  how  base  it  was 
mt  a  woman  should  rule  and  himself  be  only 
=-     »  pritite  person,"  whilst  she  was  on  her  guard 
■punt  all  the  world  beside,  as  people  in  such 
'  -     sriiojoas  stations  must  necessarily  be,  but  had 
-      sa  entire  confidence  in,  and  even  a  fondness  for 
asaj,  as  much  aa  a  mother-in-law  can  have  for 
kr  daughter's  husband, — this  Midias,  I  say,  is 
Matted  to  have  stolen  into  her  chamber  and 
ataagfod  her.    He  also  put  her  son  to  death, 
▼at  was  a  moat  beautiful  youth,  and  not  above 
sYiiuleea  years  of  age.    And  after  these  mur- 
4m  he  took  possession  of  Scepsis  and  Gergis, 
two  fortified  cities,  in  which  Mania  had  re- 
joshed  the    greatest    part  of   her  treasures. 
law  other  cities  would  not  submit  to  him. 
sot  the  garrisons  within  preserved  them   for 
narnabaaos.    Midias  after  this  sent  presents 
Id  Pharnabazus,  and  solicited  the  government 
tithe  province  which  had  belonged  to  Mania. 
He  was  ordered  to  keep  his  presents,    "till 
Pbamahaxus  came  in  person,  to  take  into  his 
custody  both  the  presents  and  the  sender."  For 
m  declared  •<  he  would  either  lose  his  life,  or 
1»  iwcuged  for  Mania." 

At  this  very  time  Dercyllidas   arrives ;  and 
mnediately,  in  one  and  the   same   day,  was 
mater,  by   their  voluntary  surrender,  of   the 
<ftm  on  the  coast,  Larissa,  Hamaxitus,  and 
CelniK.    He  also  sent  round  to  the  JEolian 
dtica,  insisting  upon  it,  that  they  should  assert 
|    Heir  freedom,  should  receive  him  within  their 
▼th*  and  become  confederates.     Accordingly 
th  Neandrians    and   Tlians    and   Cory li tans 
leered  the  summons  ;  for  as  these  cities  were 
Qnrisoned  by  Grecians,  they  had  not  been  well 
*&ak  with  since  tbe  death  of  Mania.     But  the 
Cammandant  of  Cebren,  who  found  himself  at 
Hw  head  of  a  garrison  in  a  well  fortified  town, 
1ml  judged  that,  in  case  he  preserved  the  town 
4far  Pharnabaxus,  be  should  be  nobly  recom- 
pensed for  it,  and  therefore  refused  to  receive 
ItareyHidas.    Exasperated  at  this  refusal,  Der- 
^yflidas  prepared  for  an  assault.    But  when  on 
*ha  first  day's  sacrifice  the  victims  were  not 

%voorable,  he  sacrificed  again  the  day  after. 

at 


And  when  nothing  appeared  favourable  at  this 
second  sacrifice,  on  tbe  third  day  he  sacrificed 
again.  Nay,  he  continued  to  do  so  four  days 
together,  though  inwardly  very  much  dissatis- 
fied. He  was  eager  to  compass  the  reduction 
of  all  iEtolia,  before  Pharnabazus  could  come 
up  to  its  succour. 

One  Athenadas  of  Sicyon,  who  commanded 
a  company  of  heavy  armed,  took  it  into  his 
head,  that  Dercyllidas  trifled  sadly  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  that  he  himself  could  cut  off  the 
water  of  the  Cebrenians.  Running  up  there- 
fore with  his  own  company,  he  endeavoured  to 
fill  up  their  fountain.  But  the  inhabitants, 
sallying  out  against  him,  wounded  Athenadas, 
killed  two  of  his  men,  and  sometimes  fighting 
close  and  sometimes  at  a  distance,  entirely  re- 
pulsed them.  Whilst  Dercyllidas  was  fretting 
at  his  incident,  and  judged  it  might  slacken 
the  ardour  of  the  assault,  the  heralds  of  the 
Greeks  came  out  from  the  wall,  and  assured 
him  "  they  did  not  concur  in  the  behaviour  of 
their  commander,  but  chose  rather  to  be  along 
with  their  countrymen  than  along  with  a  Bar- 
barian." Whilst  they  were  yet  speaking,  a 
messenger  came  also  from  the  commandant, 
declaring  that  what  the  heralds  said  was  his 
own  sense  of  things."  Dercyllidas  therefore 
the  next  day,  for  he  had  now  sacrificed  with 
favourable  signs,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  their 
arms,  and  led  them  towards  the  gates.  They 
threw  open  the  gates,  and  gave  them  admittance. 
Having  therefore  fixed  a  garrison  here,  he  march- 
ed immediately  against  Scepsis  and  Gergis. 

But  Midias,  who  expected  Pharnabazus,  and 
was  even  afraid  of  the  inhabitants,  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Dercyllidas,  and  assured  him  that  "  if 
he  would  give  him  hostages,  he  would  come 
out  to  a  conference.*'  He  immediately  sent 
him  one  from  each  of  the  confederate  cities, 
and  bade  him  take  which  of  them  and  as  many 
of  them  as  he  pleased.  Midias  took  ten  of 
them,  and  came  out.  And  now  advancing  to 
Dercyllidas  he  asked  him, "  on  what  conditions 
he  might  be  a  confederate  ?"  He  answered, 
"  by  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  in  a 
state  cf  freedom  and  independence ; " — and  say- 
ing these  words  he  moved  forward  to  Scepsis. 
Midias,  sensible  that  if  the  inhabitants  were 
willing  to  admit  him  he  could  not  prevent  it, 
suffered  him  to  enter  the  city.  Dercyllidas, 
after  sacrificing  to  Minerva  in  the  citadel  of 
the  Scepsians,  made  the  garrison  of  Midias 
withdraw;  and  having  delivered  the  civj  to  the 
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inhabitants,  and  exhorted  them  to  behave  for 
the  future  as  Grecians  and  as  freemen  ought, 
he  left  it  and  marched  towards  Gergis.  But 
many  of  the  Scepsians,  as  they  honoured  the 
man  and  were  highly  pleased  with  his  be- 
haviour, accompanied  his  march.  Midias  fur- 
ther, who  was  still  in  company,  begged  him  to 
leave  in  his  custody  the  city  of  the  Gergithians ; 
to  which  Dercyllidas  replied,  that  "  he  should 
have  justice  done  him  in  every  respect."  And 
saying  these  words,  he  went  up  to  the  gates 
with  Midias;  and  his  army  followed  him  by 
two  and  two  in  a  most  peaceful  manner.  The 
people  on  the  turrets,  which  were  exceeding 
lofty,  as  they  saw  Midias  with  him,  threw  not 
so  much  as  a  single  dart  But  when  Dercylli- 
das said  to  him,  "  order  the  gates  to  be  opened, 
Midias,  that  you  may  show  me  the  way,  and 
I  go  with  you  to  the  temple,  and  sacrifice  to 
Minerva,"  here  Midias  boggled  about  opening 
the  gates.  Afraid  however  that  he  should 
instantly  be  put  under  arrest,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  opened.  Dercyllidas  was  no  sooner  in 
the  town,  than,  with  Midias  still  at  his  side, 
he  went  to  the  citadel.  He  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  ground  their  arms  round  the  walls,  but  with 
his  own  attendants  he  sacrificed  to  Minerva. 
When  he  had  finished  the  sacrifice,  he  ordered 
the  guards  of  Midias  to  go  and  ground  their 
arms  in  the  front  of  his  own  troops,  as  now 
taken  into  his  pay,  since  Midias  had  no  longer 
any  thing  to  fear.  Midias,  however,  who  be- 
gan to  be  in  great  anxiety,  said  to  him,  "  I 
must  leave  you  for  the  present,  to  go  and  get 
ready  for  you  the  hospitable  feast." — •«  That  is 
what  I  shall  never  permit,"  replied  Dercyllidas, 
"  since  it  would  be  base  in  me,  who  have 
offered  the  sacrifice,  to  accept  of  an  entertain- 
ment from  the  man  whom  I  ought  to  feast. 
Stay  therefore  here  with  us ;  and,  whilst  sup- 
per is  preparing,  let  you  and  me  confer  together 
about  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  then  we  will 
do  it." 

When  the  company  was  seated,  Dercyllidas 
began  with  this  question,  "  Tell  me,  Midias, 
did  your  father  leave  you  in  possession  of  all 
his  substance?"  "  He  did,"  said  Midias.  "And 
how  many  houses  have  you  in  all  ?  how  many 
fields  have  you  ?  how  many  pastures  7"  Whilst 
he  was  reciting  the  particulars,  some  of  the 
Scepsians  who  were  present  cried  out,  "  He 
tells  lies,  Dercyllidas."  <<  You  need  not  insist," 
replied  Dercyllidas,  "  on  his  being  quite  exact" 
When  he  had  recited  all  his  inheritance,  "  But 


tell  me,"  Dercyllidas  went  on,  "whom  tt 
Mania  belong  to!"  The  whole  company  av 
swexed,  «  To  Pharnabaxns."  «  Then  all  v» 
had  belonged  also  to  Pharnabaxns  !"  « It  did," 
was  the  general  answer.  «  Therefore  it  now 
belongs  to  us,"  said  Dercyllidas,  «  by  right  of 
conquest,  for  Pharnabaxus  is  an  enemy  to  «. 
And  let  somebody  show  me  where  the  eflecto 
of  Mania  and  Pharnabaxns  are  lodged."  8oa» 
persons  led  him  directly  to  the  house  of  Ma- 
nia, which  Midias  had  appropriated  to  his  own 
use,  and  Midias  himself  followed.  8o  soon  « 
he  entered  the  house,  Dercyllidas  called  far 
the  upper  servants,  and  having  ordered  sv 
own  people  to  take  them  into  custody,  hi 
threatened  them,  that  "if  they  were  ought 
secreting  any  thing  that  belonged  to  Mania, 
they  thould  be  instantly  put  to  death;"  bat 
they  made  a  clear  discovery.  When  be  hai 
surveyed  the  whole,  he  made  all  Cut,  dipped 
on  his  own  seal,  and  appointed  a  guard.  Af 
he  was  coming  out  of  the  house,  he  exw  nany 
of  his  officers  at  the  door,  end  said  to  then, 
"We  have  here  a  fine  supply  for  the  amy; 
near  a  year's  pay  for  eight  thousand  men;  and 
if  we  can  earn  any  more  in  good  time,  it  will  be 
so  much  the  better."  This  he  said  purposely, 
concluding  that  all  who  heard  him  would  ob- 
serve discipline  better,  and  would  study  mow 
to  oblige  him.  But  Midias  asking  him  now, 
"  And  where  am  I  to  live,  Dercyllidai  ?" 
"Just  where  you  ought,"  he  replied,  "in 
Scepsis,  where  you  were  born,  and  in  the  boost 
you  inherit  from  your  father." 

II.  Dercyllidas,  having  so  far  acted  with 
success,  and  taken  nine  cities  in  eight  dipt 
consulted  with  himself  how  he  might  evoid 
taking  up  his  winter  .quarters  in  a  friendly 
country,  lest  he  might  be  burdensome  to  the 
confederates,  as  Thimbro  had  been,  and  yet  to 
that  Pharnabazus  might  be  sufficiently  awed 
from  harassing  the  Greek  cities  with  his  bone. 
He  sends  therefore  to  the  latter,  and  asks  him, 
whether  he  chose  to  have  war  or  peace! 
Pharnabazus,  reflecting  that  JSolia  was  now 
become  a  continued  fortification  against  Pbry- 
gia,  in  which  he  himself  resided,  declared  for  i 
truce.  And  when  the  point  was  settled, 
Dercyllidas,  marching  into  Bithynian-Thrtce, 
passed  the  winter  there  ;  at  which  Pbarnabtio* 
was  very  little,  if  at  all  concerned,  for  tbesi 
Bithynians  were  often  making  war  upon  bin* 
In  this  country  Dercyllidas  spent  his  time, 
sending  out  parties  who  harassed  all  Bithynia, 
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and  tarnished  his  charters  with  necessaries  in  the 
most  plentiful  manner.  And  when  about  two 
hundred  Odrysian  hone,  and  about  three  hun- 
dred targeteers  were  crossed  over  from  Seuthes 
to  join  him,  they  formed  a  separate  camp,  which 
they  fortified  with  a  circular  work,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  '  twenty  stadia  from  the  camp  of  the 
Grecians:  and  having  begged  Dercyllidas  to 
sand  them  some  of  his  heavy-armed  to  guard 
their  drop,  they  went  out  for  plunder,  and  took 
ly  slaves  and  valuable  effects.  When  their 
iras  at  length  quite  crowded  with  prison- 
er*, the  Bithynians,  who  had  gained  intelligence 
how  many  went  out  to  plunder,  and  how  many 
Grecians  were  left  behind  to  guard  their  camp, 
having  drawn  together  a  vast  body  of  targeteers 
and  horsemen,  about  break  of  day  rush  upon 
the  heavy-armed,  who  were  about  two  hundred. 
At  the  first  approach,  some  were  throwing  in 
their  darts,  others  were  tossing  in  their  javelins 
amongst  them.  The  defendants,  who  though 
amidst  wounds  and  death  could  yet  do  nothing 
lor  their  own  preservation,  shut  up  as  they 
were  within  a  work  as  high  as  their  own  heads, 
tore  down  an  opening  in  it,  and  sallied  out 
against  them.  But  their  enemies  retreated 
before  them  at  every  sally,  and  being  but  tar- 
geteers, slipped  with  ease  out  of  the  way  of 
men  in  heavy  armour.  But  they  still  were 
galling  them  on  their  flanks  with  javelins,  and 
struck  many  of  them  to  the  ground  at  every 
sally.  In  short,  pent  up  as  it  were  in  a  fold, 
they  were  slain  by  darts  and  javelins.  Not 
bat  that  about  fifteen  of  this  number  escaped 
in  safety  to  the  camp  of  the  Grecians :  but 
these  had  wheeled  off  in  time,  when  they  first 
perceived  the  enemy's  design,  and  as,  in  the 
harry  of  engaging,  the  Bithynians  had  not  at- 
tended to  their  motions,  effected  their  escape. 
The  Bithynians,  after  so  much  success  and 
putting  all  the  tent-keepers  of  the  Odrysian- 
Thracians  to  the  sword,  marched  quickly  away, 
and  carried  off  with  them  all  the  prisoners  ;  so 
that  the  Grecians,  who  marched  thither,  so 
soon  as  they  had  notice  of  the  affair,  found 
nothing  at  all  in  the  camp  but  naked  dead. 
The  Odrysians  at  their  return,  after  interring 
their  own  dead,  swallowing  a  great  quantity  of 
wine  on  the  occasion,  and  solemnizing  a  horse- 
race, encamped  themselves  for  the  future  along 
with  the  Grecians,  and  continued  to  lay  By- 
thynia  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 

*  About  two  miles. 


80  soon  as  it  was  spring,  Dercyllidas  left 
Bithynia,  and  arrived  at  Lampsacus.  Whilst 
he  was  there,  Aracus,  and  Navates,  and  Antis- 
thenes  arrive  from  the  magistracy  of  Sparta. 
They  were  commissioned  to  inspect  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Asia,  and  notify  to  Dercyllidas  that 
he  must  continue  in  the  command  another 
year.  They  had  further  been  particularly  en- 
joined by  the  ephori,  to  assemble  all  the  sol- 
diers, and  tell  them  in  their  name,  that  "  they 
had  justly  been  displeased  at  their  behaviout 
in  former  years ;  but  as  lately  they  had  been 
guilty  of  no  misbehaviour,  they  commended 
them  for  it:  and,  in  regard  to  the  time  to 
come,  to  assure  them,  that  »'  if  they  behaved 
amiss,  they  should  find  no  connivance  in  them ; 
but  in  case  they  behaved  justly  towards  the 
confederates,  they  will  give  them  all  due  com- 
mendation." When  therefore  they  called  an 
assembly  of  the  soldiers  and  delivered  their 
instructions,8  the  commander  of  those  who 
had  served  under  Cyrus  made  the  following 
answer : 

« We,  for  our  parts,  Lacedemonians,  are 
the  very  same  persons  now  that  we  were  the 
preceding  year;  but  the  commander-in-chief 
is  quite  another  person  now  than  he  who  com- 
manded then.  You  are  capable  yourselves  to 
discern  the  reasons,  why  we  committed  so 
many  irregularities  then,  and  commit  none  at 
all  at  present" 

At  an  entertainment  that  Dercyllidas  gave 
in  his  own  quarters  to  the  commissioners  from 
Sparta,  some  persons,  who  belonged  to  the 
retinue  of  Aracus,  let  fall  the  mention  of  an 
embassy  now  at  Sparta  from  the  Chersoncsus. 
It  was  said,  they  were  representing  at  Sparta, 
that  "  they  were  not  able  to  till  the  lands  in 
the  Chersonesus,  where  every  thing  was  con- 
tinually ravaged  and  plundered  by  the  Thraci- 
ans ;  but  in  case  a  fortification  was  raised  from 
sea  to  sea,  they  should  possess  in  security  a 
great  quantity  of  good  land,  enough  for  them- 
selves and  for  all  Lacedemonians  that  would 
settle  upon  it."  It  was  added,  "  they  should 
not  be  surprised,  if  some  Lacedemonian  was 
sent  out  by  the  state  with  a  body  of  men  to 
carry  this  work  into  execution."  Dercylli- 
das, who  listened  to  this  discourse,  discovered 
nothing  .at  all  of  his  present  sentiments  to 
the  company,  but  sent  away  the  commis- 
sioners through  the  Grecian  cities  to   Ephe- 
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•us.1  Ho  was  delighted  with  the  thought, 
that  they  would  see  those  cities  living  happily 
in  peace.  The  commissioners  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded on  their  journey. 

Dercyllidas,  as  he  knew  he  was  to  continue 
another  year  in  the  command,  sent  once  more 
to  PharnahazuB  and  demanded — »*  whether  he 
was  for  a  truce,  as  during  the  last  winter,  or  for 
war?"  And  Pharnabazus  preferring  at  this 
time  too  a  continuation  of  the  truce,  Dercyllidas, 
leaving  all  the  confederate  cities  that  were  near 
to  Pharnahazus  in  peace,  passeth  over  the  Hel- 
lespont into  Europe  with  his  army.  And  then, 
marching  through  the  part  of  Thrace  in  friend- 
ship with  him,  where  he  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  8euthes,  he  arrives  at  the  Chersone- 
sus.  Finding  now  that  it  contained  eleven  or 
twelve  cities,  was  the  best  and  most  fruitful 
country  in  the  world,  though  sadly  ravaged,  as 
was  said  before,  by  the  Thracians,  he  measured 
the  isthmus,  and  found  it  to  be8  thirty-seven 
stadia  over.  He  lost  no  time,  but  after  a  sac- 
rifice began  to  raise  a  fortification.  He  divided 
out  the  ground  to  the  different  parties  of  his 
army.  He  promised  rewards  to  such  as  soonest 
completed  the  parts  assigned  them,  and  to  all 
in  proportion  to  their  diligence.  He  began  it 
in  the  spring,  and  before  autumn  he  had  com- 
pletely finished  the  work.  He  inclosed  within 
it  eleven  cities,  many  harbours,  a  large  quantity 
of  excellent  ground  for  tillage,  a  large  quantity 
too  of  plantations,  and  a  vast  number  of  the 
finest  pastures  for  all  sorts  of  cattle.  And  now 
he  again  repassed  into  Asia. 

Taking  here  a  survey  of  the  cities,  he  found 
all  well  in  every  respect,  except  that  the  exiles 
from  Chios  had  possessed  themselves  of  A  tar- 
no,  a  strong  town,  and  by  incursions  from  thence 
were  extending  their  ravages  all  over  Ionia,  and 
subsisting  themselves  by  this  practice.  But 
learning  that  they  had  a  great  store  of  corn,  he 
invested  the  place,  and  besieged  it  in  form. 
And  having  in  eight  months  reduced  it  to  a 
surrender,  and  appointed  Draco  of  Pcllene  to 
take  care  of  tho  place,  and  filled  the  maga- 
zines in  it  with  all  kinds  of  stores,  that  it 
might  supply  him  with  every  thing  he  want- 
ed, whenever  he  came  to  Atarna,  he  marched 
for  Ephesus,  which  is  three  days'  journey  from 
Sardis. 


>  The  text  ia  »*-'  E?i«-eu,  bat  I  translate  it  according 
to  Dr.Taylor'i  reading  i*'  Ee«<rov. 
*  Near  four  miles 


Till  this  time  there  and  been  peace  betwsn 
Tissaphernes  and  Dercyllidas,  and  also  between 
the  Grecians  of  those  parts  and  the  Barbarism 
But  when  ambassadors  from  the  Grecian  atom 
had  been  at  Lacedaxnon,  and  had  represented 
to  the  state,  "  that  Tissaphernes,  if  he  had  i 
mind,  might  leave  all  the  cities  quite  free  and 
independent ;"  adding,  that  M  incase  a  war  wm 
carried  vigorously  into  Caria,  where  Tistapaer- 
nes  resided,  they  judged  he  might  soon  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  leave  them  all  in  perfect  bW 
ty ;"  the  ephori,  after  listening  to  these  repre- 
sentations, sent  over  to  Dercyllidas,  andordfwd 
him  to  march  with  his  army  into  Cam,  mi 
Pharax,  who  commanded  at  sea,  to  attend  the 
expedition  with  the  fleet  They  accordisglr 
obeyed  their  orders. 

But  just  at  this  time  Pharnabazus  was  ar- 
rived on  a  visit  to  Tissaphernes,  as  well  to 
compliment  him  on  his  being  declared  governor 
in  chief  over  all,  as  to  testify  tor  himself  that 
he  was  ready  to  concur  in  a  general  war,  te 
join  his  troops  with  Tissaphernes,  and  dim 
the  Greeks  out  of  their  master's  dominion!. 
But  at  the  bottom  he  was  sadly  mortified  it  the 
pre-eminence  given  to  Tissaphernes,  and  wm 
also  grieved  at  the  loss  of  ^Eolia.  Tistapher* 
nes,  after  giving  him  the  hearing,  answered— 
«  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  come  along  with 
me  into  Caria,  and  there  we  will  afterwards 
consult  together  about  these  other  point*." 
And  when  they  were  in  Caria,  they  thought 
proper  to  place  sufficient  garrisons  in  all  the 
fortified  places,  and  then  to  proceed  against 
Ionia. 

When  Dercyllidas  had  received  intelligence 
that  they  had  again  passed  the  Meander,  he 
made  known  his  fears  to  Pharax,  lest  Tissa- 
phernes and  Pharnabazus,  finding  no  resistance 
in  the  country,  might  extend  their  devastation! 
at  pleasure ;  and  then  he  immediately  repassed 
the  Ma?ander.  His  troops  were  advancing  for- 
ward without  any  regular  order,  as  judging  the 
enemy  to  be  got  already  on  the  lands  of  the 
Ephesians  ;3  when  on  a  sudden  they  discover 
from  the  opposite  shore  some  of  their  scoot!4 
mounted  on  the  tombs.  Upon  which,  climbing 
up  themselves  on  the  tombs  and  some  turrets 
that  were  near,  they  had  a  view  of  their  troy 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  very  ground 
they  were  to  march  over.     It  consisted  of  the 
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Carians,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Leucas- 
pids,  of  all  the  Persian  troops  they  had  been 
able  to  draw  together,  of  the  Grecian  troops  in 
the  pay  of  both  these  chiefs,  and  a  very  numer- 
ous cavalry,  those  belonging  to  Tissaphernes 
being  posted  in  the  right  wing,  those  belonging 
to  Pharnabazus  in  the  left     When  Dercyllidas 
saw  this,  he  issued  out  his  orders  to  the  officers 
of  the  heavy-armed  to  draw  them  up  eight  in 
depth,  and  to  post  the  targeteers,  and  the  horse, 
as  many  and  such  as  he  had  upon  the  flanks ; 
and  then  he  offered  sacrifice.    All  the  troops 
from  Peloponnesus  observed  on  this  occasion  a 
deep  silence,  and  prepared  for  battle.     But  of 
the  men  from  Priene,  and  Achilleum,  and  the 
Islands  and  the  cities  of  Ionia,  some  ran  instantly 
away,  throwing  their  arms  into  the  corn  (for  in 
the  plains  of  Meander  the  corn  was  very  high), 
and  each  as  were  left  showed  plainly  they  would 
not  stand.     It  was  reported  that  Pharnabazus 
declared  strongly  for  fighting.    Tissaphernes, 
however,  who    recalled    to   his   remembrance 
in  what  manner  the  Greeks  under  Cyrus  had 
fought  against  them,  and  judged  that  all  Greeks 
were  men  of  the  same  spirit  and  resolution, 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  fight     But  sending 
to  Dercyllidas  he  notified  to  him,  that  «  he  de- 
sired to  meet  and  have  a  conference  with  him." 
Dercyllidas,  taking  with  him  such  persons  both 
of  the  horse  and  foot  as  made  the  finest  ap- 
pearance, advanced   towards   the  messengers, 
and  isid — "  I  was  ready  here  prepared  for  bat- 
ik, u  yourselves  perceive :   but   since  your 
Busier  is  desirous  of  a  conference,  I  have  no- 
thing to  object     Yet   before   the   conference 
Begins,  we  must  receive  and  exchange  securi- 
■*  and  hostages."    This  point  being  agreed 
to  tad  executed,  the  armies  drew  off;   the  Bar- 
■•rian  army  to  Tralles  of  Phrygia,  and   the 
Grecian  to  Leucophrys,  where  was  a  temple  of 
Diana,  held  in  high  veneration,  and  a  lake  more 
l°in  ■  stadium  in  length,  of  a  sandy  bottom, 
**pt  fall  by  perpetual  springs,  its  water  fine 
&r  drinking  and  warm.     And  these  were  the 
incidents  of  the  present  day. 

On  the  following  day  they  met  at  the  place 
°f  conference ;  and  it  was  agreed  on  each  side 
to  propose  the  terms  on  which  a  peace  should 
b  made.  Dercyllidas  said,  "  it  should  be  on 
condition  the  king  would  leave  the  Grecian 
Clues  entirely  free."  Tissaphernes  and  Phar- 
nabazus answered,  "  on  condition  the  Grecian 
*nny  evacuates  the  dominions  of  the  king,  and 
the  commandants  from   LaceJcmon    do  the 
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same  by  the  cities."  On  these  conditions  they 
made  a  truce,  till  the  treaty  could  be  reported 
for  ratification,  by  Dercyllidas  at  Lacedsmon, 
and  by  Tissaphernes  to  the  king. 

Whilst  Dercyllidas  was  thus  employed  in 
Asia,  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had  long  been 
exasperated  against  the  E leans  ;l  because  they 
had  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive 
league  with  the  Athenians,  and  Argivcs,  and 
MantineanB ;  and  because,  on  the  pretext  that 
themselves  had  not  paid  a  fine  set  upon  them, 
they  had  refused  them  a  share  in  the  equestrian 
and  gymnic  games ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this 
refusal,  when  Lichias  had  entered  his  chariot 
in  the  name  of  the  Thebans,  and  they  accord- 
ingly were  proclaimed  victors,  because  Lichias 
came  forwards  and  crowned  the  charioteer, 
they  scourged  that  venerable  man,  and  expelled 
him  the  assembly ;  and  later  in  time,  when 
Agis  had  been  sent  in  pursuance  of  an  oracle 
to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  the  E leans  would  not 
suffer  him  to  pray  for  a  successful  war,  pre- 
tending it  was  an  old  established  rule,  that  Gre- 
cians should  not  consult  an  oracle  in  relation 
to  a  war  against  their  countrymen,  on  which 
account  he  was  obliged  to  depart  without  sac- 
rificing at  all  ; — upon  all  these  provocations, 
it  was  decreed  by  the  ephori  and  the  council 
of  state,  to  "  reduce  them  to  a  more  submissive 
temper."  They  despatched  therefore  an  em- 
bassy to  Eli 8  with  the  notification  that  "  the 
regency  of  Lacedsmon  had  judged  it  equitable 
that  the  Eleans  should  leave  all  the  cities  ad- 
jacent to  Elis  in  perfect  liberty."  The  Eleans 
answering,  "  they  would  not  do  it,  since  they 
were  masters  of  those  cities  by  right  of  war," 
the  ephori  proclaimed  an  expedition  against 
them. 

Agis  who  commanded  the  army,  marched 
through  Achaia,  and  entered  Elea  not  far  from 
Larissa.  But  the  army  being  now  in  the  ene- 
my's country,  and  extending  their  devastations, 
an  earthquake  ill  felt  Agis,  reckoning  this  an 
inhibition  from  heaven,  retreated  -out  of  the 
country,  and  disbanded  his  army.  After  this 
the  Eleans  were  in  higher  spirits  than  ever,  and 
sent  embassies  round  to  every  state  whom 
they  knew  to  be  disaffected  to  the  Lacede- 
monians. 

But  the  year  after,  the  ephori  again  pro- 
claim an  expedition  against  Elis  ;  and,  except- 
ing the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  all  the  con- 
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federates,  nay,  even  the  Athenian*,  attended 
with  their  troope  in  this  army  under  Agis.  Aa 
Agis  entered  now  by  the  way  of  Aulon,  the  Le- 
prcate  revolted  from  the  E leans  and  immedi- 
ately joined  him.  The  Macystiana  soon  did  the 
same,  and  immediately  after  them  the  Epitaiians. 
And,  when  he  had  passed  the  river,  the  Lcpruii- 
ans,  and  Amphidolians,  and  Marganiana  came 
over  to  him.  After  this,  he  went  to  Olympia,  and 
sacrificed  to  Olympian  Jove,  no  creature  any 
longer  endeavouriug  to  atop  him.  After  the  sa- 
crifice, he  advanced  towards  Elis,  putting  all  the 
country  to  fire  and  sword  ;  nay,  a  vast  number 
of  cattle  and  a  vaat  number  of  slaves  were 
taken  on  this  occasion.  Very  many  of  the 
Arcadians  and  Acheans,  who  had  heard  what 
was  doing,  flocked  down  to  the  army  as  volun- 
teers, and  got  a  share  of  the  plunder.  And 
this  expedition  was  as  it  were  a  general  forage 
for  the  benefit  of  Petoponnesua.  But  when 
Agis  had  reached  thercity,  he  destroyed  the 
suburbs  and  the  gymnasiums  which  were  very 
splendid  ;  yet  as  to  the  city  itself  (which  was  not 
fortified)  the  world  judged  it  was  not  in  his 
choice,  rather  than  not  in  his  power,  to  take  it. 
The  country  being  thus  destroyed,  and  the 
army  being  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyl- 
lene,  one  Xcnias  and  his  accomplices,  who, 
according  to  the  proverb,  were  measuring  their 
wealth  before  they  had  it,  being  desirous  of  se- 
curing Elis  for  the  Lacedemonians,  rushed  out 
from  his  house  by  night  with  daggers,  and  be- 
gan a  massacre.  Amidst  the  number  of  those 
they  put  to  death,  they-  had  killed  a  person 
very  much  resembling  Thranydeus,  who  was 
head  of  the  popular  party,  and  were  persuaded 
tbey  had  killed  Thrasydeus  himself,  insomuch 
that  the  people  were  quite  dispirited,  and  made 
no  resistance  at  all.  The  assassins  now  judged 
that  all  was  secure;  and  their  whole  party 
were  coming  out  in  arms  to  join  them  in  the 
market-place.  In  the  meantime  Thrasydeus 
was  still  sleeping  in  the  house  where  he  had 
been  spending  the  evening.  So  soon  therefore 
as  the  people  knew  he  was  not  dead,  they  came 
flocking  in  crowds  about  the  house,  like  a 
swarm  of  bees  about  their  monarch.  And 
when  Thrasydeus  had  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  marched  them  up,  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  people  were  victorious.  But  those 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  assassinations 
made  their  escape  to  the  Lacedemonians. 
When  Agis  in  his  retreat  had  repassed  the 
Alpheus,  he  left  a  garrison  to  be  commanded 


by  Lysippus,  and  the  fugitives  from  Elii  io 
Epitalium  near  the  Alpheus ;  after  which  at 
disbanded  the  army,  and  returned  to  Bpani. 
But  during  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  the  en 
suing  winter,  the  territory  of  the  Eleans  vat 
exposed  to  the  continuing  ravage  of  Lyaippoi 
and  his  soldiers. 

The  summer  after,  Thrasydeus  sent  his 
agents  to  Lacedemon,  declaring  his  assent  tea 
demolition  of  the  fortifications,  and  to  setting 
at  perfect  liberty  Cyllene  and  the  cites  of  Tn- 
phylia,  Phrixa,  aud  Epitalium,  and  Ladrin,  the 
Amphidolians  too,  and  the  Marganiana ;  adding 
to  these  the  Acroniana  also  and  Laaium  last 
was  claimed  by*  the  Arcadians.  The  Eksai 
however  insisted  on  still  keeping  Epeum,  which 
is  situated  between  the  city  of  Henaa  and  Ma- 
cisthus.  They  said,  <<  they  had  purchased  the 
wholo  district  at  the  price  of  thirty  tales*1 
from  the  persons  who  at  the  time  of  the  srie 
were  possessed  of  the  city,  and  had  actually  paid 
the  money/*  But  the  Lacedemonians,  wboksew 
the  injustice  was  the  same  between  forrinf, 
people  to  sell,  or  forcing  them  to  quit  their  pro* 
perty ,  obliged  them  also  to  set  Epeum  at  liberty. 
However  they  would  not  strip  them  of  the  pri- 
vilege to  be  guardians  of  the  temple  of  Olym- 
pian Jove,  though  it  did  not  originally  belong 
to  the  Eleans.  They  judged  the  people1  who 
claimed  it  to  be  only  a  company  of  peasants, 
and  not  at  all  qualified  for  so  important  a  trust 
These  points  being  settled,  a  peace  and  a  con- 
federacy ensued  between  the  Eleans  and  the 
Lacedemonians.  And  thus  the  war  betweei 
the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Eleans  was  brought 
to  an  end. 

III.  Agis  after  this  repaired  to  Delphi,  and 
offered  up  the  tenth  of  the  spoil.  But  in  his 
return,  since  he  was  far  advanced  in  yean,  be 
fell  sick  at  Herea,  and  being  with  some  diffi- 
culty brought  home  alive,  died  soon  after  at 
Sparta,  and  was  buried  in  too  pompous  t 
manner  for  mortal  man.  When  the  usual 
time  of  mourning  was  expired,  and  his  flic* 
cessor  to  be  declared,  two  competitors  ap- 
peared— Leoty  chides,  who  called  himself  the 
son,  and  Agesilaus,  who  was  the  brother  of 
Agis.      Leotychides    said,9    The    law,   Age- 
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■ilAtu,  expressly  enjoins,  that  not  the  brother 
bat  the  son  of  the  king  shall  reign."    <<  Yet, 
if  there  be  no  son,"  Agesilaus  replied,  "  the 
brother    reigns:    the    right  therefore    is    in 
Me.1'    «  What !  is  there  no  son,  and  I  alive  !" 
M  None ;  because  he  whom  jou  call  your  father 
never  owned  you  for  his  son."1    "  Bat  my 
mother,  who  knows  the  truth  much  better  than 
he,  protests  that  I  am."    «  Yes,  but  then  Hep- 
tane hath  clearly  proved  that  it  is  all  a  fiction, 
who  by  an  earthquake  drove  your  father  abroad 
from    cohabiting  with    her:   and  time  itself, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  surest  witness,  joins 
evidence  with  Neptune,  since  you  were  born 
the  tenth  month  after  he  separated  from  and 
had  no  cohabitation  with  her."    In  this  man- 
Mr  they  disputed.    But  Diopithes,  who  was  a 
great  dealer  in  oracles,  supported  the  claim  of 
Leotyehides,  and  affirmed  there  was  an  oracle 
of  Apollo,  "which  bade   them    be  on  their 
paid  against  a  halting  reign."     Lysander,  who 
frtoared  Agesilaus,  replied,  "  That  he  did  not 
■ugine  it  was  the  sense  of  the  oracle  to  put 
them  on  their  guard  against  a  king  who  was 
In*  of  a  foot ;   but   rather,  that  no   person 
shook!  reign  who  was  not  of  the  royal  blood. 
Far  the  kingdom  would  halt  to  all  intents  and 
pupate*,  when  men  ruled  the  state  who  were 
set  of  the  race  of  Hercules."     The  Spartans, 
Mag  thus  heard  the  plea  of   both  parties, 
Agesilaus  for  their  king. 

■•ttia  the  close,  whore  thin  knotty  expression  occurs 
«»f«fTT«irajTtf  z»>'««,i.  •  •  The  learned  Dr. Taylor 
sua  fcnmred  me  with  his  sentiment*  upon  it,  to  which 
I  Si*  paid  a  doe  regard  in  the  translation.  "The  words, 
(U  »yi)  nay  possibly  be  mended  by  the  help  of  Plutarch, 
■*>»  is  the  Life  of  Lyrandcr,  reciting  this  story,  has 
«  »(4rrTsir«;  tij  »{x»,  and  in  that  of  Agesilaus  t*n 
9l****mtT*t  T*f  B*r*kivTii ;  one  of  which  words  must 
■*  aWsn  here  to  Xcnopboo.  For  as  the  text  stands,  it 
■^Ms*  if  he  had  said^q  %«Xiuwvt*;x*aiu<tii.  Possibly 
**■*  any  be  added  in  the  margin  to  explain  wf^wrmi- 
•**  (ai  being  a  more  unusual  word),  and  so  was  reduced 
tlSrtitrs,  and  jostled  out  the  true  word  &»<rtktv<ni  or 
•**■  Or  it  may  be  thus:  There  wants  no  verb  at  all  in 
■* place.  See  bow  it  runs,  $vK*l*Tiat  ^  x-f  3«-x-t«*«-sc 
TH,«1A«  jisXAsv  fm  eux  w»  rev  yn-ev;,  jactrtkturn.  Let 
•••ply  the  words  of  Plutarch  ttf  the  wholo  passage :  Ov 
y*f  ••  9f*rwrutT»t  t-if  tow  woim  &*Tikivrn  tm  $tm  Sim- 
Wptr  aXX,1  1 1  pn  yrnrttf  Mr,  f*n&i  'HfanXf iJi;c,  towto 
*"»>*<»  lira*  £ariXii*».     Plutarch  in  Agetil. 

1  Re  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  who 

fcrou;  his  residence  at  Sparta,  had  an  intrigue  with 

***»a.    She  was  excessively  fond  of  this  gallant  Athe- 

*ka,aiid  within  doori  always  called  this  son  Alcibiades. 

**J  Alcibiades  was  used  to  profess,  that  ho  carried  on 

**  intrigue  with  Tinura,  not  from  any  lewd  or  wanton 

£*tire,  bat  only  that  his  own  posterity  might  reign  at 

Vrta.    PlmtmrcAilAfttfjSkibiod*. 


|  Agesilaus  had  not  reigned  a  year,  when,  dur- 
ing his  performance  of  a  solemn  sacrifice  for 
the  public  welfare,  the  soothsayer  told  him, 
that  "  the  gods  showed  him  a  conspiracy  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind."  Upon  his  repeating 
the  sacrifice,  he  affirmed  that  "the  victims 
showed  worse  than  before."  But  when  he  sa- 
crificed a  third  time,  he  said,  "It  is  plainly 
signified  to  me,  that  we  are,  Agesilaus,  in  the 
midst  of  enemies."  They  sacrificed  afterwards 
to  the  gods  who  avert  calamities  or  were 
guardians  of  the  state ;  and  the  victims  after 
several  repetitions  at  length  appearing  favour- 
able, they  ceased.  Within  five  days  after  the 
sacrifices,  somebody  gives  the  ephori  informa- 
tion of  a  conspiracy,  and  that  <•  Cinadon  was 
the  chief  director  of  it."  This  Cinadon  was  * 
very  handsome  young  man,  of  great  solidity  of 
mind,  but  not  in  the  first  class  of  Spartans. 
The  ephori  questioned  the  informer  '<  on  what 
grounds  the  plot  was  to  be  carried  on  1"  He 
answered,  that  "  Cinadon,  drawing  him  aside 
in  the  farthest  part  of  the  forum,  bade  him 
count  the  number  of  Spartans  who  were  then 
walking  upon  it  And  I  (said  he)  having 
counted  the  king,  and  the  ephori,  and  the 
seniors,  and  about  forty  others,  demanded,  But 
why,  Cinadon,  did  you  bid  me  count  themt 
Reckon  these  (he  replied)  to  be  enemies,  but 
all  others  now  upon  the  forum,  who  amount  at 
least  to  four  thousand,  to  be  assuredly  friends." 
He  added,  that  "as  they  went  along  the 
streets,  Cinadon  pointed  sometimes  at  one, 
and  sometimes  at  a  couple  of  enemies,  but  all 
others  were  firm  accomplices ;  and  on  all  the 
estates  in  the  country  belonging  to  Spartans, 
the  master  singly  was  an  enemy,  whilst  all  the 
people  were  their  own."  The  ephori  then  de- 
manded, "  what  number  of  persons  he  told  him 
were  in  the  secret  of  the  plot  V  He  answer- 
ed, that  "  Cinadon  told  him,  the  number  yet 
let  into  the  design  by  the  principal  agents  was 
not  large,  but  were  men  on  whom  they  could 
depend.  Yet  all  agreed  that  the  Helots,  the 
new-enfranchised,  those  incapacitated  by  law 
from  being  magistrates,  and  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sparta,  were  all  ripe  for  a 
rebellion ;  since  whenever  any  discourse  arose 
about  the  Spartans,  not  a  soul  amongst  them 
could  conceal  the  longing  he  had  to  cat  them 
up  alive."  They  asked  him  next,  »« By  what 
methods  they  were  to  procure  arms'!"  He 
answered,  that "  such  as  were  already  in  the 
secret  had  told  him— We  ours*hes  are  already 
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provided; — and  in  regard  to  the  multitude, 
Cinadon  bad  led  him  to  the  shops  of  the  me- 
chanics, and  showed  him  mauy  swords,  many 
daggers,  many  spits,  many  hatchets  and  axes, 
and  many  scythes ;  adding  farther  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  all  the  utensils  which  men  employ 
in  agriculture  and  the  working  of  timber  and 
stone  were  so  many .  weapons,  and  even  the 
tools  used  in  most  trades  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose, especially  against  enemies  who  had  no 
arms  at  all."  Being  interrogated  again,  "in 
'what  time  they  were  to  put  the  plot  in  execu- 
tion V  he  said,  "  he  had  already  received  an 
order  to  keep  in  the  way." 

The  ephori,  having  finished  the  examina- 
tion, were  persuaded  he  had  discovered  a  deep- 
laid  plot,  and  were  terribly  alarmed.  Yet  they 
summoned  no  meeting  on  the  occasion  even 
of  the  lesser  council ;  but  assembling  some  of 
the  senior  Spartans  just  as  they  could  pick 
them  up,  they  determined  to  send  Cinadon  to 
Aulon,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  the  younger 
Spartans,  to  arrest  and  bring  away  some  in- 
habitants of  that  city  and  some  Helots,  whose 
names  he  would  find  in  his  scytale.  They 
also  ordered  him  to  bring  away  with  him  a  wo- 
man, who  was  reported  to  be  the  greatest  beau- 
ty in  the  place,  but  was  thought  to  debauch  all 
the  Lacedtemonians,  as  well  old  as  young,  who 
frequented  Aulon.  Cinadon  had  executed 
some  such  orders  of  the  ephori  on  former  oc- 
casions, and  readily  took  the  scytale  they  gave 
him  now,  in  which  were  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons he  was  to  apprehend.  But  when  he  ask- 
ed, "  what  youths  he  was  to  take  with  him  1" 
"  Go,"  they  said,  "  and  order  the  senior  of  the 
prefects  of  youth  to  send  six  or  seven  of  his 
band  along  with  you,  of  such  as  happen  to  be 
at  hand."  They  had  taken  care  beforehand, 
that  this  prefect  should  know  whom  he  was  to 
send,  and  that  the  persons  sent  should  know 
they  were  to  secure  Cinadon.  They  told 
Cinadon  further,  "  they  would  send  three  car- 
riages, that  they  might  not  bring  away  their 
prisoners  on  foot;"  concealing  from  him  as 
much  as  possible,  that  they  only  aimed  at  his 
single  person.  They  would  not  venture  to 
apprehend  him  in  the  city,  as  they  did  not 
know  how  far  the  plot  might  have  spread,  and 
were  desirous  to  learn  first  from  Cinadon  him- 
self who  were  his  accomplices,  before  they 
would  discover  that  any  information  was  given 
against  them,  in  order  to  prevent  their  flight 
The  party  along  with  him  were  font  to  aexute 


him,  and  then  getting  out  from  him  the  names 
of  his  accomplices,  to  send  them  in  writing  in 
all  haste  to  the  ephori.  Nay,  so  intent  wen 
the  ephori  on  securing  the  point,  that  tbej 
also  ordered  a  troop  of  horse  to  march  with 
this  party  to  Aulon. 

But  as  soon  as  Cinadon  was  secured,  and  a 
horseman  returned  with  the  names  that  Cina- 
don had  discovered,  they  instantly  apprehended 
TisamenuB  the  soothsayer,  .and  the  most  dan- 
gerous persons  amongst  the  conspirators.  And 
when  Cinadon  was  brought  to  Spans  and  ex- 
amined, he  confessed  the  particulars  of  the 
plot,  and  named  all  the  persons  concerned  in 
it.  At  last  they  asked  him,  «  'With  what  view 
he  had  engaged  in  such  a  project  ?"  His  reply 
was,  "  That  I  might  be  inferior  to  no  man  in 
Sparta.*'  Immediately  after  this  he  was  tied 
neck  jmd  anns  in  the  wooden  collar,1  and  aloof 
with  his  accomplices  was  led  round  the  city, 
being  all  the  way  scourged  with  rods  and  prick- 
ed with  javelins.  And  thus  they  received  the 
punishment  inflicted  by    the  laws.2 

IV.  After  these  transactions,  one  Herod  i 
Syracusan,  who  was  along  with  the  master  of 
a  vessel  in  Phoenicia,  and  saw  several  Phoeni- 
cian vessels  arriving  from  other  places,  ind 
more  of  them  already  manned  where  he  wis, 
and  more  still  fitting  out,  and  heard  farther 
that  they  were  to  be  completed  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred  ; — this  Herod  took  his  pas- 
sage on  board  the  first  vessel  that  sailed  for 
Greece,  and  gave  intelligence  to  the  Lacede- 
monians, that  "the  king  and  Tissapbernei 
were  fitting  out  so  great  a  fleet,  but  whither 
designed,  he  said,  he  had  not  discovered. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  all  in  a  flutter,  and 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  confederates  to 
consult  what  was  to  be  done.  Lysander,  who 
reckoned  that  the  Grecians  would  be  far  supe- 
rior at  sea,  and  remembered  the  fine  retreat  of 
his  countrymen  who  had  served  in  the  expedi- 
tion under  Cyrus,  persuades  Agesilaus  to  en- 
gage, if  they  would  assign  him  thirty  noble 
Spartans,  two  thousand  of  such  as  were  newly 
enfranchised,  and  a  body  of  six  thousand  coo- 
federates,  to  carry  the  war  into  Asia.  He  had 
it  farther  in  his  intention  to  accompany  Ag** 
silaus  in  this  expedition,  that  under  bis  protec- 
tion he  might  re-establish  the  forms  of  jrow"1* 
ment  consisting  of  ten  persons,  which  himseu 
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had  set  op  in  the  cities,  and  the  ephori  had 
since  abolished,  who  ordered  them  to  return  to 
their    primitive    models.      Agesilaus    having 
therefore  offered  to  undertake  the  expedition, 
the  Lacedemonians,  beside  all  the  rest  of  his 
demands,  granted  him  *  six  months'  supply  of 
earn.     When  he  had  performed  his  sacrifices, 
particularly  the  solemn  ones  usual  before  fo- 
reign expeditions,  he  set  forwards.    He  had  al- 
ready by  messengers  circulated  his  orders  to 
the  confederate  states,  to  what  place  they  were 
to  send  their  quotas,  and  in  what  number  they 
were  to  be  ready  for  him.    For  his  own  part, 
ha  intended  to  go  and  sacrifice  at  Aulis,  as 
Agamemnon  had  done  when  he  set  out  against 
Troy.    When  arrived  at  Aulis,  the  rulers  of 
Bcftotia,  who  heard  he  was  sacrificing,  sent 
thither  a  party  of  horse,  who  forbade  his  sacri- 
ftdng  any  more,  and  threw  off  from  the  altar 
the  victims  he  was  offering  at  the  time  of  their 
approach.     Making  loud  appeals  to  heaven, 
aid  mil  of  indignation,  he  went  on  board  his 
ship,  and  pat  to  sea.    And  after  reaching  Ge- 
nstos,  and  collecting  together  as  large  a  num- 
lw  is  he  could  of  the  troops  assigned  him,  he 
cussed  the  sea  at  the  head  of  the  armament  to 
Bphesas. 

On  his  arrival  at  Ephesus,  he  was  accosted 

sy  sMiiengeis  from  Tissapherncs,   who  de- 

Bttaed,  "what  was  his  business  in  Asia?" 

Ht  replied,  «  To  set  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 

*■  s*  perfect  liberty  as  our  own  cities  enjoy  in 

Gitsee."    The  answer  of  Tissaphemes  to  this 

If  therefore  you  will  come  into  a  truce, 

I  send  up  to  the  king,  I  think  J  shall 

a*  that  point  settled  so  that  you  may  go  home 

*S«in  at   pleasure."    "  I  would  agree    to    a 

tract,*  said  Ageailaus,  «  was  I  not  afraid  that 

y*Q  will  deceive  me.     But  you  shall  have,"  he 

■Med, «  what  security  you  please  from  us,  that 

■  Jon  solicit  the  point  without  fraud,  we  will 

wfaun  during  the  truce  from  doing  any  damage 

to  the  country  under  your  government."     This 

pint  being  agreed  to,  Tissapherncs  swore  to 

Herippidas,    Dercyllidas,  and  Megialius,  who 

*ne  tent  to  him  for  this  purpose,  that  "  with- 

•W  ftiod  he  would  procure  a  peace :"  and  they 

\        ■  ftrarn  swore  to  Tissapherncs,  in  the  name 

• *        *f  Agesilaus,   that  whilst  Tissaphemes  was 

v         employed  in  this  negotiation,  he  would  faith- 

jblly  observe  the  truce."     Tissapherncs  swore, 

jftdeed,  but  immediately  broke  his  oath.     For 

instead  of  soliciting  a  peace,  he  sent  to  the 

fciag  for  t  number  of  troops  to  reinforce  the 


army  he  already  had.  But  Agesilaus,  though 
sensible  of  such  behaviour,  most  steadily  ob- 
served the  truce. 

Whilst  Agesilaus  was  thus  passing  his  time 
in  a  quiet  and  leisurely  manner  at  Ephesus, 
there  was  high  confusion  in  all  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia,  as  the  democracy,  which  had 
prevailed  when  they  were  under  the  Athe- 
nians, no  longer  existed,  nor  the  administration 
of  ten  persons,  which  had  been  the  establish- 
ment of  Lysander.  But,  as  every  body  there 
was  acquainted  with  Lysander,  they  applied 
themselves  to  him,  requesting  his  interest  with 
Agesilaua  to  get  their  favourite  forms  estab- 
lished. And  hence  it  was,  that  a  prodigious 
crowd  of  people  was  constantly  attending  up- 
on and  paying  court  to  Lysander.  so  that  in 
short  Agesilaua  seemed  only  a  private  person, 
and  Lysander  looked  like  a  king.  What  fol- 
lowed showed  indeed  that  these  things  cha- 
grined Agesilaus.  The  rest  of  the  thirty 
.Spartans  were  so  filled  with  envy,  that  they 
could  not  refrain  from  giving  it  vent.  They 
told  Agesilaus,  that  "  Lysander's  behaviour 
was  quite  unjustifiable,  since  he  assumed  a 
pomp  even  too  high  for  a  king."  But  as  soon 
as  Lysander  began  to  introduce  them  to  Age- 
silaus, he  dismissed  with  a  flat  refusal  of  their 
petitions  all  such  aa  he  knew  were  strenuously 
supported  by  Lysander.  And  as  things  we  '* 
now  taking  a  quite  different  turn  to  what  Ly- 
sander expected,  he  soon  discovered  the  cause. 
And  then  he  no  longer  suffered  such  a  crowd 
of  people  to  pay  attendance  upon  himself,  and 
ingenuously  owned  to  such  as  begged  his  sup- 
port, that  they  would  succeed  the  worse  if  he 
appeared  in  their  favour.  He  took  his  dis- 
grace to  heart,  and  going  to  Agesilaus  expos- 
tulated thus — "Are  you  then,  Agesilaus,  be- 
come an  artist  at  lessening  your  friends  1" 
"  Upon  honour,  I  am,"  he  replied,  «  when  they 
betray  a  design  of  appearing  greater  than  my- 
self. But  I  should  blush  indeed  if  I  was  not 
as  great  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  honouring 
those  who  endeavour  to  promote  my  honour." 
«  Why  then  I  am  convinced,"  said  Lysander, 
"  that  your  conduct  is  much  easier  to  be  justi- 
fied'than  my  own.  But  for  the  future,  that  I 
may  avoid  the  disgrace  of  having  no  interest  at 
all  in  you,  and  may  be  no  obstacle  to  your  per- 
sonal glory,  send  me  to  some  remote  employ. 
1  For  wherever  I  go,  I  will  spare  no  pains  to 
serve  you."  He  made  this  proposal  which 
Agesilaus  approved,  and  sends  him  to  Hellas* 
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pont  When  there,  Lysander  having  made  a 
discovery,  that  Bpithridates  the  Persian  had 
Buffered  some  oppressions  from  Pharnabazus, 
gets  a  conference  with  him,  and  persuades  him 
to  revolt  with  his  children,  with  his  wealth, 
and  about  two  hundred  horse.  He  placed  the 
rest  of  his  people  and  his  effects  in  Cyzicus, 
but  set  out  himself  on  the  journey,  and  con- 
ducted 8pithridates  and  his  son  to  Agesilaus. 
Agesilaus,  when  he  knew  the  whole  affair, 
waa  highly  pleased,  and  immediately  began  his 
inquiries  about  the  country  and  government 
that  belonged  to  Pharnabazus. 
•■  But  when  Tissaphernes,  highly  animated  by 
the  army  that  came  down  to  his  assistance 
from  the  king,  declared  war  against  him,  unless 
he  evacuated  Asia,  the  rest  of  the  confede- 
rates and  even  the  Lacedemonians  who  were 
there,  betrayed  great  signs  of  dejection,  as 
they  judged  the  force  at  present  with  Agesi- 
laus was  by  no  means  a  match  for  that  of  the 
king.  Agesilaus  however,  with  a  count©-, 
nance  exceeding  cheerful  ordered  the  ambas- 
sadors to  acquaint  Tissaphernes,  that  "  he  had 
high  obligations  to  him,  since  by  perjuring 
himself  he  had  got  the  gods  for  his  enemies, 
and  had  made  them  friends  to  the  Greeks." 
Immediately  after  this  he  issued  out  orders  to 
his  soldiers  to  get  all  things  in  readiness  to  take 
the  field.  He  gave  notice  also  to  the  cities,  by 
which  he  must  of  necessity  pass  in  the  route  to- 
wards Caria,  to  prepare  their  markets.  He  sent 
farther  to  the  Ionian*,  and  JEolians,  and  Hel- 
lespontines  to  march  up  their  quotas  that  were 
to  serve  under  him  to  Ephesus.  Tissaphernes, 
therefore,  because  Agesilaus  had  no  horse,  and 
Caria  was  not  a  country  proper  for  them,  and 
because  he  judged  him  exasperated  personally 
against  himself  for  having  deceived  him,  ac- 
tually concluded  that  he  would  march  into 
Caria  to  ruin  the  place  of  his  residence.  He 
therefore  sent  away  all  his  infantry  into  Caria, 
but  led  his  horse  round  into  the  plains  of  Me- 
ander, accounting  himself  able  with  his  horse 
alone  to  trample  the  Grecians  under  foot  before 
they  could  reach  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  cavalry  could  not  act  But  Agesilaus, 
instead  of  taking  the  route  of  Caria,  took  in- 
stantly one  quite  contrary,  and  marched  for 
Phrygia.  He  reduced  the  cities  on  his  march, 
and  by  an  incursion  so  entirely  unexpected,  he 
took  an  infinite  quantity  of  most  valuable  spoil. 
Hitherto  he  had  seen  no  enemy  at  all.  But 
when  he  drew  near  D&scylum,  the  horse  in  his 


van  rode  up  to  an  eminence,  that  they  might 
take  a  view  of  the  country  before  them.  It  so 
happened  that  the  horse  of  Pharnabazus,  com- 
manded by  Rathines  and  Banceus  his  bastard 
brother,  in  number  about  equal  to  the  Grecians, 
had  been  detached  by  Pharnabazus,  and  wen 
riding  up  the  same  eminence  that  very  moment 
Thus  getting  a  view  of  and  not  distant  from 
one  another  above  four  plethra,1  each  side  at 
first  made  a  halt  The  Grecian  horse  was  drawn 
up  four  deep,  like  a  body  of  foot ;  but  the  Bar- 
barians had  formed  their  ranks  to  no  mors 
than  twelve  men  in  front,  but  of  a  very  gnat 
depth.  After  this  halt,  the  Barbarians  ad- 
vanced first  to  give  the  charge.  When  tat 
engagement  was  begun,  whatever  Grecian 
struck  an  enemy,  his  spear  broke  off  short  win 
the  blow:  but  the  Persians,  whose  weapon 
were  made  of  leas  brittle  materials,1  had  soon 
slain  twelve  men  and  two  horses ;  and  soon 
after  the  Grecians  were  put  to  flight  Yet,  si 
Agesilaus  was  advancing  with  the  heavy-armed 
to  their  relief,  the  Barbarians  retreated  in  their 
turn,  and  one  of  the  noble  Persians  is  slain. 

After  this  engagement  between  the  hone, 
when  Agesilaus  sacrificed  next  day  for  proceed- 
ing forwards,  the  victims  were  inauspicious* 
This  plainly  appearing,  he  turned  off  and 
marched  down  to  the  sea-coast.  Being  now 
convinced,  that,  unless  he  could  procure  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  horse,  he  should  never  be  able  to 
march  down  into  the  plains,  he  resolved  to 
procure  them,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to 
make  war  like  a  fugitive.  He  therefore  drew 
up  a  list  of  the  persons  in  all  the  adjacent  cities 
who  could  best  afford  to  keep  horses.  And 
having  promised,  that  whoever  contributed  to- 
wards the  cavalry  either  arms  or  an  approved 
horseman  should  be  excused  from  persons!  ***• 
vice,  he  made  them  exert  themselves  with  as 
much  activity  as  if  each  was  seeking  out  a  man 
to  die  in  his  own  stead. 

But  afterwards,  so  soon  as  it  was  spring,  be 
drew  them  all  in  a  body  to  Ephesus.  And  here 
resolving  to  exercise  his  troops,  he  proposed 
rewards  to  the  companies  of  heavy-armed  which 
ever  appeared  in  the  finest  condition,  and  to 
the  squadrons  of  horse  which  should  perform 
their  duty  best.  He  also  proposed  rewards  to 
the  targeteers  and  archers,  to  such  as  shooM 
best   behave   in   their  respective  duties.    1° 
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consequence  of  this  one  might  have  seen  all 
the  places  of  exercise  crowded  with  persons  at 
their  exercise,   and    the   riding-schools   with 
horsemen  practising  the  manege,  the   darters 
also  and  archers   exercising   their   parts ;    in 
short,  he  made  the  whole  city  of  Ephesus  a 
fine  spectacle  indeed ;  for  the  market-place  was 
filled  with  arms  of  all  sorts  and  horses  for  sale. 
The  braziers,  carpenters,  smiths,  curriers,  and 
furnishers  were  all  busy  in  preparing  the  in- 
struments of  battle,  insomuch  that  you  would 
actually  have  judged  that  city  to  be  the  work- 
house of  war.    And  it  inspirited  every  spectator 
to  see,  beside  all  this,  Agesilaus  marching  first, 
his  soldiers  following  with  garlands  on  their 
heads,  when  they  came  from  their  exercise  and 
went  to  offer  up  their  garlands  to  Diana.     For 
wherever  men  worship  the  gods,  perfect  them- 
selves in  martial  exercise,  and  carefully  practise 
obedience  to  their  superiors,  how  is  it  possible 
that  all  things  there  should  not  be  full  of  the 
wannest  hope  1     But  thinking  further,  that  a 
contempt  of  the  enemy  might  invigorate  his 
■en  the  more  for  battle,  he  ordered  the  criers  to 
nil  such  barbarians  quite  naked  as  were  taken 
Vj  their  plundering  parties.    The  soldiers  there- 
am  seeing  them  with  skins  exceeding  white, 
teuue  they  never  had  used  themselves  to  strip, 
fc&ate  also  and  plump  in  body,  because  they 
■buys  travelled  upon  wheels,  imagined  there 
**■  no  difference  between  fighting  against  such 
>m&  and  fighting  against  women. 

A  whole   year  was   now   completely  come 
mod  since  Agesilaus  sailed  from  Greece,  so 
fta  the  thirty  Spartans   in  commission  with 
Mfcnder  departed  for  Sparta,  and  their  suc- 
***(■  with  Herippidas  were  ready  to  succeed 
°*ft.    To  Xenocles,  one  of  the  number,  and 
*°  toother  person  Agesilaus  gave  the  command 
■  the  horse ;   to  Scythes  that  of  the  heavy - 
■n**!  who  were  newly  enfranchised  ;   to  He- 
"Pptias  the  command  of  those  who  had  served 
tflfa  Cyras ;  and  to  Migdon  the  command  of 
•*  troops  belonging  to  the  cities.    And  now 
*  give  out,  that  he  would  immediately  march 
fen  by  the  shortest  route  into  the  strongest 
r*t»  of  the  country,  that  from  this  consideT- 
i&d,  they  might  best  prepare  their  bodies  and 
**olation  too  for  action.    Tissaphernes  judged 
wed,  that  he  gave  this  out  merely  from  a  dc- 
*fo  to  deceive  him  again,  but  now  undoubtedly 
to  would  break  into  Caria.    His  infantry  there- 
fore, as  before,  he  sent  away  into  Caria,  and 
lasted  his  horse   in  the.  plain   of  Meander. 


Agesilaus  told  no  falsehood  at  all ;  but,  exactly 
as  he  had  given  out,  immediately  marched  for 
the  province  of  Sardis;  and  for  three  days  pass- 
ing through  a  country  quite  clear  of  enemies, 
he  got  subsistence  in   abundance   for  all  his 
troops.     But  on  the  fourth  day  the  enemy's 
horse  came  in   sight,  and  l  their  commander 
ordered  the  officer  who  took  care  of  the  baggage 
to  pass  the  river  Pactolus  and  encamp.     And 
then,  beholding  the  followers  of  the  Greeks  to 
be  straggling  about  for  plunder,  they  slew  many 
of  them.     Agesilaus,  perceiving  this,  ordered 
the  horse  to  advance  to  their  relief.     On  the 
other  side,  the  Persians,  when  they  saw  the 
horse  advancing,  gathered  close  together,  and 
drew  up  their  whole  numerous  cavalry  in  order 
of  battle.     And  here  Agesilaus,  knowing  that 
the  enemy  had  no  foot  at  hand,  whereas  none 
of  his  own  forces  were  absent,  thought  it  a  pro- 
per opportunity  to  engage  if  possible.     Having 
sacrificed   therefore,   he   immediately  led    the 
main  body  towards  the  horse  who  were  drawn 
up  to  face  him ;  but  he  ordered  some 8  heavy- 
armed  Spartans  of  the  first  military  class  to 
march  up  with  the  main  body ;  and  bade  the 
targeteers  advance  at  the  same  time  running ; 
and  then  he  sent  orders  to  the  horse  to  charge 
the  enemy,  since  himself  and  all  the  army  were 
ready  to  support  them.    The  Persians  stood 
indeed  the  charge  of  his  horse.     But  when  at 
once  every  thing  terrible  was  upon  them  they 
were  forced  to  give  way ;  and  some  of  them 
were  immediately  pushed  into  the  river,  whilst 
the  rest  fled  outright.    The  Grecians  pursue, 
and  are  masters  of  their  camp.     And  now  the 
targeteers,  as  it  is  likely  they  should,  were  gone 
off*  to  plunder.    But  Agesilaus,  inclosing  friend 
and  foe,  encamped  round  about  them  in  a  cir- 
cle.    A  vast  quantity  of  booty  was  taken  bj 
him  on  this  occasion,  which  he  found  to  be  in 
value  above  seventy  talents.3    The  camels  also 
were   taken    at   this   time,   which  Agesilaus 
brought  afterwards  into  Greece. 

At  the  time  this  battle  was  fought,  Tissa- 
phernes happened  to  be  at  Sardis :  for  which 
reason  he  was  accused  by  the  Persians,  as  one 
who  had  betrayed  them  all  to  the  enemy.  But 
the  king  of  Persia,  conscious  himself  that  the 
bad  state  of  his  affairs  was  owing  entirely  to 
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Tissaphcrnes,  sent  Tithraustes  down,  and  cuts 
off  his  head. 

When  Tithraustea  had  executed  this  order, 
he  tends  ambassadors  to  Agesilaus,  who  said 
— "  The  author,  Agesilaus,  of  the  present  war 
between  you  and  us,  hath  received  his  punish- 
ment. But  the  king  now  insists  that  you  re- 
turn back  to  Greece,  and  that  the  cities  in  Asia, 
continuing  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own 
laws,  shall  pay  to  him  the  tribute  they  formerly 
paid."  Agesilaus  replied,  that  "  he  would  set- 
tle nothing  without  instructions  from  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Sparta."  Tithraustes  rejoined, "  But 
till  you  can  know  their  pleasure,  quit  these  parts 
and  make  war  upon  Pharnabazus,  since  I  my- 
self have  amply  avenged  you  on  your  enemy 
here."  Agesilaus  answered,  "  As  I  shall  be 
some  time  on  my  march  thither,  you  must  pay 
for  the  supply  of  my  army."  Accordingly 
Tithraustes  gives  him  thirty  talents,'  on  receipt 
of  which  he  proceeded  towards  Phrygia,  in 
quest  of  Pharnabazus. 

Being  now  on  his  march  and  in  the  plain  be- 
yond Cyme,  an  express  from  the  magistrates  of 
Sparta  comes  to  him  with  an  order,  •'  to  take 
the  fleet  under  his  own  command,  and  to  ap- 
point whom  ho  pleased  to  be  admiral  of  it" 

The  Lacedaemonians  acted  thus  from  these 
considerations,  that  if  he  was  commander  of 
both,  the  land-army  would  act  more  firmly  be- 
cause of  their  union  with  the  fleet,  and  the 
fleet  would  act  more  firmly  by  the  sight  of  the 
land-army  ready  to  support  them  whenever  it 
was  needful.  When  Agesilaus  had  received 
this  authority,  he  immediately  circulated  orders 
to  the  cities  in  the  islands  and  on  the  sea-coast 
to  build  triremes,  the  number  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  each  city.  Accordingly,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  new  ones  were  built, 
partly  at  the  public  determination  of  those 
cities,  and  partly  by  the  zeal  of  private  persons 
who  studied  to  oblige  him.  He  then  appointed 
Pisander,  his  wife's  brother,  to  be  admiral,  a 
man  desirous  to  signalize  himself,  and  of  great 
natural  abilities,  but  of  small  experience  in  na- 
val matters.  Pisander  accordingly  departed  to 
take  care  of  the  fleet,  whilst  Agesilaus,  contin- 
uing his  first  design,  proceeded  in  his  march 
against  Phrygia. 

V.  In  the  meantime  Tithraustes,  who  judged 
it  plain  that  Agesilaus  had  a  real  contempt  for 
the  power  of  his  master,  and  had  no  manner  of 
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intention  to  go  out  of  Asia,  but  on  the  eon* 
trary  entertained  high  hopes  of  demolishing 
the  king ; — Tithraustes,  I  say,  after  balancing 
about  the  measures  he  should  take,  sends  into 
Greece  Timocrates  the  Rhodian.  He  furnished 
him  with  gold  to  the  value  of  fifty  talents,1  sod 
instructed  him  to  distribute  the  money  amongst 
the  leading   men  in  the   several   states,  after 
procuring  from  them  the  strongest  engagement! 
that  they  would  make  war  upon  the  Lacede- 
monians. Timocrates,  when  arrived,  distribute! 
his  gold,  at  Thebes  to  Androclides  and  Isme- 
nias  and  Galaxidorus,  at  Corinth  to  TimoJam 
and  Polyanthes,  at  Argos  to  Cyclon  and  his 
faction.    The  Athenians,  even  without  getting 
any  share  of  the  money,  were  ready  for  a  war, 
and  judged  they  ought  to  be  principals  in  it 
The  persons  who  had  received  their  shares, 
began  the  outcry  against  the  Lacedemonian 
in  their  own  several  communities.    When  cbey 
had  once  raised  in  these  a  hatred  against  the 
Lacedemonians,  they  next  drew  the  principal 
states  of  Greece  into  their  scheme.    But  the 
leading  men  at  Thebes,   being  well  assured 
that  unless  somebody  began   the  rupture  the 
Lacedaemonians  would  never  break  the  peace 
with    their  allies,   persuade    the    Locrians  of 
Opus  to  levy  contributions  on  a  certain  district, 
about  which  there  was  a  controversy  between 
them  and  the  Phocians,  judging  that  upon  this 
provocation    the   Phocians  would   break  into 
Locris.     They   were   not  deceived  ;    for  the 
Phocians   breaking    immediately  into   Locris, 
carried  off  a  booty  of  many  times  the  value. 
Androclides  therefore  and  his  party  soon  per- 
suaded   the   Thebans    to  assist   the  Locrians, 
since  the  Phocians  had  actually  levied  war,  not 
upon   a   district  that  was  in   dispute,  but  on 
Locris  itself,  that  was  confessedly  in  friendship 
and  alliance  with  them.     And  when  the  The- 
bans, by  way  of  retaliation,  had  broke  into 
Phocis  and  laid  the  country  waste,  the  Pho- 
cians send  ambassadors  in  all  haste  to  Laceds- 
mon,  and  demanded   assistance,  representing 
that  *•  they  had  not  begun  the  war,  but  had  set* 
ed  against  the  Locrians  in  self-defence."    The 
Lacedemonians  caught  with  pleasure  at  this 
pretext  to  make  war  upon  the  Thebans,  hating 
long  been  irritated  against  them  for  their  de- 
tention at  Decelea  of  the  tenth  due  to  ApoU°» 
and  for  their  refusal  to  march  with  them  against 
the   Piraeus.     They  accused   them  farther  of 
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persuading  the  Corinthian*  too,  not  to  accom- 
pany them  on  that  occasion.  They  also  re- 
called to  remembrance,  how  they  would  not 
permit  Afssilans  to  sacrifice  at  Aulis,  and 
threw  the  victims  actually  sacrificed  from  off 
the  altar,  and  that  none  of  them  were  serving 
at  this  time  under  AgesUans  in  Asia.  They 
judged  the  present,  therefore,  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  march  an  army  against  them,  and 
put  a  stop  to  their  insolent  behaviour;  for 
matters  went  well  in  Asia  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agesilaus,  and  they  had  no  war  at 
present  upon  their  hands  in  Greece.  These 
being  the  general  sentiments  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, the  ephori  proclaimed  a  foreign 
expedition.  But  first  they  sent  Lysander  to 
the  Phodans,  and  ordered  him  to  conduct  the 
Phocians  with  all  their  strength,  and  the 
Oeteans  and  the  Heracleots  and  the  Melien- 
stans  and  iEnianians  to  Haliartus,  Pausanias, 
who  was  to  command  the  army,  agreed  to  be 
there  on  a  certain  day  with  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederates. 
Lysander  truly  obeyed  all  his  orders,  and,  what 
Is  more,  procured  the  revolt  of  the  Orchomeni- 
ans  from  the  Thebans.  But  Pausanias,  after 
completing  the  solemn  sacrifices,  lingered  for 
a  time  at  Tegea,  sending  out  the  persons  who 
were  to  command  the  confederate  quotas,  and 
waiting  the  coming  up  of  the  troops  from  the 
neighbouring  cities. 

When  now  it  was  clear  to  the  Thebans  that 
the  Lacedemonians  would  soon  march  into 
their  country,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens, 
who  spoke  as  follows : 

«  Tou  have,  Athenians,  complaints  against 
us,  as  men  who  made  proposals  to  ruin  you,  in 
the  close  of  the  late  war :  but  ye  have  no  man- 
ner of  reason  for  such  complaints.  These 
proposals  were  not  issued  by  the  people  of 
Thebes;  they  were  merely  the  declaration  of 
one  single  Theban,  who  assisted  then  at  the 
consultations  of  the  confederates.  But  when 
the  Lacedemoniani  solicited  us  to  march  with 
them  against  the  Pireus,  the  whole  state  un- 
animously joined  in  a  refusal.  It  is  principally 
therefore  on  your  account  that  the  Lacede- 
monians now  are  exasperated  against  as ;  and 
it  is  natural  for  us  to  esteem  it  incumbent 
upon  you  to  assist  our  state  against  them. 

"  Nay,  we  have  much  stronger  reasons  for 
insisting,  that  so  many  of  you  as  were  of  the 
party  in  the  city  should  march  cheerfully  now 
against  the  Lacedemonians.    For,  after  setting 
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up  an  oligarchy  here,  and  throwing  you  into 
enmity  with  the  people,  hither  they  marched 
with  a  numerous  force,  pretending  themselves 
your  confederates,  and  then  delivered  you  up 
to  the  people.  So  far  as  Lacedemonians 
could  do  it,  you  were  utterly  undone :  it  was 
your  own  people  here  assembled  that  saved 
you. 

"  We  know,  moreover,  Athenians,  we  know 
it  well,  how  desirous  you  are  again  to  recover 
that  empire,  of  which  you  were  formerly  pos- 
sessed. And  what  more  probable  method  to 
accomplish  this  desire,  than  in  person  to  suc- 
cour those  whom  your  enemies  oppress?  Those 
enemies,  it  is  true,  give  law  to  numerous  states. 
But  suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  awed  by  this 
consideration,  which  rather  abounds  in  motives 
to  courage  and  resolution.  Your  own  recol- 
lection will  inform  you,  that  the  number  of 
your  enemies  was  always  the  greatest  when 
your  rule  was  most  enlarged.  So  long  indeed 
as  no  favourable  opportunities  offered  for  re- 
volt, people  concealed  the  enmity  they  bore 
you ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  Lacedemonians 
set  up  for  leaders,  than  they  openly  showed 
what  they  thought  of  you :  and  at  present 
would  but  we  Thebans  and  you  Athenians 
appear  together  in  arms  against  the  Lacede- 
monians, be  assured  that  many  who  hate  them 
will  openly  declare  it. 

«  Reflect  within  yourselves,  and  you  will  con- 
fess the  truth  of  what  we  are  alleging. — What 
people  in  Greece  continues  at  present  well  af. 
fected  to  them  ?  Have  not  the  Argivea  been 
from  time  immemorial  their  irreconcileable 
foes?  Even  the  Eleans,  deprived  by  them  as 
they  now  have  been  of  a  large  territory  and  its 
cities,  are  added  to  the  number  of  their  ene- 
mies. And  why  should  we  mention  the  Cor- 
inthians and  Arcadians  and  Acheans  ?  who,  so 
long  si  the  war  was  carrying  on  against  you, 
were  earnestly  solicited  by  them,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  of  every  hardship,  of  every 
danger,  and  of  every  expense ;  and  yet,  when 
the  Lacedemonians  had  carried  all  their  points, 
in  what  dominion,  what  honour,  what  wealth, 
were  they  suffered  to  partake  ?  Nay,  so  haugh- 
ty are  they  grown,  that  they  send  out  their 
very  slaves  to  be  governors  over  their  friends ; 
and,  in  the  height  of  their  good  fortune,  have 
declared  themselves  lords  over  their  free  con- 
federates. Nay  farther,  it  is  manifest  to  all, 
how  grossly  they  have  deluded  those  very  peo- 
ple whom  they  seduced  \o  w«*\\.  taruv  ^fe* 
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since,  instead  of  giving  them  liberty,  they  have 
doubled  their  portion  of  slavery  upon  them. 
For  they  are  tyrannized  over  by  the  governors 
whom  these  Lacedemonians  send  them,  and  by 
the  committees  of  ten,  which  Lysander  hath 
established  in  every  city.  Nay,  even  the  mon- 
arch of  Asia,  who  principally  enabled  them  to 
get  the  better  over  you — what  better  treatment 
doth  he  now  receive,  than  if  he  had  joined  with 
you  to  war  them  down  1 

«  Is  it  not  therefore  quite  reasonable  to  ima- 
gine, that  would  you  but  set  yourselves  at  the 
head  of  those  who  were  so  manifestly  aggrieved, 
you  may  again  become  a  much  greater  people 
than  ever  you  were  in  former  times?  For, 
during  the  former  interval  of  your  power,  the 
sea  was  the  only  element  in  which  you  dis- 
played it  But  now  you  will  be  leaders  of  all, 
of  us,  of  the  Peloponnesians  too,  and  of  those 
who  were  subjected  to  you  before,  and  of  the 
king  himself  possessed  of  the  amplest  share  of 
power.  In  regard  to  us,  you  yourselves  well 
know,  how  very  valuable  confederates  we 
proved  to  them.  But  now,  we  want  no  mo- 
tive to  join  you  with  higher  alacrity  and  more 
effectual  strength  than  we  then  joined  the  La- 
cedemonians. For  we  shall  unite  our  aid  on 
this  occasion,  not  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  isles  or  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  not 
in  behalf  of  remote  people  as  we  did  at  that 
time,  but  in  behalf  of  our  ownselvcs,  so  griev- 
ously injured  as  we  have  been. 

"  There  is  one  truth  more,  of  which  you 
ought  to  rest  well  assured,  that  the  ravenous 
appetite  after  power  in  the  Lacedemonians 
may  much  easier  be  demolished  than  the  power 
you  once  enjoyed.  You  then  were  a  maritime 
power,  and  could  awe  the  most  reluctant  states. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  though  a  mere  handful 
of  men,  are  greedily  assuming  power  over  peo- 
ple many  times  more  numerous  than,  and  in 
arms  not  one  jot  inferior  to  themselves. 

"  These  considerations  therefore  we  lay  be- 
fore you  ;  and  rest  perfectly  convinced,  Athe- 
nians, that  it  is  our  firm  persuasion  we  are  in- 
viting you  now  to  do  greater  services  to  Athens 
than  to  Thebes/1 

With  these  words  the  Theban  ambassador 
put  an  end  to  his  discourse. 

A  very  large  number  of  Athenians  spoke 
afterwards  in  their  favour,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously decreed  to  aid  the  Thebans.  Thrasy- 
bulus  presented  the  decree  by  way  of  answer, 
in  which  it  was  expressly  recited,  that  "  though 


the  Pirams  was  not  yet  restored  to  a  state  of 
defence,  they  would  however  run  all  haurdato 
return  greater  services  than  they  had  themacrfsi 
received. — You  Thebans,"  he  then  added,1*  did 
not  join  your  arms  against  us,  but  we  Athe- 
nians will  fight  along  with  you  against  the  La- 
cedemonians, in  case  they  invade  you."  The 
Thebans  therefore  departing  got  ready  all  the 
means  of  their  defence,  and  the  Athenians  wen 
making  preparations  for  their  succour. 

The  Lacedemonians  lost  no  more  time,  for 
Pausanias  their  king  marched  into  Bosotis  it 
the  head  of  the  troops  of  Sparta  and  the  troop 
of  Peloponnesus;  the  Corinthians  were  the 
only  people  who  did  not  attend.     Lysander, 
however,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  from  Pho- 
cis  and  Orchomenus  and  the  adjacent  cities  had 
arrived  at  Haliartus  before  Pausanias.    And 
when  arrived,  he  could  not  bear  to  wait  inac- 
tively till  the  Lacedemonian  army  came  np, 
but  with  the  force  he  already  had  he  marched 
up  to  the  walls  of  the  Haliartians.    At  first  he 
persuaded  them  to  revolt  from  the  Thenem 
and  declare  themselves  free  and  independent: 
but   when   some   of  the   Thebans,  who  wen 
within  the  walls,  hindered  them  from  making 
any  such  declaration,  he  made  an  assault  opoa 
the  wall.     The  Thebans  hearing  this  set  for- 
ward, heavy-armed  and  horse,  with  all  speed  to 
its  succour.     How  the  fact  really  was,  whether 
they  suddenly  fell  upon  Lysander,  or  whether, 
aware  of  their  approach,  he  slighted  them  from 
a    confidence   of   victory,   is    still    uncertain. 
Thus  much  only  is  clear,  that  a  battle  wai 
fought   under   the   walls,   and    a  trophy  wis 
erected  at  the   gate   of  Haliartus.      And  no 
sooner  was  Lysander  slain,  than  his  troops  fled 
away   to  the  mountain,  and  the  Thebans  fol- 
lowed  resolutely   in  pursuit.      The  pursuer* 
were  now  on  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  and 
had  pushed  forward  into  the  strait  and  narrow 
pass,  when  the   heavy-armed   faced  suddenly 
about,  and  poured  their  javelins  with  good  effect 
upon  them.     When  two  or  three  of  the  fore- 
most were   dropped,  they   rolled  down  gw»* 
stones  along  the  declivity  upon  the  rest,  and  kfp* 
plying  at  them  with  great  alacrity,  so  that  th* 
Thebans  are  driven  quite  down  the  hill.  «D** 
more  than  two  hundred  of  them  perish.    Tb** 
day    therefore   the    Thebans   were    dispirited » 
reckoning    they    had    suffered    as    much  **■* 
they     had    made    the   enemy    suffer    befor** 
However,  on    the   morrow,  when   they  be*1" 
the  Phocians  had  marched  off  in  the  night  *** 
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Aoisilaus,  who  about  autumn  reached  the 
hrygia  of  Pharnabazus,  put  the  country  to 
n  and  sword,  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
ities  either  by  siege  or  voluntary  surrender, 
fat  8pithridates  telling  him  that  "  if  he  would 
P  along  with  him  into  Paphlagonia,  he  would 
fenoade  the  king  of  the  Paphlagonians  to  a 
wrference  with  him,  and  make  him  his  con- 
tfaite,"  he  readily  went  with  him,  having 
°og  been  desirous  to  procure  the  revolt  of  this 
fction  from  the  king.  And  when  he  was  ar- 
ttd  in  Paphlagonia,  Cotys  came  to  him  and 
■CKed  to  a  confederacy;  for  he  had  already 
^fitted  to  obey  a  summons  sent  him  by  the 
Q*f.    And,  at  the  persuasion  of  Spithridates, 

*  left  with  Agesilaus  a  thousand  horse  and 
ta  thousand  targeteers. 

Agesilaus  esteeming  himself  highly  obliged 
10  Spithridates  for  this  good  service,  said  to 
**•  "tell  me,  8  pith  rid  a  tea,  would  not  you 
tf*  your  daughter  to  Cotys  V9  "  With  much 
■^  pleasure,"  he  replied,  "  than  Cotys  would 
tfeive  her  from  me,  an  exile  as  I  am,  whilst 

*  ie  a  mighty  king  and  of  large  dominions." 
"fa  wan  all  that  was  said  at  that  time  about 
"*  match.  But  when  Cotys  was  about  de- 
^Hing,  he  waited  upon  Agesilaus  to  take  his 
*■**.  The  thirty  Spartans  were  present; 
Tithridates  had  purposely  been  sent  out  of 
*■  way  ;  when  Agesilaus  began  thus  to  open 
■•  tffiur:  "Tell  me,  Cotys,  (said  he)  is 
TWhridates  a  man  of  noble  birth  ?"  He  re- 
**d,  "  No    Persian    is    more   nobly    born." 

•on  have  seen  his  son,  (said  he)  who  is  a 
*rj  handsome  youth  V    ««  Beyond  all  doubt 

*  is :  I  sapped  last  night  in  his  company." 
They  tell  me  he  hath  a  daughter,  who  is 
inch  handsomer."  <«  Oh  heavens !  (replied 
otys)  she  is  a  beauty  indeed."    «  Cotys,  (said 


he)  you  are  now  my  friend ;  I  regard  you  a* 
such,  and  must  advise  you  to  marry  this  lady. 
She  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  than  which,  what 
can  be  sweeter  to  a  man  t  She  is  the  daughter 
of  a  man  of  the  highest  nobility,  and  so  exten- 
sive a  power,  that  in  return  to  the  wrong* 
Pharnabazus  hath  done  him,  he  hath  taken 
such  ample  revenge,  as  to  force  him  to  be  a 
fugitive  from  all  his  dominions,  as  yourself  can 
witness.  And  rest  convinced,  that  as  he 
knows  how  to  avenge  himself  upon  an  enemy, 
so  he  knows  as  well  how  to  serve  his  friend. 
And  be  farther  assured,  that  if  this  match  be 
completed,  you  not  only  gain  a  relation  in 
Spithridates,  but  in  me  also,  and  all  the  Lace- 
demonians, and  consequently,  (as  we  are  the 
head  of  Greece,)  in  all  Greece  itself.  Nay,  in 
case  you  comply,  what  man  can  ever  marry 
with  so  much  pomp  as  yourself?  What  bride 
can  ever  be  conducted  home  with  so  many 
horsemen,  so  many  targeteers,  and  so  many 
heavy-armed,  as  shall  conduct  yours  home  to 
yout"  Here  Cotys  demanded,  whether  he 
made  this  proposal  with  the  privity  of  Spith- 
ridates !  "I  call  the  gods  to  witness  (said 
he)  that  he  gave  me  no  orders  to  mention 
it  to  you.  But  I  can  say  for  myself,  that 
though  I  rejoice  above  measure  when  I  punish 
an  enemy,  yet  methinks  I  receive  much  more 
abundant  pleasure  when  I  find  out  any  good 
for  my  friends."  « Why  therefore  (replied 
Cotys)  did  you  not  ask  him  whether  he  ap- 
proves the  -match  1"  "  Go  you  there,  Herip- 
pidas,  (said  Agesilaus)  and  persuade  him  to 
give  us  his  consent"  Herippidas  and  his 
colleagues  rose  up  and  went  on  their  commis- 
sion. But  as  their  stay  was  long,  •<  Are  yon 
willing,  Cotys,  (said  Agesilaos)  that  we  send 
for  him  ourselves  1"  He  replied,  «  with  all  my 
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heart ;  for  I  am  convinced,  you  hare  more  in- 
fluence over  him  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind.*'. 
And  upon  this  Agesilaus  sent  for  8pithridates 
and  the  others.  On  their  approach,  Herippi- 
das  said,  "what  need  Agesilaus  to  repeat  to 
you  all  that  hath  passed  between  us  t  For  in 
short  Spithridates  says  he  will  consent  with 
pleasure  to  whatever  you  please  to  propose." 
"  It  is  therefore  my  pleasure,"  said  Agesilaus, 
« that  you  Spithridates  give  your  daughter  to 
Cotys,  and  that  you  Cotys  accept  her,  and 
heaven  bless  the  match  !  We  cannot  indeed 
before  spring  bring  the  lady  home  by  land." 
Cotys  cried  out,  "But,  by  heaven,  Agesilaus, 
if  you  are  willing,  she  may  be  sent  immediate- 
ly by  sea."  And  now  having  given  their  hands 
to  one  another  to  ratify  the  contract,  they 
dismissed  Cotys.  Agesilaus,  as  he  knew 
his  eagerness,  without  loss  of  time  com- 
manded a  trireme  to  be  manned,  and  ordered 
Callias  the  Lacedemonian  to  carry  the  lady  to 
him. 

In  the  meantime  he  marched  himself  to 
Dascylium,  where  was  the  palace  of  Pharna- 
bazua, surrounded  with  a  number  of  villages, 
all  of  them  large  and  abundantly  stored  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  There  was  excellent 
hunting,  both  in  the  parks  that  were  paled 
about  and  in  the  open  fields.  A  river,  full  of 
all  sorts  of  fish,  flowed  round  the  whole  spot 
of  ground ;  and  birds  were  everywhere  to  be 
found  for  those  who  could  fowl.  It  was  here 
that  Agesilaus  passed  the  winter,  having  sup- 
plies at  hand  for  his  army,  or  fetching  them  in 
by  his  foraging  parties.  But  as  once  the  sol- 
diers were  fetching  in  necessaries  in  a  very 
careless  and  unguarded  manner,  since  hitherto 
they  had  met  with  no  interruption,  Pharnaba- 
zus,  who  had  with  him  two  chariots  armed 
with  scythes,  and  about  four  hundred  horse, 
fell  suddenly  amongst  them  as  they  were  dis- 
persed about  the  plains.  The  Grecians  when 
they  saw  him  riding  up,  ran  together  in  a  body 
to  the  number  of  seven  hundred.  He  lost  no 
time,  but  setting  his  chariots  in  the  front,  and 
posting  himself  behind  with  his  horse,  ordered 
them  to  drive  full  upon  the  enemy.  No  soon- 
er was  that  body  broken  by  the  fury  of  the 
chariots  than  his  horsemen  instantly  demolish- 
ed about  one  hundred  of  the  Greeks.  The 
rest  fled  away  to  Agesilaus,  for  he  was  near  at 
hand  with  the  heavy-armed. 

The  third  or  fourth  day  after  this,  Spithri- 
dates  discover*  that  Pharnabazua  was  encamped 


at  Caue,  a  large  village  about  a1  hundred  and 
sixty  stadia  off,  and  sends  this  intelligence  im- 
mediately to  Herippidas.  Herippidas,  always 
eager  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  grand  ex* 
ploit,  requests  of  Agesilaus  two  thousand 
horse,  an  equal  number  of  targeteers,  the 
horsemen  farther  belonging  to  8pithridates  and 
the  Paphlagonians,  and  so  many  of  the  Greeks 
as  he  could  persuade  to  go  with  him.  Agesi- 
laus having  complied  with  his  request,  he  be- 
gan his  sacrifices ;  and  the  victims  appearing 
favourable  in  the  evening,  he  sacrificed  as 
more.  He  then  issued  his  orders  for  Ike 
troops  to  be  ready  after  supper  in  the  front  of 
the  camp.  It  was  now  dark,  and  half  Ike 
number  were  not  come  out;  but  reflecting, 
that  if  he  gave  up  the  affair,  the  rest  of  Ike 
Thirty  would  sadly  ridicule  him,  ho  marched 
away  with  what  force  he  got :  and,  tailing  m 
by  break  of  day  upon  the  camp  of  Pharnabaxas, 
many  of  the  Myaiana,  who  were  then  upon  Ike 
guard,  were  slain;  the  enemy  took  to  their 
heels,  the  camp  is  taken,  with  a  great  quantity 
of  plate  and  the  whole  field-equipage  of  Phar- 
nabazua, with  the  addition  of  all  the  baggage 
and  the  carriages,  with  the  beasts  that  drew 
them.  For  as  Pharnabazus  was  in  constant 
fear  of  staying  too  long  in  a  place,  lest  he 
should  be  surrounded  and  blocked  up,  Scy- 
thian-like, he  was  for  ever  changing  his  ground, 
and  most  cautiously  concealing  his  encamp- 
ments. But  when  the  Paphlagonians  and 
Spithridates  brought  in  the  booty  they  had 
taken,  Herippidas,  who  had  posted  his  officer! 
for  the  purpose,  took  every  thing  away  from 
8pithridates  and  the  Paphlagonians,  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  booty  he  himself  should  deliver 
in  to  the  commissioners  of  sale.  Treated  in 
this  manner,  they  could  not  brook  it ;  but  as 
men  who  had  been  injured  and  disgraced,  they 
packed  up  their  baggage  and  went  off  by  night 
to  Sardis,  to  offer  their  service  to  Ariaeus,  con- 
fident of  a  good  reception  from  him,  as  he  too 
hsd  revolted  from  and  was  making  war  upon 
the  king.  Agesilaus  took  nothing  to  heart 
during  this  expedition  so  much  as  this  deser- 
tion of  Spithridates,  and  Megabyzua,  and  the 
Paphlagonians. 

But  there  was  one  Apollophanes  of  Cysi- 
cus,  who  had  an  hospitable  connexion  of  long 
standing  with  Pharnabazua,  and  at  this  time 
had     the    same    connexion    with    AgesUaos. 

— ■ 

•  About  lixteen  miles. 
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rhb  man  therefore  told  Agesilaus,  that 
be  thought  he  could  bring  Pharnabazus 
to  •  conference  with  him  about  a  peace. 
And  when  Agesilaus,  listening  to  him,  pledged 
his  right  hand  and  granted  a  truce,  he  soon 
brought  Pharnabazae  to  the  place  agreed  on. 
Agesilaus  truly  and  hie  thirty  Spartans  were 
lying  down  upon  the  grass  and  waiting  for 
him.  At  length  Pharnabazns  appeared,  dressed 
op  in  a  most  sumptuous  attire.  His  servants 
spread  the  carpets,  on  which  the  Persians  seat 
themselves  softly'  down  before  Pharnabazus, 
who  seeing  the  mean  figure  that  Agesilaus 
made,  became  ashamed  to  indulge  himself  in 
his  usual  manner ;  in  his  finery  therefore  he 
threw  himself  down  on  the  bare  ground.  In 
the  first  place,  they  gave  one  another  a  short 
verbal  greeting.  Pharnabazus  then  offering 
sis  right  hand,  Agesilaus  in  return  held  out  his 
own.  This  done,  Pharnabazus  thus  began  the 
conference,  for  he  was  the  elder  man. 

*  To  yon,  Agesilaus,  and  to  all  you  Lacedav 
monians  here  present,  I  address  myself.  I  was 
a  firm  friend  and  confederate  to  you,  when  you 
warred  with  the  Athenians.  I  furnished  you 
with  money,  and  at  sea  I  strengthened  your 
fleet.  But  by  land  I  fought  on  horseback  in 
company  with  you,  and  drove  your  enemies  in- 
to the  sea.  And  no  one  person  amongst  you 
can  upbraid  me  with  ever  acting  a  double  part 
with  yon,  as  Tissaphernes  did,  either  in  word 
st  deed.  8uch  I  have  been  towards  you,  and 
such  treatment  in  return  I  have  received  from 
you,  that  in  all  my  dominions  at  present  I 
cannot  get  one  meal's  meat,  unless  like  a  dog 
I  pick  up  the  scraps  you  have  left  behind  you. 
As  to  all  the  fine  houses,  and  the  parks  well 
Hocked  with  cattle  and  with  timber,  that  mv 
lather  left  me  and  which  formerly  rejoiced  my 
heart,  I  see  them  all  destroyed  by  fire  and 
■word.  I  cannot  think  these  proceedings  to 
be  either  just  or  pious;  but  I  beg  to  learn 
from  you  whether  such  should  be  the  actions 
of  men  who  know  how  to  be  grateful  ?" 

In  this  manner  Pharnabazus  spoke.  The 
Thirty  Spartans  to  a  man  were  quite  out  of 
countenance,  and  kept  a  dead  silence.  But 
after  some  pause,  Agesilaus  replied  as  follows : 

•*  I  imagine,  Pharnabazus,  you  cannot  be  ig- 
aorant,  that  in  the  cities  of  Greece  it  is  usual 
for  men  to  connect  themselves  together  by  the 
ace  of  hospitality.  But  yet  those  very  per- 
sons, when  the  states  of  which  they  are  mem- 
Mm  are  at  war,  adhere  to  their  own  country, 


and  make  war  on  their  hospitable  friends ;  nay, 
sometimes  it  happens  that  in  the  field  they 
kill  one  another.  In  like  manner  we  are  now 
at  war  with  your  king,  and  are  obliged  to  exe- 
cute all  hostilities  against  whatever  belongs  to 
him.  In  regard  to  yourself,  there  is  nothing 
we  so  much  desire  as  to  have  yon  for  our 
friend  ;  but  even  I  myself  would  scorn  to  ad- 
vise you  to  make  a  bare  exchange,  and  merely 
to  take  us  for  your  masters  instead  of  the  king. 
But  you  have  it  in  your  power,  by  joining  with 
us,  to  live  henceforth  in  ample  enjoyment  of 
all  that  belongs  to  you,  without  adoring  a  fel- 
low-creature, or  acknowledging  any  master  at 
all.  For  my  own  part,  I  reckon  freedom  to  be 
of  greater  value  than  all  the  riches  in  the 
world.  And  yet  I  am  far  from  inviting  yon 
to  be  free  and  at  the  same  time  poor ;  but,  by 
accepting  our  service  as  confederates,  to  en- 
large for  the  future  not  the  dominions  of  the 
king  but  your  own,  and  oblige  those  who  are 
now  your  fellow-slaves  to  be  subjects  to  your- 
self. And  if  at  one  and  the  same  time  yon 
become  both  free  and  rich,  what  more  will  yon 
need  to  make  you  completely  happy  1" 

"  I  shall  therefore  tell  you  frankly,"  said 
Pharnabazus,  "  what  it  is  I  intend  to  do." 

"  Spoken  like  a  man  of  honour." 

"  It  is  my  full  resolution,"  Pharnabazus 
went  on,  "  in  case  the  king  sends  another  per- 
son to  take  my  place  and  Ford  it  over  me,  to  be 
a  friend  and  ally  to  you.  But  then,  in  case  he 
continues  me  in  the  command,  I  shall  by  the 
laws  of  honour  be  bound  and  am  determined, 
I  declare  it  before  you  all,  to  make  war  upon 
you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power." 

Agesilaus,  hearing  this,  caught  him  by  the 
hand,  and  said, 

"  I  wish,  most  generous  of  men,  that  yon 
were  a  friend  to  us.  But  of  one  thing  you  may 
rest  assured,  I  will  march  out  of  your  country 
as  fast  as  I  can  ;  and  for  the  time  to  come,  so 
long  as  the  war  continues,  while  we  have  an- 
other person  to  attack,  we  will  give  no  moles- 
tation to  thee  or  thine." 

These  words  being  spoken,  they  ended  the 
conference ;  and  Pharnabazus,  mounting  on 
horseback,  rode  away.  But  his  son  by  Para- 
pite,  a  handsome  youth,  lingered  behind,  and 
running  up  to  him,  cried  out—"  O  Agesilaus  t 
I  take  thee  for  my  hospitable  friend."  "  I  ac- 
cept you  as  such,"  he  replied.  "  Remember 
me,  therefore,"  said  the  youth,  and  immediately 
gave  the  javelin  in  his  nana,  %^«rj  ta&  w&>X 
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was,  to  Agesilaus.  He  received  it,  and  taking 
off  the  trappings  from  the  horse  of  Ida?  us  the 
painter,  he  gave  them  in  return.  The  youth 
now  leaping  upon  his  horse,  rode  after  his  fa- 
ther. And,  afterward*,  when,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Pharnabazus,  another  brother  took 
away  his  provinces  from  this  son  by  Parapite, 
and  drove  him  into  exile,  Agesilaus  showed 
him  all  possible  kindness ;  and  particularly, 
exerted  himself  so  much  in  the  favour  of  an 
Athenian,  the  son  of  Evalces,  who  was  loved 
by  this  youth,  that  he  got  him  admittance  into 
the  Stadium  at  Olympia,  though  he  was  too 
tall  for  the  rest  of  the  lads. 

Agesilaus,  however,  pursuant  to  his  pro- 
mise, marched  immediately  out  of  the  territory 
of  Pharnabazus,  and  the  spring  by  this  time 
was  drawing  on.  But  when  he  was  arrived  in 
the  plains  of  Thebe,  he  encamped  near  the 
temple  of  Astyrinian  Diana,  and  there  collect- 
ed from  all  quarters  a  very  large  reinforcement 
to  his  army.  He  was  preparing  now  to  pene- 
trate as  far  as  possible  into  the  country,  judg- 
ing that  whatever  nations  he  should  leave  be- 
hind him,  would  all,  without  exception,  revolt 
from  the  king.  Such  at  this  time  were  the 
employments  of  Agesilaus. 

But  the  Lacedemonians,  when  once  con- 
vinced that  money  was  come  over  into  Greece, 
and  that  the  greatest  states  were  caballing  to- 
gether for  war,  thought  themselves  in  immi- 
nent danger,  and  judged  it  necessary  to  take 
the  field.  Accordingly  they  set  about  their 
preparations,  and  without  loss  of  time  des- 
patch Epycidides  to  Agesilaus.  He,  on  his 
arrival,  reported  to  him  the  present  situation  of 
'Greece,  and  that  "  the  state  commands  him 
with  his  utmost  speed  to  succour  his  country." 
Agesilaus,  when  he  heard  this,  was  sadly  cha- 
grined, recollecting  of  what  honours  and  hopes 
he  was  going  to  be  deprived  !'  Calling  how- 
ever the  confederates  together,  he  communi- 
cated to  them  the  orders  he  had  received  from 


i  According  to  Plutarch  he  immediately  wrote  to  the 
ephori  as  followeth :  "  Afesilaus  to  the  ephori  greet- 
ing. We  have  subdued  a  large  part  of  Asia,  have 
driven  the  Barbarian*  before  us,  and  have  taken  a  great 
quantity  of  arms  in  Ionia.  But  since  you  ordor  ray  re- 
turn by  a  day  prefixed,  I  follow  this  letter,  and  shall  al- 
most arrive  before  it.  For  I  am  in  this  command  not 
for  myself  but  for  my  country  and  allies:  and  then  a 
commander  commandeth  in  the  rightful  manner,  when 
he  is  submissive  to  the  laws  and  the  ephori,  or  what- 
ever magistrates  are  supreme  in  his  country."  Plu- 
Urcb'a  Laconic  Apophthegm*. 


Sparta,  and  told  them,  «  he  was  indispensably 
obliged  to  succour  his  country.  If  affairs  turn 
out  well  at  home,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  my 
friends  and  confederates,  I  will  not  forget  you, 
but  will  be  here  again  amongst  you,  to  accom- 
plish all  your  wishes."  At  hearing  him  talk 
thus  many  tears  were  shed  ;  and  it  was  unaa> 
mously  resolved  to  accompany  Agesilaus  to  tht 
aid  of  Sparta,  and  if  affairs  turned  out  well  in 
Greece  to  reconduct  him  back  into  Asia.  Aid 
in  fact  they  were  getting  all  things  in  readiness 
to  bear  him  company. 

Agesilaus  left  Euxenus  behind  to  command 
in  Asia,  and  assigned  him  no  lea*  than  fom 
thousand  men  for  garrisons,  that  .he  might  be 
enabled  to  keep  the  cities  fast  in  their  obe- 
dience.   But  observing  that  the  soldiers  were 
much  more  inclined  to  stay  where  they  wen 
than  to  march  against  Grecians,  and  yet  willing 
to  take  as  many  as  possible  and  the  best  af 
them  too  along  with  him,  he  proposed  to  girt 
prizes  to  the  city  which  sent  in  the  choicest 
body  of  men,  to  the  commanders  of  hi 
troops,  who  attended  the  expedition  with 
party  most  completely  armed,  and  the  same  ia 
regard  to  the  heavy-armed  and  the  archers  and 
the  targcteers.     He  also  declared  to  the  com- 
manders of  horse,  that  he  would  give  prizes  to 
such  of  them  as  brought  in  their  squadron  best 
mounted  and  best  accoutred.     He  said  the  de- 
cision should  be  made  in  the  Chersonesus,  so 
soon  as  they  had  passed  over  from  Asia  into 
Europe,  that  all  of  them  might  be  well  con- 
vinced, that  they  who  served  in  this  expeditiom 
must  needs  undergo  a  very   accurate  review. 
The  prizes  were  chiefly  arms  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful make,  as  well  for  heavy-armed  as  hone* 
men.     There  were  also  crowns  of  gold.    The 
value  of  them  upon  the  whole  amounted  to  not 
less   than   four  talents.2      By   submitting  in 
truth  to  such  an  expense,  arms  of  the  greatest 
value  were  provided  for  this  expedition :  and 
so  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  the 
judges    were    appointed ;     of    the    Lacede- 
monians, Menascus  and  Herippidas  and  Orsip- 
pus ;  of  the  confederates,  one  of  every  city : 
and  Agesilaus,  after  he  had  finished  the  distri- 
bution of  the  prizes,  began  his  march  and  took 
the  same  road  as  Xerxes  took  formerly  when 
he  invaded  Greece. 

In  the  mean  time  the  ephori  proclaimed  a  la* 
reign  expedition ;  and,  as  Agesipolis  was  yet  i 
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minor,  tbe  state  ordered  Aristodemus,  who 
was  a  relation  and  guardian  to  the  young  king, 
to  command  the  army.  When  the  Lacedemo- 
niana  had  taken  the  field,  the  enemy,  who  were 
now  gathered  in  a  body,  assembled  together  in 
consultation  how,  with  the  best  advantage,  to 
hting  on  a  battle.  Timolaua  of  Corinth  on  this 
occasion  said  thai : 

"It  is  my  opinion,  confederates,  that  the 
course  of  the  Lacedemonian  affairs  very  much 
resembles  the  course  of  rivers :  for  rivers  near 
their  sources  are  never  large,  and  are  easy  to 
bs  paasad.     But  then  the  farther  they  run, 
other  rivers,  by  having  emptied  themselves  into 
them,  increase  the  depth  and  impetuosity  of 
the  current.     It  is  just  so  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians.    When  they  first  come  out  into  the 
field,  they  are  alone ;  but  taking  in  on  their 
mote  tbe  other  states,  their  numbers  are  en- 
larged, and  they  are  harder  to  be  resisted.    I 
me  again,  that  soch  as  have  a  mind  to  destroy 
wasps,  in  case  they  attempt  to  hurt  them  when 
they  are  come  out  of  their  nest,  are  grievously 
atang  for  their  pains;  but  if  they  fire  them 
when  they  are  all  within  their  nest,  they  suffer 
no  harm,  and  demolish  the  wasps.    It  is  there- 
fore my  judgment,  that  we  should  reflect  on 
these  points,  and  fight  the  Lacedemonians  in 
8parta  itself,  which  would  indeed  be  best ;  but 
if  that  cannot  be,  as  near  to  Sparta  as  possible." 
As  Timolam  was   judged  to  advise  them 
well,  they  unanimously  resolved  to  follow  his 
advice.     But  whilst   they  were    settling    the 
points  of  command,  and  agreeing  together  in 
what  depth  to  draw  up  the  whole  of  their  army, 
lest  if  the  several  states  drew  up  their  files  too 
deep,  the  enemy  might  have  it  in  their  power 
to  surround  them — whilst,  I  say,  they  were 
settling  these  points,  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
had  been  joined  by  the  Tcgeans  and  Manti- 
neans,  were  advancing  along  the  coast.     The 
enemy  marching    about   the    same  time,  the 
Corinthians  and  all  on  their  side  were  now  at 
Nemea,  and  the  Lacedemonians  and  confede- 
rates at    Sicyon.     As   the    latter   had   forced 
their  way  by  the  para  of  Epiaccxa,  the  light- 
armed  of  the  enemy  had  at  first  terribly  annoy- 
ed them,  by  darting  and  shooting  at  them  from 
the  eminences ;    but  when    they  came  down 
Main  to  the  sea,  they  continued  their  march 
*long  the  plains,  putting  the  country  to  fire 
»od  sword.     The  enemy  at  length  drew  near 
«od  encamped,  having  a  rivulet  in  their  front 


The  Lacedemonians  still  advancing  were  now 
but  *  ten  stadia  distant  from  the  enemy ;  halt- 
ing therefore,  and  encamping,  they  remained 
quiet ;  and  I  will  now  reckon  up  the  numbers 
on  either  side. 

There  were  now  assembled,  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, to  the  amount  of  six  thousand  heavy- 
armed:  of  the  Eleans  and  Triphyllians  and 
Acrorians  and  Lasionians,  nearly  three  thou- 
sand ;  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Sicyonians ;  and 
the  number  of  Epidaurians,  Trazenions,  Her- 
mionians,  and  Haliensians  was  not  less  than 
three  thousand.  Beside  these,  there  were 
about  six  hundred  horse  belonging  to  the  Lace- 
demonians, accompanied  by  about  three  hun- 
dred Cretan  archers.  The  slingers  of  the 
Marganeans  and  Ledrinians  and  Amphidolians 
were  not  fewer  than  four  hundred.  The  Phli- 
asians  indeed  had  not  joined  them ;  for  they 
excused  themselves  by  alleging  a  truce.  This 
was  the  force  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. On  the  side  of  the  enemy  were  now 
assembled,  of  the  Athenians,  six  thousand 
heavy-armed;  the  Argives  were  said  to  amount 
to  seven  thousand ;  the  Boeotians,  since  the 
Orchomenians  were  not  come  up,  were  about 
five  thousand :  the  Corinthians  were  three 
thousand :  and  from  the  whole  isle  of  Eu- 
boea  there  were  not  fewer  than  three  thou- 
sand. Such  was  the  amount  of  their  heavy- 
armed.  The  horse  of  the  Boeotians,  as  the 
Orchomenians  were  not  come  up,  were  eight 
hundred ;  of  the  Athenians,  six  hundred  ;  of 
the  Chalcideans  of  Euboea,  one  hundred ;  of 
the  Locrians  of  Opus,  fifty.  The  light-armed, 
added  to  those  belonging  to  the  Corinthians, 
were  very  numerous  indeed,  for  the  Locrians 
of  Ozole  and  the  Meliensians  and  the  Area- 
nians  were  with  them.  Such  was  the  force  on 
either  side. 

The  Bccotians,  so  long  as  they  were  on  the 
left  wing,  were  in  no  hurry  at  all  for  a  battle. 
But  so  soon  as  the  Athenians  were  posted 
over-against  the  Lacedemonians,  and  they 
themselves  took  post  on  the  right  where  they 
faced  the  Acheans,  they  immediately  declured 
that  the  victims  were  auspicious,  and  proclaim- 
ed that  all  should  be  ready  for  a  battle.  But 
neglecting,  in  the  first  place,  the  rule  of  draw- 
ing up  by  sixteens,  they  formed  their  battalion 
exceeding  deep;  and  farther,  still  kept  creeping 
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forwards  to  the  right,  in  order  to  overstretch 
the  enemy's  wing.  The  Athenians,  that  they 
might  not  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  followed  their  motion,  though  sensible  at 
the  same  time  how  great  a  risk  they  ran  of  be- 
ing quite  surrounded. 

80  far  the  Lacedaemonians  had  no  percep- 
tion at  all  of  the  enemy's  approach,  for  the 
ground  was  covered  over  with  shrubs.  But 
when  the  pcan  began,  they  knew  what  was 
doing.  They  instantly  issued  out  orders  for 
the  whole  army  to  prepare  for  battle.  So 
toon  as  they  were  formed,  the  commanders  of 
the  auxiliary  bodies  enjoined  them  to  follow 
their  leaders  in  the  order  they  had  now  placed 
them.  The  Lacedaemonians  kept  inclining 
towards  the  right,  and  thus  they  far  over- 
stretched the  enemy's  wing,  so  that  only  six 
regiments  of  Athenians  faced  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans, whilst  four  of  them  were  over-against  the 
Tegeans.  When  they  were  not  above  a  sta- 
dium asunder,  the  Lacedemonians,  after  sacri- 
ficing in  obedience  to  their  laws  a  she-goat  to 
the  goddess  of  the  chase,  led  on  towards  the 
enemy,  bending  circularly  the  part  of  their 
line  that  overstretched  to  surround  the  ene- 
my. But  when  the  battle  was  joined,  all 
the  confederates  on  the  Lacedaemonian  side 
were  defeated  by  their  antagonists,  though  the 
Pellenians,  who  faced  the  Thespians,  main- 
tained the  fight  some  time,  and  some  of  both 
sides  perished  on  the  spot.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians themselves  beat  all  the  Athenians  whom 
they  charged,  and,  surrounding  them  with 
the  part  of  their  line  that  overstretched,  slew 
numbers  of  them,  and  still,  as  they  suffered 
nothing  from  the  enemy,  kept  pushing  for- 
wards in  their  regular  array.  It  was  thus  that 
they  clearly  passed  the  four  Athenian  regi- 
ments till  they  returned  from  the  pursuit ;  by 
which  means  those  Athenians  saved  their 
lives,  excepting  some  few  who  in  the  charge 
were  slain  by  the  Tegeans.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians, farther,  met  the  Argives  full  in  their 
retreat ;  and  the  first  general  officer  was  going 
to  fall  in  full  upon  their  front;  when  some- 
body is  said  to  have  roared  out  aloud  "  to  let 
the  first  of  them  pass  by."  This  was  permit- 
ted ;  and  then,  running  upon  their  (lank  and 
wounding  them  on  their  unarmed  sides,  they 
slew  many  of  them.  They  also  fell  in  with 
and  attacked  the  Corinthians  in  their  retreat. 
The  Lacedemonians  farther  fall  in  with  some 
of  the  Thebana  retreating  from  their  pursuit, 


I  and  slew  a  great  number  of   then.    These 
,  things  being  done,  the  vanquished  fled  at  first 
.  to  the  walls ;   but  afterwards,  the  Corinthisnf 
■  setting  the  example,  they  posted  themselvej 
again  in  their  former  camp.    The  Lacedemo- 
nians  on  the  other  side,  repairing  to  the  spot 
of  ground  where  they  first  charged  the  eneny, 
erected  the  trophy.    And  this  is  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  battle. 

III.  Agesilaus  from  Asia  was  marching  for- 
wards with  all  expedition.  He  was  now  it 
Amphipolis,  when  Dercyllidas  meets  him  wits 
the  news,  that  "  the  Lacedemonians  haw 
gained  a  victory,  with  the  loss  of  only  eight  of 
their  own  citizens,  but  a  vast  slaughter  of  the 
enemy ;"  he  added  at  the  same  time  that  "do 


small  number  of  the  confederates  were 
Agesilaus  put  this  question  to  him,  u  W00U 
it  not  be  proper,  think  you,  Dercyllidas,  ts 
communicate  the  news  of  this  victory  withott 
loss  of  time  to  the  cities  which  have  sent  the* 
troops  hither  under  my  orders  1"  DerejUion 
answered,  that  <<  the  hearing  of  it  must  in  all 
probability  raise  their  spirits.'*  "  You  then  can 
best  report  it,  because  you  yourself  was  present 
at  the  action."  He  was  highly  delighted  at 
hearing  this.  All  his  life  long  he  had  been 
very  fond  of  going  abroad.  He  said  therefore, 
"  Do  you  order  me  to  go  1"  "I  do,"  said  be, 
"  and  enjoin  you  to  tell  them  farther,  that  if 
affairs  turn  out  well  in  Greece,  we  will  be  with 
them  again  according  to  promise."  DercylUdes 
immediately  continued  his  journey  for  the  Hel- 
lespont, whilst  Agesilaus,  having  passed  through 
Macedonia,  arrived  in  Thessaly. 

But  now  the  Larisseans,  Cranonians,  So 
tusians,  and  Pharsalians  confederate  with  the 
Boeotians   and  all  the  Thessalians,  such  ex- 
cepted as  were  then  under  sentence  of  exile, 
pursued  and  gave  him  molestation.     At  that 
juncture  he  was  leading  his  army  in  the  long 
march,  with  half  his  cavalry  in  the  van  and  the 
other  half  in  the  rear.     But  because  the  Thes- 
salians by  harassing  those  in  the  rear,  retarded 
the  march,  he  sends  off  the  cavalry  in  the  van,  ex- 
cept his  own  body-guard,  to  strengthen  the  rear. 
When  both  sides  were  now  drawn  up  to  face 
one  another,  the  Thessalians,  thinking  it  by  no 
means  advisable  to  fight  on  horseback  again** 
heavy-armed,  wheeled  about  and  retreated  in  a 
leisurely  manner,  and    the  heavy-armed  too 
eagerly  and  rashly  pursued  them.    Agentem 
perceiving  bad  conduct  on  both  sides,  sends  off 
the  finest  body  of  horse,  that  was  his  own 
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gaud,  with  orders  for  the  others  to  pursue, 
and  themselves  to  do  the  same  with  their  ut- 
most speed,  and  not  give  the  enemy  time  to 
lace  about.  The  Thesralians  no  sooner  saw 
them  riding  down  upon  them  beyond  their  ex- 
pectation, than  some  of  them  fled  outright, 
pome  faced  about,  and  some  in  the  very  endea- 
vour to  lace,  as  they  hod  the  enemy  on  their 
flanks  were  taken  prisoners.  Polycharmus 
the  Pharsalian  indeed,  a  commander  in  the 
horse,  faced  about,  and  fighting  at  the  head  of 
hie  own  troop  is  slain.  But  so  soon  as  he  had 
dropped,  a  most  dreadful  flight  ensued  amongst 
the  Thessalians,  in  which  numbers  were  slain, 
■ambers  were  taken  alive,  and  none  stopped 
their  flight  till  they  were  got  on  the  mountain 
Narthacium.  And  then  Agesilaus  set  up  a 
trophy  between  Pras  and  Narthacium.  There 
loo  he  halted  highly  delighted  with  this  day's 
work,  in  which  with  cavalry  of  his  own  crea- 
tion he  had  vanquished  those  who  reckoned 
thinner  I Tf  the  best  horsemen  in  the  world. 
The  next  day  having  crossed  the  Achaic 
intains  of  Phthia,  he  marched  through  a 
country  till  he  reached  the  frontiers  of 
f  BoMtia.  But  just  as  he  was  entering  Boaotia, 
the  son  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  crescent  of 
the  moon,  and  news  was  received,  that  the  La- 
aedemonisns  were  beaten  at  sea,  and  their  ad- 
miral Pisander  killed.  It  was  also  told  him, 
fat  what  manner  the  battle  had  been  fought 

That  near  Cnidus  the  fleets  had  borne  down 
upon  one  another;  that  Pharnabaxus,  who 
was  admiral  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  was  in 
the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  Conon,  who  com- 
manded the  Grecian  squadron,  had  drawn  up 
his  ships  in  the  van  ;  but  when  Pisander  had 
farmed  his  line  of  battle,  his  ships  appeared 
aaueh  inferior  in  number  to  the  Greeks  under 
Conon ;  upon  which  the  confederates  in  the 
left  wing  immediately  took  to  flight,  whilst 
Pisander,  rushing  in  amongst  the  enemy  with 
his  own  vessel,  well  armed  with  beaks,  was 
driven  on  shore ;  that  the  other  persons  of  the 
fleet  who  were  driven  on  shore,  abandoned 
their  ships  and  fled  safely  off  to  Cnidus,  but 
Pisander  continuing  to  fight  from  his  decks, 
was  killed. 
N  Asjesilaus  at  first  was  exceedingly  mortified 
at  this  piece  of  news ;  but  he  soon  recollected, 
that  the  disposition  of  the  bulk  of  his  army 
was  such  that  they  would  readily  take  a  share 
tn  all  joyful  occurrences,  and  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity to  communicate  to  them  such  things  aa 
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were  opposite  to  their  wishes.  Hereupon  he 
assumed  another  countenance,  and  gave  out 
that  «  Pisander  indeed  had  lost  his  life,  but 
however  had  gained  a  victory  at  sea."  He  had 
no  sooner  published  this  than  he  sacrificed 
oxen  for  the  good  tidings  received,  and  sent 
round  to  several  persons  a  share  of  the  victims. 
A  skirmish  immediately  ensued  with  the  ene- 
my, in  which  the  soldiers  of  Agesilaus  got  the 
better  upon  the  strength  of  the  report  that  the 
Lacedemonians  were  victorious  at  sea. 

There  were  now  in  the. field  against  Agesi- 
laus, the  Boeotians,  Athenians,  Argives,  Corin- 
thians, i£nianians,  Eubceans,  and  both  the 
Locrians.  He  had  with  him  one  whole  brigade 
of  Lacedemonians  that  joined  him  from  Co- 
rinth, and  the  half  of  another  brigade  from 
Orchomenus.  He  had,  farther,  the  newly 
enfranchised  citizens  of  Sparta  who  had  been 
with  him  in  Asia ;  he  had  also  the  auxiliary 
body  commanded  by  Herippidas.  The  rest 
were  the  quotas  of  aid  from  the  Grecian  cities 
in  Asia,  and  from  the  Grecian  cities  in  Eu- 
rope which  he  had  taken  up  on  his  march 
back.  The  heavy  armed  from  Orchomenus 
and  Phocis  were  all  the  accession  he  had  gained 
from  the  adjacent  parts.  The  targe teers  of 
Agesilaus  were  much  superior  in  number  ;  the 
number  of  the  horse  was  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides.  Such  was  the  force  of  either  army. 
And  I  will  now  give  an  exact  account  of  the 
battle,  for  such  another  hath  not  been  fought 
in  our  dsys.1 

There  were  now  facing  one  another  in  the 
plains  of  Coronea,  the  army  under  Agesilaus 
from  the  Cephissos,  and  the  army  along  with 
the  Thebans  from  Helicon.  Agesilaus  hod 
the  right  of  his  own  army,  but  the  Orchomeni- 
ans  were  posted  in  the  extremity  of  his  loft. 
The  Thebans,  on  the  other  side,  stood  on  the 
right,  but  the  Argives  had  the  left.  During 
the  approach,  there  was  a  deep  silence  on  both 
sides.  When  they  were  about  the  distance  of  a* 
stadium  from  one  another,  the  Thebans  having 
set  up  a  shout,  came  running  to  the  charge.  But 
when  there  was  no  more  thsn  three9  plethra  of 
ground  between  them,  the  auxiliaries  under  the 
command  of  Herippidas  started  out  before  the 
main  battle  of  Agesilaus  to  receive  them,  and 
were  accompanied   by   the   Ionians,  ^Eoliana 


i  Xcnophon  hi  rase  If  wu  at  this  battle,  eepring  under 
Agenilaos.    Bee  the  Anabania,  1.  r.    % 
»  About  one  tenth  of  a  mile.  •  300  feat. 
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and  Hellespontines.  All  these  were  now  run- 
ning together  in  one  body  to  the  charge,  and 
coming  to  the  point  of  the  spear,  broke  the  body 
of  enemies  they  encountered.  The  Argivesalso 
were  not  able  to  stand  before  the  body  under 
Agesilaus,  but  fled  towards'  Helicon.  And 
here  some  of  the  auxiliaries  were  already  put- 
ting the  garland  on  the  head  of  Agesilaus. 
But  a  message  is  brought  him  that  the  The- 
baic, having  cut  to  pieces  the  Orchomenians, 
were  amongst  the  baggage;  upon  which  he 
immediately  put  the  main  body  in  counter- 
march, and  led  them  towards  the  Thebans. 
But  the  Thebans  no  sooner  perceived  that 
their  confederates  were  fled  to  Helicon,  than, 
designing  to  slip  away  and  join  them,  they  were 
briskly  marching  off  in  Arm  and  close  array.  On 
this  occasion  it  may  be  said  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  Agesilaus  acted  with  the  utmost  bravery  ; 
he  did  not,  however,  prefer  the  securest  me- 
thod. For  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  let 
those  who  were  sheering  off,  pass  by,  and  then 
by  a  close  pursuit  to  defeat  their  rear,  he  did  it 
not,  but  full  in  their  front  he  dashed  against 
the  Thebans.  Here,  thrusting  shield  against 
shield,  they  were  pushing,  were  fighting,  were 
slaying,  were  dying.  At  length  some  of  the 
Thebans  slip  off  to  Helicon,  and  many  of  them 
retreating  back,  were  slain.  When  thus  the 
victory  remained  with  Agesilaus,  and  he  him- 
self was  brought  back  wounded  to  the  main 
body,  some  horsemen  riding  up  to  him,  ac- 
quaint him,  that  about  eighty  of  the  enemy 
with  their  arms  are  under  the  temple,  and  de- 
manded how  they  must  act.  He,  though  sorely 
wounded  in  many  parts  of  his  body,  forgot  not, 
however,  the  duties  of  religion,  but  ordered 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  depart  where 
they  pleased,  and  forbade  all  kind  of  insult. 
And  then,  for  it  was  already  evening,  they 
took  their  supper  and  their  repose.  But  early 
next  morning  he  ordered  Gylis,  a  general  offi- 
cer, to  draw  up  the  army  and  set  up  a  trophy, 
all  of  them  to  be  crowned  with  garlands  in 
honour  of  the  god,  and  all  the  music  of  the 
army  to  play.  These  things  therefore  they  did. 
The  Thebans  now  sent  heralds,  desiring  a 
truce  to  fetch  off  and  inter  their  slain.  A  truce 
accordingly  is  granted  ;  and  Agesilaus  repair- 
ing to  Delphi,  offered  the  tenth  of  his  spoils 
to  the  god,  in  value  not  less  than  a  hundred 
talents.1    But  Gylis,  a  general  officer,  taking 
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the  command  of  the  army  marched  them  off 
into  Phocis,  and  from  thence  he  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Locris.  All  the  next  day  the 
soldiers  were  carrying  away  the  moveables  and 
corn  from  the  villages ;  bat  when  evening  was 
come,  as  the  Lacedemonians  marched  off  in 
the  rear,  the  Locrians  were  close  at  their  heels, 
pouring  in  their  javelins  and  darts  upon  them. 
Yet  when  the  Lacedemonians,  by  facing  abov* 
and  pursuing  tbem,  destroy  some  of  the  ene 
my,  they  gave  over  following  them  in  the  rear, 
but  kept  galling  them  from  the  eminences  on 
the  right.  The  Lacedemonians  then  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  ascent,  but  as  it  grew  quits 
dark,  they  tumbled  in  their  retreat  because  of 
the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  some  too,  be- 
cause they  could  see  nothing  before  them,  and 
some  were  struck  down  by  the  weapons  of  the 
enemy.  Gylis  the  general  officer,  and  most 
of  the  soldiers  about  him,  in  all  eighteen 
Spartans,  lose  their  lives  on  this  occasion,  some 
being  killed  with  atones  and  some  with  other 
weapons.  And  had  not  those  from  the  camp 
marched  up  after  supper  to  their  relief,  the 
whole  party  was  in  great  danger  of  perishing. 
After  this  the  rest  of  the  army  was  dismissed 
to  their  several  cities,  and  Agesilaus  went  by 
sea  to  Sparta. 

IV.  The  war,  after  this,  was  carried  on  by 
the  Athenians,  Boeotians,  Argives,  and  con- 
federates, who  took  the  field  from  Corinth, 
against  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confede- 
rates from  Sicyon.  But  the  Corinthians  per- 
ceiving that  the  consequence  of  this  was  the 
entire  devastation  of  their  own  lands,  and  a 
constant  destruction  of  their  people  from  the 
nearness  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
confederates  were  enjoying  peace  at  home  and 
duly  reaping  the  productions  of  their  soil,— 
the  greatest  part  of  them  and  the  best  men 
amongst  them  grew  desirous  of  peace,  and 
laboured  together  to  bring  others  into  the  same 
persuasion.  But  the  Argives,  Borotians,  and 
Athenians,  and  such  of  the  Corinthians  as  had 
shared  the  king's  money,  and  were  principal 
authors  of  the  war,  saw  plainly,  that  unless 
they  could  rid  themselves  of  such  as  were  bent 
on  peace,  the  city  of  Corinth  would  fall  under 
a  Lacedemonian  influence,  and  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  secure  their  point  by  a  massacre. 
In  the  first  place  they  contrived  the  most  im- 
pious scheme  that  ever  men  devised.  For. 
though  it  is  every  where  a  rule  not  to  pot  to 
death  upon  a  festival  even  such  as  are  kgti/j 
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condemned  to  die,  yet  these  men  pitched  upon 
the  last  day  of  the  Euclean  solemnity,  as  pre- 
suming they  should  then  surprise  the  largest 
number  upon  the  forum,  to  execute  the  mas- 
sacre. When  the  marks  of  whom  they  were  to 
despatch  had  been  given  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed, they  drew  their  swords,  and  murdered 
one  person  standing  in  the  circle,  another  sit- 
ting leisurely  down,  another  in  the  theatre, 
and  another  on  the  very  bench  of  justice. 
When  once  the  alarm  was  spread,  the  very  best 
men  of  Corinth  betook  themselves  immedi- 
ately, some  to  the  statues  of  the  gods  in  the 
(brum,  and  some  to  the  altars.  But  this  most 
execrable  band  of  assassins,  entirely  lost  to  all 
sense  of  duty,  I  mean  equally  those  who  con- 
trived and  those  who  executed  the  facts,  mur- 
dered them  even  in  the  temples;  insomuch 
that  some,  who  received  no  harm,  but  retained 
a  doe  sense  of  humanity,  were  most  grievously 
afflicted  at  the  sight  of  such  impiety.  In  this 
manner  most  of  the  elderly  Corinthians,  as 
such  generally  frequented  the  forum,  are  put  to 
death.  The  younger  sort,  as  Pasimelus  sus- 
pected what  was  in  agitation,  kept  themselves 
quietly  in  Craneum.  But  when  they  heard  the 
noise,  and  some  came  flying  from  the  scene  to 
take  refuge  amongst  them,  they  at  once  ran  up 
to  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  and  repulsed  the 
Argives  and  others  who  were  making  an  as- 
sault upon  it.  Whilst  now  they  were  consult- 
ing what  was  to  be  done,  a  capital  falls  off 
from  a  column,  without  cither  an  earthquake 
or  a  blast  of  wind.  They  sacrificed,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  victims  was  such  that  the 
soothsayers  declared  it  was  best  for  them  to 
go  down  from  thence.  At  first,  therefore, 
like  so  many  exiles,  they  withdrew  out  of  the 
territory  of  Corinth.  But  their  friends  send- 
ing persuasions  after  them,  nay,  their  mothers 
and  their  brethren  coming  to  them  with  en- 
treaties, and  even  some  now  invested  with 
power,  promising  with  an  oath  that  no  harm 
should  be  done  them,  they  at  length  came  back 
to  their  former  habitations.  Yet,  now  behold- 
ing the  tyrants  in  authority,  perceiving  the 
actual  ruin  of  the  state,  since  the  boundaries 
were  demolished,  and  they  were  to  style  their 
country  Argos  instead  of  Corinth;  necessi- 
tated, farther,  to  submit  to  the  polity  of 
Argos,  so  unsuitcd  to  their  taste,  and  reduced  j 
within  their  own  walls  to  a  worse  condition  i 
than  that  of  mere  sojourners  ; — some  of  them  1 
there  were,  who  thought  such  a  lifo  not  worth  1 


the  living,  but  well  worth  their  while  to  try  if 
they  could  not  make  Corinth,  as  it  originally 
had  been,  their  own  country  again,  if  they 
could  not  assert  its  freedom,  clear  it  of  those 
execrable  assassins,  and  restore  its  excellent 
constitution :  if  indeed  they  could  accomplish 
these  points,  they  should  become  the  preservers 
of  their  country  ;  and  in  case  they  miscarried 
they  should  manifest  a  desire  of  obtaining  the 
most  noble  and  most  solid  acquisitions,  and 
should  be  sure  to  die  a  most  glorious  death. 

In  this  disposition  of  mind,  two  of  them, 
Pasimelus  and  Alcimenes,  endeavoured  by 
creeping  in  through  the  rivulet  to  confer  with 
Praxitas,  a  general  officer  of  the  Lacdxmo- 
nians,  who,  with  his  own  brigade,  was  now 
keeping  guard  in  Sicyon,  and  told  him,  they 
could  open  him  an  entrance  within  the  walls 
that  reach  down  to  Lecheum.  Praxitas,  who 
long  since  was  well  assured  of  their  veracity, 
believed  all  they  said ;  and  having  obtained  an 
order  for  his  brigade,  which  was  just  going 
from  Sicyon,  to  continue  there,  he  settled  with 
them  the  manner  of  this  entrance.  And  when 
these  two  persons,  either  by  regular  rotation 
or  purposed  solicitation,  were  placed  on  the 
guard  of  the  gates,  Praxitas  then  approacheth 
that  spot  of  ground  where  stood  the  trophy, 
with  his  Lacedemonian  brigade  and  the  Sicyo- 
nians,  and  as  many  Corinthian  exiles  as  were 
ready  at  hand.  But  when  he  was  come  up  to 
the  gates,  and  yet  was  afraid  to  enter,  he  de- 
sired he  might  first  send  in  a  person,  in  whom 
he  confided,  to  take  a  view  of  what  was  within. 
The  two  projectors  led  him  in,  and  with  so 
much  ingenuity  showed  him  every  thing,  that 
the  person  introduced  reported  that  all  was 
safe  exactly  to  their  former  description  of 
things:  now  therefore  Praxitas  enters.  The 
distance  between  the  two  walls  was  great; 
when  therefore  they  were  drawn  up  within, 
and  their  number  was  judged  too  small,  they 
fortified  themselves  with  a  rampart  and  ditch, 
the  best  they  could  make,  to  secure  the  post 
till  their  confederates  came  up  to  their  support. 
There  was  also,  behind  them  in  the  harbour,  a 
garrison  of  Boeotians. 

This  they  entered  by  night,  and  passed  the 
next  day  quietly  without  molestation.  But 
the  day  after,  came  marching  down  against 
them  the  Argives  with  all  their  force,  who 
finding  the  Lacedaemonians  drawn  up  on  the 
right,  next  to  them  the  Sicvonians,  and  the 
exiles  from  Corinth,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
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in  number,  close  to  the  eastern  wall,  they  range 
themselves  also  in  order  of  battle.  Nearest  to 
the  western  wall  were  the  mercenaries  under 
Philocrates,  next  to  them  the  Argives,  the 
Corinthians  from  the  city  had  the  left.  Their 
own  numbers  made  them  despise  the  foe,  and 
they  immediately  charged.  They  beat  indeed 
the  8icyonians,  and  having  opened  a  breach 
in  the  rampart,  pursued  them  to  the  sea,  and 
there  slew  many  of  them.  But  Pasimachus, 
who  commanded  the  horse,  though  the  num- 
ber he  had  was  very  small,  when  he  saw  the 
Sicyonians  defeated,  ordered  the  horses  to 
be  fastened  to  the  trees,  and  snatched  away 
the  shields  from  the  fliers ;  and  then,  with 
Buch  as  were  willing  to  follow  him  he  marched 
up  to  the  Argives.  The  Argives,  who  saw 
the  letter  8  upon  their  shields,  took  them 
for  8icyonians,  and  were  under  no  appre- 
hensions at  all.  Pasimachus  is  now  reported 
to  have  said,  "  by  the  twin  gods,  ye  Argives, 
these  8  8  will  be  your  ruin ;"  and  immediately 
charged  them.  Engaging  in  this  manner  with 
a  handful  of  men  against  numbers,  he  is  slain 
With  those  of  his  party. 

In  the  meantime  the  Corinthian  exiles,  who 
had  defeated  their  antagonists,  were  pushing 
upwards,  and  were  now  approaching  the  wall 
that  encircled  the  city.  But  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians, who  perceived  the  defeat  of  the  Sicyonians, 
inarched  downwards  to  their  succour,  keeping 
the  rampart  on  their  left.  The  Argives,  hear- 
ing that  the  Lacedemonians  were  in  their 
rear,  wheeled  suddenly  about  and  were  throw- 
ing themselves  over  the  rampart.  The  farthest 
of  them  in  the  right,  bring  struck  on  the  unarm- 
ed side  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  dying 
apace.  But  those  nearest  the  wall,  close 
gathered  in  a  body,  were  retreating  in  a  great 
multitude  towards  the  city.  Yet  no  sooner 
did  they  fall  in  with  the  Corinthian  exiles,  and 
knew  them  to  be  enemies,  than  they  again  fled 
backwards.  Here,  indeed,  some  of  them  run- 
ning up  the  stairs,  jumped  down  from  the  wall, 
and  were  bruised  to  death  ;  others,  striving  to 
get  up,  but  beat  off  the  stairs,  were  slain  ;  and 
some,  trodden  under  foot  by  their  companions, 
were  trampled  to  death.  The  Lacedemonians 
on  this  occasion  had  enow  and  enow  again  to 
kill.  Full  employ  was  here  assigned  them  by 
God,  beyond  all  they  could  have  prayed  for. 
For  that  a  multitude  of  enemies  affrighted, 
astonished,  exposing  their  unarmed  sides,  should 
thus  be  delivered  up  to  slaughter,  not  a  soul 


amongst  them  endeavouring  to  resist,  and  til 
contributing  in  every  respect  to  their  own  des- 
truction— was  not  the  hand  of  Heaven  discern- 
ible here  1  Accordingly,  in  a  small  space  of 
time,  such  numbers  were  slain,  that  men  whe 
had  only  been  used  to  see  heap*  of  corn,  of 
wood,  and  of  stones,  saw  at  that  time  heaps  of 
dead.  The  garrison  of  Boxrtians  also  m  the 
harbour,  some  of  them  having  eKmbod  upon  the 
walls,  and  some  of  them  upon  the  roof  of  the 
docks,  were  put  to  death. 

When  all  was  over,  the  Corinthians  and  Ar- 
gives fetched  off  their  dead  under  truce ;  and 
the  confederates  of  the  Lacedemonians  cams 
up  to  join  them.  When  they  were  thus  assem- 
bled, the  first  resolution  of  Praxitas  was,  ta 
lay  open  so  much  of  the  walls  as  would  yield  a 
sufficient  passage  to  an  army ;  and  he  then 
marched  off,  and  led  them  towards  Megan. 
He  now,  in  the  first  place,  takee  Sidus  by  as- 
sault, and  after  that,  Crommyon.  Having 
fixed  a  garrison  within  the  waits  of  these  places 
he  resumed  his  march.  And  having  fortified 
Epioecea,  that  it  might  serve  aa  a  bulwark  ta 
cover  the  territories  of  the  confederates,  be 
then  dismissed  the  army,  and  returned  himself 
to  Sparta. 

Henceforth  neither  side  took  the  field  with 
their  grand  armies ;  they  only  marched  garri- 
sons into  the  cities,  one  side  to  Corinth  and  the 
other  to  Sicyon,  to  preserve  these  important 
places.  Yet  both  sides  being  possessed  of  a  body 
of  mercenaries,  were  continually  harassing  snd 
fighting  one  another.  In  this  manner  Iphic- 
rates  breaking  into  the  territory  of  Phlios, 
placed  an  ambuscade,  and  then  went  about  plun- 
dering the  country  with  a  handful  of  men.  by 
which  means  he  slew  some  of  the  Phliasians, 
who  marched  out  of  the  city  with  too  little 
circumspection  to  drive  him  off.  For  this  rea- 
son the  Phlinsians,  who  before  this  accident 
would  not  receive  the  Lacedaemonians  within 
their  walls,  lest  they  should  restore  those  per- 
sons who  said  they  had  been  exiled  for  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Lacedemonians,  became  so 
terrified  at  those  who  sallied  out  from  Corinth, 
that  they  sent  for  the  Lacedemonians,  and  de- 
livered up  their  city  and  citadel  to  their  pro- 
tection. The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  though 
benevolently  disposed  towards  these  exiles,  yet 
so  long  as  they  were  masters  of  the  city,  never 
made  the  least  mention  of  their  recalment ;  and 
so  soon  as  they  saw  the  city  had  recovered  it* 
usual  spirit,  they  evacuated  the  place,  and  re> 
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stored  them  their  town  and  their  laws  exactly 
as  the j  received  them. 

But  the  party  commanded  by  Iphicrates  were 
making  frequent  incursions  into  Arcadia,  in 
which  they  took  much  booty,  and  even  attacked 
the  fortified  places:  for  the  heavy-armed  of 
the  Arcadians  durst  never  march  into  the  field 
•gainst  them,  so  highly  terrified  they  were  at 
the  targetcers:  and  yet  these  very  targeteers 
were  so  afraid  of  the  Lacedemonians,  that 
they  durst  never  approach  their  heavy -armed 
within  throw  of  javelin :  nay,  some  of  the 
younger  Lacedemonians  had  at  times  ventured 
to  attack  them  even  out  of  that  distance,  and 
had  killed  some  of  them.  The  Lacedemoni- 
ans, I  say,  had  a  contempt  of  these  targeteers, 
but  at  the  same  time  had  a  much  greater  con- 
tempt of  their  own  confederates :  for  the  Man- 
tineana,  when  once  they  came  out  to  join 
them,  ran  briskly  towards  the  targetcers,  but 
being  galled  with  darts  from  the  wall  reaching 
down  to  Lecheum,  they  wheeled  ofl',  and  some 
of  them  were  killed  in  open  flight ;  insomuch 
-  that  me  Lacedemonians  ventured  to  break  a 
severe  jest  upon  them,  saying,  <•  their  confeder- 
ates were  as  much  afraid  of  the  targeteers,  as 
children  are  of  bugbears/'  They  marched 
however  out  of  Lecheum,  with  a  brigade  of 
their  own  and  the  Corinthian  exiles,  and  en- 
camped themselves  in  a  circle  round  the  city 
of  Corinth. 

The  Athenians  now,  who  dreaded  the  Lace- 
demonian  strength,  lest,  as  they  had  broken 
down  a  passage  in  the  long  walls  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, they   might  march    against    them, 
thought  it  the  most  advisable  expedient  to  re- 
MnU  the  walls  that  were  demolished  by  Proxi- 
es. Thither  accordingly  they  repaired  with  the 
whole  force  of  Athens,  attended  by  carpenters 
and  masons,  and  in  a  few  days1  time  completely 
■tbuilt  the  part  towards  Sicyon  and  the  west, 
ttd  then  proceeded  in  a  more  leisurely  manner 
•»  repair  the  eastern  wall. 
But  the  Lacedemonians,  reflecting  that  the 
*        Argues,  who  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  at 
i  «,.   Bone,  were  delighted  at  this  war,  inarch  out  to 
..     mnde  them.     Agesilaus  commanded  in  this 
expedition,   and   after  laying  waste   all   their 
territory,  he  departed  thence  by  Tegea  towards 
Corinth,  and  demolished  the  walls  just  rebuilt 
ty  the  Athenians.     His  brother  Teleutias  also 
ouae  up  to  him  by  sea  with  a  squadron  of 
about  twelve  triremes,  so  that  their  mother  was 
'pronounced  happy  indeed,  since  in  one  and 
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the  aame  day  one  of  her  sons  commanding  by 
land  demolished  the  walls  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  other  commanding  at  sea  destroyed  their 
ships  and  docks.  Agesilaus,  however,  after 
these  exploits,  disbanded  the  confederates,  and 
marched  back  the  troops  of  that  state  to  Sparta. 

V.  The  Lacedemonians  after  this  received 
intelligence  from  the  exiles,  that  the  Corinthi- 
ans of  the  city  had  lodged  and  secured  all  their 
cattle  in  Pireum,  by  which  means  they  enjoyed 
a  plentiful  subsistence ;  upon  which  they  march 
out  afresh  upon  Corinth,  Agesilaus  command- 
ing also  on  this  occasion.  In  the  first  place 
he  arrived  at  the  Isthmus.  It  was  now  the 
month  in  which  the  Isthmian  games  are  cele- 
brated. The  Argives  were  this  moment  there, 
presiding  at  the  sacrifice  to  Neptune,  as  if 
Argos  was  Coriuth.  But  they  no  sooner  per- 
ceived the  approach  of  Agesilaus,  than,  aban- 
doning their  sacrifices  and  their  feasts  in  the 
highest  consternation,  they  withdrew  into  the 
city  of  Corinth  by  the  road  of  Cenchree. 
Agesilaus,  however,  would  not  pursue,  though 
he  saw  their  flight.  But  taking  ui>  his  own 
quarters  in  the  temple,  he  himself  sacrificed 
to  the  god,  and  continued  there  till  the  Co- 
rinthian exiles  had  performed  their  sacrifices 
to  Neptune,  and  the  games.  Yet,  when 
Agesilaus  was  departed,  the  Argives  did  all 
over  again.  This  year  therefore  it  happened, 
that  in  some  instances  the  same  person  was 
beaten  twice  over;  and  in  others,  that  the  very 
same  persons  were  twice  proclaimed  to  be  vic- 
tors. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  day  that  Agesilaus  led 
his  army  towards  Pireum  :  but  finding  it  nu- 
merously guarded,  after  the  time  of  repast  he 
encamped  before  Corinth,  as  if  he  was  sure  of 
its  surrender.  The  Corinthians  therefore, 
being  sadly  alarmed  lest  the  city  might  actually 
be  betrayed  to  him,  sent  for  Iphicrates  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  targeteers.  And 
Agesilaus,  discovering  that  they  had  marched 
into  Corinth  by  night,  wheeled  off  so  soon  as 
it  was  day,  and  led  directly  towards  Pireum. 
He  himself  advanced  by  the  hot  baths,  and 
sent  a  brigade  up  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
mountain.  The  night  following  he  enramp- 
ed  near  the  baths,  and  the  brigade  spent 
the  night  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
And  on  this  occasion  Agesilaus  gained  high 
reputation  by  a  small  but  seasonable  piece 
of  management ;  for  though  there  were  per- 
sons now  employed  in  carrying  up  provisions 
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to  the  brigade,  yet  nobody  brought  them  any 
fire.  They  found  it  excessively  cold,  they 
were  mounted  quite  aloft  in  the  air,  and  hail 
and  rain  had  fallen  in  the  evening.  Besides, 
they  had  got  upon  the  mountain  clad  only 
in  their  thin  summer  garments.  They 
-were  shivering,  were  quite  in  the  dark,  and 
had  uo  appetite  at  all  to  their  supper.  Agesi- 
laus  sends  them  no  less  than  ten  persons  with 
fire  in  chaffi rig-dishes.  When  these,  getting 
up  as  they  could  by  different  paths,  had  reached 
the  summit,  many  and  large  fires  were  soon 
kindled,  since  there  was  plenty  of  fuel  at  hand, 
and  all  the  Lacedemonians  anointed  them- 
selves, and  many  of  them  made  a  hearty  sup- 
per. This  very  night  the  temple  of  Neptune 
was  seen  all  in  flames ;  but  by  whom  it  was 
set  on  fire  is  still  unknown.  And  now,  when 
they  in  the  Pirsum  perceived  that  the  emi- 
nence was  possessed  by  the  enemy,  they  no 
longer  thought  of  resisting :  they  betook  them- 
selves therefore  for  refuge  into  the  temple  of 
Juno,  both  men  and  women,  slaves  as  well 
as  freemej),  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  cat- 
tle. Agesilaus  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
army  along  the  sea-coast  But  the  brigade  at 
the  same  time  coming  down  from  the  eminence 
takes  Oenoe,  a  fortress  walled  about,  and 
made  booty  of  every  thing  within  it.  That  day 
every  soldier  in  the  army  gained  abundantly  in 
plunder  whatever  he  could  stand  in  need  of: 
for  those  who  had  refuged  themselves  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno  came  out,  and  left  to  the  discretion 
of  Agesilaus  to  determine  what  should  be  done 
with  them.  His  sentence  was,  that  «  all  such 
as  had  been  concerned  in  the  massacre  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  exiles,  and  all  their  ef- 
fects in  general  should  be  sold."  In  conse- 
quence of  this  all  sorts  of  living  creatures  came 
out  of  the  temple  to  surrender. 

Many  embassies  from  different  states  were 
attending  here.  Even  the  Boeotians  were  come 
with  a  demand — *•  What  they  must  do  to  ob- 
tain a  peace  t"  But  Agesilaus  with  an  air  of 
high  elevation  would  not  condescend  to  look  to- 
wards them,  though  Pharax  the  public  host  of 
the  Boeotians  stood  at  their  head  ready  to  intro- 
duce them  to  him.  He*  was  now  sitting  in  the 
Rotundo  at  the  harbour,  and  taking  a  view  of 
the  booty  as  they  brought  it  out.  A  party  of 
Lacedemonians,  Mongiiig  to  the  heavy-armed, 
with  their  spears  alone,  were  guarding  the  pri- 
soners along,  and  were  gazed  at  with  admira- 
tion by  the  stundcrs-by  :  for  the  haypy  and  the 


victorious  are  general'y  regarded  as  fine  specta- 
cles indeed.  Agesilaus  still  kept  his  seat,  and 
seemed  to  be  highly  delighted  with  the  scene 
before  him,  when  a  person  on  horseback  cane 
galloping  that  way  with  his  horse  in  a  foam. 
Many  persons  called  upon  him  to  tell  his  newt, 
to  whom  he  made  no  answer.  Bat  when  he 
was  come  near  to  Agesilaus,  throwing  himself 
off,  and  running  up  to  him  with  a  very  gloomy 
countenance,  he  told  him  the  sad  calamity  of 
the  brigade  at  Lecheum.  Agesilaus  no  sooner 
heard  it  than  he  jumped  from  his  seat,  snatched 
his  spear,  and  ordered  the  herald  to  call  the 
general-officers,  the  captains  of  companies,  and 
the  commanders  of  the  auxiliary  troops.  When 
these  came  running  to  him,  he  ordered  the  rest 
of  them,  for  they  had  not  yet  dined,  to  take  i 
little  meat  with  their  utmost  despatch  and  fol- 
low him  with  all  speed,  whilst  himself  with 
Damasias  and  his  company  set  out  instsnuj 
though  fasting.  His  guards  too  in  their  heavy 
armour  set  out  eagerly  with  him :  he  went  off 
at  their  head,  they  followed  their  leader.  When 
he  had  passed  by  the  hot  baths  and  was  got 
into  the  plain  of  Lecheum,  three  horsemen  rids 
up  and  tell  him,  that  "  the  dead  bodies  are 
recovered."  When  he  heard  this,  he  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  ground  their  arms :  and,  tiler 
halting  some  time,  he  led  them  back  again  to 
the  temple  of  Juno. 

On  the  day   following  every  thing  they  bad 
taken  was  disposed  of  by  sale.     And  the  Boeo- 
tian ambassadors  were  then  called  for  and  asked 
the  reason  of  their  coming.     But  now,  they 
made  not  the  least  mention  of  peace,  saying 
only  « they  were  desirous,  if  permission  could 
be  obtained,  to  go  into  the  city  to  speak  with 
their   countrymen  who    were   serving  there.*1 
«<  I  am  well   satisfied,  Agesilaus  replied  with 
a  smile ;  you  have  not  so  great  a  desire  to  see 
the  soldiers,  as  to  gain  a  view  of  the  late  suc- 
cess of  your  friends,  and  know  how  considera- 
ble it  is.     But  have  patience ;  I  will  conduct 
you  thither  myself.     And  if  you  go  with  me, 
you  will  be  much  more  likely  to  come  to  an  ex- 
act knowledge  of  the  truth."     He  was  as  good 
as  his  word ;  for  the  next  dav.  after  a  sacrifice, 
he  led  his  army  towards  the  city.     He  wouM 
not  demolish  the  trophy  ;  yet.  if  a  single  uve 
was  left  standing,  felling  it  ai»d  breaking  it  in 
shutters,  he  convinced  them  th*t  nobody  duirt 
|  come  out   into   the   field  againrt  him.    Aft" 
doing  this,  he  encamped  near  I  ^henro,  »"« 
'  aexrt.  away  the  Theban  ambassador*  not  imM 
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to  Corinth,  bat  by  the  tea  to  Crusis.  Yet  mien 
a  calamity  as  the  late  one  being  an  unusual 
thing  to  Lacedemonians,  a  general  dejection 
was  visible  throughout  the  camp,  except  in  the 
persona,  whose  sons  or  fathers  or  brothers  had 
died  in  their  posts.  These  indeed,  as  if  they 
had  gained  a  victory,  walked  up  and  down  with 
•  cheerful  countenance ;  exulting  over  their  own 
private  misfortunes.  But  the  great  calamity 
of  that  brigade  fell  out  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

The  Lacedemonians  of  Amycto,  though 
they  are  in  the  field  or  abroad  on  any  business 
whatever,  always  repair  home  at  the  Hyacin- 
than  festival  to  join  in  the  pean.  At  this  junc- 
ture therefore  Agesilaus  had  picked  the  Amy- 
deans  oat  of  all  the  troops,  and  left  them  at 
Lecheum.  The  officer  who  commanded  that 
garrison  ordered  a  body  of  the  confederates  to 
take  care  and  guard  the  fortress,  whilst  him- 
self with  his  brigade  of  heavy-armed  and  the 
horse  conveyed  the  A  my  clean  8  in  safety  by 
the  city  of  Corinth.  When  they  were  got  to 
the  distance  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  stadia1 
from  8icyon,  the  officer  with  his  heavy-armed, 
who  were  about  six  hundred,  was  returning 
back  again  to  Lecheum,  but  had  left  orders 
with  the  commander  of  the  horse  to  proceed 
forwards  with  the  Amycleans  till  they  thought 
proper  to  dismiss  them,  and  then  likewise  to  re- 
torn  to  Lecheum.  They  were  not  ignorant, 
it  is  true,  that  many  both  of  the  targeteers  and 
heavy-armed  were  now  in  Corinth.  They 
however  entertained  a  contempt  of  them,  as  if 
nobody  durst  presume  to  attack  Lacedemo- 
nians, after  their  late  success.  But  they  of 
Corinth,  and  Callias  the  son  of  Hipponicus, 
who  commanded  the  heavy-armed  Athenians, 
and  Iphicrates  who  commanded  the  targeteers, 
seeing  plainly  that  they  were  but  few  in  num- 
ber, and  had  neither  targeteers  nor  horsemen 
with  them,  thought  they  might  safely  attack 
them  with  their  own  targeteers;  for,  should 
they  proceed  in  their  march,  they  could  make 
havoc  of  them  by  throwing  darts  at  their  un- 
armed sides ;  and  if  they  endeavoured  to  pur- 
sue, targeteers  could  easily  avoid  the  nimblest 
men  in  heavy  armour.  Having  thus  consider- 
ed the  point,  they  lead  out  into  the  field. 
Callias,  for  his  part,  drew  up  his  heavy-armed 
not  far  from  the  city,  whilst  Iphicrates  with 
his  targeteers  began  the  attack  upon  the  Lace- 
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dsjmonian  brigade.  The  Lacedemonians  be- 
ing thus  galled  with  darts,  here  one  of  them 
was  receiving  wounds,  and  there  another  was 
dropping,  and  such  as  stood  next  in  the  ranks 
were  ordered  to  take  them  up  and  carry  them 
to  Lecheum:  and  those  of  the  brigade  who 
were  thus  employed,  were  the  only  persons  in 
reality  who  escaped  with  life.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  commanding  officer  ordered  the  La- 
cedemonian* of  the  first  military  class  to  pur- 
sue and  drive  away  the  enemy.  They  par- 
sued,  it  is  true,  but  not  within  javelin's  throw 
of  any  of  them,  heavy-armed  as  they  were  in 
chace  of  targeteers.  And  he  had  farther  en- 
joined them  to  retire  from  pursuit,  before  they 
came  up  to  the  heavy-armed  of  the  enemy. 
When  therefore  they  were  retreating  in  a  strag- 
gling manner,  since  they  had  pursued  before 
with  their  utmost  speed,  the  targeteers  of  Iph- 
icrates faced  about  again,  and  kept  pouring  in 
their  darts  either  directly  upon  them,  or  run- 
ning up  to  their  flanks  on  the  unarmed  sides. 
And  immediately,  in  this  first  pursuit,  they 
slew  nine  or  ten  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Be- 
ing so  far  successful,  they  renewed  their  at- 
tacks with  much  greater  spirit  than  before. 
The  Lacedemonians  were  grievously  annoyed ; 
and  the  commanding  officer  now  ordered  the 
two  first  military  classes  to  pursue.  They  did 
so,  but  lost  more  persons  in  the  retreat  than 
they  had  done  before.  Their  best  men  being 
thus  destroyed,  the  horsemen  are  returned  and 
join  them  ;  so  now  accompanied  by  the  horse 
they  renew  the  pursuit.  But  on  this  occasion, 
when  the  targeteers  kept  flying  before  them, 
the  horse  managed  the  pursuit  in  a  very  impro- 
per manner.  They  rode  not  after  them  so  as 
to  reach  and  slaughter  the  fliers,  but  keeping 
abreast  with  their  own  foot,  either  advanced  or 
retreated  with  them.  After  repeating  this 
method  again  and  again,  and  suffering  at  every 
repetition,  their  numbers  were  continually  les- 
sening, their  efforts  were  fainter  and  fainter, 
whilst  the  enemy  attacked  with  redoubled  spi- 
rit, and  came  thicker  at  them  than  before. 
Thus  grievously  distressed,  they  draw  close  to- 
gether in  a  body  on  a  little  hillock  about  two 
stadia  from  the  sea,  and  about  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen from  Lecheum.  Those  at  Lecheum,  per- 
ceiving what  was  the  matter,  leap  into  their 
boats,  rowed  amain,  and  at  length  came  to  the 
hillock.  But  already  grievously  distressed, 
they  were  dying  apace,  they  could  do  nothing 
at  all  in  their  own  defence;  and,  what  was 
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worse,  beholding  the  heavy-armed  advancing  to  ' 
attack  them,  they  take  to  flight  Some  of 
them  now  rush  into  the  sea,  and  a  small  num- 
ber get  safe  to  Lecheum  with  the  horse.  But 
in  all  the  skirmishes  and  the  flight,  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  destroyed. ; 
And  in  this  manner  was  this  affair  conducted. : 

Agesilaus  now  marched  off,  taking  with  him  : 
the  suffering  brigade,  and  leaving  a  fresh  one  at 
Lecheum.  Through  the  whole  of  his  march 
to  Sparta,  he  entered  every  city  as  late  as  pos- 
sible in  the  evening,  and  resumed  his  march  as 
early  as  possible  every  morning.  Nay,  he  set 
out  so  early  from  Orchomenus,  that  he  passed 
by  Mantinea  before  it  was  day-light  The 
soldiers  could  not  bear  to  see  the  Mantineans 
with  joy  in  their  faces  for  the  late  calamity 
they  had  suffered. 

After  this,  Iphicrates  continued  to  act  suc- 
cessfully in  every  thing  he  undertook.  For 
as  a  garrison  had  been  placed  at  Sidus  and 
Crommyon  by  Praxitas  when  he  took  those 
places,  and  another  at  Oenoe  by  Agesilaus, 
when  he  took  Piraum,  Iphicrates  reduced 
them  all.  The  Lacedaemonians  however  and 
confederates  still  continued  their  guard  at 
Lecheum ;  but  the  Corinthian  exiles  durst  no 
longer  march  towards  Corinth  by  land  from 
Sicvon,  being  awed  by  the  late  calamity  of  the 
brigade ;  but  going  by  water,  and  landing  fre- 
quently near  it,  they  carried  on  hostilities, 
vexatious  indeed  on  both  sides,  with  those  in 
the  city. 

VI.  After  this,  the  Achsans,  who  were 
possessors  of  Calydon,  anciently  belonging  to 
iEtolia,  and  had  declared  the  Calydonians  to 
be  members  of  their  own  community,  were 
obliged  to  keep  a  garrison  in  the  place.  For 
the  Acarnanians  made  war  upon  it,  assisted  by 
some  Athenians  and  Boeotians  in  pursuance  of 
the  confederacy  between  them.  The  Achceans 
therefore,  being  at  this  time  distressed,  send 
ambassadors  to  Lacedsmon.  They  arrived 
there,  and  said, — "  they  were  treated  wrong- 
fully by  the  Lacedemonians.  For  our  own 
parts  (said  they)  and  you  know  it,  Lacede- 
monians, wc  readily  take  the  field  whenever 
you  summon  us,  and  march  whithersoever  you 
lead  us.  And  now,  that  a  city  of  ours  is 
blocked  up  by  the  Acarnanians  and  their  con- 
federates the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  you 
take  no  manner  of  care  of  us.  Thus  deserted 
as  we  are,  we  are  no  longer  able  to  make  head 
Mgainst  them.     But  we  must  either  entirely, 


giving  up  the  war  in  Peloponnesus,1  employ 
our  whole  force  against  the  Acarnanians  and 
their  confederates,  or  submit  to  a  peace  the 
best  we  can  get"  Thus  they  spoke  with  a 
kind  of  threat  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  aban- 
don their  confederacy,  unless  they  sent  them 
succour  in  their  turn.  But  after  this  represen- 
tation, it  was  judged  expedient  by  the  ephori 
and  council  of  state,  to  march  with  the  Acha- 
ans  against  the  Acarnanians.  Accordingly 
they  send  out  Agesilaus  with  two  Lacedemo- 
nian brigades  and  a  body  of  confederates;  and 
the  Achsans  joined  in  the  expedition  with  the 
whole  of  their  force.  But  when  Agestlaoj 
had  made  his  passage,  all  the  Acarnanians  fled 
out  of  the  country  into  the  cities,  and  drove 
away  their  cattle  to  a  very  distant  place*  that 
they  might  not  be  taken  by  his  army.  Agesi- 
laus, so  soon  as  he  arrived  on  the  enemy's  fron- 
tiers, sent  to  Stratus  the  capitol  of  Acarnanb, 
and  declared,  that  "  if  they  did  not  relinquish 
their  confederacy  with  the  Boeotians  and  Athe- 
nians and  join  the  Lace-iemonians  and  their 
confederates,  he  would  lay  all  their  country 
waste,  and  not  spare  the  least  corner  in  it" 
And,  as  they  gave  no  heed  to  this  declaration, 
he  kept  his  word.  For  without  any  intermit* 
sion  carrying  on  his  devastations,  he  advanced 
in  his  marches  not  above  ten  or  twelve  stadia  a 
day.  The  Acarnanians  therefore,  thinking  they 
had  little  to  apprehend  from  the  slow  marches 
of  this  army,  fetched  down  their  cattle  from  the 
mountains,  and  almost  every  where  resumed 
their  rural  employments.  When  now  they 
were  judged  by  Agesilaus  to  have  given  up  all 
fear,  on  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  day  after  hs 
had  entered  the  country,  he  sacrificed  early  in 
the  morning,  and  before  evening  completed  s 
march  of2  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  to  the 
lake,  about  which  were  almost  all  the  cattle  of 
the  Acarnanians,  and  took  a  vast  many  berdf 
of  oxen,  and  horses,  and  flocks  of  cattle  of  all 
other  kinds,  and  many  slaves.  Having  thus 
gained  it,  he  halted  their  the  next  day,  and 
sold  all  the  booty  ;  many  t  urge  tee  re  however  of 
the  Acarnanians  came  up ;  and,  as  Agesilau* 
had  encamped  upon  a  mountain,  were  shooting 
and  slinging  without  suffering  any  thing  in  «• 
turn,  and  obliged  the  army  to  come  down  into 
the  plain  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
though  they  had  just  been  preparing  for  sup- 
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per.     The   Acarnanians  indeed   drew   off   at 
i    and  the  army  having   posted  guard*, 
their  repose  in  quiet:  hot  the  next  day 
afssalaoe  fed  them  back.    The  issue  from  the 
awadow  and  plain  round  the  lake  was  narrow, 
eocsnee  the  ground  was  on  all  sides  surrounded 
By  mountains.    The  Acarnanians  had  posted 
themselves  upon  them,  and  kept  pouring  down 
from  above   their  darts   and  javelins.     They 
•von  ventured  down  to  the  skirts  of  the  moun- 
tain* ;  they  attacked  and  annoyed  the  army, 
so  that  they  could  no  longer  proceed  in  their 
The  heavy-armed,  it  is  true,  from  the 
and  the  horse  pursued  them,  but  did 
am  damage  to  such  assailants :  for  the  Acar- 
whenever  they  thought  proper  to  re- 
immediately  in  their  strong  holds, 
esteeming  it  a  difficult  piece  of 
for  an  array  thus  grievously  annoyed  to 
dear  through  so  narrow  a  pass,  determined 
to  pursue  those  who  attacked  on  his  left,  as 
arete   the  most  numerous   body.    The 
itain  also  on  this  side  was  much  easier  of 
it  for  the  heavy-armed   and  horse.     Yet 
the  time  that  he  sacrificed  and  con- 
the  victims,  the  Acarnanians  still  con- 
to  pour  down  their  darts  and  javelins, 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  wounded 
But  at  length,  upon  his  giving  the 
the  heavy-armed  of  the  two  first  milita- 
started  forwards,  the  horsemen  were 
up,  and  Agesilaus  followed  with   the 
Such  of  the  Acarnanians,  therefore,  as 
had  ventured  down  the  mountain  and  had  been 
aUrnuahing  with  them,  are  soon  forced  to  fly, 
and  whilst  scrambling  up  the  ascent  were  put 
la  death.     The  heavy-armed  of  the  Acarnani- 
aae  and  many  of  their  targcteers  were  drawn 
wp  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  they 
atood  their  ground,  and  let  fly  their  darts,  and 
Inking  at  them  with  their  spears  wounded 
the  horsemen  and  slew  some  horses.  But  when 
*Hay  were  very  near  falling  into  the  hands  of 
taa  Lacedemonian  heavy-armed,  they  took  to 
flight,  and  this  day  about  three  hundred    of 
Harm  were  slain. 

After  so  much  success,  Agesilaus  erected  a 
trophy.  And  then  marching  round  the  country 
•a  hud  it  all  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  He 
•♦en  assaulted  some  of  the  towns,  merely  in 
Compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  the  Acheans, 
•tat  he  took  not  one.  And  now,  as  autumn 
**as  coming  on  apace,  he  marched  out  of  the 
•ountry. 


The  Acheans,  nevertheless,  thought  that  he 
had  done  nothing  at  all,  since  he  had  not  made 
himself  master  of  a  single  town,  either  by 
force  or  voluntary  surrender.  They  begged, 
therefore,  that  if  nothing  else  could  be  done, 
he  would  only  stay  so  long  in  the  enemy'* 
country  as  to  hinder  them  from  sowing  their 
corn.  His  answer  was,  that  "  they  are  plead- 
ing against  their  own  interest.  T  shall  certainly 
march  hither  again  next  summer.  The  more 
seed  they  sow,  the  more  desirous  of  course 
they  will  be  of  peace."  Having  said  thus,  he 
marched  off  his  army  through  iEtolia,  by  such 
roads  as  neither  a  large  nor  small  army  could 
have  passed  without  leave  from  the  iEtolians. 
However,  they  suffered  him  to  proceed,  for 
they  hoped  he  would  assist  them  to  rocover 
Naupactus.  But  when  he  came  to  the  cape 
of  Rhium,  he  crossed  the  sea  and  returned  te 
Sparta.  For  the  Athenians,  who  had  sta- 
tioned themselves  with  a  squadron  at  Oenia- 
da),  stopped  all  passage  to  Peloponnesus  from 
Calydon. 

VII.  When  the  winter  was  over,  Agesilaus, 
in  pursuance  of  his  promise  to  the  Achsans, 
declared  an  expedition  in  the  very  beginning 
of  spring  against  the  Acarnanians.  The  latter 
had  notice  of  it,  and  reasoned  right,  that  as 
their  city  lay  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  they 
should  suffer  a  siege  as  much  from  those  who 
destroyed  their  corn,  as  if  they  were  invested 
in  form.  They  sent  therefore  ambassadors  to 
Lacedemon,  and  made  a  peace  with  the  Ache- 
ans, and  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  the  Lacedemonians.  And  thus  ended 
the  war  of  Acarnania. 

Henceforth  the  Lacedemonians  judged  it  by 
no  means  safe  to  march  their  army  against  the 
Athenians  or  Boeotians,  and  leave  the  great 
and  hostile  state  of  Argos,  lying  on  their  own 
frontier,  behind  their  backs :  they  proclaim 
therefore  an  expedition  against  Argos.  Age- 
sipolis,  who  knew  that  he  was  to  command  in 
this  expedition,  and  found  the  victims  favour- 
able which  he  sacrificed  for  success,  went  to 
Olympia  to  consult  the  oracle.  He  demand- 
ed of  the  god,  "  Whether,  in  consistence  with 
piety,  he  might  reject  the  truce  which  the 
Argives  would  plead  V  For  the  latter  would 
begin  to  compute  its  expiration  not  from  the 
day  of  the  declaration,  but  from  the  time  when 
the  Lacedemonians  actually  broke  into  their 
country.  The  god  signified  to  him,  that  con- 
sistently with  piety  he  might  reject  it  so  wrongw 
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fury  pleaded.  From  torn**,  with***  1m  of 
time,  he  repaired  to  Delphi,  and  there  dsmond- 
•d  of  Apollo, «« Whether  he  judged  of  the  tmee 
in  the  seme  manner  with  hie  lather  tM  He  an- 
swered positively  to  the  eune  purpose.  Ac- 
cordingly Ageaipolie  pot  himself  at  the  head  of 
ths^army,  and  marched  from  Phlius,  for  there 
it  am  assembled  whilst  he  was  on  bis  journey 
to  £  oracles,  and  broke  in  by  the  pees  of 
Netnea.  But  the  Argras,  when  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  make  head  against  him, 
sent  to  him,  as  usual,  two  heralds  with  gar- 
lands on  their  beads,  alleging  that  "the  trace 
was  not  expired."  Agesipolis  having  answer- 
ed, that "  the  gods  had  decided  against  the  jus- 
tice of  their  plea,"  refused  to  observe  it,  and 
marched  forwards  into  the  country,  and  soon 
caused  high  perplexity  and  distress  over  all 
the  country,  and  in  Argos  itself.  But  the  first 
day  they  were  in  Argia,  after  Agesipolis  had 
napped,  end  upon  finishing  sapper  they  were 
making  the  libation,  Neptune  shook  the  earth* 
Upon  this  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  bat 
just  set  oat  from  home,  joined  in  chorus  and 
sung  the  pawn  to  the  god ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
troops  concluded,  that  they  ought  to  return 
home  immediately,  since  Agis  formerly  upon 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake  had  marched  them 
out  of  Elis.  Agesipolis  alleged,  that  "  if  the 
god  had  shaken  the  earth  when  he  was  only  in- 
tending to  break  in,  he  should  have  construed 
it  a  prohibition  ;  but  now  that  he  actually  had 
broken  in,  he  judged  it  an  exhortation ;"  and 
so  the  next  day,  after  sacrificing  to  Neptune, 
he  advanced,  though  not  far,  into  the  country. 
As  Agesilaus  had  lately  commanded  in  an 
expedition  against  Argos,  Agesipolis  asked  the 
soldiers,  how  near  he  had  advanced  to  the  walls 
of  the  city  1  how  far  he  had  extended  his  de- 
vastations! and  then,  like  the  champion  in 
public  games,  who  struggles  for  every  prize, 
he  endeavoured  to  outdo  him  in  every  respect 
He  was  once  even  within  reach  of  darts  from 
the  turrets,  but  then  he  immediately  repassed 
the  trenches  that  surrounded  the  walls.  And 
when  most  of  the  Argives  were  marched  into 
Laconia,  he  approached  so  near  to  the  very 
gates,  that  they  shut  them  against  some  Boeo- 
tian horsemen  who  had  just  desired  to  be  let 
in,  afraid  that  the  Lacedemonians  might  rush 
in  along  with  them ;. insomuch  that  those  horse- 
men were  compelled  to  keep  clinging  under 
the  battlement*,  like  so  many  bats.  And  had 
not  the  Cretans  at  that  time  been  absent  on  an 
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sjromnkm  to  xfasmawp 

too  must  haw*  been  shot  It 

this,  when  ha  lay 

wunderbefe   fell  in  the 

much  affidghted,  bat  son 

by  the  lightning.  .  And  having 

mind  to  fortify  a  castle  at  the 

pass  over  the  Coloosa,  ha 

victims  appeared  without  lobssv 

by  tbia,  he  led  off  the  army  end 

having  done  vast  dsmage  to  the  Argrvas  by  as 

invasion  so  little  expected, 

VIII.  The  war  was  on  this  owner  cards! 
on  at  land.  And  I  shalk  now  ralato  the  ea> 
current  transactions  at  saa  and  the  csxssaanssi 
sea-coast;  describing  soch  of  them  only  aa an 
worthy  of  remembrance,  and 
deserve  not  a  particular  mention. 

In  the  first  place,  therefor*, 
and  Conon,  after  beating  the 
sea,  sailing  round  to  the  iatas  and  the 
cities,  drove  oat  the 
ante,  and  gained  the  hearty  goad  wS  ef  an 
people,  aa  they  placed  no  garrisons  m  task 
citadels,  but  left  them  free  and  indspenosnt 
Nay,  such  as  only  heard  of  thie  behavionrwsn 
delighted  with  and  commended  it  much,  and 
sent  cheerfully  their  hospitable  peewits  to 
Pharnabazue.  For  Conon  had  convinced  hhs, 
that  if  he  acted  thus,  «  he  would  be  ears  of 
the  friendship  of  ell  the  cities :  bat  in  esse  at 
manifested  any  design  to  enslave  them,  thai 
(he  added)  each  single  city  ie  able  to  cot  yea 
out  a  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  danger  is,  thai  all 
the  Greeks,  when  they  see  into  your  acbsaiaij 
will  unite  together  against  you,"  Phararia 
zus  therefore  was  persuaded  by  him :  and  gs- 
ing  on  shore  at  Ephesus,  be  gave  Conon  forty 
ships ;  and,  having  told  him  to  mart  .him  at 
8estu8,  he  went  by  land  to  his  own  dominions 
Dercyllidas  truly,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Pbtr- 
nabazue,  happened  to  be  at  Abydos  at  the  tin* 
of  the  late  battle  at  sea ;  yet,  instead  of  ebsn- 
doning  his  town,  as  did  the  other  conuasad- 
ants,  he  fast  secured  Abydos,  and  kept  it  ana 
to  the  Lacedemonians.  His  first  step  bad  bees 
to  convene  the  Abydeniana,  and  to  haraafOf 
them  thus : 

« It  is  now,  ye  men  of  Abydns,  in  yoorpo*' 
er,  ss  you  long  have  been  steady  friends  to  tat 
Lscedssmonisn  state,  to  prove  yourselves  tafff 
actual  benefactors.  To  continue  faithful  ow- 
ing  a  course  of  prosperity  hsth  nothing  vwod** 
ful  in  it ;  but,  when  any  set  of  men  coatisaf 
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ateadily  attached  to  friends  in  adversity,  they 
ought  on  that  account  to  be  eternally  remem- 
bered. Not  that  we  are  in  so  bad  a  situation 
•s  to  be  nothing  at  all,  because  we  hare  been 
beaten  at  sea.  For  formerly,  when  the  Athe- 
nian* were  the  sovereigns  of  the  sea,  our  state 
was  very  well  able  to  do  good  to  her  friends 
and  harm  to  her  enemies.  But  by  how  much 
(be  larger  is  the  number  of  the  cities,  which, 
veering  about  with  fortune,  at  present  desert 
va,  by  so  much  will  your  fidelity  be  actually 
the  more  conspicuous.  Some  persons  it  is 
true  may  apprehend  that  we  are  in  danger  here 
of  being  besieged  both  by  land  and  sea :  but 
1st  such  reflect,  that  as  yet,  no  Grecian  fleet 
appears  at  sea,  and  that  Greece  will  never  suf- 
fer a  fleet  of  Barbarians  to  ride  masters  of  the 
tea.  Greece  undoubtedly  will  assist  herself, 
and  consequently  will  fight  for  you." 

The  Abydenians,  having  heard  him,  were 
readily  without  any  reluctance  persuaded.  They 
received  in  a  friendly  manner  the  new  gover- 
■ants,  and  invited  to  their  posts  such  as  had  ab- 
sented. But  Dercyllidas,  so  soon  as  a  large  body 
of  men  well  qualified  for  service  were  assembled 
in  A  by d us,  passed  over  to  Sestus,  which  is 
ower-agaiust  Abydus,  distant  from  it  no  more 
than  eight  stadia,  and  collected  together  all  the 
moiaona  who  had  been  settled  by  the  Lacede- 
monians on  the  lands  of  the  Cbersonesus,  and 
as  many  of  the  commandants  as  had  been 
ejected  out  of  the  cities  in  Europe.  He  re- 
ceived them  kindly,  telling  them,  "  they  ought 
lot  to  give  way  to  dejection,  but  recall  to  mind, 
that  even  yet  in  Asia,  which  originally  belongs 
to  the  king,  there  are  Temnus,  though  not  a 
Inge  city,  and  the  .ASgians,  and  other  places 
in  which  they  might  settle,  and  disdain  sub- 
to  the  king.  Nay,  where  (he  went  on) 
yon  find  another  place  so  strong  as  Sestus? 
what  town  more  difficult  to  be  reduced  by 
siege  ?  since  it  cannot  possibly  be  blocked  up 
without  both  a  land  and  a  naval  force."     And 

-    by  talking  to  them  in  this  manner,  he  preserved 
them  from  total  dejection. 

^  Pharnabazus,  when  he  found  that  Dercyllidas 
bad  thus  secured  Abydus  and  Sestus,  sent  word 
to  the  inhabitants,  that  <*  if  they  did  not  send 
away  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  would  make  war 
vpon  them ;"  and,  as  they  were  not  to  be  awed 
by  this  menace,  he  sent  orders  to  Conon  not  to 
sjnfTer  them  to  stir  by  sea,  and  then  he  ravaged 
in  person  the  territory  of  tbe  Abydenians.  But 
■a  nothing  ha  did  could  induce  them  to  sur- 


render, he  himself  went  home,  and  ordered 
Conon  so  to  manage  the  cities  in  Hellespont, 
that  as  Urge  a  fleet  as  possible  might  be  gather- 
ed together  in  the  spring.  Full  of  resentment 
against  the  Lacedemonians  for  the  barm  they 
had  done  him,  it  was  his  high  ambition  to  go 
even  to  Laconia,  and  revenge  himself  to  i^ut- 
most  of  his  power.  They  spent  the|Hter 
therefore  in  making  preparations ;  and  eSy  in 
the  spring,  having  manned  out  a  numerous  fleet, 
and  hired  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  Pharnabazus 
put  to  sea  and  Conon  with  him,  and  sailed 
through  the  islands  to  Melos,  and  from  thence 
they  proceeded  towards  Lacedsmon.  i  In  the 
first  place,  making  a  descent  at  Pherss,  he  laid 
all  the  adjacent  country  waste ;  and  afterwards 
repeating  his  descents  on  the  coast,  he  did  them 
all  possible  damage.  Yet,  terrified  at  a  coast 
where  harbours  were  so  scarce,  and  at  the  readi- 
ness of  the  people  to  resist  him,  added  to  the 
danger  of  wanting  provisions,  he  soon  turned 
back,  and,  standing  off,  cast  anchor  at  Pheni- 
cus  of  Cythera.  But  when  such  of  the  Cythe- 
rians  as  guarded  the  city  were  afraid  of  being 
stormed  and  taken  prisoners,  they  evacuated 
their  works ;  and  these  persons,  according  to 
terms  granted  them  by  Pharnabazus,  were  sent 
over  by  him  into  Laconia.  He  then  repaired 
the  fortifications  of  the  Cytherians,  and  left  a 
garrison  there  under  the  command  of  Nicophe- 
bus  the  Athenian.  Having  done  this,  he  sailed 
up  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  and  after  en- 
couraging the  confederates  to  proceed  briskly 
in  the  war,  and  to  manifest  their  zeal  for  the 
king,  he  gave  them  all  the  money  he  had  with 
him,  and  then  departing  sailed  immediately 
home. 

But  Conon  representing  to  him,  that,  "if 
he  would  put  the  fleet  under  his  command,  he 
would  furnish  it  with  all  needful  supplies  from 
the  islands,  and  then  sailing  back  to  Athens, 
would  rebuild  the  long  walls  and  tbe  wall  round 
the  Piraeus,  than  which  (he  assured  him,)  no- 
thing would  vex  the  Lacedaemonians  more. 
Hereby  too  (he  added)  you  yourself,  Pharna- 
bazus, will  most  highly  oblige  the  Athenians, 
and  take  ample  revenge  on  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, for  you  will  undo  at  once  what  they  have 
long  been  labouring  with  their  highest  applica- 
tion." Pharnabazus  hearing  this,  readily  sent 
him  away  to  Athens,  and  furnished  him  with 
money  to  rebuild  tbe  walls.  Accordingly  on 
his  arrival,  he  rebuilt  great  part  of  the  wall, 
employing  his  own  seamen  in  the*  work,  advan- 
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dug  wages  to  carpentere  and  nmeona,  and  de- 
fraying •very  needful  eirpenae.,  The  remain- 
ing pert  of  it  the  Athenians  {jpmaelvee  end 
the  Bmotiane,  end  other  eUtas,  rebuilt  volunta- 
tily  at  the  same  time.      J 

ah  the  meanwhile  the  Corinthians,  who  by 
he_*_of  the  money  PhanUfeeme  left  behind  had 
aEHl  out  a  fleets  and  given  the  command  of 
it  IHkgathinoa,  viere  quite  mooters  by  eee  in 
the  Bay  round  Achaia  and  Locheum.  The 
Lacedaunonian*  indeed  manned  out  a  feet 
ageinet  them,  which  we*  commanded  by  Pole- 
marchue.  But  aa  an  engagement  came  on,  in 
which  Polemarehoa  wee  killed,  and  Polie  hie 
lieutenant  waa  alee  carried  aehore  wounded, 
Herippidas  takes  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
■hips.  However,  Proamue  the  Corinthian, 
who  succeeded  Agathtnne  in  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  abandoned  Rhium,  and  the  Laccdav 
Pfoi^tm  took  poseeosion  of  it*  Teleutiaa  after 
thia  took  the  ieet  from  Herippidas,  and  now 
•gain  he  wae  master  of  the  whole  bay. 

But  the  T«arodginomans(  having  heard  that 
Conon,  at  the  king'*  expense,  waa  rebuilding 
the  walla  of  Athena,  and  by  the  eame  means 
subsisting  hia  fleet,  and  settling  the  islands  and 
maritime  cities  on  the  continent  in  a  manner 
moat  agreeable  to  the  Athenian  interest,  they 
imagined  that  could  they  give  Teribasue,  who 
was  one  of  the  king's  generals,  an  information 
of  these  points,  they  should  either  bring  him 
over  to  their  own  side,  or  at  least  put  a  stop  to 
Che  subsistence  of  Conon's  fleet  And  thus 
resolved,  they  send  Antalcidas  to  Teribaius, 
instructing  him  to  inform  Teribaius  of  all 
these  points,  and  endeavour  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  state  of  Lacedcmon  and  the  king. 
The  Athenians,  aware  of  the  design,  send 
away  an  embassy  along  with  Conon,  consisting 
of  Hermogenes,  Dion,  Callisthenes,  and  Calli- 
medon.  They  also  invited  their  confederates 
to  despatch  their  embassies  in  company  with 
them ;  accordingly  they  were  sent  by  the  Boeo- 
tians, and  from  Corinth,  and  from  Argoa. 
When  all  were  arrived,  Antalcidas  told  Teri- 
basue  that «  he  came  to  solicit  a  peace  between 
hia  own  constituents  and  the  king,  and  such  a 
peace  as  the  king  himself  must  be  glad  of. 
For  the  Lacedemonians  would  have  no  dispute 
with  the  king  about  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia ; 
they  would  rest  contented  if  the  islands  and 
other  cities  were  left  free  and  independent 
And  why,"  saya  he,  "  when  we  are  thus  com- 
pliant, should  either  the  Greeks  or  the  king 
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carry  on  a  war  against  mil  or  wky 
king  incur  aovaat  an  eapeejeel  Few 
no  longer  lead,  it  will  be  isaposjfhle  earner,  tm 
the  Athenians  to  make  war  upon  dm  king,  sr 
for  uo  to  do  eo  ourselvea,  when  the  cities  aw 
free  and  ittlcpendcst"  Than  words  el  An* 
telddae  were  heard  by  Teribame  with  Ugh 
mtiefeetion;  but  to  the  opposim  party  they 
were  to  continue  to  be  merely  wojon;  far  mi 
Athenians,  in  oaae  it  waa  agreed  to  leave  the 
cities  and  islands  free  and  indsjendont,  wew 
afraid  of  losing  Lemnoe  and  Imbrue  and  8aras; 
the  Thebana  were  aleo  afraid  they  oheuM  at 
obliged  to  set  the  cities  of  Bomtls  at  tabor4y;ini 
the  Argivea  were  apprehensive  of  omeppahnV 
ment  in  their  desire  to  keep  aa  mat  heel  af 
Corinth  aa  Argoa,  if  eoch  a  treaty  and  snobs 
peace  was  made.  By  thia  moans 
peace  could  be  agreed  on,  and  ovatry 
again  went  home. 

Ae  to  Teribame,  ha  thought  it  not 
tent  with  hia  own  personei  oatnilly  to 
separate  peace  with  the  LacedmB 
out  consulting  the  king.  Howoiai,  ho  gave 
Antalcidas  a  supply  of  money  to  ononis  mt 
Lacedemonians  to  keep  a  fleet  at  sot,  in  crow 
to  render  a  peace  quite  necessary  to  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  confederates ;  and  ho  abut  uf 
Conon  in  prison,  aa  one  who  had  injured  the 
king,  and  was  justly  accused  by  the  Lacedo* 
monians.  After  thia,  he  made  a  journey  to 
the  king,  to  tell  him  what  the  LacedsHooniaBs 
had  proposed,  and  that  he  had  apprehends! 
Conon  for  his  ill  behaviour,  and  to  retorts 
orders  about  his  future  conduct  The  king, 
indeed,  so  soon  aa  Teribaius  arrive*  at  court, 
sends  Strothee  down  as  governor  of  the  mari- 
time provinces  on  the  coast  And  Stromal 
exerted  himself  in  warm  attachment  to  mt 
Athenians,  remembering  what  damage  the  do* 
minions  of  hia  master  bad  suffered  from  Age- 
silaua. 

The  Lacedemonians,  when  they  aaw  that 
Btrutbes  had  turned  out  an  enemy  to  thew, 
but  a  friend  to  the  Atbeniane,  eendThiBibct 
to  make  war  against  him :  and  Thimbro  when 
he  had  croesed  the  see,  and  taken  hia  march 
from  Ephesus  and  the  cities  in  the  plains  ef 
Marander,  Priene,  and  Leucophr^c,  and  Af 
chilleum.  put  the  dominions  of  the  king  to  an 
and  sword.    But  in  process  of  time,  Straths) 
having  received  intelligence  that  Thimafp  na 
over  the  country   in  that  negligent  minne? 
which  showed  a  contempt  of  hie  eneouca  ht 
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sent  his  canity  into  the  plaint  of  Meander, 
whom  he  ordered  to  ride  quite  round,  and  drive 
off  every  thing  they  could  find.  It  happened 
that  Thimbro  was  now  passing  the  time  after 
dinner  in  the  tent  of  Thenander  the  musician : 
for  Thenander  was  not  only  a  good  musician, 
hot  a  good  soldier  too,  since  he  had  been  train- 
ed at  6parta.  Struthes,  who  perceived  the 
enemy  were  marching  about  in  a  negligent 
manner,  and  to  be  few  in  number  when  he 
first  discovered  them,  rushes  at  once  upon  them 
with  a  numerous  and  firmly  compacted  body 
of  hone.  Both  Thimbro  and  Thenander  were 
among  the  first  whom  they  slew;  and  after 
killing  them,  they  soon  put  the  rest  to  flight, 
and  pursuing,  made  a  vast  slaughter  of  them. 
There  were  some,  indeed,  who  completed  their 
escape  to  friendly  cities ;  but  there  were  more 
who  saved  themselves  by  being  left  behind, 
and  not  knowing  in  time  of  the  engagement : 
for  very  often,  and  on  this  occasion  too,  Thim- 
bro had  advanced  against  the  enemy,  without 
giving  any  signal  for  the  troops  to  follow. 
And  these  things  were  done  in  this  manner. 

But  when  those  who  had  been  exiled  from 
Rhodes  by  the  people,  were  arrived  at  Laceda- 
mon,  they  represented  there  how  impolitic  it 
would  be  to  continue  inactive,  whilst  the 
Athenians  wen  reducing  Rhodes,  and  gaining 
so  great  an  accession  of  strength.  The  Lace- 
damonians,  therefore,  well  apprized  that  if  the 
people  wen  masters,  all  Rhodes  would  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Athenians,  but  if  the  rich 
prevail  it  would  be  in  their  own,  manned  out 
eight  ships  for  their  assistance,  and  appointed 
Ecdicus  to  command  them.  On  board  these 
ships  they  also  sent  away  Diphridas.  The 
latter  they  ordered  to  go  over  into  Asia,  and 
there  to  secure  the  cities  which  had  adhered  to 
Thimbro,  and  to  take  upon  him  the  command 
of  the  troops  yet  remaining,  and,  reinforcing 
them  with  all  possible  additions,  to  make  war 
upon  8truthes.  Diphridas  obeyed  all  his  or- 
ders ;  and,  amongst  other  parts  of  his  success- 
ful conduct,  takes  prisoner  Tigranes  and  his 
wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Struthes,  as 
they  were  travelling  to  Sardis,  and  for  a  vast 
sum  of  money  set  them  again  at  liberty.  By 
this  money  he  was  immediately  enabled  to  pay 
his  troops :  for  Diphridas  gave  in  every  re- 
spect as  great  satisfaction  as  Thimbro  had 
given ;  but,  as  a  general,  outdid  him  far  in 
discipline  and  vigilant  activity.  No  bodily  in- ! 
dulgence  ever  gained  the  ascendant  over  him, 
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but  on  the  contrary,  he  gave  all  his  attention 
to  the  business  in  band.  But  Ecdicus,  after 
sailing  to  Cnidus,  heard  there  that  the  people 
had  the  entire  possession  of  Rhodes,  and  were 
masters  both  by  land  and  sea.  Nay,  they  were 
then  out  at  sea  with  a  number  of  triremes 
double  to  his  own.  He  therefore  continued 
quietly  at  Cnidus.  But  the  Lacedemonians, 
when  they  found  his  squadron  was  too  small 
to  give  any  effectual  aid  to  their  friends,  or- 
dered Teleotias,  with  the  twelve  ships  he 
commanded  in  the  bay  along  Achaia  and 
Lecheum,  to  sail  round  to  Ecdicus;  and  as 
to  Ecdicus,  to  send  him  home,  whilst  himself 
took  all  the  care  he  could  of  such  as  desired 
his  protection,  and  did  all  possible  damage  to 
the  enemy.  Teleutias,  when  he  arrived  at 
Samoa,  enlarged  his  fleet  with  the  ships  from 
thence,  and  proceeded  to  Cnidus,  but  Ecdicus 
returned  home. 

Teleutias,  having  now  twenty-seven  ships, 
put  to  sea  against  Rhodes.  But  in  his  course 
he  tails  in  with  Philocntes  the  son  of  Ephial- 
tus,  who  with  thirteen  ships  was  bound  from 
Athens  to  Cyprus,  to  assist  Evagoras ;  and  he 
takes  them  alL  Both  parties  on  this  occasion 
were  acting  in  direct  contrariety  to  their  own 
interest  For  the  Athenians,  who  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  king,  were  sending  this  aid  to 
Evagoras,  who  was  at  war  with  the  king ;  and 
Teleutias,  whilst  the  Lacedemonians  were 
likewise  at  war  with  him,  demolished  those 
who  were  going  to  war  against  him.  But 
Teleutias,  having  steered  back  again  to  Cni- 
dus, and  disposed  of  his  captures,  proceeded 
afterwards  to  Rhodes  to  succour  the  friends  of 
Sparta. 

The  Athenians  growing  now  apprehensive 
that  the  Lacedemonians  might  re-establish 
their  power  at  sea,  send  out  for  their  annoy- 
ance Thrasybulus  the  8tyrensian,  with  forty 
ships.  He  was  now  at  sea,  but  pursued  not 
the  auxiliary  squadron  for  Rhodes;  judging, 
that  he  could  not  easily  hurt  the  friends  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  were  possessed  of  a  for- 
tified place,  and  had  Teleutias  ready  with  his 
fleet  to  protect  them;  and  that  neither  were 
the  Athenians  in  danger  of  being  reduced  by 
their  enemies,  as  they  had  possession  of  cities 
far  superior  in  number,  and  had  beat  them  in 
field  of  battle.  He  sailed  therefore  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  no  enemy  appearing,  he  was 
intent  on  performing  some  notable  service  for 
the  state.     In  the  ntal  \\*c«,  tek^W«i% 
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received  mtelhgenee,  that  ft  rapture  had  hap- 
pened between  Amadoeua  king  of  the  Odry- 
aians,  and  Seuthes  who  possessed  the  sea  coast 
of  Thrace,  ho  reconciled  them  to  one  another, 
and  made  both  of  them  friends  and  cenfede- 
ntaa  to  the  Athenians;  concluding,  that  whan 
these  princes  were  in  friendship,  the  Cheek 
cities  in  Thrace  would,  even  though  against 
their  inclinations,  pay  higher  regard  to  the 
Athenians.  All  being  now  right  in  those 
cities,  as  well  as  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  because 
the  king  was  in  friendship  with  the  Athenians, 
he  proceeded  to  Byzantium,  and  pnt  to  sale 
the  tenths  of  the  ships  from  Pontus.  He  also 
obliged  the  Byiantines  to  change  their  oligar- 
chical government  into  ft  democracy,  so  that 
the  people  of  Byzantium  now  beheld  with- 
out chagrin  the  great  number  of  Athenian 


at  present  in  the  city.  Having  done  these 
things,  and  also  made  friends  of  the  Chalce- 
donisns,  he  sailed  out  of  the  Hellespont  But 
though  he  found  in  Lesbos  that  all  the  cities, 
except  Mitylene,  were  in  the  Lacedemonian 
interest,  he  let  them  alone  till  he  had  been  at 
Mitylene,  where  he  settled  four  hundred  per* 
sons  from  on  board  his  fleet,  and  all  such  exiles 
from  the  other  cities  as  had  taken  refuge  there. 
Then  taking  such  of  the  Mitylenians  ss  were 
best  qualified  for  the  service,  and  inspiring 
proper  hopes  into  all,  into  the  Mitylenians, 
that  if  he  reduced  the  cities,  they  should  be 
masters  of  the  whole  isle  of  Lesbos; — into  the 
exiles,  that  if  they  would  go  with  him  to  each 
city,  they  would  all  of  them  be  of  course  ena- 
bled to  recover  their  former  state;  and  into 
those  who  went  on  board  his  fleet,  that,  would 
they  make  all  Lesbos  friends  to  Mitylene,  they 
must  necessarily  acquire  abundance  of  wealth. 
With  these  exhortations  and  their  united 
strength  he  led  them  against  Methymne. 
Therimachus,  who  commanded  there  for  the 
Lacedemonians,  no  sooner  knew  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Thrasybulus  than  he  ordered  all  the 
mariners  on  shore,  with  whom  and  the  Me- 
thymneans,  and  the  exiles  from  Mitylene  now 
at  Methymne,  he  marched  out  and  met  him  on 
the  frontier.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  The- 
rimachus is  slain :  and  the  rest  flying,  a  great 
slaughter  is  made  of  them.  After  this  he 
brought  over  some  of  the  cities,  and  he  plun- 
dered the  territories  of  such  as  did  not  come  in, 
and  supplied  his  soldiers  with  pay.  He  was 
now  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Rhodes ;  but  in  order 
to  put  the  troops  into  higher  spirits,  he  collect- 1 


ed  contributions  from  other  aJtieai 
ceeding  to  Aspendus*  he 


Eurymedon.    He  had  received  tfssir 

1*Tt  fr-  **tt  ATrmflianff  irhsn  hie  aoMkiri ssi 
some  damage  on  their  lande.  Has  Aspendisas 
growing  angry  at  it,  and  railing  upon  Urn  at 
the  night,  kill  him  in  hi 
Thrasybulus,  a  man  of  ao  great 
meats,  ended  his  days.  Taw  Athenians,  how- 
ever, having  chosen  Argyrius  for  hie  sates* 
sor,  sent  him  to  the  fleet. 

The  Lacodssmonians  hearing  sow,  that  tht 
tenth  of  the  ships  from  Pontus  had  hem  swi 
by  the  Athenians  at  Byzantium,  that  they  an 
masters  of  Cbalcedon,  and  that  das  ether  HaV 
lespontine  cities  having  the 
nabaaus  were  ina  ssi 
that  all  their  care  was  needful.    Theyhaiat 
reason  however  to  blauie  DercylBdao;aadyet 
Anaxibius,  who  was  favoured  by  the  eshsn, 
solicited  successfully  for  hunsel&  and  was  sen 
out  to  be  the  commandant  of  Abydaav  Hay, 
would  they  give  him  money  and  slappta*  at 
promised  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Athe- 
nians, and  stop  their  career  of  prosperity  in  the 
Hellespont.    Having  assigned  him  thorefcn 
three  triremes  and  pay  for  a  thousand  fcrriga- 
ere,  they  sent  Anaxibius  to  sea.     He  was  bo 
sooner  arrived  than  he  drew  together  by  had 
his  number  of  foreign  troops ;  he  forced  ore: 
some  cities  from  Pharnabazus ,  and  as  the  tat- 
ter with  the  aid  of  the  other  cities  had  wvaiai 
the  territories  of  Abydus,  he  returned  the  in- 
vasion, marched  against  them,  and  laid  was* 
their  country.    Then  doubling  the  number  of 
ships  he  brought  by  manning  out  three  more  at 
Abydus,  he  retched  into  that  harbour  whs> 
ever  vessel  belonging  to  the  Athenians  or  that 
confederates  he  could  catch  at  sea. 

The  Athenians  informed  of  .this,  and  ant** 
lest  all  the  fine  dispositions  Thrasybuluf  bid 
made  in  Hellespont  should  be  quite  ruined, 
send  out  Iphicrates  with  eight  ships  and  abort 
twelve  hundred  targeteers.  The  greatest  noa> 
ber  of  the  latter  were  the  same  whom  he  coa- 
manded  at  Corinth :  for  when  the  Argives  bad 
made  Corinth  Argos,  they  said  they  had  no 
farther  need  of  them.  Iphicrates,  in  fad,  bad 
killed  some  persons  who  had  been  in  the  Ar- 
give  interest,  and  on  that  account  withdrew  » 
Athens,  and  lived  retired.  But  when  be  wu 
arrived  at  the  Chersonesus,  Iphicratea  and 
Anaxibius  at  first  carried  on  a  piratical  wi 
against  one  another :  but  in  process  of  up* 
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Ipbicrates  perceiving  that  Anaxibias  was 
marched  against  Antandros  with  hit  foreign 
troops  and  what  Lacedemonians  he  had,  and 
two  hundred  heavy-armed  Abydenians;  and 
hearing  farther,  that  he  had  gained  Antandroa 
by  composition,  he  suspected  that  after  settling 
a  garrison  there,  he  would  return  the  same  way, 
and  bring  back  the  Abydenians  to  their  own 
city.  He  therefore  passed  over  by  night  into 
the  least  frequented  part  of  the  territory  of 
Abydus,  and  marching  up  into  the  mountains 
he  placed  an  ambuscade.  He  ordered  the  tri- 
remes that  brought  him  over  to  keep  cruising 
at  day-light  along  the  Chersonesus,  that  it 
might  be  judged  he  was  then  upon  his  usual 
employ  of  fetching  in  contributions.  Having 
made  these  dispositions,  every  thing  fell  out 
just  as  he  expected :  for  Anaxibius  was  now 
on  his  return,  even  though  the  victims  at  his 
morning  sacrifice  were  inauspicious.  But 
this  he  disregarded,  since  he  was  to  march 
through  a  friendly  country,  and  was  going  to  a 
friendly  city.  And  when  he  heard  besides 
from  persons  he  met  that  Ipbicrates  was  sailed 
towards  Proconnesus,  he  marched  with  more 
negligence  than  before.  80  long,  however,  as 
the  troops  of  Anaxibius  were  upon  the  same 
level  ground  with  himself,  Iphicratea  rose  not 
from  his  ambuscade.     But  so  soon  as  the  Aby- 


denians, who  had  the  van,  were  got  down  into 
the  plain  near  Cremastes,  where  are  the  mines 
of  gold,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  de- 
scending the  mountain,  and  Anaxibius  with 
his  Lacedaemonians  was  just  at  the  descent, 
that  moment  Iphicratea  starts  up  from  his  place 
of  ambush,  and  runs  full  speed  towards  him. 
Anaxibius,  knowing  there  was  no  possibility 
of  escape^  as  he  saw  his  troops  were  in  a  nar- 
row road,  and  extended  in  a  long  line  forwards, 
as  he  judged  that  those  who  were  gone  on  could 
not  readily  remount  the  ascent  to  his  aid,  and 
saw  plainly  that  they  were  all  in  a  panic  on  the 
appearance  of  the  ambuscade,  he  said  to  those 
who  were  near  him,  "  It  is  my  duty,  sirs,  to  die 
on  this  very  spot ;  but  do  you  make  the  best 
of  your  way  to  a  place  of  safety,  before  the  ene- 
my can  charge  you."  He  said  these  words,  and 
then  snatching  his  shield  from  the  person  that 
carried  it,  he  fights  and  is  slain  on  the  spot. 
A  favourite  boy  stood  by  him  to  the  last,  and 
about  twelve  of  the  Lacedemonian  comman- 
dants of  cities,  who  were  in  company,  fought 
and  died  with  him.  All  the  rest  fled,  and  were 
slaughtered  in  their  flight.  They  pursued  them 
to  Abydus.  Of  the  other  troops,  about  two 
hundred  were  slain,  and  about  fifty  of  the  Aby- 
denian  heavy-armed.  But  after  this  exploit 
Ipbicrates  returned  again  to  the  Chersonesus. 
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I.  This  was  the  state  of  the  war  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  in  the  Helles- 
pont. 

The  people  of  jEgina  had  for  a  long  time 
kept  up  intercourse  with  the  Athenians.  But 
now,  as  war  was  again  openly  renewed  at  sea, 
Eteonicus,  who  was  again  in  iEgina,  empower- 
ed them,  with  the  joint  consent  of  the  Ephori, 
to  plunder  Attica  at  pleasure.  The  Athenians, 
Mocked  up  by  them,  sent  over  a  body  of  heavy- 
armed  commanded  by  Pamphilus,  into  .ASgina, 
to  invest  them  with  a  work  of  circumvallation, 
blocking  them  thus  up  at  land,  and  with  ten 
ships  at  sea.  Teleutias  however,  who  hap- 
pened about  this  time  to  be  going  round  the 
islands  to  collect  money,  having  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  throwing  up  this  circumvallation, 
came  away  to  assist  the  JEgineUe,  He  indeed 
drove  off  the  ships,  but  Pamphilus  kept  fast 
possession  of  the  work  on  shore. 

But  now  Hie  rax  arriveth  from  Lacedemon 
to  be  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  accordingly  re- 
ceive th  the  command.  Teleutias  departed 
from  Sparta,  and  in  as  happy  a  manner  as  his 
own  heart  could  wish;  for  when,  upon  the 
point  of  departure,  he  went  down  to  the  water 
side,  the  whole  soldiery  crowded  about  him  to 
shake  him  by  the  hand.  One  was  crowning 
him  with  a  garland,  another  adorning  him  with 
fillets ;  and  such  as  came  too  late,  and  found 
him  already  under  sail,  threw  their  garlands 
into  the  sea  after  him,  and  prayed  Heaven  to 
bless  him  in  all  his  undertakings.  I  am  sensi- 
ble, indeed,  that  in  relating  such  incidents,  I 
give  no  shining  proof  of  munificence,  bravery, 
or  fine  conduct.  But  by  Heaven  I  think  it 
worth  any  man's  while  to  reflect,  by  what  me- 
thods Teleutias  had  thus  gained  the  hearts  of 
those  whom  he  commanded :  for  such  behavi- 


our better  deserveth  our  admiration  than  any 
acquisition  of  wealth  or  conquest 

Hierax,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  sailed  again 
to  Rhodes :  but  he  left  twelve  ships  at  iCgioa, 
under  the  command  of  his  lieutenant  Gorgopas. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  Athenian  troops 
were  more  closely  blocked  up  in  their  own  cir- 
cumvallation than  their  countrymen  were  in 
Athens :  insomuch  that,  five  months  after,  the 
Athenians,  having  by  express  decree  manned  out 
a  large  number  of  ships,  fetched  off  the  people 
on  this  service,  and  carried  them  back  to  Athens. 
And  yet  after  this  they  were  sadly  infested  a 
second  time  by  the  plunderers  from  iEgina  and 
by  Gorgopas  too.  They  therefore  man  out 
against  the  latter  thirteen  ships,  and  elect  Eu- 
nomus  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  them. 

Hierax  being  still  at  Rhodes,  the  Lacedae- 
monians send  out  Antalcidas  to  be  admiral  in 
chief;  judging  that  by  giving  this  commission 
to  Antalcidas,  they  should  most  sensibly  oblige 
Teribazus.  Antalcidas,  when  he  came  to 
JCgina,  took  away  with  him  the  ships  under 
Gorgopas,  and  proceeded  to  Ephesus.  But  from 
thence  he  sends  back  Gorgopas  with  the  twelve 
ships  to  his  former  station  at  iEgina,  and  gave 
the  command  of  the  rest  to  his  own  lieutenant 
Nicolochus.  Nicolochus  set  sail  from  Ephesus 
to  go  and  assist  the  citizens  of  Abydus.  But 
in  his  passage  landing  upon  Tenedos,  he  laid 
the  country  waste,  and  after  getting  a  sum  of 
money,  he  stood  away  from  thence  to  Abydus. 
The  Athenian  commanders,  collecting  what 
strength  they  could  from  Samothracia  and 
Thasus  and  the  adjacent  places,  repaired  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Tenedians.  But  when 
they  found  that  Nicolochus  was  already  gone 
away  to  Abydus,  they  put  to  ce*.  ftwa.  >^fc 
Chersonesus,  and  wiCh,  Vwo  *xA  Mantes  %s&  <& 
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their  own  blocked  him  up  in  Abydus,  as  he 
had  but  twenty-five.  Gorgopas,  in  the  mean- 
time, repassing  from  Ephesus,  falls  in  with 
Eunomus ;  and  sheering  off  at  first  reached  the 
island  of  iEgina  a  little  before  sun-set.  He 
immediately  landed  his  men,  and  ordered  them 
to  eat  their  suppers :  but  Eunomus,  after  a  lit- 
tle stay,  sheered  off.  It  was  now  dark  night ; 
he  therefore  led  the  way  with  his  own  ship, 
which  carried  a  light,  as  is  the  practice  at  sea, 
that  the  squadron  might  not  disperse.  But 
Gorgopas,  having  again  got  his  men  on  board, 
followed  after  him  by  direction  of  the  light, 
keeping  at  a  proper  distance,  that  he  might 
not  be  perceived,  and,  to  prevent  all  alarm, 
ordering  the  masters  not  to  shout  aloud,  but 
to  drop  stones  for  their  signals,  and  all  oars  to 
be  gently  moved :  but  so  soon  as  the  ships  of 
Eunomus  had  made  land  near  Zoster  in  Atti- 
ca, he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  to 
fall  in  amongst  them.  The  crews  belonging 
to  the  ships  of  Eunomus  were  some  of  them 
already  on  shore,  some  of  them  were  this  mo- 
ment landing,  and  some  were  still  drawing  to 
land.  A  battle  was  fought  by  moonlight ;  and 
in  it  Gorgopas  taketh  four  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
which  he  fastened  to  his  own,  and  returned 
with  them  in  tow  to  iEgina;  but  the  other 
Athenian  ships  of  this  squadron  fled  for  shelter 
into  the  Piraeus. 

Chabrias  after  this  was  sailing  out  to  Cy- 
prus to  the  aid  of  Evagoras,  having  with  him 
eight  hundred  targeteers  and  ten  ships.  But 
taking  out  at  the  same  time  from  Athens  other 
ships  and  some  heavy-armed,  he  landed  by  night 
on  the  isle  of  iEgina,  and  with  his  targeteers 
sat  down  in  ambuscade  in  a  hollow,  a  good  way 
beyond  the  temple  of  Hercules.  So  soon  as 
it  was  day,  as  had  been  previously  agreed,  the 
heavy-armed  from  Athens  came  ashore  under 
the  command  of  Dimsnetus,  and  marched 
likewise  about  sixteen  stadia  beyond  the  tem- 
ple to  the  place  called  Tripyrgia.  Gorgopas, 
having  heard  it,  ran  down  with  the  JEginet», 
with  the  soldiers  of  his  own  squadron,  and  the 
eight  Spartans  who  happened  to  be  with  him. 
He  left  orders  for  all  persons  belonging  to  the 
squadron  who  were  free  men  to  follow,  so  that 
numbers  of  them  were  approaching,  each  pro- 
vided with  such  a  weapon  as  he  could  get 
When  the  first  party  had  passed  by  the  ambus- 
cade, Chabrias  starts  up  with  his  targeteers, 
who  immediately  attacked  and  galled  them 
with  javelins.      The  heavy-armed,  who  had 


last  landed,  charged  them  at  the  same  time. 
And  thus  this  first  party,  as  they  were  few  in 
number,  were  immediately  slain,  amongst  whom 
was  Gorgopas  and  the  Lacedemonians.  When 
these  were  killed,  all  the  rest  turned  about  and 
fled.  Of  the  iEginets  there  perished  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  not  less  than  two 
hundred  of  the  strangers,  and  sojourners,  and 
mariners,  who  had  run  together  for  aid. 

The  Athenians  after  this  ranged  the  sea  tf 
quietly  as  in  the  midst  o£  peace  :  for  the  tea- 
men paid  no  regard  to  Eteonicus,  though  ha 
would  have  compelled  them  to  go  on  board, 
since  he  had  no  money  to  pay  them.  But  now 
again  the  Lacedaemonians  send  Tefeuuas  to 
command  as  admiral  in  chied  The  soJdKflk 
when  they  saw  him  arrive,  were  rejoiced  above 
measure.  He  immediately  called  them  la* 
gether,  and  harangued  them  thus : 

«  Here  I  am  again,  my  fellow-soldiers,  hot 
bring  no  money  with  me.  And  yet,  with  the 
blessing  of  heaven  and  your  hearty  conesT* 
rence,  I  will  endeavour  to  provide  abundantly 
every  article  that  you  can  need.  Be  assured 
within  yourselves,  that  so  long  as  I  am  in  com- 
mand, I  pray  for  your  comfortable  subsistence 
no  less  than  for  my  own.  And  perhaps  it  may 
surprise  you  to  hear  me  say,  that  I  had  rather 
want  bread  myself  than  see  you  want  h. 
But  l>y  the  gods  I  would  rather  choose  to  be 
without  food  two  days  together,  than  yea 
should  be  without  it  one.  My  door  in  the  for- 
mer parts  of  my  command  was  constantly 
open  to  any  one  that  wanted  me,  and  shall  be 
open  now.  Insomuch  that,  when  you  are  en- 
joying plenty  and  abundance,  you  shall  then 
see  my  table,  too,  more  plentifully  provided. 
But  again,  when  you  behold  me  enduring  cold 
and  heat  and  want  of  sleep,  remember  that  yon 
are  bound  in  duty  to  endure  them  with  me.  I 
would  not  subject  you  to  any  hardships  of  this 
nature  merely  to  give  you  pain,  but  in  order  to 
put  it  in  your  power  to  reap  a  higher  good. 
The  community  of  which  we  are  members,  my 
fellow-soldiers,  and  a  happy  community  it  is, 
hath  attained,  you  well  know,  the  large  share  of 
happiness  with  which  it  is  blessed,  not  by  ha- 
bitual sloth,  but  by  an  alacrity  to  endure  every 
toil  and  every  danger  for  the  public  welfare. 
You,  I  know  it  by  long  experience,  were  for- 
merly good  men :  and  now  it  behoves  yon  to 
approve  yourselves  better  men  than  ever,  that 
we  may  unite  with  pleasure  in  every  toil,  tod 
k  unite  with  pleasure  too  in  the  enjoyment  of 
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r*ery  success.  What  thing  on  earth  can  he  to 
tweet,  as  to  cajole  no  man,  neither  Greek  nor 
Barbarian,  for  a  precarious  pay,  but  to  be  able 
to  earn  our  own  subsistence,  and  that  too  by 
the  moat  glorious  methods  7  For  in  time  of 
affluence  at  the  cost  of  our  foes,  be  ye 

11  assured,  is  the  finest  provision  men  can 
make  for  themselves,  as  it  is  the  admiration  of 
all  mankind." 

In  this  manner  Teleutias  spoke.  The  whole 
aaaembly  shouted  aloud  upon  him  to  issue  his 
orders,  since  they  were  ready  to  obey.  He 
t  performed  the  solemn  sacrifice,  and  then 
to  them—"  Depart  now,  my  honest  souls, 
and  eat  your  suppers  as  usual ;  then  prepare 
■or  yourselves  one  day's  provision.  This  done, 
repair  hither  immediately,  that  we  may  go 
whither  heaven  invites  us,  and  arrive  in  time." 
When  they  were  all  returned,  he  ordered  them 
#n  board,  and  set  sail  by  night  for  the  harbour 
of  Athens.  Sometimes  he  slackened  his  course, 
and  ordered  them  to  take  a  little  rest,  then  he 
advanced  farther  by  plying  the  oars.  But  in 
ease  any  one  blames  him  on  this  occasion,  for 
going  oat  imprudently  with  only  twelve  ships 
•gainst  a  people  possessed  of  such  numerous 
shipping,  let  such  a  one  reflect  on  the  judicious 
motives  on  which  he  acted.  He  concluded, 
that  as  Gorgopas  was  killed,  he  should  find  the 
Athenians  keeping  little  or  no  guard  at  all 
in  the  harbour ;  and  though  the  ships  of  war 
should  be  lying  there  at  anchor,  he  thought  it 
safer  to  attack  twenty  of  them  in  harbour  than 
ten  of  them  out  at  sea.  When  they  were  on  a 
anise,  he  knew  that  the  seamen  lay  constantly 
•n  board  the  vessels;  but  at  Athens,  he  was 
savored  that  the  captains  of  the  ships  always 
Vent  home  to  bed,  and  the  seamen  too  had 
lodgings  on  shore.  It  was  on  these  considera- 
tions that  he  engaged  in  this  attempt. 

When  he  was  advanced  within  five  or  six 
stadia  of  the  harbour,  he  made  all  stop  quietly, 
and  rest  themselves  for  a  time.  But  at  break 
of  day  he  led  the  way  into  the  harbour,  and  the 
followed.  He  would  not  suffer  any  of  his 
ships  to  sink  or  to  damage  the  trading  ves- 
sels; but  if  they  saw  a  ship  of  war  any  where  at 
anchor,  he  ordered  them  to  disable  her  for  sea, 
and  to  fasten  all  the  trading  vessels  and  such 
at  had  cargoes  on  board,  and  tow  them  out  to 
act ;  to  search  also  the  larger  ships,  and  make 
all  persons  prisoners  whom  they  found  on  board. 
fray,  some  of  his  people  even  leaped  on  shore 
on  the  quay,  and  laying  hold  on  some  mer- 


chants and  masters  of  vessels,  carried  them  on 
board  their  own  ships. 

In  this  manner  Teleutias  successfully  con- 
ducted the  business.  8uch  of  the  Athenians 
as  were  within  the  houses  ran  out  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  noise ;  such  of  them  as  were 
out  of  doors  ran  home  for  their  arms,  whilst 
some  were  posting  up  to  the  city  with  the  news. 
All  Athenians,  as  well  the  heavy-armed  as  the 
horsemen,  were  now  marching  down  in  arms, 
as  if  the  Pi  reus  was  taken.  But  Teleutias  3cnt 
away  his  prizes  to  ^Ggina,  and  ordered  three 
or  four  of  his  ships  to  accompany  them  thither. 
With  the  remainder  he  proceeded  along  the 
Attic  coast,  and  in  standing  out  of  the  harbour 
he  took  a  great  number  of  fishing-boats,  and 
the  ferries  full  of  passengers  coming  in  from 
the  islands.  When  ho  was  got  up  to  the  cape 
of  Sunium,  he  also  took  some  vessels  laden 
with  corn,  and  some  with  merchandise.  Afir 
ter  these  captures  he  sailed  back  to  JEgina; 
and  disposing  of  his  spoils  by  public  sale,  he 
advanced  a  month's  subsistence  to  his  men. 
Nay,  he  afterwards  continued  his  cruises,  and 
mode  prize  of  every  thing  he  could.  By  acting 
in  this  manner  he  kept  his  ships  full  manned, 
and  preserved  the  cheerful  and  prompt  obedi- 
ence of  all  his  people. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Antalcidas  in  the 
company  of  Tcribazus  returned  from  the  king. 
He  had  so  conducted  his  negotiations,  as  to  bo 
assured  of  the  king's  future  concurrence  with 
the  Lacedemonians,  if  the  Athenians  and  con- 
federates did  not  acquiesce  in  the  peace  which 
he  himself  had  proposed.  But  when  he  heard 
that  Nicolochus  with  his  squadron  was  block- 
ed up  in  Abydus  by  Iphicratcs  and  Diotimus, 
he  went  by  land  to  Abydus.  Resuming  there 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  he  went  out  to  sea  by 
night,  having  scattered  a  report  that  he  was  sent 
for  by  the  ChalccdonUns.  But  he  went  only 
into  the  harbour  of  Percope,  where  quietly  he 
stationed  his  ships.  His  departure  was  perceiv- 
ed by  Dimtenctus,  Dionysius,  Leontichus,  and 
Phanias,  who  immediately  went  in  pursuit  after 
him  towards  Proconcsus.  And  when  they  had 
clearly  passed  beyond  him,  Antalcidas  return- 
ed and  came  again  to  Abydus.  For  he  heard 
that  Polyxcnus  was  coming  thither  with  twenty 
sail  from  Syracuse  and  Italy ;  and  his  design 
was  now  to  join  them  to  his  own. 

After  this  Thrasybulus  of  Colyttus  set  sai\ 
from  Thrace  with  eight  ships  to  join  the  rcjg* 
of  the  Athenian  fleet     But  Antalcidas,  w^n 
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the  sentinel  made  a  signal  that  eight  ships 
in  sight,  tending  the  seamen  on  board  twelve 
of  his  prime  sailers,  and  ordering  their  crews 
to  be  completed  oat  of  the  rett  of  the  ships, 
lay  on  the  watch  as  much  out  of  view  as  possi- 
ble. When  they  had  sailed  by,  he  began  a 
pursuit;  they  saw  htm  and  fled.  He  soon 
reached  their  slowest  vessels  with  the  swiftest 
of  bis  own ;  bat  he  had  ordered  such  as  came 
first  up  with  them,  not  to  meddle  with  the  hin- 
dermost  vessels  of  the  enemy,  bat  to  pursue 
the  foremost  in  flight.  And  so  soon  as  he  had 
taken  these,  the  hindermost  seeing  their  leaders 
taken,  were  so  dispirited  that  they  became  easy 
captures  to  the  slower  vessels  of  the  enemy, 
and  every  ship  was  taken. 

Antakidss,  farther,  when  the  twenty  ships 
from  8yracuse  came  up  to  him,  and  all  the 
ships  of  which  Teribasus  was  master  had  also 
joined  him  from  Ionia;  the  latter  were  man- 
ned out  of  the  dominions  of  Ariobarsanes ;  for 
Teribexos,  by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  had  long 
been  connected  with  Ariobarzanes,  and  Phar- 
nabazus  was  now  by  invitation  gone  up  to  the 
royal  court,  where  he  married  the  king*s  daugh- 
ter;— Antalcidas,  I  say,  by  the  junction  of 
these  ships,  which  were  more  than  eighty  in 
number,  rode  master  of  the  sea;  insomuch  that 
he  slopped  the  navigation  of  all  vessels  from 
Pontus  to  Athens,  and  carried  them  off  to  the 
confederates  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

The  Athenians  now,  who  saw  the  enemy's 
ships  so  numerous,  were  highly  alarmed,  lest 
they  should  be  warred  down  as  they  were  be- 
fore, now  that  the  king  was  become  a  confede- 
rate with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  they  were 
blocked  up  at  home  by  the  plunderers  from 
-rfEgina.  For  these  reasons  they  were  sincere- 
ly desirous  of  a  peace. 

On  the  other  side  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
kept  a  brigade  in  garrison  at  Lecheum,  and 
another  brigade  at  Orchomenus ;  who  besides 
were  keeping  a  constant  guard  over  the  cities 
firmly  attached  to  them  lest  they  should  be 
taken,  and  even  such  as  they  were  diffident  of 
lest  they  should  revolt ;  who  farther  were  ha- 
rassed and  harassing  with  successive  hostilities 
about  Corinth,  were  sadly  tired  of  the  war. 

The  Argives,  farther,  who  found  that  an 
expedition  was  proclaimed  against  them,  and 
were  sensible  that  their  insisting  on  the  com- 
putation of  the  months  would  avail  them  no- 
thing, began  also  heartily  to  wish  for  a  peace. 

Hence  it  was,  that  when  Teribasus  issued 


out  the  notification,  that  afl 
desirous  of  a  peace  on  the  tsrms  which  mt 
king  prescribes,  should  asssaibls  togeihss,  Iks/ 
were  all  soon  assembled.  And  now  si  tss 
presence  of  thorn  all,  Teribans,  having  las 
showed  the  king's  signet,  read  aloud  to  than 
the  contents  of  bia  mandate!  as  fojlueath; 

«  Artaxerxes  the  king  thinks  it  jeet,  that  u» 
cities  in  Asia  and  the  two  isles  of  ClaassMse 
and  Cyprus  should  bo  his  own ;  bat,  Inst  afl 
the  rest  of  the  Grecian  cities,  both  semi  tad 
great,  should  be  left  free  and  independent,  e> 
cept  Lemnos,Imbros,and8ciroo;  these,  at  f*> 
merly,  to  continue  in  subjection  to  the  Anus> 
an*.  And  whatever  people  refoseth  this  pes* 
I  myself,  with  such  as  receive  it,  shall  nasi 
war  against  that  people,  both  by  land  and  am, 
both  with  ships  and  with  money." 

The  ambassadors  from  the  several  stssaihav 
ing  heard  this  mandate,  sent  their  report  ef  it 
to  their  constituents.  All  the  rest  swomssw- 
lutely  to  the  observance  of  it,  but  At  Thsbna 
insisted  upon  taking  the  oath  in  the  name  ef  el 
the  BcBotians.  Agesilaus  positively  rerasslto 
admit  their  oath,  unless  they  swore  acoordiBg 
to  the  letter  of  the  king's  mandate,  that  «  every 
city  small  and  great  shall  be  left  free  and  inde- 
pendent." The  Theban  ambassadors  urged  ia 
return,  they  were  not  empowered  to  do  it.  "Go 
then,"  6aid  Agesilaus,  «  and  consult  your  prin- 
cipals. But  tell  them  at  the  same  time  free 
me,  that  if  they  do  'not  comply  they  shall  si 
excluded  the  peace."  Accordingly  the  anas* 
sadors  departed. 

Agesilaus,  because  of  his  long  inveteracy 
against  the  Thebans,  lost  no  time,  but  wak 
the  approbation  of  the  ephori  sacrificed  ianst* 
diately.  And  so  soon  as  the  victims  had  a  fc» 
vourable  appearance,  he  passed  the  frontier!  •) 
Tegea.  He  sent  his  horsemen  to  summon  ia 
the  neighbouring  troops ,  he  sent  commandse 
round  to  the  several  states.  But  before  kt 
could  march  from  Tegea  the  Thebans  weis 
with  him,  professing  that  they  would  leave  tht 
cities  free  and  independent.  And  thus  tht 
Lacedemonians  returned  home,  and  the  Tbs» 
bans  were  obliged  to  accept  the  peace  sad  te 
leave  the  cities  of  Boeotia  in  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

On  another  side  the  Corinthians  would*  net 
dismiss  the  garrison  of  Argives.     But  AgsaV 
laus  sent  a  notification  to  the  Corinthiaati 
"  that  if  they  did  not  send  away  the  Anjfve% 
and  to  the  Argives  « that  if  they  did  nut  eva- 
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Corinth,  he  would  make  war  upon 
This  menace  affrighted  them  both, 
i  Argives  accordingly  marched  out,  and 
i  became  again  the  city  of  the  Corinthi- 
The  authors  of  the  massacre,  indeed,  and 
ccomplices,  of  their  own  accord  with- 
rom  the  city ;  but  the  other  citizens 
gave  a  re-establishment  to  the  former 

;n  these  points  were  settled,  and  the 
Lad  sworn  to  the  peace  which  the  king 
led,  ail  the  land  armies  were  disbanded, 

the  naval  forces  were  disbanded  too. 
ius  at  length  the  first  peace  was  ratified 
1  between  the  Lacedemonians,  Atheni- 
id  confederates  after  the  war  between 
lbsequent  to  the  demolition  of  the  walls 
ens.  But  though  through  the  whole 
of  the  war  the  scale  had  generally  turn- 
avour  of  the  Lacedemonians,  yet  they 

greater  figure  than  ever  through  this 
which  took  its  name  from  Antalcidas. 
w,  assuming  the  execution  of  the  peace 
>ed  by  the  king,  and  insisting  that  the 
hould  be  free,  they  recovered  the  alli- 

Corinth ;  they  set  the  cities  of  Bceotia 
rty  from  the  Thebans,  a  point  which 
id  long  desired ;  they  hud  put  an  end  to 
propriation  which  the  Argives  had  made 
inth,  by  declaring  war  against  them  un- 
y  evacuated  that  city.  All  these  points 
accomplished  to  their  wish,  they  now 
>  a  determination  to  chastise  such  of 
mfedcrates  as  had  been  untractable  dur- 
3  war,  and  manifested  any  good-will  to 
lemies ;  and  to  order  them  so  now,  that 
tiould  not  dare  to  be  refractory  in  time 
e. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  they  sent  to 
intineans,  commanding  them  <<  to  derao- 
»ir  walls ;"  affirming  that  <<  nothing  less 
onvince  them  they  would  not  take  side 
leir  enemies."  They  added,  that  "  they 
new  how  they  had  supplied  the  Argives 
>ra  during  the  late  war  ;  and  sometimes, 
ext  of  truces,  had  refused  to  march  with 
gainst  the  enemy  ;  and,  even  when  they 
irch,  were  intent  on  doing  them  more 
lan  good."  They  told  them  farther, 
were  well  convinced,  how  much   they 

them  upon  every  incident  of  success, 
w  heartily  they  rejoiced  if  any  calamity 
them."  A  declaration  was  also  made, 
lie  truce  with  the  Mantineans  for  thirty 


I  years,  agreed  upon  after  the  battle  of  Manti- 

!  ilea,  expired  this  present  year."     But  as  the 

Mantineans  refused  to  demolish  their  walls, 

the  Lacedemonians  proclaim    an  expedition 

against  them. 

Agesilaus  on  this  occasion  petitioned  the 
state  to  excuse  his  commanding  the  army ;  al- 
leging that  "the  Mantinean  community  had 
done  many  good  services  to  his  father  in  the 
war  against  Messene."  Agesipolis  therefore 
led  out  the  army,  notwithstanding  that  his  fa- 
ther Pausanias  too  had  always  been  in  high 
friendship  with  the  most  popular  men  of  Man- 
tinea.  So  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  country, 
in  the  first  place  he  laid  it  waste.  But  as  even 
yet  they  refused  to  demolish  their  walls,  he 
dug  a  trench  in  circle  quite  round  the  city,  one 
moiety  of  the  army  sitting  down  before  the 
city  with  the  arms  of  those  who  were  digging, 
whilst  the  other  moiety  carried  on  the  work. 
When  the  trench  was  finished,  he  also  erected 
without  molestation  a  circular  wall  quite  round 
the  city.  But  finding  there  was  abundance  of 
corn  within  the  place,  as  the  last  year  had  been 
a  season  of  great  plenty ;  and  thinking  it  would 
be  judged  a  hardship  to  harass  both  the  Lace- 
demonians and  the  confederate  troops  with  a 
tedious  siege,  he  dammed  up  the  river,  and  a 
very  large  one  it  is,  that  runs  through  the  city. 
The  channel  being  thus  dammed  up,  the  water 
swelled  above  the  foundation  of  the  houses 
and  the  city  walls.  The  lower  brick-work  was 
soon  rotted  by  the  wet,  and  shrunk  under  the 
upper  buildings,  by  which  means  the  city 
walls  cracked,  and  afterwards  were  ready  to 
tumble.  For  some  time  they  under-propped 
them  with  timber,  and  made  use  of  all  their 
art  to  keep  them  from  falling.  But  when  they 
found  they  must  be  overpowered  by  the  water, 
and  were  afraid  lest  a  breach  being  made  by 
the  tumbling  of  any  part  of  the  wall,  they 
should  be  taken  sword  in  hand,  they  at  length 
offered  to  demolish  their  walls.  The  Lacede- 
monians refused  to  accept  this  condition  now, 
unless  they  would  also  settle  in  villages.  The 
Mantineans,  judging  there  was  no  avoiding  it, 
agreed  to  comply.  But  to  such  of  them,  as 
from  their  long  connection  with  the  Argives 
and  their  great  influence  over  the  people,  fear- 
ed they  should  be  put  to  death,  Agesipolis,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  his  father,  granted  their 
lives  (and  they  were  sixty  in  number,)  in  case 
they  withdrew  themselves  from  Man  tinea.  On 
both  sides  of  the  road,  beginning  from  the  very 
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gates  of  Mantinea,  the  Lacedemonians  ranged 
themselves  with  their  spears  irf  their  hands,  to 
take  a  view  of  such  at  were  withdrawing;  and 
though  they  hated  them,  yet  refrained  them- 
selves from  any  abase  much  easier  than  did  the 
oligarchical  party  at  Mantinea.  Bat  be  this 
only  mentioned  at  a  single  proof  of  their  habi- 
tual obedience  to  their  commanders. 

After  this  the  walls  were  demolished,  and 
the  Mantinean  country  was  now  settled  in  four 
villages,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been 
formerly  inhabited.  At  first,  H  is  true,  the 
Mantineans  were  highly  dissatisfied,  when 
tons  obliged  to  pull  down  the  houses  they  had 
built  for  their  own  convenience,  and  to  erect 
new  ones.  But  when  the  wealthier  of  them 
were  settled  on  their  estates  which  lay  round 
the  Tillages,  when  they  were  ruled  by  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  rid  of  their  turbulent  demagogues, 
they  grew  delighted  with  the  change.  And  the 
Lacedemonians  sent  them,  not  indeed  one 
person  to  command  the  troops  of  the  four,  but 
a  separate  commander  to  every  village.  They 
afterwards  marched  upon  summons  from  the 
villages  with  more  cheerfulness  than  they  had 
ever  done  when  under  a  democratical  govern- 
ment And  in  this  manner  were  things  brought 
about  in  regard  to  Mantinea ;  mankind  having 
learned  one  piece  of  wisdom  by  it,  never  to  let 
a  river  run  through  their  walls. 

The  exiles  from  Phlius,  perceiving  tho  La- 
cedemonians were  now  examining  into  the  be- 
haviour of  their  several  confederates  during  the 
war,  thought  it  the  proper  season  to  apply  for 
themselves.  They  went  to  Lacedemon,  and 
represented  there,  that  so  long  as  they  were  in 
Phlius,  the  citizens  received  the  Lacedemonians 
within  their  walls,  and  marched  in  their  com- 
pany wherever  they  led  them.  But  no  sooner 
had  tho  people  of  Phlius  ejected  them,  than 
they  absolutely  denied  to  march  at  the  sum- 
mons, and  refused  to  the  Lacedemons  alone, 
of  all  men  living,  admittance  into  their  city. 
When  the  ephori  had  heard  this  representation, 
they  judged  it  deserving  of  their  attention. 
They  sent  therefore  to  the  state  of  Phlius, 
remonstrating  that  "the  exiles  were  friends  to 
the  Lacedemonian  community,  and  for  no  of- 
fence at  all  had  been  exiled  their  country/* 
They  insisted  upon  it  therefore  «  as  a  point  of 
justice,  that  without  compulsion  and  by  mere 
voluntary  act  they  should  grant  the  restoration 
of  these  exiles."  The  Phliasians  having  heard 
all  this,  conceived  a  suspicion,  that  some  of 


their  own  cwnane)  might  oposiihs)  gel 
tho  IiasjodeJinoiiiaiie  march  aonsnot  Assn.  far 
many  relations  of  these  exiles  were  now  m  u» 
dry,  who,  besides  their  natural  guoaVwtt  to- 
ward them,  were  desirous  (as  in  apsMreuyun 
case  in  most  communities)  to  weak  ssn* 
ohange  in  the  society,  and  wen  vary  eager  is 
the  recall  of  the  exiles.  Moves!  thsssfaeby 
such  apprehensions,  they  passed  a  deoet  it 
the  re-admission  of  the  exiles  *  all  aMr  wal 
estates  to  be  immediately  restored,  and  on 
value  of  such  as  had  been  sold  to  To* 
to  the  purchasers  out  of  tho  public 
and,  in  case  any  dispute  arose,  the  point  1»ss 
determined  by  due  course  of  bun"  Thus 
resolutions  were  carried  at  this  time  hi : 
of  the  exiles  from  Phlius. 

Ambassadors  were  now  arrived  at 
mon  from  Acanthus  and  ApoUooia,  which  a* 
the  largest  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Otra* 
thus.  The  ephori,  having  been  hnenuef  sf 
the  reason  of  their  coming;,  introduced  thai 
into  a  grand  assembly  of  themselves  and  an 
confederates,  where  Cligenes  the  Acanthi* 
spoke  as  followeth : 

«  Lacedemonians  and  ye  their  confederates, 
an  event  of  vast  importance  hath  lately  taken 
place  in  Greece,  of  which  we  suppose  you  *f» 
quite  unapprized.  There  can,  however,  si 
very  few  amongst  you,  who  know  not  that 
Olynthus  is  the  greatest  city  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace.  These  Olynthians  therefore  have  pre- 
vailed with  some  other  cities  to  unite  with  then 
in  point  of  laws  and  political  administrate: 
and  then  they  took  into  their  union  some  nnjcr 
cities.  After  this  they  endeavoured  to  lies  the 
cities  of  Macedonia  from  their  subjection  to 
Amyntas  king  of  the  Macedonians.  Having 
succeeded  with  the  nearest  of  these  cities,  they 
proceeded  with  rapidity  to  do  the  same  by  tht 
more  distant  and  the  larger.  And  when  w* 
came  away,  they  were  masters  of  a  great  mus- 
ber  of  them,  and  even  of  Pella  the  capital  of 
Macedonia.  We  have  moreover  intelligence, 
that  Amyntas  hath  been  forced  successively  *> 
quit  his  cities,  and  is  only  not  driven  out  ion 
the  whole  of  Macedonia. 

« To  us  Acanthians  also  and  to  the  Ape*- 
lonians  these  Olynthians  have  likewise  nothteJ 
their  pleasure,  that  unless  we  engage  to  act 
in  confederacy  with  them,  they  will  make  wtf 
upon  us.  But  for  our  parts,  Lacedemonian*, 
we  desire  still  to  live  under  our  own  estab- 
lished laws,  and  to  persevere  as  free  at  *• 
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have  hitherto  been.  And  yet,  unless  somebody 
condescends  to  assist  us,  we  must  of  necessity 
submit  to  their  will  and  pleasure.  They  are 
possessed  at  this  Tery  time  of  a  body  of  heavy- 
armed  not  less  than  eight  hundred,  and  of  a 
body  of  targeteers  in  a  much  larger  number ; 
and  their  cavalry,  if  we  should  be  obliged  to 
Join  them,  will  amount  to  more  than  a  thou- 


«  We,  farther,  left  behind  us  at  Olynthus 
ambassadors  from  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians : 
and  we  hear  that  the  Olynthians  are  come  to  a 
resolution  to  send  back  with  them  ambassadors 
to  these  several  states,  to  perfect  an  alliance  of- 
fensive and  defensive.  If  therefore  so  great 
an  accession  be  made  to  the  present  strength 
of  the  Athenians  and  the  Thebans,  consider, 
Lacedemonians,  whether  you  will  find  them 
for  the  future  so  tractable  as  they  ought  to  be. 

«  Since,  farther,  they  are  already  masters  of 
Potidasa  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  you  must 
take  h  for  granted,  that  all  the  cities  within 
that  isthmus  must  of  course  submit  to  the 
Olynthians.  Bui  one  particular  and  unques- 
tionable proof  may  be  given  you,  that  these 
cities  already  are  most  grievously  alarmed :  for 
though  they  bear  an  irreconcileable  hatred  to 
tile  Olynthians,  yet  they  durst  not  send  ambas- 
sadors along  with  us  to  join  in  representing 
these  things  to  you. 

«  Consider  again  of  how  much  inconsistence 
you  must  be  guilty,  if  you,  whose  chief  study  it 
is  to  prevent  the  union  of  Baeotia,  should  slight 
the  conjunction  of  so  great  a  power  :  a  power 
that  will  show  itself  considerable  indeed  not 
only  at  land,  but  even  at  sea :  for  what  can 
hinder  the  men  from  becoming  so,  who  have 
timber  of  their  own  growth  for  the  building  of 
ships,  who  receive  tribute  from  abundance  of 
sea-ports  and  from  abundance  of  trading  towns, 
and  who,  from  the  fertility  of  their  country, 
abound  in  people  ?  And  more  than  this,  the 
Thracians  who  have  no  king  are  their  nearest 
neighbours,  and  have  already  begun  to  pay 
great  court  to  these  Olynthians:  and  should 
they  submit  to  receive  their  law,  the  latter  will 
acquire  a  vast  accession  of  power  by  it  And 
by  necessary  consequence  it  must  follow,  that 
they  then  will  seize  for  their  own  the  gold 
mine*  in  the  mountains  of  Pangeus. 

«« We  tell  you  nothing  here  but  what  hath 
been  talked  of  a  thousand  times  by  the  people 
of  Olynthus.  And  what  need  is  there  to  add 
how  highly  they  are  elevated  upon  it  ?     The 
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author  of  our  nature  hath  perhaps  so  framed 
mankind,  that  their  ambition  must  keep  increas- 
ing with  their  power. 

"  We  are  only,  Lacedemonians  and  confede- 
rates, to  make  you  a  just  report  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  It  behoveth  you  to  consider 
whether  or  no  they  deserve  your  attention.  We 
are  bound,  however,  to  assure  you  of  one  impor- 
tant truth,  that  the  power  of  the  Olynthians,  be 
it,  actually  as  great  as  we  have  represented,  is 
not  yet  too  mighty  for  resistance :  for  even  the 
cities,  which,  against  their  inclinations,  are 
at  present  with  them,  will  revolt  the  very  mo- 
ment an  army  taketh  the  field  against  them. 
But  if  they  enter  into  closer  connections  with 
them  by  intermarriages  and  reciprocal  acqui- 
sitions, which  are  at  present  the  points  in  agita- 
tion ;  and  then  grow  convinced  that  it  is  most 
for  their  interest  to  adhere  to  the  strongest  party 
(as  for  instance  the  Arcadians,  when  they 
march  with  you,  preserve  what  is  their  own,  and 
plunder  every  body  else,)  then  perhaps  it  may 
be  impossible  to  reduce  within  due  bounds  this 
growing  power." 

These  things  being  said,  the  Lacedemonians 
referred  the  consideration  of  them  to  the  con- 
federates, and  ordered  them  to  consult  and  re- 
port what  they  thought  most  conducive  to  the 
interest  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  whole  con- 
federacy. And  now  a  majority  of  them  voted 
for  the  march  of  an  army,  those  especially 
who  had  a  mind  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  Lacedemonians.  It  was  at  length  decreed 
M  to  demand  their  quotas  from  the  several  stales 
to  form  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men."  Clauses 
were  inserted  in  the  decree,  that,  «  instead  of 
men,  any  state  might  be  at  liberty  to  advance  a 
sum  of  money,  three  oboles '  of  iEgina  instead  of 
a  man  ;  and  if  any  furnished  horse,  the  expense 
of  every  horseman  should  be  deemed  equivalent 
to  the  pay  of  four  of  the  heavy-armed.  But 
if  any  refused  to  concur  in  the  service,  the 
Lacedemonians  are  empowered  to  lay  a  fine  of 
a  stater  2  a-day  upon  them  for  every  man." 
After  these  points  were  decreed,  the  Acan- 
thians  rose  up  again  and  declared,  that  "  these 
indeed  were  very  fine  decrees,  but  could  not 
soon  be  carried  into  execution."  They  said, 
therefore, "  it  would  be  highly  expedient,  whilst 
this  force  wss  assembling,  to  send  away  imme- 
diately some  proper  person  to  command,  at 
the  head  of  what  troops  could  march  at  once 
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from  Lacedsnnon  and  any  of  the  other  states. 
For  if  this  were  done,  the  cities  not  jet 
gone  over  would  stand  their  ground,  end 
those  already  under  compulsion  would  readi- 
ly revolt."  This  proposal  being  also  ap- 
proved, the  Lacedaemonians  send  away  Enda- 
midas,  and  with  him  the  Spartans  newly  en- 
franchised, the  troops  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
the  8cirita>  about  two  thousand  in  alL  Ende- 
midas,  however,  at  his  departure  begged  of  the 
ephori,  that  Phosbidas  his  brother  might  as- 
semble the  rest  of  the  army  destined  for  this 
service,  and  bring  them  up  after  him.  As  to 
himself  so  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Thrace,  he 
sent  garrisons  round  to  such  of  the  cities  as 
petitioned  for  them,  and  by  a  voluntary  sur- 
render recovered  Potidssa,  which  had  been  for 
a  time  confederate  with  the  Olynthians.  He 
afterwards  marched  from  Potidssa  to  commence 
hostilities,  which  he  conducted  in  the  manner 
suitable  to  a  commander  who  had  the  inferior 
force. 

80  soon  as  the  troops  destined  to  follow 
Eudamidas  were  assembled  in  a  body,  Phos- 
bidas  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  began  the 
march.  On  their  arrival  at  Thebes,  they  en- 
camped without  the  city  near  the  Gymnasium. 
The  Thebans  were  now  in  sedition,  and  Is- 
menias and  Leontiades  were  generals  of  the 
state.  These  two  were  enemies  to  one  another, 
and  each  was  at  the  head  of  his  own  faction. 
Ismenias,  who  hated  the  Lacedaemonians,  never 
once  came  near  Phosbidas,  But  Leontiades 
abundantly  caressed  him:  and,  when  he  had 
got  his  heart,  addressed  him  thus  : 

"  You  have  it,  Phoebidas,  this  very  day  in 
your  power  to  do  the  highest  service  to  your 
country.  If  you  will  only  follow  me  with  your 
heavy-armed,  I  will  introduce  you  into  the  cita- 
del of  Thebes :  and  the  citadel  once  secured, 
assure  yourself  that  Thebes  will  be  entirely 
in  the  power  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  of  us 
your  friends.  A  proclamation  is  already  gone 
out,  you  know  it  well,  that  no  Theban  shall 
march  with  you  against  the  Olynthians.  But 
do  you  only  execute  what  I  advise,  and  we  will 
immediately  send  away  with  you  a  numerous 
body  of  heavy-armed  and  a  numerous  body  of 
cavalry  too.  And  thus  with  a  formidable  army 
you  will  march  up  to  reinforce  your  brother ; 
and  before  he  can  reduce  Olynthus,  you  yourself 
shall  have  reduced  Thebes,  a  city  of  far  more 
importance  than  Olynthus." 

Phoebidas,  having  listened  to  him,  was  quite 


in  ft  rapture*  Be  wan  sbsmOT  est 
himself  by  some  grand  exploit  then  of  Ins  it- 
self, But  then  he  was  not  a  man  that  eotM 
reason  for,  nor  remarhahk  for  any  depth  ef 
thought  He  soon  assented  to  the  nsseent 
and  Leontiades  bade  him  hove  hk  troops  ia 
motion,  aa  if  ha  had  decamped 'and  was  far 
continuing  his  march.  u  I  will  bo  with  joe 
again,"  said  Leontiades,  "at  the  proper  tin*, 
and  will  conduct  you  myself."  Whilst  than- 
fore  the  senate  was  sitting  in  wwasuhstisa  ia 
the  portico  of  the  forum,  hononao  the  wanes. 
were  celebrating  in  the  Carlmoa  the  its*  of 
Ceres,  and  scarce  a  creature  could  be  seal  ■ 
the  streets  ;  since  it  was  about  noon  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  Leontiades  reiurneth  on  sees- 
back,  makes  Phosbidas  file  off  eecretlr,  sai 
introdueeth  him  into  the  eitedeL  Having  use 
put  Phosbidas  and  his  party  in  fnoseonse  of 
the  place,  given  him  the  key  of  the 
enjoined  him  to  give  no  person 
without  a  pass  from  him,  he  went  hie  way  d> 
rectly  to  the  senate.    He  entered  it  end  aasV 

"The  Lacedemonians,  gentlemen,  ara  ■ 
possession  of  the  citadel,  but  let  not  that  ahm 
you.  They  profess  themselves  enemies  tens 
man  who  is  not  fond  of  war.  But  as  general 
of  the  state,  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  Indeed 
in  me  by  the  laws  to  apprehend  all  traitor*,  I 
now  apprehend  this  Ismenias,  as  a  public  ene- 
my. And  you,  who  are  officers  in  the  army, 
and  all  of  you  whose  duty  it  is,  I  order  to  se- 
cure bim  and  convey  him  you  know  whither." 

The  conspirators  were  ready  at  hand,  and 
obeyed  it,  and  took  Ismenias  into  their  cat- 
tody.  But  such  as  knew  nothing  of  the  plot, 
and  were  of  the  opposite  party  to  Leontiadei, 
fled  some  of  them  immediately  out  of  the  city, 
being  afraid  for  their  lives ;  whilst  others  with- 
drew at  first  to  their  own  homes ;  but  hearing 
afterwards  that  Ismenias  was  made  prisoner  ia 
the  Cadmea,  all  those  who  were  of  the  sans 
party  with  Androclides  and  Ismenias,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred  persona,  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  Athens. 

When  these  things  were  done,  they  chow 
another  general  in  the  room  of  Ismenias.  Bat 
Leontiades  set  out  immediately  for  Lacednmoa. 
He  found  there  the  ephori  and  every  citizen 
of  Sparta  in  high  indignation  against  Phabkbi 
for  having  presumed  to  act  in  this  manner  with- 
out consulting  the  state.  Agesilaus,  it  is  true, 
represented  that  "  if  he  had  acted  to  the  public 
detriment,  he  ought  to  be  punished ;  but  if  hs 
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bad  served  the  public,  it  was  an  old  established 
law,  that  his  own  good  intentions  sufficiently 
authorised  him.  We  should  therefore  consi- 
der first,"  said  he,  « whether  what  hath  been 
done  hath  been  serviceable  to  the  state  or  not" 
Leontiades,  however,  being  introduced,  on  his 
arrival,  to  the  council  of  state,  spoke  thus : 

«  Your  ownselves,  Lacedemonians,  have  for 
aver  been  declaring  that  the  Thebans  were 
your  constant  enemies,  even  before  the  last 
transactions.  Yon  have  for  ever  seen  them 
exerting  their  friendship  towards  your  foes, 
and  exerting  their  enmity  against  your  friends. 
Did  they  not  refuse  to  march  with  you  against 
the  Athenian  people,  your  implacable  enemy, 
when  they  had  seised  the  Piraeus  ?  and  did  they 
not  make  war  against  the  Phocians,  merely 
because  the  latter  were  benevolently  inclined 
to  you  ?  Nay,  no  sooner  had  they  learned  that 
you  were  going  to  make  war  upon  the  Olyn- 
thians,  than  they  struck  up  a  confederacy  with 
them.  Time  was,  you  were  attentive  to  all 
their  motions,  and  alarmed  at  hearing  they 
were  extending  their  power  in  Boeotia.  But 
all  alarms  are  now  at  an  end  ;  you  no  longer 
have  any  reason  to  fear  the  Thebans.  Hence- 
forth a  small  acytale  will  suffice  to  keep  every 
thing  there  in  all  regular  and  needful  obedience 
to  yourselves,  provided  you  show  the  same 
seal  for  us  as  we  have  manifested  for  you." 

After  hearing  him,  the  Lacedaemonians  de- 
creed "  to  keep  fast  possession  of  the  citadel,  now 
that  it  was  seized,  and  to  proceed  to  the  trial 
of  Ismenias."  Their  next  step  was,  to  send 
judge*  to  try  him,  three  from  Lacedsemon,  and 
one  from  every  state,  as  well  small  as  great,  in 
the  Lacedaemonian  league.  When  these  judges 
were  assembled,  and  had  taken  their  seats  in 
court,  an  accusation  was  preferred  against  Is- 
menias, that  "  he  was  in  the  interest  of  Bar- 
barians, and  had  entered  into  the  hospitable 
ties  with  the  Persian  with  no  good  design  in 
regard  to  Greece  ;  that  he  had  received  a  share 
of  the  money  from  the  king ;  and  that  he  and 
Androclides  were  principal  authors  of  all  the 
confusion  in  Greece/*  He  made  his  defence 
against  every  part  of  the  accusation,  but  could 
not  convince  bis  judges,  that  he  had  not  been 
a  very  intriguing  and  mischievous  man.  He 
was  accordingly  condemned  to  die,  and  suffered 
death.  The  faction  of  Leontiades  continued 
now  to  be  masters  of  Thebes,  and  outstripped 
command  in  the  officiousness  of  their  zeal  to 
serve  the  Lacedaemonians. 


After  these  things  were  brought  about,  the 
Lacedaemonians,  with  much  more  alacrity  than 
ever,  sent  away  the  army  against  Olynthus. 
They  give  the  command  of  this  array  to  Te- 
leutias, and  all  the  states  furnished  their  quotas 
towards  ten  thousand  men  to  march  away  with 
him,  and  scy tales  were  circulated  to  the  con- " 
federate  cities,  ordering  them  to  obey  Teleu- 
tias according  to  the  decree  of  the  confederates. 
Each  separate  people  in  the  league  with  cheer- 
fulness accompanied  Teleutias.  They  were 
sure  Teleutias  would  never  be  ungrateful  to 
those  who  did  him  any  service.  And  the 
Theban  state,  as  he  was  the  brother  of  Ageai- 
laus,  sent  away  with  him  heavy-armed  and 
horsemen.  Though  in  a  hurry  to  reach  his 
post,  yet  he  marched  but  slowly,  always  care- 
ful not  to  hurt  any  friends  in  his  march  and  to 
enlarge  his  numbers  as  much  as  possible.  He 
sent  messengers  before  him  to  Amyntas,  and 
desired  him  to  hire  a  body  of  mercenaries,  and 
to  lay  out  his  money  among  the  neighbouring 
kings  to  purchase  their  aid,  if  he  really  had  a 
mind  to  recover  his  dominions.  He  sent  also 
to  Derdas,  king  of  Ely  ma,  admonishing  him 
that  the  Olynthians  had  demolished  the  greater 
power  of  Macedonia,  and  will  not  refrain  from 
doing  the  same  by  a  lesser  power,  unless  a  stop 
be  put  to  their  insolence.  Acting  in  this  man- 
ner, he  arrived  at  length  with  a  very  numerous 
army  on  tbe  lands  of  the  confederacy.  And 
when  he  had  made  his  entry  into  Potidea,  he 
there  marshalled  his  troops,  and  then  took  the 
field.  But,  during  his  approach  to  Olynthus, 
he  set  nothing  on  fire,  he  committed  no  ravage ; 
judging,  that  if  he  did  such  things,  he  should 
embsrrass  both  his  own  approach  and  retreat. 
When  he  should  be  marching  back,  he  judged 
it  would  be  the  proper  time  to  cut  down  the 
trees  and  block  up  the  roads  against  the  enemy 
that  might  follow  his  rear.  When  he  was 
advanced  within  '  ten  stadia  of  Olynthus,  he 
made  the  army  halt.  He  was  himself  on  the 
left ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  he  appeared 
before  the  gates  through  which  the  enemy 
sallied.  The  rest  of  the  confederate  troops 
were  drawn  up  on  the  right.  He  also  posted 
on  the  right  the  Lacedemonian  and  Theban 
horse,  and  what  Macedonian  cavalry  was  at 
hand.  He  kept  Derdas  and  his  four  hundred 
horse  on  his  own  flank,  because  he  admired 
this  body  of  horse,  and  had  a  mind  to  compli- 
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ment  Derdas  for  joining  him  with  so  much 
alacrity.  When  the  enemy  was  come  out  of 
Olynthus,  and  had  formed  into  order  of  battle 
under  the  wall,  their  cavalry  closed  firm  to- 
gether, and  rode  down  on  the  Lacedemonian 
and  Boeotian  horse.  They  dismounted  Poly- 
charmus,  the  Lacedemonian  officer,  gave  him 
several  wounds  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
slew  others ;  and  at  length  compel  the  horse 
in  the1  right  wing  to  fly.  The  horse  being  thus 
first  in  flight,  the  foot  also,  drawn  up  nearest 
to  them,  began  to  give  way.  The  whole  army 
was  now  in  great  danger  of  defeat,  had  not 
Derdas,  with  his  own  cavalry,  rode  up  directly 
to  the  gates  of  Olynthus ;  and  Teleutias  with 
the  left  wing  marched  after  him  in  excellent 
order.  The  Olynthian  horse  had  no  sooner 
perceived  these  motions,  than  they  were  afraid 
of  being  shut  out  of  the  town.  They  wheeled 
about,  therefore,  with  all  speed,  and  came  on  a 
gallop  towards  the  gates.  And  now  Derdas 
slew  a  vast  number  of  these  horsemen  as  they 
were  galloping  by  him.  The  infantry  of  the 
Olynthians  retired  into  the  city  ;  and  very  few 
of  them  were  killed,  since  they  were  so  near 
the  walls.  But  after  a  trophy  was  erected,  and 
the  victory  remained  with  Teleutias,  he  re- 
treated and  cut  down  the  trees. 

III.  When  the  campaign  was  over  for  the 
summer,  he  dismissed  the  troops  of  Macedonia 
and  those  of  Derdas.  The  Olynthians,  how- 
ever, were  making  frequent  excursions  against 
the  cities  confederate  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
carrying  off  much  plunder  and  slaughtering  the 
people.  And  very  early  in  the  succeeding  spring, 
the  Olynthian  horse,  to  the  number  of  six  hun- 
dred, had  made  an  excursion  against  A po) Ionia 
about  noon,  and  were  dispersed  plundering  about 
the  country.  That  very  morning  Derdas,  with  his 
own  horse,  had  marched  into  Apollonia,  where 
he  stopped  to  refresh  himself  and  his  men. 
When  he  beheld  the  enemy's  incursion,  he 
made  no  bustle  at  all.  His  horses  were  ready ; 
the  riders  were  armed  and  mounted :  and  so 
soon  as  the  Olynthians,  in  a  contemptuous 
manner,  entered  the  suburb,  and  rode  up  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  town,  he  then  sallied  out  in 
excellent  order.  The  Olynthians  no  sooner 
saw  him  than  they  fled.  And  Derdas,  when 
once  at  their  backs,  continued  the  pursuit  and 
slaughter  of  them  for  '  ninety  stadia,  till  he 
had  chused  them  to  the  very  walls  of  Olynthus. 

«  About  nine  miles. 


Derdas  was  said  this  day  to  have  slain  eighty 
of  their  horsemen.  From  this  time  the  enemy 
were  obliged  to  keep  more  within  their  walls, 
and  employ  themselves  entirely  in  cultivating 
the  small  tract  of  country  that  was  yet  in  their 
power. 

Some  time  after,  when  Teleutias  was  again 
in  the  field  against  the  Olynthians,  in  order  to 
demolish  any  tree  yet  standing,  and  to  complete 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  the  Olynthian  hone, 
who  had  sallied  out  and  came  marching  quietly 
forwards,  passed  the  river  that  inns  near  tht 
city,  and  then  again  kept  quietly  advancing  to- 
wards the  enemy's  army.  When  Tekanaf 
saw  them,  he  was  vexed  at  their  assurance,  and 
ordered  TIemonides,  who  commanded  the  tar- 
geteers,  to  march  full  speed  against  them.  Bat 
the  Olynthians,  when  they  saw  the  tarjeteers 
running  forwards,  wheeled  about,  retreated 
quietly,  and  repassed  the  river.  The  targeted! 
kept  following  in  a  very  courageous  manner, 
and,  like  men  who  were  driving  fugitives  be- 
fore them,  passed  the  river  too  in  permit. 
But  here  the  Olynthian  horse,  who  judged 
they  had  now  got  them  fast,  face  about  and 
attack  them,  and  slew  TIemonides  himself, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  men.  Teleu- 
tias no  sooner  saw  this,  than,  quite  mad  with 
anger,  he  caught  up  his  arms,  and  led  the 
heavy-armed  towards  them,  ordering  the  tar- 
geteers  and  horsemen  to  continue  the  pursuit 
and  lose  no  ground.  By  this  means  many  of 
the  army,  having  unadvisedly  continued  the 
pursuit  too  near  the  walls,  found  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  retreating  again.  They  were  galled 
with  darts  from  the  turrets ;  they  were  obliged 
to  move  off  in  the  most  disorderly  manner, 
guarding  themselves  from  the  darts  that  cane 
pouring  upon  them.  And  now  the  Olvnthians 
ride  down  upon  their  horse,  and  their  targe- 
tcers  made  what  haste  they  could  to  assist 
them.  At  length  the  heavy-armed  sallied  out, 
and  charge  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  all  in  confusion.  And  here  Teleutias  is 
killed  fighting.  He  was  no  sooner  dead,  than 
all  about  him  gave  way.  No  man  any  longer 
stood  his  ground.  The  whole  army  fled-* 
some  towards  Spartolus ;  some  towards  Acan- 
thus ;  some  to  Apollonia  ;  but  most  of  thrm 
to  Potidaca.  As  thus  they  were  fleein?  dif- 
ferent ways,  the  pursuit  by  as  many  different 
ways  was  continued  after  them,  in  which  a  vast 
number  of  men,  and  indeed  the  very  flower  of 
this   mighty   army,  perished.    8uch  dreadful 
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calamities  as  these  should,  in  my  judgment,  he 
a  lesson  to  mankind  to  guard  against  anger, 
nay,  even  when  they  are  only  to  chastise  their 
own  domestics.  For  it  frequently  happens, 
that  when  masters  are  too  angry,  they  do  more 
hurt  to  themselves  than  to  them  they  want  to 
punish.  But  to  attack  an  enemy  in  the  heat  of 
anger,  and  not  with  judgment,  is  the  saddest 
fruit  of  which  we  can  he  guilty  :  for  anger 
fbreeceth  no  consequences  at  all ;  whereas, 
judgment  considercth  as  much  its  own  preser- 
vation as  doing  harm  to  an  enemy. 

When  the  news  of  this  defeat  was  brought 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  determined,  after 
mature  consultation,  to  march  up  a  considerable 
force,  in  order  to  damp  the  great  exultation  of 
the  enemy,  and  lest  all  hitherto  done  should 
have  been  done  in  vain.  Having  thus  deter- 
mined, they  send  away  Agesipolis  the  king,  to 
take  upon  him  the  command,  attended,  as  Age- 
silaos  was  in  Asia,  by  thirty  Spartans.  Many 
of  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sparta  went  out  with  him  volunteers,  as  did 
those  strangers  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Trophimi,  and  the  bastards  of  the  Spartans. 
Volunteers  farther  from  the  confederates  joined 
in  the  expedition,  and  the  horsemen  of  Thes- 
aaly,  who  had  a  mind  to  recommend  themselves 
to  the  notice  of  Agesipolis.  Amyntas  also 
and  Derdas  came  in  with  more  alacrity  than 
•vet :  and  Agesipolis,  thus  executing  his  com- 
mission, was  marching  against  Olynthus. 

The  citizens  of  Phlius,  who  had  been  highly 
commended  by  Agesipolis  for  their  handsome 
and  prompt  contribution  towards  his  expedi- 
tion, began  now  to  imagine,  that  as  Agesipolis 
was  gone  abroad,  Agesiluus  would  not  take  the 
field  against  them,  since  it  was  not  probable 
that  both  kings  could,  at  the  same  time,  be 
absent  from  Sparta;  and  therefore  in  a  very 
haughty  manner  they  refused  justice  to  the 
exiles  lately  restored.  In  vain  did  these  exiles 
insist  that  all  disputes  should  be  determined 
before  impartial  judges,  for  they  compelled 
them  to  submit  to  the  determinations  of  their 
own  judges  at  Phlius.  And  when  the  return- 
ing exiles  demanded,  « what  justice  could  be 
expected  when  the  very  persons  who  had  in- 
jured them  presided  in  the  courts  1"  they  gave 
not  the  least  attention  to  them.  The  persons 
therefore  thus  aggrieved,  go  afterwards  to  La- 
cedemon  with  accusations  against  the  city  of 
Phlius.  Some  other  Phliasians  also  camo  with 
them,  representing  that  many  of  the  citizens 
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acknowledged  the  injustice  of  such  behaviour. 
The  Phliasians  were  nettled  at  these  proceed- 
ings, and  laid  a  fine  upon  all  those  who  went 
to  Lacedsmon  without  public  authority.  The 
persons  on  whom  these  fines  were  luid  were 
afraid  to  return  home.  They  continued  at 
Sparta,  representing  that  "  the  authors  of  all 
this  violence  were  the  same  persons  who  had 
driven  them  from  their  homes,  and  excluded 
the  Lacedaemonians  too.  The  very  same  per- 
sons, who  had  bought  their  effects,  and  by 
violence  refused  to  restore  them,  had  now  ex- 
erted their  influence  to  have  a  fine  laid  upon 
them  for  repairing  to  Lacedasmon,  that  no  one 
for  the  future  might  presume  to  go  thither  and 
report  what  was  doing  at  Phlius."  As  this 
behaviour  of  the  Phliasians  was  not  to  be 
justified,  the  ephori  proclaim  an  expedition 
against  them:  and  Agcsilaus  was  not  at  all 
displeased  with  this  resolution  of  the  state, 
since  Podanemus,  who,  with  his  family,  had 
been  the  hospitable  friend  of  his  father  Archi- 
damus,  was  in  the  number  of  the  exiles  who 
had  returned,  and  Procles  the  son  of  Hinponi- 
cus  had  likewise  been  his  own.  So  soon 
therefore  as  the  sacrifices  were  auspicious,  he 
dallied  not,  but  began  his  march.  Many  em- 
bassies met  him,  and  offered  him  money  to 
stop.  His  answer  was,  "  he  was  now  in  the 
command,  not  to  commit  injustice  himself,  but 
to  vindicate  the  oppressed."  The  last  embassy 
of  all  declared  "  they  would  submit  to  any 
conditions,  provided  he  would  not  enter  their 
country."  He  replied,  that  "  he  could  put  no 
confidence  in  mere  speeches ;  they  had  already 
broken  their  words :  he  could  trust  to  nothing 
but  a  positive  act."  Being  now  asked  what 
act  he  meant !  he  answered,  "  the  very  same 
you  did  once  before,  and  received  no  damage  at 
all  from  us  by  doing  it."  This  was,  to  deliver 
up  their  citadel.  But  as  they  refused  to  com- 
ply, he  marched  into  their  territory,  and  throw- 
ing up  a  circumvallation,  laid  siege  to  their 
city. 

It  was  now  frequently  said  by  the  Lacede- 
monians, that  "  for  the  sake  of  a  few  of  his 
favourites,  Agesilaus  was  going  to  ruin  a  city 
that  contained  more  than  five  thousand  men  :" 
for  to  make  them  believe  that  this  was  so,  the 
Phliasians  were  ever  declaiming  it  to  them 
from  tho  walls.  Agesilaus,  however,  contrived 
a  scheme  to  convince  them  it  was  false:  for 
whenever  any  of  the  Phliasians  that  were  either 
friends  or  relations  to  the  exiles,  escaped  out 
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of  the  city  to  the  camp,  he  ordered  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  invite  them  to  their  tents,  end  to 
furnish  such  of  them  aa  had  e  mind  to  go 
through  the  exercises  with  them  with  ell  pro- 
per accommodation*  He  enjoined  them  far- 
ther to  provide  them  with  arms,  and  without  hes- 
itation to  procure  such  arms  upon  credit.  They 
did  all  this,  and  furnished  dot  above  a  thousand 
Phliaaiana,  whose  bodies  were  in  fine  exercise, 
who  were  perfectly  well  disciplined,  and  moat 
expert  in  the  use  of  arms.  At  length  the  La- 
eeammoniane  were  obliged  to  confess,  that M  it 
was  well  worth  their  while  to  gain  such  brave 
fellow-soldiers  aa  these."  And  Ageailaus  waa 
thus  employed^ 

In  the  meantime  Agesipolis,  having  with  all 
expedition  crossed  Macedonia,  showed  himself 
in  battle-array  before  the  walls  of  Olynthus. 
And  when  nobody  sallied  out  against  him,  he 
laid  waste  all  that  territory  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  devastation,  and  marching  towards  the 
cities  confederate  with  Olynthus,  destroyed 
their  corn.  He  made  also  an  assault  upon 
Torone,  and  took  it  by  storm.  Thus  busied 
as  he  was  in  the  heat  of  summer,  he  is  attacked 
by  a  burning  fever.  And  as  he  had  lately 
visited  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Aphyte,  he 
conceived  a  violent  longing  after  the  shady 
bowers  and  the  clear  and  cooling  streams.  He 
was  therefore  conveyed  thither  yet  alive :  but 
on  the  seventh  day  after  he  was  seized  he  ex- 
pired without  the  verge  of  the  temple.  His 
body  was  preserved  in  honey  and  brought  home 
to  Sparta,  where  it  was  interred  with  regal 
pomp.  Agesilaus,  when  he  heard  of  his  death, 
was  not,  as  some  would  imagine,  secretly  glad 
at  the  death  of  a  competitor,  but  he  shed  tears 
abundantly,  and  sadly  regretted  the  loss  of  his 
companion.  For,  when  they  are  at  Sparta, 
both  kings  are  lodged  in  the  same  apartment. 
And  Agesipolis  was  qualified  in  all  respects  to 
entertain  Agesilaus  with  his  discourses  about 
youthful  exercises,  about  hunting  and  riding, 
or  the  more  gay  and  lively  topics.  And  what 
is  more,  when  they  were  thus  lodged  together 
he  constantly  paid  high  respect  to  Agesilaus, 
as  his  senior,  in  the  manner  that  became  him. 
The  Lacedemonians  send  away  Polybiades  to 
command  in  his  stead  sgainst  Olynthus. 

Agesilaus  had    been   a   longer  time  before 

Phli us  than  it  was  said  their  provisions  could 

have  lasted.     But  of  such  excellent  use  it  is  te 

refrain  from  indulging  the  belly,  that  the  Phli- 

maana,  who  had  made  a  decree  thai  onVy  hatt 


the  usual  allowance  should  bo  dairy  issued  oat, 
and  had  observed  this  decree,  wen  soaUsd  Is 
hold  out  twice  aa  long  aa  had  been  expect- 
ed. And  a  resolute  spirit  sometimea  gains  am 
entire  ascendent  over  despoodaocy, 
that  one  Delphio,  a  person  who  had 
great  figure  at  Phlius,  being*  supported  by  a 
party  of  three  hundred  Phliaaiana,  waa  ask  st 
any  time  to  atop  the  mouths  of  asjck  aa  criei 
out  for  peace,  was  able  farther  to  apprahaai 
and  secure  in  safe  custody  such  aa  were  sot  Is 
be  trusted.  He  could  also  force  the  mukauss 
to  mount  regularly  upon  guard,  and  by  esa- 
stantly  going  the  rounds  kept  them  steady  ia 
their  posts.  Nay,  be  frequently  aalhsd  sat 
with  his  select  party,  and  drova  amen  of  the 
enemy  aa  were  guarding  the  cxrcaoxvaisjasa 
from  their  posts.  But  when  at  last  this  asms 
party,  after  the  strictest  inquiry,  found  all  th* 
corn  in  the  city  to  be  spent,  they  then  ssat  at 
Agesilaus  desiring  a  trues  for  an  oaabsasyts 
go  to  Lacedsmon :  adding, M  they  had  asaxe  la 
a  resolution  to  surrender  the  city  on  whatever 
conditions  the  magistrates  at  Laoedaimon  should 
prescribe."  Agesilaus  waa  angry  that  they 
should  slight  him  in  this  manner.  He  there- 
fore sent  to  his  friends  at  Lacedsmon,  and  by 
them  solicited  so  effectually,  that  the  terms  of 
surrender  for  Phlius  were  left  to  his  own  de- 
termination ;  he,  however,  granted  a  trace  for 
the  embassy.  He  now  kept  a  stricter  guard 
than  ever  upon  the  besieged,  that  none  of  them 
might  make  their  escape.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  vigilance,  Delphio,  accompanied  by 
a  scoundrel  fellow,  a  servant  of  his  own,  who 
had  frequently  plundered  the  besiegers  of  their 
arms,  got  away  by  night.  When  the  messen- 
gers arrived  from  Lacedsmon,  with  a  permis- 
sion from  the  state  to  Agesilaus  to  settle  the 
terms  as  he  thought  most  advisable,  he  declared 
them  thus ;  that  "  fifty  persona  of  the  late  ex- 
iles and  fifty  Phliasians  who  had  not  been  ex- 
iled, should  first  agree  upon  a  report,  what 
persons  deserved  to  be  saved  and  what  persoos 
ought  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  then  should  draw 
up  a  body  of  laws  for  their  future  observstion.1* 
And  whilst  these  things  were  settling  be  left  a 
garrison  in  Phlius,  and  had  six  months'  pay 
secured  to  them.  Having  done  this,  he  dis- 
missed the  confederates,  and  marched  back 
himself  with  the  domestic  troops  to  Sparta. 
The  whole  time  of  these  transactions  ahoot 
Phlius  was  one  year  and  eight  months. 
\     VoVjbwfaa  uow  compelled  the  Oryotbk*, 
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who  were  grievously  afflicted  with  famine, 
since  they  could  neither  fetch  in  provisions  by 
land  nor  import  them  by  sea,  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Lacedsmon  to  sue  for  peace.  The 
ambassadors  arrived  there  with  full  powers, 
and  agreed  "  to  hate  the  same  friend  and  the 
same  foe  with  the  Lacedemonians,  to  follow 
them  as  their  leaders,  and  be  their  confede- 
And  having  sworn  to  observe  these  ar- 
they  returned  to  Olynthus. 

When  every  thing  had  thus  succeeded  with 
the  Lacedemonians,  so  that  now  the  Thebans 
and  the  rest  of  the  Boeotians  were  entirely  sub- 
missive, the  Corinthians  adhered  most  faith- 
folly  to  them,  and  the  Argives  were  humbled, 
as  their  plea  about  computing  the  months  could 
no  longer  avail  them  ;  as  the  Athenians  farther 
ware  left  quite  by  themselves,  and  they  had 
sufficiently  chastised  their  own  disaffected  con- 
federates, their  empire  over  Greece  seemed  at 
present  to  be  established  with  lustre  and  se- 
curity. 

IV.  Many  instances  however  might  be 
brought  from  the  histories  both  of  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  that  the  gods  neglect  not  the  pun- 
ishment of  men  who  behave  irreligiously,  or 
commit  unrighteous  acts:  but  at  present  I 
shall  stick  close  to  my  subject.  For  even 
those  Lacedemonians,  who  had  sworn  to  leave 
the  cities  in  freedom  and  independence,  and 
yet  had  seized  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  were 
chastised  for  their  crime  by  the  very  people 
they  had  injured,  though  hitherto  superior  to 
all  their  enemies.  And  as  to  those  very  The- 
bans, who  had  led  them  into  the  citadel  and 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  betray  the  city  to 
the  Lacedemonians,  that  under  their  protec- 
tion they  might  play  the  tyrant,  no  more  per- 
sons than  seven  exiles  were  sufficient  to  wreak 
ample  vengeance  upon  them.  I  shall  relate  in 
what  manner  it  was  done. 

There  was  one  Phyllidas,  who  served  as  se- 
cretary to  the  generals  of  the  state,  in  the  in- 
terest of  Archias,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for 
the  faithful  execution  of  his  office.  This  man 
was  by  business  carried  to  Athens,  where 
Msllo,  one  of  the  Thebans  who  had  refuged 
himself  at  Athens,  and  was  his  old  acquain- 
tance, gets  a  conference  with  him.  He  asked 
him  abundance  of  questions,  how  Archias  exe- 
cuted his  office  1  and  Philip  continued  to  play 
the  tyrant  1  and  discovering  that  Phyllidas  ab- 
horred all  the  management  at  Thebes  even 
worse  than  himself,  after  proper  pledges  of 


fidelity  to  one  another,  they  agreed  about  the 
exact  method  of  executing  the  plot  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  Mello,  taking  with  him  six1 
of  the  properest  persons  amongst  the  exiles, 
armed  with  daggers  and  no  other  weapon,  go- 
eth  in  the  first  place  by  night  into  the  territory 
of  Thebes.  In  the  next  place,  having  passed 
the  day  in  some  unfrequented  spot,  at  evening 
they  came  to  the  gates,  as  if  returning  amongst 
tke  latest  of  those  who  had  been  working  in 
the  fields.  When  they  had  thus  got  into  the 
city  they  passed  that  night  in  the  house  of  one 
Charon,  with  whom  also  they  continued  the 
following  day.  Phyllidas  was  now  very  busy 
in  making  preparations  for  his  masters  the  ge- 
nerals of  the  state,  that  they  might  celebrate 
the  feast  of  Venus  at  the  expiration  of  their 
office.  He  had  long  before  made  them  a  pro- 
mise to  bring  them  some  of  the  noblest  and 
most  beautiful  ladies  in  the  city,  and  fixed  this 
night  for  the  performance  of  it.  The  general*, 
libertines  as  they  were,  reckoned  they  should 
have  a  most  joyous  night.  When  supper  was 
over,  and  they  had  drunk  largely,  for  Phyllidas 
took  care  they  should  have  plenty  of  wine, 
they  called  upon  him  again  and  again  to  fetch 
in  the  ladies.  He  went  indeed,  but  fetched  in 
Mello  and  his  companions.  He  had  fine- 
ly dressed  up  three  of  them  as  women  of 
quality,  and  the  rest  as  their  maids.  He  led 
them  first  into  the  pantry  of  the  public  man- 
sion ;  and  then,  going  himself  into  the  room 
where  they  were  feasting,  told  them  "  the  la- 
dies positively  refused  to  come  in  till  all  the 
servants  were  withdrawn."  Upon  this  they 
immediately  ordered  all  servants  to  leave  the 
room.  Phyllidas  gave  the  servants  wine,  and 
sent  them  out  to  drink  it  in  the  house  of  one 
of  the  public  officers.  When  this  was  done, 
he  introduced  the  ladies,  and  seated  them  each 
to  a  man.  The  signal  was,  that  so  soon  as 
they  were  seated,  they  should  immediately  dis- 
cover themselves,  and  stab.  It  is  thus  that 
some  say  they  were  put  to  death.  But  others 
will  have  it,  that  Mello  and  his  companions 
came  as  a  party  of  masquers,  and  so  killed  the 
generals  of  the  state. 

Phyllidas,  however,  taking  with  him  three 
of  them,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Leontiades  ; 
and  after  knocking  at  the  door,  said  he  had 
some  orders  to  deliver  from  the  generals. 
Leontiades  had  just  thrown  himself  upon  a 
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eooch  after  rapper,  and  hi*  wife  wa»  sitting  by 
him  employed  at  her  wheel.  He  looked  upon 
Phyllidas  a*  a  trusty  person,  and  therefore  or- 
dered him  to  come  in.  They  were  no  sooner 
in  the  room,  than  after  killing  him  l  and  sadly 
affrighting  his  wife,  they  enjoined  her  to  be  si- 
lent And  now  departing,  they  left  an  order, 
« to  keep  the  dooi  fast.  If  they  found  it  had 
been  opened,"  they  threatened  M  to  pat  all  the 
people  in  the  house  to  death."  Phyllidas,  ac- 
companied by  two  of  the  men,  went  away  to 
the  public  prison,  and  told  the  keeper,  «*  he  had 
a  prisoner  to  deliver  from  a  general  of  the 
state,  whom  he  must  take  care  to  secure."  80 
soon  as  he  opened  the  door,  they  immediately 
killed  him,  and  set  all  the  prisoners  at  liberty. 
They  now  ran  and  took  arms  out  of  the  por- 
tico, with  which  they  armed  the  prisoners; 
and  then  marching  to  the  Amphieum,  posted 
them  there  on  guard.  And  no  sooner  was  this 
done,  than  they  proclaimed  aloud,  that «  all  the 
horsemen  and  heavy-armed  of  Thebes  should 
come  oot  since  the  tyrants  were  slain."  The 
citizens,  who  in  the  night-time  knew  not  what 
to  believe,  kept  quiet  in  their  houses.  But  so 
soon  as  it  was  day,  and  it  was  clearly  seen  what 
had  been  done,  the  heavy-armed  and  horsemen 
soon  joined  them  in  arms.8  The  exiles  also, 
who  had  now  returned  to  Thebes,  despatched 
horsemen  away  to  the  rest  of  their  associates, 
who  were  waiting  on  the  frontiers  of  Athene, 
and  two  Athenian  generals  with  them.  These, 
knowing  well  why  they  were  sent  for,  put 
themselves  in  march. 

The  Lacedemonian,  who  commanded  in  the 
citadel,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  proclama- 
tion that  was  made  in  the  night,  than  he  sent 
away  to  Plates  and  Thespie  for  aid.  But  the 
Theban  horsemen,  who  were  aware  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Plateans,  met  them  on  the  road, 
and  slew  more  than  twenty  of  them.  Coming 
back  into  Thebes  after  this  exploit,  and  the 
party  from  the  frontier  of  Athens  was  now 
also  arrived,  they  made  an  assault  upon  the 
citadel.  When  those  within  the  citadel,  whose 
number  was  but  small,  found  what  they  were 
about,  and  saw  with  how  much  spirit  each  as- 
sailant behaved,  and  heard  large  rewards  offer- 
ed by  proclamation  to  such  as  should  first  scale 
the  wall,  they  were  greatly  intimidated,  and 
offered   to  evacuate  the  place,  "  would  they 


<  ft  wu  Pelopidai  who  killed  him. 
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give  them  leave  to  depart  tnunolestad  wife 
their  arms."  They  readily  agreed  to  Ibis  at* 
mand ;  and  then  granting  a  true*  and  awsmiag 
to  an  observance  of  the  articles,  tbey  oreerei 
them  to  evacuate  the  citadel.  However,  sj 
they  were  marching  oat,  tbey  soiled  and  mas- 
sacred all  such  amongst  them  <a»  tbey  knew 
were  their  enemies.  And  yet  some  panose 
there  were,  as  were  secreted  by  such  of  the 
Athenians  who  bad  marched  up  with  the  aU 
from  the  frontier,  and  convoyed  safely  oC  Bat 
the  Thebsns  apprehended  and  butoheted  eves 
the  children  of  those  persona  whosm  tbey  hal 
massacred  on  this  occasion. 

When  the  Lacedemonians 
these  affairs,  tbey  put  to  death  their 
ant,  for  evacuating  the  citadel  and  net 
ing  in  it  till  aid  came  up.  They  alo 
an  expedition  against  Thebes.  But 
alleged,  that "  he  had  been  in  constant 
now  forty  years  from  his  youth,  and  as  the  bar 
exempted  all  persona  of  that  -tnnifing  ftesi 
serving  abroad  in  the  army,"  he  averred  feat 
"  the  king  also  was  included  in  that  exenp- 
tion;"  and  having  thus  alleged  a  ressonshb 
excuse,  he  did  not  command  in  this  expedition. 
Tet  this  was  a  mere  pretext  to  evade  the  ser- 
vice, as  he  well  knew,  in  case  he  took  the  eos> 
mand  himself,  that  his  countrymen  would 
murmur  at  him  for  giving  them  so  much  trou- 
ble that  he  might  succour  tyrants.  He  suffer- 
ed them  therefore  to  determine  every  point  re- 
lating to  it  without  interfering  at  all.  T^i 
ephori  at  length,  at  the  desire  of  those  who  had 
escaped  from  Thebes  after  the  massacre,  send 
out  Cleorabrotus  for  the  6 ret  time  to  command 
the  army,  and  in  the  very  depth  of  winter. 
Chabrias,  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  targe* 
teem,  was  guarding  the  pass  of  Eleuthera) ;  Cb- 
ombrotus  therefore  marched  up  by  the  road  that 
leadeth  to  Platea.  His  targeteers,  who  led  ths 
van,  fell  in  upon  the  mountain  with  a  guard  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  ths  very 
same  men  who  had  been  set  at  liberty  out  of 
the  prison.  And  all  these,  unless  perhaps  one 
or  two  who  might  escape,  the  targeteers  imme- 
diately slew.  He  then  marched  down  to  Pla- 
tea, which  was  yet  in  friendship  with  them. 
But  after  he  had  been  at  Thespis?,  he  marched 
from  thence  to  Cynoscephale,  which  belonged 
to  the  Thebans,  and  encamped  his  army.  He 
continued  there  about  sixteen  days,  snd  then 
retired  again  to  Thespis?.  He  left  Sphodrii* 
\to  camxaaxid  in  that  place  with  a  third  part  of 
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the  confederate  troops.  He  alto  gave  him 
what  money  he  had  brought  from  Sparta,  and 
ordered  him  to  hire  a  body  of  auxiliaries.  And 
Sphodrias  set  about  obeying  his  orders. 

Cleombrotus  led  the  rest  of  the  army  back  by 
the  road  of  Crusts,  his  soldiers  being  yet  very 
much  in  doubt,  whether  there  was  a  war  or  not 
with  the  Thebans.  He  had  entered  with  his 
army,  it  is  true,  upon  the  dominions  of  Thebes, 
bat  he  was  again  withdrawing  after  doing 
them  as  little  damage  as  possible.  Yet  during 
his  retreat  there  happened  a  most  violent  tem- 
pest of  wind,  which  some  interpreted  as  an 
omen  of  what  was  soon  to  come  to  pass. 
Amongst  other  prodigious  effects  of  this  tem- 
pest, as  Gleombrotus  was  crossing  the  moun- 
tain in  the  road  from  Crusis  to  the  sea,  it 
blew  several  asses  loaded  with  baggage  down 
the  precipices,  and  carried  abundance  of  wea- 
pons whirled  out  of  the  soldiers'  hands  into  the 
sea.  In  short,  many  of  them,  unable  to  go  on  with 
their  arms,  left  them  behind  here  and  there  up- 
on the  top  of  the  mountain,  laying  down  their 
shields)  with  the  wrong  side  uppermost  and  fill- 
ing them  with  stones.  That  night  they  refreshed 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could  at  JSgosthenes 
in  the  district  of  Megara,  but  next  day  they  re- 
turned and  fetched  off  their  arms.  And  from 
hence  each  party  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
their  several  homes,  for  Cleombrotus  disbanded 
the  army. 

The  Athenians,  who  now  saw  what  the 
strength  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was,  that  there 
was  war  no  longer  at  Corinth,  and  that  the  Lace- 
demonians had  even  marched  along  by  Attica 
against  Thebes,  were  so  highly  intimidated, 
that  they  called  down  to  a  trial  the  two  gene- 
rals, who  had  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Mello  against  the  faction  of  Leontiades,  and 
put  one  of  them  to  death,  and  outlawed  the 
other  who  fled  before  his  trial. 

The  Thebans  farther,  who  were  under  foil 
as  great  apprehensions  in  case  they  should  be 
compelled  singly  to  war  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, have  recourse  to  the  following  artifice. l 
They  persuade  Sphodrias,  who  was  left  com- 
mandant at  Thespian,  and  it  was  suspected  by 
a  handsome  bribe,  to  make  an  incursion  into 
Attica,  in  «  rdcr  to  force  the  Athenians  to  a 
rupture  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Sphodrias 
undertook  the  business,  and  pretended  he  would 

*  According  to  Plutarch,  Pelopidai  was  chief  agent  in 
%sd  promoter  of  this  affair. 


seize  the  Pirsus,  as  it  was  not  yet  secured  by 
gates.  He  put  his  troops  on  the  march  soon 
after  supper,  saying  that  before  day  he  would 
be  at  the  Pirsus.  But  day-light  overtook  him 
at  Thria,  and  he  had  not  even  the  caution  to 
conceal  his  design.  For  when  he  was  forced 
to  retreat,  he  drove  off  the  cattle  and  gutted 
the  houses.  Some  persons,  too,  who  had  fallen 
in  with  him  on  his  march,  flying  with  all  speed 
into  the  city,  alarmed  the  Athenians  with  the 
news  that  a  very  numerous  army  was  approach- 
ing. Their  horsemen  and  heavy-armed  were 
soon  accoutred,  and  posted  themselves  on  the 
guard  of  the  city.  Etymocles,  and  Aristolo- 
chus,  and  Ocellus,  the  Lacedemonian  ambas- 
sadors, were  now  in  residence  at  Athens,  lodged 
with  Callias  the  public  host  of  their  state :  and 
no  sooner  was  this  news  arrived,  than  the 
Athenians  arrested  and  secured  these  ambas- 
sadors as  privy  to  the  scheme.  They  were 
strangely  surprised  at  this  incident,  and  pleaded 
in  their  own  behalf  that  "  they  were  not  such 
fools  as  to  have  staid  in  the  city  in  the  power 
of  the  Athenians,  had  they  known  of  any  de- 
sign to  seize  the  Pirsus,  and  least  of  all  in  their 
public  lodgings,  where  they  were  sure  to  be  met 
with."  They  said  farther, "  it  should  be  cleared 
up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Athenians,  that  the 
state  of  Lacedsmon  was  not  privy  to  the  de- 
sign;" adding,  "they  were  well  assured  of 
hearing  soon  that  Sphodrias  was  put  to  death 
by  his  country  for  it"  And  thus,  being  clearly 
adjudged  to  have  known  nothing  at  all  of  the 
matter,  they  were  set  at  liberty. 

The  ephori  recalled  Sphodrias,  and  prefer- 
red a  capital  indictment  against  him.  He 
truly  was  affrighted,  and  would  not  undergo 
a  trial.  But  after  all,  though  he  refused  to 
stand  his  trial,  he  got  himself  acquitted. 
This  was  thought  by  many  the  most  iniqui- 
tous sentence  that  ever  was  given  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.  But  the  true  history  of  it 
was  this : 

Sphodrias  had  a  son,  by  name  Cleonymus, 
of  an  age  just  beyond  the  class  of  bnys,  but 
the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished  youth 
in  Sparta ;  and  Archidamus  the  son  of  Age- 
silaus  had  a  fondness  for  him.  The  friends 
therefore  of  Cleombrotus,  who  were  great  inti- 
mates with  Sphodrias,  were  bent  on  getting 
him  acquitted,  but  yet  were  afraid  of  Age- 
silaus  and  his  friends,  and  indeed  of  all  impar- 
tial persons,  since  beyond  all  doubt  his  offence 
was  enormous.     B  ut  S^tiodtiaa  «X  W^v  «^ca 
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thus  to  Cleonymus:  «•  U is  in  your  power,  my 
•on,  to  save  your  father's  life,  would  you 
prevail  with  Archidamus  to  get  Agssilsus 
to  favour  mo  in  court."  Arta  hearing  this,  he 
had  the  courage  to  go  to  Aienidamua  and  beg 
him  to  save  hie  father.  Archidamus  truly, 
seeing  Cleonymus,  in  tears,  atood  all  in  sus- 
pense, and  wept  along  with  him.  And  when 
ho  had  heard  hi*  request,  he  answered  thue : 
*  But  you  must  know,  Cleonymus,  that  I  never 
am  able  to  look  my  father  in  the  lace;  and 
whatever  public  point  I  want  to  carry,  I  solicit 
all  the  world  much  sooner  than  my  father. 
However,  since  you  request  it,  be  assured  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  serve  you."  And 
men,  leaving  the  public  room  of  entertainment 
where  they  were,  he  went  home  to  bed.  Next 
morning  he  was  up  betimes,  and  took  care  his 
lather  should  not  go  out  before  he  had  seen 
him.  But  when  he  saw  him  appear,  in  the 
ftrst  pises  if  any  of  the  citizens  came  in,  he 
let  them  talk  over  their  business  with  him; 
and  then  if  there  came  any  stranger ;  and  after- 
wards, he  gave  way  to  such  of  the  domestics 
as  had  any  thing  to  say.  In  short,  when  Agesi- 
laus  was  returned  home  again  from  the  E  ura- 
tes, he  retired  without  daring  to  approach  him. 
And  the  next  day  he  behaved  again  exactly  in 
the  same  manner.  Agesilaus  however  sus- 
pected the  true  reason  of  his  son's  behaviour, 
but  he  asked  no  questions,  and  let  him  go  on. 
Archidamus,  aa  is  now  likely,  was  longing  for 
a  sight  of  Cleonymus,  but  durst  not  presume 
to  face  him,  as  he  had  not  opened  his  lips  to 
bis  father  about  his  petition.  And  the  friends 
of  Sphodrias,  finding  that  Archidamus,  who 
used  to  be  assiduous,  came  not  near  Cleonymus, 
were  persuaded  he  bad  been  chidden  by  his 
father.  But,  in  short,  Archidamus  bad  at  last 
the  courage  to  go  up  to  him  and  say,  "  I  am, 
air,  desired  by  Cleonymus,  to  beg  of  you  to 
save  his  father ;  I  earnestly  entreat  you  there- 
fore to  do  it  if  you  can."  He  answered,  "  I 
forgive  you,  my  son,  for  asking  it ;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  be  forgiven  by  my  country, 
if  I  do  not  condemn  the  man,  who  hath  taken 
a  bribe  to  hurt  my  country."  Archidamus  had 
nothing  to  reply,  but  overpowered  by  a  sense  of 
justice  went  his  way.  Yet  afterwards,  whether 
of  his  own  thought  or  the  suggestion  of  some- 
body else,  he  came  again  and  said,  «  But  I  am 
assured,  my  father,  if  Sphodrias  had  done  no 
wrong,  you  would  readily  acquit  him;  and 
therefore,  though  he  hath  done  wrong,  forgive 


him  this  ones  to  gmtiry  joujr 

replied, «  Bo  it  so,  provided  it  cms  bo  dons  warn 

honour."    At  this  snswsr 

his  way  units  despairing  of 

One  of  the  friends  of  Bphodria*  being  afes> 
warda  in  discourse  with  Etymoolea  said  ts 
him, «  All  you,  I  suppose,  who  are  the  njaafo 
of  Agesilaus,  are  for  putting  Sphodrias  Is 
death."  «  Far  from  it,"  replied  Erymaeks; 
should  we  not  act  in  conceit  with  host  And 
Agesilaus,  I  assure  you,  says  to  all  with  wheal 
he  talksth  about  him,  that  beyond  sfl  deast 
8phodriss  hath  been  to  blame  ;  hot  them  i 
would  be  a  hardship  indeed  to  pot  a  mam  ts 
death,  who  in  every  stage  of  life  bed  beeswJ 
in  the  most  honourable  manner,  for 
standeth  in  need  of  such  gallant 
ing  this,  he  went  and  told  it  to 
Cleonymus,  quite  overjoyed,  sought  out  Ane> 
damns  and  said, «  Now  we  ere  cosrvmcsd  yea 
have  a  sincere  regard  for  us ;  end  rest  ssswai 
Archidamus,  we  shall  slwsya  ersssaroer  ts 
show  so  high  a  regard  for  yon*  that  yeeseal 
never  blush  you  have  been  our  friend."  Bs 
made  bis  words  good,  since  quite  through  sw 
he  nobly  discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  Spartan, 
and  at  Leuctra,  fighting  before  the  king  in  cob*- 
pany  with  Dinon,  a  general-officer,  he  was  ths 
first  of  the  Spartans  who  dropped  and  diet  in 
the  midst  of  the  enemy.  His  death  gave  tat 
heartiest  concern  to  Archidamus,  though  ac- 
cording to  promise  he  never  shamed,  but  en 
the  contrary  gloriously  adorned  his  benefactor. 
And  in  this  manner  truly  was  Sphodrias  ac- 
quitted. 

At  Athens,  however,  such  persons  ss  wew 
in  the  Boeotian  interest  were  representing  to 
the  people,  that  "  the  Lacedemonians,  for  from 
punishing,  had  even  commended  Sphodrias  for 
his  treachery  to  them."     The  consequence  was, 
that   the   Athenians  made  all  fast  sboot  tat 
Pineus,  set  ships  on  the  stocks,  snd  sided  the 
Boeotians  with  high  alacrity.     On  the  other 
side,  the  Lacedemonians  declared  an  expedition 
against  Thebes;  and  judging  that  Agesilaof 
would  command  the  army  with  more  prudence 
than  Cleombrotus,  they  begged  of  him  to  on- 
dertake    the    service.      He   replied  that  "be 
could   refuse   no  service   for  which  the  state 
judged  him  to  be  qualified/'  and  began  the  pre- 
parations to  take  the  field.     But  sensible  that 
unless  Cithroron  was  secured  in  time,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  get  into  the  territory  of  Thebes; 
and  having  learned  that  the  Cletorians  were  at 
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with  the  Orchomeniane,  and  subsisted  a 
body  of  foreign  troops,  he  treated  with  them 
lor  the  mid  of  those  troops  in  case  ho  should 
want  them.  After  the  sacrifices  for  a  success- 
ful campaign  were  oyer,  before  he  had  reached 
Tegea  with  his  Lacedemonians,  he  despatched 
a  messenger  to  the  commander  of  the  troops  in 
the  service  of  the  Cletorians,  with  a  month's  pay 
advance  for  those  troops,  and  an  order  to  pos- 
sess themselves  immediately  of  Cithcron.  He 
sent  also  a  notification  to  the  Orchomenians 
« to  suspend  their  war  during  his  present  ex- 
pedition. But  if  any  state,  whilst  he  was  in 
the  field,  presumed  to  make  war  upon  any  other 
state,  he  threatened  to  make  war  upon  the 
state  so  offending,  in  pursuance  of  the  stand- 
ing decree  of  the  confederates."  And  now, 
after  passing  Citheron  and  arriving  at  Thes- 
pi»,  he  resumed  his  march  from  thence,  and 
entered  the  dominions  of  Thebes.  But  find- 
ing the  plains  and  the  richest  parts  of  the  coun- 
try secured  by  ditches  and  ramparts,  he  shifted 
his  encampments  from  one  spot  to  another,  and 
leading  out  his  army  in  the  afternoon,  laid  all 
the  country  waste  that  he  found  not  covered 
by  ditches  and  ramparts.  For  the  enemy, 
whenever  Agesilaus  appeared  in  sight,  formed 
into  order  of  battle  behind  their  rampart  as 
ready  to  defend  it.  And  once,  when  he  was 
returning  to  his  camp,  the  Theban  horse,  who 
had  kept  themselves  concealed,  ride  out  sud- 
denly through  the  sally-ports  contrived  on  pur- 
pose in  the  rampart,  and  at  the  time  the  tar- 
geteers  were  dispersed  to  their  supper,  and  were 
actually  getting  it  ready,  whilst  the  horsemen 
were  either  dismounting  or  mounting  again 
upon  their  horses,  gallop  in  amongst  them. 
They  made  a  slaughter  of  the  targetcers,  and  of 
the  horse  slew  Cleon  and  Epilytidas,  both  of 
Sparta,  and  Eudicus  who  belonged  to  a  city 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta,  and  some  ex- 
iles from  Athens,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
remount  their  horses.  But  when  Agesilaus 
had  faced  about  with  the  heavy-armed,  and 
was  marching  towards  them,  and  the  horse  on 
each  side  began  to  ride  at  one  another,  and  the 
first  military  class  of  Spartans  ran  out  from  the 
heavy-armed  to  support  the  horse,  then  indeed 
the  horsemen  of  the  Thebans  resembled  la- 
bourers exhausted  by  the  noon-day  heat  They 
kept  their  ground,  it  is  true,  against  assailants, 
and  threw  their  spears,  but  then  they  never 
threw  them  home.  And  at  last,  being  obliged 
to  wheel  about,  twelve  of  them  were  slain.  I 


When  Ageailaus  was  thus  convinced  that  the 
enemy  were  always  in  motion  after  dinner,  he 
sacrificed  at  early  day ;  and  then  marching  out 
his  army  with  all  expedition,  he  entered,  their 
lines  by  a  quarter  on  which  there  was  no  guard 
at  all.  And  after  this  he  put  every  thing  within 
their  lines  to  fire  and  sword,  quite  up  to  the 
walls  of  Thebes.  But  having  done  this,  and 
retreated  again  to  Thespice,  he  fortified  that 
city  :  and  leaving  Phoebidas  behind  to  be  com- 
mandant in  Thespian,  he  repassed  to  Megara, 
dismissed  the  confederates,  and  led  back  the  do- 
mestic troops  to  Sparta. 

But  after  his  departure,  Phoebidas,  by  send- 
ing out  his  parties,  was  continually  fetching 
in  plunder  from  the  Thebans,  and  by  the  in- 
cursions he  made  gave  sad  annoyance  to  the 
country.  The  Thebans  on  the  other  side,  be- 
ing eager  for  revenge,  march  with  their  whole 
united  force  into  the  territory  of  the  Thespians. 
But  though  they  had  thus  entered  it,  Phoebidas 
lay  so  close  upon  them  with  his  targeteera,  that 
none  of  the  enemy  durst  on  any  occasion  strag- 
gle from  the  main  body.  In  short  the  Thebans 
were  grievously  disappointed  in  this  fruitless 
incursion,  and  were  retreating  with  much  pre- 
cipitation. And  even  their  muleteers,  throw- 
ing away  what  corn  they  had  got,  rode  home- 
wards as  fast  as  possible :  so  great  a  panic  had 
seized  the  army.  But  Phoebidas  with  high 
ardour  kept  plying  in  pursuit.  He  followed  it 
close  with  the  targeteera,  having  left  orders  for 
the  heavy-armed  to  follow  after  in  their  regular 
order.  He  was  full  of  hope  to  make  it  end 
in  a  general  rout  He  himself  pressed  with 
great  bravery  on  their  rear ;  he  encouraged 
every  person  to  keep  up  close  at  the  enemy ; 
and  he  ordered  the  heavy-armed  of  Thespia 
to  follow  him.  But  the  Theban  horse  were 
now  come  in  their  retreat  to  a  wood  that  was 
impassable,  at  which  they  first  drew  close  to- 
gether, and  in  the  next  place  they  faced  about, 
since  they  were  quite  at  a  lots  how  to  get  any 
farther.  The  targeteera,  and  the  number  of 
them  was  but  small,  that  first  approached,  were 
terrified  and  took  to  flight  When  the  horsemen 
saw  this,  the  very  fright  of  their  own  people 
instructed  them  to  fall  on  ;  and  here  Phoebidas 
with  two  or  three  more  were  slain  fighting. 
Perceiving  Phoebidas  was  killed,  all  the  mer- 
cenaries to  a  man  took  to  flight  When  in 
their  flight  they  were  come  back  to  the  heavy- 
armed  of  Thespia;,  these  also,  in  spite  of  their 
former  boasts  that  they  would  nevet  ^gw*  ^vj 
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More  Thebans,  fled  too  for  company.  They 
saved  themselves  indeed  from  an  j  warm  pur- 
suit, since  it  was  now  late  in  the  day.  Hence 
it  waa  that  few  of  these  Thespians  lost  their 
lives.  They  fled,  however,  without  once  look- 
ing behind  them,  till  they  were  got  within  their 
own  walls. 

The  affairs  of  the  Thebans  took  fresh  life 
again  after  this  success,  and  they  marched 
against  Thespia  and  the  adjacent  cities.  The 
party,  it  is  true,  for  the  Thebans,  in  each  of 
these  cities  had  retired  to  Thebes,  since  their 
governments  had  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  great  men  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been 
done  in  Thebans.  The  friends  therefore  of 
the  Lacedemonians  in  all  these  cities  were 
petitioning  for  succour.  And  after  the  death 
of  Pheebidas  the  Lacedemonians  sent  by  sea  a 
general  officer  and  one  brigade  to  lie  in  garri- 
son at  Thespia). 

But  so  soon  as  the  spring  came  on,  the  La- 
cedemonians again  declared  an  expedition 
against  Thebes,  and  begged  Agesilaus,  ss  the 
year  before,  to  take  upon  him  the  command.  He 
was  still  in  the  same  sentiments  about  the  man- 
ner of  breaking  into  the  country,  so  that  before 
the  solemn  sacrifices  were  performed,  he  des- 
patched away  a  messenger  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  Thespie,  with  an  order  to  him  to 
possess  himself  immediately  of  the  eminence 
that  commands  the  pass  of  Citheron,  and 
maintain  it  till  he  came  up  with  the  army. 
"When  he  himself  had  passed  it  and  was  got  to 
Platea,  he  again  pretended  to  march  to  Thes- 
pia). He  sent  his  couriers  thither  to  order  a 
market  to  be  ready,  and  for  all  ambassadors  to 
wait  for  him  there,  insomuch  that  the  Thebans 
gathered  all  their  strength  together  to  stop  his 
march  to  Thespie.  But  the  day  after,  having 
sacrificed  at  early  dawn,  he  began  his  march 
along  the  road  of  Erythra :  and  having  made  a 
double  march  that  day,  he  passed  the  lines  of 
the  enemy  at  Scolus,  before  the  Thebans  could 
arrive  from  the  place  where  he  had  passed  last 
year,  which  they  were  intent  on  guarding. 
Having  thus  passed  the  lines,  he  laid  all  the 
country  waste  eastward  of  Thebes  quite  up  to 
Tanagra  (for  Tanagra  waa  still  in  the  possession 
of  Hypotadorus,  who  was  a  friend  to  the  La- 
cedaemonians,) and  afterwards  marched  back 
again,  keeping  the  walls  of  Thebes  on  his  left. 
The  Thebans  took  the  field,  and  were  posted 
in  order  of  battle  at  Graos-stethos,  having  in 
their  rear  the  ditch  and  rampart,  and  judging 


themselves  excellently  wafl  posted  for 
ing  a  battle:  for  the  ground  hero  wa 
ly  narrow  and  Tory  ragged.  But  Ashless, 
seeing  how  they  were  posted,  would  not  ad- 
vance towards  them;  but  —»fcSrg  a  sadden 
turn  to  the  left,  he  marched  drrectry  for  the 
city  of  Thebes.  And  now  the  TWsana, 
trembling  for  the  city,  empty  as  it  waa  of  al 
its  people,  started  away  from  the  peat  whan 
they  were  formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  ad- 
vanced foil  speed  towards  the  city  along  the 
road  of  Potnia;  for  this  waa  in  reality  me  se- 
curest way.  And  yet  it  waa  imdeebtsdry  a 
noble  piece  of  conduct  in  Agesilaus,  to  rental 
to  a  great  distance  from  the  enemy,  and  oetiaa 
them  in  the  greatest  hurry  to  quil  lluiiiusne 
6ome  however  of  the  general  officer 
own  brigades  ran  at  the  Thebans,  an  they 
rushing  along  full  speed.  Bu\  die 
poured  their  darts  and  javelins  upon 
the  eminences,  and  Halypetua,  one  of  taesi 
officers,  lost  bis  life  by  a  wound  reteiaad  neat 
a  javelin  thrown  at  him.  The  Thebans,  how 
ever,  were  obliged  to  dislodge  from  that  can* 
nence ;  and  the  Scirite  and  the  horsemen  rods 
up  it,  and  kept  striking  at  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
my, whilst  they  were  running  towards  the  city 
But  so  soon  as  they  were  got  near  the  walls, 
the  Thebans  face  about  The  Scirite,  seeing 
this,  retreated  back  faster  than  a  foot  pace,  sad 
not  one  of  them  lost  his  life  on  this  occasion. 
The  Thebans  however  erected  a  trophy,  since 
their  assailants  had  thus  retreated. 

Agesilaus,  as  it  was  now  high  time,  wheeled 
off,  and  encamped  his  army  on  the  very  ground 
where  he  had  before  seen  the  enemy  posted  in 
order  of  battle,  and  on  the  next  day  fed  then 
back  to  Thespie.  The  targeteers  in  the  pey 
of  Thebes  kept  following  close  in  his  rear,  aad 
were  calling  out  on  Chabriaa  for  not  keeping 
up  with  them,  when  the  Olynthian  horse  (for 
now  pursuant  to  oath  they  were  in  the  army) 
wheeled  about,  forced  them  up  an  ascent  by 
the  closeness  of  their  pursuit,  and  put  very 
many  of  them  to  the  sword:  for  foot-men, 
when  labouring  up  a  smooth  ascent,  are  quickly 
overtaken  by  horse. 

At  his  return  to  Thespia*,  Agesilaus  fband 
the  citizens  of  that  place  embroiled  in  sedition; 
and,  as  the  party  attached  to  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans were  for  putting  their  adversaries  to  death, 
amongst  whom  was  Meno,  he  would  not  sofler 
it.  On  the  contrary,  he  reconciled  them ;  and 
having  obliged  them  to  swear  not  to  hart  one 
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another,  he  then  repassed  Cithsron  and  got 
back  to  Megara.  At  Megara  he  disbanded  the 
confederates,  and  led  away  himself  the  domes- 
tic troops  to  Sparta. 

The  Thebans,  who  now  were  highly  dis- 
tressed by  a  scarcity  of  corn,  since  for  the  last 
two  years  they  had  not  reaped  the  produce  of 
their  soil,  send  out  proper  persons  on  board 
two  triremes  to  purchase  corn  at  Pagass,  giv- 
ing them  ten !  talents  for  the  purpose.  But 
Alcetas  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  was  now  in 
garrison  at  Orcus,  whilst  they  were  purchasing 
and  taking  in  their  corn,  manned  out  three  tri- 
remes, taking  all  possible  care  they  should  have 
so  intelligence  of  what  he  was  about.  And 
when  the  corn  was  carrying  off,  Alcetas  scizeth 
it  in  all  the  triremes,  and  took  prisoners  all  the 
persons  on  board,  who  were  not  fewer  than 
three  hundred.  And  these  his  prisoners  he 
conveyed  for  security  into  the  citadel  whero  he 
was  lodged  himself.  It  was  reported  that  a 
youth  of  Oreus,  remarkably  handsome,  follow- 
ed after  the  crowd  on  this  occasion;  and  Alce- 
tas walked  down  from  the  citadel  to  have  some 
conversation  with  him.  The  prisoners  there- 
fore, observing  this  negligence  of  his,  seize  the 
citadel,  and  the  town  revolts ;  and  now,  with- 
out obstruction,  the  Thebans  fetched  away  all 
the  corn. 

When  the  ensuing  spring  approached,  Agc- 
silaus  was  confined  to  his  bed  :  for  at  Megara, 
when  he  led  the  army  back  from  Thebes,  as 
he  was  going  up  from  the  temple  of  Venus  to 
the  hall  of  the  magistrates,  ho  burst  a  vein 
somewhere  in  the  inside  of  his  body,  and  the 
blood  flowed  down  from  it  into  his  sound  leg. 
His  ancle  became  excessively  swelled,  and  the 
pain  was  not  to  be  borne.  A  physician  there- 
fore from  Syracuse  lays  open  the  vein  upon  the 
ancle-bone.  The  blood,  having  thus  got  a 
▼ent,  continued  to  issue  for  a  whole  day  and 
night,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  arts,  the  flux 
could  not  be  stopped  till  he  fainted  away  ;  then 
indeed  it  ceased  entirely.  And  being  after- 
wards conveyed  to  Lacedcemon,  he  was  very 
ill  all  the  rest  of  that  summer,  and  all  the  next 
winter  too. 

However,  so  soon  as  it  was  spring,  the  La- 
cedemonians again  declared  an  expedition 
against  the  Thebans,  and  ordered  Cleombrotus 
to  command  the  array.     When  in  his  march 
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he  was  near  Citharon,  the  targcteers  advanced 
before  him  to  secure  the  eminence  above  the 
pass.  Some  of  the  Thebans  and  Athenians 
had  already  possessed  themselves  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  and  suffered  them  quietly 
to  mount  the  ascent  But  so  soon  as  they 
were  come  within  reach,  they  started  up,  pur- 
sued, and  slew  about  forty  of  them.  And  after 
this  repulse,  Cleombrotus,  judging  it  impossi- 
ble to  get  over  Into  the  dominions  of  Thebes, 
led  back  and  disbanded  the  army. 

An  assembly  of  the  confederates  was  held 
afterwards  at  Lacedaemon,  where  they  remon- 
strated at  large,  that  "  they  should  be  ruined  by 
such  a  sluggish  conduct  of  the  war.  The  La- 
cedemonians, if  they  pleased,  might  man  out 
a  much  larger  number  of  ships  than  the  Athe- 
nians, and  might  starve  their  city  into  a  sur- 
render. With  the  same  ships  they  might  also 
transport  the  land-army  against  Thebes :  or,  if 
they  had  rather,  might  march  through  Phocis ; 
or,  if  they  chose  it,  by  the  pass  of  Crusis."  In 
pursuance  of  these  remonstrances,  they  man- 
ned out  sixty  triremes,  and  Pollis  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  admiral.  And  indeed  such  as 
recommended  this  conduct  were  not  disap- 
pointed, for  by  it  the  Athenians  were  blocked 
up  at  sea.  Their  corn  ships  were  come  up  as 
fur  as  Gcrastus,  but  not  a  vessel  durst  stir  from 
thence,  as  the  fleet  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was 
on  the  stations  of  iEgina,  and  Ceos,  and  An- 
dros.  The  Athenians,  thus  convinced  they 
must  run  all  hazards,  went  on  board  their 
ships;  and,  coming  to  an  engagement  with 
Pollis,  they  gain  a  victory  at  sea  under  the 
command  of  Chabrias :  and  then  the  corn  was 
brought  in  safety  to  Athens. 

The  Lacedaemonians  preparing  now  to  trans- 
port the  land-army  against  the  Boeotians,  the 
I  Thebans  requested  the  Athenians  to  appear 
with  their  naval  force  on  the  coasts  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  judging  that,  would  the  Athenians 
comply,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Lace- 
decmonians  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  guard 
their  own  coast  with  all  the  confederate  cities 
that  lie  round  their  dominions,  and  to  send 
abroad  an  army  large  enough  to  make  head 
against  them.  The  Athenians,  still  full  of  re- 
sentment against  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the 
affair  of  Sphodrias,  having  manned  out  sixty 
ships,  and  chosen  Timotheus  for  commander, 
despatched  them  with  alacrity  against  Pelopon- 
nesus. And  now,  as  their  enemy  had  made 
no   irruption  into  the  territory   of    Thebes, 
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either  during  tne  oommand  of  Cteombrotas,  or 
whilst  Timotheos  wit  hovering  round  their 
eocsts,  the  Thebene  boldly  took  the  field  against 
their  neighboaring  cities,  end  retook  them  slL 
Timotheus,  alto,  after  coasting  round,  reduced 
Coreyra  without  Iom  of  time.  However  he 
reduced  none  to  slavery,  he  drove  none  into 
exile,  he  made  no  change  in  their  laws ;  and  by 
sneh  moderation  he  procured  the  good-will  of 
all  the  neighbouring  states.  And  now  the 
Lacedemonians  manned  out  their  ships  to 
cheek  Timotheu*,  and  sent  mem  to  sea  under 
the  command  of  Nicoloehos,  a  man  of  re- 
markable bravery.  He  was  no  sooner  within 
sight  of  the  ships  of  Timotheos,  than,  though 
six  ships  from  Ambracia  had  not  yet  joined 
Una,  and  he  had  under  his  command  but  fifty- 


five  against  sixty  under  TOnotheoe,  he  engaged 
without  any  hesitation.    He  was  indeed  de- 
tested in  the  battle,  and  Timotheos  erected 
a  trophy  at  iElyzia.    But  whilst  the  ships  of 
Timotheos  were  drawn  ashore  in  order  to  be 
repaired,   and  the  six  fresh  ships  from  Am- 
bracia   had    joined    Niootachoa,   he    smiled 
up  to  JEIyxia  where  Timotheos  was.    Bat 
as  the  latter  refused  to  come  oat  and  fight, 
Nicoloehus   also   erected   a   trophy   on  the 
nearest   island*     Yet,  when  Timotheos  had 
refitted  his  own  ships,  and  manned  out  seven] 
more  from  Coreyra,  his  total  number  amemu- 
ing  now  to  more  than  seventy,  he  beans 
far   superior  in  strength  el  sea.    He  mat 
away  to  Athens  tor  money ;  and  much  massy 
he  wanted,  for  he  had  many  ships. 
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L  Ths  Athenians  and  the  Lacedemonians 
were  thus  employed.  Bat  the  The  bans,  after 
they  had  reduced  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  marched 
into  Phocis.  The  Phocians  sent  away  am- 
bassadors to  Lacedsmon,  and  represented 
there,  that  without  a  speedy  aid  they  could  not 
avoid  submitting  to  the  Thebans.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  Lacedemonians  trans- 
ported by  sea  to  aid  them  their  king  Cleom- 
brotas,  having  under  him  four  brigades  and  a 
part  of  their  confederates. 

About  the  same  time  Polydamas  the  Phar- 
salian  also  arriveth  at  Lacedsmon  on  business 
to  the  state.  Polydamas  was  in  high  esteem 
all  over  Thessaly ;  and  in  his  own  city  of  Phar- 
salus  was  judged  so  honest  and  worthy  a  man, 
that  his  fellow-citizens,  who  had  been  embroiled 
in  a  sedition,  had  unanimously  agreed  as  the 
safest  expedient  to  entrust  their  citadel  to  his 
custody.  They  empowered  him  farther  to  re- 
ceive all  the  public  revenue,  and  make  such 
disbursements  for  sacrifices  and  other  points  of 
the  public  administration  as  were  according  to 
law.  Thus  provided  with  money,  he  procured 
an  effectual  guard  for  the  citadel,  and  at  every 
year's  end  passed  fair  accounts  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Nay,  whenever  the  public  money  fell 
abort,  he  advanced  his  own  for  the  necessary 
payments,  and  reimbursed  himself  again  when 
the  public  money  came  in.  And  more  than 
all  this,  he  lived  in  a  course  of  great  hospitality 
and  magnificence  too,  according  to  the  modes 
of  Thessaly.  When  Polydamas  therefore  was 
arrived  at  Lacedtemon,  he  spoke  as  folio weth  : 

«  Not  only  my  progenitors  from  time  imme- 
morial, but  I  myself  too,  Lacedemonians,  have 
been  your  public  host  and  constant  benefactor. 
1  have  therefore  a  right,  when  I  want  assist- 
since,  to  apply  to  you  for  it,  and  to  give  you 


notice  in  time  of  any  difficulty  that  starts  up 
and  may  prove  prejudicial  to  you  in  Thessaly. 

"  You  are  no  strangers,  I  am  well  assured, 
to  the  name  of  Jason  ;  for  he  is  a  man  of  great 
power,  and  in  high  reputation.  This  Jason, 
having  demanded  a  truce,  hath  had  a  confer- 
ence with  me,  in  which  he  discoursed  me  thus : 

"  You  may  judge,  Polydamas,  from  the  rea- 
sons I  am  going  to  lay  before  you,  whether  I 
am  not  able  to  reduce  Pharsalus  your  city  to 
my  obedience  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  I 
have  (said  he)  now  ready  to  act  with  me  the 
largest  number  of  the  most  powerful  cities  in 
Thessaly.  I  have  reduced  them  into  obedi- 
ence to  myself,  though  you  united  with  them 
in  carrying  on  a  war  against  roe.  You  know, 
further,  that  I  have  now  a  body  of  six  thou- 
sand foreigners  in  my  pay ;  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, no  city  in  this  part  of  the  world  can  in 
battle  be  a  match  for  them.  I  can  bring  (said 
he)  full  as  many  more  into  the  field  from  other 
places  in  my  own  subjection.  The  troops 
that  occasionally  take  the  field  from  Thessalian 
cities,  have  several  persons  amongst  them  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  several  not  yet  of  age  for 
service ;  and  small  is  the  number  of  those  be- 
longing to  any  city  whatever,  who  keep  them- 
selves in  proper  exercise  for  war.  But  not  a 
man  receiveth  my  pay,  who  is  not  able  to  un- 
dergo any  toil  as  well  as  myself." 

"  And  Jason  himself  (for  I  must  not  sup- 
press the  truth)  is  very  strong  by  natural  con- 
stitution, and  is  beside  habitually  hardy.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  not  a  day  passeth,  in  which  he 
doth  not  put  the  hardiness  of  his  men  to  trial. 
He  is  daily  in  armour,  and  daily  at  their  head, 
either  when  they  go  out  to  exercise,  or  go  out 
on  actual  service.  Such  of  his  mercena- 
ries as  he  nndeth  wtaYta  to  \«s«  ^Msfc^aS^a^* 
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throweth  wide;  but  such  ai  he  findeth  are 
eager  to  toil,  and  eager  to  face  the  dangers  of 
war,  he  distinguished!  by  an  assignment  of  paj 
twice,  thrice,  nay  four  times  aa  large  aa  the 
common,  besides  the  additional  presents  he 
maketh  them,  his  great  care  to  core  them  when 
they  are  sick,  and  the  handsome  funerals  he 
honoareth  them  with  if  they  die.  Thus  it  is, 
that  all  the  foreigners  in  Jason's  service  are 
perfectly  assured,  that  military  valour  affordeth 
all  the  honour  and  affluence  of  life. 

«  He  then  repeated  to  me  what  I  well  knew 
before,  that  the  Maracians,  Dolopians,  and 
Alcetas,  who  govern  in  Epirua,  were  already 
subject  to  his  orders, — What  reason  therefore 
(said  he)  have  I  to  be  frightened,  or  to  think 
I  am  not  able  to  reduce  you  Pharaaliana  too  1 
Yet  some  that  know  me  not  may  here  demand, 
Why  therefore  do  you  dally  1  why  do  you  not 
inarch  at  once  against  the  Pharaaliana  1  My 
answer,  is  plain  and  honest  truth,  because  I  had 
father  gain  you  by  a  willing  than  a  compelled 
submission.  For  should  you  act  with  me  upon 
compulsion,  you  will  for  ever  be  contriving  to 
do  me  mischief,  and  I  shall  for  ever  be  con- 
triving to  weaken  you  as  much  as  possibly  I 
can.  But  if  you  join  me  upon  the  motives  of 
persuasion,  it  is  plain  we  shall  be  ready  on 
both  sides  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  for  one 
another.  I  am  very  sensible,  Polydamas,  that 
Pharsalus,  your  own  native  city,  placeth  all 
confidence  in  you.  If  therefore  you  can  bring 
it  into  friendship  with  me,  I  give  you  my 
honour  (said  he)  I  will  make  you  next  after 
myself  the  greatest  man  in  Greece.  And  hear 
of  bow  much  good  I  offer  you  the  second  share ; 
and  believe  nothing  of  what  I  am  going  to  say, 
unless  your  own  reason,  upon  reflection,  con- 
vinced you  it  is  true.  This  therefore  is  cer- 
tainly clear,  that  if  Pharsalus  and  the  cities 
that  depend  upon  you,  will  act  in  union  with 
me,  I  may  easily  get  myself  declared  supreme 
governor  of  all  the  Thessalians.  It  is  equally 
certain,  that  when  Theesaly  shall  be  united 
under  one  head,  the  number  of  horsemen  riseth 
at  once  to  six  thousand,  and  the  number  of 
their  heavy -armed  to  more  than  ten  thousand 
men.  And  when  I  consider,  how  able-bodied 
and  how  brave  they  are  by  nature,  I  am  per- 
suaded that,  when  they  are  properly  disci- 
plined,  there  is  not  a  nation  to  whom  the  Thes- 
salians would  not  disdain  the  thoughts  of  sub- 
mitting. And  as  Theesaly  itself  is  a  country 
of  vast  extent,  no  sooner  are  they  united  under 


one  head,  than  all  the  nationa  around 
atantly  submit.  These  people  are  expert  m 
the  use  of  missive  weapon*;  and  hence  it  may 
be  judged,  that  our  armies  will  exceed  aM 
others  in  the  number  of  our  targeteera.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Boeotians,  and  all  other  people 
of  Greece  who  are  enemies  to  the) 
niana,  are  considerate*  with  me.  They 
profess  themselves  ready  to  act  under  my  gui- 
dance, provided  I  free  them  from  the  Lacede- 
monians. The  Athenians,  farther,  I  am  wet 
persuaded,  would  do  any  thing  in  the  world  ta 
be  taken  into  our  alliance.  But  I  think  it  wfll 
not  be  my  choice  to  be  at  friendship  with  them; 
since  I  judge  it  much  easier  aft  present  to  esta- 
blish an  empire  by  sea  then  by  land.  Whams? 
I  judge  solidly  or  not,  consider  whet  I  em 
going  to  add — When  we  are  masters  of  steat* 
donia,  from  whence  the  Atharriano  ssaehteav 
timber,  we  shall  be  able  to  build  e  much  laajsr 
number  of  ships  than  they.  And  shell  we  est 
be  able  to  man  these  ships  wish  much  ssssa 
expedition  than  the  Atheniane,  ee  wo 
many  vassals  amongst  us  capable  of  being  i 
good  seamen?  And  again,  shall  we  not  be  better 
able  to  victual  our  fleets,  we,  who  make  large 
asportations  of  our  corn  from  the  great  plenty 
we  enjoy,  than  the  Athenians  can  be,  who  hate 
not  enough  for  their  home  consumption  with- 
out buying  it  at  foreign  markets  1  In  mosey, 
too,  we  must  certainly  outdo  them,  since  ws 
are  not  to  squeese  it  from  a  parcel  of  patty 
islands,  but  can  collect  it  in  most  ample  mea- 
sure from  whole  nationa  on  the  continent; 
and  all  the  circumjacent  nations  are  subject  ta 
a  tribute,  when  the  government  of  ThesssJy  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  supreme  governor. 
You  yourself  know,  that  the  Persian  monarch, 
who  collects  his  tributes  not  from  islands  bat 
the  continent,  is  the  richest  men  upon  earth. 
And  this  very  monarch,  I  think,  I  could  redacs 
to  my  own  subjection  with  more  ease  thai 
even  Greece.  For  I  am  sensible,  that  m  all 
his  dominions  there  is  but  one  single  persoa 
who  takes  not  more  pains  to  be  a  slave  than  to 
be  free.  And  I  am  farther  sensible,  how  that 
monarch  was  reduced  to  the  lest  extremity  by 
so  small  a  force  as  marched  up  against  him 
under  Cyrus,  and  by  that  afterwards  nods? 
Agesilaus. 

«  When  Jason  had  run  over  all  these  points, 
my  answer  was — There  is  weight  assuredly  ia 
all  you  have  said.  But  for  us,  who  are  coo- 
federates  with  the  Laceda  montane  ami  witbeet 
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having  any  thing  to  lay  to  their  charge,  to  re- 
volt to  their  enemies,  seems  to  me  (said  I)  a 
point  that  I  shall  not  easily  comply  with.  He 
praised  my  ingenuity,  and  said  I  was  so  honest 
•  man  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
gain  my  friendship.  He  hath  therefore  given 
me  leave  to  repair  hither,  and  represent  the 
truth  to  you,  that  unless  we  readily  join  him, 
he  is  fully  determined  to  make  war  upon  the 
Fharsalians.  He  enjoined  me,  farther,  to  de- 
Band  assistance  from  you.  If  (said  he)  they 
grant  you  an  aid,  and  such  as  you  can  judge 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  make  head  against 
me,  bring  them  into  the  field  (said  he)  and  let 
ns  decide  by  battle  what  our  future  conduct 
must  be :  but,  in  case  they  give  you  not  a 
sufficient  aid,  your  country,  which  honourcth 
yon,  and  which  you  nobly  serve,  may  possi- 
bly have  ample  reason  to  censure  your  beha- 
viour. 

« It  is  frr  these  reasons,  that  I  am  come  now 
to  Lacedaunon,  and  have  given  an  exact  recital 
of  what  I  know  myself,  and  what  I  have  heard 
Jason  say.  And,  in  my  own  opinion,  Lacedae- 
monians, the  point  rests  here ; — If  actually  you 
can  send  an  army  thither,  in  aid  not  only  of  me 
but  of  the  rest  of  the  Thessalians,  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  war  against  Jason,  the  cities  will 
revolt  from  him.  For  they  are  all  in  great 
',  how  the  mighty  power  of  this  man  will 
But,  if  you  judge  that  a  body  of  new 
enfranchised  citizens  and  a  private  Spartan  to 
comrnand  will  suffice,  I  then  advise  you  not  to 
meddle  at  all.  For  rest  thoroughly  convinced, 
it  is  a  mighty  strength  you  are  to  struggle 
•gainst.  That  strength  will  be  under  the  con- 
duct of  an  able  commander ;  who,  when  the 
point  is  either  to  conceal,  or  prevent,  or  to 
posh,  will  be  generally  successful.  Ho  know- 
eth  how  to  act  as  well  by  night  as  by  day. 
On  en  emergency  he  will  take  cither  dinner  or 
supper  without  abating  his  activity.  He  never 
thinketh  it  time  to  take  his  repose,  till  he  is 
arrived  at  the  place  whither  he  resolved  to  go, 
or  hath  completed  the  point  he  was  determined 
to  complete.  He  hath  made  such  practices 
habitual  to  all  his  troops.  He  is  skilful  at 
gratifying  his  soldiers,  when  by  hardy  perseve- 
rance they  have  accomplished  any  point  of 
importance ;  so  that  all  who  serve  under  Jason 
have  learned  this  lesson,  that  pleasure  is  the 
effect  of  toil ;  though  as  to  sensual  pleasures, 
I  know  no  person  in  the  world  more  temperate 
than  Jason.    They  never  break  in  upon  his 


time ;  they  always  leave  him  leisure  to  do  what 
must  be  done. 

"  Consider  therefore  these  things ;  and  tell 
me,  in  the  manner  that  becometh  you,  what 
you  shall  be  able  to  do,  and  what  you  will  do  in 
this  affair." 

Polydamaa  spoke  thus,  and  the  Lacedemo- 
nians excused  themselves  from  giving  an  im- 
mediate answer.  Next  day  and  the  day  after, 
they  employed  themselves  in  calculating  how 
many  brigades  they  had  already  abroad  in  dif- 
ferent quarters,  and  how  many  ships  they  must 
keep  at  sea  to  make  head  against  the  fleet  of 
Athens,  and  what  was  requisite  for  the  war 
against  their  neighbouring  enemies.  And  then 
they  made  this  answer  to  Polydamaa,  that  "  at 
present  they  could  not  send  him  a  competent 
aid;  it  was  therefore  their  advice,  that  he 
should  return,  and  accommodate  both  the  pub- 
lic and  his  own  private  affairs  with  Jason  in 
the  best  manner  he  was  able."  And  Polyda- 
mas,  after  highly  commending  the  ingenuity  of 
the  state,  returned  to  Pharsalus. 

He  now  made  it  his  request  to  Jason,  not  to 
compel  him  to  surrender  the  citadel  of  the  Phar- 
salians,  which  he  would  fain  preserve  faithfully 
for  those  who  had  made  him  the  depositary  of 
it.  But  then  he  gave  his  own  sons  for  hos- 
tages, promising  he  would  persuade  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  act  in  hearty  concert  with  him,  and 
would  himself  co-operate  to  get  him  declared 
supreme  governor  of  Thessaly.  When  there- 
fore they  had  exchanged  securities  to  one 
another,  the  Pharsalians  had  a  peace  imme- 
diately granted  them,  and  Jason  was  soon  with- 
out opposition  appointed  supreme  governor  of 
all  Thessaly.  When  thus  invested  with  au- 
thority, he  fixed  the  number  of  horsemen  and 
number  of  heavy-armed,  that  every  city  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability  should  be  obliged  to 
maintain.  And  the  number  of  his  horsemen 
now,  including  his  confederates,  was  more  than 
eight  thousand,  his  heavy-armed  were  compu- 
ted to  be  twenty  thousand  at  least.  His  tar- 
geteers  were  numerous  enough  to  fight  all  other 
targeteers  in  the  world :  it  would  be  a  toil  to 
reckon  up  the  names  of  the  cities  to  which  they 
belonged.  He  also  ordered  the  people  that  lay 
round  Thessaly  to  send  in  their  tribute,  in  the 
same  manner  it  was  paid  during  the  supremacy 
of  Scopas.  And  in  this  manner  were  these 
things  brought  about.  I  now  return  again 
from  whence  I  digressed  to  give  this  account 
of  Jason. 
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II.    The  troops  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  ■ 
confederates  were  now  assembled  in  Phocis ; 
bat  the  Thebans,  after  withdrawing  into  their 
own  territory,  guarded  all  the  passes.     In  the 
meantime  the   Athenians,  seeing  how   much 
they  had  contributed  towards  the  power  of  the 
Thebans,  who  notwithstanding  paid  nothing  in  ; 
return  for  the  support  of  their  fleet,  and  finding  ' 
themselves  exhausted  by  the  vast  taxes  they  paid  ' 
and  by  the  piratical  cruizes  from  iEgina,  and 
the  guard  of  their  lands,  became  highly  desi- 
rous of  bringing  the  war  to  an  end.     Accord-  j 
ingly   they  sent  ambassadors   to  Laceds?mon, 
and  made  a  peace.     Two  of  these  ambassadors 
set  sail  immediately  from  Lacedsmon  in  pur- 
suance of  an  order  from  Athens,  and  command- 
ed Timotheus  to  return  home  with  the   fleet, 
since  now  there  was  a  peace.     But  in  his  home- 
ward passage  he  landed  all  the  exiles  from  Za- 
cynthus  on  their  own  isle.     But  no  sooner  had 
the  other  Zacynthians  sent  notice  to  Laced jd- 
mon  of  this  action  of  Timotheus,  than  the  Lace- 
daemonians resolved  that  "  the  Athenians  had 
committed  injustice,"  prepared  again  to  send 
out  a  fleet,  and  ordered  the  equipment  of  sixty 
ships  from  Lacedsemon  itself,  Corinth,  Lcucas, 
Ambracia,  Elis,    Zacynthus,  Achcca,  Epidau- 
rus,  Troezcn,  Hermione,  and  Haliac.     Having 
next  declared  Mnasippus  admiral  of  this  fleet, 
they  ordered  him  to  take  due  care  of  every  thing 
within  that  sea,  and  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Corcyra.     They  sent  also  to  Dionysius,  repre- 
senting to  him,  that  it  was  by  no  means  for  his 
interest,  that   Corcyra  should  remain   in  the 
power  of  the  Athenians. 

And  now  when  the  whole  fleet  was  got  to- 
gether, Mnasippus  sailed  for  Corcyra.  He  had 
with  him,  besides  the  troops  from  Lacedrcmon, 
a  body  of  mercenaries  in  number  not  less  than 
fifteen  hundred.  When  he  had  landed  in  Cor- 
cyra, he  was  master  of  all  the  country.  He  ruin- 
ed their  estates,  so  beautifully  cultivated  and  so 
finely  plauted.  He  demolished  the  magnificent 
houses  built  upon  them,  in  the  cellars  of  which 
their  wines  were  lodged.  His  soldiers  are  report- 
ed on  this  occasion  to  have  grown  so  nice  in  pa- 
late, that  they  would  not  drink  any  wine  that 
had  not  an  odoriferous  flavour.  Slaves  also  and 
cattle  in  vast  abundance  were  taken  in  the  ad- 
jacent country.  At  length  he  had  encamped 
with  his  land-forces  on  a  hill,  which  had  the 
country  behind  it,  about  '  five  stadia  from  the 

*  About  half  a  mile. 


city,  in  order  to  intercept  any  aid  from  tfct 
country  that  might  endeavour  to  enter  the  city; 
and  had  further  stationed  his  fleet  on  either 
side  of  the  city,  as  he  judged  would  best  enabfe 
them  to  discover  and  stop  in  time  whatever  ap- 
proached by  sea ;  and,  beside  all  this,  he  kept 
a  guard  at  sea  before  the  harbour,  when  tht 
weather  was  not  too  tempestuous.  In  ink 
manner  he  kept  the  city  close  blocked  up. 

And  now  the  Corey  reans,  who  could  recerfs 
none  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  since  they 
were  all  in  the  enemy's  possession,  who  could 
have  nothing  imported  by  sea,  as  their  enemies 
were  also  masters  there,  were  in  great  distress 
They  sent  to  the  Athenians,  and  requested  i 
speedy  aid.  They  remonstrated  to  them,  «  How 
vastly  they  needs  must  suffer,  if  they  were  Una 
deprived  of  Corcyra,  or  resigned  so  great  a 
strength  to  their  enemies !  No  state  in  Greece, 
excepting  Athens,  had  so  much  shipping,  or  so 
much  wealth.  The  city  of  Corcyra  was  finely 
situated  in  respect  to  the  bay  of  Corinth,  and 
the  cities  which  stood  upon  that  bay ;  finely 
situated  too  for  annoying  the  coast  of  Laconia; 
and  most  finely  indeed  in  respect  to  the  conti- 
nent beyond  it,  and  the  passage  from  Sicily  to 
Peloponnesus." 

The  Athenians,  after  listening  to  these  re- 
monstrances, agreed  it  was  a  point  deserving 
all  their  care,  and  despatch  away  Stesicles  with 
six  hundred  tnrgcteers  to  take  upon  him  the 
command,  and  begged  Alcetas  to  transport  ind 
land  them  in  Corcyra.  Accordingly  they  were 
landed  by  night  somewhere  upon  that  island, 
and  get  into  the  city.  They  decreed  far- 
ther, to  man  out  sixty  ships ;  and,  by  a  majo- 
rity of  hands,  elected  Timotheus  to  command 
them.  But,  not  being  able  to  man  them  at 
home,  Timotheus  sailed  to  the  islands,  and  en- 
deavoured there  to  complete  his  crews ;  judging 
it  no  trifling  matter  to  stand  away  hastily  against 
a  fleet  so  well  prepared  as  was  that  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  Athenians,  who  now  thought  he  was 
wasting  the  precious  time,  and  ought  at  once  to 
have  made  his  passage,  grew  out  of  all  patience 
with  him,  and  suspending  his  command,  chosa 
i  Iphicrates  in  his  room.  Iphicrates,  so  soon  as 
he  was  appointed  to  command,  completed  his 
I  crews  with  high  expedition,  obliging  all  cap- 
tains of  ships  to  exert  themselves.  He  press- 
ed into  the  service,  by  public  permission,  what- 
ever ships  were  found  upon  the  Attic  coasts, 
nay  even  the  Salaroinian  and  the  Poralus,  cur- 
ing "  if  things  succeeded   well  at  Corcyra,  ht 
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would  fend  them  beck  plenty  of  ships.*'  And 
the  number  of  his  ships  amounted  at  last  to 
seventy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Corcyreans  were  so 
sorely  pressed  with  (amine  that  vast  numbers 
of  them  deserted  to  the  enemy,  insomuch  that 
Mnasippus  at  length  made  public  proclamation, 
that  **  all  deserters  should  be  sold  at  public 
sale."     But  as  this  put  no  stop  to  their  deser- 
tion, he  at  last  scourged  them,  and  then  drove 
them  back.    Yet  the  besieged  would  not  again 
receive  any  slaves  into  the  town,  so  that  many 
of  them  perished  without  the  walls.    Mnasip- 
pus, therefore,  seeing  these  things,  imagined  he 
was  already  only  not  in  possession  of  the  city. 
He  therefore  made  new  regulations  in  regard  to 
his  mercenaries,  and  forced  some  of  them  to 
leave  the  service  without  their  pay.    And  to 
those  whom  he  still  kept  with  him,  he  was  al- 
ready two  months  in   arrear,  though,  as  was 
said,  he  was  in  no  want  of  money ; .  for  several 
of  the  cities  sent  money  over  to  him  instead  of 
troops,  as  the  expedition  was  across  the  sea. 
Bat  now  the  besieged  saw  plainly  from  the 
turrets,  that  the  guards  did   their  duty  with 
more  negligence  than  before,  and  that  the  men 
straggled  in  a  careless  manner  about  the  coun- 
try.   They  therefore  sallied  out  upon  them  sud- 
denly, and  took  some  prisoners,  and  some  they 
slew.     Mnasippus,  perceiving  this,  caught  up 
his  arms  in  an  instant,  and  marched  with  all 
the  heavy-armed  he  had  to  their  succour,  and 
fcave  orders  to  the  superior  and  inferior  officers 
of  the  mercenaries  to  lead   out   their  troops. 
But  some  of  these  inferior  officers  having  an- 
swered, that  "  it  would  not  be  easy  to  bring 
soldiers  out  in  proper  discipline  who  could  get 
no  pay,"  he  struck  one  of  them  with  his  staff 
and  another  with  his  spear.  And  thus  at  length 
they  all  come  out  into  the  field,  though  without 
any  spirit  at  all,  and  with  a  hearty  detestation 
of  Mnasippus,  the  worst  temper  in  the  world 
for  men  going  to  fight     When  he  had  drawn 
them  up  in  order  of  battle,  he  put  the  enemy 
to  flight  that  were  drawn  up  between  him  and 
the  gates,  and  followed  briskly  in  pursuit   But 
the   pursued,  when  they  were  near  the  wall, 
made  a  wheel,  and  kept  galling  him  from  the 
tombs  with  their  darts  and  javelins.     And  an- 
other party,  sallying  out  at  another  gate,  pour 
down  in  great  numbers  on  the  extremity  of  his 
line.     The   men   posted    there,  as  they  were 
drawn  up  but  eight  in  file,  judged  the  point  of 
their  line  to  be  quite  too  weak,  and  endeavour- 
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ed  to  make  a  wheel.  But  they  had  no  sooner 
begun  to  fall  back,  than  the  enemy  broke  in 
upon  them  as  if  they  were  flying,  and  they 
made  no  attempt  to  recover  their  ranks.  Such 
too  as  were  posted  nearest  to  them  took  in- 
stantly to  flight  Mnasippus  in  the  mean 
time  was  not  able  to  assist  the  routed  part  of  his 
line,  as  the  enemy  was  lying  hard  upon  him  in 
front ;  he  was  every  moment  left  with  fewer  and 
fewer  men.  And  at  last  the  enemy,  gathering 
into  a  body,  made  a  general  attack  upon  those 
remaining  with  Mnasippus,  who  were  very  few. 
The  heavy-armed  of  the  enemy  seeing  how  the 
case  stood,  now  made  a  sally  ;  and  after  killing 
Mnasippus,  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  con- 
tinued the  pursuit  The  whole  cump  and  the 
entrenchment  were  in  great  danger  of  being 
taken,  had  not  the  pursuers  judged  it  advisable 
to  retreat,  when  they  saw  the  great  crowd  of 
people  got  together  within  the  camp,  whom, 
though  servants  and  slaves,  they  judged  might 
be  serviceable  in  its  defence.  And  then  the 
Corcyreans  erected  a  trophy,  and  restored  the 
dead  under  truce. 

The  besieged,  after  this,  were  in  the  highest 
spirits,  whilst  the  besiegers  were  •  in  total  de- 
jection. For  now  it  was  reported,  that  Iphi- 
crates  was  only  not  at  hand,  and  the  Corcy- 
reans actually  manned  out  their  ships.  But 
Hypermenes,  who  was  at  present  in  the  com- 
mand, since  he  had  been  lieutenant  to  Mnasip- 
pus, ordered  every  ship  to  be  immediately  man- 
ned, and  standing  round  with  them  to  the  en- 
trenchment of  the  camp,  shipped  all  the  slaves 
and  treasure  on  board,  and  sent  them  off.  He 
staid  on  shore,  with  the  marines  and  such  of  the 
soldiers  as  yet  remained,  to  guard  the  entrench- 
ments. And  at  last  even  these,  though  with  the 
utmost  disorder,  got  on  board  the  ships  and  put 
out  to  sea,  leaving  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  wine,  and  many  slaves  and 
sick  persons  behind  them.  They  were  in  a 
terrible  fright,  lest  they  should  be  caught  upon 
the  island  by  the  Athenians.  And  in  fact  they 
all  got  safe  over  to  Leucas. 

But  Iphicrates,  when  once  he  had  begun  the 
passage,  kept  at  the  same  time  advancing  in  his 
course,  and  preparing  his  whole  fleet  for  engage- 
ment He  had  left  behind  him  the  great  masts 
at  setting  out,  as  standing  away  for  battle.  He 
also  made  very  little  use  of  his  sails  even  when 
the  wind  was  favourable.  He  made  the  passage 
by  the  oar ;  and  so  kept  the  bodies  of  his  men 
in  excellent  order,  and  Yn*  %\\\^%Sxv  vcwwcvxaa- 
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tion.  Whenever  the  totem  win  to  had  for 
their  dinner  or  rapper,  he  led  the  fleet  in  a  line 
•-heed  over-against  the  piece ;  then  making  * 
tack,  and  bringing  the  heeda  of  hie  vessels  in 
a  direct  line  with  the  ahore,  he  gave  a  signal 
for  mil  to  make  the  beat  of  their  way  to  land. 
A  great  advantage  thence  accrued  to  anch  aa 
could  first  take  in  their  water  or  what  else  they 
wanted,  and  first  finish  their  meai.  A  great 
punishment  likewise  foil  upon  snehns  were 
last  on  these  occasions,  because  they  got  a  lees 
quantity  of  whatever  they  wanted,  since  they 
were  obliged  to  put  out  to  sea  again  when 
the  signal  waa  given.  For  it  followed  of 
coarse,  that  anch  aa  landed  first  bad  leisure 
enough  for  all  their  occasions,  whilst  the  last 
.were  grievously  hurried.  And  whenever  he 
landed  at  meal-time  on  the  shore  of  the  ene- 
my, he  posted  advanced  guards,  aa  waa  proper, 
at  land :  and  raising  the  masts  in  his  ships, 
placed  sentinels  on  their  tope.  These  latter 
therefore  had  generally  a  much- more  extensive 
view  by  being  thus  mounted  aloft  than  men 
who  stand  upon  level  ground.  And  wherever 
he  supped  or  refreshed  his  men,  he  suffered  no 
fire  to  be  kindled  in  the  night-time  within  his 
encampment,  but  fixed  his  lights  in  the  front 
of  bis  station,  that  nobody  might  approach 
without  being  discovered.  Oftentimes,  too, 
when  the  weather  was  calm,  he  put  out  again 
to  sea  so  soon  as  supper  was  over ;  and  if  a 
gale  sprung  up,  the  men  took  some  repose 
whilst  the  vessels  kept  going  before  the  wind. 
But  if  they  were  obliged  to  row,  he  made 
them  take  rest  by  turns.  In  the  day-time,  di- 
recting the  course  by  signals,  he  one  while  ad- 
vanced in  the  line  a-head,  and  another  while 
in  the  line  a-breast  By  this  means,  and  du- 
ring the  passage,  having  acquired  all  needful 
skill  for  engaging,  they  arrived  in  the  sea  of 
which  tbey  imagined  the  enemy  were  masters. 
They  frequently  dined  and  supped  upon  the 
enemy's  land;  but  as  Iphicrates  was  solely 
intent  upon  doing  what  must  needs  be  done, 
he  prevented  all  attacks  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  he  again  put  to  sea,  and  proceeded  in 
his  passage.  About  the  time  that  Mnasippus 
was  killed  he  was  got  to  Sphagee  of  Laconia. 
Advancing  from  thence  to  the  coast  of  Elis, 
and  passing  by  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus,  he 
came  to  an  anchor  near  the  place  called  Icthya. 
The  next  day  he  proceeded  from  thence  to 
Cephallene,  with  his  fleet  so  ranged  and  pro- 
ceeding in  their  course,  that  every  thing  need- 
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beuucjeasary  to  engage.  He  heard  faaiaai  at 
the  death  of  Mnasippus,  yet  from  none  ft* 
could  attest  its  truth;  ho  enspaUiji  kmj 
given  out  on  purpose  to  deceive  ham,  ejsi'tml 
upon  hie  guard.  Howevai,  ^wjaun  "annul  ft 
Cephallene,  he  viae  them  nimilnmi  of  flu 
truth,  and  stopped  to  retYenh  has 
sensible,  indeed,  that  when****  m 
engagement,  exereiee  and  diactnmw  ;am  am> 
stantly  enforced.  But  I 
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therefore  himself  in  person  to  took : 
places  on  the  coast,  from  whence  the  apeaeata 
of  these  ships  might  be  descried,  end  the  ef> 
nals  made  to  notify  it  might  be  seen  ■  ue 
city  ;  and  there  he  posted  sentinels,  iiMtnwiei 
by  him  in  what  manner  to  make  their  sigaaa, 
when  the  enemy  approached  or  came  to  anchor 
He  then  ordered  twenty  captains  of  hie  oat 
fleet  to  be  ready  to  follow  him  at  the  caU  of 
the  herald  ;  and  gave  out  that  anch  as' 
ready  at  the  call  must  not  complain  at 
punished  for  their  neglect.  80  soon  as  no 
signal  was  made  that  these  ships  wen  ap» 
proaching,  and  the  herald  had  made  the  caO, 
such  diligence  ensued  as  caused  a  fine  spectec* 
indeed ;  for  not  a  man  of  thoae  who  weie  to 
act  upon  this  occasion,  but  ran  full  speed  as 
board  his  ship.  Having  now  stood  away  ta 
the  spot  where  the  ships  of  the  enemy  were  ar- 
rived, he  findeth  that  from  the  rest  of  ta* 
aquadron  the  men  were  already  got  on  shors, 
whilst  Melsnippus  the  Rhodian  waa  caffiaf, 
out  upon  them  by  no  means  to  linger  taste, 
and  himself  with  all  his  crew  on  board  wsf 
getting  out  to  sea.  Melanippue  by  this  msaat 
escaped,  though  he  met  with  the  ships  of  Ipa> 
crates :  but  all  the  Syracusan  ships  were  takes 
with  their  crews.  And  Iphicrates,  after  cat- 
ting off  the  beaks  of  these  ships,  brought  then 
into  the  harbour  of  Corcyra.  He  then  fixed  a 
certain  sum  which  each  of  the  prisoners  mast 
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pay  for  his  ransom,  except  Anippus  their  com- 
mander. Him  he  confined  under  a  close  guard, 
as  if  he  expected  a  vast  sum  for  him,  or  other- 
wise would  sell  him.  Anippus  was  so  highly 
chagrined  at  this  usage,  that  he  chose  to  die  by 
his  own  hand.  And  Iphicrates,  taking  secu- 
rity from  the  Corcyreans  for  the  payment  of 
their  ransom,  gave  their  liberty  to  the  rest 

He  after  this  subsisted  his  mariners  by  em- 
ploying them  in  works  of  tillage  for  the  Corcy- 
reana,  but  with  the  targetecrs  and  heavy-armed 
of  the  fleet  be  passed  over  himself  to  Acarnania. 
He  there  gave  aid  to  all  such  of  the  cities  in 
friendship  aa  needed  it,  and  made  war  upon 
the  Tburians,  a  very  warlike  people,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  place  strongly  fortified.  Then 
fetching  away  the  fleet  from  Corcyra,  now 
consisting  of  about  ninety  ships,  he  went  first 
to  CephaUene  to  raise  contributions,  and  ex- 
acted them  from  all  persons,  whether  willing 
or  unwilling.  He  then  prepared  to  lay  waste 
me  territory  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  to  re- 
the  other  cities  of  the  enemy  in  those 
if  they  desired  it,  by  an  accommodation ; 
but  if  they  stood  out,  by  war.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  a  deal  of  commendation  to  bestow 
en  Iphicrates  for  his  conduct  during  this  com- 
mand, but  above  all  for  getting  Callistratus  the 
popular  haranguer,  a  man  not  easy  to  be  ma- 
naged, and  Chabrias,  who  was  reckoned  an  ex- 
cellent general,  associated  with  him  in  it  For 
if  he  judged  them  men  of  sense,  and  therefore 
desired  to  be  assisted  with  their  counsel,  in  my 
opinion  he  acted  the  prudent  part :  or,  in  case 
he  regarded  them  as  enemies,  why  then  he 
showed  his  noble  spirit,  in  being  thus  confident 
mat  they  should  discern  no  bad  management 
and  no  negligence  in  him.  And  these  were 
the  acts  of  Iphicrates. 

III.  But  the  Athenians,  who  now  saw  their 
friends  the  Platieans  driven  out  of  Bccotia, 
and  forced  to  take  refuge  at  Athens,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Thespire  offering  their  petitions, 
that  "  they  (the  Athenians)  would  not  stand 
quiet  and  let  them  be  stripped  of  their  city," 
could  no  longer  approve  the  conduct  of  the 
Thebans.  They  were  restrained  by  shame 
from  an  open  rupture,  and  by  the  reflection  too 
that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  their  own  in- 
terest. Yet  they  positively  refused  to  act  any 
more  in  participation  with  them,  when  they 
saw  them  invade  the  Phocians  who  had  long 
been  in  friendship  with  the  state  of  Athens, 
and  utterly  destroying  cities  that  had  been 


faithful  in  the  war  with  the  Barbarians,  and 
steadily  attached  to  themselves.  The  people 
of  Athens  were  now  persuaded  to  pass  a  de- 
cree for  negotiating  a  peace,  and  accordingly 
sent  in  the  first  place  ambassadors  to  Thebes, 
with  an  invitation  to  go  with  them  to  Lacedm- 
mon,  if  it  suited  their  own  inclinations,  about 
a  peace.  And  then  they  despatched  away  their 
own  ambassadors.  The  persons  chosen  for 
this  employ  were  Callias  the  son  of  Hipponi- 
cus,  Autoclcs  the  son  of  Strombichides,  De- 
mostratus  the  son  of  Aristophon,  Aristocles, 
Cephisodotus,  Melanopus,  Lycanthus.  When 
they  were  admitted  to  audience  before  the 
council  of  state  at  Lacedrcmon  and  the  con- 
federates, Callistratus  the  popular  haranguer 
was  with  them.  He  had  promised  Iphicrates, 
if  he  would  give  him  his  dismission,  either  to 
procure  him  money  for  his  fleet,  or  to  make  a 
peace ;  he  accordingly  had  been  at  Athens,  and 
solicited  a  peace.  But  when  they  were  intro- 
duced to  the  council  of  state  at  Lacedemon 
and  the  confederates,  Callias,  whose  office  it 
was  to  bear  the  torch  in  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, was  the  first  that  spoke.  He  was  a  man 
that  took  as  much  delight  in  praising  himself 
as  in  being  praised  by  others.  He  began  on 
this  occasion,  and  spoke  to  this  effect : 

44 1  am  not,  Lacedaemonians,  the  only  person 
of  my  family,  who  hath  been  the  public  host 
of  your  community.  My  father  and  his  father 
too  were  so  before  me,  and  delivered  the  ho- 
nour down  to  me  as  the  privilege  of  my  birth. 
I  am  desirous  too  to  persuade  you  all,  that 
Athens  hath  continually  persisted  in  showing 
favour  to  us.  For,  whenever  there  is  war,  our 
Athens,  our  own  community,  chooseth  us  to 
command  their  armies;  and  when  peace  is 
again  desired,  sendeth  us  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
Nay,  twice  already  have  I  been  at  Lacedsmon 
to  negotiate  accommodations;  both  times  so 
successfully,  that  I  made  peace  between  us  and 
you.  I  am  now  a  third  time  employed,  and 
think  I  have  more  abundant  reason  than  ever 
to  depend  on  a  mutual  reconciliation.  For 
now  I  see  clearly,  that  you  are  not  intent  upon 
one  system  and  we  upon  another ;  but  both  of 
us  are  united  in  indignation  for  the  ruin  of 
Platxa  and  Thespis.  What  therefore  can 
hinder  men,  whose  sentiments  are  exactly  the 
same,  from  choosing  to  be  friends  rather  than 
enemies  to  one  another  t 

"  It  is  indeed  the  part  of  wise  men,  not 
hastily  to  have  recourse  to  aitoa,  csww^ssw^ 
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.  But  when  their 
,ti  of  thing!  tix«u  coincide,  will  it  not 
b«  wonderful  indeed,  if  each  persons  cannot 
agree  about  ■  peace  1  Common  justice,  it  is 
tnie,  hath  always  laid  it  as  a  ...ity  upon  us, 
never  to  make  war  npoii  one  another.  For  it 
ia  acknowledged  by  all  the  world,  that  oar 
progenitor  Triptolemn*  communicated  the  in- 
efrable  mysteries  of  Cms  end  Proserpine  to 
Hercules  your  founder,  and  to  the  Dioscuri ' 
your  countrymen,  the  first  lime  he  did  it  to 
foreigner* ;  and  Peloponnesus  wis  the  first 
foreign  land  on  which  he  generally  bestowed  the 
fruits  of  Gere*.  How,  therefore,  could  itbe  just, 
that  you  should  ever  in  a  hostile  manner 
upon  the  lands  and  range  the  fruits  of  those 
from  whom  yon  first  received  jour  seed 
that  we  over  should  with,  that  the  very  people 
on  whom  we  bestowed  it,  should  not  enjoy  in 
highest  plenty  the  needful  auatenance  of  life  1 
But  if  the  fate*  decree  that  war  must  take  place 
amongst  mankind,  it  i<  our  part  to  begin  it 
ajl  occasion*  with  the  utmost  reluctance ;  and, 
when  once  begun,  to  bring  it  to  an  end  with 
our  utmost  expedition." 

After  him  Autocles,  who  km  looked  upon 
as  an  orator  of  greet  art  und  address,  harangued 
them  thus : 

11 1  am  going  to  say  aortic  tilings,  Lacedemo- 
nians, which  I  am  very  sensible  you  will 
hear  with  pleasure.  But  I  am  well  persuaded, 
that  men  who  are  desirous  of  peace,  and  to  set- 
tle that  peace  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be 
of  lasting  continuance,  should  not  be  ally  in 
pulling  one  another  in  remembrance  of  the  rea- 
sons of  the  previous  ware.  You,  Lacedemoni- 
ans, are  ever  giving  out,  that  Ihc  cities  of  Greece 
ought  to  be  free  and  independent ;  whilst  after 
all,  yourselves  are  the  greatest  hinderera  of  the 
freedom  and  independence.  The  very  first 
condition  you  make  with  all  the  cities  tin 
tar  into  your  confederacy  is,  that  they  shall 
march  along  with  you  wheresoever  you  lead 
them.  Andean  this  in  any  shape  be  consis- 
tent with  freedom  and  independence !  You 
declare  enemies  what  people  you  please,  with' 
out  any  previous  consullstion  of  your  confede- 
rates i  and  then  lead  on  the  latter  to  maki 
upon  them  ;  insomuch  that  these  free  and  inde- 
pendent people,  as  they  era  called,  are  often 
obliged  to  take  the  field  against  men  to  whom 
they  bear  the  moat  benevolent  affection. 

■  Carta  sad  FaUni. 


»  Again,  and  what  of  all  things  ia  ratal  n 
pugnanttoa  state  of  freedom  and  indeptodcoa, 
you  establish  in  some  cities  the  governor 
tan,  and  in  others  of  thirty  persons.  Yi 
no  care  at  ail  thai  these  governors  should  ruli 
according  to  laws,  but  merely  that  by  oppres- 
sive methods  they  keep  the  cities  in  fnsi  [ob- 
jection to  yourselves.  In  a  word,  yon  have  con- 
vinced mankind,  that  not  a  polity  but  s  tyranny 
ia  most  agreeable  to  your  own  inclinations. 

"  When,  farther,  the  Persian  monarch  a\ 
fled  his  pleasure  that  the  cities  ehould  be  6w 
end  independent,  you  then  made  Irtoi  sad 
open  declarations  that  the  Thebans  could  iu 
no  wise  be  judged  to  conform  to  the  kinc'i  in- 
tention, unless  they  permuted  each  single  cj 
to  be  master  of  itself,  and  to  make  use  of  law 
of  their  own  proper  choice.  And  yet,  won 
you  bad  seised  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  in 
would  not  su  Her  evert  these  Thebans  to  I*  Be*. 
and  independent. 

"  Men,  let   ma  add,  who  sinotrely 
peace,  ought  not  to  expect    fro™    e 
thorough  compliance  with  their  own  da 
whilst  they  manifest  an  ambition  to  onsjoaial 
power  to  themselves." 

When  Autoclca  had  spoken  thus,  the  eo 
quence  was,  not  only  a  general  silence  in  tla 
assembly,  but  an  inward  pleasure  in  the  kesrst 
of  those  who  were  displeased  at  the  Lacede- 
monian conduct. 

But  after  him  Callistrstus  spoke  : 

think  that  I  could  truly  ever,  that  nethssj 
wrong  hath  been  done  either  by  yon  or  by  as. 
And  I  am  as  tar  from  thinking,  on  the  otVr 
hand,  that  all  intercourse  must  for  ever  hi 
atopped  with  men  who  once  do  wrong;  bersaar 
I  cannot  see  any  mortal  alive  who  goeth  through 
life  without  committing  some  oflence.  It  it 
rather  my  opinion,  that  aometimca 
have  offended  become  afterwards  n 
able  and  better  tempered,  especially  if  they 
have  been  chastised  for  thoars  o- 
Athenian*  have  been.  1st 
your  behaviour, 
want  of  temper  and  reflection,  for  which  yea 
have  since  been  abundantly  crossed.  Bat  I 
shall  produce  no  other  instance  of  this  at  ■»• 
sent  than  your  seizure  of  the  citadel  of  Thebes, 
And  hence  it  is,  since  this  flagrant  injury  yea 
did  the  Thebana,  that  all  the  cities,  in  who* 
favour  yon  once  so  earnestly  exerted  yonnelvei 
to  restore  them  to  freedom  and,  independence, 
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have  united  with  the  Tbebana  against  you. 
I  hope  you  ere  now  convinced,  how  prejudi- 
cial it  is  to  greep  et  too  much  power,  and  are 
for  the  future  to  use  moderation, 
to  be  steady  in  reciprocal  friendship  with 


«  There  ere  people,  I  know,  who,  intending 
to  dissuade  yon  from  a  peace  with  us,  mis- 
chievously insinuate,  that  we  ask  it  not  from 
sincerity  of  heart,  but  are  brought  hither  by 
tfce  fears  we  are  under,  lest  Antalcidas  may 
ictiuu  with  a  fresh  supply  of  money  from  the 
king  of  Persia.  But  consider,  and  be  con- 
vinced, that  such  people  are  arrant  triflers. 
n»  king,  it  is  well  known,  hath  told  us  in 
writing,  that  all  the  cities  in  Greece  should  be 
left  free  and  independent  For  our  own  parts, 
w*  conform  both  in  word  and  deed  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  king.  What  reason  have  we 
tfawefoie  to  apprehend  any  thing  from  him  1 
la  there  a  person  so  weak  as  to  imagine,  that 
the  king  had  rather  subject  himself  to  a  vast 
expense,  and  only  to  make  other  people  great, 
than  to  accomplish  what  he  thinketh  is  best 
for  himself,  without  making  any  expense  at 
all  1  Be  it  so.  For  what  reason  then  are  we 
hither  1  Not  because  we  are  totally 
;  yourselves  may  perceive  the  con- 
trary, if  you  will  survey  the  present  situation 
of  our  affairs  at  sea,  and  if  you  will  survey  the 
situation  of  them  too  at  land.  But  what  then 
is  our  meaning  ?  It  is  plain  to  be  discerned, 
since  there  are  several  of  the  confederates  who 
Behave  in  such  a  manner  as  can  be  pleasing 
Hther  to  us  nor  to  you.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
chief  motive  may  be,  to  communicate  our 
awn  sentiments  of  things  to  you,  in  requital 
aW  the  kindness  you  did  us  in  preserving 
Athene. 

«  But  at  present  I  shall  only  insist  on  the 
point  of  reciprocal  interest.  It  is  true  of  all 
the  cities  of  Greece,  that  some  by  principle  are 
■ore  attached  to  us,  and  some  to  you :  it  is 
ate  case  in  every  city,  one  party  declares  for 
the  Lacedemonian  and  another  for  the  A 1  he- 
interest  If  we  therefore  unite  in  friend- 
lip  with  one  another,  from  what  quarter  can 
We  with  reason  expect  any  effectual  opposition  ? 
For  who  in  good  truth  is  the  person  who, 
when  yon  are  our  friends,  can  presume  st  do- 
ing us  Athenians  any  harm  by  land  ?  And 
who  will  dare  to  annoy  you  Lacedaemonians  by 
eesu  when  we  are  cheerful  and  warm  in  your 
rice!     Wars,  it  must  be  granted,  are  for 
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ever  breaking  out  between  us;  and  accommo- 
dations, as  we  well  know,  are  soon  again 
brought  on.  And,  though  it  be  not  our  case 
at  present,  yet  the  case  will  happen  again  and 
again,  that  we  shall  be  desirous  of  a  peace  with 
you.  But  what  reason  csn  there  be  to  put  off 
our  reconciliation  to  that  distant  day,  when, 
through  the  weight  of  distress,  we  msy  be 
grown  quite  desperate,  rather  than  to  settle  all 
things  by  an  immediate  peace,  before  any  irre- 
mediable disaster  hath  taken  place  1  For  my 
part,  I  ingenuously  own  it,  I  never  could  com- 
mend those  champions  in  the  public  games, 
who,  after  a  series  of  victory,  and  a  large  ac- 
quisition of  glory,  are  so  litigiously  ambitious 
of  more,  that  they  can  never  stop,  till  they  are 
shamefully  beaten,  and  compelled  to  forego  the 
lists  for  ever  after.  Nor  can  I  commend  those 
gamesters  who,  after  having  gained  the  stake, 
will  suffer  it  to  be  doubled,  and  throw  again. 
Most  of  those  who  play  with  so  mnch  avidity, 
I  have  seen  reduced  to  utter  beggary.  We 
ought  therefore  to  catch  instruction  from  such 
examples,  and  not  reduce  our  contest  to  that 
state  of  desperation,  that  we  must  either  win 
all  or  lose  all.  But  whilst  we  yet  are  vigorous, 
whilst  we  yet  are  happy,  let  us  become  friends 
to  one  another  :  for  then  we  through  you,  and 
you  through  us,  may  yet  make  a  greater  figure 
than  hitherto  we  have  ever  made  in  Greece." 

This  speech  met  with  general  approbation, 
and  the  Lacedemonians  passed  a  decree  to 
sign  a  peace  on  the  following  terms: — "  To 
withdraw  their  commanders  out  of  the  cities  ; 
to  disband  all  forces  both  by  land  and  sea  ;  and 
to  leave  the  cities  in  a  state  of  freedom  and 
independence.  And  in  case  any  of  these  com- 
manders refuse  to  withdraw,  any  city  that  waa 
willing  might  assist  the  injured  cities;  but 
such  as  were  not  willing  might  refuse  to  act  in 
defence  of  the  injured,  without  being  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  faith."  On  these  conditions  the 
Lacedemonians  swore  to  a  peace  for  them- 
selves and  their  confederates;  the  Atheniana 
and  their  confederates  swore  severally  in  the 
name  of  their  principals.  Even  the  Thetans 
were  entered  down  by  nsme  in  the  list  of  the 
statea  that  swore ;  but  their  ambassadors '  made 
a  fresh  application  the  day  after,  and  desired 
that  « the  name  of  Boeotian*  might  be  inserted 
instead    of  Thebans."      Agrsilaus    aniwcred. 


»  EpaminomUi  wu  on*  of  ih»m,  and  ■poke  w'nh  m 
mor.b  spirit  oo  tail  ©ef  salon,  I  hat  ha  Badly  act'Jee 
AfMilsaf. 
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by  the  puss  of  Thiabe  he  arrivclb  at  Crou, 
t.ikeih  the  fortreaa  there,  and  aoiieth  Iwrin 
triremes  belonging  to  the  Thebana.  Hwuaj 
dene  this,  and  marched  upwards  from  lot  m, 
lie  encamped  at  Lantn  in  the  district  of  The* 
pirn,  The  Thchana1  encamped  their  owa 
iriiopj  mi  an  opposite  hill  at  no  great  diMaacs 
from  the  enemy,  having  none  of  their  ma- 
federates  with  them  but  those  of  Beralia. 

The  friend,  of  Cleombrolua  went  U  hia 
here  and  discoursed  him  thua; — -If.  Cltea- 
hrotua.  jdu  now  sulTei  these  Thebana  ta  ■ 
purl  nithnut  a  battle,  you  will  be  in  danger  of 
ihe  severest  puniabmetit  from  the  atate.  Tbsr 
will  Ihen  remember  egainal  yoo,  how  fonnedj 
wbeiijou  react  si  L'ynoscephale  you  committed 
no  manner  of  devastation  on  the  lands  of  tat 
Thebana;  and  that  in  the  ncit  campaign  yoa 
were  not  able  to  much  as  to  enter  their  coaa- 
try,  though  AgosilauB  always  broke  in  by  the 
pass  of  Ciiheron.  If  then  you  regard  yarn 
own  preservation,  or  ha*e  any  value  at  ill  fc» 
your  country, yoo  must  give  the  enemy  battle." 
His  friends  discoursed  him  thus.  HnewMM 
said — ■■  Now  will  this  man  con  vine 
whether  or  no  he  he  a  friend  to  the  Thebua.il 
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by  some  Lacedaemonians.  The  Thebans  there- 
fore adorned  this  monument  before  the  battle. 
Intelligence  wis  alio  brought  them  from 
Thebes,  that  all  the  temples  had  opened  of 
their  own  accord,  and  the  priestesses  declared 
that  the  gods  awarded  them  a  victory.  All 
the  arma  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  were  also 
■aid  to  have  disappeared,  as  if  Hercules  him. 
■elf  was  sallied  forth  to  battle.  80 me  persons, 
after  all,  pretend  that  these  things  were  only 
tile  artifices  of  the  generals. 

In  regard  to  the  battle,  every  thing  turned 
oat  cross  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
whilst  fortune  smoothed  every  difficulty  on  the 
aide  of  the  enemy.  It  was  just  after  dinner 
that  Cleombrotus  held  the  last  council  about  a 
battle.  They  had  drunk  briskly  at  noon,  and 
It  wee  said  that  the  wine  also  was  a  provoca- 
tive co  fight     But  when  each  side  was  armed, 

■bbbs  ware  Hippo  and  Militia,  or  (as  umo  say)  Thcano 
aai  Eoxippe.    Now  Seedasus  wu  a   (food   man,  and 
the-ftf  h  hie  substance  was  very  small,  exceedingly  kind 
fee  strangers.    He  received  with  cheerful  hospitality  two 
yovng  Spartans   who  came   to   hi*   house;   and   they, 
the-ftfh  enamoured  with  the  daughters,  were  so  awed 
ay  Beedaina*  goodness,  that  they  durst  make  no  attempt 
■pan  them.    And  next  day  they  continued  their  journey 
to  the  Pythian  oracle,  whither  they  were  going.    But 
after  consulting  the  god  about  the  point*  in  which  they 
wanted  his  advice,  they  sot  out   again  for  their  own 
fceanee;  and,  after  travelling  through    Boeotia,  stopped 
■gaJD  in  their  return  at  the  house  of  Seedasus.    It  hap- 
pened that  Seedasus   himself  was  abwnt  at  this  time 
from  Lear.tra,  but  his  daughters  received  the  strangers 
asad  entertained  them  with  the  usual  hospitality,  who, 
fading  thorn  thus  without  protection  or  defence,  commit 
a  rape  npoo  them.    But  perceiving  them  full  of  indig- 
aatioo  fix  the  violence  they  had  suffered,  they  put  them 
to  death,  and  then  throwing  their  bodies  into  a  well, 
the j  went  their  way.    Seedasus  on  his  return  could  see 
Brie  daughters  no  where,  and  yet  found  every  thing  in 
the  house  as  safe  as  he  had  left  it.    Ho  knew  not  what 
to  think,  till  a  bitch  whining  at  him,  then  several  times 
fanning  ap  to  him  and  away  from  him  again  to  the  well, 
he  gweeeed    how    it  was,   and  at  length  drew  up  by 
the  dead  bodies  of  bis  daughters.    Learning  now 
inquiry  from   his  neighbours,  that  they  had  seen 
very  Lacedaemonians  who  had  formerly  lodged  with 
go  into  his  house  again  the  day  before,  he  concluded 
to  be  the  murderers,  since  on  their  first  visit  they 
had  ahendantly  praised  tho  young  lasses,  and  affirmed 
that  their  husbands  would  be  very  happy.    He  now  set 
est   for   Lacedsrnon,   to  beg  justice  from  the  ephori. 
Xkfht  came  npon  him  while  he  was  in  the  territory  of 
Argon,  and  he  tamed  into  an  inn  to  lodge.    There  came 
httjo  the  same  inn  another  traveller,  an  old  man  of  Orcus 
a  dty  of  the  Ifestio*.    Seedasus  hearing   him   often 
pan  and  cor**  the  Lacedaemonians,  asked  him  what 
hirt  the  I<acedirmonian*  had  done  him?    The  traveller 
*hj  him  a  dreadful  story  about  the  murder  of  his  son  by 
•  Ueedsrmonian  commandant,  and  though  he  had  been 
*hb  the  ephori  at  Sparta,  they  would  not  at  all  listen  to 


and  it  was  plain  a  battle  would  be  fought, — 
in  the  first  place,  the  sellers  of  provisions  and 
some  of  the  baggage-men,  all  such  as  had  no 
inclination  to  fight,  were  departing  from  the 
camp  of  the  Boeotians.  But  the  mercenaries 
with  Hiero,  the  targeteers  from  Phucis,  and 
the  horsemen  from  Heraclea  and  Phlius,  fetch, 
cd  a  compass,  and  meeting  them  full  in  their 
departure,  drove  them  back,  and  pursued  them 
to  the  Boeotian  camp.  The  consequence  was, 
they  made  the  Boeotian  army  stronger  and 
more  numerous  than  it  was  before.  In  the 
next  place,  as  there  was  a  plain  between  them, 
the  Lacedaemonians  drew  up  and  posted  their 
horse  before  their  phalanx  ;  the  Thebans  also 
did  the  same.  But  then  the  horse  of  the  The* 
bans  had  been  long  in  exercise  because  of  the 
war  against  tho  Orchomeniatis  and  the  war 
against  the  Thespians;  whereas  the  Laceda> 

his  complaints.  Seedasus,  having  heard  this  story,  waa 
all  despondency.  He  suspected,  tho  magistrates  of 
Sparta  would  listen  as  little  to  himself.  Vet  he  related 
some  part  of  his  calamity  to  the  stranger,  who  advised 
him  not  to  have  recourse  to  tho  ephori,  but  to  return 
into  Borotia,  and  build  a  tomb  for  his  daughters.  See* 
dasus  however  would  not  comply  with  his  advice ;  but 
going  on  to  Sparta  laid  his  complaint  before  the  ephori. 
As  they  gave  him  no  attention,  he  pre  sen  loth  himself 
beforo  the  king* ;  and  going  from  them  to  all  the  men 
in  power,  he  let  them  know  his  deplorable  case.  But 
obtaining  no  justice  from  them,  be  ran  through  the 
midst  of  the  city,  now  raising  his  hands  towards  the  sun 
and  now  dashing  them  against  the  ground,  invoking  the 
furies  to  avenge  him,  and  at  length  put  an  end  to  hia 
own  life.  But  in  after  times  the  Lacedaemonians  paid 
dearly  for  it.  For  when  they  were  masters  over  all  the 
Greeks,  and  had  put  garrisons  into  their  cities,  Epami- 
nondas  tho  Thcban,  to  set  a  pattern  to  others,  put  their 
garrison  in  Thebes  to  tho  sword.  And  the  Lacedirmo- 
nians  for  this  reason  making  war  upon  them,  the  The- 
bans met  them  in  the  field  at  Lourtra.  The  very  gronnd 
was  an  omen  to  them  of  victory.  On  it  formerly  they 
had  recovered  their  liberty,  when  Amphicton,  driven  in- 
to  exile  by  Sihenelus,  had  refuged  himself  at  Thebes, 
and  finding  tho  Thebans  tributary  to  the  Chaleidcane, 
had  put  an  end  to  tho  tribute  by  killing  Cholcedon  king 
of  the  Eubapans.  And  now  on  tho  same  spot  the  Lace* 
drmonians  were  totally  defeated  at  the  very  tomb  of  the 
daughters  of  Seedasus.  It  is  said,  that  before  the  battle 
Pelopidas.  one  of  the  Theban  generals,  was  highly 
alarmed  at  some  incidents  that  ho  thought  boded  him  ill 
success,  till  Seedasus  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
inspired  him  with  new  confidence,  since  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian* were  now  raught  at  Lenctra  and  must  suffer  ven- 
geance for  his  daughters ;  and  tho  day  before  the  battle 
was  fought,  he  ordered  a  white  colt  to  be  sacrificed  at 
tho  tomb  of  the  virgins;  nay,  that  whilst  the  ]<arcd;r- 
moninns  were  encamped  at  Tcgea,  he  sent  prrsons  to 
find  out  this  tomb;  and  when  ho  had  learned  from  tho 
people  of  the  country  where  it  stood,  he  marched  hia 
troops  with  high  confidence  to  the  spot,  where  he  drew 
them  up  and  gained  a  victory." — Plutarch'*  Lni«-%\at\e*. 
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monian  cavalry  had  never  beta  in  a  worse 
dition  than  at  present  The  borne  were  fijr- 
nished  by  tbe  wealthiest  persons  of  the  state; 
end,  when  a  foreign  expedition  wm  declared, 
then  came  the  appointed  rider,  who  receiving 
each  a  horse  and  such  arms  aa  they  pleased  to 
giro  him  went  immediately  on  service.  And 
{has,  the  weakest  in  body  and  the  wont  spirit, 
ed  part  of  the  soldiery  were  generally  mounted 
on  bones.  Soch  truly  was  the  cavalry  on  both 
aides* — In  the  Lacedemonian  phalanx,  it  was 
mud,  that  every  platoon  was  drawn  op  three  in 
front ;  consequently  in  depth  they  could  not  be 
more  than  twelve.  But  the  Thebana  were 
drawn  up  firm  together  not  less  than  fifty 
shislds  in  depth;  reckoning,  that  could  they 
break  the  body  of  the  enemy  posted  around  the 
king,  all  the  rest  of  the  army  would  be  an  easy 
conquest. 

But  so  soon  as  Cteombrotns  began  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  enemy,  and  even  before  the 
balk  of  the  army  knew  mat  he  was  in  motion, 
the  horse  had  already  engaged,  and  those  of 
the  Lacedemonians  wen  immediately  defeat- 
ed, and  in  their  flight  fell  in  amongst  their  own' 
heavy-armed  :  and  at  that  instant,  the  heavy- 
armed  of  the  Thebana  had  made  their  attack. 
However,  that  the  body  posted  round  Cleom- 
brotus  had  at  first  the  better  in  the  fight,  any 
man  may  have  clear  and  certain  proof  from 
hence ;  for  they  could  not  have  taken  him  up 
and  carried  him  off  yet  alive,  unless  those  who 
fought  before  him  had  the  better  of  it  at  that 
instant  of  time.  But  when  Cleombrotus  was 
dead,  and  Dinon  a  general-officer,  and  Spho- 
drias  of  the  king's  council  of  war,  and  his  son 
Cleonymus  were  also  slain,  then  the  horse- 
guard,  and  the  adjutants  of  the  general-officer 
and  the  rest,  being  quite  overpowered  by  the 
weight  of  the  enemy,  were  forced  to  retire. 
The  Lacedemonians  who  composed  the  left, 
when  they  saw  the  right  thus  driven  from 
their  ground,  quitted  their  own  ground  too. 
Yet,  after  a  terrible  slaughter  and  a  total  de- 
feat, so  soon  as  they  had  repassed  the  trench 
which  was  round  their  camp,  they  grounded 
their  arms  on  the  very  spot  from  whence  they 
had  marched  out  to  battle ;  for  the  ground  of 
their  camp  was  not  quite  on  a  level,  it  was 
rather  an  ascent  And  now  there  were  some 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  who,  judging  their  de- 
feat to  be  an  insupportable  disgrace,  declared 
against  suffering  the  enemy  to  erect  a  trophy, 
Against  fetching  off  their  dead  by  truce,  but  ra- 


ther to  aatdesnoin  to 

buttle.    But  the  general 

in  all  near  a  thousand 

slam;  who  saw  that  of 

tana  belonging  to  their  army,  oboot  sesav 

dred  were  killed ;  who  psreoWed, 
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again,  and  some  of  thorn  too  box* 
what  had  happened,  catting  a  sue  in  a  of  at 
most  proper  persona,  diejandod  their  advies  sf 
what  ought  to  be  done.  And  wJssb  k  wm 
unanimously  agreed,  that  "they  osjgbt  la  sskfc 
off  the  dead  by  truce,"  they  sent  a  hssaldti 
beg  the  truce.  And  then  trary  the 
erected  a  trophy,  and  delivered  am  the 

These  things  being  done, 
to  Lacedemon  with  the  news)  of 
arriveth  there  on  the  last  day  of  the 
games,  and  when  the  chorus  of  mom  1ml  'jest 
made  their  entry.  The  ephori,  whan  thty 
heard  of  the  calamity,  wen  grtsvoeery  esnssra- 
ed,  and  in  my  opinion  oooJd  BM*ps*enryt*ssl 
it;  but  they  ordered  not  the  cfcornsrio  wife. 
draw,  letting  them  finish  the  games.  Ana* 
then  they  sent  round  the  names  of  the  dead  to 
the  relations  of  each,  with  an  order  to  the  wo- 
men to  make  no  noise,  and  to  bear  the  calamity 
in  silence.  But  the  day  after,  such  persons  at 
were  related  to  any  of  the  slain  appeared  ia 
public,  and  the  signs  of  pleasure  and  Joy  were 
visible  in  their  faces ;  whilst  yon  could  see  sot 
few  of  those  whose  relations  were  reported  to 
be  yet  alive,  and  they  too  walked  up  and  does 
discontented  and  dejected. 

In  the  next  place,  the  ephori  ordered  the 
two  remaining  brigades  to  march,  not  excepting 
such  persons  as  had  been  forty  yean  m  tat 
service.     They  ordered  out  also  such  of  lot 
same  standing  as  belonged  to  the  brigades  al- 
ready abroad.    For  such  aa  had  been  thirty- 
five  years  in  the  service  marched  ont  before  ia 
the    army  that  went   against  the   Phoebus. 
They  even   enjoined   the   very  persons  who 
were  left  at  home  to  serve  the  offices  of  sous 
to  march  out  on  this   occasion.    Agesilsm 
indeed  was  not  yet  recovered  of  his  iDnesi: 
the  state  therefore  ordered  his  son  Ardudaamf 
to  take  upon  him  the  command.    The  Tegeste 
with  great  cheerfulness  took  the  field  aloof 
with  Archidamus :  for  the  party  of  Stawppw, 
ever  strongly  attached  to  the  Lacedemonian* 
were  yet  alive,  and  bad  a  very  great  infioence 
at  Tegea.    The  Mantineana  too  with  all  their 
strength   marched   out  of  their  riuages  aoi 
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joined  him,  for  they  were  under  an  aristocrati- 
cml  government  The  Corinthians,  Sicyonians, 
Phliaaians,  and  Acheans  very  cheerfully  fol- 
lowed him ;  and  other  cities  too  aent  out  their 
troops.  The  Lacedemonians  immediately  fit- 
ted out  their  own  triremes ;  the  Corinthians  did 
the  nine,  and  begged  the  Sicyonians  to  do  so 
too,  aa  the  Lacedaemonians  had  thoughts  of 
transporting  the  army  by  sea.  And  in  the 
meantime  Archidamus  waa  offering  sacrifices 
Jor  a  successful  expedition. 

The  Thebans  immediately  after  the  battle 
despatched  a  herald  to  Athens  with  a  garland 
on  his  head,  whom  they  ordered  at  the  same 
time  to  notify  the  greatness  of  the  victory  and 
to  request  their  aid,  saying  that  •<  now  it  was 
in  their  power  to  be  revenged  on  the  Lacede- 
monians for  all  the  evil  they  have  ever  done 
them.''  The  senate  of  Athens  happened  to  be 
sitting  in  the  citadel.  And  when  they  heard 
the  news,  it  was  plain  to  all  men  that  they 
were  heartily  mortified  at  it.  For  they  neither 
invited  the  herald  to  take  any  refreshment,  nor 
made  any  reply  to  the  request  of  aid.  And  in 
this  manner  the  herald  returned  from  Athens. 

The  Thebans  however  sent  in  all  haste  to 
Jason  their  ally,  pressing  him  to  come  and  join 
mem.  Their  thoughts  were  wholly  intent  on 
what  might  be  the  consequence  of  this  battle. 
Jason  at  once  manned  out  his  triremes,  as  if  he 
would  repair  by  sea  to  their  assistance ;  but 
then,  taking  with  him  his  body  of  mercenaries 
end  his  own  horse,  even  though  the  Phocians 
were  in  implacable  hostility  with  him,  he 
marched  by  land  into  Boeotia ;  making  his  en- 
try into  several  cities,  before  any  news  could 
be  brought  that  he  was  on  the  march.  And 
Before  any  strength  could  be  collected  to  stop 
him,  he  was  advanced  quite  beyond  their  reach ; 
exhibiting  a  certain  proof,  that  expedition  car- 
rieth  e  point  much  better  than  strength.  And 
when  he  was  gotten  into  Bceotia,  the  Thebans 
declaring  for  an  immediate  attack  on  the  Lace- 
demonians, Jason  to  pour  down  from  the  hills 
with  his  mercenaries,  whilst  themselves  charg- 
ed them  full  in  front,  he  dissuaded  them  from 
h,  remonstrating  to  them  that  after  so  noble  a 
victory,  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  run  the 
hazard  of  either  gaining  a  greater  or  losing  the 
fruits  of  the  victory  already  gained.  "  Are  you 
not  aware  (said  he)  that  you  have  just  now 
conquered,  because  you  were  necessitated  to 
fight  1  You  should  remember  therefore,  that 
the  Lacedemonians,  when  necessitated  too  to 
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fight  for  their  very  beings,  will  fight  with  the 
utmost  desperation.  And  God,  it  must  be 
owned,  often  taketh  delight  in  making  the 
little  great  and  the  great  little.'*  By  such  re- 
monstrances he  dissuaded  the  Thebans  from 
running  any  fresh  hazards.  On  the  other  side 
he  was  teaching  the  Lacedemonians  what  a 
difference  there  was  between  a  vanquished  and 
a  victorious  army.  "  If  therefore  (said  he) 
you  are  desirous  to  extinguish  the  memory  of 
your  late  calamity,  I  advise  you  to  breathe  a 
while ;  and  when  you  are  grown  stronger,  then 
to  fight  again  against  these  unconquered  The- 
bans. But  at  present  (said  he)  you  may  rest 
assured,  that  there  are  some  even  of  your  own 
confederates,  who  are  in  treaty  with  your  ene- 
mies. By  all  means  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
peace  for  yourselves.  I  will  equally  endeavour 
to  procure  one  for  you,  as  I  desire  nothing  for 
your  preservation,  because  of  the  friendship  my 
father  had  for  you,  and  because  I  myself  by 
the  laws  of  hospitality  am  connected  with  you." 
In  this  manner  he  talked  ;  and  his  motive  pos- 
sibly might  be,  that  both  these  discordant 
parties  might  be  reduced  to  a  dependence  upon 
himself.  The  Lacedemonians,  therefore,  hav- 
ing hearkened  to  his  advice,  desired  him  to 
procure  them  a  peace.  But  so  soon  as  word 
was  brought  them  that  a  peace  was  granted, 
the  general  officers  issued  out  an  order,  for  all 
the  troops  to  be  ready  immediately  after  sup- 
per, since  they  should  march  off  by  night ;  that 
next  morning  by  day-break  they  might  pass 
Mount  Citheron.  When  supper  was  over, 
before  they  could  sleep,  the  order  was  issued 
for  a  march,  and  immediately  after  the  close  of 
evening  their  officers  led  them  off  by  the  road 
of  Crusis,  confiding  more  in  the  secrecy  of 
their  march  than  in  the  peace.  And  after  a 
very  difficult  march  indeed,  since  it  was  by 
night,  in  a  very  dejected  mood,  and  through 
very  bad  roads,  they  reach  JBgosthena  in  the 
territory  of  Megara.  There  they  met  with  the 
army  under  the  command  of  Archidamus. 
He  halted  there  with  them  till  all  the  confed- 
erates were  come  in,  and  then  led  them  off  in 
one  body  to  Corinth.  At  Corinth  ho  dismissed 
the  confederates,  and  led  home  the  domestic 
troops  to  Lacedemon. 

As  to  Jason,  he  returned  back  through 
Phocis,  where  he  took  the  suburbs  of  Hyam- 
polis,  laid  the  adjacent  country  waste,  and  slew 
many  persons ;  and  then  continued  his  march 
forwards   through   the  rest  of  Phocis  in  an 
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orderly  ind  quiet  manner.    Bat  when  ha  wag 
oome  to  Heracka,  he  demolished  the  Cortifi- 
cationa  of  that  place.    It  is  plain  ha  waa  under 
no  fear  of  opening  a  road  to  an  enemy  against 
himself  by  laying  open  tbia  important  pern. 
In  fact,  his  true  motive  waa,  laat  any  should 
seise  Hereeleu  that  U  aitaated  so  eonunodioos- 
ry  in  the  strait,  and  hinder  him  from  marching 
Into  Greece  at  bis  own  pleasure.    On  his  return 
into  Thessaly,  ho  became  great  indeed,  as  well 
because  by  law  he  was  supreme  governor  of 
the  Thesseliane,  ea  beeanee  he  kept  constantly 
about  him  a  large  body  of  merrenary  troops, 
both  boras  and  loot,  and  these  so  finely  disci- 
plined as  to  excel  all  other  troops  in  the  world. 
He  wes  greater  still  through  the  targe  number 
of  confederates  he  already  had,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  were  desirous  of  his  alliance. 
Bat  he  was  greatest  of  ail  in  his  own  personal 
character,  since  no  man  could  despise  him. 
The  Pythian  gomes  were  now  approaching; 
he  therefore  circulated  bis  orders  to  the  cities 
to  fatten  oxen,  sheep,  gotta,  and  swine,  and 
prepare  for  the  sacrifice.    It  was  said,  that 
though  a  moderate  number  was  demanded  from 
each  separate  city,  yet  the  number  of  oxen 
amounted  to  not  less  than  a  thousand,  and  all 
other  cattle  together  rose  in  number  to  above 
ten  thousand.    He  also  made  public  proclama- 
tion, that  whatever  city  fed  the  finest  ox  to 
lead  up  the  sacrifice  to  the  god,  should  be  re- 
warded with  a  prize  of  a  golden  crown.    He 
also  issued  out  his  orders  to  the  Thessalians  to 
be  ready  to  take  the  field  at  the  time  of  the  Py- 
thian games.     For  he  intended,  ss  was  said,  to 
preside  himself  in  the  solemn  sssembly  at  the 
games  in  honour  of  the  god.     Whether  indeed 
he  had  any  intention  to  meddle  with  the  sacred 
treasures  remaineth  yet  uncertain.     For  it  is 
reported,    that    when    the    Delphian*    asked 
«  what  must  be  done,  in  case  Jason  meddled 
with  the  treasures  of  the  god  1"  the  answer  of 
the  god  was  «  he  himself  would  take  care  of 
that."     Yet  after  all,  this  extraordinary  man, 
big   with  such  great  and  splendid  schemes, 
when  after  reviewing  and  scrutinizing  the  con- 
dition  of  the   cavalry  of  Phers)  he  bsd  set 
himself  down,  and  was  giving  answers  to  such 
as  were  offering  petitions,  is  assassinated  and 
murdered  by  seven  young  men,  who  came  up 
to  him  with  an  air  of  having  a  dispute  for  him 
to  settle.     His  guards  indeed  who  were  st 
hand  bestirred  themselves  with  spirit,  and  one 
of  the  assassins  whilst  striking  at  Jason  was 
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From  whence  it  ■ 
the  Chorions  dreaded 
torn  out  a  tyrant- 
After  the  murder  of 
brother  end  Poiyphron 
preme  leaders  of  Thiisaly.  Bmwaneywew 
going  in  company  to  Larisam,  Forsworns  dent 
suddsnlyinhisbedbynigfat,ea^aniiiijsnjii 
by  the  bands  of  his  brother  Paiynisjan,  -Wk 
death  certainly  woe  vary 
was  no  other  probable  method  of 
for  it  Poiyphron  held  the 
year,  and  behaved  in  hie  ofBoa  owJft»l 
rant.  For  at  Paweama  he  pa*  to 
dames  and  eight  more  of  tow 
PharsaUans,  and  from  Tiaiisaq  drove 
persons  into  exile.  For  these 
he  too  is  killed  by  Alexander,  who 
to  be  avenging  the  death  of  Porydorus  and 
demolishing  the  tyranny.  But  when  he  bsd 
gotten  the  power  in  his  own  hands,  he  pious 
a  terrible  governor  indeed  to  the  Theaaaoam, 
terrible  also  to  the  Thebane,  on  enemy  forth* 
to  the  Athenians,  and  an  arrant  robber  bam  by 
land  and  sea.  8och  was  hie  real  character,  sad 
as  such  he  is  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of  hh 
wife's  brothers,  but  entirely  by  her  contrivance. 
For  she  told  her  brothers  that  Alexander  bed 
a  design  upon  their  livss;  she  concealed  than 
therefore  a  whole  day  in  the  hoUss.  8hs  re- 
ceived Alexander  quite  drunk  into  her  cham- 
ber at  night ;  and  as  soon  as  he  woe  asleep  she 
left  the  lamp  still  burning,  but  carried  out  as 
sword.  And  when  she  perceived  that  bar 
brothers  were  afraid  of  going  into  the  chamber 
to  kill  him,  she  told  them  if  they  boggled  soy 
longer,  she  would  go  and  awoke  him.  80  seat 
as  they  were  in  it,  she  herself  secured  the  doer 
and  held  the  boh  in  her  bend  till  her  husband 
waa  despatched.  The  reason  of  her  enmity  ts 
Alexander  ie  supposed  to  be  this,  that  Alexan- 
der had  imprisoned  his  page,  a  beautiful  yeeta, 
and  when  she  begged  hard  for  his  tiberrjr, 
he  brought  him  out  and  put  him  to  death 
Others  say,  it  waa,  because,  having  no  chil- 
dren by  her,  be  had  sent  to  Thebes  and 
entered  into  engagements  to  marry  Jaew'f 
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widow.  The  reasons  of  this  plot  tgainst  his 
tile  by  the  lady  are  given  in  this  manner.  But 
Tisiphonus,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  who 
were  agents  in  his  murder,  succeeded  to  his 
power,  and  hath  continued  in  possession  of  it 
till  the  time  this  history  is  writing.  And  thus 
the  affairs  of  Thessaly  under  the  management 
of  Jason,  and  down  to  the  time  of  Tisiphonus, 
have  now  been  opened.  I  return  to  the  place 
from  whence  I  digressed  to  give  this  recital. 

V.  When  Archidamut,  who  had  marched  to 
(he  relief  of  those  at  Leuctra,  had  brought  the 
army  back,  the  Athenians  began  to  reflect, 
that  the  Peloponnesians  would  still  reckon  it 
their  duty  to  follow  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
were  not  yet  reduced  so  low  as  they  had  re- 
duced the  Athenians.  They  summoned  there- 
fore the  states,  who  were  willing  to  be  parties 
in  the  peace  prescribed  by  the  king  of  Persia. 
When  all  were  assembled,  they  decreed,  in 
conjunction  with  those  who  were  willing  to 
be  parties,  that  the  following  oath  should  be 
taken,—4*  1  will  abide  by  the  peace  which  the 
king  hath  sent,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  confederates.  And  in  case 
any  enemy  maketh  war  upon  any  state  that 
hath  taken  this  oath,  I  will  assist  that  state 
with  all  my  strength."  AH  others  present 
were  satisfied  with  this  oath ;  but  the  Eleans 
objected  to  it,  «  since  they  ought  not  thus  to 
make  the  Marganians,  and  Scilluntians,  and 
Triphyllians  free  and  independent,  all  whose 
cities  belonged  to  them."  The  Athenians  how- 
ever and  the  rest,  having  ratified  the  decree  ac- 
cording to  the  king's  mandate,  that  "  the  cities 
whether  great  or  small  should  be  left  equally 
free  and  independent,"  sent  out  a  deputation  to 
administer  the  oath,  and  ordered  that  "  the  chief 
magistrates  in  every  city  should  take  it."  And 
all  took  this  oath  except  the  Eleans. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  Mantineans, 
who  now  looked  upon  themselves  as  sovereign 
masters  of  their  own  concerns,  assembled  to- 
gether in  a  body,  and  resolved  to  settle  again 
in  the  city  of  Mantinea,  and  fortify  it  as  their 
own.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians judged,  that  if  this  was  done  without 
their  consent,  they  should  be  much  aggrieved. 
They  send  Agesilaus  therefore  ambassador  to 
the  Mantineans,  because  he  was  esteemed  their 
hereditary  friend.  At  his  arrival,  the  men  in 
power  would  not  grant  him  an  audience  of  the 
people,  but  ordered  him  to  communicate  his 
business  to  them  alone.    He  then  made  them 


a  promise,  « if  they  would  desist  at  present 
from  fortifying  Mantinea,  he  would  engage 
that  the  state  of  Lacedsmon  should  soon  con* 
sent  to  it,  and  ease  them  in  the  expense  of 
doing  it"  But  when  they  answered,  that  «<  it 
was  impossible  to  desist,  since  their  whole 
community  had  joined  in  the  resolution  for 
doing  it,"  Agesilaus  in  great  wrath  departed. 
It  was  not  however  judged  possible  to  stop 
them  by  force,  since  the  grand  article  of  peace 
was  freedom  and  independence.  And  now 
some  cities  of  Arcadia  sent  in  their  people  to 
the  Mantineans  to  assist  them  in  carrying  on 
the  fortification;  and  the  Eleans  presented 
them  with  thirty  talents1  of  silver  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  work.  And  in 
this  manner  were  the  Mantineans  very  busy. 

At  Tegea,  the  party  of  Callibius  and  Prox- 
enus  were  striving  to  get  a  general  meeting 
of  the  whole  body  of  Arcadians,  in  which 
whatever  measures  were  voted  by  a  majority 
should  have  the  force  of  laws  to  all  their  cities. 
But  the  party  of  Stasippus  was  for  leaving 
each»  city  in  its  present  separation,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  primitive  constitutions. 
The  party  of  Proxenus  and  Callibius,  who 
were  overpowered  in  all  the  sessions,  imagin- 
ing that  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people 
they  should  quite  outvote  their  opponents, 
bring  out  their  arms.  The  party  of  Stasippus, 
perceiving  this,  armed  also  to  oppose  them, 
and  were  not  inferior  to  them  in  number.  But 
when  they  came  to  an  engagement,  they  killed 
Proxenus  and  a  few  more  with  him ;  and 
though  they  put  the  others  to  flight,  went  not 
after  them  in  pursuit.  For  Stasippus  was  a 
man  of  that  temper,  that  he  would  not  put 
many  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  death.  But 
those  with  Callibius,  having  retreated  to  the 
part  of  the  wall  and  the  gates  towards  Man- 
tinea, as  their  enemy  gave  them  no  farther 
annoyance,  posted  themselves  there  in  a  body. 
They  had  sent  beforehand  to  the  Mantineans 
to  beg  assistance,  and  the  party  of  Slarippus 
now  came  to  them  with  proposals  of  reconcili- 
ation. But  the  Mantineans  no  sooner  appeared 
in  sight,  than  some  leaping  upon  the  wall 
pressed  them  to  advance  with  their  utmost  ex- 
pedition, shouting  aloud  at  them  to  make  all 
possible  haste,  whilst  others  throw  open  the 
gates  for  their  entrance.  When  the  party  of 
Stasippus  found    out  what  was   done,   they 
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make  their  escape  through  the  gates  that  lead 
to  Palantium,  and  before  their  pursuers  could 
overtake  them,  fly  away  in  safety  to  the  temple 
of  Diana,  where  they  shut  themselves  up  and 
remained  in  quiet  But  their  enemies  who 
came  up  in  pursuit,  after  climbing  the  tem- 
ple and  stripping  off  the  roof,  pelted  them  with 
tiles.  Conscious  therefore  of  their  own  dis- 
tressful situation  they  begged  them  to  stop 
their  hands  and  promised  to  come  out.  But 
their  enemies,  after  thus  getting  them  in  their 
power,  bound  them  fast,  and  putting  them  in  a 
carriage  drove  them  back  to  Tcgea :  and  there, 
supported  by  the  Mantineans,  they  formally 
put  them  to  death.  After  this  the  Tegcats, 
who  were  of  the  party  of  Stasippus,  to  the 
number  of  about  eight  hundred,  fled  to  Lace- 
dsmon. 

The  Lacedemonians  now  resolved  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  take  the  field  with  the  utmost 
haste  in  the  cause  of  the  dead  and  the  exiled 
Tegeate.  Accordingly  they  make  war  upon 
the  Mantineans,  because  contrary  to  their  oaths 
they  had  marched  in  a  hostile  manner  against 
the  Tegcats).  The  ephori  proclaimed  a  foreign 
expedition,  and  the  state  ordered  Agesilaus  to 
take  upon  him  the  command.  The  rest  of 
the  Arcadians  were  by  this  time  assembled  at 
A  sea ;  but,  as  the  Orchomenians  had  declared 
against  all  participation  in  the  Arcadian  league 
because  of  their  enmity  to  the  Mantineans, 
and  had  even  received  into  their  city  a  body  of 
mercenaries  commanded  by  Polytropus,  which 
had  been  drawn  together  at  Corinth,  the  Man- 
tineans staid  at  home  to  look  after  their  own 
concerns.  But  the  Heraans  and  Lepreatne 
joined  with  the  Lacedaemonians  in  marching 
against  the  Mantineans.  And  Agesilaus,  when 
the  sacrifices  for  a  successful  expedition  were 
finished,  marched  without  loss  of  time  into 
Arcadia. 

He  first  took  possession  of  Eutsa,  a  town 
on  the  frontier.  He  found  in  this  place  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  whilst  all  the  fight- 
ing men  were  gone  to  join  the  Arcadic  body. 
He  did  no  harm  at  all  to  the  city,  but  suffered 
these  people  still  to  continue  in  their  houses, 
and  his  soldiers  paid  regularly  for  whatever 
they  wanted.  Or,  if  any  thing  had  been  taken 
by  force  when  he  entered  the  place,  after  a 
proper  search  he  caused  it  to  be  restored.  He 
also  repaired  such  parts  of  the  wall  as  needed  it, 
whilst  he  halted  there  in  expectation  of  the 
mercenaries  under  Polytropus. 


In  the  meantime  the  Mantineans  take  dm 
field  against  the  Orchomenians.  But  after 
showing  themselves  before  the  walls,  they 
found  it  a  work  of  toil  to  make  good  their 
retreat,  and  some  of  them  were  slain  on  this 
occasion.  But  when  they  had  secured  their 
retreat  as  far  as  to  Elymia,  and  the  beaiy- 
arraed  Orchomenians  no  longer  pursued  them, 
whilst  the  body  under  Polytropus  kept  prying 
on  their  rear  with  great  impetuosity,  theHas- 
tineans  were  now  convinced  that,  unless  they 
could  beat  them  back,  a  great  part  of  their  owi 
people  would  perish  by  the  missive  weapons, 
upon  which  they  suddenly  faced  about,  asi 
advancing  close  up  to  them,  gave  the  charge. 
And  there  Polytropus  died  fighting.  Thereat 
taking  to  flight,  many  of  them  had  been  skis, 
had  not  the  Phliasian  horse  come  up  that  in- 
stant, and  by  riding  round  to  the  rear  of  tat 
Mantineans  obliged  them  to  stop  all  pursuit. 
And  after  these  transactions  the  Mantineaai 
departed  to  their  own  home. 

Agesilaus  having  heard  these  things,  and 
judging  now  that  the  mercenaries  fromOrcho* 
menus  would  not  join  him,  set  forwards  from 
Euta;a.  After  the  first  day's  march  he  supped 
his  army  in  the  district  of  Tegea ;  but  in  the 
second  day's  march,  he  passeth  over  into  the 
dominions  of  Mantinca,  and  encamped  under 
the  mountains  of  Mantinea  which  lay  to  the 
west ;  and  from  thence  he  ravaged  the  counOT, 
and  laid  waste  all  the  cultivated  ground.  The 
Arcadians  however  who  had  assembled  at 
A  so  a  marched  by  night  into  Tegea.  The 
next  day  Agesilaus  encamped  his  army  at  the 
distance  of  about  *  twenty  stadia  from  Man- 
tinea.  The  Arcadians  from  Tegea  were  now 
approaching  with  a  very  numerous  body  of 
heavy-armed,  marching  between  the  mountains 
of  Mantinea  and  Tegea,  and  bent  on  complet- 
ing their  junction  with  the  Mantineans.  The 
Argives  however  had  not  yet  joined  them 
with  all  their  force.  Some  persons  therefore 
advised  Agesilaus  to  attack  them  before  the 
Argives  came  up.  But  apprehensive,  that 
whilst  he  was  advancing  against  them  the 
Mantineans  might  sally  out  of  their  city, 
and  then  he  might  be  attacked  both  in  flank 
and  rear;  he  judged  it  most  prudent  to  let 
them  complete  their  junction  ;  and  then,  if 
they  had  a  mind  to  fight,  he  could  engage 
them  upon    fair  and  equal  terms.     But  now 
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that  the  Arcadians  had  completed  this  junction, 
when  the  targeteen  from  Orchomenus,  accom- 
panied by  the  honemen  from  Phlius,  after 
marching  by  night  under  the  walla  of  Manti- 
nea, appear  at  break  of  day  within  the  View  of 
Agesilaus,  who  waa  sacrificing  in  the  front  of 
the  camp,  they  made  all  others  ran  to  their 
posts,  and  Ageailaaa  retire  to  his  heavy-armed. 
Bat  wjien  they  were  discovered  to  be  friends, 
ud  Ageailaus  had  sacrificed  with  favourable 
omens,  after  dinner  he  led  the  army  forwards ; 
and  at  the  approach  of  night  he  encamped,  un- 
observed by  the  enemy,  in  a  valley  behind  but 
"very  near  Mantinea,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  mountains.  The  next  day,  so  soon  as 
it  was  light,  he  sacrificed  in  the  front  of  his 
camp:  and  discovering  that  the  Mantineans 
wre  come  out  of  the  city  and  gathering  to- 
gether on  the  mountains  in  the  rear  of  his 
ip,  he  found  the  necessity  of  getting  out  of 
valley  without  loss  of  time.  But  now  in 
he  led  the  way  in  the  van,  he  was  appre- 
hensive the  enemy  might  attack  his  rear.  He 
therefore  stood  to  his  post,  and  making  the 
heavy-armed  face  towards  the  enemy,  he  or- 
dered those  in  the  rear  to  make  a  wheel  to  the 
right  and  march  behind  the  phalanx  on  to- 
wards him.  In  this  manner  he  got  them  out  of 
mis  narrow  ground,  and  was  continually  adding 
strength  to  the  phalanx.  And  when  once  it 
was  doubled,  he  advanced  into  the  plain  with 
Us  heavy-armed  in  this  arrangement,  and 
men  opened  the  whole  army  again  into  files  of 
Bine  or  ten  shields  in  depth.  The  Mantineans, 
however,  gave  him  no  opposition.  For  the 
Eleans,  who  now  had  joined  them,  persuaded 
mem  by  no  means  to  give  him  battle  till  the 
nebans  were  come  up.  They  said  "  they 
ware  well  assured  the  Thebans  would  soon  be 
with  them,  since  themselves  had  lent  them  ten 
talents1  to  forward  their  march."  And  the 
Arcadians,  hearing  this  account,  rested  quietly 
m  Mantinea. 

Bnt  Agesilaus,  though  vastly  desirous  to 
march  the  army  off,  for  it  was  now  the  middle 
of  winter,  yet  continued  three  days  longer  in 
his  post,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city  of 
Mantinea,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  be  too 
much  in  a  hurry  to  be  gone.  Yet  on  the 
fourth  day,  after  dinner,  he  led  them  off  with 
a  design  to  encamp  on  the  ground  he  had  en- 
camped on  before,  after  the  first  day's  march 
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from  Eotsja.  Bat  as  none  of  the  Arcadians 
appeared  in  sight,  be  marched  with  all  speed 
quite  as  far  ss  Eutsa,  though  it  was  exceed- 
ingly late  before  he  reached  it,  desirous  to  carry 
off  the  heavy-armed  before  they  could  see  the 
enemy's  fires,  that  no  one  might  say  his  de- 
parture waa  a  flight  Ho  judged  that  he  had 
done  enough  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  country- 
men after  the  late  dejection  with  which  they 
had  been  oppressed,  since  he  had  broken  into 
Arcadia,  and  no  one  durst  give  him  battle 
whilst  he  was  laying  the  country  waste.  And 
so  soon  as  he  was  returned  into  Laconia,  he 
sent  the  Spartans  home,  and  dismissed  the 
neighbouring  people  to  their  respective  cities. 

The  Arcadians,  now  that  Agesilaus  was 
gone,  and  aa  they  heard  had  disbanded  the 
army,  since  they  were  all  assembled  in  a  body, 
march  against  the  Heneans,  because  they  would 
not  be  associated  in  the  Arcadian  league,  and 
bad  joined  the  Lacedemonians  in  the  invasion 
of  Arcadia.  They  broke  into  their  country, 
where  they  set  the  houses  on  fire  and  cut  down 
the  trees.  But  aa  now  they  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  Theban  aid  waa  come  to  Man- 
tinea, they  evacuate  Henea  and  join  the  The- 
bans. When  they  were  thus  all  together,  the 
Thebans  thought  they  had  done  enough  for 
their  honour,  since  they  had  marched  to  the  aid 
of  their  friends,  and  found  the  enemy  had  quite 
evacuated  their  country,  and  therefore  they  were 
preparing  to  return  home.  But  the  Arcadians, 
Argives,  and  Eleans  persuaded  them  to  march 
without  loss  of  time  into  Laconia,  expatiating 
much  on  their  own  numbers,  and  crying  up  to 
the  skies  this  Theban  army  ; 2  for,  in  fact,  the 
Boeotians  had  kept  to  the  constant  exercise  of 
arms  ever  since  they  had  been  elated  with  their 
victory  at  Leucfn.  They  were  now  attended 
by  the  Phocians,  whom  they  had  reduced  to 
subjection  ;  by  the  people  of  every  city  in  Eu- 
boea ;  by  both  the  Locrians,  Acarnanians,  He- 
racleots,  and  the  Malicnsians.  They  had  also 
with  them  some  horsemen  and  targeterrs  from 
Thessaly.  Delighted  with  so  fine  an  army, 
and  insisting  on  the  desolate  condition  of  La- 
cedsmon,  they  earnestly  entreated  them  "  not 
to  go  home  again  without  making  any  irruption 
into  the  dominions  of  the  Lacedaemonians." 
The  Thebans,  after  giving  them  the  hearing, 
alleged  on  the  other  side,  that "  to  break  into 
Laconia  was   a   very  difficult  undertaking  at 

•  Epaminondu  and  Peloptda*  were  chief  commanders 
of  it. 
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tat,  and  they  took  it  far  granted  that  proper 
guards  were  posted  at  the  places  that  wore 
easiest  of  access."  For  in  fret  Ischolans  kept 
guard  at  Ium  in  the  Skiritis  with  a  party  of 
four  hundred  men,  consisting  of  Spartans  newly 
enfranchised,  and  the  moat  active  exiles  from 
Tegea.  There  was  also  another  guard  posted 
at  Leuctra  in  the  Maleeiis.  The  Thebana 
reckoned  besides,  thai  the  whole  strength  of 
the  LacedamonSans  would  soon  be  drawn  to- 
gether, and  would  never  ight  better  than  on 
their  own  ground.  All  these  things  occurred 
to  their  reflection,  and  they  showed  no  eager- 
ness to  march  against  Lacedsmon.  But  when 
some  persons  came  from  Carya,  who  con- 
firmed the  account  of  their  desolate  state,  and 
even  undertook  to  be  the  guides  of  their 
march,  with  a  frank  desire  « to  be  put  to  death 
if  they  deceived  them  in  any  point ;"  and  some 
people  also  of  the  neighbourhood  of  8parta  ar- 
rived with  an  invitation  for  them  to  come  on, 
and  a  promise  to  revolt  if  they  would  only 
show  themselves  in  the  country ;  eliding,  that 
"some  of  those  people  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  their  neighbours,  would  not  give  the 
Spartans  the  least  assistance;"  hearing  all  this, 
and  from  all  persons,  too,  the  Thebans  were  at 
length  persuaded.  They  broke  in  with  their 
own  army  by  way  of  Carya),  and  the  Arcadians 
by  the  pass  of  the  Skiritis.  But  if  Ischolaus 
had  posted  himself  on  their  route  on  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  ascent,  they  said  not  a  sin- 
gle person  could  have  entered  by  that  pass. 
Yet,  willing  now  to  have  the  joint  aid  of  the 
people  of  Ium,  he  bad  continued  in  that  vil- 
lage. The  Arcadians  mounted  the  ascent  in 
very  numerous  bodies.  And  here  the  soldiers 
under  Ischolaus,  so  long  as  they  had  the  enemy 
only  in  their  front,  had  greatly  the  superiority 
over  them,  but  when  they  were  gotten  in  their 
rear  and  on  their  flanks,  and  climbing  up  to  the 
tops  of  houses,  were  galling  and  pouring  their 
javelins  upon  them,  then  Ischolaus  himself  and 
all  his  people  were  slain,  except  a  person  or 
two  of  no  note  who  might  possibly  escape. 
And  the  Arcadians,  having  thus  successfully 
carried  their  point,  marched  on  and  joined  the 
Thebans  at  Carys. l 


»  The  army  now  under  Epaminondas  consisted  of  not 
fewer  than  forty  thoniand  heavy,  armed.  The  light- 
armed  were  alto  very  numerous ;  and  numbers  without 
any  arms  at  all  were  following  for  plunder ;  so  that  the 
number  of  enemies  which  now  invaded  Laconia  was  not 
leas  than  seventy  thousand  men.    It  was  seven  hundred 


The  Thehaaav  urhsm  they 
Jons  by  the 
into  the  country  with 
before,  Thay  iinmediately  pot  SsjOmmv 
and  sword;  and,  when  they  wora  smtftam  law 
the  plains,  sjsoampou1  tiaassuulisja  Ufithin  tat 
verge  of  the  temple  of  Apollo:  be*  .next  day 
they  continued  their  mtaeh.  They 
attempt  however  to  pass  the) 
Sparta,  for  the  hauvy-anned 
in  the  temple  at  Alaa ;  but 
Eurotas  on  their  right  they 
march,  setting  on  lira  and  ilnmnliataag  the 
houses,  with  all  their  grand  and  coatty 
tare.  The  woman  at  Sparta  had  not 
enough  to  look  at  the 
tore  had  they  seen  an  enemy.  Thocstiaasaf 
Sparta,  whose  city  had  no  wall  loamd  ft,  waw 
stationed  in  difierant  posts.  Their 
each  guard  was  thin  in  met,  and 
too.  But  the  magistrates  thought  psoas*  at 
acquaint  the  Helots  by  proclamation  that* ft* 


years  since  the  Dorians  bad  settled  in 
during  this  long  period  of  time  no  enemy       _ 
fore  been  seen  in  Laoonia,  nooe  had  ever  dared  te  i 
the  Spartans.    Yet  now  an  enemy  was  laying  wasta 
fire  and  sword,  and  without  any  reacstaooe  tea,  a  eassv 
try  that  never  before  had  suffered  devastation.  Afssflaai 
would  not  suffer  the  Lacedemonians  to  expose  tin- 
selves  against  so  impetuous  a  flood  and  torrent  of  war; 
but,  having  secured  all  the  passes  and  eminences  sheet 
Sparta  with  the  heavy-armed,  he  beard  with  patient*  tat 
threats  and  bravadoes  of  the  enemy,  who  naifed  eat  upas 
him  by  name,  and  bade  him  come  out  and  fight  for  has 
country,  since  he  was  the  author  of  aO  her  ilbnissssi 
and  had  raised  this  war.    Nor  was  his  patience  has  se- 
verely tried  by  the  tumultuous,  clamorous,  and  disereer* 
ly  behaviour  of  the  elder  Spartans  who  were  all  raft 
and  vexation,  whilst  the  women  too  could  not  tee H w. 
but  were  quite  mad  and  frantic  at  the  shouts  and  fiss 
of  the  enemy.    He  was  sadly  alarmed  about  hit  ewa 
reputation,  since,  though  Sparta  had  never  been  so  gnat 
and  powerful  as  when  he  succeeded  to  the  government, 
he  now  saw  her  glory  in  grievous  diminution,  and  bit 
own  big  speeches  proved  insolent  and  vain ;  for  ft  had 
been  his  frequent  boast,  that  "no  woman  at  8parta  had 
ever  seen  an  enemy's  smoke."    It  b  said  too  that  Aa» 
talcidas.  when  <  nee  disputing  with  an  Athenian  about 
the  bravery  of  their  countrymen,  und  the  latter  sarfef. 
"  We  havo  often  drove  you  from  the  Cephfcwus.*'  repIM 
briskly,  "  But  we  never  drove  yon  from  the  Eutotss." 
An  answer  of  the  spirited  kind  is  also  ascribed  to  s 
more  obscure  Spartan  as  made  to  an  Argive :  M  Many  of 
your  countrymen,**  said  the  latter,  u  are  interred  is  Ar- 
goHca.**  "Truo."  cried  the  Spartan,  "but  not  one  cf 
yours  in  Laconia."    And  yet  some  affirm  that  AaMteJds* 
though  at  this  very  time  one  of  the  ephori,  was  asder 
such  a  consternation,  that  be  conveyed  away  his  eW- 
riren  to  lb*  island  of  Cytbera.— Plutarch's  life  of  Ao> 
siiaus. 
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any  of  them  were  willing  to  take  up  arms  and 
go  into  the  rank*,  the  public  faith  was  pledged, 
that  all  who  assisted  in  this  war  should  hence- 
forth be  free."  It  was  said  that  more  than  six 
thousand  of  them  immediately  gave  in  their 
names ;  so  that,  when  formed  into  ranks,  they 
struck  a  terror,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  too 
many.  But  when  the  mercenaries  from  Orcho- 
menus  agreed  to  stay  with  them,  and  the  Phli- 
asiana,  Corinthians,  Epidaurians,  Pellenians, 
and  the  troops  of  some  other  cities,  were  come 
up  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedemonians,  they  be- 
gan to  be  less  in  fear  about  the  number  of  He- 
lots who  gave  in  their  names. 

When  the  army  of  the  enemy  was  advanced 
to  A  my  cue,  they  there  passed  the  Eu  rotas. ' 
As  for  the  Thebans,  whenever  they  encamped, 
they  immediately  cut  down  the  trees,  and  piled 
up  as  many  of  them  as  they  could  before  their 
lines,  and  so  kept  upon  their  guard.  But  the 
Arcadians  scorned  all  such  precautions  :  they 
left  their  arms,  and  minded  nothing  but  break- 
ing and  plundering  of  houses.  The  third  or 
fourth  day  after,  the  horse  advanced  in  regular 
array  to  the  Hippodrome  and  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, all  the  horse  of  the  Thebans  and  E leans, 
and  so  many  of  the  Phocian  and  Thessalian 
hone  as  were  at  hand.  The  Lacedemonian 
horse,  whose  numbers  appeared  very  thin  in- 
deed, were  drawn  up  to  oppose  them.  But  as 
they  had  placed  an  ambuscade  of  about  three 
hundred  men  of  their  younger  heavy-armed 
near  the  temple  of  the  Tyndaride,  these  started 
up  against,  and  the  horse  at  the  same  mo- 
ment of  time  rode  down  on  the  enemy.  The 
enemy  stood  not  the  charge,  but  turned  their 
backs :  and  many  of  their  infantry  too  seeing 
this  took  immediately  to  flight  However,  as 
the  pursuit  was  soon  discontinued,  and  the 
Theban  army  stood  firm  to  their  ground,  they 
all  returned  to  their  camp.  But  after  this 
they  thought  it  would  be  too  desperate  an  un- 
dertaking to  make  any  fresh  attempts  upon  the 
city :  the  whole  army  therefore  filed  off  to- 
wards Elis  and  Gytheum.  They  set  all  the 
unwalled  cities  in  flames,  and  for  three  days 
successively  made  an  assault  on  Gytheum, 
where  were  the  docks  of  the  Lacedemonians. 
There  were  some  too  of  the  neighbouring  peo- 

*  Epaminondas,  as  he  wu  marching  n  t  the  head  of 
hi*  troupe,  wai  pointed  out  to  AgesilauR,  who,  looking 
*tra<ira*rlj  at  him  for  a  time,  and  sending  his  eyes  after 
him  as  he  pavsod  on,  droppod  only  these  words :— "  Oh  ! 
that  glorious  man !" 


pie,  who  acted  against  them,  and  joined  the 
Thebans. 

The  Athenians,  hearing  this,  were  highly 
embarrassed  about  the  conduct  they  ought  to 
observe  in  regard  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
pursuant  to  a  decree  of  their  senate  held  an 
assembly  of  the  people.  The  ambassadors  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  of  the  confederates 
who  yet  adhered  to  them,  were  introduced  into 
this  assembly.  The  Lacedemonians,  Aracus, 
Ocyllus,  Pharax,  Etymocles,  and  Olontheus, 
all  spoke,  and  pretty  much  in  the  same  strain, 
that,  « from  time  immemorial  the  states  of 
Athens  and  Lacedemon  had  readily  assisted 
one  another  in  their  most  pressing  necessities. 
Themselves,"  they  said,  "  had  co-operated  to 
drive  the  tyrants  out  of  Athens ;  and  the 
Athenians  had  marched  to  their  assistance, 
when  they  wore  besieged  by  the  Messenians." 
They  proceeded  to  recite  all  the  signal  ser- 
vices they  had  done  one  another;  putting 
them  in  mind,  "  how  they  had  fought  in  con* 
junction  against  the  Barbarian  ;"  recalling  to 
their  remembrance,  that  "  the  Athenians  were 
chosen  by  the  body  of  Greece  to  command  at 
sea,  and  to  be  treasurers  of  Greece,  the  Lace- 
demonians advising  it  to  be  so ;  and  themselves 
were  unanimously  appointed  by  all  the  Gre- 
cians to  be  their  leaders  at  land,  the  Atheni- 
ans advising  it  might  be  so.'*  One  of  them, 
however,  made  use  of  the  following  expression : 
"  If  you,  Athenians,  act  unanimously  with  us, 
there  will  be  hope  again,  according  to  the  old 
saying,  of  decimating  the  Thebans." 

The  Athenians  did  not  entirely  relish  what 
they  said,  since  a  murmur  ran  round  the  as- 
sembly, "  This  is  their  language  at  present ; 
yet,  whilst  they  were  in  prosperity,  they  proved 
bitter  enemies  to  us."  But  the  argument  of 
greatest  weight  alleged  by  the  Lacedemonians 
was  this,  that  "when  they  had  warred  the 
Athenians  down,  and  the  Thebans  insisted 
upon  their  utter  ruin,  the  Lacedemonians  had 
refused  to  comply  ;"  though  the  point  chiefly 
insisted  upon  was  this,  that  "  in  conformity  to 
their  oaths  they  ought  to  send  them  aid ;  they 
(Lacedemonians)  had  been  guilty  of  no  man- 
ner of  injustice,  when  they  were  invaded  by 
the  Arcadians  and  their  confederates;  they 
had  only  assisted  the  Tegeate,  upon  whom  the 
Mantineans  had  made  war  in  direct  contrariety 
to  their  oaths."  At  these  words  a  great  cla- 
mour arose  in  the  assembly :  for  some  persons 
averred  that  "  with   juiVkft  &«  ^faxftUDAMoav 
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mad  amnstid  the  pwlgr  of  Piojbsubi,  emme  of 
wbom  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  petty  of 
Stesippus;"  whilst  others  maintained,  that 
•  they  had  unjustly  made  war  upon  the  To- 
gsate."  Theae  points  having  leieed  a  debate 
In  the  assembly,  at  last  CUtake  the  Corinthian 
aooe  up,  and  apoke  aa  foUoweth: 

«  The  point  at  pieeenl  in  debate,  Athenians 
ia  this,  who  were  the  first  aggraaaofa!  Yet  in 
legard  to  aa,  after  the  peaoe  waa  settled,  who 
oan  accuse  ua  of  taking  up  anne  againetany 
state,  or  of  taking  any  money  from  othen,  or 
of  laying  waate  the  landa  of  any  people  what- 
•fori  But  the  Thebana  it  it  certain  have 
man  hod  into  oar  territories,  have  cut  down 
omr  trees,  have  set  our  houses  in  flames,  and 
made  plunder  of  our  enacts  and  our  cattle. 
How,  therefore,  unless  yon  give  assistance  to 
■a  who  have  bean  beyond  all  denial  most  in- 
juriously treated,  how  can  yon  avoid  a  breach 
of  oaths  1  oaths,  too,  which  you  yourselves 
took  the  care  of  administering,  that  all  of  na 
might  faithfully  swear  to  all  of  you." 

Here  indeed  the  Athenians  shouted  aloud, 
that  Clitelea  spoke  the  words  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice. And  then  Patrocles  the  Phliasian  rose 
up,  and  made  the  following  speech : 

"  When  the  Lacedemonians  are  once  out  of 
their  way,  that  you  Athenians  will  be  the  first 
people  the  Thebans  will  attack,  is  a  truth  in 
which  all  the  world  will  agree :  since  you  they 
regard  aa  the  only  people  who  will  then  be  left 
to  hinder  them  from  obtaining  the  empire  of 
Greece.  And  if  this  be  so,  I  must  give  it  as 
my  opinion,  that  you  are  as  strongly  obliged  to 
take  up  arms  and  assist  the  Lacedemonians, 
as  if  the  distress  was  your  own.  That  The- 
bana, your  inveterate  enemies  and  your  nearest 
neighbours  too,  should  become  the  sovereigns 
of  Greece,  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  point  of 
much  harder  digestion  to  you,  than  when  you 
had  your  rivals  for  empire  seated  more  remote- 
ly from  you.  And  with  a  much  finer  prospect 
of  success  will  you  now  aid  the  latter  in  your 
own  behalf,  whilst  yet  they  have  some  confe- 
derate* left,  than  if  looking  on  till  they  are 
quite  destroyed,  you  are  then  compelled  to 
fight  it  out  alone  against  the  Thebana. 

«« But  if  any  be  apprehensive  that  if  the 
Lacedemonians  are  now  rescued  from  destruc- 
tion, they  may  hereafter  prove  very  trouble- 
some to  you ;  remember,  Athenians,  that  none 
ought  to  be  alarmed  at  the  reviving  power  of 
men  to  whom  you  have  done  good,  but  of  men 


to  whom  jam  hem  dame  eefl.    Tom 

farmer  rsooUset,  that  ft  omgmi  to  he  tho 

pal  oars  both  of  individuals  and  pmbne 

munitiee,  when  they  ere  in  their 

ing  atate,  to  eeeoro 

port,  that  In  case  they  are 

they  may  be  sure  of  a  ready 

for  former  services.    Aa  oppettsmiry  is 

offered  to  you  by  some  one  of  the 

powers,  if  yon  will  heerkem  to  then 

end  succour  the  T  areimnmnniawa*,  of 

their  sternal  and  sinesreet  fiistsmsmp.    Ten 

will  do  them  a  great  kindness  hadood,  ami  m> 

mcTona  witnesses  will  be  ever  reedy  to  attest  it 

For  the  powers  above,  who  eee  all 

now  and  for  ever,  will  know  H ; 

and  your  foes  will  be  equally  cjomnsJomi  sf  ft; 

to  which  must  be  added,  all  the  Qrarfcm,  ami 

all  the  Barbarian  world.    No  not  of 

this  occasion  can  be  lost  in  obtiviam ; 

that  should  they  ever  prove  uugisssfol  to  yen, 

what  stats  in  the  world  will  for  the  Ivans 

manifest  any  regard  for  them  t    But  we  me 

bound  to  hope,  that  gratitude  and  mot  nmjrati- 

tude  will  always  be  the  practice  of  the  Last* 

demonians.     For  if  ever  people  did,  may  may 

certainly  be  allowed  to  have  persisted  in  Iks 

love  of  everything  praiseworthy,  and  to  have 

refrained  from  everything  that  ia  base. 

"  Let  me  suggest  one  point  more  to  year 
reflection,  that  should  Greece  be  ever  sgsm 
endangered  by  Barbarians,  in  whom  could  yea 
confide  more  strongly  than  in  LacedssnoDiaas? 
whom  could  you  see  with  so  much  delight  in 
the  same  lines  of  battle  with  yourselves,  at 
the  men  who  once  posted  at  Ther  mopysn  chose 
rather  to  fight  and  die  to  a  man,  than  to  ant 
their  lives  and  let  the  Barbarian  into  Greece! 
With  what  justice  therefore  can  you  or  caa 
we  refuse  to  show  all  alacrity  in  the  behalf  sf 
men,  who  have  acted  aoch  noble  parte  in  coeme- 
ny  with  yourselves,  and  who  it  ia  hoped  wouhl 
be  ready  to  act  them  again  !  But  it  is  weB 
worthy  of  you  to  show  alacrity  in  their  bakes* 
though  merely  because  so  many  of  your  confe- 
derates are  present  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  k. 
For  you  may  rest  assured,  that  ell  such  ss  re- 
main faithful  to  the  LacedaMnonkna  in  their 
present  distress,  will  hereafter  scorn  man 
should  they  prove  ungrateful  to  yon. 

"  If  again  we,  who  are  ready  to  share  tw 
danger  with  yon,  should  seem  but  petty  in- 
considerable states,  reflect,  Athenians,  tint 
when  Athens  hath  put  itself  at  our  head,  ws 
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•hall  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedemonians 
In  numben  well  worthy  to  be  respected. 

« I  have  long  ago,  Athenians,  been  stricken 
with  admiration  of  thia  your  community,  when 
I  heard  that  all  men  who  suffered  under  injus- 
tice, or  were  .afraid  of  suffering,  betook  them- 
selves to  you  for  redress,  and  always  obtained 
it*  Bat  now  I  rely  no  longer  on  my  ears ;  I  am 
hare  present  among  you ;  and  see  with  my  own 
•yea  the  moat  famous  Lacedemonians,  accom- 
.  ponied  by  their  own  most  faithful  friends,  at- 
tending upon  you  and  imploring  your  succour. 
I  see  even  Thebans,  too,  who  once  In  vain  so- 
licited the  Lacedemonians  to  enslave  you  all, 
now  promoting  the  request,  that  you  would  not 
look  quietly  at  the  destruction  of  men  who 
nave  been  your  preservers.  It  is  handed  down 
in  honour  of  your  progenitors,  that  they  would 
not  eufler  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Argives,  who 
perished  at  the  Cadmea,  to  remain  unintcrred. 
But  it  would  be  much  more  honourable  for 
you,  if  you  would  not  suffer  such  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians as  are  yet  alive  to  be  injuriously 
treated  or  utterly  destroyed.  There  is  too 
another  glorious  piece  of  behaviour,  that  when 
you  had  put  a  stop  to  the  insolence  of  Eurys- 
theus,  you  took  all  possible  care  to  save  the 
children  of  Hercules.  But  would  it  not  be 
much  more  glorious,  if  you,  who  saved  the 
sounders,  would  proceed  to  save  the  whole 
community  1  And  it  would  be  most  glorious 
of  all,  if,  as  once  these  Lacedemonians  saved 
you  by  a  vote  that  cost  them  nothing,  you 
would  now  with  arms  and  through  a  series  of 
dangers  go  to  their  relief.  The  case  will  then 
be,  that  whilst  we  are  exulting  for  joy,  we  who 
have  prevailed  upon  you  by  our  exhortation  to 
succour  such  worthy  men,  upon  you,  I  say,  who 
are  able  effectually  to  succour  them,  the  credit 
of  such  high  generosity  will  be  all  your  own, 
who,  after  having  been  oftentimes  friends  and 
oftentimes  enemies  to  the  Lacedemonians, 
forgot  all  the  mischief,  remembered  only  the 
food  they  had  done  you,  and  abundantly  re- 
quited them,  not  merely  in  your  own,  but  in 
.behalf  of  Greece  your  common  country,  in 
whose  cause  they  have  ever  bravely  distinguish- 
ed themselves." 

After  this  the  Athenians  went  to  consulta- 
tion, but  would  not  hear  with  patience  such  as 
spoke  against  the  aid.  They  passed  a  decree 
M  to  march  to  their  aid  with  the  whole  strength 
of  Athena,"  and  chose  Ipbicrates  to  command. 
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But  when  the  sacrifices  were  auspicious,  and 
he  had  Issued  out  his  orders,  that  "  they  should 
all  take  their  suppers  in  the  academy,"  it  was 
said  that  numbers  of  them  marched  out  of  the 
city  before  Iphicrates.  At  length  he  put  him- 
self at  their  head ;  they  followed  their  com- 
mander, imagining  he  was  conducting  them  to 
some  noble  achievement  But  when  upon 
reaching  Corinth  he  dallied  away  some  days 
in  that  city,  this  gave  them  the  first  occasion  to 
censure  him  for  loss  of  time.  Yet  again,  when 
he  led  them  out  of  Corinth,  they  followed  with 
alacrity  wheresoever  he  led  them,  and  with 
alacrity  assaulted  the  fortress  he  pointed  out 
to  them.  Of  the  enemies  indeed  at  Lacede- 
mon,  the  Arcadians,  and  Argives,  and  E leans 
were  mostly  departed,  since  they  dwelt  on 
the  borders,  driving  before  them  and  carrying 
off  the  booty  they  bad  taken.  The  Thebans 
and  the  rest  had  also  a  mind  to  be  going,  aa 
from  day  to  day  they  aaw  the  army  was  lessen- 
ing; partly,  because  provisions  were  grown 
more  scarce,  owing  to  the  quantities  that  had 
been  consumed,  ravaged,  wasted,  or  burnt. 
Beside  this,  it  was  winter,  so  that  all  persona 
were  desirous  to  be  at  home.  And  when  the 
enemy  were  thus  retreated  from  Lacedemon, 
Iphicrates  too  led  the  Athenians  back  out  of 
Arcadia  to  Corinth. 

In  regard  to  any  instances  of  fine  conduct 
during  his  other  commands,  I  have  nothing  to 
object  against  Iphicrates.  But  on  the  present 
occasion  I  find  the  whole  of  his  conduct  not 
only  unavailing  but  even  prejudicial.  He  en- 
deavoured to  post  himself  so  at  Oneum,  that 
the  Boeotians  might  not  be  able  to  go  that 
way  back,  but  he  left  the  finest  pass  of  all, 
that  by  Cenchrea,  unguarded.  Being  farther 
desirous  to  know  whether  the  Thebans  took 
the  route  of  Oheum,  he  sent  out  all  the  Athe- 
nian and  Corinthian  horse  to  observe  their  mo- 
tions. A  few  horsemen  might  have  performed 
this  service  full  as  well  as  larger  numbers ;  and 
in  case  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  a  few  with 
much  more  ease  than  a  larger  number  might 
have  found  out  a  commodious  road,  and  securely 
retreated.  But  to  carry  out  large  numbers, 
and  after  all  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy, 
how  can  such  conduct  escape  the  imputation 
of  folly  t  For  this  body  of  horse,  when  drawn 
up  hi  lines,  were  compelled  by  their  very  num- 
ber to  cover  a  large  tract  of  ground  ;  and,  when 
obliged  to  retire,  made  their  retreat  through 
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I.  Nbzt  year  ambassador!  from  the  Lacede- 
monians and  confederates  arrived  at  Athens, 
folly  empowered  to  settle  the  conditions  of  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between  the 
Lacedemonians  and  the  Athenians.  After 
many  of  the  foreign  ministers  and  many  of  the 
Athenians  too  had  given  their  opinions  that 
the  alliance  ought  to  be  made  upon  fair  and 
equal  terms,  Patrocles  the  Phliasian  made  the 
following  speech : 

«  Since,  Athenians,  you  are  come  to  a  reso- 
lution to  make  a  league  with  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans, it  is  my  opinion  that  one  point  yet  remain- 
eth  to  be  considered — by  what  method  the 
friendship  between  you  may  be  rendered  as 
lasting  as  possible.  If  therefore  we  can  settle 
the  terms  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  highly 
for  the  advantage  of  either  party,  then  in  all 
probability  we  may  most  firmly  continue 
friends.  Other  points  are  already  well  nigh 
agreed  on  both  sides ;  what  at  present  remain- 
eth  to  be  considered  is  the  point  of  command. 
It  hath  already  been  resolved  by  your  senate, 
that  it  shall  be  yours  at  sea,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians shall  have  it  by  land.  An  adjust- 
ment this,  which  in  my  opinion  is  marked  out 
for  you  by  the  constitution  and  determination 
both  of  earth  and  heaven.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  your  own  situation  is  most  finely  adapted 
by  nature  to  this  very  purpose.  A  very  great 
number  of  states  who  want  the  sea  for  their 
support  are  seated  round  about  your  Athens, 
and  all  these  states  are  weaker  than  your  own. 
Besides  this  you  have  harbours,  without  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  exert  a  naval  power.  You 
are  moreover  possessed  of  a  great  number  of 
triremes,  and  the  enlargement  of  your  navy 
hath  been  from  every  generation  your  principal 
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for  these  purposes  are  all  your  own,  and  yon 
far  excel  the  rest  of  the  world  in  naval  skill : 
for  most  persons  in  your  community  earn  their 
livelihood  at  sea ;  so  that,  whilst  employed  in 
your  own  personal  concerns,  you  grow  expe- 
rienced in  all  the  important  points  which  are  to 
be  decided  on  the  sea.  Add  to  this,  that  such 
numerous  fleets  have  never  sailed  out  from  any 
harbours  as  from  your  own  ;  and  hence  accrues 
the  strongest  reason  why  you  should  have  the 
command  at  sea.  For  all  men  flock  with  the 
most  prompt  alacrity  to  what  hath  been  ever- 
more invested  with  strength.  And  the  gods, 
it  must  be  added,  have  granted  you  a  high 
measure  of  success  in  this  respect.  For  in  the 
very  many  and  most  important  struggles  you 
have  undergone  at  sea,  you  have  incurred  the 
fewest  losses,  you  have  in  general  been  re- 
markably successful.  It  standeth  therefore  to 
reason,  that  the  confederates,  with  the  most 
prompt  alacrity,  will  take  a  share  in  all  your 
dangers. 

«  But  convince  yourselves  from  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  how  indispensably  needful  to  you 
it  is  to  take  all  possible  care  of  the  sea.  The 
Lacedemonians  made  war  upon  you  formerly 
for  many  years  together,  and  though  they 
became  masters  of  your  territory,  yet  were 
nothing  nearer  their  grand  scheme  of  demolish- 
ing your  power.  But  no  sooner  had  God  given 
them  a  victory  over  you  at  sea,  than  instantly 
you  became  their  vassals.  Hence  therefore  it 
is  clear  beyond  a  scruple,  that  your  own  pre- 
servation is  entirely  connected  with  the  sea. 
And  if  this  is  the  true  state  of  things,  how  can 
it  be  for  your  interest  to  suffer  the  Lacede- 
monians to  bave  the  command  at  sea  ?  In  the 
first  place,  they  own  theiMfeV«A  tatXtaot  *kS\ 
on  this  element  ia  Vnienot  Xo  ^jwvtv  Ycw^tksX 
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place,  you  do  not  encounter  dangers  at  aea  upon 
equal  terms ;  since  they  hazard  only  the  men 
who  serve  on  board  their  ships,  but  you,  your 
children,  and  your  wives,  and  your  whole  con*- 
munity.  This  is  the  state  of  the  point  on  your 
aide,  but  it  is  very  different  on  that  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians. For,  in  the  first  place,  they 
dwell  within  the  land ;  insomuch  that  so  long 
as  they  are  masters  at  land,  though  they  are 
hindered  from  putting  out  to  sea,  they  can 
live  in  peace  and  affluence.  Even  mindful 
therefore  of  this  their  situation,  they  train  up 
their  people  from  their  infancy  in  that  discipline 
of  war  which  is  suitable  to  the  land ;  and  espe- 
cially, which  is  worth  all  the  rest,  in  obedience 
to  those  who  command  them.  They  truly  are 
strongest  at  land,  and  jou  are  the  strongest  at 
sea.  And  in  the  next  place,  as  you  are  soon- 
est out  at  sea,  so  they  draw  out  most  expedi- 
tiously and  in  the  greatest  numbers  at  land : 
and  likely  it  is,  for  this  very  reason,  that  the 
confederates  with  the  greatest  confidence  will 
ever  join  them  there.  Nay,  what  is  more, 
even  God  hath  granted  them  very  signal  suc- 
cesses upon  the  land,  in  the  same  measure  as  he 
hath  granted  them  to  you  at  sea.  For  in  the 
very  many  most  important  struggles  they  have 
undergone  at  land,  they  have  received  the  few- 
est defeats,  and  have  in  general  been  remarka- 
bly successful.  And  hence,  that  to  take  care  at 
land  is  no  less  necessary  to  them  than  to  you 
at  sea,  you  may  readily  learn  from  fact  itself. 
For  when  for  many  years  together  you  were  at 
war  with  them,  and  oftentimes  fought  at  sea 
successfully  against  them,  yet  you  made  no 
progress  at  all  in  warring  them  down.  But  no 
sooner  were  they  once  defeated  at  land,  than 
the  loss  of  their  children,  and  their  wives,  and 
their  whole  community  became  instantly  en- 
dangered. How  therefore  can  it  be  but  dreadful 
to  them  to  suffer  any  other  state  to  take  com- 
mand by  land  over  them  who  have  most  bravely 
achieved  the  pro-eminence  there ! 

"  So  much,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution 
of  the  senate,  I  have  said  on  this  occasion,  and 
think  I  have  advised  the  best  for  both.  But 
may  your  determinations  prove  the  best  for  all 
of  us :  and  may  success  attend  all  your  under- 
takings !" 

In  this  manner  Patrocles  spoke;  and  the 
Athenians  in  general,  and  such  Lacedaemoni- 
ans as  were  present,  heartily  agreed  in  com- 
mending his  advice.  But  Cephisodotus  stood 
up  and  spoke  as  followeth : 


«  Ton  perceive  not,  Athenians,  how  sadly  yoa 
are  going  to  be  over-reached ;  bat  if  you  wil 
give  me  attention,  I  will  immediately  show  yoa, 
1  ou  yourselves,  forsooth,  are  to  command  at  sea. 
But  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  Lace^monians  act  ia 
confederacy  with  you,  they  will  send  you  La- 
cedemonian captains  to  command  the  vessels, 
and  perhaps  Lacedemonian  marines,  but  tas 
seamen  of  a  truth  will  be  only  Helots  or  hfat* 
lings ;  and  then  over  such  as  these  you  will  bs 
invested  with  the  command.  But  whenever 
the  Lacedemonians  issue  out  their  mandate 
for  an  expedition  by  land,  you  will  for  certs* 
send  to  them  your  own  cavalry  and  your  hoary* 
armed.  And- thus  beyond  all  dispute,  they  at* 
come  the  rulers  of  your  very  upiisaliea,  whit 
you  can  be  such  only  over  staves  end  the  way 
dregs  of  mankind.  But  (said  he) 
one  question,  you  Tiinocrates  of 
did  you  not  say  just  now,  that  you 
td  make  an  alliance  upon  fair  and  equal  tstavJ" 
I  said  so.  «  Can  any  thing  therefore  be  am 
reasonable  (said  Cephisodotus)  than  that  ssdi 
should  command  alternately  at  sea,  slterntftar? 
too  at  land  ;  and  if  there  be  any  pre-emintst 
advantage  at  sea,  that  you  should  come  in  for 
your  share  of  it ;  and  we  the  same  by  land?" 

The  Athenians,  upon  hearing  this,  qtst 
changed  their  sentiments,  and  drew  up  t  de- 
cree, that,  "  each  side  should  command  alter- 
nately  for  the  space  of  five  days." 

Both  parties  with  their  confederates  now 
taking  the  field  for  Corinth,  it  was  resolved  to 
guard  Oneum  in  conjunction.  And  when  tot 
Thebans  and  confederates  l  approached,  the  dif- 
ferent parties  of  the  enemy  drew  up  on  their 
several  guards,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Peik> 
nians  being  posted  in  that  quarter  which  was 
most  likely  to  be  attacked.  But  the  Tbebsot 
and  confederates,  after  advancing  within  *  thirty 
stadia  of  the  guard,  encamped  in  the  ptsia. 
Having  then  allowed  a  proper  interval  of  time, 
which  they  thought  they  should  spend  in  com- 
pletely marching  up,  they  advanced  at  twilight 
towards  the  guard  of  the  LacedsHDoniaBS. 
And  they  were  not  deceived  in  their  allowance 
of  time,  but  rushed  in  upon  the  Laced*inao> 
ans  and  Pellenians.  when  the  nightly  wstea 
was  already  dismissed,  and  the  others  were  rising 
up  from  the  straw  where  they  had  taken  their 
repose.     At  this  very  time   the  Thebans  fcB 
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in  amongst  them,  prepared  for  action  against 
man  unprepared,  and  in  regular  order  against 
man  in  total  disorder.  But  when  such  as 
could  save  themselves  from  the  danger  had 
fled  to  the  nearest  eminence,  and  the  comman- 
der of  the  Lacedemonians  had  it  still  in  his 
power  to  take  to  his  aid  as  many  heavy-armed 
and  as  many  targeteers  from  the  confederates 
as  he  pleased,  and  keep  possession  of  Oneum, 
(since  all  necessary  provisions  might  have  been 
eaiery  brought  them  from  Cenchrea,)  he  did 
it  not ;  but  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Thebans 
were  in  great  perplexity  how  to  get  down  by 
the  pass  towards  6icyon,  or  about  returning 
the  seme  way  they  came,  he  clapped  up  a  truce 
(as  most  people  thought)  more  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Thebans  than  of  his  own  party, 
end  in  pursuance  of  it  retreated,  and  marched 
off  his  troops.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
Tliebans  having  marched  down  in  safety,  and 
joined  their  own  confederates  the  Arcadians, 
Argives,  and  Eleans,  carried  on  their  assaults 
without  loss  of  time  against  Sicyon  and  Pel- 
lene.  They  marched  also  against  Epidaurus, 
end  laid  waste  all  their  territory.  And  retreat- 
ing from  hence  in  a  manner  that  showed  the 
utmost  contempt  of  all  their  enemies,  when 
they  came  near  the  city  of  Corinth,  they  ran 
mil  speed  towards  the  gates  that  look  towards 
Phlius,  with  a  design  if  they  were  open  to 
rush  in  at  onco.  But  a  party  of  light- armed 
sallied  ont  of  the  city,  and  met  the  chosen 
party  of  the  Thebans  at  a  distance  not  of  four 
plethre  from  the  wall.  These  mounted  im- 
mediately on  the  monuments  and  eminences 
that  were  near,  and  pouring  in  their  darts  and 
javelins  kill  a  great  many  of  this  foremost 
body,  and  having  put  them  to  flight  pursued 
them  three  or  four  stadia.  And  when  this 
was  done,  the  Corinthians  having  dragged  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  to  the  wall,  and  restored 
them  afterwards  by  truce,  erected  a  trophy. 
And  by  this  turn  of  fortune  the  confederates 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  restored  to  better 
spirits. 

These  incidents  had  scarcely  taken  place, 
when  the  aid  to  the  Lacedemonians  from 
Dionysius  arrived,  consisting  of  more  than 
twenty  triremes.  They  brought  Celts  and 
Iberians,  and  about  fifty  horsemen.  But  next 
•ay  the  Thebans  and  confederates  having 
farmed  into  order  of  battle,  and  filled  all  the 
plain  quite  down  to  the  sea  and  quite  up  to 
the  eminences  which  are  near  the  city,  de- 


stroyed every  thing  in  the  plain  that  could  be 
of  use  to  the  enemy.  The  horse  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  Corinthians  never  advanced  within 
any  nearness  of  the  enemy,  perceiving  how 
very  strong  and  numerous  they  were.  But  the 
horsemen  of  Dionysius,  however  inconsiderable 
in  their  number,  straggled  from  one  another 
and  were  scouring  all  over  the  plain ;  now 
riding  up,  they  threw  their  javelins  at  the 
enemy ;  and  so  soon  as  the  enemy  rushed  for- 
wards they  again  rode  off;  and  presently,  wheel- 
ing about,  they  kept  pouring  in  their  javelins ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  these  feats  dismounted 
from  their  horses  and  rested.  But  in  case  any 
of  the  enemy  rode  at  them  whilst  thus  dis- 
mounted, they  were  again  in  their  seats  with 
great  agility,  and  rode  off  safe.  Nay,  if  pursued 
to  any  considerable  distance  from  the  army,  no 
sooner  were  the  pursuers  on  retreat,  than  close 
behind  them  and  plying  at  them  with  their 
javelins,  they  made  havoc,  and  merely  of  them- 
selves obliged  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy 
alternately  to  advance  and  retire.  And  after 
this  the  Thebans  making  only  a  few  days'  stay 
went  off  for  Thebes,  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
federates dispersed  to  their  several  homes. 

But  the  aid  from  Dionysius  march  after- 
wards against  Sicyon,  and  beat  the  Sicyonians 
in  a  battle  on  the  plain,  and  slew  about  seventy 
of  them.  They  also  take  by  storm  the  fort  of 
Dera.  But  after  these  exploits,  this  first  aid 
from  Dionysius  sailed  away  for  Syracuse. 

Hitherto  the  Thebans,  and  all  such  as  had 
revolted  from  the  Lacedemonians,  had  acted 
and  taken  the  field  together  with  perfect  una- 
nimity, the  Thebans  being  in  the  command. 
But  now  one  Lycomedes  of  Man  tinea,  a  man 
in  birth  inferior  to  none,  but  superior  in  wealth 
and  of  extraordinary  ambition,  began  to  inter- 
fere. This  man  quite  filled  the  Arcadians 
with  notions  of  their  own  importance ;  telling 
them,  "  Peloponnesus  was  a  country  exclu- 
sively their  own,"  (for  they  alone  were  the 
original  inhabitants  of  it,)  "the  Arcadians 
were  the  most  numerous  people  in  all  Greece, 
and  had  their  persons  most  remarkably  qualified 
for  action."  He  then  showed  them  to  be  the 
most  valiant  people  in  Greece :  producing  in 
proof,  that  "  when  other  states  had  need  of 
auxiliaries,  they  evermore  gave  preference  to 
the  Arcadians ;"  that,  moreover,  « without 
them  the  Lacedemonians  hod  never  dared  to 
invade  the  Athenians,  and  now  without  the 
Arcadians  the  Thebans  duts\  tvoX  \&&  Ska 
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field  against  Lacedemon.  If  therefore  you 
can  see  your  own  interest,  you  will  discontinue 
the  custom  of  following  whenever  another  state 
may  call  for  your  attendance  ;  since  formerly, 
by  thus  following  the  Lacedemonians,  you 
augmented  their  power;  and  now,  if  rashly 
you  follow  the  Thebans,  and  do  not  insist  upon 
your  turn  in  the  command,  you  may  perhaps 
find  them  in  a  little  time  to  be  second  Lace- 
demonians." 

The  Arcadians  by  listening  to  these  dis- 
courses were  highly  puffed  up,  quite  doatcd 
on  Lycomedes,  and  thought  him  the  only  man, 
insomuch  that  they  chose  such  persons  to  be 
their  magistrates,  as  he  was  pleased  to  point 
out  to  them.  Many  things  had  also  coincided 
to  give  the  Arcadians  high  notions  of  them- 
selves. For  when  the  Argives  had  invaded 
Epidturus,  and  their  retreat  was  cut  off  by  the 
Athenians  and  Corinthians  under  Chabriaa, 
they  went  to  their  aid  when  almost  reduced  to 
a  surrender,  and  set  the  Argives  at  liberty, 
though  they  had  not  only  the  disadvantage  of 
numbers,  but  even  of  situation  to  struggle 
against  Taking  the  field  another  time  against 
Asine  in  Laconia,  they  beat  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian garrison,  they  slew  Geranor  the  Spartan 
who  commanded,  and  plundered  the  suburbs  of 
Asine.  Nay,  whenever  they  resolved  to  act, 
neither  night,  nor  winter,  nor  any  length  of 
march,  nor  mountains  difficult  of  passage  could 
stop  them ;  insomuch  that  at  the  present  junc- 
ture of  time  they  esteemed  themselves  as  the 
bravest  of  men.  For  these  reasons  truly  the 
Thebans  beheld  them  with  envy,  and  could  no 
longer  manifest  good-will  to  the  Arcadians. 
The  Eleans  also,  when  on  re-demanding  from 
the  Arcadians  those  cities  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  by  the  Lacedemonians,  they 
found  that  the  Arcadians  wholly  slighted  every 
thing  they  alleged,  and  even  manifested  high 
regard  to  the  Tryphyllians  and  other  people 
who  had  revolted  from  them,  on  the  haughty 
pretext  that  they  too  were  Arcadians, — for 
these  reasons  the  Eleans  were  also  bitterly  in- 
censed against  them. 

Whilst  the  states  of  the  confederacy  were 
thus  severally  setting  up  for  themselves,  Phi- 
liscus  of  Abydus  arriveth  from  Ariobarzanes, 
furnished  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  the 
first  place,  therefore,  he  caused  the  Thebans 
and  confederates,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  to 
meet  together  at  Delphi  to  treat  about  a  peace. 
But    when    assembled   theie,  thev   neNet  ie- 


quested  the  advice  of  the  god  in  relation  to  Iks 
peace,  but  made  it  a  subject  merely  for  their 
own  consultations.  And  when  the  Thebaas 
positively  refused  to  leave  Meaeene  in  the 
power  of  the  Lacedemonians,  Philiscus  drew 
together  a  large  body  of  mercenaries  to  sent 
as  aids  on  the  aide  of  the  Lacedssmoiiiana, 
And  whilst  these  things  were  doing,  the  second 
aid  arriveth  from  Dionysius.  The  Atheniam 
allege  "  these  ought  to  be  sent  into  Thessaly 
to  make  head  against  the  Thebans  f  the  La- 
cedemonians are  "  for  landing  them  in 


nia ;"  and  the  latter  opinion  carried  it  with  the 
allies.  When  therefore  the  aid  from  Dionysini 
had  sailed  round  to  Lacedsemon,  Archidaro 
taking  them  under  bis  command  marched  out 
with  the  domestic  troops  of  that  state.  Ht 
took  Caryss  by  storm,  and  put  ell  the  persons 
he  found  in  it  to  the  sword.  From  theses 
without  loss  of  time  he  led  them  on  against 
Parrhasia  of  Arcadia,  and  laid  waste  the  eons- 
try. .  But  so  soon  as  the  Arcadians  and  Ar- 
gives were  come  out  into  the  field  he  retreated, 
and  encamped  on  the  high  ground  of  Midea, 
Whilst  he  was  in  this  post,  Cassidas  who  com- 
manded the  aid  from  Dionysius  notified  to 
him,  that  "the  time  limited  for  his  stay  is 
Greece  is  expired  ;"  and  he  had  no  sooner  noti- 
fied this,  than  he  marched  off  for  Sparta.  But 
when  the  Messenians  had  stopped  him  on  his 
route  by  besetting  the  narrow  passes,  be  sent 
back  to  Archidamus  and  begged  his  assistance; 
and  Archidamus  immediately  began  his  march- 
When  they  were  got  as  far  as  the  turning  in 
the  road  that  leadeth  to  Euctresii,  the  Arca- 
dians and  Argives  were  advancing  into  Laconia 
to  stop  his  proceeding  farther  on  the  road  to 
Sparta.  Archidamus  now  turneth  aside  into 
the  plain  near  the  spot  where  the  roads  to 
Euctresii  and  Midea  meet,  and  fonneth  into 
order  of  battle,  as  resolved  on  an  engagement 
It  is  said  that  he  went  up  to  the  front  of  the 
army,  and  animated  the  men  by  the  following 
exhortation : 

-"««  Countrymen  and  soldiers !  let  us  now  be 
brave,  and  look  our  enemies  directly  in  the 
face.  Let  us  bequeath  our  country  to  oar 
posterity  as  we  received  it  from  our  father*. 
From  this  moment  let  us  cease  to  make  our 
children,  our  wives,  our  elders,  and  our  foreign 
friends  ashamed  of  the  behaviour  of  men.  who 
in  former  days  were  the  admiration  of  Greece." 
These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than 
\  f^aficnt&vn^  \a  ra^ort)  though  the  sky  was  clear 
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it  lightened  and  thundered,  being  omena  of 
•access.  There  happened  also  to  be  on  hia 
right  wing  a  grove  and  an  image  consecrated 
to  Hercules,  from  whom  Archidamna  is  said 
to  be  descended.  The  concurrence  of  such 
auspicious  signs  inspired,  as  they  say,  such 
vigour  and  spirit  into  his  soldiers,  that  it  *was 
difficult  for  the  commander  to  restrain  them 
from  rushing  forwards  towards  the  enemy. 
And  indeed  no  sooner  did  Archidamus  lead 
them  to  the  charge,  than  those  few  of  the  ene- 
my who  had  the  courage  to  stand  It  were  im- 
mediately slain;  the  rest  were  all  in  flight, 
and  were  slaughtered,  many  by  the  horse,  and 
many  by  the  Celts.  When  the  battle  was 
over  and  the  trophy  erected,  Archidamus  im- 
mediately despatched  Demoteles  the  herald  to 
Sparta,  to  notify  there  the  greatness  of  the  vic- 
tory, since  not  one  Lacedaemonian  was  slainy 
but  a  very  great  number  indeed  of  the  ene&y. 
It  is  reported,  that  the  news  was  no  sooner 
hoard  at  8parta,  than  Agesilaus,  the  elders,  and 
the  ephori,  began  setting  the  example,  and  at 
length  the  whole  community  wept:1  thus 
common  are  tears  both  to  sorrow  and  joy.  Not 
but  that  the  Thebans  and  the  Eleans  were  as 
much  rejoiced  as  the  Lacedemonians  them, 
selves  at  this  blow  given  to  the  Arcadians :  so 
highly  did  they  resent  their  late  assuming  be- 
haviour. 

As  the  point  at  which  the  Thebans  were 
aiming  was  how  to  attain  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece,  they  now  thought,  that  should  they 


*  Platarch  in  the  life  of  Agesilaus  gives  a  fuller  ae- 
int  of  the  rejoicing  at  Sparta  on  this  occasion,  which 
fas*  introduces  with  so  pertinent  bat  shrewd  an  observa- 
tion, that  the  whole  passage  well  deserves  a  notice: — 
M  Nothing  (sajs  he)  so  much  betrayed  the  weakness  of 
the  Spartan  state  as  this  victory.  Ever  before  this  time 
that  had  lookod  npou  themselves  as  so  entitled  by  pre- 
scription and  by  right  to  conquer  in  battle,  that  for  the 
greatest  victories  they  sacrificed  nothing  but  a  cork,  the 
combatants  never  uttered  any  words  of  exultation,  and 
the  news  of  them  inspired  no  hearer  with  any  extraor- 
dinary joy.  Even  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  which 
Thoeydides  hath  described,  the  magistrates  sent  a  piece 
ef  flesh  from  their  own  table  as  a  reward  to  the  person 
who  brought  them  the  news,  and  made  him  no  other 
present.  But  after  this  victory  was  published,  and  Ar- 
ehidamns  in  his  return  drew  near  to  Sparta,  not  a  soul 
but  was  quite  transported  :  his  father  Agesilaus  cried  for 
joy  and  went  out  to  meet  him,  attended  with  the  whole 
magistracy.  The  elders  of  the  city  and  the  women 
flocked  down  to  the  river  Eurotas,  lifting  up  their 
hands  to  heaven  and  giving  thanks  to  the  gods,  as  if 
flparts  now  had  cloarcd  her  reputation  from  all  the  late 
disgraces,  and  as  bright  a  prospect  as  ever  was  opened 
before  her." 


send  to  the  king  of  Persia,  by  his  assistance 
they  might  accomplish  their  scheme.  With 
this  view  they  summoned  their  confederates 
to  a  meeting;  and,  on  the  pretext  that  En. 
thycles  the  Lacedsmonian  was  then  with  the 
king,  Pelopidas  ia  sent  up  by  the  Thebans: 
Antiochus  the  Pancratiast  by  the  Arcidians; 
Archidamus  by  the  Eleans;  and  an  Argive 
ambassador  went  also  in  their  company.  The 
Atheniana  hearing  this  sent  Timagoras  and 
Leo  to  solicit  against  them  When  they  were 
all  arrived,  Pelopidas  had  soon  gained  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  Persian  monarch.  He 
could  justly  plead,  that  "  of  all  the  Grecians 
the  Thebans  alone  had  joined  the  royal  army 
at  Platsa,  and  ever  since  that  time  had  never 
joined  in  any  war  against  the  king ;"  and  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  made  war  upon  them 
for  this  reason  only,  because  they  had  refused 
to  act  against  him  under  the  command  of 
Agesilaus,  nor  would  permit  the  latter  to  sac 
rifice  at  Aulis,  where  Agamemnon  had  for- 
merly sacrificed,  and  thence  beginning  his  ex- 
pedition into  Asia  had  taken  Troy."  Other 
circumstances  also  concurred  to  procure  Pelo- 
pidas more  honourable  treatment,  such  as  that 
the  Thebans  had  been  victorious  in  the  battle 
of  Leuctra ;  and  farther,  quite  masters  of  the 
country,  had  laid  waste  the  dominions  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Pelopidas  moreover  insinuat- 
ed, that  "the  Argives  and  Arcadians  had 
been  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
merely  because  the  Thebans  were  not  there." 
Timagoras  the  Athenian  bore  witness  to  him, 
and  vouched  the  truth  of  whatever  Pelopidas 
said ;  he  therefore  was  honoured  by  the  king, 
in  the  next  degree  to  Pelopidas.  At  length, 
Pelopidas  was  asked  by  the  king,  "  what  he 
would  have  him  insist  upon  in  his  letter?" 
He  answered,  that  "  Messene  should  be  left 
free  and  independent  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  the  Athenians  should  lay  up  their  fleet. 
And  in  case  they  refused  to  comply,  war  should 
be  declared  against  them.  And  if  any  state 
refused  to  join  in  the  war,  that  state  should  be 
first  invaded."  These  points  being  committed 
to  writing,  and  then  read  aloud  to  the  embassa- 
dors, Leo  cried  out  in  the  hearing  of  the  king, 
<»  In  good  truth,  Athenians,  it  is  high  time  for 
you  to  look  out  another  friend  instead  of  the 
king."  And  when  the  secretary  had  interpret- 
ed what  the  Athenian  said,  the  king  ordered 
this  qualifying  article  to  be  added ;  «  But  in 
case  the    Atheniana  axe  %\>Y*  to  taro**  tocra 
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effectual  expedients,  let  them  repair  hither  !  iana  standing  out,  and  remonstrating  that  •*  they 
and  communicate  them  to  the  king.'*  No  j  wanted  no  swearing  to  treaties  with  the  king" 
sooner  were  these  ambassadors  returned  to  many  other  states  followed  their  example,  and 
their  several  homes  than  the  Athenians  put  j  answered  to  the  same  effect.  And  thus  tilt 
Timagoras  to  death  ;  since  Leo  preferred  an  '  grand  scheme  of  empire  so  long  agitated  by 
accusation  against  him,  "  for  refusing  to  lodge  j  Pelopidas  and  the  Thebana  was  totally  diacoor 


in  the  same  apartment  with  him,  and  for 
bearing  a  share  in  all  the  schemes  of  Pelopi- 
das.'' As  to  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors, 
Archidamus  the  Elean  highly  applauded  the 
king's  declaration,  because  he  had  given  the 
preference  to  the  E leans  over  the  Arcadians. 
But  Antiochus,  because  the  Arcadic  body  was 
■lighted  by  him,  refused  his  presents,  and  told 
the  magistrates  of  Arcadia  at  his  return,  that 
"  the  king,  it  is  true,  was  master  over  an  in- 
finite number  of  bakers  and  cooks,  butlers  and 
door-keepers,  but  though  he  hod  looked  about 
with  his  utmost  diligence  to  discover  the  men, 


cejj£d. 

But  now  Epaminondas,  being  desirous  to 
begin  again  with  the  reduction  of  the  Achcans, 
in  order  to  render  the  Arcadians  and  the  rest 
of  the  confederates  more  attentive  to  the  friend, 
ship  of  the  Thebans,  determined  to  make  war 
upon  Achaia.  He  therefore  persuadeth  Pel 
sias  the  Argive,  who  commanded  in  Argot, 
immediately  to  seize  Oneum.  Peisias,  accord, 
ingly,  having  made  a  discovery  that  the  guard 
of  Oneum  was  neglected  by  Nancies,  who 
commanded  the  mercenary  troops  of  the  Last. 
dvmonians,  and  by  Timomachus  the  Athenian, 


who  were  able  to  right  with  Grecians,  he  had  ;  seizcth  by  night,with  two  thousand  heavy-armed, 
not  been  able  to  get  the  sight  of  any."     He  '  the  eminence  above  Ccnchrea,  having  with  bun 
added,  that  *'  in  his  opinion  his  vast  quantity  of  '  provisions  for  seven  days.     Daring  this  intex- 
wealth  was  mere  empty  pageantry ;  since  the  \  val  the  Thebans  begin  their  march,  and  con- 
very  plane-tree  of  gold,  so  much  celebrated  by    plctc  the  passage  of    Oneum ;    and   then  the 
fame,  was  not  larg&^cuough  to  afford  shade  to  a    confederates  in  one  body  invade  Achaia,  under 
grasshopper."    /  But    when    the  ThebaiiB  had    the  command  of  Epaminondaa.     And  as  sack 
summoned  deputations  from  all  the  states  to    of  the   Achseans  as  were  of  the  party  of  the 
come  and  hear  the  king's  epistle  ;  and  the  Per-    few  went  over  to  him,  Epaminondas  exertrth 
sian,  who  brought  it,  alter  showing  the  royal    his  influence  with  so  much  weight,  that  after- 
signet,  had  read  aloud  the   contents,  the  The-  [  wards  none  of  that  party  were  sentenced  to  ex- 
bans  commanded  all   <•  who  were  desirous  of  ]  ile,  nor  any  change  made  in  the  polity  of  the 
the  king's  friendship  and  of  theirs,  to  swear  ob-    state,  but  only  security  was  given  by  the  Ache- 
scrvancc ;"    but    the  deputies  from  the  states    ans,  that  they  would  be  firm  allies,  and  follow 
replied,  that    "  their    commission    was  not  to    the  Thebans  wheresoever  they  led   them ;  tod 
swear  but  to  hear.     And  if  oaths  were  ncces-    so  the  latter  returned  again  to  Thebes, 
sary,   they  hade  the  Thebans  send  round  to  the        The  Arcadians  and  all  discontented  parties 
several  states."  Lycomedes  the  Arcadian  added    now  accusing  Epaminondas  for  marching  off *o 
farther,  that  "  this  congress  ought  not  to  have    soon  as  he  had  put  Achaia  in  a    proper  dispo* 
been   holdcn  in  Thebes,  but  in  the  seat  of  the  i  sition  to    serve    the    Lacedaemonians,    it  wu 
war."     The  Thebans  however  resenting  this,1  judged  expedient  by  the  Thebans,  to  teuJaway 
and  telling  him  "  he  was  destroying  the  con-  :  governors  into  the  cities  of  Achaia.     The  per- 
fedemey,"  Lycomedes  would  no  longer  assist  at :  sons  thus  exiled,  concurring  together  iu  the 
any  consultation,  but  instantly  quitted  Thebes,    same  measures,  and  being  not  few  in  number, 
and    went   home  accompanied  by  all  the  de-  I  returned  to  their  several   cities,    and   recovered 
putics  from  Arcadia.     Yet  as  those  remaining    the  possession  of  them.     And  now,  as  they  no 
at  Thebes  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  the  The-  ■  longer  observed  any   manage  in  their  conduct, 
bans  sent    ambassadors    round  to  the  several  I  but  with  high  alacrity  supported  the   Lacrda- 
states,  commanding  them  <»  to  swear  to  the  ob-  !  monian  cause,  the   Arcadians  were  grievously 
servance    of  what    had  been  written    by  the    harassed  on   one  side  by  the  Lacedemonian*, 
king  ;"  concluding  that  each  state,  thus  singly    and  on  the  other  by  the  Acha»ans. 
to  be  sworn,  would  be  afraid  of  incurring  the  |      At  Sicyon  down  to  this  time  the  adminirtra- 
resentments  of  themselves  and  the  king  by  a  I  tion  had  been  carried  on  according  to  the  law 
refusal.     However,    the    first  place  to   which    of  the  Achsans.     But  Euphron,  ambitious  to 
they  repaired  was  Corinth.    And  the  Corinth-  [  play  a  leading  part  amongst  the  enemies  of  the 
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Lacedemonians,  though  hitherto  he  had  been 
regarded   by   the  latter   as  their  most  steady 
friend,    insinuateth   to   the   Argivea  and  Ar- 
cadians, that  "  were  the  most  wealthy  members 
of  the  community  to  be  indisputable  masters 
of  Sicyon,  then  beyond  all  doubt  on  every  oc- 
casion that  city  would  act  entirely  in  the  Lace- 
demonian interest ;  whereas,  if  a  democracy 
be  set  up  in  it,  you  may  depend  upon  it  (said 
he)   that  city  will  firmly  adhere  to  you.     If 
therefore  you  will  give  me  your  aid,  I  will  en- 
gage to  convene  the  people ;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  will  give  them  this  certain  pledge  of  my 
own  sincerity,  and  will  keep  the  city  firm  in 
your  alliance.     My  motives  for  acting,  be  you 
well  assured,  are  the  same  with  your  own,  since 
I  have  long  suffered  with  regret  the  insolence 
of   the    Lacedemonians,  and  would  with  the 
highest  pleasure  escape  from  their  bondage." 
The    Arcadians    and  Argives,  therefore,  who 
listened  greedily  to  him,  repaired  to  Sicyon  to 
support  him.     On  their  arrival  he  immediate- 
ly convened  the  people  in  the  forum,  and  pro- 
posed a  form  of  administration  wherein  each 
might   have  a  fair  and  equal  share.     And  in 
this  very  assembly  he  ordered  them  to  choose 
what   persons  they  pleased   to  be  their  com- 
manders.    The  people  accordingly  choose  Eu- 
phron  himself  and  Hippodamus,  Cleandcr,  Acri- 
sius,  and  Lysnnder.     When  these  points  were 
settled,  he  appointed  his  own  son  Adcas  to  com- 
mand the  mercenary  troops,  having  discharged 
Lysimenes    who    commanded    them    before. 
Euphron  by  his  generosity  had  soon  attached 
many  of  the  mercenaries  firmly  to  his  interest ; 
be  quickly  made  many  more  of  them  his  friends, 
sparing  neither  the  public  money  nor  the  trea- 
sure in    the   temples  in  buying  their  service. 
And  he  employed  to  the  same  use  the  wealth  of 
such  persons  as  he  drove   into  exile  for  being 
friends  to  the  Lacedemonians.     Some  also  of 
his  colleagues  in  command  he  slew  by  treachery, 
and  some  he  banished ;  insomuch  that  he  grew 
to  be  absolute  master  of  Sicyon,  and  past  all 
doubt  became  a  tyrant ;  and  he  caused  the  con- 
federates to  connive   at    all    his    proceedings, 
sometimes  by  supplying  them  with  money,  nnd 
at    other    times   by  taking  the  field  with  his 
mercenaries  whenever  they  summoned  him  to 
join  thorn. 

II.  Affairs  having  so  far  succeeded,  and  the 
Argives  having  fortified  Tricranum,  situated 
above  the  temple  of  Juno  in  Phlius,  and  the 
Sicyonians  at  the  same  time  fortifying  Thyamia 


on  the  frontier  of  the  Phliasians,  the  latter 
were  grievously  distressed,  and  reduced  to  the 
want  of  necessaries :  yet  notwithstanding  this, 
they  persevered  in  a  most  steadfast  adherence 
to  their  allies.  When  any  grand  point  is  ac- 
complished by  powerful  states,  all  historians  are 
careful  to  propagate  the  remembrance  of  it 
But  in  my  opinion,  if  any  petty  state  can  ac- 
complish a  series  of  numerous  and  great  achieve- 
ments, such  a  state  hath  a  much  better  title 
to  have  them  honourably  remembered. 

The  Phliasians,  for  instance,  became  friends 
to  the  Lacedemonians,  when  the  latter  were 
possessed  of  the  most  ample  power.  And  yet, 
after  their  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
after  the  revolt  of  many  neighbouring  cities, 
and  after  the  revolt  of  many  of  their  Helots, 
and  of  their  old  allies,  very  few  excepted,  all 
Greece  in  a  word  being  combined  against  them ; 
the  Phliasians  persevered  in  the  most  faithful 
attachment  to  them  :  nay,  when  even  the  Ar- 
gives and  Arcadians,  the  most  powerful  states 
in  Peloponnesus  were  become  their  enemies, 
notwithstanding  all  this  the  Phliasians  gave 
them  aid,  even  though  it  fell  to  their  lot  to  be 
the  very  last  body  of  men  of  the  whole  confe- 
deracy, that  could  march  up  to  Prasie  to  join 
them.  The  Corinthians,  Epidaurians,  Tro> 
zenians,  Hermionians,  Haliensians,  Sicyonians, 
and  Pcllenians,  for  these  had  not  revolted, 
were  at  Prasie  before  them.  Nay.  when  even 
the  Spartan  general,  who  was  sent  to  command, 
would  not  wait  for  their  arrival,  but.  marched 
off  with  those  who  were  already  coine  up,  the 
Phliasians  notwithstanding  scorned  to  turn 
back,  but  hiring  a  guide  to  Prasie,  though  the 
enemy  was  now  at  Amycle,  came  forwards  as 
well  as  they  could,  and  arrived  nt  Sparta.  The 
Lacedemonians,  it  is  true,  gave  them  all  pos- 
sible marks  of  their  gratitude,  and  by  way  of 
hospitality  presented  them  with  an  ox. 

When  again,  after  the  enemies'  retreat  from 
Lacedemon,  the  Argives,  exasperated  against 
the  Phliasians  for  their  zealous  attachment  to 
the  Lacedemonians,  invaded  Phlius  with  their 
whole  united  force,  and  laid  all  that  country 
waste,  they  would  in  no  wise  submit.  And 
after  the  enemy  had  completed  their  ravage, 
and  were  again  on  their  retreat,  the  horsemen 
of  Phlius  sallied  out  in  good  order,  and  pressed 
close  on  their  rear;  and,  though  the  whole 
Argive  cavalry  and  some  companies  of  heavy- 
armed  composed  this  rear,  though  but  sixty  in 
number,  they  fell  upon  ttam>«&&  ^>aX  ta&  Vm&*> 
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to  flight  They  fUw  tome  of  them,  and 
even  erected  a  trophy  in  the  very  eight  of  the 
enemy,  nor  could  they  have  done  more,  though 
they  had  killed  them  to  a  man. 

Again,  when  the  Lacedamonians  and  con- 
federates were  posted  on  the  guard  of  Oneum, 
and  the  Thebana  were  approaching  with  a 
design  to  force  the  passage,  the  Eleans  and 
Argives  marching  in  the  meantime  by  the 
road  of  Nemea  in  order  to  join  the  Thebana, 
some  exiles  from  Phlius  insinuated  to  the  lat- 
ter, that  "  if  they  would  only  show  themselves 
before  Phlius,  they  might  take  it"  When 
they  had  resolved  on  a  trial,  these  exiles  with 
some  auxiliaries,  amounting  in  all  to  about  six 
hundred,  posted  themselves  by  night  under  the 
wall  of  Phlius,  having  with  them  a  number  of 
ladders.  When  therefore  the  sentinels  had 
given  the  signals  that  the  enemy  were  march- 
ing down  from  Tricranum,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  were  thrown  into  alarm,  that 
very  instant  the  traitors  gave  the  signal  to 
those  skulking  under  the  wall  to  mount  Ac- 
cordingly they  mounted;  and  first  seizing  at 
the  stand  the  arms  of  the  guard,  they  pursued 
the  sentinels  who  were  left  to  watch  them, 
being  ten  in  number:  from  every  five  one 
person  was  left  to  watch  the  arms.  But  one 
of  these  they  murdered  before  he  could  wake 
out  of  sleep,  and  another  as  he  was  flying  for 
shelter  to  the  temple  of  Juno.  As  the  senti- 
nels had  leaped  from  the  walls  down  into  the 
city  to  flee  from  the  enemy,  the  latter  were  now 
masters  of  the  citadel,  and  the  former  saw  it 
plainly  with  their  own  eyes.  But  when  they 
shouted  for  aid,  and  all  the  inhabitants  came 
running  to  assist  them,  the  enemy  sallied  im- 
mediately from  the  citadel,  and  engaged  them 
before  the  gate  that  openeth  into  the  city.  Yet 
being  afterwards  surrounded  by  numbers  of 
such  as  ha<*  flocked  together  to  assist,  they 
again  retired  into  the  citadel,  and  the  heavy-arm- 
ed rush  in  at  the  same  time  with  them.  The 
area  of  the  citadel  was  immediately  cleared  of 
the  enemy,  who  mounting  the  wall  end  the 
turrets,  threw  down  darts  and  javelins  upon  the 
Phliasians  below.  They  defended  themselves, 
and  fought  their  way  to  the  stairs  that  lead  up 
to  the  wall.  And  when  the  inhabitants  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  turrets  on  either 
aide  of  the  enemy,  they  then  advanced  with 
the  utmost  fury  close  up  to  them,  who,  unable 


very  instant  of  time  tha  Arcadian*  and  Aajja* 
invested  the  city,  and  ware  directly  opeamga 
breach  in  the  wall  of  the  citadeL    Theft*. 
asians  within  it  were  levelling  their  Mews  mat; 
some  of  them,  at  the  enemy  on  the  aal; 
some,  at  the  enemy  on  the  ladder* 
ing  to  mount ;  some  also  were  ftgM™g 
those  who  had  sealed  end  were  got  apsa  tat 
turrets ;  and,  finding  fire  in  the  hanaefcm,  may 
set  the  turrets  in ,a  flame  by  the)  help  of  aajaaa, 
which  had  just  happened  to  be  cut  down  m  on 
citadel  itself.    And  now,  such  as  were  nam 
the  turrets  jumped  off  immediately  for  as*  of 
the  flames;  and  such  ma  were  upon  the  vafli 
were  forced  by  the  blown  of  their  ejitafoaanto 
leap  over.    And  when  once  they  began  to  grit 
way,  the  whole  citadel  was  eoou  cleared  of  mm 
enemy,  and  the  horsemen  of  Phlias  rods  eat  af 
the  city.    The  enemy  retreated  at  thoagstsf 
them,  leaving  behind  their  ladders  sad  mar 
dead,  nay,  the  living  too  who  had 
in  the  scuffle.    The  number  of  the 
of  such  as  had  fought  within  and  each  at  s*i 
leaped  down  from  the  wall,  wae  not  lea  asa 
eighty.    And  now  you  might  have  aan  ae 
men    of  Phlius  shaking  one  another  by  the 
hand   in    mutual  congratulation,  the  wofflsa 
bringing  them  refreshments  of  liquor,  and  it 
the  same  time  weeping  for  joy.    Nay,  then 
was  not  a  soul  present  on  this  occasion,  whoa 
countenance  did  not  show  the  tearful  smile. 

Next  year  the  Argives  and  Arcadians  with 
their  whole  united  force  again  invaded  Phiiaai. 
The  reasons  of  this  continued  enmity  again* 
the  Phliasians  were,  because  they  were  very 
angry  at  them,  and  because  they  were  smuts! 
between  them,  and  they  never  ceased  bopag 
that  by  reducing  them  to  famine  they  aright 
starve  them  into  obedience.  But  in  this  iava- 
sion  also  the  horsemen  end  chosen  band  of 
Phliasians  with  the  aid  of  Athenian  bona* 
were  at  hand  to  attack  the  enemy  as  they  an 
passing  the  river.  Having  the  better  in  the 
action,  they  forced  the  enemy  to  retire  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  under  the  craggy  parts  of  a 
mountain,  since  they  avoided  the  plain,  left  by 
trampling  over  it  they  might  damage  the  cam 
of  their  friends. 

Again,  upon  another  occasion  tha  cob- 
mandant  at  Sicyon  marched  an  army  again* 
Phlius.  He  had  with  him  the  Thebana  sad 
his  own  garrison,  the  Sicyonians,  and  the  Pal- 


to  withstand  such  a  bold  and  desperate  *tt&&,  Waana  ^tat  \Jwa»  \*ro  had  accustomed  tbea- 
were  all  driven  together  on  a  heap.     Kfc  to\a  x  letaai  \o  Wfcw*  <a*  <B&m  t&  'b*'\fe**ss>\ 
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Euphron  also  accompanied  this  expedition, 
having  with  him  about  two  thousand  merce- 
naries. The  rest  of  the  army  marched  down  by 
way  of  Tricrannm  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  with 
a  design  to  lay  waste  the  plain.  But  the  com- 
mandant left  the  Sicyonians  and  Pellenians 
behind,  near  the  gates  that  open  towards  Co- 
rinth, that  the  Phliasians  might  not  be  able  to 
fetch  a  compass  round  the  eminence,  and  get 
above  them  whilst  they  were  at  the  temple  of 
Juno.  When  the  PhliasianB  in  the  city  were 
a—niril  that  the  enemy  were  rushing  down  in- 
to the  plain,  their  horsemen  and  their  chosen 
band  marched  out  in  order  of  battle  against 
them,  and  charged  them,  and  effectually  pre- 
vented their  descent  into  the  plain.  Here 
they  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  throw- 
ing their  darts  and  javelins  at  one  another; 
file  mercenaries  of  Euphron  pursuing  so  far  as 
the  ground  was  not  good  for  horse,  and  the 
Phliasians  of  the  city  driving  them  back  to  the 
temple  of  Juno.  But  when  they  judged  it  the 
proper  time,  the  enemy  retreated  by  the  pass 
round  about  Tricranum,  since  the  ditch  before 
the  wall  hindered  their  marching  the  shortest 
road  to  the  Pellenians.  The  Phliasians,  after 
following  close  behind  them  till  they  came  to 
the  ascents,  turned  off  and  made  full  speed 
close  under  the  wall  towards  the  Pellenians 
and  the  troops  with  them.  The  enemy  under 
the  command  of  the  Theban  general,  perceiv- 
ing what  a  hurry  the  Phliasians  were  in,  made 
•11  possible  haste  to  reach  the  Pellenians  with 
timely  aid.  But  the  horsemen  of  Phiius  were 
too  speedy  for  them,  and  had  already  attacked 
the  Pellenians.  The  latter  standing  firm,  the 
Phliasians  again  retreated  backwards,  till  they 
had  strengthened  themselves  by  such  of  their 
loot  as  were  now  come  up,  and  then  renewed 
the  attack,  and  closely  engaged  them.  Now 
the  enemy  gave  way,  and  some  of  the  Sicyoni- 
ans are  slain,  as  also  were  very  many,  and  those 
the  flower  too,  of  the  Pellenians.  These 
things  being  done,  the  Phliasians  erected  a 
splendid  trophy  and  sung  the  psan  of  victory, 
as  they  justly  might ;  while  their  enemies  un- 
der the  Theban  general  and  Euphron  looked 
calmly  at  them,  as  if  they  came  hither  only  to 
see  a  sight.  And  when  the  rejoicings  were 
over,  the  latter  marched  off  to  Sicyon,  and  the 
Phliasisns  returned  into  their  own  city. 

There  is  also  another  gallant  action  which 
the  Phliasians  performed.  For,  having  taken 
a  Pcllenian  prisoner  who  had  formerly  been 
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their  public  host,  they  gave  him  his  liberty 
without  asking  any  ransom,  though  they  were 
then  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

To  these,  who  did  such  things,  what  person 
can  deny  the  praise  of  being  generous  and  gal- 
lant men  ?  It  is  plain  to  all  the  world,  how 
steadily  they  persevered  to  the  last  in  fidelity 
to  their  friends,  though  deprived  of  all  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  lands,  though  subsisting 
merely  on  what  they  could  plunder  from  the 
landa  of  their  enemies  or  purchase  from  Co- 
rinth, when  even  to  that  market  they  could  not 
go  but  through  a  series  of  dangers,  with  diffi- 
culty procuring  money  for  the  purpose,  with 
difficulty  finding  any  to  advance  it  for  them, 
and  hardly  able  to  find  security  for  the  loan  of 
beasts  to  carry  their  provisions  home.  At 
length  reduced  to  total  distress,  they  prevailed 
upon  Chares  to  undertake  the  guard  of  a  con- 
voy for  them.  And  when  this  guard  was  ar- 
rived at  Phiius,  they  persuaded  Chares  to  take 
all  their  useless  mouths  along  with  him  as  far 
as  Pellene,  and  there  he  left  them.  In  the 
next  place,  having  purchased  their  provisions, 
and  laden  as  many  beasts  as  they  could  possibly 
procure,  they  began  their  march  by  night,  not 
ignorant  that  the  enemy  had  laid  an  ambush  on 
their  road,  but  determined  within  themselves 
that  it  was  more  eligible  to  fight  than  to  want 
necessary  food.  Accordingly,  they  set  out  on 
their  return  in  company  with  Chares,  and  were 
no  sooner  got  in  with  the  enemy  than  they  fell 
to  work  with  them,  and  loudly  exhorting  one 
another  fought  with  the  utmost  vigour,  shouting 
aloud  on  Chares  to  give  them  aid.  Victorious 
at  length,  and  having  cleared  the  road  of  their 
enemies,  they  returned  safe  with  their  whole 
convoy  to  Phiius.  But  as  they  had  passed  the 
night  without  a  wink  of  sleep,  they  slept  in 
the  morning  till  the  day  was  far  advanced. 
And  yet  Chares  was  no  sooner  up  than  the 
horsemen  and  most  active  citizens  of  Phiius 
went  to  him,  and  accosted  him  thus : 

"It  is  in  your  power,  Chares,  to  perform 
this  very  day  a  most  noble  exploit  The  Sicy- 
onians  are  this  moment  busy  in  fortifying  a 
post  on  our  frontier.  They  have  assembled  a 
large  number  of  mechanics  for  the  purpose, 
and  yet  but  a  small  number  of  heavy-armed. 
We  ourselves  with  our  horsemen  and  the  most 
gallant  men  of  our  city  will  march  out  first ; 
and  if  you  at  \\te\\e*&  o^oxwT&wattWNfc*^^ 
follow  alter  ua,  vertav*  1«*  ^^  ^^  ^*XwAe" 
nee*  competed  on  ^oxk  wtwba  <*  v*»*^r*>J 
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barely  showing  yourself,  yon  will  put  them  all 
to  flight  aa  you  did  at  Pellene.  Yet  in  rue 
yuu  judge  tilt  proposal  we  tmiko  to  be  attended 
with  difficulties,  go  and  consult  the  nods  by 
sacrifice.  For  we  bib  fully  perauaded.  that 
the  gods  will,  more  forcibly  than  we  can,  ei- 
hoit  you  to  compliance.  But,  Chorea,  of  thin 
you  ought  to  be  assured,  that  if  you  succeed  in 
this  undertaking,  you  will  hone  gained  a  high 
ascendent  over  (he  foe,  you  will  have  indis- 
putably preserved  a  friendly  city,  you  will  be- 
come an  AibcriLin  or  the  lngbe-i  esteem  among 
your  own  countrymen,  and  a  mau  el"  Ike  lush- 
est reputation  both  with  friends  and  foes." 

Chares  so  far  hearkened  to  what  they  said 
u  to  M  about  the  aacrifice.  But  the  l'hb- 
uian  horsemen  immediately  put  on  their 
breastplates  and  bridled  their  horses ;  the 
beavy-armed  tuo  prepared  to  begin  the  march. 
And  when  taking  up  their  arms  they  were  re- 
pairing to  tlir  plare  uf  sucr-iliee,  Chares  and  the 
soothsayer  advanced  to  meet  (hem,  unil  declared 
that  "  the  viclims  portended  success.  Halt  a 
lilt  1 1',' '  iliey  adefed,  "and  we  march  out  in  com- 
pany with  you."  Their  herald  called  to  arms 
without  lus*  of  time;  and  the  mercenaries  ran 
into  their  ranks  with  an  alacrity  thi.t  -ecnied 
inspired  by  heaven.  Chares  no  sooner  began 
his  march,  tli.iu  the  I'liliasinn  horsemen  iiinl 
heavy-ormed  advanced  and  led  the  van.  They 
moved  olf  briskly  nt  first,  and  then  set  up  a 
trot;  the  horsemen  worn  at  length  on  the  gal- 
lop ;  tho  heavy-armed  ran  after  as  fast  as  they 
could  without  breaking  their  ranks ;  and 
Chares  followed   the  heavy-armed  with  all  his 

rived,  therefore,  at  the  fortification,  they  found 
the  enemy,  some  of  them  employed  in  bathing, 
some  dressing  their  meat,  some  kneeling  their 
bread,  and  some  preparing  their  beds;  who  no 
sootier  saw  the  impetuosity  with  which  ih.jr 
enemy  came  on,  than  they  took  f i i  t> li t  and  lied, 
leaving  all  their  victuals  behind  fur  the  use  of 
these  gallant  men.  The  tatter  accordingly 
made  a  hearty  supper  upon  what  was  thus 
ready  dressed,  and  what  they  had  brought  along 
With  them  from  Phlius ;  and  then,  pouring 
forth  a  libation  in  acknowledgment  of  success, 
and  sinking  their  ps;an  of  victory,  and  [■laiinr; 
proper  sentinels  for  the  nightly  guard,  had  a 
sound  repose.  A  messenger  nrrii.'d  in  the  ni';ht. 
and  told  the  Corinthian*  wiint  hud  been  done 
a(  XJiyninia,  who  in  a  very  hearty  mantlet  ot-W 
dered  (lie  herald  to  call  [ovBUlUecAtIi»5c^B.^l4\, 


beasts  of  draught  in  the  city,  which  they  loaded 
with  provisions  and  drove  .way  io  Pblius. 
And  afterwards,  till  the  fortification  was  cora- 
ptetely  Bundled,  they  continued  daily  to  send 
them  in  a  convoy  of  provisions.  All  these  ia- 
eiileiils  have  been  related,  to  show  how  faithful 
to  their  confederate*  the  Phliasians  were,  with 
how  much  bravery  they  persisted  in  the  war, 
and,  though  reduced  to  eitreme  distress,  would 
still  persevere  in  their  alliance. 

III.  About  the  same  s|iaee  of  time,  .Eness 
the  Stymphaltau,  who  had  been  made  general 
in  chief  of  the  Arcadians,  judging  what  ajss 
doing  at  Sicyou  to  be  past  all  suffennre, 
marched  up  with  bis  forces  into  the  riUosI, 
whither  be  eouveneth  the  best  men  of  Sicyoo 
resilient  in  the  city,  and  recalled  such  u  bsJ 
been  driven  into  eiile  without  a  legal  process. 
Euphron,  alarmed  at  ibis,  flies  fur  refuge  don 
to  the  harbour  of  .Sir-yon  ;  and  having  sen!  far 
Pasimelus  from  Corinth,  delivered  op  lbs  bar- 
hour  to  him  for  (he  use  of  (he  Lscedarnoai- 
atis  ;  and  thus  he  went  over  again  into  Una 
alliance,  averring  thai  ••  whatever  sppearaaoa 
were  against  him,  he  had  been  Giithfullj  at- 
tached Io  Iho  Lacedemonians.  For  when  it 
was  publicly  voted  at  Sicjon,  whether  or  no 
they  should  revolt,"  bo  said,  "he  hid  givea 
his  own  vole  with  the  minority  ;  and  after, 
words  had  set  up  the  democracy  only  to  (K- 
bad  betrayed 


And,  « 


all  tho* 


trayed  the  Lacedemoniai 
eiile  by  me.  If,  therefore,  I  had  been  able  to 
eiocule  the  whole  of  my  design.  I  should  ban 
revolted  to  you  with  the  whole  city  in  my  otrn 
disposal :  but,  as  I  was  not  able  to  accomplish 
this,  I  have  now  delivered  up  the  harbour  to 
you."  These  words  were  spoken  by  him  in 
the  hearing  of  many  ;  but  il  did  not  appear 
(hat  many  believed  him  sincere.  Ye(  since  I 
have  thus  returned  to  the  intrigue*  of  Euphroa, 
I  will  proceed  and  finish   all  that  relalelh   to 

A    sedition    happening   afterwards  between 
the  parties  of  tho   nobility  and    the   people  al 
Sicyon,  Euphron,  a(  the  head  of  some  mem- 
is   picked  up  at  Athens,  relurneth  sgsin 
(hat  city.      Mcro,  aided  by  the  people,  bs 
became  masler  of  the  whole  place   eieept  lbs 
iladt'l.   which   remained  in  possession  uf  the 
'hehan  commandant.      But  being  clearly  rati- 
;voreJ\W.V*c«>i\&iiai.Etay  long  in  the  plare, 
uTotVau  «tM  m*sM.v»  tS  'Cm,  ambits 
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collected  together  every  thing  of  value  he  pos- 
sibly could,  end  went  away  for  Thebes,  in- 
tending to  bribe  the  Thebans  to  eject  the  party 
of  the  few,  and  leave  him  master  once  more  of 
the  city  of  8icyon.  But  the  former  exiles  got ' 
notice  of  his  journey  and  his  whole  scheme, 
end  posted  away  after  him  to  Thebes.  And 
when  they  saw  him  conversing  familiarly  with  ■ 
the  men  in  power  at  Thebes,  and  became  ap- 
prehensive that  he  would  succeed  in  the  whole 
of  his  designs,  some  of  them  determined  to  run 
all  risks,  and  stab  him  in  the  very  citadel 
whilst  the  magistrates  were  sitting  in  council. 
The  magistrates  immediately  ordered  the  as- 
aeeains  to  be  brought  before  the  council,  and 
then  spoke  as  followeth  : 

«*  Citizens  of  Thebes !  we  accuse  these  per- 
sona here  who  have  assassinated  Euphron  as 
guilty  of  a  capital  offence.     We  are  convinced 
by  experience,  that  men  of  honour  and  worth 
never  commit  such   outrageous  and   impious 
acta;  wicked  men  indeed  commit  them,  and 
endeavour  at  the  same  time  to  remain  undis- 
covered.   But  these  wretches  have  far  exceed- 
ed all  mankind  in  a  daring  and    abominable 
crime ;  for  erecting  themselves  into  judges  and 
executioners  too,  they  have  murdered  Euphron, 
almost  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates  of 
Thebes,  and  in  the  presence  also  of  you,  who 
are  solely  invested  with  the  power  of  life  and 
death.     If  these  wretches  therefore  be  suffered 
to  escape  the  punishment  of  death,  what  stran- 
ger for  the  time  forwards  will  dare  to  appear 
in  this  city  ?  or,  what  will  become  of  Thebes, 
if  private  persons  may  be  permitted  to  murder 
a  stringer,  before  he  hath  notified  the  reasons 
of  his  coming?    We  therefore  accuse    these 
noon  as  impious  and  execrable  wretches,  and 
guilty  of  the  highest  contempt  against  the  state. 
And,  after  hearing  what  they  have  to  say,  judge 
ye  what  punishment  they  best   deserve,  and 
sentence  them  accordingly." 

In  this  manner  the  magistrates  accused  them ; 
and  each  of  the  assassins  pleaded  in  his  own 
behalf,  that  he  was  not  the  person  who  gave 
the  blow,  till  at  length  one  of  them  boldly 
avowed  it,  and  began  his  defence  as  followeth : 

**  No  man,  ye  Thebans,  can  possibly  enter- 
tain a  contempt  of  you,  who  knoweth  that  you 
are  sovereign  arbiters  of  life  and  death  within 
tout  own  community.  And  you  shall  be 
clearly  informed  on  what  I  place  my  confidence, 
when  within  your  walls  I  gave  Euphron  the 
mortal  blow. 


"  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  on  my  conviction 
that  what  I  did  was  right;  and,  secondly,  on 
my  inward  persuasion  that  you  would  judge 
righteously  of  the  fact  I  knew,  that  in  the 
case  of  Archias  and  Hypates,  whom  you  found 
guilty  of  practices  like  those  of  Euphron,  you 
waited  not  for  the  legal  decision,  but  wreaked 
your  vengeance  upon  them  the  first  opportunity 
that  presented  itself,  convinced  that  the  sen- 
tence of  death  is  already  passed  by  all  mankind 
upon  wretches  openly  abandoned,  upon  detect- 
ed traitors,  and  ambitious  tyrants.  And  Eu- 
phron in  each  of  these  characters  deserved  his 
fate.  He  had  seized  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
and  stripped  them  of  alf  their  gold  and  silver 
oblations.  And  certainly  no  man  wns  ever  a 
more  notorious  traitor  than  Euphron,  who  be- 
ing in  the  closest  friendship  with  the  Lacede- 
monians, deserted  them  for  you  ;  and  after  the 
most  solemn  pledges  of  fidelity  to  you,  again 
betrayed  you,  and  delivered  up  the  harbour  of 
Sicyon  to  your  enemies.  And  farther,  how 
incontcstably  doth  it  appear  to  all  the  world 
that  Euphron  was  a  tyrant,  who  not  only  made 
freemen  of  slaves,  but  even  raised  them  to  all 
the  privileges  of  citizens !  He  put  to  death,  he 
drove  into  banishment,  he  deprived  of  their 
properties,  not  men  who  had  acted  unjustly, 
but  whom  he  did  not  like ;  and  these  were  the 
worthiest  men  of  Sicyon.  And,  what  is  more, 
returning  to  that  city  by  the  aid  of  the  Athenians 
your  greatest  enemies,  he  drew  up  his  troops 
in  opposition  to  your  own  commandant.  But 
when  he  found  himself  unable  to  dislodge  him 
from  his  post,  he  collected  every  thing  of  value 
he  could,  and  even  ventured  hither.  Now,  had 
he  been  marching  against  you  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner, you  would  have  bestowed  your  thanks  up- 
on me  for  taking  his  life.  When  therefore  he 
had  amassed  all  the  wealth  he  could,  and  came 
hither  to  corrupt  your  members,  and  so  per- 
suade you  to  make  him  once  more  master  of 
Sicyon  ;  and  at  this  very  criuis  I  inflicted  con- 
dign punishment  upon  him  ;  with  what  justice 
can  I  be  put  to  death  by  you  1  Men  over- 
powered by  arms  are  sufferers,  it  is  true ;  yet 
are  not  thereby  proved  unjust ;  but  men,  who 
are  corrupted  to  do  iniquitous  acts,  are  not  only 
hurt  but  are  disgraced  for  ever.  Yet,  suppos- 
ing Euphron  to  have  been  only  an  enemy  to 
me,  but  a  friend  to  you,  I  then  shall  frankly 
confess,  that  I  am  not  to  be  justified  for  hav- 
ing killed  him.  But  who  hath  been  a  traitor 
to  you,  can  that  man  be  a  greater  enemy  to  me 
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thaaa  ha  W*a  tj>  you!  Good  gods!  il  may  be 
■aid,  Euphron  came  Uilher  on  his  own  free 
accord.  Qranfcd.  The  person  then  who  kill- 
pi  hun,  oat  of  jour  jurisdiction  would  have  rc- 
Mind  your  mi.    .  ■  ■     for  it.     And  shall 

My  WW  donj  Hint  he  wu  juslly  ■[■in,  because 
ha  wasgotten  »  ■■  your  walls  to  a r cumulate 
|h*  mischiefs  h  .  ;  .■  ■  ■  What  proofi 
MB  anoh  I  MM  brine,  ''"it  Grecian)  are  bound 
fa  *ta«Te  a«y  terms  with  traitors,  with  habit- 
h  tyrants!  Ami  after  all 
•r,  Thebans,  that  you  yourselves 
JumnMastj  •  decree  which  is  jet  in  force,  (hat 
,«dka  Upon  nrord  may  he  fetched  away  from 
auy  of  the  eon.  .  ■  cities.  Who  therefore 
fan  deny  the  Justice  of  putting  that  man  to 
•teeth,  who,  though  eiiled,  presumed  to  return 
■MM  without  B  previous  deem-  from  the  con- 
Mm«  citiea  ■  I  affirm,  therefore,  ye  The- 
Una,  that  if  y<  take  my  life,  you  nre  only  go- 
htc  to  ntaofe  the  man  who  was  the  bitterest 
■Many  in  tha  world  ■  ■  yourselves.  But,  should 
fM  Melara  thif  1  have  netcd  with  justice,  you 
wiH  taka  revon  in  behalf  of  youreelves  and 
ill  your  coated  eratcs." 

The  Thebaiia,  after  hearing  il.i,  defence, 
declared  that  Euphron  wis  justly  killed.  The 
Sicyoniana  howeve 


,  that  they, 


£book  m. 

t   all   satisfied   with  tha 
friendship 


nofbi 


ind  worth,  b 


ad  him  in  tha  forum,  and  honour  him  u  guar- 
dian of  their  city.  This,  it  seemcth,  in  the 
practice  of  tha  world,  that  men  generally  pro- 
nounce their  own  private  henefaclors  to  be  per- 
sons of  honour  and  north.  The  account  of 
Euphron  ia  thus  completed  ;  I  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  I  digressed  to  give  it. 

IV.  Whilst  the  rhliaaiana  were  yel  em- 
ployed in  fortifying  Thyninia,  and  Chares  con- 
tinued with  them,  Oropua  was  sailed  by  the 
exiles.  The  whole  military  force  of  Athem 
took  the  field  on  this  occasion ;  and  Chares  be 
ing  also  sent  for  from  Thy  ami  a,  the  harbour 
of  the  SicyoniaiiJ  is  au'iiin  iiikrn  by  the  iiilinbi- 
tanta  and  the  Arcadians.  None  of  their  con- 
federates marched  out  to  join  the  Athenians, 
who  retreated,  leaving  Oropus  in  (he  hands  of 
the  Thebana,  till  the  dispute  should  be  judi- 
cially determin  ed.  But  Lycomedes,  perceiving 
the  Athenians  were  displeased  with  their  con- 
federates, since,  though  involved  in  mnny  trou- 
Uea  in  their  behalf,  yet,  in  time  of  need  not 
one  would  stir  to  their  assistance,  pcraviodeth 
the  ten  thoiMii  ■!.!  to  treat  with  them  {or  an  ot-\  test 
fcnnre  and  dtferjaive  aUiauca.     Some  ut  8m\v 


wilh  the  Lacedemonians,  thould  i 
such  an  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the  latin. 
But  when,  niter  serious  consideration,  Lliry 
found  it  might  be  as  serviceable  to  the  ljre> 
dsmoniana  as  to  themselves,  that  the  Aradtaai 
should  stand  in  no  need  of  the  Thebans,  they 
at  length  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  Arcj- 
diani.  Lycomedes.  who  managed  the  bferrtis- 
tion,  in  hit  return  from  Athens,  lost  Ins  life  In 
a  most  wonderful  manner.  For,  »ery  may 
■hips  being  on  their  departure,  he  pitched  on  > 
particular  one  from  amongst  the  number,  mil 
having  agreed  with  them  to  land  him  at  ik 
ever  place  he  named,  he  chose  to  UnJ  in  thi 
very  place  where  (he  exiles  were  at  that  mo- 
ment ssiicmbled  ;  and  thus  he  loseth  bis  life 

The  alliance  between  Areadinne  and  Atar- 
nians  was  thus  effectually  settled.  But  Dr- 
meiiin  siving  in  the  assembly  of  the  ptoflr  at 
Athena,  that  "this  alliance  was  in  hia  jedf- 
ment  an  honourable  measure,"  be  then  added, 
that  "  it  ought  to  be  particularly  recomraeniW 
to  the  generals  of  the  slate,  to  take  care  thai 
Corinth  be  kept  firm  in  its  duly  to  the  psepla 
of  Athens."     This  was  reported  to  the  Corin- 


iliun- 


aho  aendini 


srithoa 


tachments  of  their  own  people  to  all  places 
garrisoned  by  the  Atheniana,  ordered  lbs  lat- 
ter to  march  out,  as  they  had  no  longer  jny 
need  of  their  service.  Accordingly  they  eva- 
cuated the  garrisons ;  and  when  they  wen  til 
afterwards  arrived  at  Corinth,  the  Corintbiaal 
made  public  proclamation,  that  ■*  if  any  Athe- 
nian thought  himself  aggrieved,  he  should  pre- 
fer his  petition  and  have  all  equitable  rrdjess." 
But  at  this  juncture  Chares  arrived  at  Ceo- 
chrecs  with  the  fleet.  And  when  he  kaeer 
« hut  had  lately  been  done,  he  give  out  that 
■'  having  heard  of  a  design  against  the  city,  ha 

thians  commended  his  alacrity  in  their  service. 
but  however  would  not  permit  him  to  enter  the 
harbour,  and  ordered  him  to  depart  with  tlif 
fleet:  and  theu,  after  doing  them  all  kind  e( 
jn--Ui'i-.  lli.-y  sent  away  the  heavy-armed.  In 
thia  manner  were  the  Athenianti  dismistid 
from  Corinth.  But  in  pursuance  of  the  hti 
alliance  they  were  obliged  to  send  their  cavalry 
to  the  aid  of  the  Arcadians,  whenever  any  rue- 
my  invaded  Arcadia;  and  yet,  they  nevet  so- 
Ml   Wow,!  «v  %  \rtjWiW  winner.     In  lbs 
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much  with  themselves,  how  difficult  it  would 
he  to  secure  their  own  preservation,  as  they 
had  already  been  quite  overpowered  at  land, 
and  the  Athenians  were  now  become  intract- 
able in  regard  to  them.  They  determined, 
therefore,  to  take  into  their  pay  bodies  both 
of  foot  and  horse.  And  keeping  these  sub- 
missive to  their  own  orders,  they  at  one  and 
the  same  time  kept  guard  at  Corinth,  and 
gave  some  annoyance  to  their  enemies.  They 
sent  however  to  Thebes  to  demand  of  the 
Thebans,  "  whether,  in  case  they  requested 
it  in  form,  a  peace  would  be  granted  them  1" 
And  when  the  Thebans  encouraged  them  to  { 
come  with  their  request,  giving  hopes  of  its  I 
success,  the  Corinthians  offered  a  fresh  peti- 
tion, that  "  they  would  first  permit  them  to  go 
and  consult  their  confederates,  that  they  might 
associate  such  of  them  as  were  willing  in  this 
peace,  and  leave  such  as  preferred  war  to 
the  liberty  of  continuing  it"  The  Thebans 
permitting  them  to  take  this  step,  the  Co- 
rinthians repaired  to  Lacedemon,  and  spoke  as 
fblloweth : 

"  We  Corinthians,  your  old  and  approved 
confederates,  address  ourselves  to  you,  ye  men 
of  Lacedamon.  We  solemnly  conjure  you,  if  i 
yon  know  any  certain  expedient  of  securing  I 
preservation  for  us  in  case  we  persevere  along  ' 
with  you  in  this  war,  that  you  would  explicitly 
inform  us  what  it  is.  But  if  you  are  convinced 
in  yourselves,  that  your  affairs  are  irrecoverably 
distressed  and  no  other  resource  remaineth,  we 
then  conjure  you  to  make  a  peace  in  conjunc- 
tion with  us,  since  united  with  you,  rather  than 
with  any  other  people  in  the  world,  we  would 
gladly  earn  our  preservation.  But  in  case  you 
judge  it  most  advisable  for  yourselves  to  con- 
tinue this  war,  we  beg  at  least  that  you  would 
ghre  ns  permission  to  make  a  peace.  Let  us 
not  save  ourselves  now,  and  the  time  again 
ly  come  when  we  may  do  you  some  signal 
of  friendship.  But  if  now  we  must  be 
mined,  it  is  plain  we  never  any  more  can  do 
yon  service." 

The  Lacedaemonians,  after  hearing  this  re- 
quest, advised  the  Corinthians  by  all  means  to 
•sake  their  peace ;  and  gave  permission  to  any 
other  of  their  confederates,  who  were  averse 
from  a  longer  continuance  of  the  war,  to  give 
it  tip.  As  to  themselves,  they  said,  "  they 
'Would  fight  it  out,  and  would  submit  to  the 
'vjrill  of  God;  but  would  never  suffer  there- 
to he  deprived  of  Messene,  which  they 
42* 


had  Tcccivcd  from  their  progenitors.  The 
Corinthians  hearing  this,  went  away  to  Thebes 
to  negotiate  a  peace.  The  Thebans  insisted, 
that « they  should  swear  to  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive."  The  Coriuthians  answered, 
that  "  such  a  settlement  would  be  no  peace, 
but  a  mere  change  of  the  war,"  adding  that "  the 
Thebans  should  candidly  remember,  that  they 
came  hither  only  to  make  an  amicable  peace." 
This  struck  the  Thebans  with  high  admiration 
of  them,  since  in  whatever  distress  involved, 
they  would  not  be  parties  in  a  war  against 
their  old  benefactors.  They  therefore  granted 
a  peace  to  them  and  to  the  Phliasians,  and  to 
others  who  now  accompanied  them  at  Thebes, 
on  the  sole  condition  that "  each  party  should 
respectively  keep  their  own  ;"  and  oaths  were 
sworn  to  the  observance  of  it. 

The  Phliasians,  when  an  accommodation 
was  thus  ratified,  honestly  and  without  hesita- 
tion departed  from  Thyamia.  But  the  Ar- 
gives,  who  had  sworn  to  observe  the  peace  on 
the  very  same  condition  with  the  Phliasians, 
when  they  could  not  prevail  for  the  safe  con- 
tinuance of  the  Phliasian  exiles  at  Tricranum, 
on  pretence  that  the  place  was  their  own, 
seized  it  and  kept  a  garrison  in  it ;  averring 
the  land  on  which  it  stood  to  be  their  own 
property,  though  a  little  while  ago  they  had 
laid  it  waste  in  a  hostile. manner ;  and  even 
refused  to  submit  to  a  judicial  determination, 
though  the  Phliasians  summoned  them  to  do  it 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Dionysius  the 
elder  being  lately  dead,  his  son  sendeth  over 
twelve  ships  under  the  command  of  Timocrates 
to  the  aid  of  the  Laceds mnnians.  Timocrates 
on  his  arrival  acteth  in  conjunction  with  them 
at  the  siege  and  reduction  of  Sellasia,  and  after 
that  sailed  back  again  to  Syracuse. 

No  long  time  after  this  the  Elcans  seize 
upon  Lasion,  a  town  formerly  their  own,  but  at 
present  comprehended  in  the  Arcadian  league. 
The  Arcadians  would  not  calmly  brook  it,  but 
immediately  took  the  field  and  marched.  Four 
hundred  Elcans  at  first,  who  were  soon  after 
joined  by  three  hundred  more,  made  head 
against  them.  After  faring  one  another  a 
whole  day  in  very  low  ground  l>clonging  to  the 
Eleans,  the  Arcadians  by  night  ascend  the 
summit  of  the  hill  above  their  enemies,  and 
early  next  morning  rushed  down  upon  them. 
The  Eleans  now  perceiving  an  enemy  far  more 
numerous  than  themselves  pouring  down  upon 
them  from  higher  ground,  were  a  long  time 
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kept  in  their  posts  by  mere  vefestiont  nay, 
they  even  advanced  to  meet  then,  yet  were  no 
sooner  charged  than  they  broke  and  fled. 
They  fled  over  rough  and  difficult  ground,  and 
lost  many  of  their  men  and  many  of  their  arms. 
The  Arcadians  after  so  much  snooess  marched 
against  all  the  towns  in  the  upper  country,  and 
alter  taking  all  of  them*  except  Thraustus, 
arrive  at  Olympia.  Here  they  threw  up  an 
entrenchment  round  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
where  they  posted  themselves,  and  were  mas- 
ters of  the  mountain  of  Olympia.  They  far. 
ther  took  the  dry  of  the  Marganians,  which 
was  betrayed  to  them  by  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Their  enemies  having  had  such  a  train 
of  success,  the  Eleans  began  utterly  to  de- 
spond.' And  now  the  Arcadians  march  up  to 
Elis,  and  into  it  as  far  as  to  the  forum.  But 
men  the  horsemen  and  some  other  of  the  in- 
habitants mil  upon  them,  drive  them  out,  and 
made  some  slaughter,  and  erected  a  trophy. 
There  had  been  now  a  dissension  of  long  stand, 
fog  in  Elis.  The  faction  of  Charopus,  Thra- 
sottides,  and  Argeus,  were  striving  to  set  up 
a  democracy.  The  faction  of  Stslcas,  Hippies, 
and  Stratolus  struggled  for  the  oligarchy.  And 
when  the  Arcadians  with  so  much  strength 
seemed  to  come  opportunely  thither  as  in  aid 
of  those  who  are  inclined  to  a  democracy,  the 
faction  of  Charopus  became  more  daring,  and 
having  bargained  with  the  Arcadians  for  sup. 
port,  they  seized  the  citadel  of  Elis.  The 
horsemen  and  the  three  hundred,  however,  lost 
no  time,  but  march  thither  immediately  and 
drive  them  out,  in  consequence  of  which, 
Argeus  and  Charopus,  with  about  four  hun- 
dred Eleans  more,  were  driven  out  into  exile. 
And  no  long  time  after,  these  exiles,  by  the 
aid  of  a  party  of  Arcadians,  possess  themselves 


long  march  hi  the  night,  said 

belonging  to  the  latter.    Thi  Pillmisai  aai 

already  returned  into  the  eilianoo  of  the 
dsimonians.  And  they  bo  i 
seisure  of  CHurus  than,  murrains; 
about  way,  the  better  to  < 
they  entered  their  own  dry  Psllanai .  Aai 
after  this,  they  continued  m  war  against  fat 
Arcadians  in  Olurue  and  ait  tbo  psopls  of 
Arcadia,  notwithstanding  their  ownarestia* 
feriorityin  number;  nay,  noser 
their  endeavours,  till  they  had  again 
Olunis  by  a  siege. 

The  Arcadians  ones  more  repeal 
pedition  against  Elis.  Bat,  as  they  lay  em- 
camped  between  Cyllene  and  Ban,  the 
made  a  sudden  attack  upon  thesa ;.  the 
diana  stood  it  oat,  and  got  tan  victory.  Aai 
Andromachus  the  Eleaa  roaimand 
the  principal  adviser  of  this  last 
violent  hands  upon  himself;  the  rest  of  in 
Eleans  retired  into  their  dty.  Besanm,  a 
8partan  who  was  present  in  this  tattle,  bat 
his  life  in  it,  for  the  Lacedemonians  wan 
once  more  allies  to  the  Eleans.  Bat  the 
Eleans,  now  distressed  shoot  their  own  Of- 
fence, despatched  ambassadors,  and  bagged  tat 
Lacedaunonians  to  make  war  upon  the  Arca- 
dians ;  judging  there  waa  no  other  method  Is 
get  clear  of  the  Arcadians  than  to  have  then 
warred  upon  on  both  sides.  In  conseoaeaot 
of  this,  Archidamus  taketh  the  field  with  tat 
domestic  force  of  Sparta,  and  seiaeth  Cronmoa, 
Leaving  three  of  the  twelve  battalions  he  bad 
with  them  to  garrison  Cronmns,  be  sgaia 
marched  back  to  8parta.  The  Arcadians, 
however,  whose  forces  were  all  aastniblrd  for 
the  expedition  against  Elis,  hurried  awayte 
recover  Cromnus,  and  invested  it  round  with  a 


of  Pylus ;  whither  many  of  the  popular  faction    double  work  of  circumvallation ;  and  haviaf 
in  Elis  repaired   afterwards  to  them,  as  the    thus  secured  their  own  camp,  continued  in  tat 
place  was  spacious  and  of  great  strength,  and    siege  of  the  piece.    The  state  of  Lsotdsanaa, 
where  they  were  certain  of  support  from  the    unable  to  brook  this  besieging  of  their  own 
Arcadians.     The   Arcadians  also,   at  the  in-  j  citizens,  order  their  troops  to  march;  and  en 
stigation  of  these  exiles,  who  assured  them  of  |  this  occasion  also,   Archidamus  commanded, 
the  quick  surrender  of  Elis,  march  soon  after  I  Entering  their  country,  he  laid  waste  ss  modi 
into  the  territory  of  the  Eleans.     But  on  this  '  of  Arcadia   and  8kiritis  as  he  possibly  ceaU, 
occasion  the  Achcans,  who  were  in  friendship   and  did  every  thing  that  could  be  done  to  fates 
with  the  Eleans,  had  securely  garrisoned  their   them   to  raise  the  siege.     Yet   the  Aicaditss 
dty,  so  that  the  Arcadians,  unable  to  do  any    persisted  steadfastly  in  it,  and  made  no  nuaaer 
thing  more  than  lay  waste  the  country,  again  ■  of  account  of  all  these  devastations.     Archi- 
retreated.     But  no  sooner  had  they.  mvrcYL«&  \  faxana  fiow  took  a  view  of  an  eminence,  screw 
out  of  E/ea,  and  discovered  thai  t\ie  rMW\axv«\  w\v\<3&  V*v*  htta&xui\d&  isortnl  their  outward 
were  in   Elis,  than  they  made  an  nxce*o\n%  .  exte^maJmroan*    ^^N^\*wae>m» 
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it,  and  in  caw  he  did,  that  the  enemy  below  it 
could  not   continue   their   siege.     Whilst  he 
was    marching  his  troops  a  round-about  way 
to  seize  this  post,  the  targetecrs  of  Arch  id  a- 
nos  advancing  before  the  rest  had  a  view  of 
the   chosen  body  of  the  enemy  without   the 
works,  and  rush  suddenly  upon  them  ;  and  the 
horse  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  charge. 
The  enemy  scorned   to  retreat,  but  drew  up 
in  regular  order,  and  stood  quiet.    They  then 
rushed   a  second  time  upon  them ;  and  when 
jet,  so  far  from  retiring,  they  actually  advanced 
to  meet  them ;  every  thing  now  being  in  hurry 
and  confusion,  Archidamus  himself,  who  had 
made  a  turn  into  the  cart-way  that  leadeth  to 
CromntiB,  appeared  in  sight,  his  men  marching 
two  by  two  in  the  order  they  had  set  out,  and 
himself  at  their  head.     When  they  were  thus 
come  near  the  enemy,  those  under  Archidamus, 
with   their  flanks  exposed  in  consequence  of 
the  order  of  their  march,  but  the  Arcadians  in 
regular  array  for  battle  and  their  shields  closed 
ftnnly  together,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not 
able  to  stand  their  ground  against  this  body  of 
Arcadians,  but  on   the   contrary  Archidamus 
had   soon  received  a  wound  quite  through  his 
thigh,  and  the  two  Spartans  who  fought  before 
him   were  actually  slain.     These  were  Poly- 
anidas   and  Chilon ;  the  latter  of  whom  had 
married  the  sister  of  Archidamus.     Nay,  the 
number  of  8partans  slain  on  this  occasion  was 
not  less  than  thirty.     Yet  when,  after  falling 
back  along  the  road,  they  were  got  into  more 
open  ground,  the  Lacedaemonians  then  formed 
again  to  receive   the  enemy.     The  Arcadians 
stood  firm  together  in  regular  order,  inferior  it 
is  true  in  numbers,  but  much  higher  in  spirits, 
since  they  had  fallen  upon  their  enemy  whilst 
retreating  before  them,  and  made  some  slaugh- 
ter.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  sadly  dejected  ; 
they  saw  that  Archidamus  was  wounded  ;  they 
heard  the  names  of  those  who  were  slain,  brave 
men,  and  almost  the  most  illustrious  of  their 
body.    And  now,  the  enemy  approaching  near- 
er, one  of  the  elder  Spartans  cried  out  aloud  — 
•*  Why  fight  any  longer,  my  countrymen  ?  Why 
not  rather  demand  a  truce  1     He  was  heard 
with   pleasure  by  all,  and  a  truce  was  made. 
Accordingly,  the  Lacedaemonians  took  up  their 
dead  and  marched  away ;  and  the  Arcadians, 
returning  to  the  spot  from  whence  they  first 
advanced,  erected  a  trophy. 

Whilst  the  Arcadians  were  thus  employed 
in  the  «icge  of  Cromnus,  the  Eleans  marching 


out  of  their  city,  first  against  Pylus,  fall  in 
with  the  Pylians  who  were  on  their  return  after 
their  repulse  from  Thalami.  The  Elean  horse- 
men, who  rode  in  the  van,  had  no  sooner  a 
sight  of  them,  than  they  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  immediately  fall  in  amongst  them.  8ome 
of  them  they  slaughter,  whilst  others  of  them 
flee  for  safety  to  an  eminence  that  was  near ; 
but  when  the  foot  came  up,  they  entirely  de- 
feated those  upon  the  eminence ;  some  of  them 
they  killed,  and  some  they  took  prisoners,  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred.  80  many  of  the 
latter  as  were  strangers  they  sold  for  slaves ; 
and  so  many  as  were  exiles  on  record  they  put 
to  the  sword.  And  after  this,  as  nobody  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  Pylians,  they  reduce  then? 
town  and  all,  and  recover  the  Marganians. 

But  the  Lacedemonians,  some  time  after, 
marching  by  night  towards  Cromnus,  force 
their  way  over  the  circumvallation,  in  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Argives,  and  called  out  such  of  the 
Lacedemonians  as  were  besieged  in  the  place. 
80  many  of  them  as  happened  to  be  near  at 
hand  and  lost  no  time,  completed  their  escape ; 
but  the  rest,  being  prevented  by  the  Arcadians 
who  soon  ran  together  in  numbers  to  the  place 
of  escape,  were  again  abut  up  within ;  and 
being  afterwards  taken  prisoners  were  divided 
amongst  the  captors;  the  Argives  had  one  part 
of  them ;  the  Thebans  another ;  the  Arcadians 
another;  and  the  Messenians  had  a  fourth. 
The  whole  number  of  8partans  and  neighbours 
to  8parta  taken  prisoners  on  this  occasion  was 
more  than  a  hundred. 

The  Arcadians,  who  had  now  cleared  their 
hands  of  Cromnus,  turned  their  attention  again 
towards  the  Eleans,  and  not  only  strengthened 
their  garrison  at  Olympia,  but  as  it  was  the 
Olympic  year  made  all  needful  preparation  to 
celebrate  the  Olympic  games  in  conjunction 
with  the  Pisans,  who  aver  themselves  to  have 
been  the  original  guardians  of  the  temple.  When 
therefore  the  month  was  come  in  which  the 
Olympic  games  are  celebrated  ;  nay,  on  the  very 
days  of  the  grand  assembly,  the  Eleans.  who 
had  made  open  preparations  for  the  purpose, 
and  had  sent  for  the  Achcans  to  join  them, 
came  marching  along  the  road  to  Olympia. 
The  Arcadians  had  never  imagined  they  would 
dare  to  give  them  any  interruption,  and  jointly 
with  the  Pisans  were  conducting  the  order 
of  the  festival.  They  had  already  finished  the 
race  of  chariots  and  the  foot-race  of  the  pen- 
tathlum,  and  the  wrestlers  had  just  entered  the 
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li«U,  not  indeed  on  the  course,  ninos  on  this  oc- 
casion they  were  to  wrestle  between  the  course 
end  the  altar ;  for  the  E  leans  in  military  array 
were  now  come  up  to  the  sacred  grove.  The 
Arcadians  however  made  no  advance  towards 
them,  but  stood  drawn  up  by  the  river  Cladaua, 
which  running  along  the  Altis  dischargeth  it- 
self into  the  Alpheus,  Their  confederates  were 
also  at  hand  to  the  number  of  about  two  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  Argives  and  about  four  hun- 
dred Athenian  horse.  The  Eleans  drew  up 
in  order  on  the  other  aide  of  the  river,  and 
after  a  solemn  sacrifice  advanced  to  the  charge. 
And  thus  a  people,  who  in  preceding  times 
had  been  contemned  by  the  Arcadians  and  Ar- 
gives,  contemned  also  by  the  Achaans  and 
Athenians  for  the  want  of  martial  spirit, 
marched,  however,  that  day  at  the  head  of  their 
confederates  in  the  most  gallant  manner.  The 
Arcadians,  for  these  were  the  first  they  charge, 
they  instantly  put  to  flight ;  they  then  stood 
the  attack  of  the  Argives  who  ran  to  aid  the 
Arcadians,  and  gave  them  a  defeat  And  after 
they  had  pursued  the  fleets  to  the  spot  of 
ground  that  lieth  between  the  council-house 
and  the  temple  of  Vesta  and  the  adjacent 
theatre,  they  still  fought  on  end  drove  them  to 
the  very  altar.  Here  after  being  galled  by 
darts  and  javelins  from  the  porticoes  and  the 
council-house  and  the  great  temple,  and  fought 
with  again  on  the  level  ground,  a  number  of 
Eleans  was  slain,  amongst  whom  was  6tratolus 
the  commander  of  the  three  hundred;  after 
which  they  retreated  to  their  own  camp.  The 
Arcadians  however,  and  their  associates  were  in 
so  much  dread  of  the  ensuing  day,  that  they  busi- 
ed themselves  all  that  night  in  demolishing  the 
fine  pavilions  they  had  erected  for  the  festival, 
and  throwing  up  a  rampart  for  their  better  de- 
fence. And  next  day  when  the  Eleans  per- 
ceived that  the  work  was  strong,  and  that  num- 
bers hsd  posted  themselves  upon  the  temples, 
they  marched  back  to  Elis,  after  showing  them- 
selves such  gallant  men,  as  God  by  particular 
inspiration  can  in  one  day  enable  men  to  be, 
though  all  human  endeavours  could  not  have 
made  them  such  even  in  a  long  course  of  life. 

The  Arcadian  commanders  were  now  laying 
hands  on  the  sacred  treasures,  and  diverting 
them  to  the  payment  of  their  chosen  bands, 
which  the  Mantineans  first  resented,  and  sent 
them  an  order  "  not  thus  to  embezzle  the  sacred 
treasure."  Nay,  they  even  raised  in  \he\T  ownA  aftet  ^*  ^i****.  ^s*%  ctkk&  to^  not  only  by  tU 
city  what  pay  was  due  to  those  chosen  \*non,\ta«  °^**  \iMfca<^xVj  ^^*v^*&&^MH<wk 


and  sent  it  to  the  Arcadian  emmmhn*  Tie 
latter  however  alleged  that  "each  hshsvisar 
was  sn  infraction  of  the  Arcadian  league,"  tad 
appealed  against  it  to  the  cmmeU  of  ten  then- 
sand.  But  as  the  Mantineans  alighted  thai  aa» 
peal,  the  other  proceeded  ton  jub%mcettsfsnnt 
them,  and  despatched  the  chosen  bands  to  ap- 
prehend such  persons  ss  they  had 
by  name.  Upon  this  the 
feat  their  gates,  and  refused  thejn 
into  their  city.  The  consequence  was,  that 
even  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  council 
of  ten  thousand  began  also  to  affirm,  that,* it 
was  wrong  to  emheiale  in  thin  manner  the 
sacred  treasures,  and  to  fix  an  eternal  stem  m 
their  posterity  by  such  sacrilege  against  the 
gods."  At  length  it  was  voted  in  the  rranri 
that « these  sacred  treasures  shoedd  net  be  es> 
benled,"  and  then  all  such  persons  hi  fta 
chosen  bands  as  could  not  subsist  withsnt  ie> 
mediate  pay  slipped  away  from  the  service;  sad 
such  as  had  a  subsistence,  after .  hnarHanng  up 
one  another,  entered  themselves  in  these  chssam 
bands,  not  indeed  to  be  commanded,  but  ts  se- 
cure to  themselves  the  command  over  them. 
8uch  also  of  the  commanders  as  had  dabbled 
most  in  the  sacred  treasure,  being  aware  that 
their  lives  were  in  danger  should  they  be  called 
to  a  strict  account,  send  messengers  to  Thebes, 
and  give  notice  to  the  Thebans,  that  «  unless 
they  march  up  an  army,  the  danger  is  great  that 
the  Arcadians  will  again  go  over  to  the  Lace- 
demonians." The  Thebana  accordingly  were 
getting  all  things  in  readiness  to  take  the 
field.  Such  persons,  however,  as  were  in  their 
hearts  true  friends  to  Peloponnesus,  persuaded 
the  Arcadians  state  to  despatch  ambasssdors  to 
the  Thebans  with  a  notification  to  them  «*  by 
no  means  to  march  with  their  forces  into  Ar- 
cadia, till  they  were  formally  invited."  Nay, 
they  not  only  notified  this  to*  the  Thebans,  but 
also  came  to  a  resolution  amongst  themselves, 
thst  «  there  was  no  need  of  war."  They  were 
now  also  convinced,  that  they  had  no  manner 
of  pretence  to  invade  the  presidency  over  the 
temple  of  Jove,  but  by  restoring  it  to  the 
Eleans  should  act  with  more  piety  and  justice, 
and  without  doubt  in  a  manner  more  accept- 
able to  the  god. 

The  Eleans  were  willing  to  accommodate 
affairs,  and  so  both  parties  resolved  upon  a 
peace.      A   truce  immediately  ensued.    And 
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mo  by  the  Tbebtn  officer  who  was  then  in 
Togea  commanding  four  hundred  heavy-armed 
Boeotian*,  such  of  the  Arcadians  as  at  that  time 
wen  resident  in  Tegea  feasted  one  another  and 
ware  fall  of  spirits,  pouring  forth  their  libations 
and  singing  their  poena  as  rejoicing  for  a 
peace.  The  Thebans,  however,  and  such  of 
the  commanders  as  were  apprehensive  of  being 
ceiled  to  account  for  the  sacred  treasures,  assist- 
ed by  the  Boeotians  and  their  accomplices  amongst 
the  chosen  bands,  shut  fast  the  gates  of  the  wall 
round  Tegea,  and  sending  parties  to  their  several 
lodgings,  seised  all  the  men  of  consequence  who 
were  not  of  their  sentiments.  As  many  people 
were  here  from  every  city  in  Arcadia,  all  of 
them  highly  delighted  at  the  making  of  peace, 
the  number  seised  in  this  manner  must  needs 
be  very  considerable.  The  public  prison  was 
•eon  filled  with  them ;  the  town-house  in  like 
Banner  was  filled  as  soon.  After  many  per- 
eons  were  thus  secured,  and  many  had  escaped 
by  leaping  over  the  wall,  others  there  were 
who  were  let  out  through  the  gates,  since  no 
one  acted  with  fury  on  this  occasion  that  did 
not  think  his  own  life  in  danger.  But,  after 
all*  the  Theban  officer  and  his  accomplices 
were  soon  reduced  to  the  greatest  perplexity, 
when  they  found  they  had  gotten  into  their 
hands  but  very  few  of  those  whom  they  chiefly 
desired  to  secure,  and  especially  of  the  Man- 
tueans,  since  almost  all  the  Mantineans,  had 
returned  in  good  time  to  Mantinea,  as  it  lay 
at  so  little  distance  from  Tegea. 

Upon  the  return  of  day,  the  Mantineans  no 
sooner  know  what  had  been  doing,  than  they 
despatched  their  messengers  round  to  the  cities 
of  Arcadia,  with  notice  to  them  to  take  to 
their  arms  and  stand  on  the  defence  of  their 
cities.  They  themselves  did  so  at  Mantinea ; 
and,  sending  at  the  same  time  to  Tegea,  de- 

inded  such  of  their  citizens  as  were  de- 
in  that  city ;  insisting  withal  that 
M  no  Arcadian  whatsoever  should  be  thrown 
into  prison  or  put  to  death,  before  he  had  un- 
dergone a  legal  trial ;  and,  in  case  any  Man- 
tineans were  accused  of  a  criminal  behaviour, 
let  their  names  be  sent  hither,  and  the  state  of 
Mantinea  would  pledge  their  faith  to  produce 
such  persons  in  the  public  council  of  Arcadia, 
whenever  they  were  called  upon  to  do  it." 
The  Theban  officer,  hearing  all  this,  was 
grievously  perplexed  in  what  manner  to  act, 
and  in  short  dclivcreth  up  all  the  men.  The 
day  after,  he  had  a  meeting  with  as  many  of  the 


Arcadians  as  were  willing  to  meet  him,  and 
said  in  his  justification,  that  "  he  had  been 
sadly  deluded."  He  affirmed  "  information 
had  been  given  him  that  the  Lacedemonians 
were  assembled  in  arms  upon  the  frontier,  and 
that  some  Arcadians  had  engaged  to  betray 
Tegea  to  them."  They  indeed  gave  him  the 
hearing,  and  though  assured  that  all  he  said 
was  false,  they  let  him  depart  Yet  they  dee- 
patched  ambassadors  after  him  to  Thebes,  and 
preferred  such  a  charge  against  him  as  might 
cost  him  his  life.  But  they  say  that  Epami- 
nondas,  who  was  then  general  of  the  state, 
made  this  declaration  to  them,  that  "  the  The- 
ban officer  did  his  duty  better  when  he  seized 
these  persons  than  when  he  set  them  at  liberty. 
For  we  Thebans,  said  he,  went  into  a  war 
purely  on  your  account,  whereas  you  have  clap- 
ped up  a  peace  without  consulting  us  at  all ; 
may  not  any  one  therefore,  consistently  with 
justice,  charge  all  the  treachery  in  this  affair 
upon  youl  But  rest  assured  (he  went  on) 
that  we  shall  soon  march  our  forces  into  Arca- 
dia, and  will  still  continue  the  war  with  the 
assistance  of  such  as  Temain  in  the  same  sen- 
timents with  ourselves." 

V.  No  sooner  was  this  declaration  of  Epa- 
minondas  reported  to  the  general  council  of 
Arcadia  and  to  the  several  cities,  than  it  struck 
the  reflection  into  the  Mantineans,  and  such 
other  Arcadians  as  were  friends  to  the  true 
welfare  of  Peloponnesus,  as  also  into  the 
Eleans  and  Achsans,  "  that  it  was  plainly  the 
design  of  the  Thebans  to  reduce  Peloponnesus 
to  so  low  a  condition,  that  they  might  easily 
enslave  it  For  what  other  view  can  they  have 
in  desiring  us  to  continue  the  war,  than  to 
make  us  harass  and  distress  one  another,  that 
both  parties  may  be  obliged  to  court  them  for 
assistance  ?  For  what  other  reason  can  they 
be  preparing  to  march  their  army  amongst  us, 
when  we  tell  them  plainly  we  want  them  not 
at  present  ?  Is  it  not  cleaT  as  the  day  that  they 
are  preparing  to  take  the  field  with  full  purpose 
to  do  us  mischief?  They  now  sent  away  to 
Athens  to  beg  an  aid.  They  sent  to  Lacede- 
mon  also  an  embassy  consisting  of  persons  enrol- 
led in  their  chosen  bands,  with  earnest  entreaties 
to  the  Lacedemonians,  "  readily  to  join  their 
forces  against  such  as  are  coming  with  a  full 
design  to  enslave  Peloponnesus."  The  point 
of  command  was  also  finally  adjusted,  that 
each  people  should  command  within  their  own 
territory. 
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Whikt  IImm  potato  were  fa  agitation,  Epe- 
Mfr""^«  took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Bototiana,  and  Eubceene,  and  numerous  bodies 
of  Thessalians,  cither  by  Alexander  or  each 
ee  were  enemiea  to  him.  The  Pboeiana,  how- 
over,  marched  not  with  him,  pretending  M  they 
were  obliged  by  treaty  only  to  give  aid  in  case 
an  enemy  invaded  Thebea;  to  act  oneneively 
with  them  against  other  atatea  waa  np  condi- 
tion in  the  treaty."  Epaminondaa  reckoned, 
that  in  Peloponnesus  he  should  assuredly  be 
joined  by  the  Argrvee  and  Meaaaniana,  and 
such  Arcadians  as  were  in  the  interest  of 
Thebea,  for  instance,  the  Tegeats)  and  Mega- 
kpotitans,'and  Aaaatsj  end  Palantiana,  and 
acme  other  cities  which,  because  they  were 
■nrroanded  by  the  greater  states,  would  be 
compelled  to  join  them.  Epaminondas  ac- 
cordingly advanced  towards  Peloponnesus  with 
the  utmost  expedition.  But  when  he  came  up 
to  Nemea  he  halted  there,  hoping  he  might  in- 
tercept the  Athenians  in  their  march,  and 
reckoning  that  such  an  incident  would  have  a 
great  effect  in  raising  the  spirits  of  his  own 
confederates,  and  would  strike  despondency  in- 
to his  foes ;  at  all  events,  that  lessening  the 
Athenians  in  any  degree  would  be  so  much 
positive  advantage  to  the  Thebans.  But  dur- 
ing his  halt  at  Nemea,  all  the  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus that  acted  with  unanimity  on  this  oc- 
casion assembled  together  at  Mantinea.  Epa- 
minondas however  had  no  sooner  heard  that 
the  Athenians  had  given  up  their  design  of 
marching  by  land,  and  were  preparing  to  pass 
over  by  sea,  that  they  might  go  through  Lace- 
demon  to  the  aid  of  the  Arcadians,  than  he 
immediately  decamped  from  Nemea,  and  ad- 
vanceth  to  Tegea. 

For  my  own  part,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me 
to  say  that  this  expedition  proved  a  happy  one 
for  him.  But  this  I  can*  affirm,  that  he  was 
not  deficient  in  exhibiting  every  proof  that 
man  can  give  of  bravery  and  conduct  In  the 
first  place,  I  highly  applaud  him  for  encamping 
his  troops  within  the  walls  of  Tegea :  for  there 
he  was  posted  in  much  greater  security  than 
he  could  have  been  on  open  ground,  and  all  his 
motions  were  much  better  concealed  from  the 
enemy ;  since  within  a  city  he  could  much 
easier  be  supplied  with  any  article  he  wanted  : 
and  as  his  enemies  lay  in  open  ground,  he  had 
a  full  view  of  what  they  were  doing,  and  could 
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had  the  advantage  fa  groamd.  Bat 
length  dial  not  one  city  ease  over  to  mnv 
tfrfi  the  time  of  hie  oosnejand 
he  judged  it  nscassary  to  atrfte  a  Mow; 
otherwise  he  foresaw  the  loan  of 
glory.  When  therefore  he 
the  enemy  kept  dose 
sent  for  Agaailaiis  and  all  the 
and  waa  even  aaenred  that 
marched  out  at  their  head,  and 
vanced  aa  for  aa  Pelleno;  no  otdaied ', 
to  take  their  repeat,  then  gene  the 
march,  and  led  them  on  directly 
ta.  And  had  not  a  Cretan  by  an 
videnee  made  away  in  ell  haete  to 
and  told  him  of  this  march,  ho 
taken  Sparta  like  a 
of  all  defence.  But  ee  timely 
march  had  been  given  to 
returned  in  time  to  the  aid  of  the  cjfcjteal 
the  Spartane,  though  ciTcisoiUng  .fov  fanas> 
ber,  had  already  posted  Ihsinaolisa  en  ill 
guard.  The  whole  of  their  cavalry  was  abssat 
•in  Arcadia,  as  were  all  their  airriBtrief,  and 
three  out  of  their  ten  battalions  of  fooL  When 
therefore  Epaminondas  was  come  np  to  Spina, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  enter  the  city,  where 
the  enemy  could  have  charged  him  on  level 
ground,  or  could  annoy  him  with  darts  and 
javelins  from  the  tops  of  houses,  or  where 
the  ground  might  enable  a  few  to  be  a 
for  far  superior  numbers.  But  having 
an  eminence,  which  he  judged  would  give  aha 
great  advantage,  he  from  thence  marched  dowa, 
instead  of  marching  up-into  Sparta,  The  se- 
quel was  of  so  strange  a  nature,  that  we  any 
either  ascribe  it  to  the  special  will  of  God,  of 
confess  that  men  reduced  to  a  state  of  Jusprra 
tion  are  not  to  be  resisted.  For  no  sooner  did 
Archidamus  lead  on  against  him,  though  at- 
tended by  not  one  hundred  persona ;  no  sooner, 
I  say,  had  Arcbmemus  passed  the  river,  which 
in  all  probability  must  have  greatly  delsyed 
him,  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  thta 
these  Thebans,  who  breathed  out  fire  sad 
flame,  who  had  gained  such  victories  over  tbt 
Lacedemonians,  who  were  now  so  for  superior 
in  numbers,  and  had  all  the  advantage  of  higbfr 
ground,  durst  not  even  stand  the  charge  of 
those  under  Archidamus,  but  wheel  tbeatfrHef 
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mediately  dain.  Exulting  at  so  much  success, 
the  victors  punued  them  farther  than  wai  pru- 
dent, and  are  slaughtered  in  their  turn.  It 
looked  aa  if  heaven  had  beforehand  settled  the 
limits  in  which  each  party  should  be  victorious. 
Aichidamus,  however,  erected  a  trophy  on  the 
•pot  where  he  had  gotten  the  better,  and  gave 
up  under  truce  the  bodies  of  the  enemy  who 
bad  fallen  there. 

Epaminondas  now  bethought  himself,  that, 
•a  the  Arcadians  would  come  with  all  speed  to 
the  aid  of  8parta,  it  was  not  his  business  to 
fight  with  them  and  the  whole  Lacedaemonian 
strength  in  conjunction ;  especially  as  the  ene- 
my had  hitherto  been  successful,  and  the  con- 
trary had  happened  to  his  own  troops.  He 
therefore  marched  of£  and  returned  again  with 
the  utmost  expedition  to  Tegea.  He  here  or- 
dered the  heavy-armed  to  halt,  but  sent  off  the 
horse  to  Man  tinea ;  begging  them  "  to  perform 
this  service  with  their  utmost  perseverance ;" 
end  telling  them,  "it  was  likely  that  all  the 
cattle  of  the  Mantineans  were  out  abroad  in  the 
fields,  and  all  the  people  too,  especially  in  this 
season  of  fetching  in  their  harvest"  And  ac- 
cordingly they  began  the  march. 

The  Athenian  horsemen,  who  had  set  out 
from  Eleusis,  took  their  evening  Tepast  at  the 
isthmus.  From  thence  continuing  their  march 
through  Cleone,  they  had  just  now  reached 
Mantinea,  and  were  quartering  themselves  in 
houses  within  the  walls.  So  soon  therefore 
aa  the  enemy  was  seen  riding  up,  the  Manti- 
neans besought  these  Athenian  horse  to  give 
them  all  possible  aid,  "since  all  their  flocks 
end  herds  were  abroad  in  the  fields,  as  were  all 
their  labourers  and  most  of  the  youths  and  old 
Ben  of  the  city."  The  Athenians  complied 
end  sally  out  immediately,  though  neither  them- 
selves nor  their  horses  had  yet  tasted  any  food. 
Who  on  this  occasion  can  help  admiring  the 
generosity  of  these  men  ;  who,  with  an  enemy 
in  eight  much  superior  in  number  to  their  own, 
and  with  the  late  blow  given  at  Corinth  to 
their  cavalry  quite  fresh  in  their  remembrance, 
were  not  however  disheartened,  no  not  even  at 
the  thought  that  they  were  going  to  engage 
with  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  at  that  time 
reckoned  the  best  horsemen  in  the  world  ;  but 
disdaining  that  their  friends  should  suffer 
through  the  want  of  any  assistance  that  them- 
selves could  give  them,  they  were  no  sooner  in 
sight  of  the  enemy  than  they  rode  full  speed 
■pon  them,  desirous  to  preserve  at  all  events 


their  hereditary  glory?  In  this  manner  they 
engaged;  and  by  engaging  preserved  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  Mantineans  that  was 
abroad  in  the  fields.  But  several  gill  ant  men 
amongst  them  perished ;  and  they  killed  aa 
many  gallant  men  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 
For  not  one  person  on  either  side  had  a  weapon 
so  short  but  it  was  long  enough  to  reach  his 
adversary.  They  took  up  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  friends,  and  restored  some  dead  bodies  of 
their  enemies  by  truce. 

Epaminondas  was  thus  reflecting,  that  '<  he 
must  needs  be  gone  in  a  few  days,  since  the 
time  limited  for  this  expedition  was  just  expir- 
ing :  and,  in  case  he  now  abandoned  his  allies 
whom  he  came  to  save,  they  would  be  besieged 
and  reduced  by  their  adversaries,  and  he  should 
entirely  blemish  all  his  former  glory  ;  defeated 
with  his  numerous  heavy-armed  as  he  had  been 
at  Lacedemon  by  a  handful  of  men ;  defeated 
also  at  Mantinea  in  the  engagement  of  the  horse ; 
and  the  author,  as  he  had  really  proved  by  this 
expedition  into  Peloponnesus,  of  a  fresh  coali- 
tion of  Lacedemonians,  Arcadians,  Achcans, 
Eleans,  and  Athenians.*'  He  therefore  judged 
it  impossible  for  him  to  quit  the  country  with- 
out fighting  a  battle ;  concluding,  "  in  case  he 
was  victorious,  he  should  prevent  all  the  great 
evils  he  foresaw  ;  or,  in  case  he  fell  in  the  at- 
tempt, his  death  would  be  honourable  and 
glorious,  since  he  was  endeavouring  to  gain  for 
his  own  country  the  sovereignty  of  Pelopon- 
nesus." It  cannot  appear  in  the  least  surpris- 
ing to  me,  that  Epaminondas  should  reason  in 
such  a  manner.  Men  greedy  of  honour  are 
aptcst  to  encourage  such  thoughts  as  these. 
But  what  excites  my  surprise  and  admiration 
too  is  this ;  that  he  had  so  highly  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  troops  he  commanded  that  no 
toil  whatever,  either  by  day  or  by  night,  could  at 
all  fatigue  them;  no  danger  whatever  could 
stop  them ;  and  though  straitened  for  want  of 
necessary  provisions,  that  they  should  execute 
all  his  orders  with  prompt  alacrity.  For  at 
last  when  he  issued  his  final  orders  for  all  to  get 
ready,  since  he  was  determined  to  fight,  the 
horsemen  st  a  word  were  cleaning  up  their  hel- 
mets. The  heavy-armed  Arcadians,  who  car- 
ried clubs,  were  also  enrolled  and  mustered  as 
Thebans ;  and  all  they  to  a  man  were  busied 
in  sharpening  their  spears  and  their  swords  and 
brightening  their  shields. 

But  when  they  were  all  ready,  and  he  was 
for  leading  them  towards  the  enemy,  it  is  worth 
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whtte  to  obeerve  the  pajtienjua  of  Ma  conduct. 
In  the  first  place,  ho  made  til  the  o^spootttone, 
me  one  would  expect  Epaminondas  should  make 
them ;  end  by  hie  manner  of  doing  it  showed 
plainly  to  every  body  that  he  wee  preparing  in 
earnest  for  a  battle.  And  when  hie  army  wee 
completely  formed  to  hie  own  liking,  he  then 
led  on,  not  indeed  directly  toweide  the  enemy, 
hut  declining  towards  the  mountains  on  the 
west  beyond  the  city  of  Tegea.  By  this  he  gave 
hie  enemies  reason  to  imagine,  that  he  had  no 
design  to  fight  that  day.  For  when  he  came 
near  the  mountain,  after  he  had  formed  hie 
main  army  in  a  line  of  battle,  he  ordered  them 
to  ground  their  arms  under  the  shelter  of  the 
eminence;  so  that  he  yielded  to  his  enemies 
the  appearance  of  a  general  who  was  for  en* 
camping  hie  army.  But,  by  acting  in  this  man- 
ner, he  caused  the  bulk  of  hie  enemies  to  relax 
in  the  ardour  they  had  conceived  for  engaging; 
he  caused  them  even  to  quit  the  ranks  in  which 
they  were  posted.  Yet,  no  sooner  had  he 
made  some  bands  of  heavy-armed  in  the  wings 
to  march  up  and  take  post  in  the  centre,  by 
which  he  made  the  part  of  the  army  where  he 
was  posted  himself  as  strong  as  the  beak  of  a 
ship,  than  he  gave  the  word  for  recovering 
their  arms.  He  now  again  led  on,  and  his 
army  was  in  march.  As  for  the  enemy,  who 
quite  unexpectedly  saw  them  thus  advancing, 
they  were  at  once  all  hurry  and  precipitation. 
Some  were  running  to  fall  into  their  ranks, 
some  were  only  forming ;  the  horsemen  were 
bridling  their  horses  and  putting  on  their 
breast-plates :  and  they  all  had  the  appearance 
of  men,  who  were  rather  to  suffer  from  than 
to  hurt  their  foe. 

Epaminondas  was  still  advancing  with  his 
troops,  which  resembled  a  ship  of  war  bearing 
down  to  the  attack,  assured  that  on  whatever 
part  of  the  enemy's  army  he  made  his  first  ef- 
fectual push,  he  must  bear  them  down  before 
him,  and  throw  the  whole  into  utter  disorder. 
For  his  previous  disposition  was  such,  that  he 
must  begin  the  charge  with  the  prime  strength 
of  his  troops ;  the  weakest  of  them  he  had 
posted  in  the  rear;  knowing  that  even  the 
latter,  if  defeated,  would  strike  terror  into  his 
own  people,  and  give  additional  spirit  to  the 
enemy.  The  enemy  on  the  other  side  had 
drawn  up  their  horse  like  a  battalion  of  heavy- 
armed,  without  giving  them  a  prone*  depth 
or  lining   them  with  fool;  whereat  "Epamv 
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and  he  had  lined  their  make  wife 
foot ;  temreil  that,  in  whaletoi  peat  they 
through  the  enemy,  their  whole  .body  ajsjst  at 
once  be  vanqtiiahod.  Fee  orocsjdint?  ensswJl 
it  it  to  preserve,  a  wUha%nass  in  any  part  ef  a 
body  to  stand  net,  when  they  eee  eome  of  that 
body  in  actual  flight.  And  to  prevent  the 
Athenians  from  stirring  oat  of  the  left  wmf 
to  aid  each  as  were  near  them,  ho  had  postei 
over-egainst  them  on  the  higher  ground  t  pun; 
of  home  end  heavy-ermed;  intending  to 
frighten  them  by  this  show  of  the  danger  may 
must  run  of  being  attacked  in  their  rear,  if 
they  stirred  to  give  aid  to  others. 

In  this  manner  he  had  made  hie  disposkisnT 
for  the  attack:  and  he  wet  not  dissppniatei 
in  the  event  he  expected.  For  be  mads  km 
first  charge  with  eo  much  force,  that  he  com- 
pelled the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  tt  las 
before  him.  But  after  Epaminondas  dropped, 
there  wet  no  one  left  who  cowM  stake  e  prs- 
per  use  of  the  victory.  For  though  the  whale 
of  the  enemy  was  in  flight  before  them,  his 
heavy-armed  made  no  slaughter  not  even  of  a 
single  foe,  nor  made  any  advance  in  the  field 
of  battle  beyond  the  spot  where  they  first 
attacked.  And  though  the  enemy's  horss 
were  also  in  open  flight,  his  own  horse  slew 
neither  horsemen  nor  heavy-armed  in  their 
pursuit;  but  like  men  who  had  been  van- 
quished, slipped  tremblingly  out  of  the  way  of 
their  routed  enemies.  His  foot  indeed  snd 
targeteers,  who  had  engaged  along  with  Ike 
horse,  advanced  quite  up  to  the  left  wing  of 
the  enemy,  as  masters  of  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  there  most  of  them  were  pat  to  the  sword 
by  the  Athenians. 

Such  was  this  battle ;  the  event  of  which 
was  quite  contrary  to  what  all  the  world  ex- 
pected it  must  be.  For  as  almost  ail  Greece 
was  assembled  together  on  this  occasion  to 
fight  a  decisive  action  against  one  another, 
there  was  no  man  but  thought  that,  after  sock 
a  battle,  the  conquerors  would  remain  for 
ever  masters,  and  the  conquered  must  for  ever 
be  subject  to  them ;  whereas  God  so  ordered 
the  event,  that  both  parties  erected  trophies  ss 
claiming  the  victory,  and  neither  side  coaU 
hinder  the  erection  of  them.  Both  perm* 
aajain^  as  conquerors,  restored  the  dead  under 
\\xm<»v  \wita.  <\fu£mV^v*«Q9N^eied,  request" 
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•d  a  trace  for  the  delivery  of  them.  Nay, 
though  both  parties  gave  oat  that  the  victory 
their  own,  it  wet  manifest  that  neither  of 
had  gained  any  more  ground,  any  other 
city,  or  any  more  dominion  than  they  were 
of  before  the  battle.    On  the  contra- 


ry, a  greater  confusion  and  a  wilder  harry 
arose  in  Greece  after  this  battle  than  had  been 
known  before  it 

So  far  may  suffice  for '  me.  Others  perhaps 
will  take  care  to  relate  what  happened  after- 
wards in  Greece. 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  MEMOIRS   OF  SOCRATES. 


Although  Ae  translator  of  the  following  Memoirs  was  fully  persuaded,  that  the  far 
greater  number  of  those  who  favoured  her  with  their  names,  and  assisted  her  with  their 
interest,  were  influenced  by  much  nobler  motives,  than  the  expectation  of  receiving 
any  thing  very  extraordinary  from  her  hand ;  yet,  so  little  did  this  appear  to  her  any 
reason  for  relaxing  her  endeavours,  that  on  the  contrary,  she  considered  it  as  laying 
her  under  an  additional  obligation  to  do  all  the  justice  she  possibly  could  to  her  au- 
thor. It  was  partly  on  that  account ;  partly  from  sickness ;  and  partly  from  some  other 
accidents,  not  more  within  her  power  to  regulate,  than  the  state  of  her  own  health, 
that  the  publication  of  these  Memoirs  hath  been  deferred  beyond  the  time  first  men- 
tioned in  the  proposals :  but  if  the  task  is,  at  last,  discharged  tolerably,  the  mind  of  the 
translator  will  be  set  much  at  ease ;  and  the  reader  find  somewhat  to  renay  him  for  hit 
waiting. 

That  the  Memoirs  of  Socrates,  with  regard  to  the«greatest  part,  are  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation,  is  most  certain ;  and  if  there  are  some  passages  which  seem  obscure ;  and 
of  which  the  use  doth  not  so  plainly  appear  to  us  at  this  distance  of  time ;  and  from 
the  dissimilarity  of  our  customs  and  manners ;  yet,  perhaps,  we  might  not  do  amiss,  in 
taking  Socrates  himself  for  our  example  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  many  others ; 
who  being  presented  by  Euripides  with  the  writings  of  Heraclitus,  and  afterwards  asked 
his  opinion  of  their  merit; — "  What  I  understand,"  said  he,  "I  find  to  be  excellent;  and 
therefore  believe  that  to  be  of  equal  value,  which  I  do  not  understand." — "  And,  cer- 
tainly," continues  the  admired  modern  writer,  from  whom  the  quotation  above  was 
taken,  "  this  candour  is  more  particularly  becoming  us  in  the  perusal  of  the  works  of 
ancient  authors ;  of  those  works  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  devastation  of  cities ; 
and  snatched  up  in  the  wreck  of  nations:  which  have  been  the  delight  of  ages;  and 
transmitted  as  the  great  inheritance  of  mankind,  from  one  generation  to  another :  and 
we  ought  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  a  justness  in  the  connexion,  which  we 
cannot  trace;  and  a  cogency  in  the  reasoning,  which  we  cannot  understand."  The 
translator  of  the  following  sheets  would  willingly  bespeak  the  same  candour,  in  reading ' 
the  translations  of  the  ancient  writers,  which  hath  above  been  thought  so  necessary  for 
judging  right  of  the  originals.  In  the  preface  to  the  Life  of  Cicero,  the  celebrated  writer 
of  it  thus  expresses  himself: — "  Nor  has  that  part  of  the  task,"  said  he,  (speaking  of  the 
several  passages  he  had  translated  from  the  writings  of  Cicero)  "been  the  easiest  to  me; 
as  those  will  readily  believe  who  have  ever  attempted  to  translate  the  cl^%*v^^n\>«s\<w^ 
of  Greece  and  Rome."  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  uT\i*t  caxvtoxrc  ^\ot»\^^.«qS&^ 
cient  for  the  present  occasion :"  to  which  it  can  only  \>e  aiYSVfeTfc&>  "*Y\\»X  %wbr?«&^^sm 
to  be  done:  and,  that  no  pains  hath  been  spared,  to  do  it  *&  vie\\  *»  ^o%«toW    ^^ 
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The  translator  it  too?  to  ind,that  the  title  anted  to  this  work  horn,  not 
proved  of  uiriTersally:  and,  In  truth,  that  foundation  of  trifles,  follies  and 
introduced  into  the  world,  under  the  general  appellation  of  Memoirs,  hsfh 
each  an  unhappy  association  of  ideas,  as  doth  not  well  suit  with  a  Xsnophoa's  firing  a 
relation  of  what  a  Socrates  once  said  and  did:  hut  the  translator  takes  shelter  for  her- 
self under  the  respectable  names  of  Mr  Johnson  and  Mrs  Carter;  the  one  haring,  as  she 
thinks,  explained  the  word  Memoir  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pressot  snpliosnon 
of  it;  and  the  other  actually  made  choice  of  it  for  the  Tory  same  purpose  as  Is  ham 


THE 
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HIS  JUDGES. 


I  have  always  considered  the  manner  in  which 
Socrates  behaved  after  he  had  been  summoned 

^  to  his  trial,  as  most  worthy  of  our  remem- 
brance ;  and  that,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
defence  he  made  for  himself,  when  standing 
before  his  judges;  bnt  the  sentiments  he  ex- 
pressed concerning  his  dissolution.  For,  al- 
though there  be  many  who  have  written  on 
this  subject,  and  all  concur  in   setting  forth 

«Mhe  wonderful  courage  and  intrepidity  where- 
with he  spake  to  the  assembly — so  that  it  re- 
maineth  incontestable  that  Socrates  did  thus 
speak — yet  that  it  was  his  full  persuasion,  that 
death  was  more  eligible  for  him  than  life  at 
such  a  season,  they  have  by  no  means  so  clearly 
manifested ;  whereby  the  loftiness  of  his  style, 
and  the  boldness  of  his  speech,  may  wear  at 
least  the  appearance  of  being  imprudent  and 
unbecoming. 

But  Hermogenes,  the  son  of  Hipponicus, 
was  his  intimate  friend ;  and  from  him  it  is  we 
have  heard  those  things  of  Socrates,  as  suf- 
ficiently prove  the  sublimity  of  his  language 

/  was  only  conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  his 
mind.  For,  having  observed  him,  as  he  tells 
us,  choosing  rather  to  discourse  on  any  other 
subject  than  the  business  of  his  trial ;  he  asked 
him,  *  If  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  preparing 
for  his  defence  1"  And  « What !"  said  he, 
« my  Hermogenes,  suppose  you  I  have  not 
spent  my  wholeU&Jn  preparing  for  this  very 
^  thing.!"  Hermogenes  desiring  he  would  ex- 
plain himself:  "  I  have,"  said  he,  «  steadily 
persisted,  throughout  life,  in  a  diligent  endea- 
vour to  do  nothing  which  ia  unjust ;  and  this 


I  take  to  be  the  best  and  most  honourable 
preparation." 

"  But  see  you  not,"  said  Hermogenes, "  that 
ofttimes  here  in  Athens,  the  judges,  influenced 
by  the  force  of  oratory,  condemn  those  to  death 
who  no  way  deserve  it;  and,  not  less  fre- 
quently, acquit  the  guilty,  when  softened  into 
compassion  by  the  moving  complaints,  or  the 
insinuating  eloquence  of  those  who  plead  their 
cause  before  them  1" 

« I  know  it,"  replied  Socrates ;  «  and  there- 
fore, twice  have  I  attempted  to  take  the  matter 
of  my  defence  under  consideration :  but  the 
Genius1  always  opposed  me.' 


•» 


t  Various  bave  been  the  opinions  eonnerning  this 
Genius,  or  Demon,  of  Socrates ;  and  too  many  for  the 
translator  to  enumerate.  What  seems  the  most  probable 
and  satisfactory  is,  that  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  so  differ* 
ently  spoken  of,  was  nothing  more  than  an  uncommon 
strength  of  judgment  and  justness  of  thinking;  which, 
measuring  events  by  the  rules  of  prudence,  assisted  by 
long  experience  and  much  observation,  unclouded  and  un- 
biassed by  any  prejudices  or  passions,  rendered  Socratee 
capable  of  looking  as  it  were  into  futurity,  and  foretelling 
what  would  be  the  success  of  those  affairs  about  which 
he  bad  been  consulted  by  others,  or  was  deliberating 
upon  for  himself.    And,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  they 
urge  his  custom  of  sending  his  friends — Xenophon  for  ex* 
ample—to  consult  the  oracle,  when  any  thing  too  obscure* 
for  human  reason  to  penetrate  was  proposed  to  him  ;  to 
which  might  be  added,  as  no  mean  testimony,  his  own . 
practice  on  all  such  occasions.     But  from  whence  this 
notion  arose,  of  his  being  thus  uncommonly  assisted,  ia 
not  easy  to  determine.   It  might  perhaps  be  from  nothing, 
more,  as  some  have  YTnaf^ttfc^x^Tifc^aVAfcX^^^ 
ally  said  on  aome  occuianu,  "Uli  <&«*&«»  w&&.  "**.*■»** 
me ;"  alluding  to  \Y.o  notion  ^Ytak  \*vr»»*fc  ^X^ess* 
that  every  one  YiaA  %  ta&oa  *>  i"*-*  «"«  *^  *" 
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Hermogenes  having  expressed  some  aston- 
ishment at  these  words,  8ocrates  proceeded : 

"  Doth  it  then  appear  marvellous  to  you,  my 
Hermogenes,  that  God  should  think  this  the 
very  best  time  for  me  to  die  1  Know  you  not, 
that  hitherto  I  have  yielded  to  no  man  that  he 
hath  lived  more  uprightly  or  even  more  pleas- 
urably   than  myself;  possessed,  as  I  was,  of 


^ 


.that  well  grounded   self-approbation,   arising 


from  the  consciousness  of  having  done  my 
duty  both  to  the  gods  and  men :  my  friends 
also  hearing  their  testimony  to  the  integrity  of 
my  conversation !  But  now, — if  my  life  is 
prolonged,  and  I  am  spared  even  to  old  age, — 
what  can  hinder,  my  Hermogenes,  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age  from  falling  upon  me  ?  My 
sight  will  grow  dim ;  my  hearing,  heavy ;  leas 
capable  of  learning,  as  more  liable  to  forget 
what  I  have  already  learned ;  and  if,  to  all  this, 
I  become  sensible  of  my  decay,  and  bemoan 
myself  on  the  account  of  it ;  how  can  I  say 
that  I  still  lived  pleasantly  1  It  may  be  too," 
continued  8ocrates,  « that  God,  through  his 
goodness,  hath  appointed  for  me,  not  only  that 
my  life  should  terminate  at  a  time  which  seems 
the  most  seasonable ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  will  be  terminated  shall  also  be  the  most 
eligible :  for,  if  my  death  is  now  resolved  up- 
on, it  must  needs  be,  that  they  who  take 
charge  of  this  matter  will  permit  me  to  choose 
the  means  supposed  the  most  easy ;  free  too 
from  those  lingering  circumstances  which  keep 
our  friends  in  anxious  suspense  for  us,  and  fill 
the  mind  of  the  dying  man  with  much  pain 
and  perturbation.  And  when  nothing  offen- 
sive, nothing  unbecoming,  is  left  on  the  memo- 
ry of  those  who  are  present,  but  the  man  is 
dissolved  while  the  body  is  yet  sound,  and 
the  mind  still  capable  of  exerting  itself  benev- 
olently, who  can  say,  my  Hermogenes,  that 
so  to  die  is  not  most  desirable!  And  with 
good  reason,"  continued  Socrates,  "  did  the 
gods  oppose  themselves  at  what  time  we  took 
the  affair  of  my  escape  under  deliberation,  and 
determined,  that  every  means  should  be  dili- 


him.  And  although  nothing  mora  was  at  the  first  cither 
intended  or  understood  by  it,  than  when  we  say,  "  My 
good  angel  forhado  mc;"  or,  said  so  and  so  to  rue;  yet, 
being  verified  by  the  event,  it  came  at  length  to  be  con- 
sidered, by  a  superstitious  people,  as  something  supcr- 
natural :  And,  as  it  added  much  weight  to  his  counsel  and 


gently  sought  altar  to  effect  it ;  since,  if  on 
designs  had  been  carried  into  execution,  instead 
of  terminating  my  life  in  the  manner  I  am 
now  going,  I  had  only  gained  the  unhappy 
privilege  of  finding  it  put  an  end  to  by  the  tor- 
ments of  some  disease,  or  the  lingering  decays 
incident  to  old  age,  when  all  things  painful 
flow  in  upon  ns  together,  destitute  of  every 
joy  which  might  serve  to  soften  and  allay 
them. 

"  Yet  think  not,  my  Hermogenes,  the  de- 
sire of  death  shall  influence  me  beyond  what  is 
reasonable :  I  will  not  set  out  with  asking  it  at 
their  hands :  but  if,  when  I  speak  my  opinion 
of  myself,  and  declare  what  I  think  I  have  de- 
served both  of  gods  and  men,  my  judges  are 
displeased,  I  will  much  sooner  submit  to  it, 
than  meanly  entreat  the  continuance  of  my 
life,  whereby  I  should  only  bring  upon  myself 
many  and  far  greater  evils,  than  any  I  had 
taken  such  unbecoming  pains  to  deprecate." 

In  this  manner  Socrates  replied  to  Hermo- 
genes and  others:  and  his  enemies  having  ac- 
cused him  of  "  not  believing  in  the  gods  whom 
the  city  held  sacred ;  but  as  designing  to  intro- 
duce other  and  new  deities  ;  and,  likewise,  of 
bis  having  corrupted  the  youth  :"  Hermogenei 
farther  told  me,  that  Socrates,  advancing  to- 
wards the  tribunal,  thus  spake : 

«  What  I  chiefly  marvel  at,  O  ye  judges !  it 
this  ;  whence  Melitus  inferreth  that  I  esteem 
not  those  as  gods  whom  the  city  hold  sacred. 
For  that  I  sacrifice  at  the  appointed  festivals, 
on  our  common  altars,  was  evident  to  all 
others  ;  and  might  have  been  to  Melitus,  1ml 
Melitus  been  so  minded.  Neither  vet  doth  it 
seem  to  be  asserted  with  greater  reason,  that 
my  design  was  to  introduce  new  deities  among 
us,  because  I  have  often  said,  <  That  it  is  the 
voice  of  God  which  giveth  me  significations  of 
what  is  most  expedient ;'  since  they  themselves, 
who  observe  the  chirping  of  birds,  or  those 
ominous  words  spoken  by  men,  ground  their 
conclusions  on  no  other  than  voices.  For 
who  among  you  doubteth  whether  thunder 
sendeth  forth  a  voice?  or  whether  it  be  not 
the  very  greatest  of  all  auguries  1  The  Pj* 
thian  priestess  herself;  doth  not  she  likewise, 
from  the  tripod,  declare,  by  a  voice,  the  divin* 
oracles]  And,  truly,  that  God  foreknowfth 
the  future,  and  also  showeth  it  to  whorraotwr 
he  ^leaseth,  I  am  no  way  singular  cither  i'» 


instruction*,  neither  Socrates  nor  hw  friends  vfetcuvYiMto 

fo  ditcreilit  such  an  opinion ;  not  looking  upon \teT&«\v*%\^v*N\*v%  «  w»w^^\  vkr«  *ll  mankind  tip** 

a*  obliged  to  it  by  any  one  duty  whatsoever  \  N«Vto.  B»\ftwms  >fca&  &&srcc^«  *\\>  ra**& 
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that  whereas  they  aay  it  is  from  auguries,1 
omens,  symbols,  and  diviners,  whence  they 
have  their  notices  of  the  future;  I,  on  the 
contrary,  impute  all  those  premonitions,  where- 
with I  am  favoured,  to  a  genius ;  and  I  think, 
that,  in  so  doing,  I  have  spoken  not  only  more 
truly,  but  more  piously,  than  they  who  attri- 
bute to  birds  the  divine  privilege  of  declaring 
things  to  come:  and  that  I  lied  not  against 
God,  I  have  this  indisputable  proof,  that 
whereas  I  have  often  communicated  to  many 
of  my  friends  the  divine  counsels,  yet  hath  no 
man  ever  detected  me  of  speaking  falsely." 

No  sooner  was  this  heard,  but  a  murmuring 
arose  among  his  judges :  some  disbelieving  the 
troth  of  what  he  had  said,  while  others  envied 
him  for  being,  as  they  thought,  more  highly 
favoured  of  the  gods  than  they.  But  Socrates, 
still  going  on ;  "  Mark !"  said  he,  "  I  pray  ; 
and  attend  to  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary, 
that  such  of  you  as  are  willing^  may  still  the 
more  disbelieve  that  I  have  been  thus  favoured 
of  the  deity:  Chcrephon,  inquiring  of  the 
oracle  at  Delphos  concerning  me,  was  answered 
by  Apollo  himself,  in  the  presence  of  many 
people,  "That  he  knew  no  man  more  free, 
more  just,  or  more  wise  than  J." 

On  hearing  this,  the  tumult  among  them 
visibly  increased :  but  Socrates,  still  going  on, 
—"And  yet  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedemonian 
lawgiver,  had  still  greater  things  declared  of 
him :  for,  on  his  entering  into  the  temple,  the 
deity  thus  accosted  him ;  "  I  am  considering," 
he,  «  whether  I  shall  call  thee  a  god,  or  a 
"  Now  Apollo  compared  me  not  to  a 
god.  This,  indeed  he  said,  "That  I  by  far 
excelled  man."  Howbeit,  credit  not  too  hastily 
what  ye  have  heard,  though  coming  from  an 
oracle ;  but  let  us  thoroughly  examine  those 
things  which  the  deity  spake  concerning  me. 

u  Say,  then,  where  have  you  ever  known  any 
one  less  enslaved  to  sensual  appetite;  whom 
more  free  than  the  man  who  submits  not  to 
receive  gift,  or  reward,  from  the  hands  of  any 
other  t  Whom  can  you  deservedly  esteem 
more  just,  than  he  who  can  so  well  accommo- 
date himself  to  what  he  hath  already  in  his  own 
possession,  as  not  even  to  desire  what  belong- 
eth  to  another  1  Or  how  can  he  fail  of  being 
accounted  wise,  who,  from  the  time  he  first 
bejan  to  comprehend  what  was  spoken,  never 


t  Sim  the  learned  Mr.  Horriv's  notes  on  Ihcac  several 
particulars,  infra,  b.  i.  p.  IP. 


ceased  to  seek,  and  search  out,  to  the  very  best 
of  his  power,  whatever  was  virtuous  and  good 
for  man  1  And,  as  a  proof  that  in  so  doing  I 
have  not  laboured  in  vain,- ye  yourselves  know, 
that  many  of  our  citizens,  yea,  and  many  for- 
eigners also,  who  made  virtue  their  pursuit, 
always  preferred,  as  their  chief  pleasure,  the 
conversing  with  me.  Whence  was  it,  I  pray 
you,  that  when  every  one  knew  my  want  of 
power  to  return  any  kind  of  pecuniary  favour, 
so  many  should  be  ambitious  to  bestow  them 
on  me  1  Why  doth  no  man  call  me  his  debtor, 
yet  many  acknowledge  they  owe  me  much  ? 
When  the  city  is  besieged,  and  every  other 
person  bemoaning  his  loss,  why  do  /  appear 
as  in  no  respect  the  poorer  than  while  it  re- 
mained in  its  most  prosperous  state  ?  And 
what  is  the  cause,  that  when  others  are  under 
a  necessity  to  procure  their  delicacies  fromj 
abroad,  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  /  can  indulge  in 
pleasures  far  more  exquisite,  by  recurring  to 
the  reflections  in  my  own  mind  1  And  now, 
O  ye  judges !  if,  in  whatsoever  I  have  declared 
of  myself,  no  one  is  able  to  confute  me  as  a 
false  speaker,  who  will  say  I  merit  not  approba- 
tion, and  that  not  only  from  the  gods,  but 
menl 

« Nevertheless,  you,  O  Melitus,  have  as- 
serted, that  I, — diligently  applying  myself  to 
the  contemplation  and  practice  of  whatever  is 
virtuous — *  corrupt  the  youth :' — and,  indeed, 
we  well  know  what  it  is  to  corrupt  them.     But       ' 
show  us,  if  in  your  power,  whom,  of  pious,  I      / 
have  made  impious ;  of  modest,  shameless  ;  of      '  i 
frugal,  profuse  1     Who,  from  temperate  is  be-  j  ) 
come  drunken  ;  from  laborious,  idle,  or  efleini-/  .  \ 
nate,  by  associating  with  me  1     Or,  where  is 
the  man  who  hath  been  enslaved,  by  my  means, 
to  any  vicious  pleasure  whatsoever  V1 

"  Nay,  verily  !"  said  Melitus;  "  but  I -know 
of  many  whom  thou  hast  persuaded  to  obey 
thee  rather  than  their  parents." 

"  And  with  good  reason,"  replied  Socrates, 
"  when  the  point  in  question  concerned  educa- 
tion; since  no  man  but  knows  that  I  made 
this  my  chief  study  :  and  which  of  you,  if  sick, 
prefers  not  the  advice  of  the  physician  to  his 
parents  1  Even  the  whole  body  of  the  Atheni- 
an people, — when  collected  in  the  public  as- 
sembly,—do  not  they  follow  the  opinion  of 
him  whom  they  think  the  most  able,  though 
he  be  not  of  their  kindred  1  And  in  the  choice 
of  a  general,  do  you  not  to  your  fathers,  br^. 
thers,  nay,  even  to  yourselves,  prefer  the  U&^w 
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whom  ye  think  the  best  skilled  in  military  dis- 
cipline V* 

•<  Certainly,"  returned  Melitus ;  "  neither  can 
any  one  doubt  of  its  being  most  expedient" 

«  How  then  could  it  escape  being  regarded 
even  by  you,  Melitus,  as  a  thing  deserving  the 
highest  admiration,  that  while  in  every  other 
instance  the  man  who  excels  in  any  employ- 
ment is  supposed  not  only  entitled  to  a  com- 
mon regard,  but  receives  many,  and  those  very 
distinguishing,   marks  of  honour;  J,  on  the 
contrary,  am  persecuted  even  to  death,  because 
/ 1  am  thought  by  many  to  have  excelled  in  that 
.'  employment   which   is   the   most  noble,  and 
[  which  hath  for  its  aim  the  greatest  good  to 
!  mankind ;   by   instructing   our   youth  in  the 


\ 


\  knowledge  of  their  duty,  and  planting  in  the 
\mind  each  virtuous  principle  !" 

Now,  doubtless,  there  were  many  otheT 
things  spoken  at  the  trial,  not  only  by  Socrates, 
but  his  friends,  who  were  most  zealous  to  sup- 
port him ;  but  I  have  not  been  careful  to  col- 
lect all  that  was  spoken,  yet  think  I  have  done 
enough  to  show,  and  that  most  plainly,  that 
the  design  of  Socrates  in  speaking  at  this  time, 
was  no  other  than  to  exculpate  himself  from 
any  thing  that  might  have  the  least  appearance 
of  impiety  towards  the  gods,  or  of  injustice  to- 
wards men.  For,  with  regard  to  death,  he  was 
no  way  solicitous  to  importune  his  judges,  as 
the  custom  was  with  others  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  it  the  best  time  for  him  to  die.  And, 
that  he  had  thus  determined  with  himself,  was 
still  the  more  evident  after  his  condemnation  : 
for  when  he  was  ordered  to  fix  his  own  penal- 
ty, '  he  refused  to  do  it,  neither  would  he  suffer 
any  other  to  do  it  for  him  ;  saying,  that  to  fix 
a  penalty  implied  a  confession  of  guilt.  And, 
afterwards,  when  his  friends  would  have  with- 
drawn him  privately,  he  would  not  consent ; 
but  asked  them  with  a  smile,  "  If  they  knew  of 


*  In  all  caste*  where  tho  laws  had  fixed  the  penalty, 
ono  single  verdict  wai  thought  sufficient;  but  where 
the  laws  were  silent,  a  second  was  necessary,  to  declare 
the  punishment  the  offender  had  incurred.  Before  this 
second  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  judges  were  or- 
dered to  value  the  crime,  as  Cicero  calls  it ;  and  the  of- 
fender himself  was  atiked,  What  penalty  he  thought  due 
to  it  ?  and  the  merits  of  the  case  being  afterwards  de- 
bated, tho  valuation  was  admitted,  or  rejected,  as  the 
judges  saw  reason :  but  Socrates  incensed  them  so  ronch 
with  the  answer  he  made  them,  that  they  proceeded, 
without  any  delay,  to  pass  the  second,  ot  occieUwy  iexv 

fence  against  him,  and  he  was  immediately  cxmfoatt&& 

to  tuffi-r  death.— Pott.  Jintiq. 


any  place  beyond  the  borders  of  Attica  when 
death  could  not  approach  him  1" 

The  trial  being  ended,  Socralea,  as  it  is  re- 
lated, spake  to  his  judges  in  the  following 
manner : 

<*  It  is  necessary,  O  ye  jodgea !  that  all  they 
who  instructed  the  witnesses  to  bear,  by  per- 
jury, false  testimony  against  me,  as  well  as  all 
those  who  too  readily  obeyed  their  instructions, 
should  be  conscious  to  themselves  of  much  im- 
piety and  injustice :  but  that  I,  in  any  wise, 
should  be  more  troubled  and  cast  down  than 
before  my  condemnation,  I  see  not,  since  I 
stand  here  unconvicted  of  any  of  the  crime* 
whereof  I  was  accused  ;  for  no  one  hath  proved 
against  me  that  I  sacrificed  to  any  new  deity ; 
or  by  oath  appealed  to,  or  even  made  mention 
of  the  names  of,  any  other  than  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  the  rest  of  the  deities,  which  together  with 
these,  our  city  holds  sacred  :  neither  have  they 
once  shown  what  were  the  means  I  made  nse 
of  to  corrupt  the  youth,  at  the  very  time  that  I 
was  inuring  them  to  a  life  of  patience  and  fru- 
gality.    As  for  those  crimes  to  which  our  lawi 
have  annexed  death  as  the  only  proper  punish- 
ment,— sacrilege,   man-stealing,2    undermining 
of  walls,  or  betraying  of  the  city, — my  enemiw 
do  not  even  say  that  any  of  these  things  were 
ever  once  practised  by  me.     Wherefore  I  the 
rather  marvel   that  ye    have   now  judged  me 
worthy  to  die. 

"  But  it  is  not  for  me  to  be  troubled  on  that 
account :  for,  if  I  die  unjustly,  the  shame  must 
be  theirs  who  put  me  unjustly  to  death  ;  aincf, 
if  injustice  is  shameful,  so  likewise  every  act 
of  it ;  but  no  disgrace  can  it  bring  on  me,  that 
others  have  not  seen  that  I  was  innocent 
Palamedes  likewise  affords  me  this  farther 
consolation  :  for  being,  like  me,  condemned 
undeservedly,  he  furnishes,  to  this  very  day, 
more  noble  subjects  for  praise,  than  the  m*n 
who  had  iniquitously  caused  his  destruction.1 


»  It  was  the  practice  of  many  to  steal  slaves,  or  ft** 
men's  children  in  order  to  tell  for  slaves,  which  wu 
made  capital  at  Athena. — Potter. 

>  When  the  Grecian  kings  were  to  go  to  the  siege  of 
Troy,  Ulysses,  to  save  himself  from  going,  counterfeit 
madness ;  which  Palamedos  suspecting,  ordered  tkfj 
vhould  lay  Ulysses's  son  in  the  furrow  wber*  ti« 
father  was  ploughing  with  an  ox  and  an  ass,  and  wvtBf 
salt.  Ulysses  immediately  stayed  the  plough  to  nte  B* 
child  ;  by  which  being  discovered,  lie  was  compeiW  to 
SP  \o  \Y\ft  nwv   T«i  vlvia^  and  for  other  reasons,  V\}*& 
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And  I  am  pomaded  that  I  also  shall  have  the 
attestation  or  the  time  to  come,  as  well  as  of 
that  which  is  past  already,  that  I  never  wrong- 
ed 'any  man,  or  made  him  more  depraved ; 
but,  contrariwise,  have  steadily  endeavoured, 
throughout  life,  to  benefit  those  who  conversed 
with  me;  teaching  them,  to  the  very  utmost 
of  my  power,  and  that  without  reward,  what- 
ever could  make  them  wise  and  happy." 

Saying  this,  he  departed ;  the  cheerfulness 
of  his  countenance,  his  gesture,  and  whole  de- 
portment, bearing  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  just  declared.  And  seeing  some 
of  those  who  accompanied  him  weeping,  he 
asked  what  it  meant  And  why  they  were  now 
afflicted.  "  For,  knew  ye  not/*  said  he,  "  long 
ago,  even  by  that  whereof  I  was  produced, 
that  I  was  born  mortal  1  If,  indeed,  I  had  been 
taken  away  when  the  things  which  are  most 
desirable  flowed  in  upon  me  abundantly,  with 
good  reason  it  might  have  been  lamented,  and 
by  myself,  as  well  as  others ;  but  if  I  am  only 
to  be  removed  when  difficulties  of  every  kind 
an  ready  to  break  in  upon  me,  we  ought  rather 
to  rejoice,  as  though  my  affairs  went  on  the 
moat  prosperously ." 

ApollodoruA  oeii  g  present,— one  who  loved 
Socrates  extremely,  though  otherwise  a  weak 
man, — he  said  to  him,  "Bat  it  grieveth  me, 
my  Socrates !  to  have  you  die  so  unjustly  !'* 
8ocrates,  with  much  tenderness,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  head,  answered,  smiling,  «  And 
what,  my  much-loved  Apollodorus !  wouldst 
thou  rather  they  had  condemned  me  justly  V 

It  is  likewise  related,  that  on  seeing  Anytus 
pass  by,  «  There  goes  a  man,"  said  he,  "  not  a 
ittle  vain-glorious,  on  supposing  he  shall  have 
achieved  something  great  and  noble,  in  putting 
me  to  death,  because  I  once  said,  «  that  since 
he  himself  had  been  dignified  with  some  of  the 
chief  offices  in  the  city,  it  was  wrong  in  him  to 
breed  up  his  son  to  the  trade  of  a  tanner.'  But 
he  must  be  a  fool,"  continued  Socrates,  "  who 
eeeth  not  that  he  who  at  all  times  performs 
things  useful  and  excellent,  is  alone  the  hero. 
And,  truly,"  added  Socrates,  "  as  Homer 
makes  some,  who  were  near  the  time  of  their 
dissolution,  look  forward  into  futurity  ;  I,  like- 
wise, have  a  mind  to  speak  somewhat  oracu- 
lously.  Now  it  happened  I  was  once,  for  a 
short  time,  with  this  same  son  of  Anytus ;  and 
plainly  perceiving  he  neither  wanted  talents 


nor  activity,  therefore  I  said,  it  was  not  fitting 
that  the  young  man  should  continue  in  such  a 
station :  but  continuing,  as  he  still  doth,  desti- 
tute at  the  same  time  of  any  virtuous  instruc- 
tor, to  guide  and  restrain  him  within  the 
bounds  of  duty,  he  must  soon  fall  a  prey  to 
some  evil  inclination,  that  will  hurry  him  head- 
long into  vice  and  ruin." 

And,  in  thus  speaking,  Socrates  prophesied 
not  untruly ;  for  the  young  man  delighted  so 
much  in  wine,  that  he  ceased  not  drinking, 
whether  night  or  day ;  whereby  he  became  per- 
fectly useless  to  his  country,  to  his  friends,  and 
even  to  himself.  The  memory  of  Anytus  was 
likewise  held  in  the  highest  detestation ;!  and 
that  not  only  on  the  account  of  his  other 
crimes,  but  for  the  scandalous  manner  in  which 
he  had  educated  his  son. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  Socrates,  by 
speaking  thus  highly  of  himself,  incurred  the 
more  envy,  and  made  his  judges  still  the  more 
eager  to  condemn  him ;  yet  I  think,  indeed, 
he  only  obtained  that  fate  which  the  gods  de- 
cree to  those  they  most  love ; — a  discharge 
from  life,  when  life  is  become  a  burthen ;  and 
that  by  a  means,  of  all  others,  the  most  easy. 
Yet  here,  as  well  as  on  every  other  occasion, 
Socrates  demonstrated  the  firmness  of  his  soul. 
For,  although  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  to 
die  would  be  the  best  for  him,  yet  did  he  not 
discover  any  anxious  solicitude,  any  womanish 
longings  for  the  hour  of  his  dissolution  ;  but 
waited  its  approach  with  the  same  steady  tran- 
quillity, and  unaffected  complacency,  with  which 
he  afterwards  went  out  of  life.  And,  truly, 
when  I  consider  the  wisdom  and  greatness  of 
soul,  so  essential  to  this  man,  I  find  it  not  more 
out  of  my  power  to  forget  him,  than  to  remem- 
ber and  not  praise  him.  And  if,  among  those 
who  are  most  studious  to  excel  in  virtue,  there 
be  any  who  hath  found  a  person  to  converse 
with,  more  proper  than  Socrates  for  promoting 
his  design, — verily,  we  may  well  pronounce 
him  the  most  fortunate  of  all  mankind. 

1  The  Athenian!  aoor  Nwaine  sensible  of  the  mis- 
chief they  had  done  in  patting  Socrates  to  death  ;  and  to 
hated  the  authors  of  it,  that  they  would  not  suffer  any 
of  them  to  light  fire  at  their  hearth* ;  they  would  not 
answer  them  a  question:  they  would  not  bathe  with 
them :  and  if  they  were  seen  to  touch  ever  so  large  a 
vessel  of  water  .they  threw  it  away  as  impure  :  till,  at 
last,  these  men.  unable  to  bear  this  usage  any  longer, 
hanged  themselves.— PU.  iu  Pibrtf*. 
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I.  I  havi  often  wondered  by  what  arguments 
the  accusers  of  Socrates  could  persuade  the 
Athenians  that  he  had  behaved  in  such  a  man- 
ner towards  the  republic  as  to  deserve  death  ; 
for  the  accusation  proferred  against  him  was  to 
this  effect: 

«  8ocrates  is  criminal ;  inasmuch  as  he  ao 

Iknowledgeth  not  the  gods  whom  the  republic 
holds  sacred,  but  introduceth  other  and  new 
deities. —  He  is  likewise  criminal,  because  he 
comrpteth  the  youth." 
-  Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these,  that  he  ac- 
knowledged not  the  gods  whom  the  republic 
held  sacred,  —  what  proof  could  they  bring  of 
this,  since  it  was  manifest  that  he  often  sacri- 
ficed both  at  home  and  on  the  common  altars  ? 
Neither  was  it  in  secret  that  he  made  use  of 
divination ;  it  being  a  thing  well  known  among 
the  people,  that  Socrates  should  declare  his 
genius  gave  him  frequent  intimations  of  the 
a  future;  whence,  principally,  as  it  seems  to 
\  me,  his  accusers  imputed  to  him  the  crime  of 
introducing  new  deities.  ""'  But,  surely,  herein 
Socrates  introduces  nothing  newer,  or  more 
strange,1  than  any  other,  who,  placing  confi- 
|  dence  in  divination,  make  use  of  auguries,2  and 


>  The  tense  of  this  passage,  together  witb  the  notes 
which  here  follow  upon  the  several  particulars  contain- 
ed in  it,  were  obligingly  given  me  by  one  not  more 
known  for  his  learning,  than  esteemed  for  his  candour 
and  benevolence,  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury. 

•  Auguries.  In  Greek  O.*»oi,  which  originally 
signifying  birds,  was,  by  metaphor,  taken  to  signify 
that  discover j  of  futurity  to  which  bird*  were  supposed 
instrumental. 


omens,3  and  symbol*,*  and  sacrifices.5  For 
these  men  suppose  not  that  the  birds  or  per- 
sons they  meet  unexpectedly,  know  what  is 
good  for  them:  but  that  the  gods  by  their 
means,  give  certain  intimations  of  the  future, 
to  those  who  apply  themselves  to  divination.  | 

•  Omens.  In  Greek  «"i**«,  voices;  either  declara- 
tions of  the  gods,  by  express  words  of  their  own,  heard 
in  temples,  groves,  and  other  places ;  or  incidental  ex- 
pressions dropt  by  human  beings,  who,  without  intend- 
ing it  themselves,  were  supposed  to  be  made  channels 
of  divine  communications.  Thus,when  Panlus  ASmiltns 
was  just  returned  from  the  senate,  when  the  conduct 
of  the  war  with  the  Macedonian  king  Perses  bad  been 
decreed  to  his  care,  he  found  his  little  daughter  Tenia 
in  tears.  On  his  tenderly  kissing  her,  and  demanding 
the  cause ;  "  My  dear  father,"  says  she,  "  poor  Persia 
is  dead/1  Persia  (according  to  the  Latin  idiom  for  Per. 
sea)  was  the  name  of  her  lap-dog.  The  father,  eagerly 
embracing  her, cries  out,"  Accipioomen,  mea  Alia." — 
My  child,  I  seize  the  omen.  JEmflius  soon  after  went, 
and  Perses  was  conquered.  Clc.  de  Divinat.  1. 1,  cap.  46. 
According  to  this  Idea  of  the  word  omen,  the  old  ety-  ' 
mologists  very  properly  inform  us,  that  it  was  originally 
written  "  oremen  quod  fit  ex  ore,  as  being  a  method 
of  divination  which  proceeds  from  the  nyMitb. 

«  Symbols.  In  Greek  Xv^Coxa,  or  Zv/»Coa.oi,  signs, 
symbols,  or  external  typesr  by  which  something  else 
more  latent  was  signified ;  on  the  explanation  of  which 
depended  the  skill  of  the  diviner.  Thus,  from  Cicero, 
in  the  same  tract  above  quoted,  we  learn,  that  when 
king  Midas  was  a  child,  the  ants,  as  he  was  sleeping, 
filled  his  mouth  with  grains  of  corn;  and  that  when 
Plato  was  sleeping  in  his  cradle,  the  bees  came  and 
seated  themselves  on  his  lips.  These  symbols  were 
explained  to  foretell  the  future  riches  of  the  first,  and 
the  future  eloquence  of  the  latter.— Cic.  de  Div.  lib.  I. 
cap.  36. 

»  Sacrifices.    In  GtteX  »-«*»«*.  *YYv%Yw»v*.,C*s*.<* 
the  entratta  of.  v\c\\w»,  ana  W\*  fc\V«v%\\»tv  \Y«*r*  oa- 
duced ,  ate  loo  we\\  anov**  \o  n«*&.  «i^\w«»««w. 
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And  the  same  alio  was  his  opinion,  only  with 
this  difference,  that  while  the  greatest  part 
say  they  are  persuaded,  by  the  flights  of  birds, 
or  some  accidental  occurrence,  8ocrates,  on 
the  contrary,  so  asserted  concerning  these  mat- 
ters, as  he  knew  them  from  an  internal  consci- 

I  ousness ;  declaring  it  was  his  jrenius  from  whom 
he~received  his.  information.  And,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  significations,  (communicated, 
as  he  said,  by  his  genius,)  Socrates  would  fre- 
quently forewarn  his  friends  what  might  be 
well  for  them  to  do,  and  what  to  forebear ;  and 
such  as  were  guided  by  his  advice  found  their 
advantage  in  so  doing,  while  those  who  ne- 
glected it  had  no  small  cause  for  repentance.1 
*  Now,  who  is  there  that  will  not  readily  ac- 
knowledge, that  Socrates  could  have  no  desire 
to  appear  to  his  friends  either  as  an  enthusiast 
or  arrogant  boasteT?  which,  however,  would 
have  been  unavoidable,  and  he  openly  asserted 
that  notices  of  the  future  had  been  given  him 
by  the  Deity ;  while  a  failure  in  the  event  made 
the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  notorious  to  all. 
Wherefore  it  is  manifest  Socrates  foretold 
nothing  but  what  he  firmly  believed  would, 
hereafter,  be  fulfilled:  —  But  where  could  be 

■  place  this  full  confidence,  exclusive  of  a  deity  ; 

!  and  how  could  one,  who  thus  confided,  be  said 
to  acknowledge  no  gods? 

Farther :  —  although  Socrates  always  advised 
his  followers  to  perform  the  necessary  affairs 
of  life  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able ;  yet, 
with  regard  to  every  thing,  the  event  whereof 
was  doubtful,  he  constantly  sent  them  to  con- 
sult the  oracle,  whether  it  ought  or  ought  not 
to  be  undertaken.  He  likewise  asserted,  that 
the  science  of  divination  was  necessary  for  all 
such  as  would  govern  successfully  either  cities 
or  private  families :  for,  although  he  thought 
every  one  might  choose  his  own  way  of  life, 
and  afterwards,  by  his  industry,  excel  therein  ; 

4  Ab  an  instance  of  this,  it  is  said,  that  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Athenians,  at  the  battle  of  Deliutn.  he  told 
Alcihiades,  and  those  who  were  with  him,  "  that  he 
bad  just  received  intimations  from  his  genius,  that  they 
abould  not  take  the  same  road  the  greatest  partof  their 
broken  forces  had  taken,  but  turn  into  some  other."  By 
which  means  those  who  paid  regard  to  hhi  admonitions 
escaped :  while  the  rest,  being  overtaken  by  a  party 
of  the  enemy's  horse,  were  either  killed  on  the  spot  or 
•oade  prisoners.  Neither  doth  this,  or  any  of  the  like 
instances,  oppose  the  opinion  of  those  who  say  Socra- 
tes' genius  was  nothing  more  thnn  sound  judgment  or 
^reason,  free  from  all  the  warpinus  nnd  mists  of  pas- 
sion ;  improved  by  experience  and  a  careful  observation 
.of  nature  and  things.  Cornelius  Nepos  called  prudence 
a  kind  of  divination. 


l 


whether  architecture,  mechanics),  agriculture, 
superintending    the    labourer,   managing  the 
finances,  or  practising  the  art  of  war ;  jet  even 
here,  the  gods,  he  would  say,  thought  proper  to 
reserve  to  themselves,  in  all  these  things,  the 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  them  which  was  of  the 
most  importance ;  since  he,  who  was  the  most 
careful  to  cultivate  his  field,  could  not  know, 
of  a  certainty,  who  should  reap  the  fruit  of  it 
He  who  built  his  house  the  moat  elegantly,  was 
not  sure  who  should  inhabit  it.     He  who  wis1 
the  best  skilled  in  the  art  of  war,  could  not 
say,  whether  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to 
command  the  army :  neither  he  who  was  the 
most  able  to  direct  in  the  administration,  whe- 
ther for  his  to  preside  over  the  city.     The 
who  married  a  fair  wife,  in  hopes  of 
might  procure  for  himself  a  source)  of  orach 
sorrow  ;  and  he  who  formed  the  moat  powerfsl 
alliances,  might  come  in  time,  by  their  means, 
to  be  expelled  his  country. '  Socrates  therefore, 
esteemed  all  those  as  no  other  than  «•*— , 
who,  excluding  the  deity,  referred  the  success 
of  their  designs  to  nothingjiigher  than  human 
prudence.     He    likewise    thought    those  not 
much  better  who  had  recourse  to  divination  on 
every  occasion,  as  if  a  man  was  to  consult  tbe 
oracle  whether  he  should  give  the  reins  of  bis 
chariot  into  the  hands  of  one  ignorant  or  well 
versed  in  the  art  of  driving ;  or  place  at  the 
helm  of  his  ship  a  skilful  or  unskilful  pilot 
He  also  thought  it  a  kind  of  impiety  to  impor- 
tune the  gods  with  our  inquiries   concerning 
things  of  which  wc  may  gain  the  knowledge  by 
number,  weight,  or  measure  ;    it  being,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  incumbent  on  man  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  whatever  the  gods  kid 
placed  within  his  power ;  as  for  such  things  as 
were  beyond  his  comprehension,  for  these  he 
ought  always  to  apply  to  the  oracle  ;  the  gods 
being  ever  ready  to  communicate  knowledge  to 
those  whose  care  had  been  to  render  them  pro- 
pitious. 

Socrates  was  almost  continually  in  men's 
sight.  The  first  hours  of  tho  morning  were 
usually  spent  in  the  places  set  apart  for  walk- 
ing, or  the  public  exercises  ;  and  from  thence 
he  went  to  the  forum,  at  the  time  when  tbe 
people  were  accustomed  to  assemble.  Tbe 
remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  where  ought 
be  seen  the  greatest  concourse  of  the  Atheni- 
ans ;  and  for  the  most  part,  he  so  discoursed, 
that  all  who  were  willing  might  hear  whatso- 
ever he  said  :  yet  no  one  ever  observed  doefs- 
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es  either  speaking  or  practising  any  thing  im- 
pious or  profane ;  neither  did  he  amuse  himself, 
like  others,  with  making  curious  researches 
into  the  works  of  Nature ;  and  finding  out  how 
this,  which  sophists  call  the  world,  had  its  be- 
ginning, or  what  those  powerful  springs  which 
influence  celestial  bodies.  On  the  contrary, 
he  demonstrated  the  folly  of  those  who  busied 
themselves  much  in  such  fruitless  disquisitions ; 
asking,  whether  they  thought  they  were  already 

^  sufficiently  instructed  in  human  affairs,  that 
they  undertook  only  to  meditate' on  divino? 
Oh  if^passing  oveFthe  first,  and  confining  -their 
inquiries  altogether  to  the  latter,  they  appeared, 
even  to  themselves,  to  act  wisely,  and  as  be- 
came men.'  He  marvelled  they- should  not 
perceive,  it  was  not  for  man  to  investigate 
such  matters ;  for  those  among  them  who  ar- 
rogated the  most  to  themselves,  because  they 
could  with  the  greatest  facility  talk  on  these 
subjects,  never  agreed  in  the  same  opinion  /out 
like  madmen,  some  of  whom  tremble  when  no 
danger  is  near,  while  others  fear  no  harm  at 
the  approach  of  things  hurtful :  so  these  philo- 
sophers; some  of  them  asserting  there  was  no 
/  shame  in  saying  or  doing  any  thing  before  the 
people  ;  others  sending  their  disciples  into  soli- 
tude, as  if  nothing  innocent  could  be  performed 
by  us  in  public :  some  regarding  neither  tem- 
ples nor  altars,  nor  reverencing  any  thing  what- 
soever as  divine,  while  others  thought  nothing 
could  be  found  too  vile  for  an  object  of  their 
adoration. )  Even  among  those  who  laboriously 
employed  themselves  in  studying  the  universe, 
and  the  nature  of  all  things,  some  imagined  the 
whole  of  being  to  be  simply  one  only  ;  others, 
that  beings  are  in  number  infinite :  some,  that 
all  things  are  eternally  moving,  others,  that 
nothing  can  be  moved  at  all :  some,  that  all 
things  are  generated  and  destroyed ;  others, 
that  there  can  never  be  any  generation  or  des- 
truction of  any  thing.1 


•  Tills  passage,  with  the  following  note  upon  it,  to- 
gather  with  note  2,  were  given  to  the  translator  by 
Mr  Harris. 
In  this  passage  Socrates  has  reference  to  the  specula- 
f  Hon*,  parti?  physical,  partly  metn physical,  ofthephilo* 
I  aophers  who  lived  liefore  him,  and  whose  writings  now 
9  are  either  wholly  lost,  or  only  preserved  In  fragments 
f    *y  Aristotle,  Cirero,  Simplicius.  &c.    The  names  of 
these  ancient  sages  were  Molissiis,  Partncnides,  Anax* 
auroras,  Heraclitus,  Democ.ritus,  &c.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous in  this  place  to  say  any  thing  concerning  their 
opinions,  the  diversity  nmong  them  is  sufficiently  set 
forth  by  our  author,  and  it  is  on  this  diversity  rests  the 
of  his  argument. 

44  • 


"He  would  ask,  concerning  these  busy  in- 
quirers into  the  nature  of  such  things  as  are 
only  to  be  produced  by  a  divine  power,  whether 
as  those  artists  who  have  been  instructed  in 
some  art,  believe  they  are  able  to  practise  it  at 
pleusure,  so  they,  having  found  out  the  imme- 
diate cause,  believe  they  shall  be  able,  for  their 
own  benefit,  or  that  of  others,  to  produce 
winds  and  rain,  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  or  the 
change  of  seasons  ?  Or  if  indeed  altogether 
destitute  of  this  hope,  they  could  content 
themselves  with  such  fruitless  knowledge  ? 

In  this  manner  would  he  reason  concerning  I 
those  people  who  gave  themselves  up  to  such  « 
useless  speculations.  As  for  himself,  man,  and 
what  related  to  man,  were  the  only  subjects  on 
which  he  chose  to  employ  himself.  TaJhis 
purpose,  all  his  inquiries  and  conversation, 
turned  upon  what  was  pious,  what  impious  ; 
what  honourable,  what  base ;  what  just,  what  j 
unjust ;  what  wisdom,  what  folly  ;  what  cour- 
age, wlfat  cowardice  ;  what  a  state  or  political 
community,  what  the  character  of  a  statesman 
or  politician ;  what  a  government  of  men,3 
what  the  character  of  one  equal  to  such 
government.  It  was  on  these,  aad  other  mat- 
ters of  the  same  kind,  that  he  used  to  dissert ; 
in  which  subjects,  those  who  were  knowing  he 
used  to  esteem  men  of  honour  and  goodness ; 
and  those  who  were  ignorant,  to  be  no  better 
than  the  basest  of  slaves.4 

;  That  the  judges  of  8ocrates  should  err  con- 
cerning him,  in  points  wherein  his  opinion 
might  not  be  apparently  manifest,  I  marvel  not ; 
but  that  such  things  as  had  he»n  spoken  plainly, 
and  acted  openly,  should  have  no  weight  with 
them,  is  indeed  wonderful ;  for  being  of  the 
senate,  and  having  taken,  as  was  customary,  the 
senatorial  oath,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to 
act  in  all  things  conformable  to  the  laws, 
and  arriving  in  his  turn  to  be  president  of 
the  assembly  of  the  people,5  he  boldly  refused  to 


*  He  speaks  here  of  the  government  of  men  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  of  brutes,  as  practised  over  sheep 
by  shepherds,  over  cattle  by  herdsmen,  over  horses  by 
horsemen.    The  brutes  are  all  considered  as  irrational,  * 
but  man  as  rational.    See  this  matter  finely  illustrated  j 
by  Xenophon,  In  the  beginning  of  his  Cyroptrdia.  ' 

*  Epictetus  confines  the  study  and  inquiries  of  men 
to  yet  narrower  bounds ;  for  he  says.—"  As  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  carpenter,  is  wood ;  of  a  statuary,  bran;  so 
of  the  art  of  living,  the  subject-matter  is,  each  person's 
own  life."— But  the  more  enlarged  scheme  of  Socrates 
seems  more  amiable,  as  more  Just. 

*  Eplstste. 
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give  his  suffrage  to  the  iniquitous  sentence  which 
condemned  the   nine  captains,1  two  of  whom 
were  "Erasmidcs  and  Thrasellus,' to  an  unjust 
death ;  being  neither  intimidated  with  the  me- 
naces of  the  groat,  nor  the  fury  of  the  people, 
but  steadily  preferring  the  sanctity  of  an  oath 
to  the  safety  of  his  person  ;'for  he  was  per- 
suaded the  gods  watched  over  the  actions  and 
the  affairs  of  men  in  a  way  altogether  different 
to  what  the  vulgar  imagined ;  for  while  these 
\  limited    their   knowledge  to  some  particulars 
.  only,  Socrates,  on  the  contrary,  extended  it  to 
all ;  firmly  persuaded,  that  every  word,  every 
y  action,  nay,  even  our  most  retired  deliberations, 
I  were  open  to  their  view ; 8  that  they  were  every 
where  present,  and  communicated  to  mankind 
(all  such  knowledge  as  related  to  the  conduct  of 
'human  life;  wherefore,  I  greatly  wonder  the 
Athenians  could  ever  suffer  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  that   Socrates   retained   sentiments 
injurious  to  the  Deity  !     He  in  whom  nothing 
was  ever  observed  unbecoming  that  reference 
so  justly  due  to  the  gods  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
so  behaved  towards  them,  both  in  regard  to  his 
words  and  his  actions,  that  whoever  shall  here- 
after demears  himself  in  such  a  manner,  must 
be  in  fact,  and  ought  also  to  be  esteemed,  a 
man  of  the  truest  and  most  exemplary  piety. 

II.  But  it  is  still  matter  of  more  wonder  to 
me,  that  any  one  could  be  prevailed  on  to  be- 
lieve that  Socrates  was  a  corrupter  of  youth  ! 
Socrates,  the  most  sober  and  the  most  chaste 
of  all  mankind  !  supporting  with  equal  cheer- 
fulness the  extreme,  whether  of  heat  or  cold  ! 3 
who  shrunk  at  no  hardships,  declined  no  la- 


t  The  crime  alleged  against  these  m«n  was,  their  not 
having  taken  care  to  pay  the  last  rites  to  th«  dead  after 
a  sea-fight  with  the  Lacedemonians,  though  they  could 
plead  in  excuse  for  the  not  doing  it,  the  being  pre- 
vented by  a  violent  storm.  Socrates,  notwithstanding 
Thernmenes,  one  of  his  followers  and  friends,  had  pre- 
ferred the  accusation,  opposed  it  strongly  ;  and  when 
enlled  upon  to  put  the  judement  in  writing,  as  his 
office  required  him,  he  told  them  at  first  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  law-terms ;  and  at  last  absolutely  re- 
fused to  do  it. 

» '•  When  you  have  shut  your  door,"  saith  Epictetus. 
"and  darkened  your  room,  remember  never  to  nay  you 
are  alone  :  for  God  is  within,  and  your  genius  is 
within,  and  what  need  they  of  light  to  see  what  you 
are  doing  ?"— Carter'*  Epic. 

»  It  wan  his  custom  never  to  drink  on   his  return 

from  l'is  exerciser,  till  pfter  having  pourfd  abroad  flip 

■'  first  iir-ket  of  water,  tboueh  ready  to  d'e  with  thirai 

and  hca»  ;  and  this,  as  he  said,  to  cxercue  his  patience, 

And  a'  riH'om  his  atnsual  appetites  the  better  to  obey 

bis  rcifo rL. 


J  boor,  and  knew  so  perfectly  how  to  moderate 
|  his  desires,  as  to  make  the  little  he  possessed 
altogether  sufficient  for  him !  *  Could   such  a. 
one  be  an   encourager   of  impiety,  injustice] 
luxury,  intemperance,   effeminacy  ?     But,  sol 
far  from  any  such  thing,  that  on  the  contrary 
he  reclaimed  many  from  these  vices,  by  kind- 
ling in  their  minds  a  love  of  virtue  ;  encourage, 
ing  them  to  think,  that  by  a  steadfast  perse-1 
verance  they  might  make  themselves  esteemed  J 
by  becoming  virtuous  men: 'and  although  he 
never  undertook  to  be  a  teacher  of  others,  yet, 
as  he  practised  the  virtues  he  sought  to  recom- 
mend, those  who  conversed    with   him   wers 
animated  with  the  hopes  of  becoming  one  day 
wise,  from  the  influence  of  his  example.  *  Not 
that  Socrates  ever  omitted  a  doe  concern  for 
his  body ;  neither  did  he  command  those  whs 
did :  he  would  even  frequently  blame  the  peo- 
ple whose  custom  it  was  to  est  to  excess,  and 
afterwards  use  immoderate   exercise;   saying; 
that  men  should  only  eat  till  nature  was  ssuM 
fied,  and  then  apply  themselves  to  some  mode-' 
rate  exercise  ;  which  would  not  only  keep  toe . 
body  in  health,  but  set  the  mind    at    liberty ' 
for  the  more  proper  discharge  of  its  peculiar 
duties. 

-  In-  his  apparel  nothing  was  either  delicate  or 
ostentatious ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  with 
respect  to  his  whole  manner  of  living :  yet  no 
man  ever  became  avaricious  from  having  coo- 
versed  with  Socrates :  on  the  contrary,  many 
were  reclaimed  from  this  infamous  vice  bv  his 
example,  as  they  had  been  already  from  many 
others;  while  they  observed  him  not  only  to 
forbear  the  taking  any  reward   of  those  who 
sought  his  conversation,  but  heard  him  earnestly 
contend  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  for  any  one 
who    desired   to    avoid  slavery  :  for  such,  he 
would  say,  as  submit  to  receive  a  pecuniary 
return  foi  the  instructions  they  bestow,  are  no 
longer  at  lilwrty  to  give,  or  withhold  them; 
but,  like  so  many  slave*,  are  at  the  will  of 
those  from  whom  they  are  content  to  receive  ■' " 
wages :    therefore  he  much  admired,  that  the 
man  who  professed  himself  a  teacher  of  virtoe, 
should   debase  himself  so  far  ;  unless  he  either 
understood  not.  that  to  gain  a   virtuous  friend 
was  the  greatest  of  all  acquisitions  ;  or  at  least 
feared,  that  such  as  had   been   made  wise  and 
virtuous    by  his    instructions,    might   yet  be 
wanting  in  gratitude  to  their   greatest  bene- 
factor. 

But,  far  from  any  such  absurdity,  Socrates. 
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without  setting  himself  ap  for  an  instructor, 
had  full  confidence,  that  all  who  attended  to 
his  discourses,  and  embraced  his  doctrines, 
would  never  fail  in  point  of  friendship,  either 
to  him  or  to  each  other :  —  How  then  could  a 
man  like  this,  be  a  corrupter  of  youth :  unless, 
haply,  the  study  of  virtue  should  be  the  way  to 
corrupt  the  morals,  and  incline  mankind  to  be- 
come more  dissolute  ? 

But,   say    his    accusers,  « Socrates   makes 

''those  who  converse  with  him  contemners  of 
the  laws ;  calling  it  madness  to  leave  to  chance 
the  election  of  our  magistrates ;  while  no  one 
would  be  willing  to  take  a  pilot,  an  architect, 
or  even  a  teacher  of  music,  on  the  same  terms ; 
though  mistakes  in  such  things  would  be  far 
lea*  fatal  than  errors  in  the  administration." 
With  these,  and  the  like  discourses,  he  brought 
(as  was  said)  the  youth  by  degrees  to  ridicule 
and  contemn  the  established  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  made  them  thereby  the  more  head- 
strong  and  audacious. 

Now,  it  seemeth  to  me,  that  whoever  applies 
himself  to  the  study  of  windom.  in  hopes  of 

-  becoming  one  day  capable  of  directing  his  fel- 
low-citizens, will  not  indulge,  but  rather  take 
pains  to  subdue  whatever  he  finds  in  his  tem- 
per of  turbulent  and  impetuous ;  knowing  that 

•  enmity  and  danger  are  the  attendants  on  force ; 
while  the  path  of  persuasion  is  all  security  and 
good-will:  for  they  who  are  compelled  hate 
whoever  compels  them,  supposing  they  have 
been  injured  :  whereas  we  conciliate  the  affec- 
tion of  those  wc  gain  by  persuasion ;  while 
they  consider  it  as  a  kindness  to  Iks  applied  to 
in  such  a  manner.  Therefore  it  is  only  for 
those  to  employ  force  who  possess  strength 
without  judgment ;  but  the  well-advised  will 
hove  recourse  to  other  means.  Besides,  he 
who  pretends  to  carry  his  point  by  force,  hath 
need  of  many  associates ;  but  the  man  who 
can  persuade,  knows  that  he  is  of  himself  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  :  neither  can  such  a  one 
be  supposed  forward  to  shed  blood  ;  for,  who 
h)  there  would  choose  to  destroy  a  fellow-citi- 
sen,  rather  than  make  a  friend  of  him,  by  mild 
ness  and  persuasion  1 

"  But,"  adds  his  accuser,  "  Critias  and  AlcM 
blades  were  two  of  his  intimate  friends ;  and 
these  were  not  only  the  most  profligate  of 
mankind,  but  involved  their  country  in  the 
greatest  misfortunes ;  for,  as  among  the  thirty 
none  was  ever  found  so  cruel  and  rapacious  as 
Critias ;  so,  during  the  democracy,  none  was 


) 


so  audacious,  so  dissolute,  or  so  insolent,  as 
Alcibiades." 

Now  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  exculpate 
either  of  these  men ;  but  shall  only  relate  at 
what  time,  and,  as  I  think,  to  what  end,  they 
became  the  followers  of  Socrates. 

Critias  and  Alcibiades  were,  of  all  the  Athe- 
nians, by  nature  the  most  ambitious ;  aiming, 
at  what  price  soever,  to  set  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth,  and  thereby  exalt 
their  names  beyond  that  of  any  other:  they 
saw  that  Socrates  lived  well  satisfied  with  his) 
own  scanty  possessions ;  that  he  could  restrain 
every  passion  within  its  proper  bounds,  and 
lead  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  by  the  power  of 
his  reasoning,  to  what  purpose  he  most  desired. 
Understanding  this,  and  being  such  men  as  we 
have  already  described  them,  will  sny  one  say 
it  was  the  temperance  of  Socrates,  or  his  way 
of  life,  they  were  in  love  with ;  and  not  rather, 
that  by  hearing  his  discourses,  and  observing 
his  actions,  they  might  the  better  know  how  to 
manage  their  affairs,  and  harangue  the  people  t 

And,  truly,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  that 
if  the  gods  had  given  to  these  men  the  choice 
of  passing  their  whole  lives  after  the  manner 
of  Socrates,  or  dying  the  next  moment,  the  last 
would  have  been  preferred,  as  by  much  the 
most  eligible.  And  their  own  behaviour  bears 
sufficient  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion ;  for,  no  sooner  did  they  imagine  they 
surpassed  in  knowledge  the  rest  of  their  con- 
temporaries, who,  together  with  themselves, 
bad  attended  on  Socrates,  but  they  left  him, 
to  plunge  into  business  and  the  affairs  of  the 
administration  ;  the  only  end  they  could  pro- 
pose in  desiring  to  associate  with  him. 

But,  perhajw,  it  may  be  objected,  that  So- 
crates ought  not  to  have  discoursed  with  his 
followers  on  the  affairs  of  government,  till  he 
had  first  instructed  them  how  to  behave  with  ! 
temperance  and  discretion.  Far  am  I  from  : 
saying  otherwise,  and  shall  only  observe,  that 
it  is  commonly  the  practice  with  those  who  are 
teachers  of  others,  to  perform  in  the  presence 
of  their  pupils  the  things  they  would  recom- 
mend ;  to  the  end,  that  while  they  enforced 
them  on  their  minds,  by  the  strength  of  their 
reasonings,  they  might  set  forth,  by  their  ex- 
ample, the  manner  in  which  they  are  done. 

Now,  with  respect  to  cither  of  these  methods 
of  instruction,  I  know  not  of  any  who  went  be- 
yond Socrates ;  his  whole  life  serving  as  an  ex-  l 
ample  of  the  most  unblemished  integrity  ;  at  the 
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mime  time  that  he  ever  reasoned  with  a  pecu- 
liar force  and  energy,  on  virtue  and  those  se- 
veral duties  which  are  becoming  us  as  men. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  even  Critias  and  Alci- 
biades themselves  behaved  soberly  and  wisely 
all  the  time  they  conversed  with  him ;  not  that 
they  feared  punishment ;  but  as  supposing  a 
regular  conduct  would  best  serve  the  end  they 
had  in  view. 

Nevertheless,  I  know  there  are  many  who 
value  themselves  on  the  account  of  their  philo- 
sophy ;  who  allow  not  that  a  virtuous  man 
can  ever  be  any  other  than  virtuous,  but  that 
he  who  is  once  temperate,  modest,  just,  must 
always  remain  so ;  because  the  habits  of  these 
virtues  being  deeply  imprinted,  cannot  after- 
wards be  erased  out  of  the  minds  of  men. 
But  I  hold  not  this  opinion ;  for,  as  the  body 
from  disuse  may  come  in  time  to  be  deprived 
of  ail  its  powers,  so  the  mental  faculties  may 
lose  all  their  energy,  through  a  neglect  of  their 
being  exerted  duly,  and  the  man  no  longer  able 
to  act,  or  not  act  in  the  manner  that  best  be- 
comes him.  Therefore  fathers,  although  other- 
wise well  assured  of  the  good  disposition  of 
their  children,  forget  not  to  warn  them  against 
the  company  of  ill  men ;  knowing,  that  as  to 
converse  with  the  good  must  exercise  and  im- 
prove every  virtue,  so  to  associate  with  the 
bad  must  prove  no  less  pernicious  and  baneful. 
And  to  this  purpose  also  the  poet :' 

"  Although  unconscious  of  the  pleasing  charm, 
The  mind  Mill  bcnd6  where  friendship  points  the  way  ; 

Let  virtue  then  thy  partner's  hn*om  warm. 
Lest  vice  should  lead  thy  soften'd  soul  astray." 

And  that  other : 

"  In  the  same  mind,  now  good,  now  bad,  prevail." 

And  with  these  do  I  agree  ;  for  as  we  may 
observe  people  who  have  learnt  verses  soon 
forget  them,  if  not  frequently  repeated,  so  will 
it  prove  with  regard  to  the  precepts  of  philo- 
sophy ;  they  slip  out  of  the  memory,  and  along 
with  them  we  lose  the  very  ideas  which  kin- 
dled and  nourished  in  our  souls  the  love  of  vir- 
tue ;  which  ideas  once  gone,  no  wonder  if  the 
practice  of  it  ceases  soon  after.  I  have  ol>- 
served  farther,  that  such  men  as  are  hurried 

»  Tbungni*. —  The  character  of  this  poet  is,  "that  he 
rescued  poetry  from  trifling  and  utfelpcs  subjects,  to 
employ  it  in  the  <«ervice  of  virtue  and  goodness."  Ua 
was  born  in  the  39th  Olympiad. 

13*  Thin  elegant  translation  was  given  me  by  a  kind 
friend. 


away  with  an  inordinate  love,  whether  of  wins 
or  women,  become   less  capable  of  attending 
to  what  will  be  for  their  advantage,  or  refrain- 
ing from  what  is  to  their  harm;  so    that  it 
hath  often  happened,  that  many,  who  befort 
were  remarkable  for  their  economy,  no  sooner 
became  slaves  to  one  or  other  of  these  passions, 
but  all  things  went  to  ruin  ;  and  having  squan- 
dered  away  their  substance,  were  compelled, 
through  want,  to  submit  to  such  offices  ss  they 
themselves  had  once  thought  shameful.    How 
then  shall  we  say,  that  he  who  is  once  tempe- 
rate cannot  become   intemperate  ?  or  that  hs 
who  acts  upr'ghtly  at  one  lime,  cannot  at  an* 
other  act  the  very  contrary  ?     For   myself  I 
am  persuaded  that  no  one  virtue  can  subsist 
that  is  not  diligently  and  duly  exercised, audi 
temperance  more  especially  ;  because  our  sen- 1 
sual  desires,  being  seated  with  our  mindi  n 
the  same  body,  are  continually  soliciting  us  Is  . 
a  compliance  with  those  appetites  nature  hath/\ 
implanted,   though   at   the  expense  of  virtus    I 
and  all  things  virtuous  ;  wherefore  I  can  well 
imagine  that  even  Alcibiades  and  Critias  coold 
restrain  their  vicious  inclinations  whilethevao* 

m 

companied  with  Socrates  and  had  the  assistance 
of  his  example  :  but  being  at  a  distance  from 
him,  Critias  retiring  into  Thessaly,  there  very 
soon  completed  his  ruin,  by  choosing  to  asso»  » 
ciatc  with  libertines  rather  than  with  such  ai 
were  men  of  sobriety  and  integrity ;  while 
Alcibiades,  seeing  himself  sought  after  by 
women  of  the  highest  rank,  on  account  of  bit 
beauty  ;  and  at  the  same  time  much  flattered  by 
many  who  were  then  in  power,  because  of  the 
credit  he  had  gained,  not  only  in  Athens,  bat 
with  such  as  were  in  alliance  with  her:  in  a 
word  perceiving  how  much  he  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  people,  and  placed,  as  it  were, 
above  the  reach  of  a  competitor,  neglected 
that  care  of  himself  which  alone  could  secure 
him  ;  like  the  athletic,  who  will  not  be  at  the 
trouble  to  continue  his  exercises,  on  seeing  no 
one  near  able  to  dispute  the  prize  with  him. 
Therefore,  in  such  an  extraordinary  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  as  befell  these  men, 
puffed  up  with  the  nobility  of  their  birth, 
elated  with  their  riches,  and  inflamed  with 
their  power,  if  wc  consider  the  companv  they 
fell  into,  together  with  their  many  unhappy 
opportunities  for  riot  and  intemperance,  can  it 
seem  wonderful,  separated  as  they  were  from 
Socrates,  and  this  for  so  loner  a  time  too.  if  at 
length  they  became  altogether  degenerate,  and 
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oee  to  that  height  of  pride  and  insolence  to 
which  we  have  been  witnesses  1 

But  the  crimes  of  these  men  are,  it  seems, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  accuser,  to  be  charged 
upon  Socrates ;  yet  allows  he  no  praise  for 
keeping  them  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty 
in  that  part  of  life  which  is  generally  found  the 
moat  intemperate  and  untractable;  neverthe- 
less, on  all  other  occasions,  men  judge  not  in 
this  manner.  For  what  teacher  of  mueic,  or 
any  other  art  or  science,  was  ever  known  to 
incur  censure,  because  the  scholar  whom  he 
had  well  instructed,  forgot  all  he  had  been 
taught,  when  placed  under  the  care  of  some 
ether  master  1  Or  what  father  would  con- 
I  demn  those  companions  of  his  son  with  whom 
I  the  first  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent  inno- 
Vantly,  because  afterwards  he  had  been  drawn 
■side  into  riot  and  debauchery  by  associating 
himself  with  very  different  people  1  Will  he 
not  rather  bestow  the  greater  praise  on  the  one 
by  how  much  more  he  sees  his  son  hath  been 
corrupted  by  the  other  !  Even  parents  them- 
selves are  not  blamed  for  the  faults  of  their 
children,  though  educated  under  their  own  eye, 
provided  they  are  careful  not  to  set  before  them 
any  ill  example. 

Here  then  is  the  test  whereby  to  have  tried 
8ocrates :  "  Hath  his  life  been  wicked  ?  let 
him  be  considered,  and  condemned,  as  a  wicked 
man :  but,  if  otherwise,  if  he  hath  steadily  and 
invariably  persevered  in  the  paths  of  virtue, 
him  not  of  crimes  which  his  soul  never 


*» 


*  Tat  it  may  be  he  countenanced  those  vices 
hi  others  which  in  his  own  person  he  chose  not 
so  commit" 

But  far  from  Socrates  were  all  such  com- 
fjuances !  On  the  contrary,  when  Critias  was 
insnared  with  the  love  of  Euthydemus,  he 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  cure  him  of  so  base  a 
passion :  showing  how  illiberal,  how  indecent, 
how  unbecoming  the  man  of  honour,  to  fawn, 
and  cringe,  and  meanly  act  the  beggar ;  before 
him,  too,  whom  of  all  others  he  the  most  ear- 
neatly  strove  to  gain  the  esteem  of,  and,  after 
all,  for  a  favour  which  carried  along  with  it  the 
greatest  infamy.  And  when  he  succeeded  not 
in  his  private  remonstrances,  Critias  still  per- 
aisting  in  his  unwarrantable  designs,  Socrates, 
it  is  said,  reproached  him  in  the  presence  of 
many,  and  even  before  the  beloved  Euthyde- 
mus; resembling  him  to  a  swine,  the  most 
filthy  and  disgusting  of  all  animals.    For  this 


cause  Critias  hated  him  ever  after;  and 
when  one  of  the  thirty,  being  advanced,  to- 
gether with  Charicles,  to  preside  in  the  city, 
he  forgot  not  the  affront ;  but,  in  order  to  re- 
venge it,  made  a  law,  wherein  it  was  forbidden 
that  any  should  teach  philosophy  in  Athens  i1 
by  which  he  meant,  having  nothing  in  particu- 
lar against  Socrates,  to  involve  him  in  the 
reproach  cast  by  this  step  on  all  the  philoso- 
phers, and  thereby  render  him,  in  common 
with  the  rest,  odious  to  the  people ;  for  I  nevei 
heard  8ocrates  say  that  he  taught  philosophy , 
neither  did  I  know  any  who  ever  did  hear  him , 
but  Critias  was  stung,  and  he  determined  to 
show  it.  —  Now,  after  the  Thirty  had  put  to 
death  many  of  the  citizens,  and  some  of  them 
of  the  best  rank,3  and  had  given  up  the  reins 
to  all  manner  of  violence  and  rapine,  Socrates 
had  said  somewhere  "  that  it  would  astonish 
him  much,  if  he  who  lost  part  of  the  herd 
every  day,  while  the  rest  grew  poorer  and 
weaker  under  his  management,  should  deny  his 
being  a  bad  herdsman  ;  but  it  would  astonish 
him  still  more,  if  he  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  city,  and  saw  the  number  of  his  citizens 
decrease  hourly,  while  the  rest  became  more 
dissolute  and  depraved  under  his  administra- 
tion, should  be  shameless  enough  not  to  ac 
knowledge  himself  an  evil  ruler."  These 
words,  therefore,  of  Socrates,  being  told  to 
Critias  and  Charicles,  they  sent  for  him  ;  and 
showing  him  the  law,  straitly  forbade  him  to 
discourse  any  more  with  the  young  men.  So- 
crates then  asked,  "  if  it  was  permitted  him  to 
propose  some  questions  touching  some  parts  of 
the  said  law,  which  he  said  he  could  not  tho- 
roughly understand ;"  and  being  answered  it 
was  permitted :  "  I  am  always,"  said  he,  "  most 
ready  to  obey  the  laws ;  but,  to  the  end  I  may 
not  transgress  unwittingly,  inform  me,  I  pray 
you,  whether  you  take  philosophy,  as  it  stands 
here  condemned  by  you,  to  consist  in  reasoning 
right,  or  reasoning  wrong ;  since,  if  you  in- 
tend it  to  imply  the  first,  then  must  we  hence- 
forth beware  how  we  reason  right ;  but  if  the 
latter  is  meant,  the  consequence  is  plain,  then 
must  we  endeavour  to  mend  our  reasoning." 


»  This  law  wai  again  abrogated  upon  tho  expulsion  of 
the  thirty  tyrants.—  Bee  Potter's  Greet  an  Antiquities, 
vol.  i.  chap.  25. 

•  It  ii  Mid,  that  the  number  of  those  pat  to  death  by 
these  tyrants  wan  fourteen  hundred,  — and  thin  withoat 
the  least  form  of  law,  — besides  Ave  thousand,  who  wars 
driven  into  banishment. 
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At  tfweu  worde  Chariclas,  bring  much  sang- 
ad,  Mid  to  him,  "Since  you  are  to  ignorant, 
Socrates,  and  withal  to  dull  of  spprohcnaion, 
wo  will  express  ourselves  in  term*  somewhat 
more  easy  to  be  understood ;  refrain  altogether 
from  talking  with  the  young  men." 

«It  is  well,"  answered  Socrates;  "but 
Ant  nothing  of  ambiguity  may  remain  in  the 
nrcaent  case,  tell  me,  I  pray  yon,  how  long  are 
natn  called  yonng  1" 

«  80  long,"  replied  Charicles, «  as  tbejr  are 
retnaed  admittance  into  the  senate,  as  supposed 
mot  yet  arrived  at  maturity  of  judgment;  or,  in 
other  words,  till  they  are  thirty." 

« But  suppose  I  should  want  to  buy  some- 
thing of  a  merchant,  most  I  not  ask  the  price 
of  it  if  the  man  is  under  thirty." 

«  Who  says  any  such  thing  t"  returned  Cha- 
ricles. «  But,  Socrates,"  said  he,  "it  is  so 
much  your  custom  to  ask  questions  when  you 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  matter  in  hand,  that  I 
do  not  wonder  at  your  doing  so  now.  Let  us, 
however,  have  done  for  the  present  with  your 
trifling  interrogatories." 

«  But  what  if  some  young  man,  as  he  passes 
along,  should  ask  me  in  haste,  *  Where  lives 
Charicles  ?  where's  Critias  gone  V  Must  I  not 
answer  him?" 

« It  is  hardly  intended  to  prohibit  such 
things,"  returned  Charicles :  when  Critias  in- 
terrupting them ;  «  And  I,  Socrates,  I  can  in- 
form thee  of  something  more  thou  hast  to  re- 
pfrain  from :  keep  henceforth  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  carpenters,  smiths,  and  shoemakers ; 
and  let  us  have  no  more  of  your  examples  from 
among  them.  And,  besides,  I  fancy  they  are 
sufficiently  tired  with  your  bringing  them  in  so 
often  in  your  long  discourses." 

"  Must  I  likewise  give  up  the  consequences," 

said  Socrates,  "  deducible   from   these  exam- 

.  pies,  and  concern  myself  no  longer  with  jus- 

]  tice   and    piety  and  the   rules  of  right   and 

'  wrong!" 

«  Thou  must,  by  Jupiter !"  replied  Chari- 
cles. «  And,  8ocrates,"  said  he, "  to  make  all 
sure,  trouble  not  thyself  any  more  with  the 
herdsmen,  for  fear  thou  shouldst  occasion  the 
loss  of  more  cattle."1 


>  Some  understand  this  as  referring  to  a  certain  coin 
is  see  among  the  Athenians,  whereon  was  stamped  the 
figure  of  an  ox,  as  if  Charicles  had  threatened  Bo- 
rates with  a  fine ;  but  there  are  others,  and  seemingly 
with  more  reason,  who  think  that  Charicles  aimed  his 
aweaoe  rather  at  the  life  than  wealth  of  oaetaAfts,  whan 


/ 


.( 


Now,  from  thai  it  Is 
crates 
told 

against  him.  Hence  also 
long  Critias  continued  to 
crates,  and  what  the  an^avtiom  they  had  Ar 
other.  Inrighthcveftsrwiawadd, 
it  is  we  make  pron'uionuj  aojuor 
are  not  pleasing  to  us;  and  that  the 
tion  of  8ocrates  did  not  reoder  him  ae 
to  Critias  or  Akabiados,  any  wall  he 
Even  at  the  very  time  tbay  followed  auaa,owJr 
chief  delight  was  in  conveswing  with  such  aw 
eons  as  they  behoved  the  Boot  alnHul  hi  aw 
aftairs  of  state;  thrir  irntj  design  hoing  ■  as 
vera  the  repubfic  And,  ngnnwhly.te  ton/ 
they  teU  us  that  Akibtadoa,  «kn  oaaor  on 
age  of  twenty,  coming  to  Psriolas  hss 
and  at  that  time  sole  director  of  1 
state,  entered  into  the  foUowias; 
with  him  concerning  the  lnwa: 

"My  Pericles," said  he,- oanyeaj 
me  what  a  law  is  1  «  Undoeftawdry/' 
ed  the  other.  "  Then,  I  conjoin  yen  by  no 
immortal  gods !"  said  Alribiaden,  «  insaoet  no 
in  this  point:  for  when  I  hear  men  praised  for 
their  strict  observance  of  the  laws,  it  seeno 
to  me  evident,  that  he  can  no  way  pretend  to 
that  praise  who  is  altogether  ignorant  watt  a 
law  is." 

"Your  request,"  my  Alcibiades,  «ii  not 
difficult  to  be  complied  with :  for  that  is  a  bo, 
which  the  people  agree  upon  in  their  panic 
assemblies,  and  afterwards  cause  to  be  proard- 
gated  in  a  proper  manner;  ordaining  wast 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done." 

«<  And  what  do  they  ordain ;  to  do  goad,  * 
to  do  evil  ?" 

"Not  evil,  most  assuredly,  my  young 
man." 

«  But  what  do  you  call  that,"  said  Alci- 
biades, which  in  states  where  the  peopls  hats 
no  rule,  is  advised  and  ordained  by  thelnrohf 
may  be  then  in  power  1" 

« I  call  that  likewise  a  law,"  replied  Peri- 
cles ;  « for  the  laws  are  nothing  but  the  in- 
junctions of  such  men  as  are  in  possession  of 
the  sovereign  authority." 

"But  when  a  tyrant  is  poser  asad  of 


he  thus  turns  his  own  words  opon  him,  and  Mm  am 
take  care  "  that  he  himself  doss  sol  oeeasma  the  km  ef 
more  cattle."  It  seems  a  witlidam,  loo,  wel  ssksf 
such  a  man. 
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sovereign  authority,  are  the  things  he  ordains 
to  be  received  as  laws  ?" 

«  As  laws,"  returned  Pericles. 

«  What  then  is  violence  and  injustice?"  said 
- ;'  Alcibiades.  «  Is  it  not  when  the  strong  com- 
1 1  (pel  the  more  weak,  not  by  mildness  and  per- 
' '  'suasion,  but  force,  to  obey  them  ?" 

•*  I  think  it  is." 

«  Will  it  not  then  follow,  that  what  a  tyrant 
decrees,  and  compels  the  observance  of,  not 
only  without,  but  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
people ;  is  not  law,  but  the  very  reverse  to  it  1" 

« I  believe  it  may,"  answered  Pericles ; 
I  «  for  I  cannot  admit  that  as  a  law,  which  a 
r  tyrant  enacts,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
\  people." 

«*And  when  the  few  impose  their  decrees 
on  the  many,  not  by  persuasion,  but  force,  are 
we  to  call  this  also  violence  !" 

"  We  are :  and  truly,  I  think,"  said  Pericles, 
« that  whatever  is  decreed  and  enforced  with- 
out the  consent  of  those  who  are  hereafter  to 
obey,  is  not  law,  but  violence." 

«  Then  ought  that  also,  which  is  decreed  by 
the  people,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  nobles, 
to  be  deemed  violence,  rather  than  law  ?" 

«  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Pericles :  «  But, 
By  Alcibiades,"  continued  he,  "  at  your  age  we 
were  somewhat  more  acute  in  those  subtilties, 
when  we  made  it  our  business  to  consider 
them,  as  we  now  see  you." 

To  which,  it  is  said,  Alcibiades  returned 
answer :  "  Would  to  the  gods  then,  my  Peri- 
cles, I  might  have  conversed  with  you  at  the 
time  when  you  best  understood  these  sorts  of 
things!"  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  this 
most  ambitious  disposition,  no  sooner  did 
these  men  suppose  they  had  acquired  some 
advantages  over  the  persons  then  employed  in 
the  administration,  but  they  forbore  to  associ- 
ate any  longer  with  Socrates :  for,  besides  that 
bis  company  was  no  way  pleasing  to  them,  on 
other  considerations,  they  could  still  less  brook 
his  frequent  remonstrances  for  the  many  irre- 
gularities of  their  lives :  therefore  they  plunged 
at  once  into  business,  and  the  affaire  of  the 
commonwealth ;  the  only  end  for  which  they 
had  ever  been  among  his  followers. 

But    Crito,  Cherephon,  Cherecrates,  Sim- 

mias,  Cebes,  Phaedo,  and  many  others,  were 

j  continually  with  him ;  not  from  the  hope  of 

•  becoming,  by  his  means,  better  orators,  whether 

at  the   bar,  or  before  the  people ;  but  better 

men:  capable  of  discharging  all 'those  duties 


which  they  owed  to  themselves,  to  their  coun- 
try, to  their  families,  their  friends,  their  fellow- 
citizens.  And,  so  far  were  these  men  from 
practising  what  was  dishonest,  that  whether  in 
youth  or  in  age,  not  one  of  them  ever  incurred 
even  the  suspicion  of  any  crime. 

But,  saith  his  accuser,  «  Socrates  encourag- 
eth  his  followers  to  despise  their  parents ;  in- 
asmuch as  he  persuades  them  that  he  is  able  f 
to  make  them  wiser  than  they ;  declaring  still 
farther,  that  as  it  is  lawful  for  a  son  to  confine 
his  father  in  chains  when  convicted  of  madness,  t 
so  ought  the  ignorant  also  to  be  confined  by  him  \  \ 
who  is  possessed  of  superior  knowledge."  '   ' 

Now,  whatever  his  accuser  might  endeavour 
to  insinuate,  it  is  certain  Socrates  was  very  far 
from  being  of  such  an  opinion.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  common  with  him  to  say ;  "  that 
whoever  pretended  to  confine  another  on  the 
account  of  his  ignorance,  might  himself  be 
thus  treated  by  those  who  were  still  more 
knowing."  And,  to  this  purpose,  he  would 
often  discourse  on  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween madness,  and  ignorance ;  saying,  on  such 
occasions,  plainly  and  clearly  ;  "  that  it  was  in- 
deed necessary,  and  for  the  benefit  of  himself, 
as  well  as  his  friends,  that  the  madman  should  . 
be  enchained ;  but,  that  he  who  was  ignorant  ( 
in  any  thing  useful,  should  only  be  instructed,  i  I 
by  such  persons  as  were  qualified  to  give  him 
proper  instruction." 

His  accuser,  however,  went  on  to  assert, "  that 
Socrates  not  only  taught  the  youth  to  have  a 
contempt  for  their  parents,  but  for  the  rest  of 
their  kindred ;  since  he  would  frequently  de- 
clare, that  when  men  were  sick,  or  had  a  law- 
suit upon  their  hands,  they  had  not  recourse  to 
any  of  their  kindred  for  relief;  but  to  the 
lawyer  in  one  case,  and  the  physician  in  the 
other.  And,  with  regard  to  friendship,  he 
would  likewise  say,  "  that  a  useless  good-will, 
unaccompanied  with  the  power  of  serving,  was 
little  to  be  accounted  of;  but  the  man  to  be 
esteemed  and  preferred,  should  be  one  who  not 
only  knows  what  is  for  our  advantage,  but  cam  I 
so  explain  it  as  to  make  us  likewise  know  it : l  ; 
thereby  insinuating,  as  was  pretended,  into  the 
minds  of  the  youth,  that  he  himself  was  the 
friend  to  be  chosen  before  any  other,  as  being 
the  best  able  to  direct  in  the  way  of  wisdom  : 
while  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  comparison  with 
him,  were  of  small  estimation. 

Now,  that  I  myself  have  heard  him  talk  after 
some  such  manner,  concemvu^xt\^iwvv^^>w^ 
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and  friends,  if  mott  certain."  'And  I  remember 
him  saying,  "that  when  the  soul,  in  which 
thought  and  reason  alone  reside,  retires  from 
the  body,  although  it  msj  be   the   body  of 
a  father    or   a  friend,  we    remove   it  from 
our  sight  as  speedily  as  well  may  be.  "And 
whereas  no  man  can  be  doubted  as  to  the  lore 
he  beareth  to  his  own  body,  yet  who  is  there, 
would  he  ask,  that  scruples  to  take  away  from 
it  the  part  that  is  superfluous  1  to  cut  the  hair, 
or  pare  the  nails ;  or  remove  the  whole  limb, 
when  mortified!  for  which  purpose  the  sur- 
geon is  called  in,  and  the  steel  and  the  caustic 
not  only  readily  submitted  to,  but  the  hand 
which  applies  them  liberally  rewarded.    The 
spittle,  he  would  say,  men  were  glad  to  cast 
from  them,  because,  remaining  in  the  mouth, 
it  was  both  useless  and  offensive.  J  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  8ocrates  never  intended, 
though  he  talked  in  such  a  manner,  that  lathers 
were  to  be  buried  alive,  or  that   he  himself 
should  have  a  limb  taken  off;  but  he  intended 
to  let  us  see,  that  whatever  is  useless  can  be 
of  no   estimation;  in  order  to  excite  in  his 
hearers  a  desire  to  improve,  and  make  them- 
selves, as  far  as  may  be,  serviceable  to  others ; 
to  the  end,  that  if  they  wished  to  be  regarded 
by  their  parents,  or  respected  and  honoured  by 
their  brethren  or  kindred,  they  might  urge  their 
t  claim  on  the  account  of  merit,  and  not  owe 
\  the  whole    only  to   consanguinity."     "  But," 
says  his  accuser,  "  Socrates,  the  better  to  con- 
vey, and  at  the  same  time  conceal  the  malig- 
nity of  his  intentions,  hath  chosen  many  pas- 
sages from  our  most  celebrated  poets,  whereby 
to  convey  his  poison  to  the  people,  and  dispose 
them  the  more  readily  to  fraud  and  oppression ;" 

for  having  often  cited  that  line  of  Hesiod's, 
*'  Employ  thyself  in  any  thing,  rather  than  itand  idle," 
it  was  pretended  he  meant  to  insinuate  it  as 
the  poet's  opinion,  "  that  no  employment  what- 
ever could  be  unjust  or  dishonourable  from 
whence  profit  might  arise :"  whereas,  in  truth, 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  design  of 
Socrates:  for,  although  he  constantly  main- 
tained that  labour  and  employment  were  not 
only  useful,  but  honourable,  and  idleness  no 
less  reproachful  than  pernicious  to  man  ;  yet 
he  never  concluded  without  saying,  «•  that  be 
alone  could  be  considered  as  not  idle  who  was 
/employed  in  procuring  some  tfood  to  mankind  ; 
'  but  that  the  gamester,  the  debauchee,  and  every 


might,  with  good  reason,  adopt  that  line  at 

Hesiod's, 

"  Employ  thyself  is  any  taisf,  rata**  tfcaa  stand  aV 
, '  But  jt  was  still  farther  alledged,  that  Socrates 
frequently  introduced  these  lines  of  Hosser, 
where  speaking  of  Ulysses,  he  says, 

*'  Each  prince  is  Basse,  or  ohisf  la  im 
He  fired  with  praise,  or  with  peress* 
'  Warrkm  like  you,  with  ttreogth  sad  < 
By  brave  examples  sbooid  confirm  the 

M  Bat  if  a  ehunorosj  vile  plebeian  rose. 
Him  with  reproof  he  cheek'd,  or  tawed  with  atevs: 
4  Be  still,  thoo  slave,  and  to  thy  batten  yield; 
Unknown  alike  in  eoonctl  and  ia  Bald Vm       Fees. 

These  words,  it  was  said,  he  would  explaia 
in  such  a  manner,  as  if  the  poet  hereby  meant 
to  recommend  roughness,  severity,  and  stripes, 
as  the  only  proper  arguments  to  be  made  oat 
of  against  the  vulgar  and  the  indigent  Bat 
8ocrates  was  not  absurd  enough  to  draw  sack 
conclusions ;  for  how  then  could  he  have  com- 
plained,  if  he  himself  had  been  rudely  treated! 
But  he  asserted,  and  might  strengthen  bis 
assertion  with  these  lines  from  Homer,  « mat 
such  as  could  neither  council  nor  execute, 
equally  unfit,  whether  for  the  city  or  the 
camp,  these,  and  such  as  these,  and  mors 
especially  when  insolent  and  unruly,  ought  to 
be  reduced  to  reason,  without  any  regard  to|  \ 
the  extent  of  their  possessions/' 

And  it  is  certain  nothing  more  could  be  in- 
tended ;  for  as  to  himself,  8ocrates  loved  the 
people :  his  benevolence  even  extended  to  ail 
mankind ;  insomuch  that,  although  he  was 
sought  after  by  foreigners  as  well  as  Athr-\ 
nians,  he  took  no  reward  from  any  who  ap-  \ 
plied  to  him,  but  freely  imparted  that  wisdom 
he  was  endued  with.  Yet  so  did  not  others, 
On  the  contrary  many  who  were  become  rich 
by  his  liberality,  sold  at  no  mean  price,  but  a 
small  part  of  that  which  had  coat  them  no- 
thing :  while,  uninfluenced  by  his  example,  and 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  him  in  affection  te 
the  people,  they  refused  to  converse  with  anj 
who  were  not  able  to  pay,  and  that  largely,  £v 
their  instruction. 

And,  indeed,  by  this  conduct  8ocrates  bad 
rendered  the  city  of  Athena  renowned  through- 
out all  Greece  ;  so  that,  if  it  was  said  of  Ly- ' 
chas   the   Lacedsamonian,  <*  that   he   m  the 
glory  of  8parta,"  because  he  entertained,  it 
his  own  expense,  the  strangers  who  resorted 
thither  at  one  of  the  feasts  made  in  honour  of 
other  whose  end  was  on\y  ev\\,  were  «n\ftv*\i-\  K^W^Tfa^t^vkftt  might  be  said  of  Socrates.       J 
'tlly  to  be  called  so ;  and  in  tin*  awvw,  Yl*\"  ^^  ^  "***  ^  ^1  A  bAa***?  *to* 
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whole  life  was  one  continued  largest;  and 
who,  dispensing  with  a  liberal  hand  his  in- 
estimable treasure,  sent  no  one  ever  away  from 
him  without  making  him,  if  willing,  a  wiser 
and  a  happier  man.  Wherefore,  it  should 
seem,  that  had  Socrates  been  treated  by  the 
Athenians  according  to  his  merit,  public  hon- 
ours would  have  been  decreed  him  much 
rather  than  a  shameful  death.  And,  after  all, 
for  whom  do  the  laws  appoint  this  punishment  1 
Is  it  not  for  the  thief  1  for  the  assaulter  on  the 
highway  1  for  the  underminer  of  walls,  and  the 
committer  of  sacrilege  ?  But  where,  among 
mankind,  shall  we  find  any  one  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  any  of  these  crimes  as  Socrates  ? 
Who  can  accuse  him  of  holding  intelligence 
with  the  common  enemy  1  of  spreading  sedi- 
tion and  treason  throughout  the  city  ?  or  of 
having  been  the  cause  of  any  one  calamity 
whatsoever  t  Where  is  he  who,  in  private 
life,  can  say,  «  8ocrates  hath  defrauded  me  of 
my  possessions,  or  hath  injured  me  in  any 
kind  V  Nay,  when  did  he  incur  even  the 
suspicion  of  any  of  these  things  1  And  as  to 
the  points  whereof  he  stood  accused,  could  he 
he  a  denier  of  those  very  gods  whom  in  so 
eminent  a  manner  he  worshipped  1  Could  he 
he  a  corrupter  of  youth,  whose  onjy_  employ- 
ment was  to  root  out  of  the  mind  of  man  every 
vicious  inclination,  and  plant  in  their  stead  a 
love  of  that  virtue,  which  is  so  amiable  in  it- 
self and  so  becoming  us  as  men,  and  which 
alone  hath  the  power  to  make,  whether  cities 
or  private  families,  flourishing  and  happy  1 
This  being  so,  who  seeth  not  how  much  his 
country  stood  indebted  to  Socrates  1  and  that 
honours,  not  ignominy,  should  have  been  his 
reward  1 
.  £  'ill.  Now,  as  I  am  persuaded  the  benefit 
arising  to  all  those  who  accompanied  with  Soc- 
rates was  not  less  owing  to  the  irresistible 
force  of  his  example  than  to  the  excellency  of 
his  discourses,  I  will  set  down  whatever  occurs 
to  my  memory,  whether  it  relates  to  his  words 
or  his  actions. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  sacred  rites  and 
institutions.  In  these  things  it  was  ever  his 
practice  to  approve  himself  a  strict  observer  of 
the  answer  the  Pythian  priestess  gives  to  all 
who  inquire  the  proper  manner  of  sacrificing 
to  the  gods,  or  paying  honours1  to  their  de- 


ft These  honour*  congftted  of  sacrifices,  /(nations, 
mod  rmrlooi  other  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  were  per* 
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ceased  ancestors :    «  Follow,"  saith  the   god, 
"  the  custom  of  your  country :"  and  therefore 
Socrates,  in  all  those  exercises  of  his  devotion 
and  piety,  confined  himself  altogether  to  what 
he  saw  practised  by  the  republic ;  and  to  his 
friends  he  constantly  advised  the  same  thing,  j 
saying,  it  only  savoured  of  vanity  and  supersti-' 
tion  in  all  those  who  did  otherwise. 
:  When  he  prayed,  his  petition  was  only  this  j 
— "That  the  pods, would  give  \?  htm  three' 
things  thatwerejpod."     And  this  he  did,  for- 
asmuch as  they  alone  knew  what  was  good  for 
man.     But  he  who  should  ask  for  gold  or  sil- 
ver, or  increase  of  dominion,  acted  not,  in  his 
opinion,  more  wisely  than  one  who  should  pray 
for  the  opportunity  to  fight,  or  game,  or  any 
thing   of   the   like  nature,   the   consequence 
whereof  being  altogether  doubtful,  might  turn, 
for  aught  he  knew,  not  a  little  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. "■  When  he  sacrificed,  he  feared  not  his  >  - 
offering  would  fail  of  acceptance  in  that  he  was 
poor ;  but,  giving  according  to  his  ability,  he 
doubted  not,  but,  in  the  sight  of  the  gods,  he 
equalled  those  men  whose  gifts  and  sacrifices 
overspread  the  whole  altar.     And,  indeed,  he 
made  no  scruple  to  assert,  that  it  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  gods  to  respect 
the  costly  offering*  of  the  rich  and  the  great, 
whilst  the  poor  man's  gift  was  altogether  disj, 
regarded.     For  by  this  means  it  might  happen, 
nor  yet  unfrequently,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
wicked  would  find  the  most  acceptance  :  which, 
if  so,  he  thought  life  itself  would  not  be  desi- 
rable to  a  reasonable  creature.     But  Socrates 
always  reckoned  upon  it  as  a  most  indubitable 
truth,  that  the  service  paid  the  Deity  by  the  • 
pure   and   pious  soul,  was  the  most  grateful  I 
sacrifice  ;   and  therefore  it  was,  he  so   much  I 
approved  that  precept  of  the  poet,  which  bids 
us  "  offer  to  the  gods  according  to  our  power." 
And  not  only  on  these,  but  on  every  other  oc- 
casion, he  thought  he  had  no  better  advice  to 
give  his  friends,  than  "  that  they  should  do  all  * • 
things  according   to  their  ability.*'  -  Farther,  '< 


formed  on  the  9th  and  20th  days  after  burial,  and  re- 
pented when  any  of  their  friends  arrived  who  had 
been  anient  from  the  solemnity ;  and  upon  all  other 
occasion!  which  required  their  surviving  relations  to 
hnve  the  deceased  In  memory.    On  these  public  days 
it  was  the  custom  to  call  over  the  names  of  their  dead 
relations. one  by  one.^xtav^^f**^^**^*^^^^*^^1^ 
or  had  forfeited  UwVr  WW*  tsAYfta  Y*owm>*1  ^»V^ 
their  paternal  tateitaM*  ox  tot  vjbm  «&»  **»■**- 
I  Pott,  jtatif . 
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whenever  he  supposed  any  intimation  had 
been  given  him  by  the  Deity  concerning  what 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done,  it  was  no  more 
possible  to  bring  Socrates  to  act  otherwise, 
than  to  make  him  quit  the  guide,  clear  sighted 
and  well  instructed  in  the  road  he  was  to  go, 
in  favour  of  one  not  only  ignorant  but  blind. 
And  to  this  purpose  he  always  condemned  the 

(extreme  folly  of  those,  who,  to  avoid  the  ill 
opinion  and  reproach  of  men,  acted  not  accord- 
ing  to  the  direction  of  the  gods ;  looking  down 
with  contempt  on  all  the  little  arts  of  human 
prudence,  when  placed  in  competition  with 
those  divine  notices  and  admonitions  which  it  is 
oftentimes  their  pleasure  to  communicate  to  man. 
*  As  to  his  manner  of  living,  it  may  be  said, 
'  that  whoever  is  willing  to  regulate  and  disci- 
pline his  body  and  his  mind  after  the  example 
of  Socrates,  can  hardly  (ail,  no  deity  opposing, 
to  procure  for  himself  that  degree  of  health  and 
strength  as  cannot  easily  be  shaken.  Neither 
shall  he  want  large  sums  for  such  a  purpose. 
On  the  contrary,  such  was  his  moderation,  that 
I  question  whether  there  ever  was  any  man,  if 
able  to  work  at  all,  but  might  have  earned  suf- 
ficient to  have  supported  Socrates.  His  custom 
was  to  eat  as  long  as  it  gave  him  any  pleasure ; 
and  a  good  appetite  was  to  him  what  delicious 
iarc  is  to  another  :  and  as  he  only  drank  when 
thirst  compelled  him,  whatever  served  to  allay 
it  could  not  fail  of  being  grateful.  So  that  it 
was  easy  for  him,  when  present  at  their  feasts, 
to  refrain  from  excess,  which  other  men  find  so 
much  difficulty  in  doing.  And  as  to  such  per- 
sons as  gave  proof  how  very  little  they  could 
command  themselves,  to  these  he  would  counsel 
even  the  not  tasting  of  those  delicacies  which 
might  allure  them  to  eat  when  they  were  not 
hungry,  and  drink  when  they  were  not  dry ; 
since  the  fruits  (he  said)  of  so  doing  were  not 
only  pains  in  the  head  and  loss  of  digestion, 
but  disorder  and  confusion  in  the  mind  of  man. 
And  it  was  frequent  with  him  to  say,  between 
jest  and  earnest,  •<  that  he  doubted  not  its  be- 
ing with  charms  like  these  that  Circe  turned 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  into  swine ;  while 
the  hero  himself,  being  admonished  by  Mer- 
cury, and,  from  his  accustomed  temperance, 
refusing  to  taste  the  enchanting  cup,  happily 
escaped  the  shameful  transformation." 

(With  regard  to  love,  his  counsel  always  was 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  beautiful  persons ; 
saying,  it  was  difficult  to  approach  any  such  and 
not  be  ensnared.      As  for  himself,   his  great 


continence  was  known  to  every  out) ;  end  it 
more  easy  for  him  to  avoid  the  most  besunful 
objects,  than  for  others  those  who  wen  Ins 
most  disgusting.  But  although  this  was  las 
manner  in  which  Socrates  lived,  yet  coold  he 
not  be  persuaded  that  he  enjoyed  leas  of  the 
pleasures  of  life  than  the  voluptuous  man,  who 
employed  all  his  thoughts  in  the  eager  punrait 
of  them ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  escaped  aD 
that  vexation  and  grief  so  sure  to  attend  on 
those  who  too  freely  indulge  in  —"Til  gratuV 
cations. 

IV;.  Now,  should  there  be  any  inclined  to 
believe  what  some  on  conjecture  have  under- 
taken to  advance,  both  in  their  conversations 
and  writings,  "  that  Socrates  could  indeed  in-, 
flame  his  hearers  with  the  love  of  virtae,  bat 
could  never  influence  them  so  far  as  to  bring 
them  to  make  any  great  proficiency  taenia :" 
let  these,  I  say,  consider  what  his  argamsnts 
were,  not  only  when  his  design  was  to  refute 
such  men  as  pretended  to  know  every  thing, 
but  even  in  his  retired  and  familiar  com 
tion,  and  then  let  them  judge  whether 
was  not  fully  qualified  for  the  bringing  bis 
followers  and  his  friends  to  make  proficiency  in 
the  paths  of  virtue. 

:.  And,  for  this  purpose,  I  will  now  relate  the 
manner  in  which  I  once  heard  him  discoursing 
with  Aristodemus,  surnamed  the  Little,  con- 
cerning the  Deity.  For,  observing  that  be 
neither  prayed  nor  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  nor 
yet  consulted  any  oracle,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ridiculed  and  laughed  at  those  who  did,  he  said 
to  him : 

"Tell  me,  Aristodemus,  is  there  any  man 
whom  you  admire  on  account  of  his  merit  ?" 

Aristodemus  having  answered,  "Many."— 
<•  Name  some  of  them,  I  pray  you." 

"  I  admire,'*  said  Aristodemus,  «•  Homer  fcr 
his  epic  poetry,  Melanippides  for  his  dithynua- 
bics,  Sophocles  for  tragedy,  Polycletes  for  stat- 
uary, and  Xeuxis  for  painting." 
~  "But  which  seems  to  you  most  worthy  of 
admiration,  Aristodemus ; — the  artist  who  fonaf 
images  void  of  motion  and  intelligence ;  or  one 
who  hath  the  skill  to  produce  animals  that  an 
endued,  not  only  with  activity,  but  understand- 
ing V 

«  The  latter,  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  replied 
Aristodemus,  « provided  the  production  wtfl 
not  the  effect  of  chance,  but  of  wisdom  tod 
contrivance." 

<•  But  since  there  are  many  things,  soma  of 
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which  we  can  easily  see  the  use  o£  while  we 
cannot  say  of  others  to  what  purpose  they  were 
produced ;  which  of  these,  Aristodemus,  do  you 
•appose  the  work  of  wisdom  ?" 

M  It  should  seem  the  most  reasonable  to  affirm 
it  of  those,  whose  fitness  and  utility  is  so  evi- 
dently apparent" 

cT  m  But  it  is  evidently  apparent,  that  He,  who 
at  the  beginning  made  man,  endued  him  with 
senses  because  they  were  good  for  him ;  eyes, 
wherewith  to  behold  whatever  was  visible ;  and 
ears,  to  hear  whatever  was  to  be  heard.  For 
amy,  Aristodemus,  to  what  purpose  should 
odours  be  prepared,  if  the  sense  of  smelling 
had  been  denied  t  Or  why  the  distinctions  of 
bitter  and  sweet,  of  savoury  and  unsavoury, 
a  palate  had  been  likewise  given,  con- 

liently  placed,  to  arbitrate  between  them, 
and  declare  the  difference  t  Is  not  that  Provi- 
dence, Aristodemus,  in  a  most  eminent  manner 
conspicuous,  which,  because  the  eye  of  man  is 
ao  delicate  in  its  contexture,  hath  therefore  pre- 
pared eyelids  like  doors,  whereby  to  secure  it ; 
which  extend  of  themselves  whenever  it  is 
needful,  and  again  close  when  sleep  approaches? 
Are  not  these  eyelids  provided,  as  it  were,  with 
a  fence  on  the  edge  of  them,  to  keep  off  the 
wind  and  guard  the  eye  1  Even  the  eyebrow 
itself  is  not  without  its  office,  but,  as  a  pent- 
house, is  prepared  to  turn  off  the  sweat,  which 
falling  from  the  forehead,  might  enter  and  annoy 
diet  no  leas  tender  than  astonishing  part  of  us ! 
Is  it  not  to  be  admired  that  the  ears  should 
take  in  sounds  of  every  sort,  and  yet  are  not 
too  much  filled  by  them  1  That  the  fore-teeth 
of  the  animal  should  be  formed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  is  evidently  best  suited  for  the  cutting  of 
its  food,  aa  those  on  the  side  for  grinding  it  in 
pieces  ?  That  the  mouth,  through  which  this 
food  is  conveyed,  should  be  placed  so  near  the 
noae  and  the  eyes,  as  to  prevent  the  passing, 
unnoticed,  whatever  is  unfit  for  nourishment ; 
While  nature,  on  the  contrary,  hath  set  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  concealed  from  the  senses,  all  that 
night  disgust  or  any  way  offend  them  1  And 
canst  thou  still  doubt,  Aristodemus,  whether  a 
disposition  of  parts  like  this  should  be  the  work 
of  chance,  or  of  wisdom  and  contrivance  !" 
;  «  I  have  no  longer  any  doubt,"  replied  Aris- 
todemus :  «  and,  indeed,  the  more  I  consider 
it,  the  more  evidentlt  appears  to  me,  that  man 
must  be  the  masterpiece  of  some  great  artificer; 
carrying  along  with  it  infinite  marks  of  the  love 
and  favour  of  Him  who  hath  thus  formed  it" 


«  And  what  thinkest  thou,  Aristodemus,  of 
that  desire  in  the  individual  which  leads  to  the 
continuance  of  the  species  1  Of  that  tender- 
ness and  affection  in  the  female  towards  her 
young,  so  necessary  for  its  preservation  1  Of 
that  unremitted  love  of  life,  and  dread  of  dis- 
solution, which  take  such  strong  possession  of 
us  from  the  moment  we  begin  to  be  1" 

"I  think  of  them,"  answered  Aristodemus, 
u  as  so  many  regular  operations  of  the  same 
great  and  wise  Artist,  deliberately  determining 
to  preserve  what  he  hath  once  made." 

"  But,  farther,  (unless  thou  desirest  to  ask 
me  questions),  seeing,  Aristodemus,  thou  thy- 
self art  conscious  of  reason  and  intelligence, 
supposest  thou  there  is  no  intelligence  else- 
where t  Thou  knowest  thy  body  to  be  a  small 
part  of  that  wide  extended  earth  which  thou 
everywhere  beholdest :  the  moisture  contained 
in  it,  thou  also  knowest  to  be  a  small  portion 
of  that  mighty  mass  of  waters  whereof  seas 
themselves  are  but  a  part,  while  the  rest  of  the 
elements  contribute,  out  of  their  abundance,  to 
thy  formation.  It  is  the  soul  then  alone,  that 
intellectual  part  of  us,  which  is  come  to  thee 
by  some  lucky  chance,  from  I  know  not  where. 
If  so  be,  there  is  indeed  no  intelligence  else- 
where :  and  we  must  be  forced  to  confess,  that 
this  stupendous  universe,  with  all  the  various 
bodies  contained  therein — equally  amazing, 
whether  we  consider  their  magnitude  or  num- 
ber, whatever  their  use,  whatever  their  order- 
all  have  been  produced,  not  by  intelligence,  but 
chance !" 

"  It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  suppose 
otherwise,"  returned  Aristodemus ;  «  for  I  be- 
hold none  of  those  gods,  whom  you  speak  of, 
as  making  and  governing  all  things ;  whereas 
I  see  the  artists  when  at  their  work  here  among 
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us. 

"Neither  yet  seest  thou  thy  soul,  Aristo- 
demus, which,  however,  most  assuredly  governs 
thy  body :  although  it  may  well  seem,  by  thy 
manner  of  talking,  that  it  is  chance,  and  not 
reason,  which  governs  thee." 

"  I  do  not  despise  the  gods,"  said  Aristode- 
mus :  "  on  the  contrary,  I  conceive  so  highly 
of  their  excellence,  as  to  suppose  they  stand  in 
no  need  either  of  me  or  of  my  services." 

"  Thou  mistakest  the  matter,  Aristodemus ; 
the  greater  magnificence  they  have  shown  in 
their  care  of  thee,  so  much  the  more  honour 
and  service  thou  owest  them." 

•«  Be  assured,"  said  Aristodemus,  «•  if  I  once 
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could  be  persuaded  the  gods  took  care  of  man, 
I  should  want  no  monitor  to  remind  me  of  my 
duty." 

"  And  canst  thou  doubt,  Aristodemus,  if 
the  gods  take  care  of  manl  Hath  not  the 
glorious  privilege  of  walking  upright  been  alone 
bestowed  on  him,  whereby  he  may,  with  the 
better  advantage,  survey  what  is  around  him, 
contemplate  with  more  ease  those  splendid  ob- 
jects which  are  above,  and  avoid  the  numerous 
ills  and  inconveniences  which  would  otherwise 
befall  him  ?  Other  animals,  indeed,  they  have 
provided  with  feet,  by  which  they  may  re- 
move from  one  place  to  another ;  but  to  man 
they  have  also  given  hands,  with  which  he 
can  form  many  things  for  bis  use,  and  make 
himself  happier  than  creatures  of  any  other 
.kind.  "A  tongue  hath  been  bestowed  on  every 
other  animal;  but  what  animal,  except  man, 
hath  the  power  of  forming  words  with  it, 
whereby  to  explain  his  thoughts,  and  make 
them  intelligible  to  others  1  And  to  show 
that  the  gods  have  had  regard  to  his  very  plea- 
sures, they  have  not  limited  them,  like  those 
of  other  animals,  to  times  and  seasons,  but 
man  is  left  to  indulge  in  them,  whenever  not 
hurtful  to  him. 

"  But  it  is  not  with  respect  to  the  body  alone 
that  the  gods  have  shown  themselves  thus 
bountiful  to  man ;  their  most  excellent  gift  is 
that  soul  they  have  infused  into  him,  which  so 
far  surpasses  what  is  elsewhere  to  be  found. 
For  by  what  animal,  except  man,  is  even  the 
existence  of  those  gods  discovered,  who  have 
produced,  and  still  uphold,  in  such  regular  or- 
der, this  beautiful  and  stupendous  frame  of  the 
universe  ?  What  other  species  of  creatures  are 
to  be  found  that  can  serve,  that  can  adore 
them  1  What  other  animal  is  able,  like  man,  to 
provide  against  the  assaults  of  heat  and  cold, 
of  thirst  and  hunger  1  That  can  lay  up  reme- 
dies for  the  time  of  sickness,  and  improve  the 
strength  nature  hath  given  by  a  well-propor- 
tioned exercise  1  That  can  receive,  like  him, 
information  and  instruction ;  or  so  happily  keep 
in  memory  what  he  hath  seen,  and  heard,  und 
.  learnt  ?  These  things  being  so,  who  seeth  not 
that  man  is,  as  it  were,  a  god  in  the  midst  of 
this  visible  creation  ;  so  far  doth  he  surpass, 
whether  in  the  endowments  of  soul  or  body, 
all  animals  whatsoever  that  have  been  produced 
therein  1  For,  if  the  body  of  the  ox  had  been 
joined  to  the  mind  of  man,  the  acuteness  of  the 
latter  would  have  stood  him  iu  small  stead, 


while  unable  to  execute  the)  well-designed 
plan ;  nor  would  the  human  form  have  been  of 
more  use  to  the  brute,  so  long  as  it  remained 
destitute  of  understanding !  Bat  in  thee,  Ar- 
istodemus, hath  been  joined  to  a  wonderful 
soul,  a  body  no  less  wonderful:  and  sayest 
thou,  after  this, « the  gods  take  no  thought  tor 
me  !'  What  wouldst  thou  then  more  to  con- 
vince thee  of  their  care  ?" 
•  -«« I  would  they  should  send,  and  inform  me," 
said  Aristodemus,  "  what  things  I  ought  or 
ought  not  to  do,  in  like  manner  aa  thou  sayest 
they  frequently  do  to  thee." 

<*  And  what  then,  Aristodemus  1   aupposest 
thou,  that  when  the  gods  give  out  some  ends 
to  all  the  Athenians,  they  mean   it  not  for 
thee  ?  If,  by  their  prodigies,  they  declare  aloud 
to  all  Greece,  —  to  all  mankind, — thethiofi 
which  shall  befall  them,  are  they  dumb  to  thee 
alone  1  And  art  thou  the  only  person  whom 
they  have  placed  beyond    their   caret  "Be- 
lievest  thou  they  would  have  wrought  into  Um 
mind  of  man  a  persuasion  of  their  being  ibis 
to  make  him  happy  or  miserable,  if  so  be  they 
had  no  such  power  ?  or  would  not  even  man 
himself,  long  ere  this,  have  seen  through  the 
gross  delusion  ?  How  is  it,  Aristodemus,  thou 
rememberest,  or  remarkest  not,  that  the  king- 
doms and  commonwealths  most  renowned  si 
well  for  their  wisdom  as  antiquity,  are  those 
whose  piety  and  devotion  have  been  the  most 
observable?  and  that  even  man  himself  is  never 
so  well  disposed  to  serve  the  Deity,  as  in  that 
part   of  life    when  reason  bears  the  greatest 
sway,  and  his  judgment  supposed  in  its  foil 
strength  and  maturity.     Consider,  my  Aristo- 
demus, that  the  soul  which  resides  in  thy  body 
can  govern  it  at  pleasure ;  why  then  may  not 
the  soul  of  the  universe,  which  pervades  ana 
animates   every  part   of  it,  govern  it  in  like 
manner  ?     If  thine  eye  hath  the  power  to  take 
in  many  objects,  and  these  placed  ot  no  small 
distance  from  it,  marvel  not  if  the  eye  of  the 
Deity  can,  at  one  glance,  comprehend  the  whole ! 
And    as    thou    perceivest    it   not  beyond  thy 
ability  to  extend  thy  care,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  concerns  of  Athens,  Egypt,  Sicily ;  why 
thinkest  thou,  my  Aristodemus,  that  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  may  not  easily  extend  itself 
throughout  the   whole   universe?    As,  there- 
fore, among  men,  we  make  best  trial  of  the  af- 
fection   and    gratitude  of  our  neighbour,  by 
showing  him  kindness :  and  discover  his  wis- 
dom, by  consulting  him  in  our  distress;  so 
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thou,  in  like  manner,  behave  toward*  the  gods: 
and,  if  thou   wouldst  experience   what   their 
,wisdomt  and  what  their  love,  render  thyself  de- 
serving the  communication  of  some  of  those 
divine  secrets  which  may  not  be  penetrated  by 
man ;  and  are  imparted  to  those  alone,  who  con- 
sult, who  adore,  who  obey  the  Deity.  Then  shalt 
thou,  my  Aristodemus,  understand  there  is  a 
being  whose  eye  pierceth  throughout  all  nature, 
/  and  whose  ear  is  open  to  every  sound ;  extended 
/   to  all  places ;  extending  through  all  time ;  and 
I    whose  bounty  and  care  can  know  no  other 
I    bounds  than  those  fixed  by  his  own  creation  !" 
I  -j  By  this  discourse,  and  others  of  the  like  na- 
ture, Socrates  taught  his  friends  that  they  were 
not  only  to  forbear  whatever  was  impious,  un- 
just, or  unbecoming  before  men ;   but   even, 
when  alone,  they  ought  to  have  a  regard  to  all 
their  actions;  since  the  gods  have  their  eyes 
continually  upon  us ;  and  none  of  our  designs 
can  be  concealed  from  them. 
■-  V.  And  now,  if  temperance  be  a  virtue  con- 
ducing to  the  honour  and  happiness  of  man, 
let  us  see  in  what  manner  Socrates  endeavour- 
ed to  stir  up  his  followers  to  the  practice  of  it 

"  My  fellow  citizens !  would  he  say,  when 
war  is  declared,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for 
you  to  make  choice  of  a  general,  choose  ye  the 
man  enslaved  to  wine  or  women  ;  luxurious  in 
his  diet ;  intemperate  in  his  sleep ;  incapable 
of  labour ;  impatient  of  fatigue  1  Can  ye,  from 
eueh  a  one,  expect  safety  to  yourselves;  or 
conquest  over  your  enemies  ?  Or,  when  death 
draweth  nigh,  and  no  thought  remaineth  but 
lor  the  welfare  of  your  children,  do  ye  then 
inquire  for  the  debauchee  wherewith  to  intrust 
them  1  Is  it  he  who  must  direct  in  the  virtu- 
ous education  of  your  sons,  and  guard  the 
chastity  of  your  virgin  daughters ;  or  secure  to 
them  the  inheritance  from  the  hand  of  the  op- 
pressor! Do  ye  intrust  your  flocks  or  your 
herds  to  the  conduct  of  him  who  is  overcharged 
with  drunkenness  ?  or  expect  from  such  a  one 
despatch  to  your  affairs  ?  Would  even  the  slave 
be  received,  though  sent  as  a  gift,  who  came  to 
ns  branded  with  so  loathsome  a  vice  1  If, 
therefore,  intemperance  appears  to  us  so  odious 
when  seen  only  in  the  slave,  how  should  we 
dread  the  being  ourselves  degraded  by  it !  The 

f  tenacious  and  covetous  have  the  pleasure  of 
glowing  rich,  and  add  to  their  own  substance 
what  they  take  from  others :  but  the  dissolute 
man  injures  his  neighbour  without  profit  to 
himself;  nay,  he  injures  every  one,  and  himself 
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most  of  all,  if  the  ruin  of  his  family,  his  health, 
his  body,  and  his  mind,  may  be  termed  inju- 
ries. Neither  can  such  a  one  add  to  the  plea- 
sures that  arise  from  social  conversation :  for 
what  pleasure  can  he  give  whose  only  delight 
is  in  eating  and  drinking,  and,  destitute  of 
shame,  prefers  the  company  of  the  common 
prostitute  to  that  of  his  best  friend  1  Hence, 
therefore,  we  may  see  how  necessary  it  is  to 
make  temperance  our  chief  study  ;  since,  with- » 
out  this  as  its  basis,  what  other  virtue  can  we  I 
attain  ?  How  can  we  learn  what  is  profitable, 
or  practise  what  is  praiseworthy  1  Neither  can 
we  conceive  a  state  more  pitiable,  whether  in 
respect  to  body  or  mind,  than  the  voluptuary, 
given  up  to  all  the  drudgery  of  intemperance. 
And,  certainly,  we  should  wish  no  worthy  man 
may  be  encumbered  with  a  slave  of  this  dispo- 
sition :  or,  however,  we  are  sure  all  slaves  who 
abandon  themselves  to  such  irregularities  ought 
to  entreat  the  gods  that  they  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  mild  and  gentle  masters,  —  their  only 
chance  to  save  them  from  utter  ruin." 

Thus  would  Socrates  talk  concerning  tem- 
perance; and  if  the  whole  tenor  of  his  dis- 
course showed  his  regard  for  this  virtue,  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life  served  more  abundantly 
to  confirm  it.    For  he  was  not  only  superiors 
to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  but  the  desire  of/ 
gain :  it  being  his  full  persuasion,  that  the  man 
who  received  money  bought  himself  a1  master;/' 
whose  commands,  however   humbling,  could! 
not  honestly  be  rejected.  J    * 

VI.  It  may  not  be  improper,  nor  yet  to  the  *7 
discredit  of  Socrates,  to  relate  a  conversation 
he  had  with  Antipho  the  sophist. '  Now 
this  man,  having  a  design  to  draw  to  himself 
the  followers  of  Socrates,  came  to  him  one 
day,  and,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  them, 
accosted  him  ss  follows : 

"  I  always  thought,"  said  he,  "  that  philo- 

*  These  were  a  sort  of  men,  who,  ss  Socrates  says, 
pretended  to  know,  and  teach  every  thing ;  geometry, 
arithmetic,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  eloquence, 
politics,  Ac.  Their  promises,  however,  always  ended 
in  giving  some  slight  superficial  notions  of  these  several 
sciences ;  and  tbey  exercised  their  disciples  chiefly  in 
idle  disputations,  whereby  they  might  learn  to  defend 
whatever  they  had  a  mind  to  affirm.  Those  who  studied 
under  them,  were  filled  with  prtde,  and  vain  conceit 
of  their  own  abilities;  while  the  sophist,  on  his  side, 
regarded  nothing  but  his  own  gain :  and  it  is  said,  that 
one  Protagoras,  although  there  were  at  that  time  many 
others  of  them  in  Greece,  accumulated  by  this  profession 
ten  times  the  sum  that  Phidias,  the  famous  statuary, 
could  sver  gain  by  his  trade. 
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sophy  served  to  make  men  happier;  but  the 
fruit  of  your  wisdom,  Socrates,  seems  to  be  the 
very  reverse :  for  I  know  not  that  slave  who 
would  tarry  with  his  master  a  single  day,  if 
compelled  to  live  in  the  manner  that  yon  do. 
You  eat  and  drink  the  meanest  of  every  thing. 
Your  habit  is  not  only  coarser  than  others,  but 
you  make  no  difference  between  summer  and 
winter ;  and  your  feet  are  always  naked.  You 
will  take  no  money,  though  we  find  no  little 
pleasure  in  accumulating  wealth:  and  be- 
sides, when  a  man  hath  once  made  his  fortune, 
he  hath  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  live  nobly, 
and  go  on  at  his  ease.  Now,  if  all  who  attend 
to  your  instructions  are  to  follow  your  example, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  of  pupils  with  their 
masters,  may  we  not  well  say  you  only  teach 
en  how  to  be  miserable  !" 
To  which  8ocrates :  "  I  perceive,  Antipho, 
you  have  formed  to  yourself  so  woeful  a  picture 
of  my  manner  of  life,  as  shows  you  had  much 
rather  die  than  live  as  I  do :  let  us  therefore 
examine  what  it  is  you  are  so  much  afraid  of. 
You  think  I  am  to  be  pitied  for  not  taking 
money  :  is  it  because  those  who  do,  are  no 
longer  masters  of  their  own  time,  but  must  per- 
form their  engagements,  however  contrary  to 
their  inclinations ;  while  I  am  at  liberty  to  talk 
or  not  talk,  as  best  suits  my  humour  1  The 
manner  in  which  I  eat  may  not  be  to  your 
mind :  Doth  my  dinner  afford  less  nourish- 
ment than  yours  1  doth  it  cost  more  1  or  is  it, 
do  you  think,  more  difficult  to  procure?  And 
though  I  allow  the  things  they  provide  for  your 
table  may  be  more  delicious  than  those  on  mine, 
consider,  Antipho,  he  who  sits  down  with  a 
good  appetite  hath  no  want  of  rich  sauce  to 
give  a  relish  to  his  food  :  neither  will  he  wish 
for  the  high-flavoured  wine,  who  hath  already 
with  delight  quenched  his  thirst  with  water. 
As  to  my  habit:  You  know,  Antipho,  he 
who  changes  his  dress,  does  it  on  account  of 
the  heat  or  cold  ;  and  puts  on  shoes  only  that 
the  ruggedness  of  the  road  may  not  prevent  his 
passing  it :  but  tell  me,  I  desire  you,  when  hath 
the  cold  kept  me  wilhin  doors  1  or  where  did 
you  see  me  contend  for  the  shade,  to  avoid  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun  1  or,  when  was  I 
hindered  by  the  anguish  of  my  feet  from  going 
wherever  my  fancy  led  me  ?  Besides,  you 
cannot  but  know  many,  whose  constitution  be- 
J ,  ing  naturally  weak,  have  brought  themselves  by 
the  force  of  exercise  to  bear  labour  and  fatigue 
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far  better  than  those  of  a  more  robust  make, 
who  through  indolence  and  sloth  have  shame- 
fully neglected  it  Why  then  should  you  not 
suppose  that  I,  who  have  always  accustomed  | 
myself  to  bear  with  patience  whatever  might  I 
fell  to  my  lot,  may  do  it  at  present  with  sons- 
what  more  ease  than  you,  Antipho,  who  per- 
haps, have  not  so  much  as  once  thought  of  the 
matter  1  If  I  am  observed  to  be  not  over  deli- 
cate in  my  diet,  if  I  sleep  little,  nor  once  tests 
of  those  infamoua  delights  which  others  indulge 
in,  assign  no  other  cause  than  my  being  pos- 
sessed of  pleasures  in  themselves  far  more  eli- 
gible, which  delight  not  alone  for  the  moment 
in  which  they  are  enjoyed,  but  gladden  with  the 
hope  of  yielding  perpetual  satisfaction.  Now, 
you  must  have  remarked,  Antipho,  that  people 
who  doubt  their  affairs  go  ill,  ore  never  cheer- 
ful ;  while  those  who  think  they  ere  in  the  way 
to  succeed,  whether  in  agriculture,  traffic,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  are  happy  as  if  they  bad  al- 
ready succeeded.  But  suppose  yon  there  em 
arise  from  any  of  these  a  pleasure  equal  to 
what  the  mind  experiences  while  it  is  con- 
scious of  improving  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and 
sees  the  wise  and  the  good  add  to  the  number 
of  its  friends  ?  Yet  these  are  the  purposes  to 
which  I  think  I  employ  myself;  and  this,  the 
reward  I  have  for  my  labour !  Besides,  should 
we  suppose  our  friends  or  our  country  wanting 
assistance,  who  would  be  judged  the  best  able 
to  bestow  it;  he,  Antipho,  who  lives  as  I  do! 
or  he  who  engaged  in  that  course  of  life  which 
seems  to  you  so  very  delightful  \  Or,  whea 
called  on  to  bear  arms,  which  would  you  think 
the  most  likely  to  discharge  the  duty  of  a  good 
soldier ;  he  who  sits  down  dissatisfied  to  his 
table  unless  loaded  with  delicacies,  however 
difficult  to  be  obtained ;  or  he  who  is  not  only 
content,  but  rises  well  pleased  from  whatever 
is  set  before  him  1  And  if  the  city  is  besieg- 
ed, which  will  be  the  first  to  advise  the  surren- 
dering it  up  to  the  enemy  ?  It  should  seem 
your  opinion,  Antipho,  that  happiness  con- 
sisted in  luxury  and  profusion;  whereas,  in 
truth,  I  consider  it  as  a  perfection  in  the  gods 
that  they  want  nothing ;  and  consequently,  he 
cometh  the  nearest  to  the  divine  nature,  who. 
standeth  in  want  of  the  fewest  things:,  and  \ 
seeing  there  is  nothing  which  can  transcend 
the  divine  nature,  who  ever  approacbeth  us 
nearest  thereto,  approaches  the  nearest  to  so-  , 
vereign  excellence." 
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At  another  time,  Antipho  disputing  with 
him,  said,  ••  I  em  willing  to  acknowledge  you  a 
just  man,  Socrates,  but  surely  not  a  man  of 
much  knowledge ;  and  of  this  you  seem  to  be 
yourself  aware,  since  you  refuse  to  receive  any 
reward  for  your  instructions.  Now  it  is  cer- 
tain you  would  not  give  your  house,  or  even 
your  cloak,  for  nothing ;  nay,  nor  for  less  than 
the  full  worth  of  them ;  yet  you  will  talk,  it  is 
well  known,  for  a  whole  day  gratis ;  —  a  plain 
proof  how  the  case  stands  with  you.  Now  it 
is  for  this  very  reason  I  commend  your  honesty, 
that  will  not  suffer  you,  through  desire  of  gain, 
to  deceive  any ;  but  then  you  must  give  up  all 
pretences  to  knowledge,  since  you  hereby  de- 
clare you  have  none  worth  purchasing." 

To  which  8ocrates :  — "  You  know,  Anti- 
pho, that  among  us  it  is  imagined  there  is  no 
•mail  similarity  between  beauty  and  philosophy; 
for  that  which  is  praiseworthy  in  the  one,  is  so 
likewise  in  the  other ;  and  the  same  sort  of 
are  apt  to  blemish  both.    Now,  when  we 
a  woman  bartering  her  beauty  for  gold,  we 
look  upon  such  a  one  as  no  other  than  a  com- 
mon prostitute ;  but  she  who  rewards  the  pas- 
sion of  some  worthy  youth  with  it,  gains  at 
the  same  time  our  approbation  and  esteem. 
,It  is  the  very  same  with  philosophy:  he  who 
it  forth  for  public  sale,  to  be  disposed  of 
to  the  best  bidder,  is  a  sophist,  a  public  prosti- 
^tnte.     But  he  who  becomes  the  instructor  of 
■erne  well-disposed  youth,  and  makes  thereby 
a  friend  of  him,  we  say  of  such  a  one,  he  dis- 
charges as  he  ought  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen. 
And  besides,  Antipho,  as  there  are  some  who 
[delight  in  fine  horses,  others  in  dogs,  and  others 
an  other  animals,  my  pleasure  is  in  the  com- 
pany of  my  friends.    If  I  know  any  thing 
whereby  they  may  at  all  be  profited,  I  commu- 
nicate it  to  them,  or  recommend  them  to  those 
whom  I   think  better  qualified   for  carrying 
them  on  in  the  paths  of  virtue.    When  we  are 
together,  we  employ  ourselves  in   searching 
[into  those  treasures  of  knowledge  the  ancients 
left  us":  we  draw  from  the  same  Toun- 
running  over  whatever  these  sages 
have  left  behind  them,  where  we  find  any  thing 
excellent,  we  remark  it  for  our  use  ;  and  think 
lives  not  to  have  profited  a  little,  when  we 
mutual  love  begin  to  flourish  among  us." 
Thus  did  Socrates  reply :  snd  truly,  when  I 
have  heard  him  talk  in  this  manner,  I  could 
not  doubt  of  his  being  a  happy  man ;  nor  yet 
rf  his  kindling  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  an 


ardent  love  for  that  virtue  which  in  him  ap-  I 
peered  so  amiable. 

Being  asked  at  another  time  by  the  same 
man,  "  Why  he,  who  fancied  himself  so  able 
to  make  skilful  statesmen  of  others,  did  not 
himself  engage  in  state  attain  1"  —  "And  by 
which  of  these  methods,"  said  Socrates,  <«  sup- 
posest  thou  I  shall  most  advantage  the  com- 
monwealth 1  taking  on  me  some  office,  which 
however  well  executed,  would  only  be  the  ser- 
vice of  one  man  ;  or,  by  instructing  all  I  meet, 
furnish  the  repnhlir,  with  may  good  citizens, 
everv^  onej»jpable.  of  .serving  it.  well  ?" l 

VII.  And  now  let  us  examine,  whether,  by1 
dissuading  his  friends  from  vanity  and  arro- 
gance, he  did  not  excite  them  to  the  practice 
of  virtue.  It  was  his  custom  to  assert  "  that 
the  only  way  to  true  glory,  was  for  a  man  to  be  f 
really  excellent,  not  affect  to  appear  so  :*'  and  * 
to  show  this  the  more  plainly,  he  would  often 
make  use  of  the  following  example ;  *'  Let  us 
suppose,"  said  he,  "  that  one  altogether  igno- 
rant in  music  desires  to  be  thought  an  excellent 
musician.  To  this  purpose  he  takes  care  to 
imitate  whatever  is  imitable  in  those  who  are 
the  greatest  proficients  in  the  art  He  is  un- 
commonly curious  in  the  choice  of  his  instru- 
ments ;  and  a  crowd  must  follow  him,  to  cry 
him  up  for  a  wonder  wherever  he  goes,  as  they 
do  the  most  admired  masters ;  but  for  all  this, 
he  must  never  venture  the  public  with  a  speci- 
men of  his  skill,  lest  his  ignorance,  as  well  as 
arrogance,  should  instantly  appear,  and  ridicule, 
not  fame,  prove  the  reward  of  his  ill-judged 
expenses.  The  case,"  he  would  say,  "  is  the 
same  with  the  man  who  endeavours  to  pass  for 
an  able  general,  or  a  good  pilot,  without  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  matter.  If  his  word  is 
not  taken,  he  is  displeased  ;  if  it  is,  what  will 
become  of  him  when  called  to  preside  at  the 
helm,  or  command  the  army  ?  what  but  shame 

»  Epfetetua  talks  to  the  same  purpose  concerning  his 
cynic  philosopher,  but  In  terras  somewhat  more  haugh- 
ty than  the  humble  Socrates.  "  Ask  me,  if  you  please, 
too,  whether  a  cynic  will  engage  in  the  administration 
of  the  commonwealth?  What  commonwealth  do  you 
inquire  after,  blockhead,  greater  than  what  he  admi- 
nisters? Whether  he  will  harangue  among  the  Athe- 
nians about  revenues  and  taxes,  whose  business  is  to 
debate  with  all  mankind;  with  the  Athenians,  Corin- 
thians, and  Romans  equally ;  not  about  taxes  and  re- 
venues, or  peace  and  war,  but  about  happiness  and 
misery,  prosperity  and  adversity,  slsvery  and  freedom. 
Do  you  ask  me,  whether  a  man  engages  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  commonwealth  who  administers  such 
a  commonwealth  as  this?**— Csrtsr's  Epicm 
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to  UomK  tod  periu^i  rain  to  Ui  b«t  firimd^ 
can  poaaibty  be  the  remit  of  die  vein  under- 
taking 1  Neither  will  he  who  nwfaohrj  effete 
the  character  of  valiant,  or  rich,  or  etrong,  he 
ospoood  to  leee  danger.  By  the  help  of  eome 
Mae  appearance  he  maybe  celled, indeed, to 
■one  honourable  employment;  but  it  ia  an 
enrployment  eionedlng  hie  ohilmei  to  perform ; 
and  hie  miatakee  will  not  be  pardoned  by  thoae 
whom  he  iropoeed  on.  For  en  me  men  em  be 
no  other  then  a  cheat  who  refneeth  to 


return  the  money  or  the  cloth,  which  mroogfc 
hie  fob  demeanor,  hath  been  lent  him  by  fail 
nnighhnnT  winrh  rather  nnghf  he  to  he 
used  en  each,  who,  dertkuw  of  every 
naoeeeary  for  me  porpoee,  ehell  dare  inmaw 
hinwelf  on  me  etato,en  one  weHqueliiedto 
direct  in  me  enminnrnntfion." 

Then  Boeretee  endeevoored 
end  oatentation  me   mot 
lowera,  by  ebowing  dearly  hew  mnch  folly  i 
tended  the  practice  of  it. 


ed  to  make  wenWj 
odione  to  hia  nil 
owmnch  foDynl 
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ntton  with  Aristippus  respecting  temperance— Allegory  of  Sensuality  and  Virtue*— II.  He  teaches  fab  m 
Lamproeles  submission  to  his  mother.— III.  Reconcile!  Chcrephon  and  Cherecratee,  two  brothers,  who  wen 
at  variance.— IV.  V.  Discourse  concerning  friendship  and  the  ▼line  of  friends.— VI.  Conversation  with  Cri- 
tobulus  respecting  the  trying  and  finding  oat  such  friends  as  are  worthy  of  affection.— VII.  Bis  phui  ef  re- 
lieving the  embarrassment  of  Arlstarchus.— VIII.  His  advice  to  Eotheras.— IX.  His  conversation  with  Crht, 
which  tended  to  relieve  tie  perplexities  of  the  latter,  and  to  secure  a  valuable  friend.— X*  Advises  Mesons 
to  seek  the  friendship  of  Hennogenes. 
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L  It  is  likewise  my  opinion  that  Socrates  con- 
tributed not  a  little  by  his  discourses  to  make 
his  followers  more  patient  of  hunger,  and 
thirst,  and  labour;  contemn  heat  and  cold; 
despise  sleep;  with  every  other  sensual  gra- 
tification. For  hearing  that  one  of  them  lived 
too  effeminately,  he  asked  him,  saying,  «  Sup- 
pose now,  Aristippus,  the  education  of  two 
young  men  was  submitted  to  your  direction ; 
the  one  intended  to  bear  rule  in  the  state,  the 
other  to  obey ;  what  method  would  you  take 
with  theml  8hall  we  examine  the  matter, 
and  begin  with  their  food  1" 

M  It  will  be  right  to  do  this,  most  certainly ," 
replied  Aristippus,  "  since  food  seems  to  be 
the  support  of  life." 

"  It  is  probable  then,"  said  Socrates,  "  that 
you  will  accustom  them  both  to  eat  and  drink 
at  certain  stated  hours  1" 

«  Most  probably." 

"  But  which  would  you  teach  to  relinquish 
this  stated  hour  of  repast  when  urgent  business 
called  him  away  from  it?" 

"  He  whom  I  intend  for  sovereignty,  most 
assuredly,  that  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth 
may  not  suffer  from  delay." 

«•  And  the  power  of  enduring  thirst  patiently, 
ought  not  this  likewise  to  be  added  ?" 

«  Certainly." 

"And  which  of  these  would  you  accustom 
to  rise  early  and  go  to  rest  late,  or  pass,  when 
necessary,  whole  nights  in  watching  1  which  to 
subdue  even  love  itself,  with  every  tender  in- 
clination, while  fatigue  and  labour  are  not 
shunned,  but  with  cheerfulness  submitted  to  7" 


"  The  same,  no  doubt  of  it" 

"  But  if  there  is  an  art  teaching  us  in  what 
manner  we  may  best  subdue  our  enemies, 
which  of  these  young  men  would  you  endea- 
vour to  make  master  of  it  1" 

"He  whom  I  intended  for  rule,"  replied 
Aristippus;  "since,  without  this  art,  all  the 
rest  will  be  useless." 

«  One  should  suppose  then,"  said  Socrates, 
"  that  a  man  thus  educated  would  not  so  readily 
fall  into  the  snares  that  are  laid  for  him,  as 
those  animals,  whereof  some,  we  know,  are 
destroyed  by  their  gluttony,  while  they  rash 
forward,  however  timorous  by  nature,  to  seiie 
the  bait  thrown  out  to  allure  them :  others, 
with  equal  greediness,  swallow  down  the  li- 
quor which  has  been  prepared  and  set  for  that 
very  purpose ;  and,  intoxicated  therewith,  are 
easily  taken;  while  the  partridge  and  quail 
find  their  destruction  in  running  too  eagerly 
after  the  female's  call." 

Aristippus  assenting  to  this,  Socrates  went 
on:  "But  is  it  not  then  most  shameful, 
Aristippus,  when  men  do  fall  into  the  same 
snares  with  which  those  foolish  animals  are 
taken  ?  Tet  so  doth  the  adulterer.  He  meanly 
submits  to  be  shut  up  like  a  prisoner  in  the 
chamber  of  the  man  whom  he  seeketh  to  in- 
jure. Neither  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  *  nor  the 
fear  of  a  discovery,  though  sensible  how  many 
evils  besides  that  of  infamy  must  attend  it, 
are  sufficient  to  restrain  him ;  but,  regardless 
of  the  danger,  and  neglecing  those  many  re- 


>  See  Potter's  Antiq.  b.  tar.  cftu  1SL 
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tad  creditable  amneomonts  which  are 
■till  within  hi*  power,  and  might  eerve  to  di- 
wt  him  from  to  shsmoful  a  paasion,  ho  rushes 
headlong  to  hi*  rain.  And  can  any  other  be 
eaid  of  so  wretched  a  being ,  hot  that  eome  fury 
hath  possasssd  hunt" 

«  80  it  should  seem,"  aaid  Arietippu*. 

«  But,"  continued  Socrates, M  eince  eo  many, 
and  thoee  the  moat  important  employments  of 
life,  —  aa  war,  husbandry,  and  others,  —  are  of 
necessity  to  be  carried  on  in  the  open  fields, 
from  under  shelter;  do  you  not  think,  Arietrp- 
pus,  that  mankind  are  much  to  blame  in  ne- 
glecting to  inure  themselves  to  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  air,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons  1 
Abope  all,  should  not  he  endeavour  to  bring 
himself  to  bear  these  inconveniences  with  pa- 
tience, who  expects  one  day  to  command 
othersr 

« I  behove  he  should." 

«  But  if  he  who  has  thus  brought  himself  to 
endure  pain  and  inconvenience,  is  alone  quali- 
fied for  command ;  they  who  have  not  done 
this,  ought  never  to  pretend  to  it  V 

This  being  granted,  Socrates  went  on:  — 
«  Seeing  then  you  so  well  perceived,  Aristippus, 
the  rank  to  which  each  of  these  properly  be- 
long ;  in  which  would  you  rather  we  should 
place  you  1" 

«  Not  with  those,  8ocrates,  who  are  intend- 
ed to  command ;  I  envy  not  these :  and,  in- 
deed, since  men  are  obliged  to  take  so  much 
pains  to  provide  for  their  own  wants,  I  see  no 
great  wisdom  in  undertaking  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  whole  community.  For,  while  he 
who  does  this  U  forced  to  relinquish  many  of 
the  things  he  most  ardently  desires ;  it  will  be 
held  highly  criminal,  if,  during  his  administra- 
tion, any  one  wish  of  the  capricious  multitude 
remains  ungratified:  these  behaving  towards 
their  governors  exactly  in  the  manner  I  do  to 
my  slaves.  I  expect  them  to  prepare  what 
I  am  to  eat  and  drink,  and  all  other  necessaries ; 
but  suffer  them  to  take  no  part  for  themselves. 
The  people  likewise  require  that  plenty  and 
abundance  should  flow  in  upon  them  from 
every  quarter;  but  permit  not  the  person, 
to  whose  care  they  owe  this,  even  to  taste  of 
those  indulgences  he  hath  so  amply  provided 
for  others.  8uch,  therefore,  Socrates,  as  are 
fond  of  employment,  and  have  been  educated 
in  the  manner  you  mentioned,  may  do  very 
well  to  make  governors ;  but,  as  for  me,  I  am 
Jar  a  life  of  more  ease  and  tranquillity  1" 


"Let  «s  am  then.  Arietta  ana, 
two  leads  a  Us  of  the  areata* 
ease; those  who  govern,  or  they  who  obeyt 
Among  the  nations  that  are  known  tone;  in 
Asia,  the  Syrians,  Phrygian*,  and  Lyelane  am 
subject  to  the  Persians;  in  Europe,  the  Mas- 
nana  to  lbs  Scythians;  and,  in  Africa,  tas 
Carthaginiane  lord  it  over  all  the  rest; 
of  these  do  you  take  to  be  in  the 
situation  1    Or  Itere,  m  Greece,  where  yea 
are  placed,  which  seem  to  yon  the  mo* 
happy ;  they  who  an  pooaeaeed  of  aha  a*n> 
reign  power,  or  thoee  who  am  conapauei  la 
submit  to  it!" 

"Idonotdeairetoberanked 
returned  Aristippus;  "but  there  la  a 
equally  remote  from  sovereignty  andaarvilane: 
this  is  the  true  path  of  liberty ;  and  hi  una 
I  would  walk  aa  the  surest  road  to  napai****," 

«  Tbia  path,*  wpiwd  8©eretee,  ••  wheat  as* 
ao  equally  clear,  whether  of  sovsreesnty  ar 
aervitode,  might  perhaps  ha  aoppoaaitohma 
some  existence  in  nature,  cooid  w»  peases)** 
yondthe  bounds  of  human  aociety :  Bel,  hew, 
Aristippus,  to  live  among  men  without  govern- 
ing or  being  governed  1  Do  yon  net  am 
that  the  strong  will  alwaya  oppress  the  weak  jk 
and  compel  them  at  last,  by  irnfolod  mjaraav 
both  public  and  private,  to  fly,  aa  it  were,  la 
slavery  for  refuge !  If  they  refuse  to  subnet 
willingly,  their  lands  are  ravaged,  their  treat 
cut  down,  their  corn  ruined :  till  wearied  out 
at  last  by  oppression  of  every  kind,  they  are 
obliged  to  give  up  the  unequal  combat  Alee, 
in  private  life  ;  see  you  not  how  the  bold  and 
strong  trample  upon  such  as  are  weak,  or  want 
courage  to  defend  themeelvee  ?" 

M  I  do  see  it,"  said  Aristippus :  «  and  to  the 
end  it  may  not  fell  out  ao  with  me,  I 
myself  to  no  one  commonwealth,  but 
here  and  there,  and  think  it  beat  to  be  a 
ger  every  where." 

«  Truly,"  said  Socrates,  « this  method  of 
providing  for  your  safety  hath  ■ArafhH'g  pecu- 
liar in  it ;  and  it  should  seem,  Aristippus,  that 
eince  the  days  of  8innia,  8ciro,  and  Procrustes,1 
no  man  hath  dared  to  molest  the  traveller. 
What,  then !  those  who  remain  continually  ia 
their  own  country  have  the  laws  to  secure  than 
against  violence  of  every  sort ;  they  have  their 
relations,  their  friends,  their  dependents,  to 


>  Famous  robbers,  who  mlsstei 
of  Theseus,  sad  were  stela  by  nha. 
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them ;  their  cities  are  fortified ;  they  have 
arm*  for  their  defence :  and,  to  strengthen  them 
•till  more,  they  make  alliance  with  their  neigh- 
bours :  yet  shall  not  all  this  secure  them  from 
falling  sometimes  into  the  snares  of  bad  men : 
while  you,  destitute  of  all  those  various  advan- 
tages ;  eiposed  continually  to  the  many  dangers, 
in  a  manner  unavoidable  to  those  who  pass 
from  one  place  to  another ;  nor  yet  can  enter 
that  city  whose  very  meanest  inhabitant  doth 
not  surpass  you  in  credit :  you,  who  shall  then 
be  seen  in  that  situation  wherein  all  the  world 
would  wish  the  man  whom  they  purposed  to 
betray :  will  they  then  spare  you,  Aristippus, 
because  you  are  a  stranger  ?  or,  because  the 
public  faith  hath  been  given,  that  neither  at 
your  entrance  into,  or  going  from  the  city,  you 
shall  meet  with  any  molestation  ?  But  perhaps 
you  think  yourself  of  so  little  worth,  that  no 
one  will  be  found  willing  to  purchase  you1 : 
and  in  truth,  Aristippus,  I  know  not  that  man 
who  would  wish  to  have  such  a  slave  in  his 
family,  as  would  do  nothing,  and  yet  expect  to 
live  well.  But  shall  we  see  how  masters  gene- 
rally manage  such  sort  of  people  1  If  their 
appetites  and  passions  are  very  outrageous, 
fasting  is  made  use  of  to  reduce  them  to  order. 
If  they  are  inclined  to  take  what  does  not  be- 
1  long  to  them,  every  thing  valuable  is  kept  care- 
fully out  of  their  way.  If  escape  is  meditated, 
chains  shall  secure  them :  and  when  inclined  to 
be  lazy,  stripes  are  called  in,  to  quicken  their 
motions.  And  you,  Aristippus,  if  you  disco- 
vered such  a  slave  among  your  domestics,  in 
what  manner  would  you  treat  him  1" 

"  I  would  certainly  leave  no  sort  of  severity 
untried,"  said  Aristippus, "  till  I  had  brought 
him  to  better  manners.  But  let  us  return  to 
our  first  subject,  Socrates ;  and  tell  me,  if  you 
please,  wherein  the  happiness  of  sovereignty 
consists,  which  you  make  such  account  of;  if 
pain  and  fatigue,  and  hunger  and  cold,  and  ten 
thousand  other  inconveniences,  not  only  pave 
the  way  to  it,  but  are  afterwards  the  chosen 
portion  of  the  man  who  undertakes  to  command 
others  1  As  to  my  part,  I  see  no  greater  dif- 
ference between  the  strokes  of  the  whip  which 
we  give  ourselves,  and  those  laid  on  by  the 
order  of  another :  for,  if  my  body  is  to  be  tor- 
tured, it  matters  not  the  hand  by  which  it  is 
done :  except  that  folly  may  also  be  added  to 


»  Those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  robbers  were  com- 
monly told  by  them  for  slaves. 

4.A 


the  account  when  the  pain  appears  of  our  own 
procuring." 

«  Is  it  so  then,  Aristippus,  that  you  perceive 
no  difference  between  the  things  we  submit  to 
voluntarily,  and  those  we  undergo,  compelled 
to  it  by  some  other  1  Now,  he  who  through 
choice  abstains  from  his  food  may  return  to  his 
food  whenever  he  pleases ;  and  he  who  endures 
thirst,  because  he  is  so  minded,  may,  when 
minded  otherwise,  as  easily  remove  it :  but  the 
case  is  not  the  same  when  we  have  constraint 
to  encounter.  Besides,  he  who  of  his  own 
accord  engages  in  what  may  be  attended  with 
labour,  hath  the  hopes  of  success  to  animate 
him  in  the  way,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  chase 
never  discourages  the  hunter. 

"  But,  if  the  prospect  of  acquiring  what  he  is 
in  pursuit  of,  however  worthless  in  itself,  is 
sufficient  to  make  him  regard  neither  thirst  nor 
hunger;  what  may  not  he,  whose  aim  is  to 
procure  the  friendship  of  the  good,  conquer  his 
enemies,  gain  the  command  over  himself,  and 
wisely  govern  his  own  family,  benefit  his  friends, 
serve  his  country  ?  Will  such  a  one  shrink  at 
fatigue  and  pain  1  Rather,  will  he  not  court 
them,  while  they  add  to  the  delight  arising  from 
his  own  consciousness,  and  the  united  appro- 
bation of  those  who  best  know  him  ?  And,  to 
show  still  farther  how  necessary  labour  and 
pain  are  judged  for  all  who  would  perform  any 
thing  laudable ;  it  is  a  maxim  of  those  who  in- 
struct youth,  to  regard  the  exercises  that  are 
gone  through  with  easev  or  give  pleasure  on 
their  first  performance,  as  of  little  worth ; 
whether  in  forming  the  body  or  improving  the 
mind:  whereas  those  which  require  patience^ 
application,  and  labour,  these  are  they  which 
prepare  the  man  for  illustrious  deeds  and  noble 
undertakings,  as  many  who  were  excellent 
judges  have  told  us;  and,  among  the  rest, 
Hesiod,  for  he  speaks  somewhere  or  other 
after  the  following  manner : 

"  See  Vice,  preventing  even  thy  wish,  appears 
To  lead  through  down-hill  paths  and  say  parterres, 
Where  Pleasure  reigns ;  while  Virtue,  decent  maid, 
Retires  from  view  in  yon  sequester'd  shade. 
Craggy  and  steep  the  way  to  her  abodes ; 
Fatigue  and  pain,  by  order  of  the  gods, 
Stern  sentry  keep.    But,  if  nor  pain,  nor  toil, 
Can  check  the  generous  ardour  of  thy  soul. 
Exert  thy  powers,  nor  doubt  thy  labour's  meed ; 
Conquest  and  Joy  shall  crown  the  glorious  deed.** 


*  These  lines  were  translated  by  the  same  hand  with 
those  of  Theognis,  In  ttaa  fa*  toot. 
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Epicharmus  smith  likewise, 

41  Earn  thy  reward— the  gods  give  nought  to  ■loth.'1 

And  again, 

"  Be«k  not  tho  sweets  of  life,  in  lift's  first  bloom ; 
They  ill  prepare  m  for  the  pain  to  come !" 

And  the  wise  Prodicua  is  also  of  the  same 
pinion  ;  for  to  him  is  the  allegory  given.  Now 
this  writer  tells  us,  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance, "  That  Hercules  having  attained  to  that 
stage  of  life  when  man  being  left  to  the  go- 
vernment of  himself,  seldom  fails  to  give  cer- 
tain indications  whether  he  will  walk  in  the 
paths  of  virtue  or  wander  through  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  vice,  perplexed  end  undetermined 
what  course  to  pursue,  retired  into  a  place 
where  silence  and  solitude  might  bestow  on 
him  that  tranquillity  and  leisure  so  necessary 
for  deliberation,  when  two  women,  of  more 
than  ordinary  stature,  came  on  towards  him. 
The  countenance  of  the  one,  open  and  amia- 
ble, and  elevated  with  an  air  of  conscious  dig- 
nity. Her  person  was  adorned  with  native 
elegance,  her  look  with  modesty,  every  gesture 
with  decency,  and  her  garments  were  alto- 
gether of  the  purest  white.  The  other  was 
comely,  but  bloated,  as  from  too  high  living. 
Affecting  softness  and  delicacy,  every  look, 
every  action,  was  studied  and  constrained ; 
while  art  contributed  all  its  powers  to  give 
those  charms  to  her  complexion  and  shape 
which  nature  had  denied  her.  Her  look  was 
bold,  the  blush  of  modesty  she  was  a  stranger  to, 
and  her  dress  was  contrived,  not  to  conceal,  but 
display  those  beauties  she  supposed  herself  pos- 
sessed of.  She  would  look  round  to  see  if  any 
observed  her ;  and  not  only  so,  but  she  would 
frequently  stand  still  to  admire  her  own  sha- 
dow. Drawing  near  to  the  place  where  the 
hero  sat  musing,  eager  and  anxious  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  first  accosting  him,  she  hastily  ran 
forward ;  while  the  person  who  accompanied 
her  moved  on  with  her  usual  pace,  equal  and 
majestic.  Joining  him,  she  said,  »I  know, 
my  Hercules !  you  have  long  been  deliberating 
on  the  course  of  life  you  should  pursue ;  en- 
gage with  me  in  friendship,  and  I  will  lead  you 
through  those  paths  which  are  smooth  and 
flowery,  where  every  delight  shall  court  your 
enjoyment,  and  pain  and  sorrow  shall  not  once 
appear.  Absolved  from  all  the  fatigue  of 
business  and  the  hardships  of  war,  your  cm* 
pioy merit  shall  be  to  share  in  the  social  plea- 


sures of  the  table,  or  repose  cm  beds  of  down 
no  sense  shall  remain  without  its  gratification; 
beauty  shall  delight  the  eye  and  melody  the  ear, 
and  perfumes  shall  breathe  their  odours  aronad 
you.  Nor  shall  your  care  he  once  wanted  far 
the  procuring  of  these  things :  neither  be  afraid 
lest  time  should  exhaust  your  stock  of  joys, 
and  reduce  you  to  the  necessity  of  purchasiaf 
new,  either  by  the  labour  of  body  or  mind :  it 
is  to  the  toil  of  others  that  you  alone  shall  owe 
them !  Scruple  not,  therefore,  to  seise  what- 
ever seemeth  most  desirable  ;*  lor  this  privilefi 
I  bestow  on  all  who  are  my  votaries.' 

«  Hercules,  having  heard  so  flattering  an  in- 
vitation demanded  her  name.  —  <  My  friends,1 
said  she,  «  call  me  Happiness ;  but  they  who  do 
not  love  me  endeavour  to  make  me  odious, 
and  therefore  brand  me  with  the  name  of  8en» 
suality.' 2 

«  By  this  time  the  other  person  being  arriv- 
ed, thus  addressed  him  in  her  tarn : 

<  I  also,  0  Hercules !  am  come  to  oftr  yea 
my  friendship,  for  I  am  no  stranger  to  year 
high  descent ;  neither  was  I  wanting  to  remark 
the  goodness  of  your  disposition  in  all  the  ex- 
ercises of  your  childhood ;  from  whence  I 
gather  hopes,  if  you  choose  to  follow  where  I 
lead  the  way,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  performing  many  action 
glorious  to  yourself  and  honourable  to  me. 
But  I  mean  not  to  allure  you  with  specious 
promises  of  pleasure,  I  will  plainly  set  before 
you  things  as  they  really  are,  and  show  yon  in 
what  manner  the  gods  think  proper  to  dispose 
them.  Know  therefore,  young  man,  these 
wise  governors  of  the  universe  have  decreed, 
that  nothing  great,  nothing  excellent,  shall  bt 
obtained  without  care  and  labour.  They  gift 
no  real  good,  no  true  happiness,  on  other  tern* 
If,  therefore,  you  would  secure  the  favour  of 
these  gods,  adore  them.  If  you  would  concili- 
ate to  yourself  the  affection  of  your  friends,  be 
of  use  to  them.  If  to  be  honoured  and  re- 
spected of  the  republic  be  your  aim,  show  your 
fellow-citizens  how  effectually  you  can  sens 
them.  But  if  it  is  your  ambition  that  ell 
Greece  shall  esteem  you,  let  all  Greece  shirt 


i  Thfs  Is  finely  imagined,  to  show  how  closely  hijat- 
tice  anil  oppression  are  connected  with  intempersnrs. 

*  It  is  hoped  the  having  chosen  to  denominate  tks 
person  hy  the  word  sensuality,  rather  than  ntatssrt, 
hitherto  commonly  used,  may  be  allowed,  as  itsrenel 
that  pleasure  should  always  he  considered,  not  as  cot* 
trary  to,  but  a  sure  attendant  on  virtue. 
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the  benefits  arising  from  your  labours.  If  you 
wish  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  cultivate  it.  If 
lor  the  increase  of  your  flocks  or  your  herds, 
let  your  flocks  and  your  herds  have  your  at- 
tendance and  your  care.  And  if  your  design 
ia  to  advance  yourself  by  arms,  if  you  wish  for 
the  power  of  defending  your  friends,  and  sub- 
duing your  enemies,  learn  the  art  of  war  under 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  it;  and, 
when  learnt,  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
And  if  to  have  a  body  ready  and  well  able  to 
perform  what  you  wish  from  it  be  your  desire, 
subject  yours  to  your  reason,  and  let  exer- 
cise and  hard  labour  give  to  it  strength  and 
agility/ 

M  At  these  words,  as  Prodicus  informs  us,  the 
other  interrupted  her :  —  <  You  see,'  said  she, 
'  my  Hercules,  the  long,  the    laborious  road 
she  means  to  lead  you  ;  Lut  I  can  conduct  you 
to  happiness  by  a  path  more  short  and  easy.' 
"  <  Miserable  wretch ! '  replied  Virtue, '  what 
happiness  canst  thou  boast  of  1     Thou,  who 
wilt  not  take  the  least  pains  to  procure   it ! 
Doth  not   satiety  always   anticipate   desire  t 
Wilt   thou   wait   till   hunger  invites  thee  to 
eat,  or  stay  till  thou   art  thirsty  before  thou 
drinkest?    Or,  rather,  to  give  some  relish  to 
thy  repast,  must  not  art  be  called  in  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  appetite  1  while  thy  wines, 
though  costly,  can  yield  no  delight,  but  the  ice 
in  summer  is  sought  for  to  cool  and  make  them 
grateful  to  thy  palate !  Beds  of  down,  or  the 
softest  couch,  can  procure  no  sleep  for  thee, 
whom  idleness  inclines  to  seek  for  repose  ;  not 
labour  and  fatigue,  which  alone  prepare  for  it 
Nor  dost  thou  leave  it  to  nature  to  direct  thee 
in  thy  pleasures,  but  all  is  art  and  shameless 
impurity.    The  night  is  polluted  with  riot  and 
crimes,  while  the  day  is  given  up  to  sloth  and 
inactivity :  and,  though  immortal,  thou  art  be- 
come an  outcast  from  the  gods,  and  the  con- 
tempt  and  scorn    of  all    good    men.     Thou 
boantest  of  happiness,  but  what  happiness  canst 
thoa  boast  of?  Where  was  it  that  the  sweetest 
of   all  sounds,  the  music   of  just   self-praise, 
ever  reached  thine  ear  1  Or  when  couldst  thou 
view,  with  complacency  and  satisfaction,  one 
worthy  deed  of  thy  own  performing  1  Is  there 
any  one  who  will  trust  thy  word,  or  depend 
Upon   thy  promise ;  or  if  sound  in  judgment, 
be  of  thy  society  1     For,  among  thy  followers, 
which  of  them,  in  youth,  are  not  altogether  ef- 
feminate and  infirm  of  body  ?  Which  of  them, 
in  age,  not  stupid  and    debilitated   in   every 


faculty  of  the  mind  7  While  wasting  their 
prime  in  thoughtless  indulgence,  they  prepare 
for  themselves  all  that  pain  and  remorse  so 
sure  to  attend  the  close  of  such  a  life !  Ashamed 
of  the  past,  afflicted  with  the  present,  they 
weary  themselves  in  bewailing  that  folly  which 
lavished  on  youth  all  the  joys  of  life,  and  left 
nothing  to  old  age  but  pain  and  imbecility  ! 

"  <  Aa  for  me,  my  dwelling  is  alone  with  the 
gods  and  good  men ;  and,  without  me,  nothing 
great,  nothing  excellent,  can  be  performed, 
whether  on  earth  or  in  the  heavens ;  so  that 
my  praise,  my  esteem,  is  with  all  who  know 
me  !  I  make  the  labour  of  the  artist  pleasant, 
and  bring  to  the  father  of  his  family  security 
and  joy ;  while  the  slave,  as  his  lord,  is  alike 
my  care.  In  peace  I  direct  to  the  most  useful 
councils,  in  war  approve  myself  a  faithful  ally ; 
and  I  only  can  tie  the  bond  of  indissoluble 
friendship.  Nor  do  my  votaries  even  fail  to 
find  pleasure  in  their  repasts,  though  small 
cost  is  wanted  to  furnish  out  their  table ;  for 
hunger,  not  art,  prepares  it  for  them;  while 
their  sleep,  which  follows  the  labour  of  the 
day,  is  far  more  sweet  than  whatever  expense 
can  procure  for  idleness :  yet,  sweet  as  it  is, 
they  quit  it  unreluctant  when  called  by  their 
duty,  whether  to  the  gods  or  men.  The  young 
enjoy  the  applause  of  the  aged,  the  aged  are 
reverenced  and  respected  by  the  young.  Equally 
delighted  with  reflecting  on  the  past,  or  con- 
templating the  present,  their  attachment  to  me 
renders  them  favoured  of  the  gods,  dear  to  their 
friends,  and  honoured  by  their  country.  And 
when  the  fatal  hour  has  arrived,  they  sink  not, 
like  others,  into  an  inglorious  oblivion,  but, 
immortalized  by  fame,  flourish  for  ever  in  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  admiring  posterity ! 
Thus,  O  Hercules !  thou  great  descendant  of 
a  glorious  race  of  heroes !  thus  mayest  thou 
attain  that  supreme  felicity  wherewith  I  have 
been  empowered  to  reward  all  those  who  will- 
ingly yield  themselves  up  to  my  direction.' " 

«  See  here,  my  Aristippus,"  continued  So- 
crates, «  see  here  the  advice  which,  Prodicus 
tells  us,  Virtue  gave  the  young  hero.  He 
clothes  it,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  more  exalted 
language  than  I  have  attempted ;  but  it  will  be 
your  wisdom  if  you  endeavour  to  profit  from 
what  he  hath  said,  and  consider  at  present  what 
may  befall  you  hereafter." 1 


»  One  would  have  thought  this  *ingle  conversation 
alone  sufficient  to  have  reclaimed  Aristipput ;  huttta* 
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II.  Socrates,  seeing  his  eldest  son  Latnpro- '  atrociom  crime* :  rightly  judginp^Jbat  the  ter- 
ete* enraged  with  his  mother,  apoke  to  him  tot  wherewith  every  one  beheld  it,  would  serve 
in  the  following  manner ;  "  Tell  me,  my  son,"  ( the  moat  powerful  to  deter  from  the  commu- 
said  he,  "  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  who  are   aion  of  auch  offence*,  as  they  saw  must  bring 


called  ungrateful  1" 

"  Many,"  replied  Lamprocles. 


upon  them  this  greatest  of  all  evils.    Neither 
shouldst  thou  suppose  it  sensuality  atone  which 


«  Did  you  consider  what  gained  them  this  j  induceth  mankind  to  enter  into  marriage,  sines 
appellation  1"  j  not  a  street  but  would  furnish  with  other  meaof 

<«  They  were  called  ungrateful,  because,  hav-  j  for  its  gratification ;  but  our  desire  is  to  find 
ing  received  favours,  they  refused  to  make  any  out  one  wherewith  to  unite  ourselves,  from 
return."  whom  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  DumeromB 

"  Ingratitude,  then,  should  seem  one  species  ,  and  a  healthful  progeny.  The  husband  tbea 
of  injustice  !"  i  turneth  his  thoughts  in  what  manner  he  may 

"  Most  certainly."  I  best  maintain  the  wife   whom  he  hath  thof 

"  Have  you  ever  examined  thoroughly  what  chosen,  and  make  ample  provision  for  his  chU- 
this  sort  of  injustice  is  ?  Or  do  you  think,  dren  yet  unborn ;  while  she,  on  her  part,  with 
Lamprocles,  because  we  are  only  said  to  be  .  the  utmost  danger  to  herself,  bears  about  witi 
unjust  when  we  treat  our  friends  ill,  not  so  when    her,  for  a  long  time,  a  moat  painful  burden. 


we  injure  our  enemies ;  therefore  we  are  in- 
deed unjust  when  we  are  ungrateful  to  our 
friends,  but  not  so  when  only  ungrateful  to  our 
enemies!" 

•<  I  have  considered  it  thoroughly,"  replied 


To  this  she  imparts  life  and  nourishment,  and 
brings  it  into  the  world  with  inexpressible  an- 
guish :  nor  doth  her  task  end  here ;  she  is  still 
to  supply  the  food  that  must  afterwards  support 
it.     She  watches  over  it  with  tender  aflecuon; 


Lamprocles ;  «  and  am  convinced,  that  to  be    attends  it  continually  with  unwearied  care,  al- 
ungrateful,  is  to  be  unjust ;  whether  the  object '  though  she  hath  received  no  benefit  from  it; 


of  our  ingratitude  be  friend  or  foe." 

"  If  then,"  continued  Socrates, «« ingratitude 
is  injustice,  it  will  follow,  that  the  greater  the 


benefit  of  which  we  are  unmindful,  the  more    know  no  intermission  ;  unmindful  of  what  here- 


neither  doth  it  yet  know  to  whom  it  is  thus  in- 
debted. She  seeks,  as  it  were,  to  divine  its 
wants :  night  or  day  her  solicitude  and  labour 


we  are  unjust "?" 
"  Most  assuredly." 


after  may  be  the  fruit  of  all   her  pain.    After- 
ward, when  the  children  are  arrived  at  an  age 


«  But  where  shall  we  find  the  person  who  (  capable  to  receive  instruction,  how  doth  each 
hath  received  from  any  one,  benefits  so  great !  parent  endeavour  to  instil  into  their  mind*  toe 
or  so  many,  as  children  from  their  parents'?  .  knowledge  which  may  best  conduce  to  their  fa- 
To  them  it  is  they  owe  their  very  existence  ;  j  ture  well-doing  ?  And  if  they  hear  of  any  bet- 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  capacity  of  '  tcr  qualified  than  themselves  for  this  important 
beholding  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  together  j  task,  to  these  they  send  them,  without  regard 
with  the  privilege  of  partaking  of  those  various  '  to  the  expense  ;  so  much  do  they  desire  tbe 
blessings  which  the  gods  have  so  bountifully  happiness  of  their  children  !" 
dispensed  to  all  mankind.  Now  these  are  ad-  "  Certain  it  is,"  replied  Lamprocles,  <*  al- 
vantages  universally  held  so  inestimable,  that  though  my  mother  had  done  this,  and  a  thou- 
to  be  deprived  of  them  excitcth  our  very  strong-    sand   times  more,  no  man  could  bear  with  to 


est   abhorrence ;   an    abhorrence   well    under- 


much  ill  humour." 


stood,    when    the    wisdom   of   the   legislators      «•  Do  not  you  think  it  easier  to  bear  the  anger 
made  death  to  be  the  punishment  of  the  most    of  a  mother,  than  that  of  a  wild  beast  ?'* 

"  No,  not  of  such  a  mother." 
badness  of  liw  deposition,  like  to  that  of  Critins  and        «  But  what  harm  hath  she  done  you  !   Hath 
AlrihiaricP.  prevailed  over  the  precept,  of  Socratc,  ;  ghe    kicked  or  bit  M  ^^  fc 

illustrated  as  they  were  by  the  beautiful  picture  hor-        .         .  «»i 

when  they  are  angry  V 

"  No,  but  she  utters  such  things  as  no  one 
can  bear  from  any  body." 

"  And  you,  Lamprocles,  what  have  yon  not 
made  this  mother  bear,  with  your  continual 
cries  and  untoward  restlessness !  what  fatigue 


picture  hor 

rowed  from  Prodirus.  He  became  afterwards  the 
founder  of  a  sect  of  philosophers,  whose  leading  tenet 
w.iH,  *'  that  man  was  bom  for  pleasure,  and  that  virtue 
is  only  so  far  laudable  &*  it  conduces  thereto."  One 
of  his  disciples  taught  publicly,  that  there  were  no 
(rods :— a  short  and  easy  transition  from  vice  and  sensu- 
ality to  atheism. 
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in  the  day !  what  disturbance  in  the  night !  and 
what  pangs  when  sickness  at  an/  time  seixed 
you !" 

«•  But,  however,  I  never  did  or  said  anj  thing 
to  make  her  ashamed  of  me." 

« It  is  well.  But  why,  Lamprocles,  should 
yon  he  more  offended  with  your  mother,  than 
people  on  the  stage  are  with  one  another  1 
There  is  nothing  so  injurious  or  reproachful 
that  these  do  not  often  say,  yet  no  one  becomes 
outrageous  against  the  man  whom  he  hears 
threaten  and  revile  him,  because  he  well  knows 
he  intends  him  no  real  injury :  but  you,  although 
you  as  well  know  that  no  hurt  is  designed  you, 
but  on  the  contrary,  every  kindness,  you  fly 
out  into  rage  against  your  mother ;  or,  perhaps, 
yon  suppose  she  intended  you  some  harm  V* 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Lamprocles ; "  I  never 
once  suspected  any  such  matter/* 

«  What !  a  mother  who  thus  loves  you !  who, 
when  you  are  sick,  spareth  no  means,  no  pains 
/or  your  recovery :  whose  care  is  to  supply  your 
every  want ;  and  whose  vows  to  the  gods  are 
so  frequent  on  your  behalf!  Is  she  harsh  and 
cruel  1  Surely  the  man  who  cannot  bear  with 
such  a  mother,  cannot  bear  with  that  which  is 
most  for  his  advantage.  But  tell  me,"  con- 
tinued 8ocrates, « doth  it  seem  to  you  at  all 
necessary  to  show  respect  or  submission  to  any 
one  whatsoever  1  Or  are  you  indeed  conscious 
of  such  a  degree  of  self-sufficiency,  as  makes  it 
needless  to  pay  any  regard,  whether  to  magis- 
trate or  general  1" 

"  8o  far  from  it,"  said  Lamprocles,  "  I  en- 
deavour all  I  can  to  recommend  myself  to  my 
superiors." 

"  Perhaps,  too,  you  would  cultivate  the  good- 
will of  your  neighbour,  that  he  may  supply  you 
with  fire  from  his  hearth,  when  you  want  it ;  or 
yield  you  ready  assistance,  when  any  accident 
befalls  you  1" 

«  I  would,  most  surely." 

"And  if  you  were  to  go  a  journey,  or  a 
voyage  with  any  one,  it  would  not  be  indifferent 
to  you,  whether  they  loved  or  hated  you  ?" 

«« No,  certainly !" 

«  Wretch !  to  think  it  right  to  endeavour  to 
gain  the  good-will  of  these  people ;  and  suppose 
you  are  to  do  nothing  for  a  mother,  whose  love 
for  you  so  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other !  Surely 
you  have  forgot,  that  while  every  other  kind  of 
ingratitude  is  passed  over  unnoticed  by  the 
magistrate,  those  who  refuse  to  return  good 
offices,  in  any  other  case,  being  only  punished 
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with  the  contempt  of  their  fellow-citzens ;  the 
man  who  is  wanting  in  respect  to  his  parents, 
for  this  man  public  punishments  are  appointed  &y 
the  laws  yield  him  no  longer  their  protection ; 
neither  is  he  permitted  any  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration, since  they  think  no  sacrifice  of- 
fered by  a  hand  so  impious,  can  be  acceptable 
to  the  gods,  or  beneficial  to  man :  and  conclude 
the  mind  so  altogether  degenerate,  equally  in- 
capable of  undertaking  any  thing  great,  or  exe- 
cuting any  thing  justly.  For  such,  too,  as 
neglect  to  perform  the  rites  of  sepulture  for 
their  parents,  for  these,  the  same  punishments 
have  been  allotted  by  the  laws :  and  particular 
regard  is  had  to  these  points,  when  inquiry  is 
made  into  the  lives  and  behaviour  of  those  who 
offer  themselves  candidates  for  any  public  em- 
ployment You,  therefore,  O  my  son!  will 
not  delay,  if  wise,  to  entreat  pardon  of  the 
gods;  lest  they,  from  whom  your  ingratitude 
cannot  be  hid,  should  turn  away  their  favour 
from  you  :  and  be  you  likewise  careful  to  con- 
ceal it  from  the  eyes  of  men,  that  you  find  not 
yourself  forsaken  by  all  who  know  you ;  for  no 
one  will  expect  a  return  to  his  kindness,  how- 
ever considerable,  from  him  who  can  show 
himself  unmindful  of  what  he  oweth  to  his 
parents." 

III.  Socrates  having  observed  that  Chare- 
phon  and  Cherecrates,  two  brothers,  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted,  were  at  variance,  he  wished 
very  much  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other.  To 
which  end,  meeting  one  of  them,  he  said  to 
him,  "  What,  are  you  then,  Chorecrates,  one 
of  those  mercenary  kind  of  people,  who  prefer 
riches  to  a  brother,  and  forget  that  these  being 
only  inanimate  things,  require  much  vigilance 
and  care  to  protect  them ;  whereas  a  brother 
endued  with  reason  and  reflection,  is  able  to 
give  assistance  and  protection  to  you  1  And,  be-  / 
sides,  brothers  are  somewhat  less  plentiful  than 
gold  fit  is  strange  a  man  should  think  himself 
injured  because  he  cannot  enjoy  his  brother's 
fortune !  Why  not  equally  complain  of  injury 
done  him  by  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  be- 
cause the  wealth  of  the  whole  community  doth 
not  centre  in  him  alone  1  But  in  this  case  they 
can  argue  right,  and  easily  see  that  a  moderate 
fortune  secured  by  the  mutual  aid  of  society,  is 
much  better  than  the  riches  of  a  whole  city 


*  Neither  was  this  confined  to  their  immediate  pa 
renti,  hut  equally  understood  of  their  grandfathers, 
grandmothers,  and  otherprotenitors.— Psttsr'a  A*\iv 
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attended  with  the  dangers  to  which  solitude 
would  expose  them,  jet  admit  not  this  reason 
ing  in  regard  to  e  brother,  'if  rich,  they  hoy 
•Uvea  in  abundance  to  earn  them :  they  en- 
deavour all  they  can  to  gain  friends  to  sapport 
them;  hat  make  at  the  aamo  time  no  account 
of  a  brother,  aa  if  nearnasa  in  blood  oasQuaUned 
lor  friendship !  *But,  sorely  to  ha  born  of  the 
aame  parents,  and  educated  in  the  aamo  hooee, 
ought  rather  to  be  considered  aa  ao  many 
powerful  cements,  since  even  wild  beasts  them- 
selves show  some  inclination  to  animals  they 
ore  brought  op  with.  And  besides,  Chene- 
orates,  he  who  hath  a  brother,  is  much  more 
I  regarded  than  he  who  hath  none ;  his  enemies 
yi&o  will  be  less  forward  to  molest  him." 
«S*«I  will  not  deny,*9  replied  Cherecratee, 
«  mat  a  brother,  whan  such  aa  he  should  be, 
is,  aa  yon  aay,  an  inestimable  treasure,  and 
therefore  wo  ought  to  bear  long  with  one  an* 
other,  ao  for  from  quarrelling  on  every  aught 
occasion ;  but  when  this  brother  fails  in  every 
sjaineular,  and  is  indeed  the  vary  reverse  of  all 
ha  ought  to  be,  to  keep  on  terms  with  such  a 
one,  is  next  to  ah  impossibility." 

"Your  brother  then,  my  Cherecrates,  is 
displeasing  to  every  one !  Or  are  there  some 
to  whom  he  can  make  himself  very  agreeable  V 
« Therefore  he  the  more  deserves  my  ha- 
tred," said  Cherecrates,  « because  wherever 
he  comes  he  fails  not  to  make  himself  pleasing 
to  others ;  whereas,  he  seems  to  aim  at  nothing 
but  displeasing  me." 

"But   may  not   this  happen,  Cherecrates, 
from  your  not  knowing  how  to  converse  pro- 
perly with  a  brother  1  As  the  horse,  not  un- 
tractable   to    others,  becomes   altogether  un- 
^manageable  to  the  unskilful  rider." 

«  And  why  should  I,  who  well  know  how 
to  return  any  kindneas  shown  me  either  in 
words  or  actions,  be  supposed  ignorant  in  what 
manner  to  behave  properly  to  a  brother  t  No : 
but  when  I  see  a  man  catch  at  every  oppor- 
tunity to  vex  and  disoblige  me,  shall  I,  after 
this,  show  kindness  to  such  s  one !  I  cannot, 
Socrates ;  nor  will  I  even  attempt  it !" 

"  You  surprise  me,  Cherecrates !  8uppose 
you  had  a  dog  who  watched  and  defended  your 
sheep  diligently  ;  this  dog  fawns  and  caresses 
your  shepherds,  but  snarls  at  you  whenever 
you  come  near  him.  What  do  you  on  this 
occasion  1  Fly  out  into  rage  1  Or  endeavour, 
by  kindness,  to  reconcile  him  to  you  1  You 
acknowledge  a  brother,  when  such  aa  ha  ought 
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to  be,  an  nrasJueMe  traaaattw  t ' 
not  unacquainted  with  the  arte  of 
favour  and  affoetlon,  bat  yet  ore  reaolved  ts 
employ  none  of  mom  to  gain  the  lovo  of  Cho- 
re-won P 

«I  do  notbefieve,8ociTa^lB^*aoat«sa^ 
nment  to  aoecoad  fat  each  an  aaaaaant:*9 

M  And  yet  I  ahotild  laaagino,  aaid  8oarotoe> 
«no  now  one  necessary:  praetiee  emly  meat 
yon  ore  already  master  oC  and  yon  wfl  fad 
them  sufficient  to  regain  his  amaealan." 

M  If  you  know  what  these  am,  af  savour  m- 
form  me,  replied  CHiawsccaaBBf  *aar  navy  aw 
unknown*  to  me." 

M  ouppoaa,  vrnavecraaea,  yon  wnmeer  ooais 
friend  to  invito  yon  to  his 
fared  sacrince ;  what 
induce  him  thereto.* 

« Invito  him  to  ono  of  urine." 

«  And  if  yon  wanted  Urn,  hi 
to  manage  your  anaira,  what  thanl* 

*» 1  would  try  what  I  eonld  to 
gratitude,  by  first  rendering  him  the 
wished  to  receive." 

••But,  suppose  you  desired  to 
yourself  an  hospitable  reception  in 
country,  what  would  you  do  1 

«*  When  any  of  that  place  came  to  Athens, 
I  would  invite  them  to  my  house,"  said  Can* 
recrates ;  "  and  would  spare  no  pains  to 
them  in  despatching  the  business  they 
for,  that  they,  when  I  went  thither,  might  help 
me  in  return  to  expedite  mine," 

"  Is  it  so  then !"  replied  Socrates;  «aod 
are  you  so  well  skilled  in  all  the  arte  of  con- 
ciliating favour  and  enaction,  yet  know  se- 
ttling of  the  matter  1  But  yon  are  afraid, 
Cherecrates,  of  making  the  first  advances  to 
your  brother,  lest  it  should  degrade  you  m  us 
opinion  of  those  who  hear  it  1  Yet  surely  it 
ought  not  to  be  less  glorious  for  a  man  to  sj*> 
cipate  his  friends  in  courtesy  and  kind  office*, 
then  get  the  start  of  his  enemies  in  injuria) 
and  annoyance  f  Had  I  thought  Chwrepaoa 
as  well  disposed  ss  you  towards  a  lecondn* 
tion,  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  have  pft» 
vailed  on  him  to  make  the  first  advances;  bat 
you  seemed  to  me  the  bettor  leader  in  tail 
affair;  and  I  fancied  success  the  most  liker/  to 
ensue  from  it" 

«  Nay,  now,  Socratea,"  cried  out  Chauaerie*, 
"  you  certainly  speak  not  with  your  usual  **> 
dom.  What !  would  you  have  me,  whs  an 
the  youngest,  make  overtorea  to  my  brads*; 
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when  in  all  nations  it  is  the  undoubted  privilege 
of  the  first-born  to  lead  the  waj  ?" 

«  How  !"  replied  Socrates ;  "  is  it  not  the 
custom  every  where  for  the  younger  to  yield 
precedency  to  the  elder  1  Must  not  be  rise  at 
his  approach  and  give  to  him  the  seat  which  is 
most  honourable;  and  hold  his  peace  till  he 
hath  done  speaking  1  Delay  not  therefore,  my 
Cherecrates,  to  do  what  I  advise:  use  your 
endeavour  to  appease  your  brother ;  nor  doubt 
his  readiness  to  return  your  love.  He  is  am- 
bitions of  honour ;  he  hath  a  nobleness  of  dis- 
position :  sordid  souls,  indeed,  are  only  to  be 
moved  by  mercenary  motives;  but  the  brave 
and  liberal  are  ever  best  subdued  by  courtesy 
and  kindness." 

«  But  suppose,  my  Socrates,  when  I  have 
acted  a*  you  advise,  my  brother  should  behave 
no  better  than  he  has  done  V* 

"  8hould  it  prove  so,  Cherecrates,  what 
other  harm  can  arise  to  you  from  it,  than  that 
of  having  shown  yourself  a  good  man,  and  a 
good  brother  to  one  whose  badness  of  temper 
makes  him  undeserving  of  your  regard  1  But  I 
have  no  apprehension  of  so  unfavourable  an 
issue  to  this  matter :  rather,  when  your  brother 
shall  see  it  your  intention  to  conquer  by  cour- 
tesy, he  himself  will  strive  to  excel  in  so  noble 
a  contest  As  it  is,  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
plorable than  your  present  situation ;  it  being 
no  other  than  if  these  hands,  ordained  of  God 
for  mutual  assistance,  should  so  far  forget  their 
office,  as  mutually  to  impede  each  other :  or 
these  feet,  designed  by  providence  for  a  re- 
ciprocal help,  should  entangle  each  other  to  the 
hinderance  of  both.  But  surely,  it  shows  no 
Jess  our  ignorance  and  folly,  than  works 
our  harm,  when  we  thus  turn  those  things  into 
evil  which  were  not  created  but  for  our  good. 
And,  truly,  I  regard  a  brother  as  one  of  the 
best  blessings  that  God  hath  bestowed  on  us ; 
two  brothers  being  more  profitable  to  each 
other  than  two  eyes  or  two  feet,  or  any  other 
of  those  members  which  have  been  given  to  us 
in  pairs,  for  partners  and  helps,  as  it  were,  to 
each  other  by  a  bountiful  Providence.  For, 
whether  we  consider  the  hands  or  feet,  they 
assist  not  each  other  unless  placed  at  no  great 
distance :  and  even  our  eyes,  whose  power  evi- 
dently appears  of  the  widest  extent,  are  yet  un- 
able to  take  in,  at  one  and  the  same  view,  the 
front  and  the  reverse  of  any  one  object  whatso- 
ever, though  placed  ever  so  near  them  :  but  no 
situation    can    hinder   brothers,  who    live  in 


amity,  from  rendering  one  another  the  most 
essential  services."  's 

IV.  I  also  remember  a  discourse  that  So* 
crates  once  held  concerning  friendship ;  which 
I  think  could  not  but  greatly  benefit  hie 
hearers;  since  he  not  only  taught  us  how 
we  might  gain  friends,  but  how  to  behave 
towards  them  when  gained.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  observed,  "  that  although  the  gener- 
ality of  mankind  agreed  in  esteeming  a  firm 
and  virtuous  friend  an  invaluable  possession, 
yet  were  there  very  few  things  about  whioji 
they  gave  themselves  less  trouble.  They  were 
diligent,  he  said,  to  purchase  houses  and  lands, 
and  slaves,  and  flocks,  and  household  goods ; 
and  when  purchased,  would  take  no  little  pains 
to  preserve  them  ;  but  were  no  way  solicitous 
either  to  purchase  or  preserve  a  friend,  however 
they  might  talk  of  the  advantages  of  having 
one.  Nay,  he  had  seen  people,  who,  if  they 
had  a  friend  and  a  slave  sick  at  the  same  time, 
would  send  for  the  physician,  and  try  every  means 
to  recover  the  slave,  while  the  friend  was  left 
to  take  care  of  himself;  and,  if  both  died,  it 
was  easy  to  see  how  each  stood  in  their  esti- 
mation. Of  all  their  possessions  this  alone 
was  neglected  :  they  would  even  suffer  it  to  be 
lost  for  want  of  a  little  attention.1  Their  es- 
tates here  and  there  they  could  with  readiness 
point  out  to  you :  but  ask  them  of  their  friends, 
how  many  and  what  they  are,  and  you  reduce 
them  to  some  difficulty.  The  number,  though 
acknowledged  small,  is  more  than  they  can  well 
make  out  to  you ;  so  little  do  these  people  con- 
cern themselves  about  the  matter.  And  yet, 
what  possession  shall  be  placed  in  competition 
with  a  friend  1  What  slave  so  affectionate  to 
our  persons,  or  studious  of  our  interest  1  What 
horse  able  to  render  us  such  service  1  From 
whence,  or  from  whom,  can  we  at  all  times  and 

*  One  proof  we  bave  of  this  want  of  attention,  even 
in  Pericles  himself;  and  which  possibly  Socrates  might 
have  in  hit  eye,  though  oat  of  respect  to  hit  memory, 
he  forbore  to  mention  it;  for  he  suffered  Anaxagoras, 
to  whom  he  stood  indebted  for  so  much  useful  know- 
ledge both  in  philosophy  and  politics,  to  be  reduced  to 
such  distress,  that,  partly  from  want,  and  pnrtly  from 
vexation,  he  determined  to  starve  himself  to  denth ;  and 
having  muffled  up  bis  head  in  his«cloak,  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  ground  to  expect  its  coming.  Indeed,  Peri- 
cles no  sooner  heard  of  this  hut  he  flew  to  his  Assistance ; 
begging  him  to  live,  and  bewailing  hisown  loss,  in  case 
he  was  deprived  of  so  who  a  counsellor.  Wlen,  open- 
ing bis  cloak,  the  philosopher,  in  a  feeble  and  low  voice, 
said  to  him. ••  Ah,  Pericles !  they  who  need  a  Inmp,  do 
not  neglect  to  nupply  it  with  oil !"  A  gentle  reproof;  but 
therefore  the  more  piercing  to  an  ingenuous  mind* 
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on  every  occasion  receive  so  many  and  inch 
essential  benefits?  Are  we  at  a  loss  in  oar  own 
private  affairs,  or  in  those  the  public  have  in- 
trusted to  our  management?  A  friend  will 
aupply  every  deficiency.  Do  we  wish  for  the 
pleasure  of  giving  assistance  to  some  other  ?  A 
friend  will  furnish  us  with  the  power.  ,Are  we 
threatened  with  danger!  He  flies  to  our  as- 
sistance ;  for  he  not  only  dedicates  his  fortune 
to  our  service,  but  his  life  to  our  defence.  — 
Do  wa  purpose  to  persuade  ?  His  eloquence 
is  ever  ready  to  second  all  we  say.  —  Are  we 
compelled  to  contend  ?  His  arm  is  ever  found 
among  the  foremost  to  assist  us.  He  doubles 
the  joy  which  prosperity  brings,  and  makes  the 
load  of  affliction  less  heavy.  Our  hands,  our 
feet,  our  eyes,  can  yield  us  small  service  in 
comparison  to  that  we  receive  from  a  friend ; 
for  what  we  are  not  able  to  do  for  ourselves : 
that  which  we  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  think 
of,  when  our  own  interest  is  the  question,  a 
friend  will  perceive,  and  perform  for  us.  And 
yet,  this  friend,  whilst  the  plant  that  promiseth 
us  fruit  shall  be  carefully  cultivated,  this  friend 
we  neglect  to  nourish  and  improve;  though 
where  else  the  tree  from  whence  such  fruit  is 
to  be  found  !" 

V.  I  remember  likewise  another  discourse 
of  his,  wherein  he  exhortcth  his  hearers  to  look 
well  into  themselves,  and  see  in  what  estima- 
tion they  might  reasonably  hope  their  friends 
should  hold  them.  For,  having  observed  one 
of  his  followers  desert  a  friend  when  op- 
pressed with  penury,  he  thus  questioned  An- 
tisthenes  in  the  presence  of  the  man,  together 
with  many  others:  "Pray,  say,  Antisthenes, 
is  it  allowable  to  value  our  friends  as  we  do 
our  slaves :  for  one  of  these  we  perhaps  rate  at 
five  mina  ;*  while  we  think  another  dear  at  two ; 
these  again  we  will  give  ten  for ;  and  for  some, 
it  may  be,  twenty  ;  nay,  it  is  said  that  Nicias, 
the  son  of  Nice  rates,  gave  no  less  than  a  whole 
talent2  for  one  he  intended  to  set  over  his 
mines.  May  we  estimate  our  friends  in  the 
same  manner  ?" 

"  I  think  we  may,"  replied  Antisthenes ; 
"  for,  while  I  know  some  whose  affection  I 
would  purchase  at  no  mean  price,  there  are 
others  whom  I  would  scarcely  thank  for  theirs, 
if  I  might  have  it  for  nothing.  And  there  are, 
my   Socrates,  whose    favour  and  friendship  I 


*  The  Auir  minn,  worth  three  pounds  sterling. 

*  The  r.'ilcnt,  worth  eixty  mina. 


should  be  glad  to  secure,  though  at  the  expense 
of  the  last  farthing." 

"  If  this  be  the  case,"  replied  Socrates, u  it 
behoves  us  not  a  little  to  consider  of  how  much 
worth  we  really  are  to  our  friends ;  at  the  same 
time  that  we  use  our  diligence  to  raise  <wr 
▼slue  with  them  as  much  as  we  can,  that  they 
may  not  lay  us  aside  like  useless  lumber.  For 
when  I  hear  this  man  cry  out,  <  My  friend 
hath  deserted  me;'  and  another  complain, 
« that  one  whom  he  thought  moat  strongly  at- 
tached to  him,  had  sold  his  friendship  for  sons 
trifling  advantage,'  I  am  inclined  to  ask. 
Whether,  as  we  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  bed 
slave  at  any  rate,  so  we  may  not  wish  to  do 
the  same  by  a  worthless  friend  ?  since,  after  all, 
we  seldom  hear  of  the  good  friend  being  for- 
saken, any  more  than  of  the  good  alave  wantinf 
a  master." 

YI.  And  here,  on  the  other  hand,  I  will  re- 
late a  conversation  Socrates  once  had  with 
Critobulus;  from  whence  we  may  learn  to  try 
our  friends,  and  find  out  such  as  are  worthy  of 
our  affection. 

"  Suppose,"  said  he,  "  Critobulus,  we  want- 
ed to  choose  a  worthy  friend,  what  should  be 
our  method  of  proceeding  in  this  matter? 
Should  we  not  beware  of  one  much  addicted 
to  high  living  ?  to  wine  or  women  ?  or  of  a  lazy 
disposition  ?  since,  enslaved  to  such  vices,  no 
man  could  be  of  use  either  to  himself,  or  any 
other." 

"  Certainly." 

«  Suppose  we  met  with  a  man  whose  posses- 
sions being  small,  he  is  yet  most  lavish  in  his 
expenses:  who  stands  daily  in  need  of  his 
friend's  purse,  as  a  necessary  supply  for  his  own 
profusion  ;  with  whom,  however,  all  that  is  lent 
is  lost ;  yet,  whom  to  refuse  is  most  deadly  to 
offend  :  Would  not  such  a  one  prove  rather 
troublesome,  think  you  1" 

"  No  doubt,  Socrates." 

"  And  if  there  was  a  person,  provident  in- 
deed enough,  but  withal  so  covetous,  as  never 
to  be  content  unless  he  hath  the  advantage  of 
you  on  every  occasion  ?" 

« I  think  of  him  worse  than  of  the  other." 

<<  But  what  do  you  say  to  the  man,  Critobu- 
lus, who  is  so  much  bent  on  making  a  fortune, 
as  to  mind  nothing  but  what  serves  to  that 
end  ?" 

"  I  say,  leave  him  to  himself,"  returned  Cri- 
tobulus ;  «  since  it  is  sure  he  will  never  be  of 
use  to  any  other." 
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«  And  suppose  one  of  to  turbulent  a  dispo- 
sition, as  to  be  daily  engaging  his  friends  in 
some  quarrel  on  his  account  !" 

"  I  would  keep  clear  of  such  a  one,  most 
certainly,  my  Socrates." 

«  But  what  if  the  man  were  free  from  these 
defects,  and  had  only  such  a  sort  of  selfishness 
belonging  to  him,  as  made  him  always  ready  to 
receive  favours,  not  at  all  solicitous  about  re- 
turning any  V 

"  Why  certainly,"  replied  Critobulus,  «  no 
person  would  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
such  a  one.  But,  my  Socrates,"  continued  he, 
«  since  none  of  these  people  will  serve  our 
purpose,  show  me,  I  desire  you,  what  sort  of 
man  he  must  be  whom  we  should  endeavour  to 
make  a  friend  of!" 

«  I  suppose,"  said  Socrates,  "  he  should  be 
the  very  reverse  of  all  we  have  been  saying : 
moderate  in  his  pleasures,  a  strict  observer  of 
his  word,  fair  and  open  in  all  his  dealings ;  and 
who  will  not  suffer  even  his  friend  to  surpass 
him  in  generosity  ;  so  that  all  are  gainers  with 
whom  he  hath  to  do." 

«  But  how  shall  we  find  such  a  one,"  said 
Critobulus ;  « or  make  trial  of  these  virtues 
and  vices,  without  running  some  hazard  by  the 
experiment  V* 

•<  When  you  are  inquiring  out  the  best  statu- 
ary, Critobulus,  you  trust  not  to  the  pretences 
of  any,  but  examine  the  performances  of  all ; 
and  conclude  that  he  who  hath  hitherto  excel- 
led, gives  the  best  grounded  assurance  of  ex- 
celling for  the  future." 

"  So  you  would  have  us  infer,  Socrates,  that 
he  who  hath  already  discharged  the  duties  of  a 
good  friend  towards  those  with  whom  he  hath 
been  formerly  connected,  will  not  fail  to  do  the 
seme  when  connected  with  you  !" 

«  Undoubtedly,  my  Critobulus :  just  as  I 
should  infer,  that  the  groom  who  hath  taken 
proper  care  of  your  horses,  will  do  the  same  by 
mine,  whenever  I  send  him  any." 

"  But,  my  Socrates,  when  we  have  found 
out  a  man  whom  we  judge  proper  to  make  a 
friend  of,  what  means  may  we  use  to  engage 
his  affection  !" 

«  In  the  first  place,"  returned  Socrates,  "  we 
must  consult  the  gods,  whether  it  be  agreeable 
to  their  will  that  we  engage  in  friendship  with 
him." 

"  But  suppose  the  gods  disapprove  not  of 
our  choice,  what  way  shall  we  take  to  obtain 
his  favour!" 


«  Not  hunt  him  down,  Critobulus,  as  we  do 
hares ;  nor  catch  him  by  stratagem,  as  we  do 
birds ;  neither  are  we  to  seize  him  by  force,  as 
we  are  wont  to  serve  our  enemies ;  for  it  would 
prove  an  arduous  task  to  make  a  man  your 
friend  in  spite  of  inclination.  To  shut  him  up 
like  a  criminal  might  create  aversion,  but  would 
never  conciliate  favour  and  esteem." 

«  But  what  must  we  do  then  1" 

"  I  have  heard,"  aaid  Socrates,  «  of  certain 
words  that  have  all  the  force  in  them  of  the 
most  powerful  charms.  There  are  likewise 
other  arts,  wherewith  such  as  know  them  sel- 
dom fail  to  allure  to  themselves  whomsoever 
they  please." 

«  And  where  can  we  learn  these  words  1" 
said  Critobulus 

"  You  know  the  song  the  Syrens  used  to 
charm  Ulysses  1     It  begins  with, 

"  O  stay,  O  pride  of  Greece,  Ulysies  stay !" 

Pors's  Odg$$tf. 

"  I  do  know  it,  Socrates.  But  did  they  not 
mean  to  detain  others  by  these  charms,  as  well 
as  Ulysses  1" 

"  Not  at  all,  Critobulus ;  words  like  these 
are  only  designed  to  allure  noble  souls,  and 
lovers  of  virtue." 

"  I  begin  to  understand  you,"  said  Critobu- 
lus ;  "  and  perceive  the  charm  which  operates 
so  powerfully,  is  praise  :  but,  in  order  to  make 
it  effectual,  we  must  bestow  it  with  discretion, 
lest  ridicule  should  seem  intended  by  us,  rather 
than  applause.  And,  indeed,  to  commend  a 
man  for  his  beauty,  his  strength,  or  his  stature, 
who  knows  himself  to  be  weak,  little,  and  de- 
formed, would  be  to  incur  his  resentment,  not 
conciliate  his  affection ;  and  make  mankind  not 
seek  but  shun  our  society. — But  do  you  know 
of  no  other  charms  !" 

«  No  :  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  Pericles 
had  many,  wherewith  he  charmed  the  city,  and 
gainej?  the  love  of  all  men." 

"  fSy  what  means  did  Themistocles  procure 
the  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens!" 

"  By  no  incantations,  most  certainly,"  re- 
plied Socrates ;  "  if  you  except  that  of  serving 
the  state." 

"  You  would  insinuate  then,  my  Socrates, 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  virtuous  friend,  we 
must  endeavour  first  of  all  to  be  ourselves  vir- 
tuous !" 

«  Why,  can  you  suppose,  Critobulus,  that  a 
bad  man  can  gain  the  affection  of  a  good  one ! 

"  And  yet,"  said  Critobulus^  "  I  taa* 
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ipj  a  sorry  rrteioriHsn  tive  to  sjteat  haitnony 
with  the  best  orator  in  Athens :  and  a  s^neral, 
perfectly  well  •kilted  in  the  art  of  war,  shall 
admit  others  to  his  intimacy,  who  know  no- 
thing of  the  matter." 

«  Bat  did  you  ever  see  a  man,  Critobulus, 
who  had  no  one  good  quality  to  recommend 
him ;— for  that  is  the  question  ;— did  yon  ever 
ase  sneh  a  one  gain  a  friend  of  distinguished 
abilities!" 

« I  do  not  know  I  ever  did.  Bat  if  it  is  so 
deer,  Socrates,  that  those  who  have  much  merit, 
and  they  who  have  none,  ean  newer  unite  to- 
gether in  friendship ;  are  the  virtuous  equally 
sure  of  being  beloved  by  all  the  virtuous  1" 

«  Yon  are  led  into  this  inquiry,  my  Critobu- 
lns,  from  observing  that  the  great  and  the  good, 
although  alike  enemies  to  vice,  and  equally  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  glory,  are  so  far  from 
expressing  their  mutual  good-will,  that  enmity 
^nd  opposition  sometimes  prevail  among  them  ;• 
and  are  with  Inore  difficulty  reconciled  to  each 
other,  than  even  the  most  worthless  and  vile  of 
all  mankind.  This  yon  see,  and  are  concern- 
ed at" 

"I  am  so,"  replied  Critobulus  ;"  and  the 
more,  as  I  observe  this  not  confined  to  parti- 
culars, but  communities:  those,  too,  where 
vice  finds  its  greatest  discouragement,  and  vir- 
tue its  best  rewsrd ;  even  these  shall  engage  in 
hostilities  against  each  other!  Now  when  I 
see  this,  my  Socrates,  I  almost  despsir  to  find 
a  friend ;  for  where  shall  I  seek  one !  Not 
among  the  vicious ;  for,  how  can  one  who  is 
ungrateful,  profuse,  avaricious,  idle,  intempe- 
rate, faithless,  be  a  friend  ?  He  may  hate,  but 
cannot  love.  Neither  yet  is  it  more  possible 
for  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  to  unite  in  the 
bonds  of  amity  ;  since,  what  concord  can  sub- 
sist between  those  who  commit  crimes,  and 
them  who  abhor  them  ?  And  if,  after  this,  we 
are  to  add  the  virtuous ;  if  ambition  can  sow 
enmity  among  the  best  of  men ;  if  thele,  de- 
sirous all  of  the  highest  places,  can  envy  and 
oppose  each  other,  where  can  friendship  be 
found  1  or  where  the  ssylum  on  earth  for 
fidelity  and  affection  V* 

«  My  Critobulus,'*  answered  Socrates,  «  we 
shall  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  investigate  this 
point.  Man  is  made  up  of  contrarieties.  In- 
clined to  friendship  from  the  want  he  finds  in 
himself  of  friends,  he  compassionates  the  suf- 
ferer ;  he  relieves  the  necessitous ;  and  finds ; 
complacency  and  satisfaction,  whether  his  turn ! 


is  to 

one  and  the  same  thing  ssay  bo  an  ohjeetefeV 
aire  to  many;  strife,  eewrity,  and  ill-will, ss» 
come  thereby  unavoidable i  basw^ralassoa  ise* 
anguished  by  avarice  and  ambition ;  and  easy 
filli  Hi  ii  hurt,  iiliiili  Till  lb  an  ins  all  aaVUnaT 
Bat  friendship  can  make  its  way,  andannnonn 
erery  obstacle,  to  unito  the  joat  and  good.  Far 
virtue  will  teach  these  to  be  contented  waa 
their  own  possessions,  how  minimally  assisi 
nay,  infinitely  prefer  thsaa  to  theemnfse  of  an 
world,  if  not  to  be  had  without  hat  ranVaad  am 
tentkm.  Assisted  by  this,  they  vrfhngry  av 
dare  the  extreme  of  thirst  and  hunger*  nsnv  ^ 
than  injure,  or  bear  hard  on  any  S  nor  ean  km 
itself;  even  when  the  most  violent, 
them  beyond  the  rales  of  decency 
order.  They  are  aatkateej  with  whassver  an 
laws  have  allotted  them:  and ao fer fioma> 
airing  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of 
are  easily  inclined  to  resign  many  of  thair 
If  disputes  arise,  they  are 
to  the  contentment  of  each  party : 
rises  so  high,  as  to  stand  in  need  of 
nor  can  envy  once  find  adnusaion  into  tee 
minds  of  those  who  live  in  a  mutual  cossmanV 
cation  of  their  goods ;  and  plead  a  kind  of  right 
in  whatever  a  friend  possesses.  Hence,  then- 
fore,  we  may  be  very  sure,  that  virtuous  mm 
will  not  oppose,  but  assist  each  other  in  the 
discharge  of  the  public  offices.  Those,  indeed, 
who  only  aim  at  highest  honours,  and  posts  of 
the  greatest  power,  that  they  may  aecumahto 
wealth,  riot  in  luxury,  and  oppress  the  psspn, 
are  too  profligate  and  unjust  to  live  in  concord 
with  any  :  but  he  who  aspires  to  an  honourable 
employment,  for  no  other  end  than  to  seems 
himself  from  oppression,  protect  his  friends,  sad 
serve  his  country;  whst  should  hinder  bis. 
uniting  with  those  whose  intentions  are  no* 
other  1  Would  it  render  him  less  able  to  ac- 
complish these  designs!  Or  would  not  bis 
power  become  so  much  the  more  extensive, 
from  having  the  wise  and  good  tfrmste  in  tat 
same  cause  with  him  ?  In  the  public  games,1* 
continued  Socrates,  "  we  permit  not  the  skilfsl 
and  the  strong,  to  unite  themselves  together, 
as  knowing  that  in  so  doing  they  must  bear 
away  the  prize  in  every  contention ;  but  hen, 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  at 
have  no  law  to  forbid  the  honest  from  joiaiaj 
with  the  honest ;  who  are  generally,  too,  tbt 
most  able ;  and  on  that  account  to  be  cho*o 
rather   for  associates  than  opponents.     Bs» 
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■idea,  since  contention*  will  arise,  confederates 
should  be  sought  for ;  and  the  greater  number 
■  will  be  necessary)  if  those  who  oppose  us  have 
courage  and  ability.  For  this  purpose,  and  to 
make  those  whom  we  engage  the  more  zealous 
In  serving  us,  favours  and  good  offices  are  to  be 
dispensed  with  a  liberal  hand  :  and  even  pru- 
dence will  direct  us  to  prefer  the  virtuous,  as 
not  being  many  :  besides,  evil  men  are  always 
found  insatiable.  But  however  this  may  be, 
my  Critobukr,  take  courage ;  make  yourself, 
in  the  first  place,  a  virtuous  man,  and  then 
boldly  set  yourself  to  gain  the  affection  of  the 
*/ virtuous :  and  this  is  a  chase  wherein  I  may  be 
able  to  assist  you,  being  myself  much  inclined 
to  love.  Now,  whenever  I  conceive  an  affec- 
tion for  any,  I  rest  not  till  it  becomes  recipro- 
cal ;  but,  borne  forward  towards  them  by  the 
moat  ardent  inclination,  I  strive  to  make  my 
company  equally  desirable.  And  much  the 
same  management  will  you  find  necessary,  my 
Critobulus,  whenever  you  would  gain  the 
friendship  of  any  :  conceal  not,  therefore,  from 
mo  the  person  whose  affection  you  most  desire. 
For,  as  I  have  made  it  my  study  to  render  my- 
self pleasing  to  those  who  are  pleasing  to  me, 
I  believe  I  am  not  ignorant  of  some  of  the  arts 
best  calculated  for  such  a  purpose." 

«  And  I,"  replied  Critobulus,  «  have  long 
been  desirous  of  receiving  some  instructions 
herein ;  and  more  especially  if  they  will  help 
me  to  gain  the  affection  of  those  who  are  de- 
sirable on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  persons 
as  well  as  the  graces  of  their  minds." 

"  But  all  compulsion  is  entirely  excluded  my 
scheme,"  continued  8ocrates ;  "  and  I  verily 
believe,"  says  he,  « that  the  reason  why  all  men 
fled  the  wretched  Scylla,  was,  from  her  em- 
ploying no  other  means:  since  we  see  them 
easily  detained  by  the  Syren's  soy ;  and,  for- 
getful of  every  thing,  yield  themselves  up  to 
the  enchanting  harmony." 

«  Be  assured,  Socrates,"  said  Critobulus,  "  I 
■hall  never  think  of  taking  any  man's  affection 
by  storm :  of  favour,  therefore,  proceed,  I  be- 
seech you,  to  your  instructions." 

"  You  must  promise  me,  likewise,  to  keep 
at  a  proper  distance,  and  not  give  way  to  over- 
much fondness." 

«  I  shall  make  no  great  difficulty  to  promise 
yoa  this,  Socrates,  provided  the  people  are  not 
Tory  handsome." 

« And   those   who  are   so  will  be  in  leas 


danger,  as  far  less  likely  to  suffer  you  than 
those  who  are  more  plain." 

"  Welt,  I  will  not  transgress  in  this  point," 
said  Critobulus;  "only  let  me  know  how  I 
may  gain  a  friend." 

"  You  must  permit  me  then,"  said  8ocrates» 
"  to  tell  him  how  much  you  esteem  him,  and 
how  great  your  desire  to  become  one  of  his 
friends." 

"  Most  readily,  my  Socrates ;  since  I  never 
knew  any  one  displeased  with  another  for  think- 
ing well  of  him." 

«  And  that  your  observation  of  his  virtue 
hath  raised  in  you  great  affection  of  his  person ; 
Would  you  think  I  did  amiss,  and  might  hurt 
you  in  the  man's  opinion  V* 

«  The  very  reverse,  I  should  imagine ;  for  I 
find  in  myself  a  more  than  ordinary  affection 
towards   those   who  express   an   affection   for 


»» 


me. 

«  I  may  go  then  so  far  in  speaking  of  you  to 
those  you  love :  but  will  you  allow  me  to  pro- 
ceed, Critobulus,  and  assure  them,  that  the 
sweetest  pleasure  you  know  is  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  virtuous  friends  ?  That  you  are  constant 
in  your  care  of  them  1  That  you  behold  their  ho- 
nourable achievements  with  no  less  satisfaction 
and  complacency  than  if  you  yourself  had  per- 
formed them,  and  rejoice  at  their  prosperity  in 
like  manner  as  at  your  own  1  That,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  friend,  you  can  feel  no  weariness,  and 
esteem  it  no  less  honourable  to  surpass  him  in 
generosity  than  your  enemy  in  arms  1  By  this, 
or  something  like  this,  I  doubt  not  to  facilitate 
your  way  to  the  forming  of  many  very  excel- 
lent friendships." 

"  But  why  do  you  ask  my  leave,  Socrates,  as 
if  you  were  not  at  liberty  to  say  what  yon 
please  of  me  1" 

«  Not  so,"  returned  Socrates ;  « for  I  have 
often  heard  Aspasia 1  declare,  that  matchmakers 
succeed  pretty  well  if  they  keep  to  the  truth  in 


*  A  person  well  known  on  the  account  of  ber  eloquence 
and  her  illustrious  pupil* ;  for  both  Periclei  and  Socrates 
attended  her  lectorei.  Her  conversation  was  not  more 
brilliant  than  solid ;  unitinf  the  symmetry  arising  from 
art,  with  the  vehemence  and  warmth  which  flows  from 
nature.  She  is  generally  allowed  to  have  composed  the 
famous  Funeral  Oration  which  Pericles  pronounced 
with  so  much  applause,  in  honour  of  those  who  fell  la 
the  Samian  war.  She  was  likewise  well  versed  la 
many  other  parts  of  useful  knowledge;  particularly 
politics  and  natural  philosophy.— Plutarch'*  Df%  •/ 
P$ricU$. 
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whs*  they  say  of  each  party;  whereas,  if 
hood  is  employed,  nothing  bat  vexation  can 
mm  ;  for  they  who  here  been  deceived  hate  one 
i  another,  and  those  moat  of  all  who  brought 
them  together.  Now,  I  hold  tab  observation 
of  Aepaaia  to  ha  right,  and  not  lees  to  concern 
the  point  in  question :  and,  therefore,  I  think 
I  cannot  urge  any  thing  in  your  behaft  Cri- 
tobulus, which  strict  troth  will  not  make 
good." 

«  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,"  replied  Cri- 
tobolos,"  that  if  I  have  good  qualities  sufficient 
to  make  myself  beloved,  I  may  then  have  your 
helping  hand:  bat,  otherwise,  yon  are  not  so 
very  much  my  friend  as  to  ha  at  the  trouble  to 
feign  any  for  me.99 

«  And  by  which  of  these  methods  shall  I 
best  serve  yon,  Gritobutns  1  Bestowing  on  yon 
name  praise,  which,  after  all,  is  not  your  doe, 
or  exhorting  you  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  give  you  a  just  claim  to  it,  and  that  from 
aA  nsinkind  1  Let  os  examine  the  matter,  if 
you  are  still  doubtful  Suppose  I  should  re- 
commend you  to  the  master  of  a  ship,  as  a 
skilful  pilot,  and  on  this  you  were  admitted  to 
direct  at  the  helm,  must  not  destruction  to 
yourself,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  the  ship,  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  ?  Or  suppose  I  spoke 
of  you  everywhere  ss  a  great  general,  or  able 
statesman,  snd  you,  on  the  credit  of  this  false 
representation,  were  called  to  determine  causes, 
preside  in  the  council,  or  command  the  army, 
would  not  your  own  ruin  be  involved  in  that  of 
your  country  ?  Nay,  were  I  only  to  commend 
you  as  a  good  economist  to  my  neighbour,  and 
thereby  procure  for  you  the  management  of  his 
affairs,  and  the  care  of  his  family,  would  not 
you  expose  yourself  to  much  ridicule,  at  the 
same  time  that  you  were  exposing  him  to  ruin  ? 
But  the  surest,  as  the  shortest  way,  to  make 
yourself  beloved  snd  honoured,  my  Critobulus, 
Ss  to  be  indeed  the  very  man  you  wish  to  ap- 
pear. Set  yourself,  therefore,  diligently  to  the 
attaining  of  every  virtue,  and  you  will  find,  on 
experience,  that  no  one  of  them  whatsoever 
hot  will  flourish  and  gain  strength  when  pro- 
perly exercised.  This  is  the  counsel  I  have 
to  give  you,  my  Critobulus.  But,  if  you  sre 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  let  me  know  it,  I  en- 
treat you." 

«  Far  from  it,"  replied  Critobulus  ;  «  snd  I 
should  only  bring  shame  upon  myself  by  con- 
tradicting you,  since  thereby  I  should  contra- 
dict the  sure  principles  of  troth  and  virtue." 


VIL  Soeratashad  the 
for  his  friends*  Had  Ignmanns  or 
brought  them  Into  daftfeoltiss,  Socrates,  by  ha 
good  advice,  would  often  oat  them  at  earn 
Or,  if  sinking  under  poverty,  ho  would  ps> 
core  to  thorn  relief,  by  pwaoing  opon 
the  doty  of  mutual  aasistanro 

I  will  give  soma  inotancoa  of  bio 
on  such  occasions. 

Perceiving  on  a  time  o  deep 
the  countenance  of  one  of  his  tripods,  «Ys* 
asem  oppressed,"  said  he,  «  Aristarchm;  hat 
impart  the  cause  of  it  to  y  oar  friesjas ;  may  may 
ha  able  to  relieve  yon."  i 

« lam  indeed,"  said  Aristarehos, 
with  no  small  difileolty:  for 


tronbieajnany  of  our  men  being  led  for 
the  Pirsras,  the  women  hronnginaj  to 
all  poured  down  opon  me ;  ao  that  I 
sent  no  lorn  than  fourteen  sisters,  am 
cousins,  all  to  provide  fort  Now,  job 
my  Socrstes,  we  can  receive  no  ptoit 
lands ;  for  these  our  enemaee  hasp  \_ 
possession :  nor  yet  from  our  shops  and 
in  the  city  :  since  Athena  hath  scarcely  aa  in- 
habitant left  in  it  Nobody  to  be  found  neither 
to  purchase  our  wares ;  nobody  to  lend  as  m> 
ney,  st  what  interest  soever :  so  that  a  man  awy 
ss  well  hope  to  find  it  in  the  very  streets  ss  to 
borrow  it  any  where.  Now,  what  am  I  to  do,  my 
Socrates,  in  this  case  1  It  would  ha  creel  not 
to  relieve  our  relations  in  their  distress;  sad 
yet,  in  a  time  of  #uch  general  desolation,  k 
is  impossible  for  me  to  provide  for  so  great  s 
number." 

8ocrates  having  patiently  heard  out  his  eon- 
plaint,—4'  Whence  comes  it,"  said  he,  *  mat 
we  see  Ceramo  not  only  provide  for  a  krat 
family,  but  even  become  the  richer  by  their 
very  mesnu  while  you,  Aristarehos,  are  sfrsii 
of  being  starved  to  death,  because  socoesddihea 
hsth  been  lately  made  toyours  !** 

«  The  reason  is  plain,"  replied  Aristarebos; 
«  Ceramo's  people  are  ell  slaves;  whereas  thaw 
with  me  are  every  one  of  them  free." 

"  And  which,  in  your  opinion,  do  yon  rati 
the  highest  1  Ceramo's  slaves,  or  tho  free  psoas) 
your  house  is  filled  with  V* 

"  There  can  be  no  comparison." 

"  But  is  it  not  then  a  shame,*'  said  8oerstei» 
« that  your  people,  who  so  for  exceed  in  worm, 
should  reduce  you  to  beggary,  whilst  these  wan 
Ceramo  make  him  a  rich  man?  " 

"Not   at  all,"   replied  Aristarehos:  «the 
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slaves  with  him  have  been  brought  up  to  trades ; 
bat  those  I  speak  of  had  a  liberal  education." 

"  May  we  be  said  to  be  masters  of  some 
trade  when  we  understand  how  to  make  things 
which  are  useful  ?" 

"No  doubt  of  it." 

<«  Is  flour  or  bread  useful  V9 

«  Certainly." 

"  And  clothes,  Whether  for  men  or  women, 
are  they  useful  V* 

«  Who  doubts  it  1"  said  Aristarchus. 

"  But  the  people  with  you  are  altogether  ig- 
norant of  these  things  ?" 

«  So  far  from  it,"  replied  Aristarchus,  "  that 
I  question  not  their  being  able  to  perform  any 
one  of  them." 

«  But  of  what  are  you  afraid  then,  my  Aris- 
tarchus. Nausycides  with  one  of  these  can 
maintain  himself  and  family ;  and  not  only  so, 
bat  bay  flocks  and  herds,  and  accommodate  the 
republic  with  a  round  sum  on  occasion ;  Cy- 
ribes  also  supports  his  household  in  esse  and 
affluence  by  making  bread  :  Demeas,  the  Col- 
fytensian,  his,  by  making  cassocks :  Menon, 
his,  by  making  of  cloaks :  and  the  Megaren- 
sians  theirs,  by  making  of  short  jackets." 

"That  is  true,"  interrupted  Aristarchus, 
«  lor  the  way  with  these  is  to  buy  Barbarians, 
whom  they  can  compel  to  labour :  But  I  can 
do  no  such  thing  with  the  women  who  live 
with  me ;  they  are  free,  they  are  my  relations, 
8ocrates." 

«  And  so,  because  they  are  free,  and  related 

to  you,  they  are  to  do   nothing  but  eat  and 

sleep !     Do   you    suppose,    Aristarchus,    that 

such  as  live  in  this  manner  are  more  content 

than  others  ?    or  enjoy  more  happiness  than 

they,  who  by  their  labour  earn  bread  for  their 

families  ?     Suppose  you  that  idleness  and  in- 

Wttention  can  gain  any  useful  knowledge,  or 

preserve  in  the  memory  what  hath  been  already 

gained  1  That  they  can  keep  the  man  in  health, 

add  strength  to  his  body,  and  gold  to  his  stores, 

or  give  security  to  what  he  hath  already  in  his 

possession ;  and  shall  labour  and  industry  stand 

him  in  no  stead  1     To  what  purpose,  I  pray 

jou,  did  your  relations  learn  any  thing  ?     Did 

they  resolve  at  the  time  to  make  no  use  of 

their   knowledge  1      Or,  rather,  did  they  not 

intend  from  it  some  advantage  to  themselves, 

or  benefit  to  others]      Surely  we  give  small 

proof  of  our  wisdom  when  we  thus  decline  all 

employment.     For,  which  is  most  reasonable 

—procuring  to  ourselves  the  things  that  are 

47 


useful,  by  exerting  the  powers  which  nature 
hath  bestowed ;  or,  with  arms  across,  sit  list- 
less and  musing,  considering  only  the  means 
by  which  others  may  provide  for  us  1  And 
verily,  if  I  may  speak  my  mind  to  you  freely, 
I  should  suppose,  Aristarchus,  you  cannot  have 
any  great  love  for  your  guests,  In  your  present 
situation ;  nor  they  for  you.  You  think  them 
a  burthen ;  and  they  perceive  you  think  them 
so :  and  it  will  be  well  if  discontent  does  not 
increase  daily,  till  all  gratitude  and  affection  j 
are  compelled  to  give  way.  But  show  them 
once  in  what  manner  they  may  become  useful ; 
and  you  will  henceforth  regard  them  with  com- 
placency and  satisfaction ;  while  they,  perceiv- 
ing it,  will  hardly  be  wanting  in  affection  to 
you.  They  will  be  able  to  look  back  with 
pleasure,  not  pain,  on  all  you  have  done  for 
them :  and  the  sweet  familiarity  of  friendship, 
together  with  all  the  tender  charities  arising 
from  the  sacred  ties  of  consanguinity,  will 
again  be  restored  to  your  happy  society !  Were 
the  employments  indeed  of  that  nature  as  would 
bring  shame  along  with  them,  death  itself  were 
to  be  chosen  rather  than  a  subsistence  so  ob- 
tained :  but  such  as  they  are  skilled  in,  are,  as 
I  suppose,  decent  and  honorable;  to  be  per- 
formed with  pleasure,  since  they  can  perform 
them  with  so  much  ease.  Delay  not  then,  my 
Aristarchus,  to  propose  what  may  be  of  so 
much  advantage  both  to  them  and  you ;  and 
doubt  not  their  compliance  with  what  they  must 
perceive  to  be  so  very  reasonable." 

*<  O  heavens ! "  cried  Aristarchus ;  "  what 
truths  have  I  now  heard  !  But  your  advice, 
my  Socrate,  shall  be  regarded  as  it  ought; 
hitherto  I  have  been  afraid  to  borrow  money 
of  my  neighbors,  as  not  knowing,  when  spent, 
by  what  means  to  repay  it ;  but  my  scruples 
are  now  over :  this  moment  I  will  buy  such 
materials  as  may  be  wanted." 

Nor  did  he  at  all  cool  in  his  resolutions. 
Wool,  with  whatever  was  necessary  for  the 
working  of  it,  were  sent  in  by  Aristarchus ; 
and  each  one  was  employed  from  morning  to 
night.  Melancholy  gave  way  to  continual 
cheerfulness  ;  and  mutual  confidence  took  the 
place  of  that  mutual  suspicion,  which,  till  then, 
had  possessed  the  minds  of  Aristarchus  and  his 
guests.  They  consider  him  now  as  their  gen- 
erous protector;  and  his  love  for  them  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  their  usefulness. 

Some  time  afterward,  Aristarchus  coming  to 
see  Socrates,  related  with  much   pleasure  in 
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what  manner  they  went  on:  «  Baft  my  gneets," 
said  he, "  begin  now  to  reproach  me,  for  being, 
m  they  say,  the  only  idle  person  in  the  whole 
frmily." 

«  Acquaint  them,"  answered  Socrates, «  with 
the  fable  of  the  dog.  Yen  most  know,"  eon- 
tinned  he,  "  that  in  the  daya  of  yore,  when 
brutes  coald  talk,  several  of  the  sheep  coming 
to  their  master,  •  Is  it  not  strange,  sir !'  say 
they  to  him,  <  that  we,  who  provide  yon  with 
milk,  and  wool,  and  lambs,  have  nothing  at  all 
given  as  but  what  we  can  get  off  the  ground 
ourselves;  while  the  dog  there,  who  cannot  so 
much  as  help  yon  to  one  of  them,  is  pampered 
,  and  led  with  the  very  bread  yon  eat  oft9 — 
« Peace V  cries  the  dog,  who  overheard  their 
complaint;  'it  is  not  without  reason  I  am 
taken  most  care  of ;  lor  I  secure  yon  from  the 
thief  and  the  wolf;  nor  would  you,  wretches ! 
dare  to  eat  at  all,  if  I  did  not  stand  sentinel,  to 
watch  and  defend  yon.'  The  sheep,  saith  the 
fable,  on  hearing  "this,  withdrew,  convinced  that 
the  dog  had  reason  on  his  side  :  and  do  you, 
Aristarchue,  convince  your  guests  that  it  is  by 
your  care  they  are  protected  from  harm  ;  and 
enjoy  a  life  of  security  and  pleasure." 

VIII.  At  another  time,  8ocrates  meeting 
his  old  friend  Eutherus,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  many  years,  asked  him,  «  Where  he  came 
from!" 

"  From  no  great  distance  at  present,"  replied 
Eutherus.  «  Towards  the  end  of  our  late  de- 
structive war,  I  returned,  indeed,  from  a  loug 
journey ;  for,  being  dispossessed  of  all  the  estate 
I  had  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica,  and  my  fa- 
ther dying,  and  leaving  me  nothing  here,  I  was 
obliged  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  my  labour 
wherever  I  could  :  and  thought  it  better  to  do 
.  so,  than  beg  of  any  one ;  and  borrow  I  could 
V  not,  as  I  had  nothing  to  mortgage." 

"  And  how  long,"  said  8ocrates,  "  do  you 
imagine  your  labour  will  supply  you  with  ne- 
cessaries!' 

«  Not  long." 

«  And  yet  age  increases  the  number  of  our 
wants,  at  the  same  time  that  it  lessens  our  pow- 
er of  providing  for  them  1" 

« It  does  so." 

«  Would  it  not  then  be  more  advisable,  my 
Eutherus,  to  seek  out  for  some  employment, 
which  might  enable  you  to  lay  up  some  little 
for  old  age  !  What  if  you  were  to  go  to  some 
wealthy  citizen,  who  may  want  such  a  person, 
to  assist  him  in  gathering  in  his  fruits ;  inspect- 


ing his  aftairs ;  afid  overlooking  Us  labonms; 
whereby  yon  might  become  e  mutual  benafl 
to  each  other  V* 

«  But  slavery,  amy  Socrates,  is  e  tiling  I  en 
ill  submit  to." 

«  Tet  magistrates,  Eutherus,  and  those  who 
ere  employed  in  public  affairs,  are  ee  mr  frost 
being  considered  as  slaves  on  that  account, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  held  in  dm  high- 
est estimation." 

"  It  may  be  so,  8ocrates,  but  I  never  can  bear 
the  being  found  fault  with." 

"And  yet,"  saith  Socrates,  «you  wul  be 
hard  set  to  do  any  one  thing  whose  every  cir- 
cumstance is  secure  from  blame.  For  it  is  sit 
ficult  so  to  act,  as  to  commit  no  error ;  wbick 
yet  if  we  could,  I  know  of  no  security  against 
the  censure  of  ill  judges :  and  truly  I  ahoeli 
wonder,  Eutherus,  if  what  yon  am  at  present 
employed  about  could  be  performed  in  sack  a 
manner  as  to  escape  all  blame,  bseeaw  there- 
fore to  me,  that  aU  yon  can  do,  is  only  to  tab 
care,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  keep  clear  of  those 
people  who  seem  glad  to  find  fault ;  and  seek 
out  such  as  are  more  candid.  Which  done, 
pursue  with  steadiness  and  alacrity  whatever 
you  undertake,  but  beware  how  you  undertake 
any  thing  beyond  your  power.  Thus  will  your 
indigence  find  relief,  without  the  hazard  oi 
much  blame  to  you.  Certainty  shall  take  the 
place  of  a  precarious  subsistence,  end  leave  too 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  peaceful  plea- 
sures of  old  age !" 

IX.  I  remember  one  day  Grito  complaining 
how  difficult  it  was  at  Athens  for  a  man  who 
loved  quiet  to  enjoy  bis  fortune  in  security: 
"  For,"  said  he,  «<  I  have  now  several  lawwiti 
on  my  hands,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  eta 
guess  at,  but  because  they  know  I  would  rather 
pay  my  money  than  involve  myself  in  buaioeai 
and  perplexity." 

Socrates  asked,  "  If  he  kept  never  a  dog,  to 
defend  his  sheep  from  the  wolves  1" 

"  1  keep  several,"  said  Crito,  *«  as  you  may 
imagine ;  and  they  are  of  no  small  use  to  ne." 

"  Why  then,"  said  Socrates,  « do  yoo  not 
engage  some  person  in  your  service,  whose  vi- 
gilance and  care  might  prevent  others  from 
molesting  you  !" 

«  So  I  would,  my  Socrates,  did  I  not  fcar 
that  this  very  man  might,  at  last,  turn  against 


me. 


» 


«  But  wherefore  should  yon  fear  this  ?    An 
you  not  pretty  certain,  that  it  may  be  more  for 
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the  interest  of  people  who  keep  on  good  terms  '  his  own  interest :  "  And  which,*'  said  he,  «  do 
with  you,  than  have  you  for  an  enemy.  Be-  ■  you  think  the  most  shameful  ?  serving  the  good 
lieve  me,  my  Crito,  there  is  many  a  man  l  who  have  already  served  you,  and  joining  with 
In  Athens  who  would  think  himself  very  much  ,  them  in  their  opposition  to  the  wicked  ;  or, 
honoured  by  your  friendship."  Saying  this,  confederating  with  tho  bad,  assist  them  tho 
A  rchidemus  came  immediately  into  their  mind;    more  effectually  to  oppress  the  virtuous,  and 


a  man  able   and    eloquent,   and,  withal,  well 

▼ersed  in  business ;  but  poor,  as  being  one  of 

.  t*bose  few  who  arc  not  for  having  whatever  they 


thereby  make  every  honest  man  your  enemy  1" 

From   this   time  A  rchidemus    lived  in  the 

strictest  intimacy  with  Crito  ;  nor  did  Crito's 


can    lay   hands  on.      He  loved  honest  men ;    friends  less  honour  and  esteem  him. 
though  he  would  often  say,  nothing  was  more  |      X.     I  remember    Socrates    once   saying  to 
easy  than  to  grow  rich  by  calumny.     To  this  j  Diodorus,   <*  Suppose,  Di  odor  us,  one  of   your 
man,  Crito,  in  consequence  of  what  Socrates  ;  slaves  ran  away  from  you,  would  you  he  at  any 
had  said  to  him,  would  send  corn,  or  wool,  or  i  pains  to  recover  him  ?" 


wine  or  oil,  or  any  other  produce  of  his  estate, 
when  they  brought  him  those  things  from  the 
country  :  and  when  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
he  sent  for  him  to  the  feast,  nor  ever  omitted 
any  opportunity  of  showing  respect  to  himT 
A  rchidemus  seeing  this,  began  to  detach  hin> 
•elf  from  all  other  dependencies,  and  consider 
Crito's  house  as  the  place  that  would  shelter 
him  from  every  want.  He  therefore  gave 
himself  entirely  to  him  :  and  discovering  that 
Crito's  false  accusers  were  guilty  of  many 
crimes,  and  had  made  themselves  many  ene- 
mies, he  undertook  to  manage  them.  He 
therefore  summoned  one  of » them  to  answer 
*br  an  offence,  which,  if  pfovcu*TnTfflTsTTmnj_ 
must  subject  him  at  least  to  a  pecuniary  mulct, 
if  not  to  corporal  punishment.  The  man, 
knowing  how  little  he  could  defend  his  mal- 
practices, endeavoured  by  every  art  to  make 
Archidemus  withdraw  his  prosecution,  but  to 
no  purpose ;  for  he  would  never  lose  sight  of 


him  till  he  had  compelled  him  not  only  to  leave>. -right  to  purchase  when  things  are  most  cheap ; 


Crito  in  peace,  but  purchase  his  own  with  no 
inconsiderable  sum  of  money.  Archidemus 
having  conducted  this  affair,  and  many  others 
of  the  same  nature,  successfully,  Crito  was 
thought  not  a  little  happy  in  having  his  as- 
sistance :  and  as  the  shepherds  ofttimes  avail 
themselves  of  their  neighbour's  dog,  by  send- 
ing their  sheep  to  pasture  near  him, ^Crito's' 
friends  would  entreat  him  to  lend  Archidemus 
to  them.  He,  on  his  side,  was  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  oblige  his  benefactor ;  and  it  was 
observed,  that  not  only  Crito  himself,  but  all 
his  friends,  lived  free,  for  the  future,  from  any 
molestation.  Likewise,  when  any  reproached 
him  with  having  made  his  court  to  Crito  for 


«« Yes,  certainly,"  said  the  other  ;  "  and  I 
would  even  go  so  far  as  to  publish  a  reward  for 
whoever  would  bring  him  to  inc.*' 

«<  And  if  any  of  them  were  sick,  you  would 
take  care  of  them,  I  imagine,  and  send  for  a 
'physician  to  try  to  save  them  ?" 

«« Undoubtedly." 

"  But  what  if  a  friend,  something  of  more 
worth  to  you  than  a  thousand  slaves,  were 
reduced  to  want,  would  it  not  become  you, 
Diodorus,  to  relieve  him  1  You  know  him  for 
a  man  incapable  of  ingratitude ;  nay,  one  who 
would  even  blush  to  lie  under  an  obligation 
without  endeavouring  to  return  it.  You  know 
too,  that  the  service  of  him  who  serves  from 
inclination — who  not  only  can  execute  what 
you  command,  but  of  himself  find  out  many 
things  that  may  be  of  use  to  you — who  can 
deliberate,  foresee,  and  assist  you  with  good 
"counsel — is  infinitely  of  more  value  than  many 
slaves  ?     Now  good  economists  tell  us,   it  is 


and  we  can  scarcely  recollect  the  time,  at 
Athens,  when  a  good  friend  might  be  had  for 
such  a  pennyworth." 

«  You  are  in  the  right,"  said  Diodorus ; « there- 
fore you  may  bid  HuK.*ogenes  come  to  me." 

"  Not  so  neither,"  returned  Socrates;  "for, 
since  the  benefit  will  be  reciprocal,  it  seems 
just  as  reasonable  that  you  go  to  him,  as  he 
come  to  you." 

In  consequence  of  this  discourse,  Diodorus 
went  himself  to  Hermogenes,  and.  for  a  small 
consideration,  secured  a  valuable  friend,  whose 
principal  care  was  to  approve  his  gratitude,  and 
return  the  kindness  shown  him  with  many  real 
services. 
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I.  We  will  now  relate  in  what  manner  Socrates 
was  useful  to  such  of  his  friends  as  aimed  at 
any  honourable  employment,  by  stirring  them 
up  to  the  attainment  of  that  knowledge  which 
alone  could  qualify  them  for  discharging  it 
properly. 

Being  told  that  one  Dionysidorus  was  come 
to  Athens,  and  there  made  public  profession 
of  teaching  the  military  art,  8ocrates  from 
thence  took  occasion  to  address  the  following 
discourse  to  a  young  man  of  his  acquaintance, 
whom  he  knew  at  that  very  time  soliciting  for 
one  of  the  principal  posts  in  the  army: — "  Is 
it  not/1  said  he,  "  a  most  scandalous  thing,  for 
one  who  aims  at  commanding  the  forces  of  his 
country,  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
the  instructions  necessary  for  it  1  And  does 
he  not  deserve  to  be  more  severely  treated,  than 
he  who  undertakes  to  form  a  statue  without 
having  learnt  the  statuary's  art  1  In  time  of 
war,  no  less  than  the  safety  of  the  whole  com- 
munity is  intrusted  to  the  general :  and  it  is  in 
his  power  either  to  procure  to  it  many  and 
great  advantages,  by  a  prudent  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  station,  or  involve  his  country, 
through  misconduct,  in  the  very  deepest  distress ; 
and  therefore  that  man  must  be  worthy  of  no 
small  punishment,  who  whilst  he  is  unwearied 
in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  this  honour,  takes 
tittle  or  no  thought  about  qualifying  himself 
properly  for  executing  a  trust  of  such  vast  im- 
portance." 

This  reasoning  wrought  so  powerfully  upon 
the  mind  of  the  young  man,  that  he  immediately 
applied  himself  to  the  gaining  of  instruction. 


And  coming  a  little  time  after  where  Socrates 
was  standing  with  others  of  his  friends,  So- 
crates, on  his  approach,  said  to  them  laughing, 
«  You  remember,  sirs,  that  Homer,  speaking  of 
Agamemnon,  styles  him  venerable.  Do  you 
not  think  our  young  rrian  here  has  acquired 
new  dignity,  and  looks  far  more  respectable, 
now  he  hath  learnt  the  art  of  commanding  1 
For,  as  he  who  is  a  master  of  music,  will  be  a 
master  of  music,  though  he  touches  no  instru- 
ment ;  and  he  who  hath  the  skill  of  a  physician, 
will  be  a  physician,  though  not  actually  employ- 
ed in  the  practice  of  his  art ;  so,  no  doubt  of 
it,  this  young  man,  now  that  he  hath  gained 
the  knowledge  of  a  general,  is  incontestably  a 
general,  though  he  never  should  be  chosen  to 
command  the  army :  whereas  it  would  be  to 
very  little  purpose  for  an  ignorant  pretender  to 
get  himself  elected,  since  this  could  no  more 
make  a  general  of  him,  than  it,would  make  a 
man  a  physician,  to  call  him  one.  But,"  con- 
tinued Socrates,  turning  towards  him,  "  since 
it  may  fall  out  that  some  of  us  may  command 
a  company,  or  a  cohort  under  you,  inform  us,  I 
pray  you,  with  what  point  your  master  began 
his  instructions,  that  we  may  not  be  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  matter  ?  " 

"  With  the  -very  same  point  with  which  he 
ended,"  replied  the  other ;  "  the  right  ordering 
of  an  army,  whether  in  marching,  fighting,  or 
encamping." 

«  8urely,"  answered  Socrates,  M  this  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  office  of  a  general :  for  he 
must  likewise  take  care  that  none  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  wax  ne  'Httn&Tk^  %xA  ^»X.  ^»  **3* 
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diers  are  ■applied  with  every  thinf  needful,  as 
well  for  their  health  aa  daily  subsistence.    He 
ahould  be  diligent,  patient,  fruitful  in  expedients, 
quick  of  apprehension,  unwearied  in  labour ; 
mildness  and  severity  must  each  have  their  place 
in  him :  equally  able  to  secure  his  own,  and 
frfct  away  that  which  belongeth  to   another. 
Open,  yet  reserved;  rapacious,  yet  profuse; 
generous,  yet  avaricious;  cautious,  yet  bold; 
besides  many  other  talents,  both  natural  and 
acquired,  necessary  for  him  who  would  dis- 
charge properly  the  duties  of  a  good  general. 
Yet  I  do  not  esteem  the  right  disposition  of  an 
army  a  slight  thing :  on  the  contrary,"  said  he, 
«  nothing  can  be  of  so  much  importance ;  since, 
without  order,  no  advantage  can  arise  from  num- 
bers any  more  than  from  stones,  and  bricks, 
and  tiles,  and  timbers,  thrown  together  at  ran- 
dom :  but  when  these  are  disposed  of  in  their 
proper  places;  when  the  stones  and  the  tiles, 
as  least  perishable,  are   made  use  of  for  the 
foundation  and  covering ;  the  bricks  and  tim- 
ber, each  likewise  in  their  order ;  then  we  may 
see  a  regular  edifice  arising,  which  afterward 
becomes  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  pos- 
sessions." 

"Your  comparison,"  interrupted  the  other, 
"  makes  me  recollect  another  circumstance, 
which  we  were  told  the  general  of  an  army 
ought  to  have  regard  to  ;  and  that  is,  to  place 
the  best  of  his  soldiers  in  the  front  and  in  the 
rear;  whilst  those  of  a  doubtful  character  being 
placed  in  the  middle,  may  be  animated  by  the 
one,  and  impelled  by  the  other,  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty." 

«  Your  master  then,"  said  Socrates,  "  taught 
you  how  to  know  a  good  soldier  from  a  bad 
one ;  otherwise  this  rule  could  be  of  no  use : 
for  if  he  ordered  you,  in  the  counting  of  money, 
to  place  the  good  at  each  end  of  the  table,  and 
that  which  was  adulterated  in  the  middle,  with- 
out first  instructing  you  by  what  means  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  I  see  not  to  what  purpose  his 
orders  could  be." 

"  I  cannot  say,"  replied  the  other ;  "  but  it  is 
very  sure  my  master  did  no  such  thing :  we  must 
therefore  endeavour  to  find  it  out  ourselves." 

«  8hall  we  consider  this  point  then  a  little 
farther,"  said  Socrates,  «  that  so  we  may  the 
better  avoid  any  mistake  in  this  matter  1  Sup- 
pose," continued  he,  « the  business  was  to 
seize  some  rich  booty  ;  should  we  not  do  well 
to  place  in  the  front,  those  whom  we  thought 
the  most  avaricious  V 


«  Certainty." 

"But  where  the  undertakins;  b 
with  peril,  there,  surely,  we  should  be  cattM 
to  employ  the  moat  ambitions,  the  love  of  glory 
being  sufficient  to  make  men  of  this  staas 
despise  all  danger:  neither  shall  we;  be  at  a  las 
to  find  out  those  people ;  since  they  are  arniyi 
forward  enough  to  make  themselves  knows. 
But  this  master  of  yours,"  continued  Secrete* 
« when  he  taught  you  the  different  ways  af 
ranging  your  forces,  taught  yon  at  the  sms 
time  the  different  use  you  were  to  maka  af 
them." 

«  Not  at  all,  I  do  assure  yon." 

«  And  yet  a  different  cUspositioii  of  the  amy 
ahould  be  made,  according  as  different  ceganew 
require." 

"That  may  be,"  replied  the  other;  «  hat  at 
said  not  a  word  to  me  of  the  matter" 

"  Then  return  to  him,"  paid  Hocratai,  •  aai 
question  him  concerning  it;  for  if  be  ■  aft 
either  very  ignorant,  or  very  impudent,  he  wal 
be  ashamed  of  having  taken  your  money,  s*i 
sent  you  away  so  little  instructed." 

II.  Meeting  with  one  who  had  been  newt/ 
elected  general,  Socrates  asked  him,  «  Why 
hath  Agamemnon  the  title  of  pastor  of  the 
people  given  him  by  Homer  1  Must  it  not  be 
for  this  reason,  think  you,  that  like  as  a  sbep- 
herd  looks  carefully  to  the  health  of  his  flock, 
and  provides  them  pasture  ;  so  he,  who  hath 
the  command  of  the  army,  should  provide  he 
soldiers  with  all  things  necessary ;  and  proems 
those  advantages  to  them  for  which  they  endow 
the  hardships  of  war,  conquest  over  their  ene- 
mies, and  to  themselves  more  happtnea! 
Why  also  doth  the  same  poet  praise  Agamea- 
non  for  being, 

"  Great  in  the  war ;  and  great  in  arts  of  sway," 

fort. 

but  to  show  in  him,  that  personal  bravery,  how- 
ever remarkable,  is  not  enough  to  constitute 
the  general,  without  he  animates  his  whole 
army  with  courage,  and  makes  every  eingle 
soldier  brave  1  Neither,"  continued  he,  "  can 
that  prince  be  celebrated  for  the  arts  of  sway, 
however  successful  he  may  be  in  regulating  bai 
domestic  affaire,  who  doth  not  cause  felicity  aa** 
abundance  to  be  diffused  throughout  his  whew 
dominion.  For  kings  are  not  elected  that  their 
cares  should  afterwards  centre  in  their  own 
private  prosperity  ;  but  to  advance  the  happi- 
ness of  those  who  elect  them,  are  they  celled 
to  the  throne.     As,  therefore,  the  only  motto 
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lobmitting  to  war,  is  the  hope  of  rendering 
future  lives  more  secure  and  happy ;  and 
imanders  are  chosen  for  no  other  purpose, 
i  to  lead  the  way  to  this  desirable  end  ;  it 
le  duty  of  a  general  to  use  his  utmost  en- 
rours  not  to  disappoint  the  people  therein  : 
as  to  answer  their  expectations  will  bring 
dm  the  highest  glory ;  so,  to  fail  through 
conduct,  must  be  attended  with  the  greatest 


» 


me. 

Ve  may  here  see,  from  what  hath  been  just 

I,  that  Socrates  designed  to  give  us  his  idea 
a  good  prince ;  passing  over  every  other 
side  ration ;  confines  it  to  him  alone,  who, 
gently  promotes  the  happiness  of  his  people. 

II.  Meeting  at  another  time  with  a  person 
>  had  been  chosen  general  of  the  horse,  So- 
es  said  to  him,  "  As  I  doubt  not  my  young 
i,  your  beiri£  able  to  give  a  good  reason 
f  you  desired  the  command  of  the  cavalry, 
iould  be  glad  to  hear  it :  for  I  cannot  sup- 
d  you  asked  it  only  for  an  opportunity  of  ri- 
%  before  the  rest  of  the  army,  as  the  archers 
horseback  must  go  before  you  :  neither  could 
b,  to  make  yourself  the  more  taken  notice 
for  madmen  will  still  have  the  advantage 
rou  there.     But  your  design,  I  conclude, 

to  reform  the  cavalry,  in  hopes  of  making 
n  of  more  service  to  the  republic.1' 
I  did  design  this,  most  certainly." 
A   noble  intention  !"  replied  Socrates,  «<  if 
can  but  accomplish  it.     But  your  station 
ges  you  to  have  an  eye  to  your  horses,  as 
1  as  men." 
Undoubtedly." 

Pray  tell  us  then,"  said   Socrates,  "  what 
hod  you  will  take  to  get  good  horses  V 
O   that,"  answered  the  general,  "  belongs 
to  me  :  the  rider  himself  must  look  to  that 
ticular." 

Very  well,"  said  Socrates.  «  But  suppose 
wanted  to  lead  them  on  to  charge  the  ene- 
:  and  you  found  some  of  them  lame ;  and 
in  so  weak,  from  being  half-starved,  that 
r  could  not  come  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
iy :  while  others  again  were  so  restive  and 
nly,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  keep  them 
heir  ranks :  of  what  use  would  such  hor- 
be  to  you  ?  or  you  to  the  republic  1" 
You  are  in  the  right,"  said  the  other ;  «  and 
ill  certainly  take  care  what  sort  of  horses 
in  my  troop." 

And  what  sort  of  men  too,  I  hope,"  replied 
rates. 


«  Certainly." 

"  Your  first  endeavour,  I  suppose  then,  will 
be,  to  make  them  mount  their  horses  readily  V* 

"  It  shall,"  said  the  other,  "  to  the  end  they 
may  stand  a  better  chance  to  escape,  if  they 
are  thrown  off  them." 

«  You  will  likewise  take  care,"  said  Socrates, 
"to  exercise  them  often:  sometimes  in  one 
place,  and  sometimes  in  another ;  particularly 
there  where  it  seems  the  most  like  to  that  in 
which  you  expect  to  meet  the  enemy,  that  your 
troops  may  be  equally  dexterous  in  all :  for  you 
cannot,  I  suppose,  when  going  to  engage,  or- 
der your  enemies  to  come  and  fight  you  on  the 
plain,  because  there  alone  you  were  accustomed 
to  exercise  your  army  ?  You  will  likewise  in- 
struct them  in  throwing  the  dart :  and  if  you 
would  indeed  make  good  soldiers,  animate 
them  with  the  love  of  glory,  and  resentment 
against  their  enemies :  but,  above  all,  be  care- 
ful to  establish  your  authority ;  since  neither 
the  strength  of  your  horses,  nor  the  dexterity 
of  the  riders,  can  be  of  much  use  to  you  with- 
out obedience  ?" 

«  I  know  it,  Socrates :  but  what  must  I  do 
to  bring  them  to  this  obedience  ?" 

"  Have  you  not  observed,"  said  Socrates, 
"  that  all  men  willingly  submit  to  those  whom 
they  believe  the  most  skilful ;  in  sickness,  to 
the  best  physician ;  in  a  storm,  to  the  best  pi- 
lot ;  and  in  agriculture,  to  him  whom  they  con- 
sider as  the  best  husbandman  V* 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  other. 

"  If  so,  may  we  not  well  conclude,  that  he 
who  is  known  to  have  the  most  skill  in  con- 
ducting the  cavalry,  will  always  find  himself 
the  most  willingly  obeyed  ?" 

«  But  need  I  do  no  more  than  convince  them 
of  my  superior  abilities  1" 

"Yes;  you   must   likewise  convince  them    V 
that  both  their  glory  and  safety  depend  on  their 
obedience." 

«  But  how  shall  I  be  able  to  convince  them 
of  this  T" 

«  With  less  trouble,"  replied  Socrates, "  than 
you  can  prove  to  them  it  is  better  and  more  for 
their  advantage  to  be  vicious  than  virtuous." 

«  But,  at  this  rate,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a 
general  to  add  the  study  of  the  art  of  speaking 
to  all  his  other  cares." 

"  And  do  you  imagine,"  said  8ocrates,  «  he 
can  discharge  his  office  without  speaking  1  It 
is  by  the  medium  of  speech  the  laws  are  made 
known  to  us  for  thft  TO^Yt&ofe  dt  wft  ttto&asX\ 
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and  whatsoever  is  useful  in  any  science,  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  it  by  the  same  means  ; 
the  best  method  of  instruction  being  in  the  way 
of  conversation :  and  he  who  is  perfectly  mas- 
ter of  his  subject  will  always  be  heard  with  the 
greatest  applause.  But  have  you  never  observ- 
ed," continued  Socrates,  "  that  throughout  all 
Greece,  the  Athenian  youth  bear  away  the  prize 
in  every  contention,  from  those  sent  by  any  oth- 
er republic  ?  Even  a  chorus  of  music  going 
from  hence  to  Delos,  exceeds,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, whatever  appears  from  any  other  places. 
Now  the  Athenians  have  not,  naturally,  voices 
more  sweet,  or  bodies  more  strong,  than  those  j 


Antisthenes ;  doth  it  follow  from  thence  that  a 
merchant  is  a  fit  man  to  command  an  army  V 

"  You  overlook,  Nichomachidea,  that  Anbs- 
thencs  is  likewise  a  lover  of  glory,  and  atcb 
to  excel  in  whatever  he  undertakes ; — a  quality 
of  some  worth  in  the  commander  of  an  arsrj. 
You  know,  whenever  he  led  the  chorus,  he  al- 
ways took  care  to  carry  off  the  prize." 

"But,  surely,  there  is  some  difference  be- 
tween commanding  an  army  and  ordering  Ik 
chorus]" 

•*  And  yet,"  replied  8ocratee,  «  Antisthcnei 
has  no  great  knowledge  himself  either  in  Ba- 
sic or  the  laws  of  the  theatre  7  but  as  he  half 


of  other  nations,  but  they  are  more  ambitious  I  penetration  sufficient  to  find  out  those  who  ex- 
celled in  them,  you. see  how,  by  their  ass* 
tance,  he  came  off  conqueror." 

«  He  must  have  somebody  then  to  fight,  ant 
give  out  his  orders,  when  at  the  head  of  h» 


of  glory,  which  always  impels  to  generous 
deeds  and  noble  undertakings.  Why,  there- 
fore, may  not  our  cavalry  be  brought  in  time  to 
excel  any  other ;  whether  in  the  beauty  of  their 
horses  and  arms;  whether  in  their  discipline, 
order,  and  courage ;  were  they  but  shown  that 
conquest  and  glory  would  almost  prove  the  in- 
fallible result  of  it  V 

«•  I  see  not  why,  indeed,"  answered  the  other, 
"  if  we  could  but  convince  them  this  would  be 
the  event/' 

<»  Lose  no  time,  then,"  said  Socrates  ;  "  but 
go,  excite  your  soldiers  to  the  performance  of 
their  duty  ;  that  while  you  make  them  of  use 
to  you,  they  may  likewise  make  you  of  some 
use  to  your  country." 

"  I  certainly  shall  make  the  attempt,"  replied 
the  general. 

IV.  Seeing,  at  another  time,  Nichomachides 
return  from  the  assembly  of  the  people,  where 
they  had  been  choosing  the  magistrates,  So- 
crates asked,  whom  they  had  fixed  upon  to 
command  the  army  1  "  Could  you  have  thought 
it !"  said  the  other,  "  the  Athenians,  my  So- 
crates, paid  no  regard  to  me,  who  have  spent  j 
my  whole  life  in  the  exercise  of  arms !  passed 
through  every  degree,  from  that  of  common 
sentinel  to  colonel  of  the  horse,  covered  with 
these  scars  (showing  them  on  his  bosom,)  my 
whole  strength  wasted  with  fighting  in  de- 
fence of  them  *  while  Antisthenes,  one  who 
never  served  among  the  infantry,  nor  ever  did 
any  thing  remarkable  among  the  horse,  him 
they  have  elected,  though  all  his  merit  seems  to 
consist  in  being  able  to  get  money." 

«•  No  bad  circumstance,"  replied  Socrates ; 
"  we  may  hope,  at  least,  to  have  our  troops  well 
paid." 

"  But  a  merchant  can  get  money  as  well  as 


army!" 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  returned  Socrates,* it  ■ 
certain  that  he  who  follows  the  counsel  of  mea 
as  are  best  skilled  in  any  art,  let  it  be  war  or 
music,  or  any  thing  else,  is  pretty  sure  of  sur- 
passing all  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  pur- 
suit with  him.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  he 
who  so  liberally  expends  his  money,  when  the 
affair  is  no  more  than  to  amuse  the  people,  and 
purchase  a  victory  which  only  brines  honour 
to  himself  and  to  his  own  tribe,1  will  be  more 
sparing  when  the  point  is  to  gain  a  conquest 
far  more  glorious  over  the  enemies  of  his  coon- 
try,  and  in  which  the  whole  republic  are  equally 
concerned." 

"  We  are  to  conclude,  then,"  returned  the 
other,  "  that  he  who  knows  how  to  preside 
properly  at  a  public  show,  knows  in  like  man- 
ner how  to  command  an  army." 

"  It  is  certain,"  said  Socrates,  "  so  much  mtv 
be  concluded,  that  he  who  has  judgment 
enough  to  find  out  what  things  are  best  for  him, 
and  ability  to  procure  them,  can  hardly  fail  of 
success,  whether  his  design  be  to  direct  the 
stage  or  govern  the  state, — manage  his  own 
house  or  command  the  army." 

««  Truly,"  replied  Nichomachides,  "  I  scarce- 
ly  expected  to  hear  from  you,  Socrates,  that  i 
good  economist  and  a  good  commander  wa*tbe 
same  thing." 

«Do  you  think  sol"  answered  Socratr*: 
«  Let  us  inquire  then   if  you  please,  into  the 


t  The  citizens  of  Athens  were  all  dfrktaf  into  into 
which  had  their  peculiar  customs  and  honour. 
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duty  of  each ;  and  see  what  agreement  we  can 
find  between  them.  Is  it  not  the  business  of 
them  both  to  endeavor  to  make  the  people 
who  are  placed  under  them  tractable  and  sub- 
missive!" 

«  It  is." 

"  Must  they  not  see  that  every  person  be 
employed  in  the  business  he  is  most  proper 
for  ?  Are  they  not,  each  of  them,  to  punish 
those  who  do  wrong,  and  reward  those  who  do 
right  1  Must  they  not  gain  the  love  of  the 
people  who  are  placed  under  their  authority, 
and  procure  to  themselves  as  many  friends  as 
may  be,  to  strengthen  and  stand  by  them  in 
time  of  need  1  Should  they  not  know  how  to 
secure  their  own  7  And,  in  short,  should  not 
each  of  them  be  diligent  and  unwearied  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  7" 

**  So  far,"  replied  Nichomachides,  "  it  may 
be  as  you  say ;  but  surely  the  comparison  can 
scarcely  hold,  when  the  case  is  to  engage  an 
enemy." 

««  Why  so  7"  said  Socrates,  "  have  they  not 
each  of  them  enemies  to  engage  7" 

«  Certainly." 

«  And  would  it  not  be  for  the  advantage  of 
both,  to  get  the  better  of  these  enemies  1" 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  Socrates !  But  I  still  see 
not  of  what  use  economy  can  be  to  a  general, 
when  the  hour  is  come  for  his  soldiers  to  fall  on." 

»  The  very  time,"  said  Socrates,  "  when  it 
will  be  the  most ;  for,  as  economy  will  show 
him  his  greatest  gain  must  arise  from  conquest, 
his  greatest  loss  from  being  overcome ;  he  will 
for  that  reason  be  very  careful  not  to  take  any 
one  step  whatsoever  which  may  hazard  a  de- 
feat ;  wisely  declining  an  engagement  while  in 
want  of  any  thing;  but  equally  ready  to  seize 
the  hour,  when,  provided  with  all  that  is 
necessary,  victory  seems  to  him  no  longer 
doubtful.  Thus  you  see  of  what  use  economy 
may  he  to  a  general ;  nor  do  you,  Nichoma- 
chides. despise  those  who  practise  it,  since  the 
conduct  of  the  state,  and  that  of  a  private 
f_^ family,  differ  no  otherwise  than  as  greater  and 
less;  in  every  thing  else  there  is  no  small 
similarity.  The  business  is  with  men  in  either 
case:  neither  do  we  know  of  one  species  of 
these,  whereby  to  manage  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, and  another  for  carrying  on  the  common 
concerns  of  life;  but  the  prince  at  the  helm, 
and  the  head  of  his  family,  must  serve  them- 
selves from  the  same  mass.  And,  to  complete 
tile  parallel,  bo  assured,  Nichomachides,  that 


whoever  hath  the  skill  to  use  these  instruments 
properly,  hath  also  the  best  secret  for  succeed- 
ing  in  his  design ;  whether  his  aim  be  to  direct 
the  state,  or  limit  his  care  to  the  concerns  of 
his  own  household ;  while  he  who  is  ignorant 
of  this  point  must  commit  many  errors,  and  of 
course  meet  with  nothing  but  disappointments." 

V.  Being  in  company  with  Pericles,  son  to 
the  great  Pericles,  Socrates  said  to  him,—- « I 
hope,  my  young  man,  when  you  come  to  com- 
mand the  forces  of  the  republic,  the  war  may 
be  carried  on  with  more  glory  and  success  than 
we  have  lately  known  it." 

"  I  should  be  glad  if  it  were  so,"  replied  the 
other;  "but  how  it  is  to  be  done  I  cannot 
easily  see." 

«  Shall  we  try,"  said  Socrates,  "  to  get  some 
light  into  this  matter?  You  know  the  Boeo- 
tians are  not  more  numerous  than  we." 

«  I  know  they  are  not." 

«•  Neither  arc  they  stronger  or  more  valiant." 

«•  They  are  not." 

"  But  the  Boeotians,  it  may  be,  are  more 
united  among  themselves  V 

«  So  far  from  it,"  said  Pericles,  "  that  the 
Boeotians  hate  theThebans  on  account  of  their 
oppression  ;  whereas  we  can  have  nothing  of 
this  sort  in  Athens." 

"  But  then  we  must  own,"  said  Socrates, 
"  that  the  Boeotians  are  not  only  the  most 
courteous  of  all  mankind,  but  the  roost  am- 
bitious ;  and  they  who  are  so,  the  love  of  glory 
and  of  their  country,  will  impel  to  undertake 
any  thing." 

"  But  I  knew  not,"  replied  Pericles,  « that 
the  Athenians  are  deficient  in  any  of  these 
particulars." 

"  It  must  be  acknowledged,"  said  Socrates, 
"  if  we  look  back  to  the  actions  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  consider  either  the  lustre  or  the 
number  of  their  glorious  deeds,  no  nation  can 
exceed  us :  and  having  such  examples,  taken 
out  too  from  among  ourselves,  they  cannot  but 
inflame  our  courage,  and  stir  us  up  to  a  love  of 
valour  and  of  virtue." 

« And  yet  you  see,"  answered  Pericles, 
•<  how  much  the  glory  of  the  Athenian  name 
is  tarnished  since  the  fatal  defeat  of  Lubea, 
wherein  Tolmides  lost  more  than  a  thousand 
men  ;  and  that  other  at  Delium,  where  Hippo- 
crates was  slain:  for  whereas,  till  then,  the 
Boeotians  feared  to  make  head  against  us, 
though  in  defence  of  their  own  country,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  LacedsmouAASA  vxA 
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the  rest  of  Peloponnesus,  they  now  threaten  to 
invade  us,  and  that  with  their  own  forces  only  ; 
while  the  Athenians,  instead  of  ravaging,  as 
formerly,  Bccotia  at  pleasure,  when  not  de- 
fended by  foreign  troops,  are  made  to  tremble 
in  their  turn,  lest  Attica  itself  should  become 
the  scene  of  slaughter." 

» The  case,"  said  Socrates,  "  is,  I  fear,  as 
you  have  stated  it;  but  for  that  reason  it 
seemeth  to  me,  my  Pericles,  the  very  time 
wherein  to  desire  the  command  of  our  armies. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  security  to  make  men 
careless,  effeminate,  and  ungovernable  ;  while 
fear,  on  the  contrary,  awakens  their  diligence, 
renders  them  obedient,  and  reduces  them  to 
order.  We  may  see  this  among  our  seamen. 
So  long  as  they  are  under  no  apprehension  of 
danger,  they  give  themselves  over  to  riot  and 
disorder ;  but  at  the  sight  of  a  pir&te,  or  the 
appearance  of  a  storm,  become  immediately 
other  men :  not  only  diligent  in  performing 
whatever  is  commanded,  but  even  watching,  in 
silence,  the  master's  eye,  ready  to  execute,  as 
in  a  well  ordered  chorus,  whatever  part  he 
shall  think  proper  to  assign  them." 

•«  Supposing,"  replied  Pericles,  "  the  people 
of  Athens  were  at  present  in  such  a  state  as 
might  dispose  them  to  obedience,  what  way 
shall  we  take  to  rouse  them  to  an  imitation  of 
our  ancestors,  that,  with  their  virtues,  we  may 
restore  the  happiness  and  the  glory  of  the  times 
they  lived  in  ?" 

"  Was  it  our  desire,''  answered  Socrates, 
"  to  stir  up  any  one  to  regain  an  inheritance 
now  in  the  possession  of  another,  what  more 
should  we  need  than  to  tell  them  it  was  theirs 
by  long  descent  from  their  progenitors  1  If 
therefore,  my  Pericles,  you  wish  our  Athe- 
nians to  hold  the  foremost  rank  among  the 
virtuous,  tell  them  it  is  their  right,  delivered 
down  to  them  from  the  earliest  ages ;  and  that, 
so  long  as  they  are  careful  to  maintain  this 
pre-eminence  in  virtue,  pre-eminence  in  power 
cannot  fail  to  attend  it.  You  would  likewise 
do  well  to  remind  them,  how  highly  the  most 
ancient  of  their  forefathers  were  esteemed  and 
honoured  on  account  of  their  virtue." 

"  You  mean  when,  in  the  time  of  Cecrops, 
N  the  people  of  Athens  were  chosen  in  prefe- 
rence to  all  others,  to  arbitrate  in  the  dispute 
which  had  arisen  among  the  gods  V  l 


1  Alluding  to  (ho  fabled  contc«t  lwJtwpen  NVptano  and 
Minerva  for  the  patronage  of  A  then*,  whirh  wai  deter- 
mined by  the  Athenian*  in  favor  of  Minerva, 
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"  I  do,"  Mid  8ocrates;  «  and  I  wonld  haw 
you  go  on,  and  relate  to  them  the  birth  and  the 
education  of  Erictheus,  the  wen  in  his  tie* 
with  all  the  neighbouring  nations;  together 
with  that  undertaken  in  favour  of  the  Hen- 
elides  against  those  of  Peloponnesus.  That 
also,  in  the  days  of  Theseus,  when  our  sn- 
cestors  gained  the  reputation  of  surpassing  all 
their  contemporaries  both  in  conduct  and  cot- 
rage,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  After 
which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  to  their 
minds  what  the  descendants  of  these  heron 
have  performed  in  the  ages  just  before  at 
Show  them  the  time  when,  by  their  an 
strength  alone,  they  made  head  against  tat 
man  who  lorded  it  over  all  Asia,  and  whoa 
empire  extended  even  into  Europe  itself,  m 
far  as  Macedonia ;  inheriting  from  his  fins- 
fathers  a  formidable  army,  as  well  as  wide 
dominions,  that  had  already  made  itself  nunow 
for  many  noble  undertakings.  Tell  them  at 
other  times  of  the  many  victories,  both  by  set 
and  land,  when  in  league  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians ;  men  no  less  famous  than  themselves  oo 
the  account  of  military  courage  :  and,  although 
innumerable  have  been  the  revolutions  through- 
out the  rest  of  Greece,  wherebv  man?  han 
been  compelled  to  change  their  habitation!, 
show  them  the  Athenians  still  in  possession 
of  their  ancient  territories ;  and  not  only  so. 
but  oftentimes  made  arbiters  of  the  rights  of 
other  people,  while  the  oppressed,  on  ererr 
side,  have  had  recourse  to  them  for  protec- 
tion." 

«» When  I  think  of  these  things,  my  Socrates, 
I  marvel  by  what  means  our  republic  hath  rank 
so  low." 

«*  I  suppose,"  replied  Socrates,  «•  the  Athe- 
nians acted  in  this  respect  like  men.  who,  see- 
int?  themselves  exalted  above  the  fear  of  a 
competitor,  grow  remiss,  and  neglect  discipline, 
and  become  thereby  more  despicable  than  the 
people  whom  they  once  despised ;  for,  no 
sooner  had  our  virtue  set  us  above  the  rest  of 
our  contemporaries  but  we  sunk  into  sloth, 
which  ended,  as  you  see,  in  a  total  degeneracy." 

"  But  how  shall  we  recover  the  lustre  of  tbt 
ancient  virtue  V9 

"  Nothing  more  easy  to  point  out,"  repfied 
Socrates ;  <<  let  but  our  people  call  to  mind 
what  were  the  virtues  and  discipline  of  their 
forefathers,  and  diligently  endeavour  to  follow 
their  example,  and  the  glory  of  the  Athenian 
name  may  rise  again  as  high  an  ever !    But,  if 
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flu*  b  too  much  for  them,  let  them  copy  at 
least  the  people,  whom,  at  present,  they  are 
compelled  to  consider  as  far  above  them :  let 
them  apply  themselves  with  the  same  diligence 
to  perform  the  same  things,  and  let  them  not 
doubt  of  becoming  again  their  equals:  their 
superiors,  if  so  be  they  will  bat  surpass  them 
in  virtue." 

«  You  speak,  my  Socrates,  as  if  you  thought 
our  Athenians  at  no  little  distance  from  it. 
And,  indeed,"  continued  Pericles,  "  when  do 
we  see  them,  as  at  Sparta,  reverencing  old  age  1 
^Or,  rather,  do  we  not  see  them  showing  their 
contempt  of  it  even  in  the  person  of  a  father  ? 
Can  they  be  eipected  to  imitate  that  republic 
in  the  exercises  which  render  the  body  health- 
fill,  who  make  sport  of  those  who  do  ?  Will 
people  who  even  glory  in  despising  their  rulers, 
submit  readily  to  their  commands?  Or  will 
concord  and  unanimity  subsist  among  men, 
who  seek  not  to  help,  but  injure  one  another, 
and  bear  more  envy  to  their  fellow-citizens 
than  to  any  other  of  mankind  ?  Our  assem- 
blies, both  public  and  private,  are  full  of  quar- 
rels and  contentions,  whilst  we  harass  each 
other  with  perpetual  suits  at  law ;  choosing  by 
that  means  some  trifling  advantage,  though 
with  the  ruin  of  our  neighbour,  rather  than 
content  ourselves  with  an  honest  gain,  where- 
by each  party  might  be  equally  profited.  Tbe 
magistrate's  aim  is  altogether  his  own  interest, 
as  if  the  welfare  of  the  community  no  way 
concerned  bim.  Hence  that  eager  contention 
for  places  and  power,  that  ignorance  and  mu- 
tual hatred  among  those  in  the  administration, 
that  animosity  and  intrigue  which  prevail  among 
private  parties.  So  that  I  fear,  my  Socrates, 
lest  the  malady  should  rise  to  such  a  height, 
that  Athens  itself  must  ere  long,  sink  under  it." 

"  Be  not  afraid,  my  Pericles,  that  the  dis- 
temper is  incurable.  You  see  with  what  rea- 
diness and  skill  our  people  conduct  themselves 
in  all  naval  engagement* :  how  regular  in  obey- 
ing those  who  preside  over  their  exercises,  lead 
the  dance,  or  direct  the  chorus." 

« I  am  sensible  of  this,"  said  Pericles  :  "  and 
hence,  my  Socrates,  is  the  wonder,  that,  being 
oo  complying  on  all  such  occasions,  our  sol- 
diers, who  ought  to  be  the  choice  and  flower 
of  this  very  people,  are  so  frequently  disposed 
to  mutiny  and  disobedience." 

"The  senate  of  the  Areopagus,"  said  80- 
craies,  "  is  not  this  likewise  composed  of  per- 
sons of  the  greatest  worth  V* 
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«  Most  certainly." 

«  Where  else  do  we  see  judges  who  act  in 
such  conformity  to  the  laws,  and  honour  to 
themselves  1  Who  determine  with  so  much 
uprightness  between  man  and  man ;  or  dis- 
cbarge, with  such  integrity,  whatever  business 
is  brought  before  them  1" 

« I  cannot  reproach  them,"  said  Pericles, 
«  with  having  foiled  in  any  thing." 

« Therefore,  let  us  not  give  up  our  Athe- 
nians, my  Pericles,  as  a  people  altogether  de- 
generate." 

"  Yet  in  war,"  replied  Pericles,  «  where  de- 
cency, order,  and  obedience,  are  more  especially 
required,  they  seem  to  pay  no  regard  to  the 
command  of  their  superiors." 

"  Perhaps,"  returned  Socrates,  "  some  part 
of  the  blame  may  belong  to  those  who  under- 
take to  command  them  ?  You  hardly  know  of 
any  man,  I  believe,  pretending  to  preside  over 
a  chorus,  directing  the  dance,  or  giving  rules 
to  the  athletics,  whilst  ignorant  of  the  matter. 
They  who  take  upon  them  to  do  any  of  these 
things,  must  tell  you  where,  and  by  whom  they 
were  instructed  in  the  art  they  now  pretend  to 
teach  others ;  whereas  the  greater  part  of  our 
generals  learn-  the  first  rudiments  of  war  at  the 
head  of  their  armies.  But  I  know,  my  Peri- 
cles, you  are  not  of  that  sort  of  men  ;  but  have 
made  it  your  employment  to  study  the  military 
art ;  and  have  gone  through  all  the  exercises  so 
necessary  for  a  soldier.  In  the  memorials  of 
your  father,  that  great  man  !  I  doubt  not  your 
having  remarked,  for  your  own  advantage,  many 
of  those  refined  stratagems  he  made  use  of; 
and  can  show  us  many  more  of  your  own  col- 
lecting. These  you  study :  and  to  the  end 
that  nothing  may  be  omitted  by  one  who  hopes 
to  command  our  armies,  when  you  find  your- 
self either  deficient  or  doubtful,  you  are  not 
unwilling  to  own  your  ignorance  ;  hut  seek  out 
for  such  as  you  imagine  more  knowing ;  while 
neither  courtesy  of  behaviour,  nor  even  gifts, 
are  wanting,  whereby  to  engage  them  to  (five 
you  assistance." 

"Ah,  8ocrates!"  cried  Pericles,  interrupt- 
ing him,  "  it  is  not  that  you  think  I  have  done 
these  things,  but  wish  me  to  do  them,  that  yon 
talk  in  this  manner." 

<«  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Socrates.  "  But  to 
add  a  word  or  two  more.  You  know,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  that  Attica  is  separated  from  Boeo- 
tia  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  through  which 
the  roads  are  narrow  and  craggy,  \  ia  &*&.«& 
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access  la  our  country  fi  im  that  side,  is  both 
difficult  and  dangerous." 

•■  I  know  it,"  said  Petiole*. 

»  II  has  been  told  you  too,  I  imagine,  how 
the  Mysians  and  PiciiUana,  baring  seized  for 
themselves  several  considerable  places,  and  a 
largo  tract  of  land,  in  Ihc  territories  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  are  able,  from  [lie  advantage*  of  their 
aituation,  not  only  to  secure  their  own  liberty, 
but  willi  ibeir  light  armed  hone  greally  annoy 
their    enemies,    by    making    perpetual   inrnadj 

"  Yea,  I  bsve  heard  this,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Why  then  may  it  not  be  luppoicd,"  said 
Socrates,  "  that  if  wc  secured  thong  passes  on 
the  mountains  which  divide  us  from  It^otij, 
and  sent  there  our  youth  properly  armed  for 
making  incursions,  we  might  in  our  turn  give 
tome  annoyance  to  our  euemie.s;  while  these 
nany  raiuparta,   secured    ua 
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'■  I  agree  with  you,*'  said  Pericles,  "  this 
might  turn  to  our  advantage,  and  thai  all  you 
have  said  hath  been  much  in  the  purpose." 

•'  If  you  think  10,"  replied  Socrates,  ■  and 
thai  my  observations  may  be  of  service,  you 
have  [nulling  more  to  do  than  lo  carry  them 
into  execution.  Should  success  be  the  con- 
sequence, you,  my  friend,  will  have  the  honour, 
and  the  republic  much  gain.  If  you  fail  through 
want  of  power,  no  great  mischief  can  ensue  ; 
Athens  will  not  be  endangered  ;  nor  shall  you, 
my  Pericles,  incur  cither  shame  or  reproach, 
for  having  engaged  in  such  an  undertaking." 

VI.  Glauco.  the  son  of  Arista,  was  ao 
strongly  possessed  with  the  desire  of  governing 
the  republic,  that,  although  not  yet  twenty,  he 
was  continually  making  orations  in  the  pnpll  I 
neither  was  it  in  the  power  of  his  relations, 
however  numerous,  to  prevent  his  ciposing 
himself  to  ridicule ;  though  sometimes  the; 
would  drag  him,  hy  very  force,  from  the  Iri 
buna],  Socrates,  who  loved  him  on  the  at 
Mlint  of  Plato  and  Charmidaa,  had  alone  th 
art  to  sureeed  with  him.  For  meeting  biir 
he  aaid,  a  Your  design  then,  my  Glauco,  is  I 
be  at  the  very  head  of  our  republic  V 

■■  It  is  so,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Believe  me,"  said  Socrates,  "  a  noble  aim 
Tor,  this  once  accomplished,  and  you  becomi 
as  it  were,  absolute;  you  may  then  serve  you 
friend*,  aggrandize  your  family,  extend  th 
limits  of  your  country,  and  make  yourself  re 
nowned,  not  only  in  Athens,  but  tbioughuu 


all  Greece:  nay,  it  may  be,   your    fame  wis 

spread  abroad  among  the  moat  barbarous 
tiona,  like  another  Tbemistoclca :  while 
miration  and  applause  attend  wherever  tou  r? 

Socrates  having  thus  fired  the  imagination  of 
the  young  man,  and  secured  himself  a  nmiar- 
able  hearing,  went  on  I  '•  Bui  if  your  design  ii 
to  receive  honour  from  your  country,  you  in- 
tend to  be  of  use  to  it;  for  nothing  but  tail 
can  secure  its  applause." 

"  Undoubtedly,''  replied  Glauco. 

■  Tell  me  then,  I  entreat  you,  what  Day  hf 
the  lire!  service  you  intend  10    render  lot  re- 

Glauco  remaining  silent,  as  not  knowing 
what  lo  answer;  "I  suppose,"  said  Socnla, 
<>u  mean  to  enrich  it?  for  thai  is  ecweralij 
!  method  we  take,  when  we  intend  toisjraB- 
.■  i In-  l.uiiily  of  some  friend." 
"  This  is   indeed    my   design,"  reWraad  lbs 

"  But  the  way    to  do  this,"    said  Soot**, 


"  Tell  me  then,  I  pray  you,  whence  the  re- 
venues of  the  republic  arise,  and  what  th*y 
annually  amouut  to*,  since  I  doubt  not  of  j«r 
U:i\  in:;  ililiaeiitly  inquired  into  each  particular, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  supply  ever;  deficiency; 
and  wben  one  source  fails,  can  easily  have  n> 


point  I  never 
»  Tell    I 


nsidered." 
i  then  Duly    i 


d  Glauco.  "ihiiis  I 


rial  a 


for  I  suppose  you  intend  lo  retrench  whatever 
appears  superfluous  1" 

•'  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Glauco,  •<  that  I 
have  yet  thought  of  this  affair  any  more  lain 
of  the  other." 

•'  We  must  postpone  then  our  design  of  en- 
ncliing  die  republic  lo  another  lime."  said  So- 
ciatcs :  ••  for  I  see  not  how  a  person  tan  era* 


"  Yet  a  stale  may  be  enriched  by  the  spoil! 
of  its  enemies." 

"Assuredly,"  replied  Socrates:  "But  it) 
order  to  ibis,  its  strength  should  be  superior, 
otherwise  it  may  be  in  danger  of  losing  whaiil 
hath  already.  He,  therefore,  who  advise*  war, 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  not  only  with  th* 
forces  of  his  own  country,  bul  those  of  th* 
enemy. ;  lo  the  end,  thai   if   he    finds  snfe- 
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riority  on  hU  tide,  he  may  boldly  persist  in  his 
first  opinion,  or  recede  in  time,  and  dissuade 
the  people  from  the  hazardous  undertaking." 

« It  is  very  true,"  returned  the  other. 

« I  pray  you,  then,  tell  me  what  are  our  for- 
ees  by  aea  and  land ;  and  what  the  enemy's  ?" 

"  In  tmth,  Socrates,  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell 
yon,  at  once,  either  one  or  the  other." 

«  Possibly  you  may  have  a  list  of  them  in 
writing?  If  so,  I  should  attend  to  your  reading 
it  with  pleasure." 

«  No,  nor  this,"  replied  Glauco,  "  for  I  have 
not  yet  begun  to  make  any  calculation  of  the 
matter." 

« I  perceive  then,"  said  8ocrates,  "  we  shall 
not  make  war  in  a  short  time ;  since  an  affair 
of  such  moment  cannot  be  duly  considered  at 
the  beginning  of  your  administration.  But  I 
take  it  for  granted,"  continued  he, "  that  you 
have  carefully  attended  to  the  guarding  our 
coast* ;  and  know  where  it  is  necessary  to  place 
garrisons ;  and  what  the  number  of  soldiers  to 
be  employed  for  each :  that  while  you  are  dili- 
gent to  keep  those  complete  which  are  of  ser- 
vice to  us,  you  may  order  such  to  be  withdrawn 
a*  appear  superfluous." 

«*  It  is  my  opinion,"  replied  Glauco,  "  that 
every  one  of  them  should  be  taken  away,  since 
they  only  ravage  the  country  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  defend." . 

«  But  what  are  we  to  do  then,"  said  80- 
crates,  «  if  our  garrisons  are  taken  away  ?  How 
shall  we  prevent  the  enemy  from  overrunning 
Attica  at  pleasure  ?  And  who  gave  you  this 
intelligence,  that  our  guards  discharge  their 
duty  in  such  a  manner  ?  Have  you  been  among 
them?" 

«  No :  but  I  much  suspect  it." 

"As  soon  then,"  said  Socrates,  "  as  we  can 
be  thoroughly  informed  of  the  matter,  and  have 
not  to  proceed  on  conjecture  only,  we  will 
apeak  of  it  to  the  senate." 

•«  Perhaps,"  replied  Glauco,  "  this  may  be 
the  best  way." 

"  I  can  scarcely  suppose,"  continued  So- 
crates, <*  that  you  have  visited  our  silver  mines 
t^o  frequently,  as  to  assign  the  cause  why  they 
have  fallen  off  so  much  of  late  from  their  once 
flourishing  condition  ?" 

**  I  have  not  been  at  all  there,"  answered 
Glauco. 

•<  They  say,  indeed,"  answered  Socrates, 
« that  the  air  of  those  places  is  very  un health- 
ful ;  and  this  may  serve  for  your  excuse,  if  the 


affair  at  any  time  ahould  be  brought  under  de- 
liberation." 

« You  rally  me,  Socrates,  now,"  said  the 
other. 

«  However,"  said  Socrates,  «  I  question  not 
but  you  can  easily  tell  us  how  much  corn  our 
country  produces ;  how  long  it  will  serve  the 
city  ;  and  what  more  may  be  wanted  to  carry 
us  through  the  year,  that  so  you  may  be  able 
to  give  out  your  orders  in  time ;  that  scarcity 
and  want  may  not  come  upon  us  unawares." 

"  The  man,"  replied  Glauco,  "  will  have  no 
little  business  on  his  hands,  who  pretends  to 
take  care  of  such  a  variety  of  things." 

'*  Yet  so  it  must  be,  my  Glauco,"  said  So- 
crates :  "  you  see  even  here,  in  our  own  pri- 
vate families,  it  is  impossible  for  the  master  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  station  properly,  un- 
less he  not  only  inquires  out  what  is  necessary 
for  those  who  belong  to  him,  but  exerts  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  supply  whatever  is 
wanted.  In  the  city  there  are  more  than  ten 
thousand  of  these  families  to  provide  for ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  bestow  on  them,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  that  attention  and  care  which  is 
necessary  for  each  of  them.  I  therefore  think 
you  had  better  have  given  the  first  proof  of 
your  abilities  in  restoring  the  broken  fortunes 
of  one  in  your  own  family,  from  whence,  if 
succeeding,  you  might  afterwards  have  gone  on 
to  better  those  of  the  whole  community ;  or 
finding  yourself  unable  to  do  the  one,  thought 
no  longer  of  the  other ;  for  surely  the  absurdity 
of  the  man  is  most  apparent,  who  knowing 
himself  not  able  to  raise  fifty  pound  weight, 
shall  nevertheless  attempt  the  carrying  of  five 
thousand." 

"  But  I  make  no  doubt,"  replied  Glauco, 
"  of  my  having  been  able  to  have  served  my 
uncle,  and  that  very  considerably,  if  he  would 
have  followed  my  advice." 

"  Alas !"  returned  Socrates,  "  if  you  could 
not  to  this  hour  prevail  on  so  near  a  relation  as 
your  uncle  to  follow  your  counsel,  how  can 
you  hope  that  all  Athens,  this  very  man  too 
among  others,  should  submit  to  your  direction  ? 
Beware  then,  my  Glauco ;  beware  lest  a  too 
eager  desire  of  glory  should  terminate  in  shame. 
Consider  how  much  they  hazard  who  under- 
take things,  and  talk  on  subjects  of  which  they 
are  ignorant  Call  to  mind  those  of  your  ac- 
quaintance who  have  thus  talked  and  thus  done, 
and  see  whether  the  purchase  they  made  for 
themselves  had  not  more  of  censure  than  an- 
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jjUum  in   it;   of  e 
Conaider,  on  the  oil..,. 

they  appear,  who  have  made  themselves  mas- 
ten  of  the  point  in  question :  ar,d  when  you 
have  done  this,  I  doubt  not  your  seeing  that 
and  glory  ore  alone  the  attendants 
of  capacity  and  true  merit;  while  contempt 
ate  the  aure  reward  of  ignorance 
Ly.  If,  therefore,  you  desire  to  he 
admired  and  esteemed  by  your  country  beyond 
you  mutt  eiceed  all  others  in  the 
knowledge  of  those  things  which  you  are  am- 
bitious of  undertaking:  and  thua  qualified,  I 
dial  I  not  scruple  to  insure  youi  success,  when- 
:r  you  may  think  proper  to  preside  over  the 
ininion  wealth." 

VII.  On  the  other  hand,  having  observed 
it  Charmidas.  the  son  of  Glauco,  and  uncle 
i  the  young  man  of  whom  we  have  been 
industriously  declined  an;  office  in 
iment,  though  otherwise  a  man  of 
;,  and  far  greater  abilities  than  many  who 
at  time  were  employed  in  the  administra- 
;  Socrates  said  to  him,  »■  I  pray  you, 
Charmidas,  what  in  your  opinion  of  one,  who 
being  able  to  win  the  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  thereby  gain  honour  to  himself  and 
glory  to  his  country,  shall  nevertheless,  decline 
to  make  one  among  (he  combatants  1" 

■•  I  ihould  certainly  look  upon  him,"  said 
Charmidas,  "  as  a  very  effeminate  and  mean- 

■  And  suppose  there  may  fie  one  wfio  bath 
it  in  his  power,  by  the  wisdom  of  bin  WjBBulJ, 
to  augment  the  grandeur  of  the  republic,  and 
raise  at  the  same  time  his  own  name  to  no 
common  pitch  of  glory,  vet  timorously  refusing 
to  engage  in  business ;  should  not  this  man  be 
deemed  a  coward  1" 

"I  believe  he  ahou Id,"  replied  Charmulas; 
■'  but  wherefore  this  question  to  roe  V 

"  Because,"  said  Socrates,  "  you  aeem  to  be 
this  very  man  ;  since,  able  as  you  are.  you  avoid 
■II  employment ;  though,  as  citizen  of  Alliens, 
you  are  certainly  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  consequently,  ought  to  take  some 
■bare  in  serving  it." 

"  But  on  what  do  you  ground  your  opinion 
of  my  ability  V 

x  I  never  once   doubted    it,"  said   Socrates, 


postulated  freely    and  judiciously,  when   jsa 
thought  they  were  mistaken." 

•■  But  surely  there  is  some  difference,"  seal 
Charmidas,  ■•  between  discoursing  in  prinu 
and  pleading  your  own  callse  before  a  fail  u- 

"  And  yet,"  said  Bocratea,  a  good  inOitn'- 
tician  will  not  calculate  with  less  cisrtns-i  b.. 
fore  a  multitude  than  when  atone:  «id  bt, 
who    is  a   master  of  muaie,  not  only  fiord 

cert  with  applause  in  presence  or  the  hill  >s- 
diencc." 


>nferen« 


with 


n  they  it 


■'  But  you 

mow,  Socrates,  the  bashfulw* 

and    timidity  nature   1 

,th 

implanted,  npenla 

far  more  pow 

rfully  in 
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when  belore  a  !irri> 

assembly,  thai 

■  And  Is  it 

possibl 

aid    Socrates,  ■  that 

you,  who  are 
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n  of  euKtn  when 

you  speak  to 

oen  who 
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in  power,  anil  ma 

who  have  un 

erstand 
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hould  stand  in  iwr 

of  such   asar 

possessed  of  neither!  For,  »f- 

ter  all,  Charm 

las,  wh 

■h 

the  people  yen  ft 

most  afraid   ofl     Is 

tfx 

masons,  the  >W 

makers,  the  fullers,  the 

lafx 

urera,  the  retailed" 

Yet  these  are  the  men  who  compost  oar  as- 
semblies. But  to  converse  thus  al  your  we. 
before  people  who  hold  the  highest  tank  in  tht 
administration,  (some  of  them,  perhaps,  not 
holding  you  in  the  highest  estimation.)  and  yri 
suffer  yourself  to  be  intimidated  by  those  who 
know  nothing  of  the  business  of  the  stale,  nei- 
ther can  be  supposed  at  all  likely  to  dapiw 
you,  is,  certainly,  no  other  than  if  he.  who  wo 
perfectly  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  Irnnn;. 
should  be  afraid  of  one  who  never  handled  ■ 
file.  But  you  fear  their  laughing  at  yon!" 
"  And  do  they  not  often  laugh  at  out  wit 

"They  do,"  replied   Socrates ;  "and  so  As 


1 ill.-r: 


a  you 


verse  with  daily.  I  therefore 
«vl.  CluumiJss,  that  you  who  hire  spirit  inJ 
eloquence  sufficient  lo  reduce  even  these  1st!  to 
reason,  should  stand  in  nwe  of  such  itjnglf* 
mi i rulers  1  But  endeavour,  my  friend.  W 
know  yourself  better  ;  and  be  not  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  turn  all  their  thoughts  lo  ine 
affairs  of  others,  sud  ore.  the  meanwhile.  BtW 
it  rangers  at  heme.     ~tte  acquainted  with  itoi 


Uleu 


and  lose 


them  in 

Athena,  if  it  may  be,  n 


ofyot 


nin try  j 
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glorious!  Neither  is  it  the  commonwealth 
alone  that  shall  be  advantaged  by  them  ;  your- 
■elf,  my  Charmidas,  and  your  best  friends,  shall 
■hare  the  benefit." 

VIII.  Aristippus  being  desirous  to  retaliate 
in  kind  for  having  been  formerly  put  to  si- 
lence by  Socrates,  proposed  a  question  in  so 
artful  a  manner,  as  he  doubted  not  would  pose 
him.  Socrates,  however,  was  at  no  loss  for  an 
answer;  though  regardful  rather  of  the  im- 
provement of  his  hearers  than  the  ordering  of 
bis  speech.  The  question  was,  "If  he  knew 
any  thing  that  was  good  1" — Now,  had  it  been 
amid  of  food,  money,  health,  strength,  courage, 
.  or  any  thing  else  of  the  like  nature,  that  they 
*  wore  good,  Aristippus  could  with  ease  have 
demonstrated  the  contrary,  and  shown  that 
each,  and  all  of  them,  were  oftentimes  evil : 
bat  8ocrates  was  better  provided  with  a  reply  ; 
1  for,  knowing  with  what  eagerness  we  wish  to 
bo  relieved  from  whatever  molests  us — •«  What," 
•aid  he,  «•  Aristippus,  do  you  ask  me  if  I  know 
any  thing  good  for  a  fever  V 

"  No,  not  so,"  returned  the  other. 

«  For  an  inflammation  in  the  eye  1" 

«  Nor  that,  Socrates." 

"  Do  you  mean  any  thing  good  against  a 
famine  1" 

"  No,  nor  against  a  famine." 

"  Nay  then,"  replied  Socrates,  «  if  you  ask 
mo  concerning  a  good,  which  is  good  for  noth- 
ing, I  know  of  none  such ;  nor  yet  desire  it." 

Aristippus  still  urging  him  :  "But  do  you 
know,"  said  he,  "  any  thing  beautiful  V 

"  A  great  many,"  returned  Socrates. 

«  Are  these  all  like  one  another?" 

"  Far  from  it,  Aristippus :  there  is  a  very 
considerable  difference  between  them." 

"  But  how  can  beauty  differ  from  beauty  ?" 

"  We  want  not  many  examples  of  it,"  replied 
Socrates ;  "  for  the  same  disposition  of  the 
body  which  is  beautiful  in  him  who  runs,  is  not 
beautiful  in  the  wrestler ;  and  while  the  beauty 
of  the  shield  is  to  cover  him  well  who  wears  it, 
that  of  the  dart  is  to  be  swift  and  piercing." 

"  But  you  return/'  said  Aristippus,  "  the 
same  answer  to  this  question  as  you  did  to  the 
former." 

«  And  why  not,   Aristippus  ?  for  do  you  sup- 
pose there  can  be  any  difference  between  beau- 
.tiful  and  good  ?    Know  you  not,  that  whatever 
▼  is  bo  witiful,  is,  for  the  same  reason,  good  ?  And 
we  cm  not  say  of  any  thing, — of  virtue,  for  ex- 
ample,— that  on  this  occasion  it  is  good,  and 
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I  on  the  other,  beautiful.  Likewise,  in  describ'ng 
the  virtuous  character,  say  we  not  of  it,  *•  It  is 
fair  and  good  V*  Even  the  bodies  of  men  are 
said  to  be  fair  and  good,  with  respect  to  the 
same  purposes :  and  the  same  we  declare  of 
whatever  else  we  meet  with,  when  suited  to  the 
use  for  which  it  was  intended." 

"  You  would,  perhaps,  then  call  a  dung-cart 
beautiful  ?" 

« I  would,"  said  Socrates,  «*  if  made  proper  V 
for   the  purpose;  as   I  would  call  the  shield 
ugly,  though  made  of  gold,  that  answered  not 
the  end  for  which  it  was  designed." 

"  Possibly  you  will  say  too,"  returned  Aris- 
tippus, « that  the  same  thing  is  both  handsome 
and  ugly." 

"  In  truth  I  will,"  said  8ocrates ;  «  and  I 
will  go  still  farther,  and  add,  that  the  same 
thing  may  be  both  good  and  evil :  for  I  can 
easily  suppose,  that  which  is  good  in  the  case 
of  hunger,  may  be  evil  in  a  fever;  since  what 
would  prove  a  cure  for  the  one,  will  certainly 
increase  the  malignity  of  the  other ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  will  beauty,  in  the  wrestler, 
change  to  deformity  in  him  who  runneth.  For 
whatsoever,"  continued  he, "  is  suited  to  the  end 
intended,  with  respect  to  that  end  it  is  good  and  *( 
fair ;  and  contrariwise,  must  bo  deemed  evil 
and  deformed,  when  it  defeats  the  purpose  it 
was  designed  to  promote." 

Thus,  when  Socrates  said  that  "  beautiful 
houses  were  ever  the  most  convenient,"  he 
showed  us  plainly  in  what  manner  we  ought 
to  build.  To  this  end  he  would  ask,  <<  Doth 
not  the  man  who  buildeth  a  house  intend,  prin- 
cipally, the  making  it  useful  and  pleasant  !" 

This  being  granted,  Socrates  went  on  :  "  But, 
to  make  a  house  pleasant,  it  should  be  cool  in 
summer  and  warm  in  winter."  This  also  was 
acknowledged.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  the  building 
which  looketh  towards  the  south  will  best  serve 
this  purpose  :  for  the  sun,  which  by  that  means 
enters  and  warms  the  rooms  in  winter,  will,  in 
summer,  pass  over  its  roof.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, these  houses  ought  to  be  carried  up  to  a 
considerable  height,  the  better  to  admit  the 
winter  sun ;  whilst  those  to  the  north  should 
be  left  much  lower,  that  they  may  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  bleak  winds  which  blow  from  that 
quarter:  for  in  short,"  continued  Socrates, 
"  that  house  is  to  be  regarded  as  beautiful,  where 
a  man  may  pass  pleasantly  every  season  of  tho 
year,  and  lodge  with  security  whatever  belongs 
to  him."    Ai  for  paintings,  and  other  orna,„  . 
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he  thought  mey  rather  Impair  than  te> 
prove  our  happiness. 

With  regard  to  temples  and  than,  8oeretes 
-thought  tho  pieces  belt  fitted  lor  these  were 
'ouch  as  lay  at  aome  dfiatance  from  the  city, 
and  wet*  open  to  the  new ;  for,  when  withheld 
from  them,  we  should  pray  with  more  ardour, 
while  in  aigot  of  thoae  aaered  edifices;  and 
being  sequestered  from  the  retort  of  men,  holy 
tools  would  approach1  them  with  more  piety 
and  devotion. 

IX.  Socrates  being  once  asked, «  Whether 
he  took  courage  to  be  an  acquisition  of  our 
vwn,  or  the  gift  of  Nature !"— « I  think,"  said 
he, « that,  as  in  bodies  aome  are  more  strong, 
and  better  able  to  bear  fatigue  than  others ; 
•ten  so  among  minds,  may*  be  discerned  the 
-same  difference ;  some  of  these,  being  by  Na- 
ture endoed  with  more  -fortitude,  are  able  to 
Ace  dangers  with  greater  resolution.  For  we 
may  observe,"  continued  he,  «•  that  all  who  live 
under  the  some  laws,  and  fellow  the  same  cus- 
toms, are  not  equally  valiant  Nevertheless, 
I  doubt  not  but  education  and  instruction  may 
give  strength  to  that  gift  Nature  hath  bestowed 
on  us :  for,  from  hence  it  is  we  see  the  Thra- 
cians  and  the  Scythians  fearing  to  meet  the 
Spartans  with  their  long  pikes  and  large  buck- 
lers ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  8partans  are 
not  leas  afraid  of  the  Scythians  with  their 
bows,  or  of  the  Thracians  with  their  small 
shields  and  short  javelins.  The  same  differ- 
ence is  likewise  observable  in  every  other  in- 
stance ;  and  so  far  as  any  man  exceedeth  an- 
other in  natural  endowments,  so  may  he,  pro- 
portionably,  by  exercise  and  meditation,  make 
a  swifter  progress  towards  perfection.  From 
whence  it  fallows,  that  not  only  the  man  to 
whom  Nature  hath  been  less  kind,  but  likewise 
he  whom  sho  hath  endowed  the  most  liberally, 
ought  constantly  to  apply  himself,  with  care 
and  assiduity,  to  whatsoever  it  may  be  he 
wishes  to  excel  in."* 

Socrates  made  no  distinction  between  wis- 
dom and  a  virtuous  temperature ;  for  he  judged, 
that  he  who  so  discerned  what  things  were 
laudable  and  good,  as  to  choose  them,  what  evil 
and  base,  as  to  avoid  them,  was  both  wise 
and  virtuously  tempered.     And  being  asked, 


but  acted  contrary  to  it,  warn 

ously  tampered  1"  rife  sfi8WOT**%««  that  msj 

ought  rather  to  be  ranked  emotm;  the 

andfoolrah;  tor  that  *ll  an—  whatavai 

particular  things,  which  having;  firm 

out  of  the  various  things  possible,  thsyjsaajhsi 

to  be  wall  for  their  interest.    I  ana  of 

*1-  — — JP— W---.1J.-I    A^.Htaa      M  «M*aA 

inereiore,    aooao  KMcrarce,  *  tassi 
not  act  right,  are,  fur  that  very 
wise  nor  vuluonsty  tempeisd.1* 

Agreeable  to  this,  8ocrstes  Wool* 
"That  justice,  together  with  every 
tee,  was  wisdom;  tor  that  ml  aeatr 
being  fair  and  good,  must  beprafcrei  totema 
by  all  who  were  passioned  of  m  right  -*—*** 
ment;  but  ignorance  and  folly  eoaM 
nothing  fair  and  good ;  beeaaaayiT 


that 


»  Though  I  am  sorry  lo  lessen  the  merit  of  this  ex- 
cellent philosopher,  yet  I  cannot  hut  wish  the  render 
mtehi  are  how  mnch  more  usefully  this  su'jert  hath 
been  tfe:ii«vl  hy  a  Christian  moralist,  lu  Number  106  of 
The  jtdventurer. 


it  would  miscarry  in  their  hsssdn, 
follows,  that  aa  whatever  Is  jus* 
be  the  result  of  sound  wisdom, ; 
can  be  fair  and  just  where  virtue 
therefore,  justice,  and  'every/ 
wisdom." 

And  although  8ocratee 
ness  wss  the  very  reverse  of  wisdom,  yet  dsi 
ho  not  account  all  ignorance  madness.  Bat 
for  a  man  to  be  ignorant  of  himself  and  erect 
those  things  into  matters  of  opinion,  sefief,  or 
judgment,  with  which  he  was  totally  unac- 
quainted, this  he  accounted  a  disorder  of  he 
mind  bordering  on  madness.  He  farther  ssH, 
that «  the  vulgar  never  deemed  any  one  and, 
for  not  knowing  what  was  not  comneafr 
known ;  but  to  be  deceived  m  things  whertra 
no  other  is  deceived,  as  when  he  thinks  hua- 
self  too  tall  to  pass  upright  through  the  gates  of 
the  city,  or  so  strong  as  to  carry  the  house  ok 
his  shoulders,  in  these,  and  such  like  cases, 
they  say  at  once,  <  the  man  is  mad  f  bat  peas 
over,  unnoticed,  mistakes  that  are  less  striking. 
For,  as  they  only  give  the  name  of  love  to  that 
which  is  the  very  excess  of  the  passion,  so  they 
confine  their  idea  of  madness  to  the  very  high- 
est pitch  of  disorder  that  can  possibly  arise  hi 
the  human  mind." 

Considering  the  nature  of  envy,  he  seJs\ 
"  It  was  a  grief  of  mind  which  did  not  amu 
from  the  prosperity  of  sn  enemy,  or  the  avsfer- 
tunes  of  a  friend ;  but  it  was  the  happiness  sf 
the  last  the  envious  man  mourned  at"    And 

■  when  it  seemed  strange  that  any  one  shoes! 
grieve  at  the  happiness  of  his  friend,  8ocrttts 

[  showed  them,  u  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
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p   for  the  mind  of  mmn  to  be  to  fantastically  dia- 
=-1    paved,  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear  either  the  pains 
v    m  the  pleasures  of  another;  but  that  while  it 
-    tapered    for  no  labour  to  remove  the  first,  it 
n    Would  sicken  and  repine  on  seeing  the  other: 
_,.    tat  this/*  he  said,  "  was  only  the  punishment 
a.    of  minds  ill-formed  :    the  generous  soul  was 
r    above  such  weaknesses." 
,.        As  to  idleness,  Socrates  said  he  had  observed 
^,vvary  few  who  had  not  some  employment ;  for 
the  man  who  spends  his  time  at  the  dice,  or  in 
t    playing  the  buffoon  to  make  others  laugh,  may 
,    be  said  to  do  something:  but,  with  Socrates, 
and  such  as  these,  were  in  reality  no 
than   idlers,  since  they  might  employ 
so  much  more  usefully.     He  add- 
tn\  that  no  one  thought  himself  at  leisure  to 
eph  a  good  occupation  for  one  that  was  other- 
wits:  if  he  did,  he  was  to  much  less  excusable, 
at  ha  could  not  plead  the  want  of  employment. 
Socrates  likewise  observed,  that  a  sceptre  in 
the  hand  could  not  make  a  king  ;  neither  were 
they  rulers  in  who*e  favour  the  lot  or  the  voice 
of  the  people  had  decided,  or  who  by  force  or 
fraud  had  secured  their  election,  unless  they 
Understood  the  art  of  governing.    And  although 
sW  would  readily  allow  it  not  less  the  province 
•f  the  prince  to  command,  than  the  subjects  to 
obey,  yet  he    would  afterwards  demonstrate, 
that  the  most  skilful  pilot  would  always  steer 
the  ship  ;  the  master,  no  less  than  the  mariners, 
'  Bobmitting  to  his  direction.    "  The  owner  of 
the  farm  left  the  management  of  it,"  he  said, 
*  to  the  servant  whom  he  thought  better  ac- 
quainted than  himself  with  the  affairs  of  agri- 
culture.    The  sick  man  sought  the  advice  of 
the  physician ;  and  he,  who  engaged  in  bodily 
exercises,  the  instructions  of  those  who  had 
toost   experience.     And  whatever  there   may 
be,"    continued    Socrates,    «  requiring   either 
•hill  or  industry  to  perform  it,  when  the  man  is 
■hie,  he  doth  it  himself;  but  if  not,  he  hath 
recourse,  if  prudent,  to  the  assistance  of  others, 
since  in  the  management  of  the  distaff  a  woman 
toay  be  his  instructor :  neither  will  he  content 
himself  with  what  he  can  have  at  hand  ;  but 
inquireth  out  with  care  for  whoever  can  best 
serve  him." 

It  being  said  by  some  present,  "  that  an  ar- 
bitrary prince  was  under  no  obligation  to  obey 
good  counsel." — "  And  why  so,"  replied  So- 
crates ;  "  must  not  he  himself  pay  the  penalty 
of  not  doing  it  ?  Whoever  rejects  good  coun- 
sel commits  a  crime ;  and  no  crime  can  pass 


unpunished."  It  being  farther  said,  «  That  an 
arbitrary  prince  was  at  liberty  to  rid  himself 
even  of  his  ablest  ministers." — "He  may," 
returned  Socrates :  «  but  do  you  suppose  it  no 
punishment  to  lose  his  best  supporters  1  or  think 
you  it  but  a  slight  one  1  For,  which  would  this 
be ;  to  establish  him  in  his  power,  or  the  most 
sure  way  to  hasten  his  destruction  1" 

Socrates  being  asked,  "  What  study  was  the 
most  eligible  and  best  for  man?"  answered, 
•<  To  do  well."  And  being  asked  by  the  same 
person,  «  If  good  fortune  was  the  effect  of 
study  ?"  "So  far  from  it,"  returned  Socrates, 
"  that  I  look  upon  good  fortune  and  study  at 
two  things  entirely  opposite  to  each  other  :  for 
that  is  good  fortune,  to  find  what  we  want, 
without  any  previous  care  or  inquiry:  while 
the  success  which  it  the  effect  of  study,  mutt 
always  be  preceded  by  long  searching  and  much 
labour,  and  is  what  I  call  doing  well :  and  I 
think,"  added  8ocratet,  "  that  he  who  diligently 
applies  himself  to  this  study,  cannot  fail  of  suc- 
cess ;*  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  securing  to 
himself  the  favour  of  the  gods  and  the  esteem* 
of  men.  They,  likewise,  most  commonly  ex- 
cel all  others  in  agriculture,  medicine,  the  bu- 
siness of  the  state,  or  whatever  else  they  may 
engage  in ;  whereas  they  who  will  take  no 
pains,  neither  can  know  any  thing  perfectly,  or 
do  any  thing  well,  they  please  not  the  gods, 
and  are  of  no  use  to  man." 

X.  But  all  the  conversations  of  Socrates 
were  improving.  Even  to  the  artists  while 
engaged  in  their  several  employments,  he  bad 
always  somewhat  to  say  which  might  prove  in- 
structive.- Being  on  a  time  in  the  shop  of 
Parrhasius  the  painter,  he  asked  him,  "  is  not 
painting,  Parrhasius,  a  representation  of  what 
we  see  1  By  the  help  of  canvass  and  a  few 
colours,  you  can  easily  set  before  us  hills  and 
caves,  light  and  shade,  straight  and  crooked, 
rough  and  plain,  and  bestow  youth  and  age 
where  and  when  it  best  pleaseth  you :    and 

»  "  Since  hut  to  wish  more  virtue,  1*  to  gain :" 
He  has  virtually  attained  hi*  end,  at  the  very  time  that 
he  seems  only  busied  about  the  meant.    As  the  lerm 
E  *-(■£««.  which  Is  here  translated,  to  do  well,  tn  equi- 
vocal, and  implies  in  it  rectitude  of  condurt.  no  well  aa 
prosperity  and  success,  aa  commonly  understood  by 
theae  worda :  it  seems  to  be  chiefly,  in  respert  to  the 
first  of  these,  vis.  rectitude  of  conduct,  that  Pocrates 
here  promisee  success  to  those  who  diligently  make  it 
their  study  and  endeavour  ;  not  omitting  to  point  out 
lo  us  the  favourable  Influence  care  and  industry  com. 
monly  liave  on  whatever  we  engage  in. 
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■when  you  would  gi- 
being  able  in  lind  in  any  one  person  wl 
awers  your  idea.)  you  copy  from  many 
beautiful  in  each,  in  order  to  produce  t 
feet  form." 

»  We  do  so,"  replied  Parrhasius. 

•■  Bui  can  you  show  ui,  Psrrhasius, 
■till  more  charming, — a  mind  (hot  is 
amiable,  affable,  friendly  !     Or  is  this 
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iii  perfect  beauty,  [  ■ 


to!" 


'  otherw 


tnilable,  my  Socrates,  when  ii  hath  neither  co- 
lour, proportion,  noi  any  of  the  qualities  oJ' 
those  thing*  you  mentioned,  whereby  ii  mieln 
be  brought  within  the  power  of  the  pencil!    In 


.byn 


regard    each 

:   frequently  observed,"    re- 
■  something  V 


other  with  looks 

'•Nothing    ma 
plied  Porrhasiue. 

"  The  eyes,  then,  discover 

11  Most  undoubtedly." 

■  And,  in  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of 
friends,  is  the  countenance  nf  him  who  is  anir- 

UttnM  thont  the  matter  !" 

-  Fat  otherwise,  Socrates  :  for  he  who  »  so- 
licitous, hath  a  countenance  all  cheerful  nrs* 
and  joy,  on  the  prosperity  of  a  friend  ;  pensive 
and  dejected,  when  this  friend  is  in  affliction." 

••  And  can  this  also  be  represented  1" 

«  Certainly." 

"  Likewise,  where  there  is  any  thing  noble 
■nd  libera!  ;  or  illiberal  and  mean  ;  honest,  pru- 
dent, modest;  bold,  insolent,  or  sordid;  are 
any  of  these  to  be  discovered  in  the  couiiti-nnui-e 
and  demeanour  of  a  man,  when  ho  sits,  stands. 


"And  imitated!" 

"  Imitated,  no  doubt  of  it." 

"  And  which  yields  the  most  pleasure,  Par- 
jhasius — the  portrait  of  him  on  whose  counte- 
nance the  character*  of  whatever  is  good,  vir- 
tuous and  ;ni]i,ihi!f,  nn-  ini|'ri-s*p'il  -  or  his,  who 
wears  in  his  face  all  the  marks  of  a  base,  evil, 
and  hateful  disposition  ?" 

"Truly,"  returned  Parrhasius,  "the  differ- 
ence is  too  grout,  my  Socrates,  to  admit  of  any 
comparison." 

Entering  another  time  into  the  shop  of  Clitn 
the  statuary,  ho  said  to  him :  "  t  marvel  not, 
my  Clito,  at  your  being  able  to  mark  out  to  us 
even  the  difference  between  the  racer  and  tho 


wrestler,  the  pane rn 

dust  and  alsdindii 

hnt ye* 

statues  are  icry  m 

■> !   Tell  me,  I  pray 

by  wist 

mrsns  you  effect 

its!" 

Clito  hesitating 

u  ■!  t  Ian  how 

10  rqJi: 

Socrates  went  on : 

-But.  perhaps. jo 

j  are  par- 

Lirularly    careful   to  imitate    persons 

si.-    ITT 

living  i  and  that  la 

the  reason  why  jo 

ir  state* 

"  It  is,"  returned  t'lito. 

"Then  you  have  certainly  remarked,  ud 
that  with  no  little  el  seines*,  the  natural  <Sv 
sition  of  all  the  parts,  in  all  the  difierent  pos- 
tures of  the  body  :  for,  whilst  sonic  of  tin 
are  citciiileJ,  others  remain  bent;  when  tbtt 
is  raised  above  its  natural  height,  this  sinks  be- 
low it  ;  these  are  rclaied.  and  those  sguo  con- 
tracted, to  give  the  greater  force  U  lie  medita- 
ted blow  ;  and  the  more  these  sort  of  thincs 
ore  attended  to,  the  nearer  you  approach  t> 
human  life." 

•  You  are  right,  my  Socrates." 

"  But  it  undoubtedly  give*  us  the  greats* 
pleasure  when  we  sea  the  passions  of  men,  ■ 
well  as  their  actions,  represented  I" 

■•  Undoubtedly." 

"  Then  the  countenance  of  the  tomBsttnl 
going  to  engage  the  enemy,  must  be  menseins 
and  full  of  lire;  that  of  the  conqueror,  si! «nc- 
plocencv  and  joy  1" 

■  They  must*' 

"Therefore,"  concluded  Socrates,  -  be  will 
ever  be  deemed  the  best  sculptor,  whose  aims) 
best  eipress  the  inward  workings  of  the  mind.' 

Socrates  entering  the  shop  of  PisuK  the 
armourer,  was  shown  wmc  corslets  thai  wets 
thought  well  made. 

"I  cannot  but  admire,"  said  Socrates,  *dw 
contrivance  of  those  things  which  so  well  con* 
that  part  of  the  body  which  most  wants  de- 
fending, and  yet  leave  the  hands  and  arms  M 
liberty.  But  loll  us,  Pistias,  why  yon  « 
your  armour  so  much  dearer  than  atij  ouV 
when   it  is  neither  better  tempered,   strong! 

"I  o 


"  But  how  are  we  to  find  out  this  proportioa. 
■lias!  Not  by  weight  or  measure ;  for  «s 
u  make  for  different  people,  the  weight  sat 
I  siie  must  likewise  dilfer,  or  they  will  w< 
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«  And  ire  yon  tware  that  all  bodies  are  not 
justly  proportioned!" 

« I  am." 

«  How  can  yoo  make  a  well-proportioned 
suit  of  arms  for  an  ill-proportioned  body  V 

« I  make  it  fit;  and  what  fits  is  well-propor- 
tioned." 

"  Then  you  are  of  opinion,  that  when  we 
declare  any  thing  well-proportioned,  it  must  be 
in  reference  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed: as  when  we  say  of  this  shield,  or  this 
cloak,  it  is  well-proportioned,  for  it  fits  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  made  ?  But  I  think," 
added  Socrates,  "  there  is  still  another  advan- 
tage, and  that  no  small  one,  in  having  arms 
made  to  fit  the  wearer." 

"Pray,  what  is  that?" 

« Armour  which  fits,"  replied  Socrates, 
«  doth  not  load  the  wearer  so  much  as  that 
which  is  ill  made,  although  the  weight  may  be 
the  same:  for  that  which  doth  not  fit  hangs 
altogether  upon  the  shoulders,  or  bears  hard 
upon  some  other  part  of  the  body  ;  and  be- 
comes, thereby,  almost  insupportable ;  whereas 
the  weight  of  that  which  is  well  made,  falls 
equally  on  all; — the  shoulders,  breast,  back, 
loins  ; — and  is  worn  with  ease,  not  carried  as  a 
burthen. 

«  It  is  for  this  very  same  reason,"  said  Pis- 
tias, «  that  I  set  such  a  value  on  those  I  make : 
nevertheless,  my  Socrates,  there  arc  who  pay 
more  regard  to  the  gilding  and  carving  of  their 
anna  than  to  any  other  matter." 

«  And  yet,"  answered  Socrates,  «  these  peo- 
ple will  make  but  a  bad  bargain  with  all  their 
gilding  and  various  colours,  if  they  buy  such 
arms  as  do  not  sit  easy.  But,"  continued  So- 
crates," since  the  position  of  the  body  is  not 
always  the  same,  being  sometimes  stooping  and 
sometimes  erect,  how  can  the  arms,  that  are 
made  with  such  exactness,  be  at  all  times 
easy?" 

«  Neither  can  they,"  replied  the  other. 

"  You  think  then,  Pistias,  the  arms  which 
•re  well  made  are  not  those  which  are  exact, 
or  sit  close  to  the  body,  but  give  the  least  trou- 
ble to  him  who  wears  them  1" 

«  You  think  so,"  said  Pistias ;  "  and  have 
certainly  taken  the  matter  right." 

XI.  There  was  a  courtezan  at  Athens,  called 
Theodota,  of  great  fame  on  the  account  of 
her  many  lovers.  It  being  mentioned  in  com- 
pany that  her  beauty  surpassed  all  description, 
that  painters  came  from  all  parts  to  draw  her 


picture,  and  mat  one  was  now  gone  to  her 
lodgings  for  that  very  purpose, — "  We  should 
do  well,"  said  Socrates,  "  to  go  ourselves  and 
see  this  wonder,  for  we  may  then  speak  with 
more  certainty  when  we  speak  from  our  own 
knowledge,  and  do  not  depend  on  the  report  of 
others." 

The  person  who  first  mentioned  this  second* 
ing  the  proposal,  they  went  that  instant  to  the 
lodgings  of  Theodota,  and  foun4  her,  as  waa 
said,  sitting  for  her  picture.  The  painter  be- 
ing gone,  Socrates  said  to  those  who  came 
along  with  him :  "  What  say  you,  sirs,  which 
of  the  two  ought  to  think  themselves  the  moat 
obliged :  we  to  Theodota  for  the  sight  of  so 
much  beauty  ;  or  she  to  us,  for  coming  to  see 
it  ?  Now,  if  the  advantages  of  showing  her- 
self are  found  to  be  altogether  on  her  side, 
then  certainly  is  she  indebted  to  us  for  this 
visit ;  if  otherwise,  indeed,  we  must  thank  her." 

The  reasonableness  of  what  was  said  being 
assented  to  by  the  rest,  Socrates  proceeded—- 
"  The  praises  we  bestow  at  present,  ought  not 
even  these  to  be  had  in  some  estimation  by 
Theodota?  But  when  we  come  to  blane 
abroad  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  what  manifold 
advantages  may  not  arise  to  her  from  it !  while 
all  our  gain  from  the  sight  of  so  many  charms 
can  terminate  in  nothing  but  fruitless  longing! 
We  take  our  leave  with  hearts  full  of  love  and 
anxiety,  and  are  henceforth  no  other  than  so 
many  slaves  to  Theodota,  with  whom  she  has 
no  more  to  do  than  to  show  them  her  plea- 
sure !" 

«  If  this  is  the  case,"  replied  Theodota,  "  I 
am  to  thank  you  for  coming  to  see  me." 

Socrates,  during  this  conversation,  had  ob- 
served how  sumptuously  she  was  adorned,  and 
that  her  mother  was  the  same ;  her  attendants, 
of  whom  there  was  no  small  number  expen- 
sively clothed,  and  all  the  furniture  of  her 
apartment  elegant  and  costly :  he  therefore 
took  occasion  from  thence  to  ask  her  concern- 
ing her  estate  in  the  country  ;  adding,  it  must 
of  necessity  be  very  considerable  ? 

Being  answered,  "  she  had  not  any." 

«  You  have  houses  then,"  said  he,  « in  the 
city,  and  they  yield  you  a  good  income  ?" 

"  No,  nor  houses,  Socrates." 

"  You  have  certainly  many  slaves,  then, 
Theodota,  who  by  the  labour  of  their  hands 
supply  you  with  these  riches  ?" 

«<So  far,"  replied  Theodota,  "from  having 
many,  that  I  have  not  one." 
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■  But  whence  then,"  raid  Socrates, 


a  From  my  friends,"  returned  Tbeodota. 

•>  A  fair  possession,  trulj !"  replied  So- 
erales ;  "  and  a  herd  of  friends  ire  find  to  be 
n  far  better  thing  (ban  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a 
herd  of  cattle.  But  tell  me,  pray,  do  you  trait 
fortune  lo  bring  these  friends  home  to  you,  at 
tii.-  -  fall  by  chance  into  the  spider's  web,  or  do 
you  employ  sot 


-But  v 
hthis 


,   Socrates,  shall  I  be  furnished 


■■  Vou  may  ptoc 

•  raid  Socr 

tea,' 

with 

far  greater 

•utba 

i  the 

spider  her 

reb. 

Tw 

see  how  th 

s  little 

her  prey,  h 

tigs  her  nets 

in  tin'  air, 

n  order  (o 

L'lilnrmif  il 

"  You  ad 

that 

ficial  new,' 

said  Theodt 

la,  "  in  ord 

rto 

catch 

lal" 

(ot  so  neither,"  returned  Socrates  ;  '■  il  is 
>  a  little  leu  openly  lo  work  in  a 
pursuit  of  such  impurtance.  You  aco  what 
varioua  aria  are  employed  by  men  to  hunt  down 
bares,  which,  after  all,  are  of  little  value.  As 
these  are  known  to  feed  chiefly  in  the  night, 
they  provide  dogs  to  find  them  out  at  that  sea- 
son :  and  ns  they  lie  concealed  in  the  day,  the 
•harp-scented  bound  is  employed  lo  trace  them 
up  to  their  very  forms;  being  swift  of  foot, 
the  greyhound  |s  |el  loose  upon  them,  as  more 
swift  of  foot  than  they  ;  and,  lest  all  this 
should  nut  be  sufficient  for  tile  purpose,  they 
spread  nets  in  the  paths  to  catch  and  entangle 

"Very  well,"  replied  Theodota;  "  but  what 
art  shall  1  make  use  of  to  catch  frienda  ?" 

■  Instead  of  the  hunter's  dog,"  said  tTffltl'] 
"  you  must  sit  *iniel"nly  to  lind  out  those  who 
■re  rich  and  well-pleased  with  beauty,  whom 
afterwards  they  shall  force  into  your  toils." 

"And  what    are    my  loilst"  replied  Thco- 

"  Yon  are  certainly  mistrens  of  many,"'  said 
Socrates,    "  and  those  not  a  little  entangling. 
Whit  think  yon  of  that  form  of  yours,  Theo- 
dnta,  accompanied   as  it  is  with  a  wit  so  j 
ins,  as  shows  you  at  once  what  will  be 
for  your  advantage  ?      It  ia  this  which   di 
the  gljnc»,  tunea  the  tongue,  and  supplies  it 
with  all  ilie  sbows  of  courtesy  and    kindr 
It  is  this  which   teaches  you   lo  receive  with 
transport    him  who    assiduously    courts   your 
favour,  and  acorn  such  as  show  you  no  regard, 


If  jour  friend  is  aiek.  you  (pare  for  DO  pains  in 

ur  attendance  upon  him  ;  you  rejoice  in  all 
joy,  and  give    every  proof  of  having  bs- 

wed  your  heart  on  him  who  seems  to  hits 

>en  his  to  you.  In  short,  I  make  no  doebt 
of  your  being  well  versed  in  all  lha  aru  of 
:ment,  and  dare  venture  to  say,  the  friendi 
you  have,  if  true,  were  not  gained  bycompb- 
s,  but  substantial  proofs  of  kindness." 
Jut,"  said  Tbeodota,  "  t  never  praeuar 
any  of  the  arts  you  mrution." 

"  And  yet,"  answered  Socrates,  -'wme 
manegement  is  necessary,  since  a  friend  ia  a 
sort  of  prey  that  is  neither  to  be  calchrd  rur 
kept  by  force ;  a  creature  no  otherwise  u  be 
taken  and  tamed,  but  by  showing  it  kitidim, 
and  communicating  (o  il  pleasure." 

■■  You  say  right,  Socratea  ;  but  why  will  Joo 
not  help  me  lo  gain  friends  !" 

"  And  so  I  will,"  said  Socrates,  "if  you  cam 
find  out  how  to  persuade  me  to  il." 

"  Bui    what  way  must    I  take  to  penaadt 

■•Do  you  ask  that'"  returned  SneriMa: 
"  You  will  find  out  the  way,  Tbeodota.  if  yea 
want  my  assistance," 

•'  Then  come  lo  me  often." 

Socrates,  still  joking  with  her,  said  laot;b- 
ing : — "  But  it  is  not  so  easy  for  me  to  find 
leisure :  I  have  much  business  both  iu  [sialic 
and  private,  and  have  my  friends  too.  as  wefl 
aa  yon,  who  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  aWal 
night  or  day,  hut  employ  against  me  the  very 
charma  and  incantations  that  I  formerly  tsngtt 

"  You    are     then    acquainted     with    time 

"Verily!"  relumed  Socrates;  "for  wan 
else  can  you  suppose,  Theodots,  ene»pd 
Apollodorus  and  Anlisthenes  lo  be  alwiv* 
with  me?  Or  Cebes  and  Simmiaa  to  ka» 
Thrbes  for  my  company,  but  the  chuma  I 
speak  of!"  ■ 


i-  |>™f  n-liirl)  EuriTdtj;;..' 
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«  Communicate  these  charms  to  me,"  said 
Theodota,  "  and  the  first  proof  of  their  power 
shall  be  upon  you." 

«  But  I  would  not  be  attracted  to  you,  Theo- 
dota ;  I  would  rather  you  should  come  to  me." 

"  Give  me  but  a  favourable  reception,"  said 
Theodota,  "  and  I  will  certainly  come." 

"  So  I  will,"  replied  Socrates,  «  provided  I 
have  then  no  one  with  me  whom  I  love  better." 

XII.  Socrates  having  taken  notice  how  very 
awkward  Epigenes,  one  of  his  followers,  was 
in  all  his  actions,  and  that  he  was  moreover 
of  a  sickly  constitution,  both  which  he  attri- 
buted to  a  neglect  of  those  exercises  which 
make  so  large  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  *  he 
reproved  him  for  it,  saying,  «  How  unbecom- 
ing it  was  in  him  to  go  on  in  such  a  manner !" 
Epigenes  only  answered,  "  He  was  under  no 
obligation  to  do  otherwise." 

"  At  least  as  much,"  replied  Socrates,  "  as 
he  who  hath  to  prepare  for  Olympia.  Or  do 
you  suppose  it,  Epigenes,  a  thing  of  less  con- 
sequence to  fight  for  your  life  against  the  ene- 
mies of  your  country,  whenever  it  shall  please 
our  Athenians  to  command  your  service,  than 
to  contend  for  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  1 
How  many  do  we  see,  who,  through  feebleness 
and  want  of  strength,  lose  their  lives  in  battle; 
or,  what  is  still  worse,  save  themselves  by 
some  dishonourable  means  !  How  many  fall 
alive  into  the  enemy's  hand,  endure  slavery  of 
the  most  grievous  kind  for  the  remainder  of 
their  days,  unless  redeemed  from  it  by  the  ruin 
of  their  families !  Whilst  a  third  procures 
himself  an  evil  fame ;  and  the  charge  of  cow- 
ardice is  given  to  imbecility.  But,  perhaps, 
Epigenes,  you  despise  all  the  ills  which  at- 
tend on  bad  health,  or  account  them  as  evils 
that  may  easily  be  borne  1" 

«<  Truly,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  think  them 
rather  to  be  chosen,  than  so  much  fatigue  and 
labour  for  the  purchase  of  a  little  health." 

*•  It  may  be,  then,"  answered  Socrates,  "  you 

tlnself  in  the  habit  of  an  old  woman,  and  covering  his 
head  with  a  veil,  set  out  in  the  evening  from  Megara  ; 
and  arriving  in  the  night-time  at  the  house  of  Socrates, 
avid  till  the  next  evening  with  him,  and  then  returned 
ia  the  same  manner ;  so  much  stronger  was  his  aflec- 
doa  than  the  fear  of  death.  And  when,  to  friends  like 
tbase,  we  may  still  add  many  others,  Plato,  Cherephon, 
Crito.  and  to  mention  no  more,  our  amiable  Xenophon — 
almost  all  of  them  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  best  men  of 
their  age — who  can  suspect  the  virtue  of  Socrates  ;— 
Who  can  doubt  his  bein ;  a  happy  mun  ! 

•  No  slaves  were  allowed  10  anoint,  or  perform 
■zeroises  ia  the  Palestra.— Po tt.  Antiq. 


equally  contemn  all  the  advantages  arising 
from  a  contrary  complexion ;  yet,  to  me,  they 
seem  to  be  many  and  great ;  since  he  who  ia 
possessed  of  a  good  constitution,  is  healthful, 
strong,  and  hardy,  and  may  acquit  himself  with 
honour  on  every  occasion.  By  the  means  of 
this  he  ofttimes  escapes  all  the  dangers  of  war ; 
he  can  assist  his  friends,  do  much  service  to 
his  country,  and  is  sure  of  being  well  received 
wherever  he  shall  go.  His  name  becomes  il- 
lustrious: he  makes  his  way  to  the  highest 
offices;  passes  the  decline  of  life  in  tranquillity 
and  honour ;  and  leaves  to  his  children  the  lair 
inheritance  of  a  good  example.  Neither  ought 
we  to  neglect  the  benefits  arising  from  military 
exercises,  though  we  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  perform  them  in  public,  since  we  shall  find 
ourselves  not  the  less  fitted  for  whatever  we 
may  engage  in,  from  having  a  constitution 
healthful  and  vigorous :  and  as  the  body  must 
bear  its  part,  it  imports  us  much  to  have  it  in 
good  order ;  for  who  knoweth  not,"  continued 
Socrates, "  that  even  there — where  it  seems  to 
have  least  to  do— who  knoweth  not  how  much 
the  mind  is  retarded  in  its  pursuits  after  know- 
ledge, through  indisposition  of  the  body;  so 
that  forgetfulness,  melancholy,  fretful  new,  and 
even  madness  itself,  shall  sometimes  be  the 
consequence,  so  far  as  to  destroy  even  the  very 
traces  of  all  we  have  ever  learned.  But  he 
whose  constitution  is  rightly  tempered,  need 
fear  none  of  these  evils;  and,  therefore,  he 
who  hath  a  just  discernment  will  choose  with 
pleasure  whatever  may  best  secure  him  from 
them.  Neither  doth  an  inconsiderable  shame 
belong  to  the  man  who  suffers  himself  to  sink 
into  old  age,  without  exerting  to  the  utmost 
those  faculties  nature  hath  bestowed  on  him ; 
and  trying  how  far  they  will  carry  him  towards 
that  perfection,  which  laziness  and  despondence 
can  never  attain  to ;  for  dexterity  and  strength 
are  not  produced  spontaneously." 
/  XTII.  A  certain  man  being  angry  with  an- 
other for  not  returning  his  salutation,  Socrates 
asked, "  Why  was  he  not  enraged  when  he  met 
one  who  had  less  health  than  himself,  since  it 
would  not  be  more  ridiculous,  than  to  be  angry 
with  one  who  was  less  civil  V 

Another  bemoaning  himself  because  he 
could  not  relish  his  food;  "There  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  for  this  complaint,"  answered 
Socrates ;  » fast  often.  By  this  means  yon 
will  not  only  eat  more  pleasantly,  but  likewise 
better  your  health,  and  save  your  money." 


I 


Wh> 


Another  wm^ornmf  that  a^waeer  which 
by  hU  house  we*  towsjm  to  drink;  "Yoo 
•re  locky,  however,"  arid  Socrates,"  in  having 
«  bath  that  reedy  prepared  for  yon." 

«  But  it  is  too  cold  to  bathe  in,"  replied  the 
ether. 

«  Do  yoar  dotneetwe  ootnplam  of  it  when 
they  drink  or  be  the!" 

«  80  mr  from  it,"  answered  the  bob,  «  that 
it  is  often  my  wonder  to  aee  with  what  plea- 
sure they  aee  it  for  both  theee  parpooea," 

« Which  do  yon  account,"  eeid  Becratee, 
-the  warmest;  thin  water  yon  apeak  ct,  or  that 
in  the  temple  of  Eeculapiue  ! n 

"O!  that  in  the  temple,"  replied  the  other. 

-And  how  is  it,"  osid  Socrates, « that  yon 
do  not  perceive  yourself  more  ftoward  and 
harder  to  please,  not  only  than  your  own  ser- 
vants, bat  even  people  who  are  eick  Y* 

Socrates  feeing  one  beat  hie  servant  immo- 
derately, asked  him, «  What  offence  the  man 
had  committed  f " 

« I  beat  him,"  replied  the  other, «  because 
he  is  not  only  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton,  bat 
avaricious  and  idle." 

«  You  do  well,"  said  Socrates ;  «  but  judge 
for  yourself  which  deserves  the  most  stripes, 
your  servant  or  you." 

Another  dreading  the  length  of  the  way  to 
Olympia ;  Socrates  asked  him,  "  What  he  was 
afraid  of  1  For  is  it  not  your  custom,"  said  he, 
« to  walk  up  and  down  in  your  own  chamber, 
almost  the  whole  day  1  You  need  therefore 
but  fancy  you  are  taking  your  usual  exercise 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  dinner  and 
supper,  and  you  will  find  yourself,  without  much 
fatigue,  at  the  end  of  your  journey ;  for  you 
certainly  walk  more  in  five  or  six  days,  than  is 
sufficient  to  carry  you  from  Athens  to  Olym- 
pia. And  as  it  is  pleasanter  to  have  a  day  to 
spare,  than  to  want  one,  delay  not,  I  advise 
you ;  but  set  out  in  time,  and  let  your  haste 
appear,  not  at  the  end,  but  the  beginning  of 
your  journey."  * 

«  A  certain  person  complaining  of  being  tired 
with  travelling,  Socrates  asked,  « If  he  had 
carried  any  thing  1" 

«  Nothing  but  my  cloak,"  replied  the  other. 

«  Was  you  alone  1"  said  Socrates. 

«  No ;  my  servant  went  along  with  me." 
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«  And  did  ha  emry  afcy  ffchnjr 
«  Yea,  eertemly,  ha  carried  aH  I 

«  And  how  did  he  boar  tha  joarney  1* 

"Much  better  than  L*» 

«  What,  if  yon  had  coined  to  ImTthen?  hew 
then!" 

«I  could  not  have  dona  it,"  repttsd  mt 
other. 

«  What  a  shame,"  said  Boarntea, *»  for  a  mm 
who  hath  gone  through  all  his  si  Hisses  est  ■ 
ha  able  to  hear  as  much  fhtiga*)  ae  his  servant  T 
P""XIV.  It  being  generally  tha  custom,  what 
they  met  together,  for  every  una  lo  brag 
Ilia  own  supper;9  6ocretoo  obaarved,  mat 
(whilst  some  of  them  took  ouch  cart  of 
serves,  as  to  have  morn  than  was 
others  were  compelled  to  be  content  wim 
He,  therefore,  eo  ordered  the)  inaflnn,  that  aw 
small  portion  of  him  who  brought  hum  shsall 
be  offered  about  to  all  tha  company  in  such  a 
manner,  that  no  one  could,  civilly,  reran  to 
partake  of  it;  nor  exempt  himself  pomaemg  an 
like  with  what  he  brought:  by  whkh  nsjansa 
greater  equality  was  preserved  among  awn. 
There  was  also  this  farther  advantage  artang 
from  it ;  the  expenses  of  the  table  wen  con- 
siderably abridged :  for  when  they  saw,  met 
whatever  delicacy  they  brought  thither,  tbf 
whole  company  would  have  their  shore  of  it, 
few  choee  to  be  at  the  cost  to  procure  it:  and 
thus  luxury  was  in  some  degree  put  a  stop  ts 
in  these  entertainments. 

Having  observed  at  one  of  these  ineetiam, 


>  Many  of  the  circumstance!  bera  mentioned  seem  as 
If  they  should  not  be  so  much  considered  as  things 
spoken  by  Socrates,  as  Socrates ;  but  by  Socrates  whom 
Xenopbon  most  tenderly  loved. 


*  The  feasts  or  entertainments  of  the  Grades*,* 
of  different  sorts.  Inthr  prtmiliiiiieaie.iiiliiisiiisiisn 
were  seldom  made  bat  on  the  festivals  of  their  gees; 
for  it  was  not  customary  with  them  to  indulge  is  tat 
free  use  of  wine,  or  delicacies,  unless  tbey  did  a  ee  s 
religious  account  Aftenrard*,wheaa 
of  living  was  introduced,  they  hsd  1 
entertainments,  of  which  the  marriage  em^ertsissjsst 
was  one.  Of  the  other  two,  one  was  provided  at  the 
sole  eipense  of  one  person;  the  other  was  made  at  tat 
common  expense  of  all  present.  Hitfaer  also  smy  be  re- 
ferred those  entertainments  wherein  some  of  tnegsessj 
contributed  more  thsn  their  proportion ;  and  that  < 
(which  is,  I  believe,  whet  Socrates  had  in  this 
more  particularly  in  his  eye,)  in  which  k  was  the  < 
torn  for  sny  man,  after  he  hsd  provided  his 
(the  Grecian's  best  meal)  to  put  it  in  a  basket,  aad  ft 
and  eat  it  In  another  man's  house. — Pmtt.  Jlmtif. 

The  Greek  name  for  an  entertainment  defined  by 
Plutarch,  M  a  mixture  of  seriousness  and  mirth,  dis- 
courses and  actions.** 

They  who  forced  themselves  into  other  men's  enter* 
tainments  were  called  flies;  s  general  name  of  ?epr»sts 
for  such  as  insinuated  themselves  lato company  when 
they  were  not  welcome. 
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a  young  man  who  ate  his  meat  without  any 
bread ;  and  the  discourse  taming  at  that  time 
on  the  cause  why  this  or  that  person  had  pro- 
cured to  themselves  some  particular  appellation. 
— "  Can  you  tell  me,  sirs,"  said  8ocrates( "  why 
they  call  a  man  a  gormandizer,  since  not  one 
of  us  here  but  takes  part  of  whatever  is  set  be- 
fore him;  and  therefore  we  cannot  suppose 
this  to  be  the  reason  1" 

"  I  suppose  it  cannot,"  replied  one  of  the 
company. 

"  But,"  continued  Socrates,  "  when  we  see 
any  one  greedily  swallowing  down  his  meat 
without  mixing  any  bread  with  it,  may  we  not 
call  this  man  a  gormandizer  ?  For,  if  other- 
wise, I  know  not  where  we  shall  meet  with 
one."  And  being  asked  by  another  who  was 
present,  What  he  thought  of  him  who  ate  a 
little  bread  to  a  great  deal  of  meat!  "The 
same,"  answered  Socrates,  "  as  I  did  of  the 
other;  and  while  the  rest  of  mankind  suppli- 
cate the  gods  to  find  them  plenty  of  corn,  these 
men  must  pray  for  an  abundance  of  the  well- 
mixed  ragout" 

The  young  man  whom  this  discourse  glanced 
at,  suspecting  it  was  meant  for  him,  thought 
proper  to  take  a  little  bread,  but,  at  the  same 
time  continued  to  cram  down  his  meat  as  for- 
merly ;  which  Socrates  observing,  called  to  one 
who  sat  near  him,  to  take  notice  "  whether  his 
neighbour  ate  his  meat  for  the  sake  of  the 
bread,  or  his  bread  for  the  sake  of  the  meat" 

At  another  time,  seeing  a  person  dip  a  piece 
of  bread  into  several  different  sauces,  Socrates 
asked — "  whether  it  was  possible  to  make  a 
sauce  so  costly,  and  at  the  same  time  so  little 
good  as  this  person  had  made  for  himself! 
For,  as  it  consisted  of  a  greater  variety,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  its  costing  more ;  and  as 
he  had  mixed  such  things  together  as  no  cook 


ever  once  thought  of,  who  could  doubt  his 
having  spoiled  all?  Besides,"  said  Socrates, 
what  folly  to  be  curious  in  searching  after 
cooks,  if  a  man  is  to  undo  at  once  all  they  have 
done  for  us !"  Moreover,  he  who  is  accustom- 
ed to  indulge  in  variety,  will  feel  dissatisfied 
when  not  in  his  power  to  procure  it ;  but  the 
man  who  generally  restrains  himself  to  one 
dish,  will  rise  well  satisfied  from  every  table. 
He  used  also  to  say,  that  the  compound  verb, 
which  in  the  Attic  dialect  signified  to#  feast,  or 
fare  well,1  meant  to  eat ;  and  that  the  term 
well  was  added  to  express  the  eating  in  such  a 
manner  as  neither  to  disorder  the  body  nor  op- 
press the  mind ;  and  with  such  plainness  that 
the  food  could  not  be  difficult  to  come  at :  so 
that  this  Attic  verb  was  only  applicable  to  such 
persons  as  ate  with  decency  and  temperance, 
and  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  social  rational 
beings. 

» The  verb  here  mentioned  by  Socrates  Is  iD-ximH**, 
to  feast,  or  make  one  at  a  banquet,  which  comes  frost 
tuMXi'a,  a  feast  or  banquet/  Of  this  last  word  we  have 
two  etymologies ;  the  first  deduces  it  from  »v,  bene,  and 
i%4,  eibus,  because  those  who  attend  feasts  are  well  fed, 
the  second  deduces  it  from  *v  Ijci  »»,  bt%*  seee  habere,  be- 
cause those  who  attend  leasts  are  well  off;  they  find 
their  advantage  in  being  there,  from  faring  so  sumptu- 
ously and  well.  Whichever  etymology  we  admit,  the 
ingenuity  of  Socrates  remains  the  same ;  who  by  trans- 
ferring the  term  »«  In  iv*xi7t9»*%  from  its  vulgar  and 
gross  meaning  into  a  moral  and  rational  one,  has  the 
address  to  transform  a  verb  of  luxury  and  excess  Into  a 
verb  of  temperance  and  decorum.  This  method  of  con- 
veying knowledge,  by  discussing  the  meanings  of  words 
and  their  etymologies  was  much  practised  by  Socrates 
Many  instances  occur  in  this  work ;  in  particular  see 
lib.  iv.  cap.  2,  where  f«nxlyir<»«  is  etymologized.  Pla- 
to wrote  an  entire  dialogue,  called  Cratylua,  upon  this 
subject.  From  these  early  philosophers  the  Stoics  took 
the  practice,  as  may  be  seen  in  Cicero  de  Jfatura  Da- 
or.  and  also  Arrian,  lib.  i.  cap.  17;  where  the  learned 
editor,  Mr.  Upton,  has  fully  illustrated  bis  author,  and 
given  a  multitude  of  similar  passages.— Mr.  Harrit. 
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I.  lie  this  manner  would  8ocrates  make  him- 
self useful  to  all  sorts  of  men,  of  whatsoev- 
er employment  Indeed  no  one  can  doubt  the 
advantages  arising  from  his  conversation,  to 
those  who  associated  with  him  whilst  living ; 
since  even  the  remembrance  of  him,  when 
dead,  U  still  profitable  to  his  friends. '  Whether 
serious  or  gay,  whatever  he  said  carried  along 
with  it  something  which  was  improving.  He 
would  frequently  assume  the  character  and  the 
language  of  a  lover ;  but  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive it  was  the  charms  of  the  mind,  not  those 
of  the  body,  with  which  he  was  enamoured,  as 
the  objects  he  sought  after  were  always  such  as 
he  saw  naturally  inclining  towards  virtue.  Now 
he  thought  an  aptness  to  learn,  together  with  a 
strength  of  memory  to  retain  what  was  already 
learned,  accompanied  with  a  busy  inquisitive- 
nets  into  such  things  as  might  be  of  use  for 
the  right  conduct  of  life,  whether  as  head  only 
of  a  single  family  or  governor  of  the  whole 
state,  indicated  a  mind  well  fitted  for  instruc- 
tion, which,  if  duly  cultivated,  would  render 
the  youth  in  whom  they  were  found  not  only 
happy  in  themselves,  and  their  own  families, 
but  give  them  the  power  of  making  many  oth- 
ers the  same ;  since  the  benefits  arising  from 
thence  would  be  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
community.  His  method,  however,  was  not  the 
tame  with  all ;  but  whenever  he  found  any  who 
thought  so  highly  of  themselves  on  the  account 
of  their  talents  as  to  despise  instruction,  he 
would  endeavour  to  convince  them,  that  of  all 
mankind  they  stood  in  the  greatest  wsnt  of  it : 
like  to  the  high-bred  horse,  which  having  more 
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strength  and  courage  than  others,  might  be  made 
for  that  very  reason  of  so  much  the  more  use, 
if  properly  managed ;  but,  neglected  while 
young,  becomes  thereby  the  more  vicious  and 
unruly.  Also  those  dogs  which  are  of  the  no- 
bler kind :  these,  being  trained  to  it,  are  excel- 
lent in  the  chase ;  but,  left  to  themselves,  are 
good  for  nothing.  And  it  is  the  same,  would  he 
say,  with  respect  to  men ;  such  of  them  to  whom 
nature  hath  dealt  the  most  liberally,  to  whom 
she  hath  given  strength  of  body  and  firmness 
of  mind,  as  they  can  execute  with  greater 
readiness  and  facility  whatever  they  engage  in, 
so  they  become  more  useful  than  others,  and 
rise  to  nobler  heights  of  virtue,  if  care  is  taken 
to  give  them  a  right  turn  :  but,  this  not  being 
done,  they  excel  only  in  vice ;  and  become,  by 
the  means  of  these  very  talents,  more  hurtful 
to  society ;  for,  through  ignorance  of  their  duty, 
they  engage  in  a  bad  cause,  and  make  them- 
selves parties  in  evil  actions ;  and,  being  haugh- 
ty and  impetuous,  they  are  with  difficulty  re- 
strained and  brought  back  to  their  duty ;  so 
that  many  and  great  are  the  evils  they  occasion. 
As  to  those  men  who  relied  upon  their  riches, 
and  imagined  they  stood  in  no  need  of  instruc- 
tion, as  their  wealth  would  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply all  their  wants,  and  procure  them  every 
honour :  these  Socrates  would  endeavour  to  re- 
duce to  reason,  by  showing  how  foolish  it  was 
to  imagine  they  could  of  themselves  distinguish  ' 
between  things  that  were  useful,  and  those 
which  were  hurtful,  without  having  first  been 
shown  the  difference.  Or,  wanting  this  o<rc«t 
of  diaciunmitixut,  »AaJ\  Tanfcj  %xs^«w^^^»N.>*r 
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cause  they  could  purchase  the  things  they  had 
a  mind  to,  they  could  therefore  perform  what- 
ever would  be  to  their  advantage ;  or,  if  not, 
could  yet  live  eafe  and  easy,  and  have  all  things 
go  well  with  them.  "  Neither  waa  it,"  he  said, 
« less  absurd  in  them  to  suppose  that  wealth 
could  supply  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  make 
the  possessor  of  it  pass  for  a  man  of  abilities; 
or  at  least  procure  for  him  that  esteem  which  is 
only  acquired  by  true  merit" 

IL  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  met 
with  any  who  valued  themselves  on  account  of 
their  education,  concluding  they  were  qualified 
for  every  undertaking ;  we  see  the  method  So- 
crates took  to  chastise  their  vanity,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  Euthedemus,  sur- 
named  the  Fair. — This  young  man  having  col- 
lected many  of  the  writings  of  the  most  cele- 
brated poets  and  sophists,  was  so  much  elated 
by  It,  as  to  fancy  himself  superior  to  any  other 
of  the  age,  both  in  knowledge  and  abilities; 
and  doubted  not  to  see  himself  the  very  first 
man  in  Athens,  whatever  the  business ;  whether 
to  manage  the  affaire  of  the  state,  or  harangue 
the  people.  Being,  however,  as  yet  too  young 
to  be  admitted  into  the  public  assemblies,  his 
custom  was  to  go  into  a  bridle-cutter's  shop, 
which  stood  near  to  the  forum,  when  he  had 
any  business  depending:  which  Socrates  ob- 
serving, he  also  went  in  thither,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  friends ;  and  one  of  them  ask- 
ing, in  the  way  of  conversation,  "  Whether 
Themistocles  had  been  much  advantaged  by 
conversing  with  philosophers;  or  whether  it 
were  not  chiefly  the  strength  of  his  own  natu- 
ral talents  which  had  raised  him  so  far  above 
the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  made  them 
not  fail  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  him  when- 
ever the  state  stood  in  need  of  a  person  of  un- 
common ability  V  8ocrates,  willing  to  pique 
Euthedemus,  made  answer :  "  It  was  mon- 
strous folly  for  any  one  to  imagine,  that  whilst 
the  knowledge  of  the  very  lowest  mechanic  art 
was  not  to  be  attained  without  a  master ;  the 
science  of  governing  the  republic,  which  re- 
quired for  the  right  discbarge  of  it  all  that  hu- 
man prudence  could  perform,  was  to  be  had  by 
intuition." 

8ocrates  went  no  further  at  that  time  ;  but 
plainly  perceiving  that  Euthedemus  cautiously 
avoided  his  company,  that  he  might  not  be 
taken  for  one  of  his  followers,  he  determined 
to  attack  him  something  more  openly.  To 
this  purpose,  when  he  was  next  a\on%  w& 


him,  Socrates,  turning  to 
sent,  «  May  we  not  expect,"  said  las,  «mm 
the  manner  in  which  this  young  man  possess 
his  studies,  that  he  will  not  mil  to  apeak  ba 
opinion  even  the  very  first  time  he  appears  ia 
the  assembly,  should  there  bo  any  bssaasss  et 
importance  then  in  debate?  I  should 
too,  that  the  proem  to  his  speech,  if  he 
with  letting  them  know  that  ho  hath 
ceived  any  instruction,  moot  novo 
it  not  unpleasant  <  Bo  it  known  to  you,*  wl 
he  say,  <  O  ye  men  of  Athens  I  I 
any  thing  of  any  man :  I : 
persons  of  parts  or  experience ; 
oat  for  people  who  could  inetract  ms:  bet 
on  the  contrary,  have  steadily  pmoJetifl  in  i 
ing  all  such ;  as  not  only  holding  in 
the  being  taught  by  others,  but  osraml  Is  ban 
clear  of  every  the  least  suspicion  of  it:  bat  I 
am  ready,  notwithstandins;,  to  gjrvo  yam 
advice  as  chance  shall  anflgsal  to  me/- 
unlike  the  man,"  continued  %fflialtii  •whs 
should  tell  the  people,  while 
voices;  <It  is  true,  gentlemen,  I 
thought  of  making  physic  my  study;  I 
once  applied  to  any  one  for  inetractioa ;  and  so 
far  was  I  from  desiring  to  be  well  versed  in  this 
science,  I  even  wished  not  to  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  it :  but,  gentlemen,  be  so  kind  as  to 
choose  me  your  physician;  and  I  will  gain 
knowledge  by  making  experiments  upon  you.' " 
Every  one  present  laughed  at  the  ahsardny 
of  such  a  preface ;  and  Euthedemus,  after  this, 
never  avoided  the  company  of  Socrates:  bat 
still  he  affected  the  moat  profound  silence,  hop- 
ing* by  that  means,  to  gain  the  reputation  of  t 
modest  man.  Socrates,  desirous  to  cine  khi 
of  his  mistake,  took  an  opportunity  of  aayinj 
to  some  of  his  friends,  Euthedemus  being  pis- 
sent,  « Is  it  not  strange,  sirs,  that  while  such 
as  wish  to  play  well  on  the  lute,  or  mount  dex- 
terously on  horseback,  are  not  content  witk 
practising  in  private  as  often  as  may  be,  bet 
look  out  for  masters,  and  submit  willingly  to 
their  commands,  as  the  only  way  to  becoaet 
proficients  and  gain  fame ;  the  man  whoso  sin 
is  to  govern  the  republic,  or  speak  before  tat 
people,  shall  deem  himself  aptly  qualified  fiv 
either  without  the  trouble  of  any  previous  in- 
struction 1  Yet  surely  the  last  must  be  owned  tat 
most  difficult ;  since,  out  of  the  many  who  fiats 
themselves  into  office,  so  few  are  seen  to  sacessi 
therein ;  and  therefore  it  should  seem,  that 
diligence  and  study  are  here  the  moat  needful." 
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By  these  and  the  like  discourses,  Socrates 
disposed  the  young  man  to  enter  into  farther 
^conference,  and  give  him  a  patient  hearing. 
_Which  having  observed,  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  on  a  time  alone  into  the  bridle- 
cutter's  shop,  where  Euthedemus  then  was ; 
and  sitting  down  by  him — "  Is  it  true,"  said  he, 
«*  Euthedemus,  that  you  have  collected  so  many 
of  the  writings  of  those  men  whom  we  call 


n 
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"  Most  undoubtedly  it  is  true,"  replied  the 
other;  "neither  shall  I  give  over  collecting  till 
I  have  gained  as  many  of  them  as  I  well  can." 

M  Truly,"  said  Socrates,  •<  I  admire  you  much 
for  thus  endeavouring  to  accumulate  wisdom 
rather  than  wealth :  for  by  this,  Euthedemus, 
you  plainly  discover  it  to  be  your  opinion, 
that  gold  and  silver  cannot  add  to  our  merit ; 
whereas  we  furnish  ourselves  with  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  virtue,  when  we  thus  treasure 
up  the  writings  of  these  great  men." 

Euthedemus  was  not  a  little  pleased  with 
hearing  Socrates  speak  in  such  a  manner ;  con- 
cluding his  method  of  obtaining  wisdom  had 
met  with  approbation ;  which  8ocrates  per- 
ceiving, he  continued  the  discourse. 

«  But  what  employment  do  you  intend  to  ex- 
cel in,  Euthedemus,  that  you  collect  so  many 
books?" 

Euthedemus  returning  no  answer,  as  at  a 
Iocs  what  to  say  : 

«  You  perhaps  intend  to  study  physic,"  said 
Socrates;  "and  no  small  number  of  books 
will  be  wanting  for  that  purpose." 

"  Not  I,  upon  my  word." 

"  Architecture,  perhaps,  then  1  and  for  this 
loo  you  will  find  no  little  knowledge  necessary." 

«  No,  nor  that,"  replied  Euthedemus. 

"  You  wish  to  be  an  astrologer,  or  a  skilful 
geometrician,  like  Theo  1" 

«  Not  at  all." 

"Then  you  possibly  intend  to  become  a 
rhapsodist,  and  recite  verses ;  for  I  am  told  you 
are  in  possession  of  all  Homer's  works  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Euthedemus,  "  will 
I  do  this ;  for  however  ready  these  men  may  be 
with  their  verses,  it  doth   not   prevent   their 
being    thought    troublesome,   wherever    they 
^  come." 
'        «  Perhaps  you  are  desirous  of  that  know- 
ledge, my  Euthedemus,  which  makes  the  able 
•^  statesman  or  good  economist  ?  which  qualifies 
v   for  command,  and  renders  a  man  useful  both  to 
himself  and  others  V 


«  This,  indeed,  is  what  I  sigh  for,  and  am  in 
search  of,"  replied  Euthedemus,  with  no  small 
emotion. 

«  Verily  !"  answered  8ocrates,  "  a  noble 
pursuit :  for  this  is  what  we  call  the  royal  sci- 
ence, as  it  belongeth  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
kings.  But  have  you  considered  the  matter, 
Euthedemus,  whether  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  the  man  to  be  just,  who  hopes  to  make  any 
proficiency  therein  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Socrates ;  for  I  know  very  well, 
he  who  is  not  just  cannot  make  even  a  good 
citizen." 

"  Then  you  are  a  just  man,  Euthedemus  ?" 

« I  think  I  am,  as  much  as  any  other." 

"Pray  say,  Euthedemus,  may  one  know 
when  a  just  man  is  engaged  in  his  proper  work, 
as  we  can  when  the  artist  is  employed  in  his  V* 

«  Undoubtedly." 

"  So  that — as  the  architect,  for  example,  can 
show  us  what  he  is  doing;  so  the  just  man 
likewise  1" 

"  Assuredly,  Socrates ;  nor  should  there  be 
any  great  difficulty  in  pointing  out  what  is  just 
or  unjust,  in  actions  about  which  we  are  con- 
versant daily." 

"Suppose,  Euthedemus,  we  should  make 
two  marks ;  an  A  here,  and  a  D  there ;  under 
which  to  set  down  the  things  that  belong  to 
justice  and  injustice  ?" 

"  You  may,"  replied  Euthedemus,  *<  if  you 
think  there  wants  any  such  method." 

Socrates  having  done  this,  went  on. 

« Is  there  any  such  thing  as  lying  ?" 

«  Most  certainly." 

"  And  to  which  side  shall  we  place  it?" 

M  To  injustice,  surely." 

"  Do  mankind  ever  deceive  each  other  ?" 

«  Frequently." 

"  And  where  shall  we  place  this?" 

«  To  injustice  still." 

*  And  injury  1" 

"  The  same." 

«  Selling  those  into  slavery  who  were  born  ^ 
free  ?" 

"  Still  the  same,  certainly." 

*<  But  suppose,"  said  Socrates,  "  one  whom 
you  have  elected  to  command  your  armies 
should  take  a  city  belonging  to  your  enemies 
and  sell  its  inhabitants  for  slaves  ? — Shall  we 
say  of  this  man  he  acts  unjustly  1" 

«  By  no  means." 

«  May  we  say  he  acteth  justly  ?" 

«  We  may." 
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«  And  whet  ft  while  b»  b  carrying  on  the 
war,  he  deeeiveth  the  enemy  1" 

«He  will  do  right  by  so  doing.*9 

"May  ho  not  likewiae,  when  he  ravages 
their  country ,  eerry  off  their  com  end  their  cat- 
tle without  being  guilty  of  injootice  1w 

«  No  doubt,  Socrates ;  and  when  I  warned 
to  amy  otherwise,  I  thought  yon  confined  what 
waa  spoken  to  our  naendo  only." 

«  80  then,  whatever  we  have  hitherto  placed 
under  oar  letter  D,  may  be  carried  over,  and 
ranged  under  A 1" 

« It  may." 

«  But  will' it  not  be  nscossary  to  make  a  fur* 
thar  distinction.  Eothadenina.  and  ear*  that  to 
behave  in  anah  a  manner  to  our  enarniea  it 
jajat;  but,  to  onr  friaada,  unjust:  becanaa  to 
thaaa  laat  thn  utmost  eiaspticity  and  integrity 
fa  due!" 

«  Son  are  in  the  right,  Booatee." 

«  Bnt  how,"  aaid  Sooratoa, « if  tbisenneral, 
on  aaaingthe  courage  of  hie  troopa  begin  to 
■Ml,  ahould  make  them  habere  nash  anoouuia 
are  at  hand ;  and  by  thia  meana  remove  their 
tears  1  To  which  aide  shall  we  assign  thia 
falsehood!" 

«  I  suppose  to  justice." 

"  Or  if  a  child  refuseth  the  physic  he  stands 
in  need  of,  and  the  father  deeeiveth  him  under 
the  appearance  of  food — where  shall  we  place 
the  deceit,  Euthedemus  1" 

«*  With  the  same,  I  imagine." 

"  And  suppose  a  man  in  the  height  of  des- 
pair should  attempt  to  kill  himself;  and  his 
friend  should  come  and  force  away  his  sword ; 
under  what  head  are  we  to  place  this  act  of 
violence  1" 

"  I  should  think,  where  we  did  the  former." 

"  But  take  care,  Euthedemus,  since  it  seem- 
eth  from  your  answers  that  we  ought  not  al- 
ways to  treat  our  friends  with  candour  and  in- 
tegrity, which  yet  we  had  before  agreed  was  to 
be  done." 

"  It  is  plain  we  ought  not,"  returned  Euthe- 
demus ;  "  and  I  retract  my  former  opinion,  if 
it  is  allowable  for  me  to  do  so." 

«  Most  assuredly,"  said  Socratee ;  «  for  it  is 
tar  better  to  change  our  opinion,  than  to  per- 
sist in  a  wrong  one.  However,"  continued  he, 
« that  we  may  pass  over  nothing  without  duly 
examining  it ;  which  of  the  two,  Euthedemus, 
appears  to  you  the  most  unjust ;  he  who  de- 
ceives his  friend  wittingly,  or  he  who  does  it 
without  having  any  such  design V* 


Hi 


«  Truly ," 
tain  what  I  ehonld 
think;  for  yon  have  given 
have  hitherto  advanced,  aa  to 
vary  diflerent  to  what  I 
however,  I  will  venture  ao  far  aa  to 
man  the  moat  un joet  who  dsiaivptl 
designedly." 

"Is  it  your  opinion.  Ftsthsdaaana,  that  • 
man  moat  learn  to  be  joet  and  good,  m  all 
manner  aa  ha  •eeraeth  to  write  ami  ronJt" 

« I  believe  aa." 

«  And  which/*  said  Soerotea, «  do  ym  than 
the  moat  ignorant,  ho  who  writes  or  mail  1 
d^sigi»sdly,ofbev#hoaothtofowaa*^ 
ing  better  1" 

«  The  mat,  certamly,"  lwnttai  Boohaaamv; 
"sinoe  the  other  can  do  rial*  wlamawrhi 


« It  than  fcUowe  that  ho  who)  aaadi  mV 
design,  knowa  how  to  road  woUf  hot  6m  < 
does  not  1" 

« It  is  true." 

«  Pray  tell  me,"  eonthmod 
of  the  two  knowath  beat  what 
what  he  ought  to  do ;  he  who 
the  truth  and  deceives  designedly,  or  ha  who 
does  it  without  having  any  each  design  V* 

«  He,  no  doubt,  who  deceives  dewgnowy  " 
replied  Euthedemus. 

«  But  you  said,  Euthedemus,  that  ha  whs 
understands  how  to  read,  ia  mora  learned  that 
one  who  does  not  1" 

«I  did  so,  8ocraten;  and  it  ia  eeruuarr 
true." 

«  Then  he  who  knowa  wherein  justice  com- 
sists,  is  more  just  than  he  who  known  nommf 
of  the  matter!" 

«8o  it  seems,"  aaid  Euthedenras;  «anl  I 
know  not  how  I  came  to  eay  otherwise." 

"  But  what  would  you  think  of  the  mm, 
Euthedemus,  who,  however  willing  ha  aught 
be  to  tell  the  truth,  never  tells  yon  twice  to- 
gether the  same  thing:  bnt  if  yon  ask  ma 
about  the  road,  will  shew  yon  to-day  to  tat 
east,  and  to-morrow  to  the  west ;  and  amtt 
the  very  same  sum  amount  sometimes  to  aty, 
and  sometimes  to  a  hundred ;  what  would  yea 
say  to  this  man,  Euthedemus!" 

"  That  it  was  plain  he  know  nothing  af 
what  he  pretended  to  know." 

Socrates  still  went  on,  and  said,  «Htw 
yon  never  heard  people  called  base  and  servOs!" 

«  Frequently.' 


if 
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M  And  why  were  they  so  called  ?  for  their 
ignorance,  or  knowledge?" 

«  Not  for  their  knowledge,  certainly." 

"What  then?  for  their  ignorance  in  the 
bonnes ■  of  a  brazier  ?  building  a  house  ?.  or 
•weeping  a  chimney  ?" 

«  Nor  this,  nor  that,"  replied  Euthedemus ; 
«  for  the  men  who  are  the  most  expert  in  em- 
ployments of  this  nature,  are  generally  the  most 
abject  and  servile  in  their  minds." 

« It  should  seem  then,  Euthedemus,  these 
appellatives  only  belong  to  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  what  is  just  and  good  ?" 

«  So  I  imagine." 

«  Doth  it  not  then  follow,  that  we  ought  to 
exert  our  powers  to  the  utmost,  to  avoid  this 
ignorance,  which  debases  men  so  low  ?" 

«*  O  Socrates !"  cried  Euthedemus,  with  no 
little  emotion,  "  I  will  not  deny  to  you  that  I 
have  hitherto  believed  I  was  no  stranger  to 
philosophy,  but  had  already  gained  that  know- 
ledge so  necessary  for  the  man  who  aspires 
after  virtue.  What  then  must  be  my  concern 
to  find,  after  all  my  labour,  I  am  not  able  to 
answer  those  questions  which  most  importeth 
me  to  know?  And  the  more,  as  I  see  not 
what  method  to  pursue  whereby  I  may  render 
myself  more  capable !" 

<<  Have  you  ever  been  at  Delphos  ?" 

« I  have  been  there  twice." 

"  Did  you  observe  this  inscription  somewhere 
on  the  front  of  the  temple — Know  thyself  ?" 

«  Yes,  I  read  it" 

"  But  it  seems  scarcely  sufficient  to  have 
read  it,  Euthedemus:  did  you  consider  it?  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  admonition,  set  yourself 
diligently  to  find  out  what  you  are  ?"  * 

"I  certainly  did  not,"  said  Euthedemus; 
« for  I  imagined  I  must  know  this  sufficiently 
already  :  and,  indeed,  it  will  be  difficult  for  us 
to  know  any  thing,  if  we  can  be  supposed  at  a 
loss  here." 

«  But  for  a  man  to  know  himself  properly," 
■aid  Socrates,  « it  is  scarcely  enough  that  he 
knows  his  own  name.  He  who  desires  to  pur- 
chase a  horse,  doth  not  imagine  he  hath  made 
the  proper  trial  of  his  merit,  till  by  mounting 
him  he  hath  found  out  whether  he  is  tractable 
or  unruly,  strong  or  weak,  fleet  or  heavy,  with 
every  thing  else,  either  good  or  bad,  in  him : 
so  likewise  we  should  not  say,  he  knows  him- 

a  "  The  subject  matter,"  said  Eptctetns,  M  of  s  car- 
penter, is  wood ;  of  a  statuary,  brass ;  and  so  of  the  art 
of  living,  the  subject -matter  is,  each  person's  own  life." 


self  as  he  ought,  who  is  ignorant  of  his  own 
powers ;  or  those  duties  which,  as  man,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  him  to  perform." 

"  It  must  be  confessed,"  replied  Euthedemus, 
"  that  he  who  knoweth  not  his  own  powers 
cannot  be  said  to  know  himself." 

"  And  yet,  who  seeth  not,"  continued  So- 
crates, "  how  great  the  advantage  arising  from 
this  knowledge ;  and  what  misery  must  attend 
our  mistakes  concerning  it !  For  he  who  is 
possessed  of  it,  not  only  knoweth  himself,  but 
knoweth  what  is  best  for  him.  He  perceiveth 
what  he  can  and  what  he  cannot  do ;  he  applieth 
himself  to  the  one,  he  gaineth  what  is  neces- 
sary, and  is  happy  ;  he  attempts  not  the  other, 
and  therefore  incurs  neither  distress  nor  dis- 
appointment From  knowing  himself  he  is 
able  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  others,  and  / 
turn  them  to  his  advantage,  either  for  the  pro- 
curing some  good  or  preventing  some  evil.  ■ 
On  the  contrary,  he  who  is  ignorant  of  himself, 
and  maketh  a  wrong  estimate  of  his  own  powers, 
will  also  mistake  those  of  other  men :  he  knows 
neither  what  he  wants  or  undertakes,  nor  yet 
the  means  he  maketh  use  of:  so  that  he  not 
only  fails  of  success,  but  ofttimes  falls  into 
many  misfortunes;  while  the  man  who  sees 
his  way  before  him,  most  commonly  obtains 
the  end  he  aims  at ;  and  not  only  so,  but  secures 
to  himself  renown  and  honour.  His  equals 
gladly  attend  to  his  counsel  and  follow  his 
advice ;  and  they  who,  by  wrong  management, 
have  plunged  themselves  into  difficulties,  im- 
plore his  help,  and  found  all  their  hopes  of 
being  restored  to  their  former  ease,  on  the  pru- 
dence of  his  administration ;  while  they  who 
blindly  engage  in  business,  as  they  choose  ill, 
so  they  succeed  worse ;  nor  is  the  damage  they 
then  sustain  the  only  misfortune  they  incur ; 
but  they  are  disgraced  for  ever ;  all  men  ridi- 
culing, despising,  or  blaming  them.  Neither 
doth  it  fare  any  thing  better  with  common- 
wealths themselves,"  continued  Socrates, 
"  when  mistaking  their  own  strength,  they  en- 
gage eagerly  in  war  with  their  more  powerful 
neighbors,  which  ends  either  in  the  ruin  of  the 
state,  or  the  loss  of  their  liberty ;  compelled  to  re- 
ceive their  laws  from  the  hand  of  the  conqueror." 

«  Be  assured,"  answered  Euthedemus, «  that 
I  am  now  fully  convinced  of  the  excellence  of 
the  precept  which  bids  us  know  oubselves  : 
but  from  what  point  shall  the  man  set  out,  my 
Socrates,  on  so  important  an  inquiry  ?  To  in- 
form me  of  this,  is  now  what  I  hope  from  you*' 
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«  You  know  what  things  are  good,  what  evil, 
Euthedemus  1" 

<«  Certainly/'  replied  Euthedemus ;  «  for 
otherwise  I  should  know  less  than  the  very  low- 
est of  our  slaves.*' 

«  Show  me  then,  I  pray  you,  what  you  think 
good ;  what  evil." 

«  Most  willingly,"  answered  Euthedemus ; 
«  and  truly,  I  think,  the  task  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult— First,  then,  I  count  sound  health  good  ; 
and  sickness  evil ;  and  whatever  conduces  to 
the  one,  or  the  other,  are  to  be  estimated 
accordingly ;  so  that  the  food  and  exercise 
which  keeps  us  in  health,  we  may  call  good  ; 
and  that  which  brings  on  us  sickness  and  dis- 
ease, evil." 

"  But  might  it  not  be  as  well  to  say,  Euthe- 
demus, that  health  and  sickness  are  both  of 
them  good,  when  they  are  the  cause  of  good ; 
and  evil,  when  they  are  the  cause  of  evil  1" 

«  But  when  do  we  see,"  replied  Euthedemus, 
«  that  health  is  the  cause  of  evil ;  or  sickness 
of  good  1" 

"It  is  certainly  the  case,"  answered  So- 
crates, <<  when  levies  are  raising  for  some  un- 
successful expedition;  or  embarkations  made, 
which  afterwards  sullcr  shipwreck ;  for  the 
healthy  and  the  strong  being  selected  on  these 
occasions,  they  are  unhappily  involved  in  the 
same  common  misfortune  ;  while  the  feeble  and 
the  infirm  remain  in  safety." 

«•  That  is  true,"  replied  Euthedemus :  "  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  own,  my  So- 
crates, that  the  healthful  and  strong  have  their 
share,  and  that  to  their  no  small  advantage,  in 
more  fortunate  undertakings ;  while  the  sickly 
and  infirm  are  entirely  excluded." 

"  These  things  being  so,  as  indeed  they  are, 
sometimes  profitable,  and  sometimes  hurtful, 
we  should  not  do  amiss  to  set  them  down," 
said  Socrates,  *»  as  being  in  themselves  not 
more  good  than  evil." 

"  So  indeed  it  appears,"  said  Euthedemus, 
"  from  this  way  of  reasoning  ;  but  knowledge, 
my  Socrates,  must  ever  remain  an  indubitable 
good  ;  since  he  who  hath  knowledge,  whatever 
the  business,  may  certainly  execute  it  with  far 
greater  advantage  than  he  who  wants  it." 

«  Have  you  not  heard  then,"  said  Socrates, 
«  how  it  fared  with  the  wretched  Daedalus,  on 
the  account  of  his  excelling  in  so  many  different 
arts  ?*      This  man  falling  into  the  hands  of 

*  lie  was  the  most  ingenious  artist  in  the  world  : 
and  hence  the  proverb  Dmdali  opera,  when  we  would 


Minos,  was  detained  by  him  in  Crate :  at  aw 
torn  from  his  country,  and  deprived  of  his  fas* 
dom:  and  when  afterwards  attempting  Ua> 
cape  with  his  son,  he  was  the  cause  of  the  lea 
of  the  miserable  youth.  Neither  was  he  ask 
to  secure  himself;  but  being  eeixed  by  ths 
Barbarians,  was  compelled  to  return,  again  ti 
endure  all  the  evil  of  slavery." 

«  I  have  heard  this,"  replied  Euthedemn. 

"  You  know  too,"  continued  Socrates,  *lat 
unhappy  fate  of  Pal  a  modes,  whose  pnussil 
men  celebrated  :2  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  caw 
of  Ulysses ;  and  miserably  perished,  throsja 
the  insidious  artifices  of  his  rival;  and  haw 
many  are  now  languishing  in  perpetual  boat- 
age,  whom  the  king  of  Persia  caused  to  be  earned 
away,  and  still  keeps  near  him,  merely  sa  As 
account  of  their  superior  talents  1" 

"  But  granting  this  to  be  as  yon  say;  yet 
certainly,"  replied  Euthedemus,  «wemsya> 
teem  happiness  an  undoubted  good  1" 

"  We  may,"  answered  Socrates,  M  provides1 
this  happiness  ariseth  from  such  things  ss  in 
undoubtedly  good." 

*<  But  how  can  those  things  which  produce 
happiness,  be  otherwise  than  good  ?" 

"  They  cannot,"  said  Socrates,  **  if  you  admit 
not  of  the  number,  health,  strength,  beauty, 
riches,  fame,  and  such  like." 

«  But  we  certainly  do  admit  such  things  in- 
to the  number,"  replied  Euthedemus;  "for 
how  arc  we  to  be  happy  without  them  ?" 

«•  Rather,  how  are  we  to  be  happy  with 
them,"  returned  Socrates,  •«  seeing  they  are  the 
source  of  so  many  evils  ?  For  how  often  hath 
a  beautiful  form  been  the  cause  of  defilement! 
How  often,  from  a  persuasion  of  their  strength, 
have  men  been  induced  to  engage  in  hazardous 
undertakings  which  overwhelm  them  in  rain! 
How  manv  have  sunk  into  luxury  bv  means  of 

•*  mm 

their  riches,  or  fallen  into  the  snares  that  wars 
insidiously  laid  for  them,  by  the  people  whost 


commend  the  euriousness  of  the  workmanship,  ft 
invented  the  saw,  the  axe,  the  plummet,  the  au*fr« 
glue,  cement,  sails, and  sail  yards;  and  made mines. 
with  a  device  to  make  the  eyes  move  as  if  livinr. 

»  Palamedes  invented  four  Creek  letter*,  ax  J  rfssi 
them  to  tho  other  sixteen  already  invented  by  (Vtas* 
II e  wan  skilful  in  astrology,  and  the  first  who  f^and est 
the  rau no  of  an  eclipse ;  and  brought  the  ytar  to  tM 
coarse  of  the  sun,  and  tho  month  to  the  cour«eof  &* 
moon :  ho  was  skilful  in  ordering  au  annv.  and  uun> 
dured  the  use  of  the  watch-word ;  both  which  s*  tsii 
the  hint  of,  as  was  said,  from  the  conduct  and  the  flynf 
of  cranes. 
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interest  it  wu  to  procure  their  ruin!  Even 
that  glory,  my  Euthedemus,  which  results  from 
oar  having  well  served  oar  country,  doth  not 
seldom  prove  fatal  to  the  man  on  whom  it  is 
bestowed." 

•»  If  I  hare  then  erred  in  speaking  well  of 
happiness,"  replied  Euthedemus,  "  I  know  not 
what  it  is  for  which  I  can  yet  supplicate  the 
gode." 

«  it  may  he,"  answered  Socrates,  «  you  have 
not  duly  considered  the  matter,  from  think- 
ing yon  were  already  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  it  But,  (changing  the  subject,)  they 
tell  ns,  Euthedemus,  you  are  preparing  to  take 
upon  you  the  administration  of  our  affairs. 
Now,  since  it  is  the  people  who  hear  sway  in 
Athens,  I  doubt  not  your  having  thoroughly 
studied  the  nature  of  a  popular  government  7" 

«  You  do  right  not  to  doubt  it" 

«  Pray  tell  us,  may  we  understand  what  a 
popular  government  is,  without  knowing  who 
are  the  people  1" 

"  I  should  suppose  not" 

«  And  who  are  the  people  t"  said  Socrates. 

«  I  include  under  that  denomination,"  re- 
plied Euthedemus,  "all  such  citizens  as  are 
poor." 

"  You  know  those  who  are  so  1" 

«  Certainly." 

«  And  who  are  rich  t" 

«  No  doubt  of  it" 

«  Tell  me  then,  I  pray  you,  whom  you  think 
rich  ;  whom  poor  t" 

"  I  consider  those  as  being  poor,  who  have 
not  wherewithal  to  defray  their  necessary  ex- 
penses," said  Euthedemus ;  « and  I  esteem 
those  rich  who  possess  more  than  they  want." 

«  But  have  you  not  observed,  Euthedemus, 
there  are  people,  who,  although  they  have  very 
little,  have  not  only  enough  for  their  necessary 
expenses,  but  manage  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lay  op  a  part ;  while  others  are  in  want,  not- 
withstanding their  large  possessions  ?" 

«  I  own  it,"  said  Euthedemus ;  "  and  re- 
collect some  princes,  whose  necessities  have 
compelled  them  to  deal  injuriously  by  their 
subjects ;  even  so  far  as  to  deprive  them  of 
their  possessions." 

"  It  will  follow  then,  Euthedemus,  that  we 
should  place  these  princes  among  the  poor, 
and  the  frugal  managers  of  their  little  fortune 
among  the  rich,  since  these  may  truly  be  said 
to  live  in  affluence." 

«  They  may,"  replied  Euthedemus ;  «  for  I 


am  not  able  to  support  any  thing  against  your 
arguments :  and,  indeed,  I  believe  silence  for 
the  future  will  best  become  me,  since,  after  all, 
I  begin  to  suspect  that  I  know  nothing." 

On  saying  this  he  hastily  withdrew,  full  of 
confusion  and  contempt  of  himself,  as  begin- 
ning to  perceive  his  own  insignificancy.  But 
it  was  not  Euthedemus  alone  to  whom  So- 
crates gave  that  sort  of  uneasiness : 1  many, 
who  were  once  his  followers,  had  forsaken 
him  on  that  account,  whom  Socrates  estimated 
accordingly :  but  it  was  otherwise  with  Euthe- 
demus ;  his  attachment  to  him  after  this  in- 
creased daily,  and  he  thought  there  was  no 
other  way  to  become  a  man  of  business  than 
by  conversing  with  Socrates ;  so  that  he  never 
left  him  unless  compelled  to  it  by  affairs  of 
the  greatest  moment :  carrying  his  admiration 
of  him  so  far  as  to  imitate  many  of  his  actions : 
which  Socrates  perceiving,  he  carefully  avoided 
saying  whatever  might  appear  harsh  or  dis- 
gusting, but  conversed  with  him  freely,  and  in- 
structed him,  without  reserve,  concerning  those 
things  which  it  most  imported  him  to  know 
and  practise. 

III.  Yet  was  not  Socrates  ever  in  haste  to 
make  orators,  artists,  or  able  statesmen.  The 
first  business,  as  he  thought,  was  to  implant  in 
the  minds  of  his  followers  virtuous  principles  ; 
since,  these  wanting,  every  other  talent  only 
added  to  the  capacity  of  doing  greater  harm, 
and  more  especially  to  inspire  them  wilh  piety 
towards  the  gods.  But  seeing  many  others 
have  already  related  what  they  heard  him  speak 
upon  that  subject,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
only  mentioning  in  what  manner  he  once  dis- 
coursed,— I  being  present  with  Euthedemus, — 
concerning  a  providence ;  for,  turning  towards 
him,  he  said : 

"  Have  you  never  reflected,  Euthedemus, 
how  wondrously  gracious  the  gods  have  been 
to  men  in  providing  all  things  useful  for 
them  1M 

"  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Euthedemus,  "  that 
I  ever  did." 

»  "  The  school  of  a  philosopher."  says  Epictetus,  "  is 
a  surgery.  You  are  not  to  go  out  of  it  with  pleasure 
hut  with  pnin  ;  for  you  come  there  not  in  health,  but 
one  of  you  hath  a  dislocated  shoulder,  another  an  ab- 
scess, a  third  a  fistula,  a  fourth  the  headache,  and  am  I 
then  to  sit  uttering  pretty  trifling  exclamations,  that 
when  you  have  praised  me,  you  may  go  away  with  the 
same  dislocated  shoulder,  the  same  aching  head,  the 
same  fistula,  and  the  same  abscess,  that  you  brought?  " 
—Carttr'a  Epict. 
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»  Ami  yet."  eouiinucd  Socralea,  ■  jot 
tint  to  be  iuformed  bow  nece—ary  thi»  Unlit  ii 
Or  lhal    ii  i*  the  e«J»  "It"  tt»»'»    beatowcd  i 

"  I  do  not."  rr  plied  KulhriUiiiii.  ;  "  Ml  yl 
thai  Dili  -I'll'  would  \m  no  betliri  than  thai  of 
the  blind,  were  we  deprived  of  it." 

•■  Bui  bocBUK  «c  itniiJ  in  need  i>f  real  after 
out  lalinitr,  tiny  liavc  hkowiae  green  to  ue  the 
night,  mi  the  mow  proper  time  to  repoae  in." 

'*  They  laT,"  replied  Eulhcdcraua  ;  "  and 
we  ought  to  lie  mini  thankful." 

■  Sat.  h  Uic  ■mi  by  ite  light  not  onl.v  ten- 
der" well  idijeel  TMtbk%  hut  [mint*  oul  the 
houu  of  tliu  day  tii  u>  ;  lor  the  nuni  hate  been 
ordnncd.  together  with  (be  moon,  to  mul  out 
the  time  Itimnhnill  the  ilmkiii'>*  of  tbe  nigh) 
muoii  ;  while)  th«  but  >■  "till  ol  farther  u*e  to 
u*  in  regulating  the  mriiilin,  ind  diitiii-iii.ljii-.; 
Uu>  arveral  [iirtj  of  lliem." 

'■  It  in  true,"  aoawcrcd  Eulhcdomua, 

"And  erring  thai  iKiuiUliiiiiiil  i*  M  n 
wry  for  the  support  of  num.  obaorve  you 
Euthrd-mur-,  how  tbe  earth  huth  been  mule  lo 
produee  it  for  him?  Tbe  minonicnl  chang- 
ing* of  the  >ea«ont,  all  eerving  to  the  inn 
I  in  |  ..  ..■ '  While  euch  the  rttiMJ  and  ithun- 
datire  heatowed  upon  us,  a»  not  only  usiira 
from  the  fear  of  want,  but  give?  u»  ulirn .-withal 
to  indulge  even  to  luiury  !" 

-  I  inl.Hllil.  illy,"  cried  Euthcdemua.  "this 
fioodne»  of  the  gods  is  a  strong  proof  of  their 


bnnga  them  to  periH-li.w  1  Tbia  M 
ii.nt.r-. it  Klirra  sfTjio.  thai  ita  linim 
noy  tu ;  but  haling  itjieIwiI  that  point,  hi 
which,  it  cannot  paaaarittuKitax] 
danger  of  prjvhllw!  fluBI  lt»  aJ 
-n  rcili  hull  it*  itf[»  ui  ttul  pan  (A  tbe  a* 
iu  which  its  influence  may  ha  of  the  (a 
vantag*.  And  brcMiM  ie*  atunatd  la  m 
bear    the   extruue,    ethclum    of    I 


either,  without  btiua;,  in  n  annul,  at  all  av 

ble  lo  the  caanjn!" 
I       "Truly."    -aid    Euthi-dcmas,  -  tbsaa  s 

(nil  in-  tu  asaa   JouH,  whither  tkaaaoraaa) 

any  other  employment  than  taking  out  afaaf,    ' 
!  Tb  i.,  however,  prr|ilexra  nu ;  1  aaetWi* 

Imloriail  upon  bun  unlj  in  ihkhh  »*•*■ 


"  And  «ee  you  ant,"  tcplMal  ftorralaa.-i 

i-ven  all    tliea.-  tbeouclx-a  air    yx/itai  at  I 

nouriehed  for  the  aurica  of  man  I  .  IW  ata  I 

animal,  except  himaajf.  c»n  on  to  tu  «*  t*  I 

ho)|,  Lh*  gout,  the   01,  and    ihe   hnraa,  iJaafct  I 

til*  real  thai   nary  wlitm  aaicraoial  W*'  I 

uUitaeeJUEth  UM,  that  ran  is  BM  ***  1 

Mi   to  th.   eartk    rbMK  uW  to  lW»  I 
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•tending ;  by  the  means  of  which  he  examin- 
eth  into  those  things  the  senses  hare  discovered 
to  him:  he  retaineth  them  in  his  memory, 
and  findeth  out  their  use;  whereby  they  are 
■Bade  to  serve  many  admirable  purposes,  both 
lor  his  ease  and  security  from  danger.  From 
the  gods  likewise  it  is  that  we  have  received 
tile  gift  of  speech,  which  enables  us  to  give 
and  receive  instruction  and  pleasure,  unite  into 
societies,  promulgate  laws,  and  govern  commu- 
nities. And,  forasmuch  as  we  are  not  able  to 
foresee  what  may  happen  hereafter,  or  judge  of 
ourselves  what  may  be  the  best  for  us  to  do, 
they  readily  incline  to  such  as  seek  to  them  for 
assistance ;  declaring  by  their  oracles  the  things 
that  are  to  come,  and  instruct  us  so  to  act  as 
may  be  the  most  for  our  advantage/' 

«  But,"  said  Euthedemus,  interrupting  him, 
**  the  gods,  my  Socrates,  deal  still  more  favour- 
ably with  you,  for  they  stay  not  to  be  consult- 
ed, but  show  of  themselves  what  things  you 
ought  or  ought  not  to  do." 

«  But  that  I  spake  not  against  the  truth  in 
ax>  saying,  you  yourself  shall  know,  if  you  wait 
not,  Euthedemus,  till  the  gods  become  visible ; 
hot  it  sufficeth  you  to  see  and  adore  them  in 
their  works,  since  it  is  by  these  alone  they 
choose  to  manifest  themselves  to  men.  Even 
among  all  those  deities  who  so  liberally  bestow 
on  us  good  things,  not  one  of  them  maketh 
himself  an  object  of  our  sight  And  He  who 
raised  this  whole  universe,  and  still  upholds 
the  mighty  frame,  who  perfected  every  part  of 
it  in  beauty  and  in  goodness,  suffering  none  of 
these  parts  to  decay  through  age,  but  renewing 
them  daily  with  unfading  vigour,  whereby  they 
are  able  to  execute  whatever  he  ordains  with 
that  readiness  and  precision  which  surpass 
Bum's  imagination  ;  even  he,  the  supreme  God, 
who  performeth  all  these  wonders  still  holds 
himself  invisible,  and  it  is  only  in  his  works 
that  we  are  capable  of  admiring  him.  For 
consider,  my  Euthedemus,  the  sun,  whichx 
aeemeth  as  it  were  set  forth  to  the  view  of  all 
men,  yet  suffereth  not  itself  to  be  too  curi- 
ously examined;  punishing  those  with  blind- 
ness who  too  rashly  venture  so  to  do :  and 
those  ministers  of  the  gods,  whom  they  employ 
to  execute  their  bidding,  remain  to  us  invisible : 
for,  though  the  thunderbolt  is  shot  from  on 
high,  and  breaketh  in  pieces  whatever  it  findeth 
in  its  way,  yet  no  one  seeth  it  when  it  falls, 
when  it  strikes,  or  when  it  retires ;  neither  are 
the  winds  discoverable  to  our  sight,  though  we 
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plainly  behold  the  ravages  they  every  where 
make ;  and  with  ease  perceive  what  time  they 
are  rising.  And  if  there  be  any  thing  in  man, 
my  Euthedemus,  partaking  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, it  must  surely  be  the  soul  which  governs 
and  directs  him ;  yet  no  one  considers  this  as 
an  object  of  his  sight  Learn,  therefore,  not 
to  despise  those  things  which  you  cannot  see ;  W 
judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  power  by  the  ef- 
fects which  are  produced,  and  rktebexce  the 
Deitt." 

« It  is  very  sure,"  replied  Euthedemus,  «  I 
shall  never  be  wanting  in  my  acknowledgments 
to  the  gods,  and  it  even  troubleth  me  that  we 
cannot  make  a  suitable  return  for  the  benefits 
they  have  conferred  on  us." 

*«  Let  not  this  afflict  you,"  replied  Socrates. 
"  You  know  the  answer  which  is  given  by  the 
oracle  at  Delphos  to  those  who  inquire  what 
they  must  do  to  make  their  sacrifices  accepts* 
ble  ? — Follow,  saith  the  god,  the  custom  of 
your  country.  Now  this  is  the  custom  which 
prevaileth  every  where,  that  each  one  should 
offer  according  to  his  ability ;  and  therefore, 
my  Euthedemus,  what  better  can  we  do  to 
honour  the  gods,  and  show  our  gratitude  to- 
wards them,  than  by  acting  in  such  a  manner 
as  they  themselves  have  commanded  1  Let  us 
however  beware  lest  we  fall  short  of  that  ability 
wherewith  the  gods  have  endued  us;  since 
this  would  not  be  to  honour  but  express  our 
contempt :  but,  having  done  all  in  our  power, 
there  is  no  longer  any  thing  left  us  whereof  to 
be  afraid ;  nothing  indeed  which  we  may  not 
hope  for.  For,  from  whom  can  we  reasonably 
expect  the  most  good,  but  from  those  beings 
who  are  possessed  of  the  greatest  power  1 
Either  what  better  can  we  do,  to  secure  it  to 
ourselves,  than  conciliate  their  favour — but  we 
best  conciliate  their  favour  when  we  obey  their 
commands." 

In  this  manner  did  Socrates  instruct  his  fol- 
lowers in  their  duty  to  the  gods :  and  forasmuch 
as  all  his  precepts  were  ever  accompanied  with 
the  practice  of  the  purest  devotion  he  greatly 
advanced  the  piety  of  his  friends. 

IV.  With  regard  to  justice,  no  one  could 
doubt  what  were  the  sentiments  of  8ocrates 
concerning  it ;  since  all  his  actions,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  sufficiently  declared  them.  He 
was  always  willing  to  assist  whoever  wanted 
his  assistance;  to  observe  the  laws,  and  to 
obey  the  legal  commands  of  the  magistrate ;  so 
that,   whether  in  the  city  or  the  camo^  8e- 
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r  akn  rf  juatica,  at  tbf  ml*  of  n* 
afi  asd  I  drink  t  bin  now  i  ■  ill  i 
oaTwnH*-,  It.  a*  ran  hanilj  bo  caattw 
■  tyjwomj  other." 
Br  Ik.  -oi,"  rvplied  gnm,^ 
coitry  wiO  ha  nuat  Oaafel  1  Tbe  ~n  '  - 
ti^hl  ami  wrong   on™  fiud,  all  <Ua*a>* 


r  peoplr,   oit  Iihiuiu   I 


,  HI 


And  uuly  itimaUp 
wuhaat  ttm 
DHjhr  IM 


•  hit  ikii  itintimable   *bc: 
•j_v  J*N  lw«  ilinwweiwL" 

Bui  ii  »  certain."  mid  Hlppba, -»«■ 
nol  km;*  ii  oituoui  fint  uJlinf  na  *aa*  ai 
eeaeemiDg  jmrtic*.  or  tiriantb-f  af 
Tot  you  content  youiKlr,  8ocraU».  *Mk  Ml 
I  "'J  luratinni.ind  ■(lcnr(nlaronrutia|iW*Mi 
on-lthalantnadTjm.in  o^uiM  *•*< 
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«  And  do  you  not  think,  that  to  refrain  from 
Djasticeis  to  be  just?" 

«•  Ay,  now  Socrates,"  aaid  Hippiai,  "  you 
•re  endeavoring  to  get  off,  and  care  not  to  give 
n*  your  opinion  freely;  for  you  only  tell  us 
what  a  just  man  should  not  do,  but  not  one 
syllable  of  what  he  should." 

<*  I  thought,''  replied  Socrates,  « that  a  vo- 
luntary forbearance  of  all  injustice  was  sufficient 
to  denominate  a  person  just ;  but,  if  it  seemeth 
not  so  to  you,  Hippies,  let  us  see  if  this  will 
satisfy  you  better :  I  say,  then,  that  justice  is 
no  other  than  a  due  observance  of  the  laws." 

**  Do  you  mean,  that  to  be  just,  and  to  live 
agreeably  to  the  laws,  is  the  same  thing  ?" 

« I  do." 

« I  cannot  comprehend  you." 

«  Know  you  the  laws  of  the  city  ?" 
k      « Certainly." 
1      «•  And  what  are  they  ?" 
|      «  Those  things,"  said  Hippias,  "  which  the 
people  ordain  in  a  public  assembly,  after  having 
agreed  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done." 

«  Then  he  who  lives  in  the  republic  accord- 
ing to  these  ordinances,  lives  according  to  the 
laws?  and  he  who  doth  otherwise,  must  be 
deemed  a  transgressor  1" 

«He  must" 

«  And  is  not  he  who  obeys  these  ordinances 
just  1  he  who  doth  not  obey  them,  unjust  V 

«  Undoubtedly." 

m  But  be  who  doth  that  which  is  just,  is  just ; 
ho  who  doth  that  which  is  unjust,  unjust." 

« It  cannot  be  otherwise." 

L«  Therefore,"  said  Socrates,  « they  who  ob- 
rve  the  laws,  are  just ;  they  who  do  not  ob- 
serve them  unjust" 

**  But,"  said  Hippies,  "  what  good  can  there 
be  in  obeying  the  laws ;  or  even  in  the  very 
lews  themselves,  when  we  see  those  who  make 
them  not  only  continually  altering  them,  but 
ofttimes  abrogating  them  wholly  ?" 
« Do  not  cities  make  war,  and  then  again 

with  one  another?" 
•*  They  do." 

"But  may  you  not  as  well  laugh  at  your 
enemies,"  said  Socrates,  *<  for  putting  them- 
in  a  posture  of  defence  in  time  of  war, 
a  time  of  peace  will  come ;  as  blame 
those  who  observe  the  laws,  because  they  may 
afterwards  happen  to  be  abrogated  ?  Besides, 
by  so  doing,  you  condemn  all  those  who  nobly 
expose  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try.     And,  farther — can  you  suppose,"  con- 


tinued he,  « that  Lycurgus  could  have  brought 
the  republic  of  Sparta  to  excel  all  others,  if  he 
had  not  wrought  into  the  very  minds  of  his 
citizens  a  strict  observance  of  his  laws  ?  And 
are  not  they  who  show  themselves  the  most 
diligent  and  active  to  secure  this  observance, 
always  considered  as  the  best  magistrates,  see- 
ing it  is  the  certain  way  to  render  that  city  not 
only  the  most  happy  in  time  of  peace,  but  by 
far  the  most  formidable  in  time  of  war  ?  Nei- 
ther can  you  want  to  be  informed,"  said  So- 
crates, "of  the  benefits  arising  to  the  state 
from  unanimity,  since  the  people  are  daily  ex- 
horted thereto :  and  even  throughout  all 
Greece,  it  is  everywhere  the  custom  to  tender 
an  oath  to  each  person,  whereby  he  engages  to 
live  in  concord  with  his  fellow  citizens.  Now 
this  is  not  done,  as  I  suppose,  for  this  purpose 
only,  that  all  should  be  of  the  same  opinion 
concerning  the  chorusses;  admire  the  same 
actor ;  praise  the  same  poet ;  and  delight  in  the 
same  pleasures;  but  obey  the  same  laws,  as 
being  what  alone  can  give  security,  strength, 
and  happiness  to  any  nation :  a  concord,"  said 
he,  "  of  that  necessity,  that  not  only  states  but 
private  families  cannot  be  well  governed  where 
it  is  wanting.  For,  with  regard  to  our  con- 
duct, considered  as  individuals,  what  better 
means  can  we  employ  to  avoid  the  incurring 
public  punishment?  what  better  for  the  pro- 
curing public  honours  and  rewards,  than  a 
careful  and  steady  observance  of  all  the  laws  ? 
What  so  likely  to  gain  a  process  in  our  favour, 
when  we  have  lawsuits  depending  before  any 
of  our  tribunals  ?  To  whom  do  we  intrust 
with  equal  confidence,  our  wealth,  our  sons, 
and  our  daughters?  or  even  the  whole  city 
deem  so  deserving  of  their  credit  ?  Who  is  he 
that  so  faithfully  dischargeth  what  he  oweth  to 
his  father,  to  his  mother,  to  his  relations,  to 
his  domestics,  to  his  friends,  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, to  foreigners?  With  whom  would  our 
enemies  rather  leave  their  hostages  during  the 
truce ;  or  more  readily  depend  upon  for  the 
punctual  performance  of  the  articles  of  peace ; 
or  more  desire  to  join  with  in  strict  alliance  1 
Or  to  whom  do  our  confederates  rather  intrust 
the  command  of  their  armies,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  their  fortresses,  than  to  the  man  who  is 
careful  not  to  infringe  the  laws  ?  From  whom 
can  they,  who  bestow  favours,  be  so  sure  of  re- 
ceiving the  proper  acknowledgments  ?  And  con- 
sequently, to  whom  should  we  rather  choose 
to  show  courtesy  and  kindness,  than  to  him 
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ill,'.-.-.  Hip 


If   LI    ipp. 

«''!'  you 


!    parent!  are  goad  ihcmaelvea,  what  thocJ. 

is  there  m?  should  mure  earnestly    dcr  their  having  good  children  1" 

Lend,  or  lej»  wish  Tor  an  Enemy,  !      «  It  ia  not  enough,"     aaid  Socralea,   I 

)    few    would    wiliin-jly  o  13 "•.■  1 1 i.l :    parents  arc  lirtiioua  ;  they  ought  both  of 

rue  to  oVlaia  lus  favour  ?      Now    lo  bo  in  the  perfection  of   their  age,  if 

,  arc  the  advantages  that  accrue    would  bavo  their  children  such  at  the; 

ireful  an.i  diligrnt  observmce  of    them.       For  do    you    suppose,    Hippiaa, 

.  wiili  me,  I"  be  an  observe!  of    children  produced  by  parent!  not  yet  arriv 

.i  lie  just,  imply  the  same  thing,    a  elate  of  maturity,  or  by  inch  aa  are  all 

Jllirrwise  to  you,  show  us,  I   |.t-    past  it,  can  be  compared  with  the  oj&pm 

it  mny  he  your  opinion,"  those  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life  and  p 

■•Truly,"  answered  Hippias,  -I  do  not  aee  ■  tion  of  their  nature  5" 

that  what  you  have  'aid  of  juauee  is  at  nil  differ-        ••  I  suppose  they  cannot." 

eol  lo  my  uwn  notions  of  it."  "  And  which  do  you  take  to  be  the  lot 

•■Have  you    never    heard,"     continued  .So-:       «  Those,  no  doubt,"  said   Hippias,  -■ 

crates,  ••  of  certain  law!  thai  ore  not  written  !"       parenta  arc  in  the  perfection  of  their  natnr 

••You    menu    such    as    are    in    force  every         ••  Then  children  produced  by  inch  as  in 

where  1"  I  yet    arrived    to    a    state  of    maturity,  m 

"  True : — Did  all  mankind  concur  in  making    nuw  far  past  it,  are  not  good,  or  inch  a 

them  '."  '  desire  to  have  them  !" 

•■  Impolitic  ;  Bines  all  mankind  could  not 
ksiieniMi- in  one  pljcc:  neither  wuuld  nil  have 
spoken  llie  same  lit 


■■  W  hence    Ibcn    do 

them  V 

"From  the  god",  T  s 

first  cnirimand    every 

goJn." 

••  And  in  it  not.  likew 

niiiti.l.'.l.  ih.it  pareiiB  n 

•'  It  is." 

rappos. 


i  had 


■'  People,  then,  who  are  under  either  of  t 
arc u in* tan ces.  ought  not  to  have  chiktreo' 

"They  ought  not." 

"  Those,  therefore,"  said  Socratea,  >'wbi 
dulge  I  ..  ■.  ■  kea  in  this  disorderly  mu 
what  can  they  else  than  produce  a  bum 
oflspiing  '." 

"  Tbcy  cannot,  Socrates  ;  for  even  ia 
point  1  am  ready  to  agree  with  you." 

"  But  what  think  you,  Hippiaa ;  iiaat 
alio  an  universal  Ian,  that  we   should  do  I 
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«  Bat  what  think  you,  Hippiai ;  do  the  gods 
make  laws  that  are  unjust  1" 

«  So  far  from  it,"  said  Hippies, "  that  I  be- 
lieve it  almost  impossible  for  any  but  the  gods 
to  make  such  as  are  perfectly  otherwise." 

"Then  certainly,"  replied  Socrates,  "the 
gods  themselves  show  to  as,  that  to  obey  the 
laws,  and  to  be  just,  is  the  same  thing." 

After  this  manner  would  Socrates  reason 
concerning  justice ;  and  his  actions  being  at  all 
times  conformable  to  his  words,  he  daily  in- 
creased the  love  of  it  in  the  minds  of  ail  his 
followers. 

V.  I  shall  next  relate  the  arguments  which 
8oerates  employed  in  order  to  make  his  hearers 
able  to  exercise  what  was  right :  and  being  of 
opinion  that  temperance  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  well  performance  of  any  thing  ex- 
cellent; "and  having,  in  the  first  place,  shown 
by  bis  manner  of  living  how  far  he  surpassed 
all  others  in  the  exercise  of  this  virtue,  he  en- 
deavoured by  his  discourses,  as  well  as  by  his 
example,  to  excite  his  friends  to  the  practice 
of  it.  And  as  all  his  thoughts  were  only  bent 
on  the  improvement  of  mankind,  he  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  introducing  into  his  conver- 
sation whatever  he  supposed  might  conduce  to 
that  end  ;  and  it  was  to  this  purpose  that  he 
once  talked,  as  I  remember,  to  Euthedemus  in 
the  following  manner : 

« Is  it  your  opinion,"  said  he  to  him,  "  that 
liberty  is  a  fair  and  valuable  possession  1" 

«  So  valuable,"  replied  Euthedemus,  « that  I 
know  of  nothing  more  valuable." 

«  But  he  who  is  so  far  overcome  by  sensual 
pleasure,  that  he  is  not  able  to  practise  what  is 
the  best,  and  consequently  the  most  eligible,  do 
you  count  this  man  free,  Euthedemus  1 

M  Far  from  it,"  replied  the  other. 

« You  think  then,"  said  Socrates,  "  that 
freedom  consists  in  being  able  to  do  what  is 
right ; — slavery,  in  not  being  able ;  whatever 
may  be  the  cause  that  deprives  us  of  the 
power  1" 

"  I  do,  most  certainly." 

«  The  debauchee,  then,  you  must  suppose  is 
in  this  state  of  slavery  V9 

«  I  do,  and  with  good  reason." 

"  But  doth  intemperance,  Euthedemus,  only 
withhold  from  acting  right  1  Or  doth  it  not 
frequently  urge  us  on  to  the  practice  of  what 
it  evil  1" 

« I  believe  it  may  do  both,"  said  Euthede- 
mus. 

50  • 


«  And  what  should  yon  say  to  a  master,  who 
not  only  opposes  your  applying  yourself  to 
any  one  thing  commendable,  but  obliges  you 
to  undertake  many  that  must  bring  on  you  dis- 
honour !" 

"I  should  esteem  him  the  worst  in  the 
world,"  replied  Euthedemus. 

*<  And  what  the  worst  servitude  1" 

«  To  serve  such  a  master." 

"Then  it  should  follow,"  said  8ocratea, 
« that  he  who  is  intemperate,  is  the  very  lowest 
of  ail  slaves  1" 

« I  believe  it,"  said  Euthedemus. 

M  Doth  not  intemperance,"  continued  8o» 
crates, « rob  us  of  our  reason,  that  chief  ex- 
cellence of  man,  and  drive  us  on  to  commit 
the  very  greatest  disorders  1  Can  he  who  is 
immersed  in  pleasure,  find  time  to  turn  hie 
thoughts  on  things  that  are  useful  1  But,  and 
if  he  could,  his  judgment  is  so  far  overborne  by 
his  appetites,  that,  seeing  the  right  path,  he 
deliberately  rejects  it  Neither,"  continued 
Socrates,  "  should  we  expect  modesty  in  such 
a  character ;  it  being  most  certain,  that  nothing 
can  well  stand  at  a  greater  distance  from  this 
than  the  whole  life  of  the  voluptuary." 

«  That  is  certain,"  replied  Euthedemus. 

«  But  what  can  be  so  likely  to  obstruct  either  * 
the  practice  or  the  knowledge  of  our  duty  as  in- 
temperance 1  What  can  we  suppose  so  fatally 
pernicious  to  man,  as  that  which  depriveth  him 
of  his  understanding ;  makes  him  prefer  with 
eagerness  the  things  that  are  useless;  avoid,  or 
reject,  whatever  is  profitable ;  and  act  in  every 
respect  so  unlike  a  wise  man !" 

«  Nothing,  that  I  know  of,"  said  Euthede- 
mus. 

"Must  not  temperance  produce  the  very 
contrary  effects  1" 

«  Most  assuredly." 

«  But  whatever  prodaceth  the  contrary  effects 
should  be  goodl" 

«  No  doubt  of  it" 

«  Then  temperance  must  be  deemed  so  1" 

"  I  own  it,"  said  Euthedemus. 

«  But  have  you  thoroughly  considered  mis 
point,  Euthedemus  1" 

«  What  point  do  you  mean  1" 

«  That,  however  intemperance  may  promise 
pleasure,  it  can  never  bestow  any;  for  mis 
must  be  the  gift  of  temperance  and  sobriety." 

«  But  why  not  1"  answered  Euthedemus. 

«  Because  the  intemperate  will  not  endure 
thirst  and  hanger;  nor  submit  to  any  other 
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want  of  nature ;  without  which,  however,  no 
pleasure  can  arise  from  any  sensual  gratification  i 
neither  is  it  possible  for  that  sleep  to  be  sweet, 
which  is  not  preceded  by  some  degree  of  watch- 
fulness :  therefore,  my  Euthedemns,  intem- 
perance must  ever  be  a  stranger  to  the  delight 
which  arises  from  those  actions,  which  are  not 
only  necessary,  but  of  daily  use;  while  the 
temperate  man,  ever  willing  to  await  the  call 
of  nature,  enjoys  them  to  the  full,  and  tastes 
pleasures  that  satiety  cannot  know." 

«  I  believe  it,"  replied  Euthedemua. 

«  Furthermore,"  continued  8ocrates ;  "  it  is 
this  virtue  alone,  Euthedemua,  which  places 
both  the  body  and  the  mind  in  their  utmost 
degree  of  perfection;  qualifying  the  man  for 
the  study,  the  knowledge,  and  the  practice  of 
\  bis  duty ;  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  govern  his 
house  prudently ;  serve  his  country  and  his 
friends  usefully ;  conquer  his  enemies  glorious- 
ly. .  Neither  are  they  the  many  benefits  arising 
from  such  a  conduct,  that  alone  recommend  it ; 
the  consciousness  of  being  thus  employed,  must 
yield  perpetual  complacency  and  satisfaction: 
but  it  is  a  complacency  and  satisfaction  which 
belongeth  not  to  the  voluptuous :  indeed,  whom 
do  we  find  at  a  greater  distance  from  these, 
than  the  man  whose  every  faculty  is  so  entirely 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  present  pleasure,  as 
to  leave  him  no  liberty  for  the  performance  of 
what  is  commendable." 

<<  One  would  suppose,"  said  Euthedemus, 
from  your  manner  of  speaking,  that  no  one 
virtue  can  belong  to  those  who  suffer  themselves 
to  be  led  away  by  sensual  gratifications." 

"And  where  is  the  difference,"  said  So- 
crates, "  between  him  who,  staying  not  to 
examine  what  is  the  best,  eagerly  rushes  to 
seize  what  seems  pleasant;  and  the  wolf,  or 
the  sheep,  or  any  other  animal  void  of  reason  1 
But  it  is  the  temperate  alone,  my  Euthede- 
mus, who  are  able  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
things,  and  find  out  their  difference;  and 
carefully  consulting  both  reason  and  experience, 
can  select  what  is  good  ;  reject  what  is  evil ; 
and  become  by  that  means  both  wise  and 
happy." 

Socrates  likewise  added,  that  by  a  constant 
exercise  of  this  discriminating  power,  men 
were  taught  to  reason  well :  and  that  the  term 
conference,  given  to  their  assemblies,  implied, 
that  the  very  end  of  their  meeting  was  in  order 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  class 
them  properly :  and  ha  advised  1^  follower*  to 


the  frequent"  holding  of  these  conferences; 
saying,  "  It  would  be  the  beat  means  to  mature 
their  judgment;  making  them  thereby  truly 
great,  and  capable  of  governing  both  themselves 
and  others." 1 

VI.  I  shall  next  endeavour  to  explain  m 
what  manner  Socrates  improved  hie  friends  ia 
this  method  of  reasoning. 

Now,  he  always  held,  that  whoever  had 
acquired  clear  ideas  himself  might,  with  equl 
clearness,  explain  those  ideas :  but  it  was  ao 
marvel,  he  said,  if  such  as  were  deficient  a 
that  particular,  should  not  only  be  led  into 
error  themselves,  but  mislead  others.  Hs 
therefore  was  never  weary  of  conferring  wsk 
his  friends,  and  searching  out  wherein  me 
peculiar  property  of  all  things  consisted:  bet, 
aa  it  would  be  difficult  to  relate  the  variooi 
subjects  he  endeavoured  to  explain,  I  shal 
mention  no  more  than  what  I  think  may  bt 
sufficient  to  make  his  method  of  ineswiiat 
plainly  appear :  and,  in  the  first  place,  he  thai 
inquired  into  the  nature  of  piety : — 

«  Can  you  tell  us,"  said  he,  <«  Euthedeau, 
what  piety  is  1" 

"  A  most  excellent  thing,"  replied  the  other. 

"  And  what  a  pious  man  1" 

"  One  who  serveth  the  gods,"  answered  Eu- 
thedemus. 

«  But,  may  every  one  serve  them  in  what 
manner  he  pleaseth  V* 

"  Not  so,  assuredly,"  said  Euthedemus," since 
there  are  certain  laws  ;  and  according  to  these 
laws  we  ought  to  serve  them." 

"  He  then,  who  observeth  these  laws,"  aid 
Socrates,  "  shall  know  in  what  manner  be 
ought  to  serve  the  gods  1" 

»  Pocrates  in  this  place  lays  the  greatest  stress  oa 
dialectic,  that  ia  to  say,  that  specie*  of  logic  which  ig 
exercised  in  society  and  conYersatkm  by  reciprocal 
questioning  and  answering ;  where,  throat h  the  Joist 
endeavours  of  the  parties  conversing,  troth  is  distin- 
guished from  falsehood,  and  the  former  established. tat 
latter  rejected.  The  whole  of  the  work  here  translated 
is  an  exemplification  of  this  practice,  at  are  also  the 
dialogues  of  Plato,  who  learnt  it  at  well  aa  Xeoophos, 
from  their  common  great  master,  Socrates. 

As  for  the  etymology,  it  appears  that  Socrates  ssrivsd 
StmxlyttrSmt,  the  verb  middle,  signifying  to  discourse  to- 
gether upon  a  subject,  from  I««x»>,.r,  the  verb  acute, 
signifying  to  separate  and  distinguish,  because  m  dis- 
course things  were  distinguished  according  to  tat 
several  kinds  or  genera.  For  the  truth  of  this  ossertisa 
we  may.  refer  (as  we  have  al  eady)  to  the  whole  of  this 
work,  and  in  particular  to  the  chapter  followiftf.wsert, 
by  the  help  of  this  distinctive  or  dialectic  process,  wt 
may  find  the  nature  sod  essence  of  many  beings  Usees' 
oat  and  ascertained.— Mr.  Harris. 
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«*  So  I  imagine." 

M  Bat  lie  who  knoweth  the  way  of  serving 
hem,  will  he  prefer  any  other  to  that  he 
xnoweth  1" 

« I  rappose  not" 

«  Will  he  not  rather  be  careful/'  said  80- 
erates,  **not  to  serve  them,  contrary  to  what 
he  knoweth  ?" 

-He  will." 

«  The  man  then,"  Euthedemus,  «  who  know- 
eth the  laws  that  are  to  regulate  his  conduct  in 
■erring  of  the  gods,  will  serve  them  according 
to  these  laws  1" 

«•  No  doubt" 

"And  he  who  serveth  them  according  to 
these  laws,  will  serve  them  as  he  ought  1" 

-  He  will" 

«  But  he  who  serveth  them  as  he  ought,  is 
pious  1". 

«  Assuredly." 

"  Then  he  who  knoweth  how  he  ought  to 

the  gods,  may  rightly  be  defined  a  pious 
v»»l 


m  80  it  seemeth." 

«  But  tell  me,"  added  8ocrates ;  "  are  we  at 
tiberty  to  behave  towards  each  other  in  what 
manner  we  please  1" 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Euthedemus :  "  there 
•re  also  certain  laws  to  be  observed  by  us  with 
regard  to  men." 

«  And  do  they  who  live  together  accord- 
ing to  these  laws,  live  as  they  ought  to  do  1" 

«  One  can  suppose  no  other." 

"And  he  who  lives  as  he  ought  to  live, 
treats  mankind  properly  1" 

«  He  does." 

« And  they  who  treat  mankind  properly, 
execute  properly  all  human  affairs  1" 

«  One  should  suppose  so." 

>  Bow  sophistical  is  this  way  of  reasoning;  and  how 
sjeraiciuas  the  notion  it  is  endeavouring  to  establish  I 
I  can  no  way  so  effectually  show  the  ill  tendency 
it,  as  io  borrowing,  for  the  purpose,  the  words  of  one 
will  ever  be  not  only  a  credit  to  her  sex,  but  an 
ir  to  ber  country.  "  The  most  ignorant  persons," 
says  Mrs.  Carter,  in  one  of  her  notes  on  Epictetus,  "  of* 
tea  practise  what  they  know  to  be  evil :  and  they  who 
vohurtarily  suffer,  as  many  do,  their  inclinations  to 
their  jadgment,  are  not  justified  by  following  it. 
doctrine  of  Epictetus  therefore,  here,  and  else- 
on  this  bead,  contradicts  the  voice  of  reason  and 
».  Nor  is  it  less  pernicious  than  ill  grounded : 
It  destroy  ■  all  guilt  and  merit ;  all  punishment  and  re* 
ward ;  aO  blame  of  ourselves  or  others ;  all  sense  of 
misbehaviour  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  or  our  Cre- 
star.  No  wonder  that  such  philosophers  did  not  teach 
repentance  towards  God.w— Page  68. 


«3  But  do  you  believe,  Euthedemus,  there 
are  any  who  obey  the  laws,  without  knowing 
what  the  laws  enjoin  1" 

M I  do  not  believe  there  are  any." 

"  But  when  a  man  knows  what  he  ought  to 
do,  will  he  think  he  ought  to  act  otherwise  1" 

"  I  do  not  imagine  he  will." 

«  Then  such  men  as  know  the  laws  to  be 
observed  by  mankind  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other,  will  observe  them  1" 

«  They  will." 

"And  they  who  observe  to  do  what  the 
laws  command,  do  that  which  is  just  1" 

«  They  do,"  replied  Euthedemus. 

«  But  those  who  act  justly,  are  just  ?" 

«  There  are  no  other,"  said  Euthedemus, 
"'who  can  be  so." 

« May  we  not  be  said,  then,  to  make  a 
right  definition,  when  we  call  them  just  who 
know  the  laws  which  mankind  ought  to  ob- 
serve, in  their  commerce  with  one  another  1" 

"  It  seems  so  to  me,"  said  Euthedemus. 

«  And  what  shall  we  say  of  wisdom,  Euthe- 
demus 1  Is  it  in  regard  to  things  they  know, 
or  do  not  know,  that  men  are  wise  V 

«  Certainly  on  the  account  of  what  they  do 
know,"  said  Euthedemus ;  "  for  how  can  any 
one  be  wise,  as  to  things  which  he  understands 
not  1" 

«  Then  it  is  on  account  of  their  knowledge 
that  men  are  wise  1" 

«  Most  certainly." 

«  But  wisdom  is  nothing  else  but  the  being 
wisel" 

« It  is  not" 

«  Consequently,"  said  Socrates,  "  knowledge 
is  wisdom  1" 

« I  grant  it,"  said  Euthedemus. 

«  But  do  you  think,"  continued  Socrates, 
"  that  any  one  man  is  capable  of  knowing  all 
things  1" 

"No;  nor  the  thousandth  part,"  returned 
Euthedemus. 

«  Then  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  wire 
in  all  things  1" 

« It  is." 

"  It  must  follow,  then,  that  no  one  is  wise 
but  in  such  things  as  he  knoweth  1" 

«  Certainly." 

«  But  can  we,  Euthedemus,  discover  the 
nature  of  good,  by  this  our  present  method  of 
trying  and  comparing  things  V 

»  As  the  Greek  text,  in  this  part,  is  somewhat  con- 
fused, the  translation  follows  Mr.  Cbarpemter. 
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«Ie  one  and  the  acme  thing  uaatol  for  til 
men,  and  to  every  purpose  1" 

«  No,  certainly." 

« It  may  than  be  ueeful  to  one  man,  and 
hurtful  to  another  1" 

M  It  may,  assuredly." 

« Then,  to  conatitata  any  thing  good,  it 
■net  be  found  usefull" 

« It  moat." 

« Consequently,"  replied  Socrates,  «thet 
which  ia  useful,  ia  good  for  hint  to  whom  it  ia 
naerall" 

« I  own  it" 

«  And  beantifal,  Enthedemae ;  may  we  not 
determigs  the  aame  ooncerning  this!  for  we 
cannot  aay  of  a  body  or  Teasel,  of  what  kind 
r,  that  it  k  beantifal  with  regard  to  every 

r 

«  We  cannot" 

«  Perhaps  yon  would  cay  then,"  eontinned 
flooratee,  "that it  ia  beantifal  with  reepectto 
that  particular  thine:  for  which  it  ia  wooer  1" 

« I  would." 

«  Bat  that  which  ia  beautiful  on  the  account 
of  ita  being  well  suited  to  one  thing,  ia  it  also 
beautiful  with  respect  to  every  other  1" 

«  Not  at  all." 

«  Then,  whatever  ia  well  suited,  is  beautiful 
with  regard  to  that  thing  to  which  it  ia  well 
suited  1" 

«  It  is  so,"  said  Euthedemus. 

«  Also,  courage,  Euthedemus ;  do  yon  look 
upon  courage  as  any  thing  excellent  1" 

«  Most  excellent,"  answered  Euthedemus. 

« Is  it  of  much  use  on  occasions  of  little 
moment  1" 

"  The  advantage  of  it,"  said  Euthedemus, 
« ia  chiefly  in  things  of  importance." 

"  It  is  of  service  to  us,"  said  Socrates,  "  not 
to  see  our  danger  1" 

"  I  think  not" 

«  But  not  to  be  frighted  when  we  see  no 
danger,  is  scarcely  being  valiant  1" 

"  It  is  not,"  said  Euthedemus  ;  «  for,  other- 
wise, there  are  madmen,  and  even  cowards, 
who  might  be  called  brave." 

"  And  what  are  they,"  continued  Socrates, 
"  who  fear,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  ?" 

"  These  I  should  think  at  a  greater  distance 
from  courage  than  the  other." 

"They,  therefore,  who  show  themselves 
brave  when  sensible  of  their  danger,  are  va- 
liant ;  those  who  act  otherwise,  cowardly  V* 


"Ittetroe." 

«  But  do  you  think,  Eniuiisauausy  any  cm 
can  behave  aa  ha  ought,  if,  he  knowa  notk 
what  manner  he  ought  to  behave  1" 

«I  should  imagine  not" 

«  And  arc  not  they  who  behave  iD,  and  Car 
who  know  not  how  to  behave,  the  emmt  peecktf 

« I  believe  they  are." 

«  Doth  not  every  man  behave  aa  ha  mm* 
he  ought  to  behave  1" 

"Certainly." 

«  Can  we  aay,  then,  mat  ha  who  s  sharp  a\ 
knowa  in  what  manner  he  ought  to  behavsT 

"  We  cannot" 

«  Bat  he  who  knows  how  to  behave  w  at 
ought,  doth  behave  aa  ha  ooght  1" 

«  He  ia  the  only  man,"  acid 
«  who  can  do  it" 

«  We  will  conclude  then  oar 
Euthedemue,  with  eaying,  Thai  ha  via 
knowa  how  to  behave  properly,  m  aD  camef 
difficulty  and  danger,  ia  fanva :  ho  who  amm 
it  not,  a  coward." 

«I  agree  wife  yon  entirely,"  netted  Eam> 
demua. 

Socrates  need  to  aay,  "  That  a  regal  gowm-  i 
ment,  and  a  tyranny,  were  each  of  than  of  ^ 
that  species  of  dominion  which  ia  called  m> 
narchical ;  but  differed  in  this  partieuun>-4hat 
the  submission  of  men  under  a  regal  gown» 
ment  was  altogether  voluntary,  and  nottosj 
could  be  done  in  it  which  wee  not  agreesa*  to 
the  laws ;  whereas,  under  e  tyranny,  the  pa> 
pie  were  compelled  to  obey  ;  the  will  of  tat 
prince  being  the  sole  standard  of  the  km" 
As  to  the  other  forma  of  government,  at 
would  say,  «  That  when  the  chief  offieai  of 
the  commonwealth  were  lodged  in  tbehaasi 
of  a  small  number  of  the  moat  —«*"—»*  ca> 
sens,  it  was  called  an  aristocracy  ;  when  wits 
the  richest,  elected  on  account  of  their  riebei, 
a  plutocracy ;  and  when  the  whole  people  wen 
admitted  indifferently  into  power,  this,"  at 
said,  »*  was  a  democracy." 

Now,  when  any  one  showed  himself  eft 
different  opinion  to  Socrates,  without  prods- 
cing  a  sufficient  reason  for  hia  dissonant;; 
as  when,  for  example,  on  hia  *"*mn«nitipg  say 
one,  the  preference  was  given  to  acme  edar, 
as  more  valiant,  or  better  skilled  in  the  amns 
of  the  administration ;  hia  custom  was,  a» 
carry  back  the  argument  to  the  very  first  pre- 
position ;  and,  from  thence,  act  out  in  tat 
search  of  truth ;  saying  to  them,  «  Too  aaavt, 
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than,  that  the  man  whom  you  apeak  well  of, 
is  a  far  batter  citizen  than  he  whom  I  recom- 
mend?" And  being  answered,  "It  was 
true:" — "We  may  not  do  amisa  then,*'  eaid 
8ocrates,  « to  examine,  first  of  all,  what  the 
office  of  a  good  citizen  is,  and  what  the  man 
ahoold  be  who  gaina  to  himself  the  esteem  of 
die  republic" 

« It  is  right,"  answered  the  other. 

« If  the  affair,  then,  relates  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  treasury,  I  suppose  it  must  be  one 
who,  during  his  administration,  ia  the  most 
careful  of  the  public  money  1  If  to  war,  then 
lie  who  renders  his  country  victorious  over 
its  enemies  will  be  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion tw 

«  Undoubtedly.'9 

"When  treaties  are  forming,  should  not  he 
who,  by  his  address,  gains  over  to  the  interest 
of  the  republic  those  who  before  were  its  ene- 
mies, be  the  most  sure  of  our  approbation  V* 

«  He  should." 

«  And,  with  regard  to  the  business  carried  on 
in  our  public  assemblies;  to  calm  sedition, 
break  cabals,  and  restore  concord  and  unanimi- 
ty, should  best  show  the  good  citizen." 

This  likewise  being  granted,  and  application 
made  of  these  several  particulars  to  the  point 
in  question,  the  truth  shone  forth  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  all ;  even  of  the  very  man 
who  before  had  opposed  him.  And  it  was 
ever  his  manner,  when  he  intended  to  examine 
any  thing  thoroughly,  to  begin  with  such  pro- 
positions as  were  self-evident,  and  universally 
received ;  and  said,  that  herein  consisted  the 
whole  strength  of  reasoning.  Nor  have  I  ever 
yet  known  any  man  who  could  so  readily  bring 
others  to  admit  the  truth  of  what  he  wished  to 
prove,  as  Socrates:  and  he  thought  Homer 
only  gave  Ulysses  the  appellation  of  the  irre- 
sistible orator,  because  he  would  lead  his  argu- 
ment, step  by  step,  through  such  paths  as  lay 
obvious  to  the  eyes  of  all  mankind. 

Thus  have  I,  as  it  seemeth  to  me,  made 
it  sufficiently  appear  with  what  sincerity  and 
openness  Socrates  conversed  with  his  follow- 
ers, and  showed  them  his  sentiments  on  every 
occasion. 

VII.  Neither  must  I  omit  to  mention  how 
solicitous  Socrates  always  showed  himself  to 
have  his  friends  become  capable  of  performing 
their  own  business,  that  they  might  not  stand 
in  need  of  others  to  perform  it  for  them.  For 
this  reason,  he  made  it  his  study,  more  than 


any  man  I  ever  knew,  to  find  out  wherein  any 
of  his  followers  were  likely  to  excel  in  things 
not  unbecoming  a  wise  and  good  man ;  and  in 
such  points  as  he  himself  could  give  them  any 
instruction,  he  did  it  with  the  utmost  readiness ; 
and  where  he  could  not,  was  always  forward  to 
carry  them  to  some  more  skilful  master.  Yet 
waa  he  very  careful  to  fix  the  bounds  in  every 
science ;  beyond  which,  he  would  say,  no  per- 
son properly  instructed  ought  to  pass.  And, 
therefore, — in  geometry,  for  example,— he 
thought  it  sufficient  if  so  much  of  it  was  known 
as  would  secure  a  man  from  being  imposed 
upon  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  land ;  direct 
him  in  the  proper  distributions  of  the  several 
portions  of  an  inheritance,  and  in  measuring 
out  the  labourer's  work :  all  which,  he  said, 
was  so  easy  to  be  done,  that  he  who  applied 
himself  to  this  science,  though  almost  ever  so 
slightly,  might  soon  find  out  in  what  manner 
to  measure  the  whole  earth,  and  describe  its 
circumference.  But  to  dive  deep  into  such 
things,  and  perplex  the  mind  with  various  un- 
couth figures,  and  hard  to  be  understood, 
although  he  himself  had  much  knowledge 
therein,  he  approved  not  of  it,  as  seeing  no  use 
in  these  nice  inquiries;  which  consume  all  his 
time,  and  engross  the  whole  man,  taking  off 
his  thoughts  from  more  profitable  studies. 
He  also  advised  his  friends  to  gain  such  a 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  as  to  be  able  to  tell 
by  the  stars  the  hours  of  the  night,  the  day  of 
the  month,  and  the  seasons  of  the  year,  that 
they  should  not  be  at  a  loss  when  to  relieve  the 
centinel,  begin  a  journey  or  a  voyage,  or  do  any 
other  thing  which  depends  on  this  science :  all 
which  he  said,  was  easily  to  be  learnt  by  con- 
versing with  seafaring  men,  or  those  whose 
custom  it  was  to  hunt  in  the  night  But  to 
go  further,  in  order  to  find  out  what  planets 
were  in  the  same  declension,  explain  their  dif- 
ferent motions,  tell  their  distances  from  the 
earth,  their  influences,  together  with  the  time 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  their  respec- 
tive revolutions ;  these,  and  things  like  these 
he  strongly  dissuaded  his  followers  from  at- 
tempting: not  as  being  ignorant  of  them  him- 
self; but  he  judged  of  this  science  as  he  did 
of  the  former,  that  to  examine  deeply  into  the 
nature  of  such  things,  would  rob  us  of  all  our 
time,  divert  our  thoughts  from  useful  studies, 
and,  after  all,  produce  nothing  that  could  turn 
to  our  advantage.  In  short,  he  would  not  that 
men  should  too  curiously  search  into  that  mar- 
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»eilous  art,  wbercwiih  the  Maker  of  the  uni- 
wru  bad  i1Ib|h»w1  the  several  puti  of  it,  hi- 
ing  il  was  s  subject  im-ijioprehetiiible  to  the 
mind  of  man  ;  neither  yet  pleasing  (a  lhi>  gods 
to  attempt  lo  discover  [be  things,  which  they 
in  their  wisdom  bad  thought  lit  to  conceal. 
He  alio  »aid.  "  tint  ihc  undemanding,  unable 
to  bur  theso  towering  "peculations,  ofttimes 
lost  iuelf  iu  the  inquiry  ;  »  nat  the  cow  with 
Anuagoras,  who  gloried  not  o  little  in  the  ei- 
lent  o(  bis  knowledge:  vet  this  very  man  as- 
•Fried,  ■  that  the  sun  mi  the  name  u  fire  ( 
forgetful  that  the  eye  can  bear  the  light  of  the 
fire,  whereas  the  lustre  of  the  etln  l»  too  dsi- 
xliog  fur  it  to  behold.  Neither  did  he  consider 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  change  the  skin  black, 
which  the  fire  doth  not :  as  also,  that  its 
warmth  produces  and  bringa  to  perfection  trees 
and  flowers,  and  fruit*  of  the  earth,  while  it  ia 
the  properly  of  the  fire  lo  wither  and  consume 
them.  He  said,  moreover,  i  thai  the  Ml"  wai 
do  other  than  a  Mone  thoroughly  inHamed  ;'  not 
pen-filing,"  added  ^ocratca,  "  that  Ihe  atone 
shineth    not    iu    the  fin1;  neither  can  remain 


the  tun  abideth  stili  the  same, — an  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  light  and  warmth  to  ua." 

Socrates  alto  recommended  the  study  of 
arithmetic  to  bis  friends;  and  assisted  them, 
u  waa  bis  custom,  in  tracing  out  Ihe  several 
parts  of  it,  ns  far  us  might  be  useful  :  but  here, 


falsehood,  when  he  dethnwl  liirrmf  — a» 
guidance  oft  aovd  gmiiua,  awvlctg  he  act 
Miili  a  maimer  aa  Ui  Incur  the  acnlraa 
death  :  let  such  a  oar.  I  aw;,  eooaioo  (k 
nan  now  already  ao  (aradvaanw  in  aajavll 
h«  iliad  not  than,  lw  una*  ilk*  acea  «naa 
thai  he  only  relinquiabni  thai  part  of  Itfrl 
ia  held  the  most  painful,  mud  wba  Ik*  | 
ties  of  lb*  mind  aw  (inllj  imsuiml  ■  >k 
he  now  manifested  Id  all  lb*  wotid  tha  atti 
and  vigor  of  hi*  rani,  anil  [lined  u  ha 
immortal  honour  ).j  111*  manner  ill  what 
■pake  while  before  hie  judge*.  And.  la 
no  man  was  ever  known  lo  fimi  his 
.-suae  with  dial  pliinm, 
regard  to  truth  ;  al  tli»  aal 
reiicd  hia  condemnation 
ami  magnanimity  u  altogrtlirr  ■ 
example  of  former  axe*  ;  il  Wing  mi  allk 
universally  ackuow!edo,*d,  that  ua  aan 
met  death  in  like  manner  a*  Senate*. 

After  hia  aenlenee  u«  waa  oH|d  U 
thirty  days  in  prison,  the  lasts  forhaUBf 
one  to  be  put  to  death  until  the  moi  aj 
sacred  vessel : '  during  which  time  bis  fa 
conversed  with  him  daily,  and  aa*  in*  A 
in  hia  behaviour,  Tor  he  (till  raiuwl  Ihat  I 
uuillity  of  mind,  and  pleasing  tain  of  haw 
which  had  made  him  an  justly  admknsa  b 
mankind.  Now.  who  could  give  gratia  f 
of  fortitude  '.  Either,  what  deal])  auk)  k 
tended  v*iih    mare    honuur '      [Tui    lin  ■! 
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to  examine  what  things  were  just  or  unjust; 
and  have  at  steadily  persisted  in  practising  the 
one  and  refraining  from  the  other  ;  and  this  I 
take  to  be  the  best  way  of  preparing  for  my 
trial." — "  But  know  you  not,"  replied  Hermo- 
genes, « that  here  in  Athens,  the  judges  oft- 
times  condemn  those  to  death  who  have  no  way 
deserved  it,  only  because  their  manner  of  speak- 
ing was  displeasing ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  not  leas  frequently  acquit  the  guilty  1" 

« I  do  know  it,"  answered  Socrates ;  «  and, 
be  assured,  my  Hermogenes,  that  I  did  not 
neglect  to  take  the  matter  of  my  defence 
under  consideration, — but  the  genius  opposed 


ii 


me. 

Hermogenes  replying,  that  he  talked  mar- 
vellously; "But  why,"  said  he,  " should  if 
be  marvellous  that  God  should  think  this  the 
very  best  time  for  me  to  die  1  Know  you  not 
that  hitherto  I  have  granted  to  no  man  that 
be  hath  lived  either  better,  or  even  more  pleas- 
vrably,  than  I ;  if,  as  I  think  it  is,  to  be  alone 
solicitous  after  the  attainment  of  virtue  be  liv- 
ing well;  and  the  consciousness  of  making 
some  proficiency  therein  pleasant :  and  that  I 
did  make  some  proficiency  therein  I  well  per- 
ceived, by  comparing  myself  with  others,  and 
from  the  testimony  of  my  own  conscience ;  my 
friends  also  saying  the  same  concerning  me. 
Not  for  that  they  love  me :  since,  if  so,  every 
friend  would  think  the  same  of  him  whom  he 
was  a  friend  to ;  but  because,  as  it  seemed  to 
them,  they  themselves  became  better  men  from 
having  much  conversed  with  me.  But  if  my 
^  file  should  be  still  prolonged,  it  can  hardly  be 
but  the  infirmities  of  old  age  will  likewise 
come  upon  me :  my  sight  will  fail,  my  hear- 
ing grow  heavy,  and  my  understanding  much 
impaired ;  so  that  I  shall  find  it  more  difficult 
to  learn,  as  less  easy  to  retain  what  I  have 
learnt  already ;  deprived  too  of  the  power  of 
performing  many  of  those  things  which  here- 
tofore I  have  excelled  in.  And  if,  after  all,  I 
should  become  insensible  to  these  decays,  still 
life  would  not  be  life,  but  a  wearisome  bur- 
then. And  if  otherwise,  if  I  indeed  find  and 
feel  them,  how  unpleasant,  how  afflicting,  must 
*  state  like  this  prove !  If  I  die  wrongfully, 
the  shame  must  be  theirs  who  put  me  wrong- 


fully to  death :  since,  if  injustice  is  shameful, 
so  likewise  every  act  of  it :  but  no  disgrace 
will  it  bring  on  me,  that  others  have  not  seen 
that  I  was  innocent  The  examples  drawn 
from  former  ages  sufficiently  show  us,  that 
those  who  commit  wrong,  and  they  who  suffer 
it,  stand  not  alike  in  the  remembrance  of  men : 
and  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  I  now  die,  I  shall 
be  held  in  far  higher  estimation  by  those  who 
come  after  me  than  any  of  my  judges :  since 
posterity  will  not  fail  to  testify  concerning 
me,  that  I  neither  wronged,  nor  yet,  by  my  dis- 
courses, corrupted  any  man ;  but  contrariwise, 
strove  throughout  life,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  to  make  all  those  who  conversed  with 
me  happy." 

In  this  manner  did  Socrates  continue  to  dis- 
course with  Hermogenes  and  others :  nor  are 
there  any  among  those  who  knew  him,  if  lov- 
ers of  virtue,  who  do  not  daily  regret  the  loss 
of  his  conversation ;  convinced  how  much  they 
might  have  been  advantaged  thereby. 

As  to  myself,  knowing  him  of  a  truth  to  be 
such  a  man  as  I  have  described ;  so  pious  to- 
wards the  gods,  as  never  to  undertake  any 
thing  without  having  first  consulted  them :  so 
just  towards  men,  as  never  to  do  an  injury, 
even  the  very  slightest,  to  any  one;  whilst 
many  and  great  were  the  benefits  he  conferred 
on  all  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings ;  so  tem- 
perate and  chaste,  as  not  to  indulge  any  appe- 
tite, or  inclination,  at  the  expense  of  whatever 
was  modest  or  becoming :  so  prudent  as  never 
to  err  in  judging  of  good  and  evil ;  nor  want- 
ing the  assistance  of  others  to  discriminate 
rightly  concerning  them :  so  able  to  discourse 
upon,  and  define  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
not  only  those  points  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  but  likewise  of  every  other;  and 
looking  as  it  were  into  the  minds  of  men,  dis- 
cover the  very  moment  for  reprehending  vice, 
or  stimulating  to  the  love  of  virtue.  Experi- 
encing, as  I  have  done,  all  these  excellencies  in 
Socrates,  I  can  never  cease  considering  him  as 
the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  happy  of  all 
mankind.  But  if  there  is  any  one  who  is  disposed 
to  think  otherwise,  let  him  go  and  compare  8o- 
crates  with  any  other,  and  afterwards  let  him 
determine. 
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i  of  opinion,  that  as  will  the  sayings  as 

on*  of  great  men  deserve  to  be  recorded, 
■  they  treat  of  serious  subject*  with  the 
application  of  mind,  or,  giving  them- 
ome  respite,  unbend  their  thoughts  to 
ns  worthy  of  them.  You  will  know 
relation  I  am  going  to  make,  what  it 
pired  me  with  this  thought,  being  my- 

ig  the  festival  of  Minerva,  there  was  ■ 
tournament,  whither  Callias, 1  mho  ten- 
ved  Autalicus,  carried  him,  which  was 
ler  the  victory  which  that  youth  bad 
1  at  the  Olympic  games.  When  the 
■aa  over,  Callias  taking  Aulolicua  and 
er  with  him,  went  down  from  the  city 
louse  at  the  Praum,*  with  Nicerstea 

of  NidM. 

upon  the  way  meeting  Socrates,  Her- 
s,  Critobulus,  Antisthenes,  and  Cbar- 
liscoursing  together,  he  gave  orders  to 

his  people  to  conduct  Aulolicua  and 
f  bis  company  to  hi*  bouse  ;  and  ad- 
:  himself  to  Socrates,  and  those  who 
ith  him,  «  I  could  not,"  said  he,  "  have 
ih  you  more  opportunely ;  I  treat  to- 
tolicus  and  his  father  ;  and,  if  I  am 
eived,  persons  who  like  you  have  their 
jurified 3  by  refined  contemplations, 
lo  much  more  honour  to  our  assembly, 
>ur  colonels  of  horse,  captains  of  foot, 
er  gentlemen  of  business,  who  ate  full 


of  nothing  bat  their  offices  and  employments," 
— "  Yon  are  always  upon  the  banter,"  said 
Socrates  ;  "  for,  since  yon  gave  so  much  money 
to  Protagoras,  G orgies,  and  Prodicas,  *  to  be 
instructed  in  wisdom,  yon  make  but  little  ac- 
count of  us,  who  have  no  other  «— i«*tn~  but 
from  ourselves  to  acquire  knowledge."— "  Tia 
true,"  said  Callias,  «  hitherto  I  have  concealed 
from  yon  a  thousand  fine  things  I  learned  in 
the  conversation  of  those  gentlemen  ;  but  if 
you  will  sup  with  me  this  evening,  I  will 
teach  yon  all  I  know,  and  after  that  t  do 
□ot  doubt  you  will  say  I  am  a  man  of  cause 
queues." 

Socrates  and  the  real  thanked  bear  with  the 
civility  that  was  due  to  a  person  of  so  high  a 
rank,  that  bad  invited  them  in  a*  ebliging  a 
manner :  and  Callias,  showing  an  unwillingness 
to  be  refused,  they  at  last  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  went  along  with  him.  After  they 
had  done  bathing  and  anointing,  as  waa  the 
custom  before  meals,  they  all  went  into  the 
eating-room,  where  Antolicua  was  seated  by 
his  father's  aide  ;  and  each  of  the  rest  took  bia 
place  according  to  his  age  and  quality. 

The  whole  company  became  immediately 
sensible  of  die  power  of  beauty,  and  every  one 
at  the  same  time  silently  confessed,  that  by 
natural  right  the  sovereignty  belonged  to  it, 
especially  when  attended  with  modesty  and  a 
virtuous  baihfulneas.  Now  Autolkus  was 
one  of  that  kind  of  beauties;  and  the  effect 
which  the  sight  of  so  lovely  a  person  produced 
was  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company 
to  him,  aa  one  would  do  to  flashes  of  lightning 
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do.  [hut    cornea    but    1. 

.:,;.,: I/;  ;■ 

Time*    it    iS,  Dr,  11  »;,- 

1    ttlUI    CBBO,  llul  tun 

nk>  h'l'  t.mai.1    .Mil.    :. 

uMBin)  well  rtgnrai 

tiJW,  liiM.'.iver  in   their 

yen  ii  clianoiBR  »« 

IMMS,  ill    the    l> «f  till 

itw  a  musical  «j 

lies*,  and  ii.  ihfif  winili 

deportment  somutlu 

llml   upresse*  iti  tluiul> 

sJi..w  ihu  ionait- ,m 

of  the.r  soul. 

Al   N-ugih   they   mil   , 

>«n  ."  supper,  snd 

hail  been   enjoined:     wtwii  a  certain   iMjtfuon, 
nai.i.d  Philip,  kno,  k.  ,1  ,n  the  .Ur,  and  bad* 

the  iH.Tv.int  llml  opfiuij   il   1.11   the  ([enll.-mcn 
l,e  was  ih.-r...  md  llml   lie  e.ime  to  sun  wilb 


be  wis    pi  tiVcily    w*H  furnished    will 
well  un  fi -"-r.    In-  imj    bvinn  m 


(.card  him  again  without  being  rooted,  'l 
u[M.n  he  got  up,  and  throwing  hie  clod 
..is  hod,  1  laid  himself  down  at  hii  full . 
)D  bit  couch,  without  eating  one  bit 
«  hat  u  the  nutter,"  said  Calliaa ;  ■  hi 
-udden  illneM  taken  you  V — ■  Alu  !" 
;ie,  fetching  a  deep  sigh  from  hia  bean, 
<juii'fc«t  and  moat  sensible  pain  chat 
felt  in  my  whole  life ;  for,  since  then 
aott  laughing  in  the  world,  it  ia  plai 
usincsa  ii  at  an  end,  and  I  have  nothinj 
a  do  but  make  a  decent  exit.  Here 
have  been  called  to  every  jolly  enl* 
lint,  to  divert  the  company  with  my 
joueries;  but  to  what   purpose   should 

a  say  one  aerioua  word  ;  and  to  im»»u> 
in?  wdl  give  me  a  meal  in  hopes  of  a  f 
ii  kind,  ia  a  mete  jest,  for  my  *pii  waa 
'ft  laid  down  for  supper ;  such  a  custom 
entered  my  doors." 

WUh  Philip  talked  in  this  manner,  b. 
in  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  penoaal 
admiration  a  man  grievously   afflicted. 

cry  one  comforted  him.  and  prat 
if  he  would  eat,  they  would  laugh  as  ntn 
be  pleased.  The  pity  which  the  coat 
showed  Philip  hating  made  Critotahif 
most  burnt  hia  sides,  Philip  uncovered  hi 
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«  Bat  we  want  perfumes  *  to  make  up  the 
treat,"  answered  Callias :  "  What  say  you  to 
that  ?"— «  Not  at  all,"  replied  8ocrates ;  "  per- 
fumes, like  habits,  are  to  be  used  according  to 
decency ;  some  become  men,  and  others  wo- 
men ;  but  I  would  not  that  one  man  should 
perfume  himself  for  the  Bake  of  another :  and 
for  the  women,  especially  such  as  the  wire  of 
Critobulus  or  Nicerates,  they  have  no  occasion 
for  perfumes,  their  natural  sweetness  supplying 
the  want  of  them.  But  it  is  otherwise  if  we 
talk  of  the  smell  of  that  oil  that  is  used  in  the 
Olympic  games,  or  other  places  of  public  exer- 
cise.9 This,  indeed,  is  sweeter  to  the  men  than 
perfumes  to  the  women  ;  and  when  they  have 
been  for  some  time  disused  to  it,  they  only 
think  on  it  with  a  greater  desire.  If  you  per- 
fume a  slave  and  a  freeman,  the  difference  of 
their  birth  will  produce  none  in  the  smell ;  and 
■cent  is  perceived  as  soon  in  the  one  as  the 
other :  but  the  odour  of  honourable  toil,  as  it 
b  acquired  with  great  pains  and  application,  so 
it  is  ever  sweet,  and  worthy  of  a  brave  man." 
— M  This  is  agreeable  to  young  men,"  said  Ly- 
con ;  •• but  as  for  you  and  me,  who  are  past 
the  age  of  these  public  exercises,  what  per- 
fumes ought  we  to  have  1" — «  That  of  virtue 
1  and  honour,"  said  Socrates. 

Lycon.  "  And  where  is  this  sort  of  perfume 
to  be  had  !" 

Soc.  **  Not  in  the  shops,  I  assure  you." 

Lycon.  «  Where  then  1" 

Soc.  "  Theognis  sufficiently  discovers  where, 
when  he  tells  us  in  his  poem : 

••  When  virtuous  thoughts  warm  the  celestial  mind 
With  generous  heat,  each  sentiment's  refln'd  : 
Th*  immortal  perfumes  breathing  from  the  heart, 
With  grateful  odours  sweeten  every  part. 

**  Bat  when  our  vicious  passions  fire  the  soul, 
The  clearest  fountains  grow  corrupt  and  foul ; 
The  virgin  spring*,  which  should  untainted  flow, 
Bun  thick,  and  blacken  all  the  stream  below." 

«  Do  you  understand  this,  my  son  ?"  said 
Lycon  to  Autolicus.  "  He  not  only  under- 
stands it,  but  will  practise  it  too,"  said  Socrates, 
«*  and  I  am  satisfied,  when  he  comes  to  contend 
for  that  noble  prize,  he  will  choose  a  master  to 
instruct  him,  such  as  you  shall  approve  of,  who 

i  ft  wns  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  at  great  entertain- 
vents  to  perfume  their  guests,  at  which  they  some- 
times expended  great  sums. 

•  At  the  Olympic  and  other  gnmes  of  Greece  they 
rol.hed  their  Joints  with  hot  oils,  to  make  them  more 
supple  and  active. 
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will  be  capable  of  giving  him  rales  to  attain 
it" 

Then  they  began  all  to  reassume  whet  So- 
crates had  said.     One  affirmed  there  was  no 
master  to  be  found  that  was  qualified  to  in- 
struct others  in  virtue ;  another  said  it  could 
not  be  taught :  and  a  third  maintained  that  if 
virtue  could  not  be  taught  nothing  else  could. 
"Very  well,"  said  Socrates;  "but  since  we 
cannot  agree  at  present  in  our  opinions  about 
this  matter,  let  us  defer  the  question  to  another 
opportunity,  and  apply  ourselves  to  what  is  be- 
fore us ;  I  see  the  dancing  girl  entering  at  the 
other  end  of  the  hall,  and  she  has  brought  her 
cymbals  along  with  her."     At  the  same  time 
the  other  girl  took  her  flute ;  the  one  played 
and  the  other  danced  to  admiration  ;  the  danc- 
ing girl  throwing  up  and  catching  again  her 
cymbals,  so  as  to  answer  exactly  the  cadency 
of  the  music,  and  that  with  a  surprising  dex- 
terity.    Socrates,  who  observed  her  with  pleas- 
ure, thought  it  deserved  some  reflection :  and 
therefore  said  he,  "  This  young  girl  has  con- 
firmed me  in  the  opinion  I  have  had  of  a  long 
time,  that  the  female  sex  are  nothing  inferior  to 
ours,  excepting  only  in  strength  of  body,  or 
perhaps  steadiness  of  judgment.     Now  you, 
gentlemen,  that  have  wives  amongst  us,  may 
take  my  word  for  it  they  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing any  thing  you  are  willing  they  should  know 
to  make  them  more  useful  to  you."    "  If  so, 
sir,"  said   Antisthenes ;  "  if  this  be   the  real 
sentiment  of  your  heart,  how  comes  it  you  do 
not  instruct  Xantippe,  who  is,  beyond  dispute, 
the  most  insupportable  woman  that  is,  has  been, 
or  ever  will  be  V* — "  I  do  with  her,"  said  8o- 
crates,  «  like  those  who  would  learn  horseman- 
ship :  they  do  not  choose  easy  tame  horses,  or 
such   as  are  manageable  at  pleasure,  but  the 
highest  mettled  and  hardest  mouthed;  believ- 
ing, if  they  can  tame  the  natural  heat  and  im- 
petuosity of  these,  there  can  be  none  too  hard 
for  them  to  manage.     I  propose  to  myself  very 
near  the  same  thing ;  for  having  designed  to 
converse  with  all  sorts  of  people,  I  believed  I 
should  find  nothing  to  disturb  me  in  their  con* 
vernation  or  manners,  being  once  accustomed 
to  bear  the  unhappy  temper  of  Xantippe." 

The  company  relished  what  Socrates  said, 
and  the  thought  appeared  very  reasonable. 
Then  a  hoop  being  brought  in,  with  swords 
fixed  all  around  it,  their  points  upwards,  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  the  dancing 
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through  the  midst  of  the  points  and  then  out 
■gam,  with  a  woiiunrful  agility.  This  eight 
gave  the  company  mora  snrpriss  and  sear  than 
plcaauie,  ovary  nno  bettering  aim  would  wound 
herself ;  but  aha  received  bo  harm,  and  par- 
farmed  har  mats  with  all  tha  oomaga  and  eaee> 
lance  imaginable. 

«  Tha  company  may  my  what  they  please," 
mid  Socrates:  «  bat,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  no» 
body  will  deny  but  courage  may  ha  learned,  end 
that  there  are  marten  for  this  virtue  in  parnco- 
lar,  though  they  will  not  allow  h  in  the  other 
virtue*  wa  were  Jnat  now  epaaking  of;  ainoa  a 
girl,  yon  eee,  haa  tha  courage  to  throw  heraalf 
through  tha  midet  of  naked  swords,  which  I 
believe  none  of  na  dare  venture  upon."— 
"Truly,"  etid  Anusthenes,  to  whom  Bocratee 
apoka,  "the  8yracucan  may  aooa  make  hie 
fortune,  if  he  would  bat  show  thie  girl  in  e  foil 
theatre,  and  promise  tha  Atheniana  that,  for  a 
coraeMcrehlo  sum  of  money  ha  would  instruct 
them  to  be  aa  little  afraid  of  the  Lacedaunonian 
lanoM  aa  this  girl  of  har  swords."-*"  Ah !" 
cries  the  buffoon,  «  what  pleasure  should  I  take 
N  to  eee  Pisander,  that  grave  counsellor  of  state, 
taking  lessons  from  this  girl ;  he  that  is  like  to 
swoon  away  st  the  sight  of  s  lance,  and  says  it 
is  a  barbarous  cruel  custom  to  go  to  war  and 
kiU  men." 

After  this  the  little  boy  danced,  which  gave 
occasion  to  Socrates  to  say,  "  You  see  this 
child,  who  appeared  beautiful  enough  before, 
is  yet  much  more  so  now,  by  bis  gesture  and 
motion,  than  when  he  stood  still." — "You 
talk,"  said  Carmides,  "  as  if  you  were  inclina- 
ble to  esteem  the  trade  of  a  dancing-master." 
— "  Without  doubt,"  said  Socrates,  «  when  I 
observe  the  usefulness  of  that  exercise,  and 
how  the  feet,  the  legs,  the  neck,  and  indeed 
the  whole  body,  are  all  in  action,  I  believe  who- 
ever would  have  his  body  supple,  easy  and 
healthful,  should  learn  to  dance.  And,  in 
good  earnest,  I  am  resolved  to  take  a  lesson  of 
the  8yracusan  whenever  he  pleases."  But  it 
was  replied,  «  When  you  have  learned  to  do 
all  this  little  boy  does,  what  advantage  can  it 
V  be  to  you  !"— « I  shall  then  dance,"  said  80- 
crates.  At  which  all  the  company  buret  out  a 
laughing :  but  Socrates,  with  a  composed  and 
serious  countenance,  "  Methinks  you  are  plea- 
sant," said  he.  "  What  is  it  tickles  you  ?  Is  it 
because  dancing  is  not  a  wholesome  exercise  ? 
or  that  after  it  we  do  not  eat  and  sleep  with  J 


Yen 

generally  thick  legs  and  nerrou 

on  tha  contrary,  oar  g^THnr  and 

have  broad  shoulders  and  small  lege.   Baa, 

instead  of  producing  such  anwatn.  tha 

of  denting  imwiwiit  in  on  an 

motions,  and  agitating  ail  tha 


body  with  so  equal  a  poise, 
of  a  jnat  proportion,  both,  with 
and  beauty.    What  reeeon  than  can  jam  ant 
to  laugh,  whan  I  tall  you  I  desjgp  aa  earn! 
I  hope  you  would  not  think  it  oaeejjt  fa  a 
man  of  my  age  to  go  into  a  public  aenesl  sal 
unrobe  myself  before  all  tha  cornpeny  mem**! 
I  need  not  do  that;  a  parlour,  Una  this  as  aa 
in,  will  serve  my  turn.    Yon.  may  amt  eyas 
little  boy,  that  one  may  sweat  aa  well  me  ill 
room  aa  an  academy,  or  a  pohMa  pleas;  mi 
in  winter  you  may  danoa  fa 
incut;  in  summer,  if  tha  heat  be 
in  the  shade.    Whan  I  have  told  yam  at  tab, 
laugh  on,  if  you  please,  at  my  saying  I  Mm 
to  dance.    Besides,  yon  know  I  havaa  esfy 
somewhat  larger  than  I  could  wish;  sad  an 
you  surprised  if  I  endeavour  to  bring  it  dean 
by  exercise  1     Have  yon  not  hoard  mat  Car- 
mides, the  other  morning,  when  he  cane  to 
visit  me,  found  me  dancing  !"-— «  Very  tree," 
said   Carmides;  "and  I  waa   extzemery  sur- 
prised, and  afraid  you  had  loot  your  semes: 
but  when  you  had  given  me  the  same  reasons 
you  have  now,  I  went  back  to  my  house;  aai 
though  I  cannot  dance,  I  began  to  move  ny 
hands  and  legs,  and  practise  over  some  leans*, 
which  I  remembered  something  of  when  1  wis 
young." 

«  Faith!"  said  Philip,  to  8ocratea,  «I  be- 
lieve your  thighs  and  shoulders  are  exactly  ef 
the  same  weight ;  so  that  if  yon  pot  one  iato 
one  scale,  and  the  other  into  the  other,  as  tas 
civil  magistrate  weighs  begad  in  the  market- 
place, you  will  not  be  in  danger  of  being  for- 
feited, for  there  is  not  an  ounce,  no  not  a  graJa 
difference  between  them."—"  Well  then,"  said 
Callias,  «  when  you  have  an  inclination  for  a 
lesson  of  dancing,  8ocratea,  pray  call  upon  na, 
that  we  may  learn  together."—"  With  all  ny 
heart,"  answered  Soeratee.—"  And  I  coaU 
wish,"  said  Philip,  M  chat  some  one  would  tsks 

*  Running  was  a  part  of  the  Olympic  and  otter  pas- 
te tames ;  and  what  is  here  called  tha  Dotie.  was  tat 
place  where  they  ran,  about  the  length  of  two . 
miles. 
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the  flute,  and  let  Socrates  and  me  dance  before 
this  good  company  ;  for  methinks  I  have  a 
mighty  mind  that  way."  With  that  he  jumped 
up,  and  took  two  or  three  frisks  round  the  hall, 
in  imitation  of  the  dancing  boy .  and  girl. 
Upon  which  every  body  took  notice,  that  all 
those  gestures  or  motions,  that  were  so  beau- 
tiful and  easy  in  the  little  boy,  appeared  awk- 
ward and  ridiculous  in  Philip :  and  when  the 
little  girl,  bending  backwards,  touched  her 
heels  with  her  head,  and  flung  herself  swiftly 
round  three  or  four  times  like  a  wheel,  Philip 
would  needs  do  the  same,  but  in  a  manner  very 
different ;  for,  bending  himself  forward,  and 
endeavouring  to  turn  round,  you  may  imagine 
with  what  success  he  came  off.  Afterwards, 
when  every  one  praised  the  child  for  keeping 
her  whole  body  in  the  exactest  and  most  regu- 
lar motion  in  the  dance,  Philip  bade  the  music 
strike  up  a  brisker  tune,  and  began  to  move 
his  head,  his  arms,  and  his  heels,  all  at  once, 
till  he  could  hold  out  no  longer :  then  throwing 
himself  on  the  couch,  he  cried  out,  « I  have 
exercised  myself  so  thoroughly,  that  I  have 
already  one  good  effect  of  it,  I  am  plaguy 
thirsty :  boy,  bring  the  great  glass  that  stands 
on  the  sideboard,  and  fill  it  up  to  me,  for  I 
must  drink." — "  Very  well,"  said  Callias ; 
« the  whole  company  shall  drink,  if  you  please, 
master  Philip,  for  we  are  thirsty  too  with 
laughing  at  you." — "  It  is  my  opinion  too,"  said 
Socrates,  "  that  we  drink ;  wine  moistens  and 
tempers  the  spirits,  and  lulls  the  cares  of  the 
mind  to  rest,  as  opium  does  the  body  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  revives  our  joys,  and  is  oil  to  the 
dying  flame  of  life.  It  is  with  our  bodies  as 
with  seeds  sown  in  the  earth ;  when  they  are 
over-watered  they  cannot  shoot  forth,  and  are 
unable  to  penetrate  the  surface  of  the  ground : 
hot  when  they  have  just  so  much  moisture  as 
is  requisite,  we  may  behold  them  break  through 
the  clod  with  vigo0;  and  pushing  boldly  up- 
wards, produce  their  flowers,  and  then  their 
fruits.  It  is  much  the  same  thing  with  us ;  if 
we  drink  too  much,  the  whole  man  is  deluged, 
his  spirits  are  overwhelmed,  and  is  so  far  from 
being  able  to  talk  reasonably,  or  indeed  to  talk 
at  all,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  pain  he  draws 
his  breath  ;  but  if  we  drink  temperately,  and 
email  draughts  at  a  time,  the  wine  distils  upon 
our  lungs  like  sweetest  morning  dew  (to  use 
the  words  of  that  noble  orator  Gorgias).  It  is 
then  the  wine  commits  no  rape  upon  our  Tea- 
eon,  but  pleasantly    invites    us   to  agreeable 


mirth."  Every  one  was  of  his  opinion ;  and 
Philip  said  he  had  something  to  offer,  which 
was  this :  "  Your  servants,"  said  he,  "  that 
wait  at  the  sideboard  should  imitate  good 
coachmen,  who  are  never  esteemed  such  till 
they  can  turn  dexterously  and  quick."  The 
advice  was  immediately  put  in  practice,  and  the 
servants  went  round  and  filled  every  man  hie 
glass. 

III.  Then  the  little  boy,  tuning  his  guitar  to 
the  flute,  sung  and  played  at  the  same  time ; 
which  gave  mighty  satisfaction  to  all  the  com- 
pany. Upon  this  Carmides  spoke :  "  What 
8ocrates,"  said  he,  "just  now  offered  about 
the  effects  of  wine,  may,  in  my  opinion,  with 
little  difference,  be  applied  to  music  and  beauty, 
especially  when  they  are  found  together:  for 
I  begin  in  good  earnest  to  be  sensible  that  this 
fine  mixture  buries  sorrow,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  the  parent  of  love."  Whereupon  80- 
crates  took  occasion  to  say,  "  If  these  people 
are  thus  capable  of  diverting  us,  I  am  well 
assured  we  are  now  eapable  ourselves,  and  I 
believe  nobody  here  doubts  it  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  shameful  for  us,  now  we 
are  met  together,  not  to  endeavour  to  benefit 
one  another  by  some  agreeable  or  serious  en- 
tertainment. What  say  you,  gentlemen  1" 
They  generally  replied,  "  Begin  then  the  dis- 
course from  which  we  are  to  hope  so  good  an 
effect" — "  I  hope,"  said  Socrates,  <*  to  obtain 
that  favour  of  Callias,  if  he  would  but  give  us 
a  taste  of  those  fine  things  he  learnt  of  Prodi- 
cus :  you  know  he  promised  us  this  when  we 
came  to  sup  with  him." — "  With  all  my 
heart,"  said  Callias,  "  I  am  willing,  but  on 
condition  that  you  will  all  please  to  contribute 
to  the  conversation,  and  every  one  tell,  in  his 
turn,  what  it  is  he  values  himself  most  upon." 
— "  Be  it  so,"  said  8ocrates. — <*  I  will  tell  yon 
then,"  added  Callias,  « what  I  esteem  most, 
and  value  myself  chiefly  upon :  it  is  this,  that 
I  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  men  better." — 
*<  How  so,"  said  Antisthenes ;  «  will  you  teach 
them  to  become  rich  or  honest?" — "Justice 
is  honesty,"  replied  Callias.  "You  are  in  „ 
the  right"  said  Antisthenes,  « I  do  not  dis- 
pute it ;  for  though  there  are  some  occasions^ 
when  even  courage  or  wisdom  may  be  hurt- 
ful to  one's  friends  or  the  government  yet 
justice  is  ever  the  same,  and  can  never  mix 
with  dishonesty." — "  When,  therefore,  every 
one  of  us,"  says  Callias,  "  has  told  wherein  he 
chiefly  valued  himself,  and  is  most  useful  U 
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Lycon.  «  Be  it  so ;  I  am  then  the  richest 
men  in  the  world ;  nor  will  I  contradict  your 
opinion." 

Then  Niceratee  addressing  himself  to  Her- 
tnogenes :  <*  Whet  is  it,"  said  he, " that  yon 
raJue  yourself  most  upon !"_«  On  virtue," 
answered  he,  "  and  the  power  of  my  friends ; 
and  that,  with  these  two  advantages,  I  have 
pet  the  good  fortune  to  be  beloved  by  these 
friends." 

Then  every  one  looking  upon  him,  began  to 
inquire  "  who  were  his  friends  1" — "  I  will  satis- 
fy you,"  said  he,  "  as  you  shall  see,  when  it 
somes  to  my  turn." 

IV.  Then  Socrates  resumed  the  discourse : 
*  Now  you  have  all,"  said  he,  «  declared  your 
opinions,  as  to  whst  you  value  yourselves  most 
npon,  it  remains  that  you  prove  it.  Let  us  now 
then  hear  every  man's  reasons,  if  you  please, 
for  his  opinion."    • 

"  Hear  me  first  then,"  said  Callias :  «  for 
though  you  have  all  been  inquiring  what  jus- 
tice is,  I  alone  have  found  the  secret  to  make 
men  just  and  honest." 

Soc.  »  How  so  1" 

Call.  "  By  giving  them  money.'' 

At  these  words,  Antisthenes  rising  up  asked 
turn  hastily,  « Is  justice  to  be  found  in  the  heart 
w  the  pocket  ?" 

CalL  "  In  the  heart." 

Ant.  "  And  would  you  then  make  us  believe, 
that  by  filling  a  bag  with  money,  you  can  make 
the  heart  honest  or  just  1" 

Call.  «  Most  assuredly." 

Ant.  "How?" 

Call  "  Because  when  they  have  all  things 
necessary  for  life,  they  will  not,  for  the  world, 
tun  any  hazard  by  committing  evil  actions." 

Ant.  "  But  do  they  repay  you  again  what 
they  receive  of  you  ?" 

CalL  «  Notat  all." 

Ant.  «  Nofhnig  but  gratitude,  I  hope ;  good 
thanks  for  good  money." 

CalL  "  No/  that  neither :  for  I  can  tell  you 
something  you  will  hardly  believe ;  I  have 
found  some  people  of  so  evil  a  nature,  that  they 
love  me  less  for  receiving  benefits  from  me." 
Then  Antisthenes  replied  briskly, 

Ant.  «  That  is  wonderful :  you  make  men 
just  and  honest  to  others,  and  they  prove  un- 
just and  dishonest  only  to  you  1" 

Call.  «  Not  so  wonderful  neither !" — "  Have 
we  not  architects  and  masons,  who  build  houses 
lor  other  men,  and  live  in  hired  lodgings  them- 


selves ?" — m  Have  patience,  my  master,"  said 
he,  (turning  to  8ocrates)  «  and  I  will  prove  this 
beyond  dispute." — "  You  need  not,"  said  8o» 
crates ;  "  for,  beside  what  you  allege  for  a  proof, 
there  is  another  that  occurs  to  me :  Do  yon 
not  see  there  are  certain  diviners  who  pretend  to 
foretell  every  thing  to  other  people,  and  are  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  what  is  to  happen  to  them- 
selves 1"     Socrates  said  no  more. 

"  It  is  now  my  turn  to  speak,"  said  Nicer- 
atea :  *  <•  hear  then  to  what  I  am  going  to  say, 
attend  to  a  conversation  which  will  necessarily 
make  you  better,  and  more  polite.  You  all 
know,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,  there  is  nothing 
that  relates  to  human  life  but  Homer  has  spo- 
ken of  it.  Whoever  then  would  learn  econo- 
my, eloquence,  arms ;  whoever  would  be  mas- 
ter of  every  qualification  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Achilles,  Ajax,  Ulysses,  or  Nestor ;  let  him  but 
apply  himself  to  me,  and  he  shall  become  per- 
fect in  them,  for  I  am  entirely^  master  of  all 
that." — "Very  well,"  said  Antisthenes!  "you 
have  learned  likewise  the  art  of  being  a  king ; 
for  you  may  remember  Homer  praises  Aga- 
memnon for  that  he  was 

u  A  noble  warrior  and  a  mighty  prince.*' 

JVtcer.  "  I  learnt  too,  from  Homer,  how  a 
coachman  ought  to  turn  at  the  end  of  hia  ca- 
reer. He  ought  to  incline  his  body  to  the  left, 
and  give  the  word  to  the  horse  that  is  on  the 
right,  and  make  use  at  the  same  time  of  a  very' 
loose  rein.  I  have  learnt  all  of  thia  from  him, 
and  another  secret  too,  which,  if  you  please,  wo 
will  make  (rial  of  immediately  :  the  same  Ho- 
mer says  somewhere,  that  an  onion  relishes  well 
with  a  bottle.  Now  let  some  of  your  servant* 
bring  an  onion,  and  you  will  see  with  what 
pleasure  you  will  drink." — "  I  know  very  well/' 
said  Carmiefes,  «  what  he  means ;  Niceratee, 
gentlemen,  thinks  ^eper  than  you  imagine* 
He  would  willingly  go  home  with  the  scent  of 
an  onion  in  his  mouth,  that  his  wife  may  not 
be  jealous,  or  suspect  he  has  been  kissing 
abroad." — "  A  very  good  thought,"  said  8o- 
crates ;  "  but  perhaps  I  have  one  full  as  whim- 
sical, and  worthy  of  him :  it  is,  that  an  onion 
does  not  only  relish  wine,  but  victuals  too,  and 
gives  a  higher  seasoning:  but  if  we  should  eat 
them  now  after  aupper,  they  would  say  we  had 
committed  a  debauch  at  Calliaa's." — «  No,  no," 
said  Callias,  "  you  can  never  think  so :  but  on- 


«  Here  Nleerates  playa  the  pedant  indeed, 
peat  Homer  was  to  ds  truly  learned. 
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they  aey,  are  uery  good  to 
tethtday  oCb*ttl^«ttain^irteoorag«;  job 
know  they  food  cocks  so  against  they  fight: 
1st  our  business,  at  ptsssnt,  I  presume,  it  lot*, 
nut  war;  and  to  much  for  onions." 

Than  Critobulue  began.  « I  am  now,*9  aaid 
fee, « to  give  my  reaeona  why  I  value  myself  oo 
ninoh  upon  my  beauty.  If  I  am  not  hand- 
some (and  I  know  very  well  what  I  think  of 
the  matter,)  yon  ought  all  of  yon  to  be  ac- 
counted impostor*,  lor  without  being  obliged  to 
it  upon  oath,  when  yon  were  asked  what  was* 
your  opinion  of  me,  you  ail  ewore  I  waa  hand- 
some, and  I  thought  myaeif  obliged  to  believe 
yon,  being  men  of  honour  that  eeorned  a  lie. 
If,  then,  1  am  really  handsome,  and  you  feel  the 
same  pleasure  mat  I  do  when  I  behold  another 
beairtiful  person,  I  am  ready  to  call  all  the  gods 
to  witness,  that  were  it  in  my  choice  either  to 
reign  king  of  Persia,  or  be  that  beauty,  I  would 
quit  the  empire  to  preaaife  my  form.  In 
truth,  nothing  in  this  world  touches  me  so 
agreeably  as  the  eight  of  Amandra,  and  I  could 
willingly  be  blind  to  aU  other  objects,  if  I 
might  but  always  enjoy  the  sight  of  her  I  so 
tenderly  love. 

**  I  curse  017  slumbers,  doubly  curse  the  nig  tat, 
That  hides  the  lovely  maid  from  my  desiring  sight ; 
But,  oh !  I  bless  the  cheerful  god's  return. 
And  welcome  with  my  praise  the  ruddy  morn ; 
Light  with  the  morn  returns,  return  my  fair, 
She  is  the  light,  the  morn  restore*  my  dear.'1 

«  There  is  something  more  in  the  matter,  be- 
sides this,  to  be  considered.  A  person  that  is 
vigorous  and  strong,  cannot  attain  his  designs 
but  by  his  strength  and  vigour :  a  brave  man 
by  his  courage ;  a  scholar  by  his  learning  and 
conversation :  but  the  beautiful  person  does  all 
this,  without  any  pains,  by  being  only  looked 
at  I  know  very  Well  how  sweeAhe  posses- 
sion of  wealth  is,  but  I  wojild  sacrifice  all  to 
Amandra :  and  I  should  with  more  pleasure 
give  all  my  estate  to  her,  than  to  receive  a  thou- 
sand times  more  from  any  other.  I  would  lay 
my  liberty  at  her  feet  if  she  would  accept  me 
for  her  slave:  fatigue  would  be  much  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  repose,  and  dangers  than 
ease,  if  endured  in  the  service  of  Amandra. 
If,  then,  you  boast  yourself  so  much,  Callias, 
that  you  can  make  men  honester  by  your  wealth, 
I  have  much  more  reason  to  believe  I  am  able 
to  produce  in  them  all  sorts  of  virtue  by  the 
mere  force  of  beauty ;  for  when  beauty  inspires, 
it  makes  its  votaries  generous  and  industrious ; 
they  thereby  acquire  a  noble  thirst  after  glory, 


■an  u  csjbwjbbbs  oa  chbsjbbb5| 
ed  with  an  humble  end 
which  — V—  then  blush  to  ask 
most  to  poasees*  I  think  die 
stork  triad,  that  they  do  not 
tfw  most  beautiful  poroono  in  the 
part,  I  would  go  ****"— g**  five  to  seVow  seek  i 
oommander,  end  I  behove  yon  would  el  deun 
same  for  me,  Doubt  not  then,  ftirtisn,  let 
beauty  may  do  much  good  to 
does  it  avail  to  amy  beauty 
there  bone  beauty  of  a  chili, 
another  of  a  awn.  There  ie 
of  old  age,  as  in  those  who 
branches  1  at  the  least  of 
know  for  that  ceremony  tney 
ways  of  the  handsomest  old 
ia  desirable  to  obtain  without 
wishes,  I  am  satisfied  thai,  without 
one  word,  I  should  sooner  pscsuuen  east  Ml 
girl  to  kiss  me  than  any  of  you,  with  atuu 
arguments  you  can  nee ;  no,  not 
Socrates,  with  aD  the  strength  of  _ 
eloquence." — p*  Why,  Critobutue,  am  yea  she 
yourself  this  air  of  vanity,*9  aaid  Becrssavat 
if  you  were  handsomer  then  me!tt— «DoebV 
less,"  replied  Critobulus,  «  if  I  have  not  tte  ad- 
vantage of  you  in  beauty,  I  must  beugfisr  ihta 
the  Sileni,8  as  they  are  painted  by  the  poets." 
Now  Socrates  had  some  resemblance  to  tboai 
figures. 

Soc.  «<  Take  notice,  if  you  please,  that  urn 
article  of  beauty  will  soon  be  decided  toea, 
after  every  one  has  taken  his  turn  to  speak: 
nor  shall  we  call  Paris  to  make  e  judgment  fa: 
us,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  three  guftliawj 
about  the  apple :  and  this  very  young  girl,  was 
you  would  make  us  believe  had  much  raiser 
kiss  you  than  any  of  us,  she  shell  determine  it" 

Crit.  «  And  why  may  not  Amandra  be  at 
good  as  a  judge  of  this  matter  V  , 

Soc.  "  Amandra  most  needs  have  a  large 
possession  of  your  heart,  seeing  by  your  seed 
will,  you  would  never  name  any  other  naue 
but  hers." 

Crit.  «  True ;  and  yet  when  I  do  not  speak 
of  her,  do  you  think  she  lives  not  in  my  me» 
mory  1     I  assure  you,  if  I  were  a  painter  or  a 


*  These  were  of  the  olive  tree,  kept  sacred  is  us 
citadel  of  Athens ;  snd  both  old  men  sad  old 
carried  them  by  turns. 

•  The  Sileni  were  the  fottarfathers  of 
horridly  deformed. 
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statuary,  I  could  draw  her  picture  or  statue  by 
the  idea  of  her  in  my  mind,  as  well  as  if  she 
wen  to  ait  to  it" 

Sec.  «  8ince  then  you  have  her  image  in 
jour  heart,  and  that  image  resembles  her  so 
strongly,  why  is  it  that  you  importune  me  con- 
tinually to  carry  you  to  places  where  you  are 
•are  to  meet  her!" 

Crit.  "  It  U  because  the  sight  of  Amandra 
only  gives  me  real  joy. 

•  The  Idem  dost  no  solid  pleasure  fWe ; 
flhe  mast  within  my  siflit,  as  well  as  fancy,  lire." 

Hermogenes  interrupted  the  discourse ;  and 
stressing  himself  to  Socrates,  said, "  You  ought 
not  to  abandon  Critobulus  in  the  condition  he  is 
in,  for  the  violent  transport  and  fury  of  his 
passion  makes  me  uneasy  for  him,  and  I  know 
not  where  it  may  end." 

£#c.  "  What !  do  you  think  he  is  become 
flhne  only  since  he  was  acquainted  with  me  1 
Yon  are  mightily  deceived ;  for  I  can  assure 
yon  this  fire  has  been  kindled  ever  since  they 
children.  Critobulus's  father  having  ob- 
iftiegged  of  me  that  I  would  take  care 
.of  his  son,  and  endeavour,  if  I  could,  by  all 
Boons  to  cure  him  of  it  He  is  better  now  ; 
things  were  worse  formerly;  for  I  have  seen 
when  Amandra  appeared  in  company,  Crito- 
Dolus,  poor  creature,  would  stand  as  one  struck 
need,  without  motion,  and  his  eyes  so  fixed 
npon  her,  as  if  he  had  beheld  Medusa's  head ; 
insomuch,  that  it  was  impossible  almost  for  me 
to  bring  him  to  himself. 

M I  remember  one  day,  after  certain  amorous 
glances,  (this  is  between  ourselves  only,)  be 
ran  up  to  her  and  kissed  her;  and,  Heaven 
knows,  nothing  gives  more  fuel  to  the  fire  of 
love  than  kisses.  For  this  pleasure  is  not  like 
Others,  which  either  lessen  or  vanish  in  the 
tnjoyment:  on  the  contrary,  it  gathers  strength 
the  more  it  is  repeated ;  and  flattering  our 
•outs  with  sweet  and  favourable  hopes,  be- 
witches our  minds  with  a  thousand  beautiful 
images.  Thence  it  may  be,  that  to  love  and 
to  kiss  are  frequently  expressed  by  the  same 
word  in  the  Greek ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason,  I 
dunk,  he  that  would  preserve  the  liberty  of  his 
soul,  should  abstain  from  kissing  handsome 
people."  «  What,  then,"  said  Carmidcs,  "  must 
I  be  afraid  of  coming  near  a  handsome  woman  ? 
Nevertheless,  I  remember  very  well,  and  I  be- 
Beve  you  do  so  too,  Socrates,  that  being  one 
day  in  company  with  Critobulus's  beautiful 
sister,  who  resembles  him  so  much,  as  we  were 


searching  together  for  a  passage  in  some  au- 
thor, you  held  your  head  very  close  to  that 
beautiful  virgin ;  and  I  thought  Jou  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  touching  her  naked  shoulder 
with  yours." — "  Good  God  !"  replied  Socrates, 
"  I  will  tell  you  truly  how  I  was  punished  for 
it  for  five  days  after :  I  thought  I  felt  in  my 
shoulder  a  certain  tickling  pain,  as  if  I  had  been 
bit  by  gnats,  or  pricked  with  nettles :  end  1 
must  confess  too,  that  during  all  that  time  I 
felt  a  certain  hitherto  unknown  pain  at  my 
heart  But,  Critobulus,  take  notice  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  before  this  good  company : 
it  is,  that  I  would  not  have  you  come  too  near 
me,  till  you  have  as  many  hairs  upon  your  chin 
as  your  head,  for  fear  you  put  me  in  mind  of 
your  handsome  sister." 

Thus  the  conversation  between  these  gentle- 
men  was  sometimes  serious,  sometimes  in  rail- 
lery.    After  this  Callias  took  up  the  discourse. 
« It  is  your  turn  now,"  said  he,  "  Carmidee, 
to  tell  us  what  reasons  you  have  for  valuing 
yourself  so  much  upon  poverty." — "  I  will," 
replied   Carmides,  « and    without    delay.     la 
any  thing  more  certain,  than  that  it  is  better  to 
be  brave  than  a  coward;  a  freeman,  than  a 
slave ;    to  be  credited,  than  distrusted  ;    to  bo 
inquired  after  for  your  conversation,  than  to 
court  others  for  theirs  1     These  things,  I  be- 
lieve, may  be  granted  me  without  much  diffi- 
culty.    Now,  when  I  was  rich/ 1  wss   in  con- 
tinual fear  of  having  my  house  broken  open  by 
thieves,  and  my  money  stolen,  or  my  throat  cut 
upon  the  account  of  it     Besides  all  this,  I  was 
forced  to  keep  in  fee  with  some  of  these  petty- 
fogging  rascals  that  retain   to   the  law,   who 
swarm  all  over  the  town  liko  so  many  locusts. 
This  I  was  forced  to  do,  because  they  were 
always  in  a  condition  to  burt  me;  and  I  had  no 
way  to  retaliate  upon  tbem.    Then  I  was  ob- 
liged to  bear  public  offices  at  my  own  charges, 
and  to  pay  taxes  :  nor  was  it  permitted  me  to 
go  abroad  for  travel,  to  avoid  that  expense.    But 
now  that  my  estate,  which  I  had  without  the 
frontiers  of  our  republic,  is  all  gone,  and  my 
land  in  Attica  brings  me  in  no  rent,  and  all  my 
household  goods  are  exposed  to  sale,  I  sleep 
wonderfully  sound,  and  stretched  upon  my  bed 
as  one  altogether   fearless  of   officers.      The 
government  is  now  no  more  jealous  of  me, 
nor  I  of  it ;  thieves  fright  me  not,  and  I  my- 
self affright   others.     I  travel  abroad   when  I 
please ;   and  when  I  please  I  stay  at  Athena. 
What  is  to  be  free,  if  this  is  not  1     Besides, 
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rich  MD  fay  tmmmt  ••  *»(**/  «» 

te  leave  ine  the  chafr,c*  to  ej*a  om  the  wall. 

Inowoidplom  aow  porfwtlyaklBt;  I  wa^my  thirst.     I  don*  myself  to 
then  pornetry  a  slave,    I  have  jot  another  ad-  the*  I  mn  ee 
vantage  from  my  poverty;  I  man  pool  tribute  ^fctis  great  ahnnewnce.  And 
to  the  republic ;  now  tho  tepobtte  poyo  tribute 
to  me;  for  it  maintaina  mo.    Then  every  one 
at  mo,  becauot  I  woo  often  with  Go- 
Now  mot  I  om  poor,  I  may  converse 
with  him,  or  any  other  I  please,  without  any 
tody's  boing  uneasy  at  it    I  km  yot  another 
entfcmction:   in  too  daye of  my  estate, aimer ik 
ma  government  or  my  ifl  fortune  wera  ooncm- 
fjaMy  clipping  it:  now  that  ia  all  gone,  it  U 
Impossible  to  got  any  thing  of  mo;  he  mat  hat 
morning,  can  loot  nothing.     And  I  have  the 
continual  pleaaara  of  hoping  to  bo  worth  some- 
thing again,  one  time  or  other.*9 

"Don't  yon  pray  heartily  again*  lichee  V 
aaya  Gelbee.  "  And  if  yon  should  happen  to 
dream  yon  wore, lion,  would  yon  not  aaov 
tea  to  the  gode  to  awjit  the  111  omen  1W— 
•No,  no,"  rocked  Carmidaat  "but  when  any 
tattering  hope  presents,  I  wait  patiently  for  the 
enecees."  Then  8ocratee  turning  to  Antie- 
thenee ;  «  And  what  reaeon  have  yon,"  eaid 
he,  «  who  have  very  little  or  no  money,  to  value 
yourself  upon  wealth  1" 

Ant.  «  Because  I  am  of  opinion,  gentlemen, 
that  poverty  and  wealth  are  not  in  the  coffers 
of  those  we  call  rich  or  poor,  but  in  the  heart 
only ;  for  I  see  numbers  of  very  rich  men,  who1 
believe  themselves  poor;  nor  is  there  any 
peril  or  labour  they  would  not  expose  them- 
selves to,  to  acquire  more  wealth.  I  knew 
two  brothers,  the  other  day,  who  shared  equally 
their  father's  estate.  The  first  had  enough, 
and  something  to  spare ;  the  other  wanted  every 
thing.  I  have  beard  likewise  of  some  princes 
so  greedy  of  wealth,  that  they  were  more  noto- 
riously criminal  in  the  search  of  it  than  private 
men:  for  though  the  latter  may  sometimes 
steal,  break  houses,  and  sell  free  persons  to 
slavery,  to  support  the  necessities  of  life ;  yet 
those  do  much  worse :  they  ravage  whole 
countries,  put  nations  to  the  sword,  enslave  tree 
states :  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  money,  and 
to  fill  the  coffers  of  their  treasury.  The  truth 
is,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  compassion  for  these 
men,  when  I  consider  the  distemper  that  afflicts 
them.  Is  it  not  an  unhappy  condition  to  have 
a  great  deal  to  eat,  to  eat  a  great  deal,  and  yet 
never  be  satisfied  1  For  my  part,  though  I 
confess  I  have  no  money  at  home,  yet  I  want 


make  my 

as  for  my  bed,  onch  aa  it  ia,  I  mad  It 
nouK  to  awake  than  to  ntt  ut(snnj|it.l  Yst 
,  any  time  a  natural  naceaamy  Msmjammonns* 

i,  I  part  witk  themmvsl 

*      For  mnmnmwkml 

my  tammanm,  Imvatg  mot  mnaa  annua 

aewmd  of  mm  an  if  I  mm  • 

prince*    But  donrt  mj 

governing  my  ponmn  in  nam  an  to 

lam  ao  far 

ure  in  the  enjoyment,  thanl  w>nnnssw;n» 

trirtmntitn,  I 

Mia 

mat  to  ho 

wormy  of  on*    put  ocnareoj 

I  reap  from  my  poverty  ;  fc  m,ttna  mono  tie 

■too  I  have  should  ho  taken 

them  ia  no  occupation  ao  poor,  mo 

in  life  ao  barren,  but  wonld 

out  the  least  uneasiness,  and  afford  sat  a 

without  any  trouble;     For  If  I  have  an  incline- 

,tion  at  any  time  to  regale  myeetf  and  iadeJfe 
my  appetite,  I  can  do*  it  easily  ;  it  it  bat  eeint 
to  market,  not  to  buy  dainties  (they  art  no 
dear,)  but  my  temperance  gives  that  entity  » 
the  most  common  food ;  and,  by  that  taama,mi 

>  contentedneat  of  my  mind  supplies  ma  win  at* 
licacies,  that  are  wanting  in  the  matt  nsnt 
Now,  it  is  not  the  excessive  price  of  what  wt 
eat  that  gives  it  a  relish,  bat  it 
and  appetite.  Of  thia  I  have 
now,  while  I  am  speaking ;  tor  thit  _ 
wine  of  Thaeos,1  that  I  am  now  arisen* 
the  exquisite  flavour  of  it  ia  the  occasion  mat 
I  drink  it  now  without  thirst,  and  coneesaeatfj 
without  pleasure.  Beaidea  all  thia,  I  fad  it 
ia  necessary  to  live  thus,  in  order  la  aw 
honestly.  For  he  that  ia  coolant  wm 
what  he  has,  will  never  covet  what  it  an 
neighbour's.  Further,  it  ia  certain  the  want 
I  am  speaking  of  makes  men  liberal.  Fat, 
8ocratee,  from  whom  I  have  aO  mine,  nmr 
gave  it  me  by  number  or  weight ;  but,  wen 
ever  I  am   willing  to   receive,  ho 


1  ThaaoMsnvnn^unugiawteeaeofcmowJu 
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always  with  as  much  as  I  can  carry.  I  do  the 
flame  by  my  friends;  I  never  conceal  my 
plenty.  On  the  contrary,  I  show  them  all  I 
have,  and  at  the  same  time  I  let  them  share 
with  me.  It  is  from  this,  likewise,  I  am  be- 
come master  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
things  in  the  world  ;  I  mean,  that  soft  and 
charming  leisure,  that  permits  me  to  see  every 
thing  that  is  worthy  to  be  seen,  and  to  hear 
every  thing  that  is  worthy  to  be  heard.  It  is, 
in  one  word,  that  which  affords  me  the  happi- 
ness of  hearing  Socrates  from  morning  to 
night;  for  he  having  no  great  veneration  for 
those  that  can  only  count  vast  sums  of  gold 
and  silver,  converses  only  with  them  who  he 
finds  are  agreeable  to  him,  and  deserve  his 
company."—"  Truly,"  said  Callias,  "  I  admire 
you,  and  these  your  excellent  riches,  for  two 
reasons  :  first,  that  thereby  you  are  no  slave  to 
the  government;  and,  secondly,  that  nobody 
can  take  it  ill  you  do  not  lend  them  money."— 
•  Pray  do  not  admire  him  for  the  last,"  said 
N icerstes ;  1  •«  for  I  am  about  to  borrow  of  him 
what  he  most  values,  that  is,  to  need  nothing ; 
lor  by  reading  Homer,  and  especially  that  pas- 
where  he  says, 


"Ten  golden  talent*,  seven  three-legg'd  stools. 
Just  twenty  cittern*,  and  twelve  charging  steeds :" 

I  have  so  accustomed  myself,  from  this  passage, 
to  be  always  upofl  numbering  and  weighing, 
that  I  begin  to  fear  I  shall  be  taken  for  a 
miser.  V  Upon  this  they  all  laughed  heartily  ; 
for  there  was  nobody  there  but  believed  Nice- 
rates  spoke  what  he  really  thought,  and  what 
were  his  real  inclinations. 

After  this,  one  spoke  to  Hermogenes:  "It 
is  yours  now,"  said  he,  "to  tell  us  who  are 
jour  friends ;  and  make  it  appear,  that  if  they 
have  much  power,  they  have  equal  will  to  serve 
jou  with  it,  and,  consequently,  that  you  have 
reason  to  value  yourself  upon'  them." 

Her  mo g.  "2  There  is  one  thing,  gentlemen, 
universally  received  among  barbarians  as  well 
aa  Greeks;  and  that  is,  that  the  gods  know 
both  the  present  and  what  is  to  come :  and  for 
that  reason  they  are  consulted  and  applied  to 
by  all  mankind,  with  sacrifices,  to  know  of 
them  what  they  ought  to  do.     This  supposes 


i  Nteerates  wai  both  very  rich  and  very  covetous, 
being  the  ton  of  Niclas,  whose  life  is  written  by  Plu- 
tarch. 

•  This  is  one  of  the  noblest  periods  in  all  antiquity. 
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that  they  have  the  power  to  do  us  good  orVril ; 
otherwise,  why  should  we  pray  to  them  to  be 
delivered  from  evils  that  threaten  us,  or  to  grant 
us  the  good  we  stand  in  need  of  1"  Now  these 
very  gods,  who  are  both  all-seeing  and  all- 
powerful,  they  are  so  much  my  friends,  and 
have  so  peculiar  a  care  of  me,  that  be  it  night, 
be 'it  day,  whether  I  go  any  where,  or  take  any 
thing  in  hand,  they  have  me  ever  in  their  view 
and  under  their  protection,  and  never  lose  me 
out  of  their  sighL]  They  foreknow  all  the 
events  and  al^  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  us 
poor  mortals :  they  forewarn  us  by  some  se- 
cret prescience  impressed  on  our  minds,  or  by 
some  good  angel  or  dream,  what  we  ought  to 
avoid,  and  what  we  ought  to  do.  For  my 
part,  I  have  never  had  occasion  yet  to  repent 
these  secret  impulses  given  me  by  the  gods, 
but  have  been  often  punished  for  neglecting 
them." — «  There  is  nothing  in  what  you  have 
said,"  added  Socrates,  "  that  should  look  in- 
credible :  but  I  would  willingly  hear  by  what 
services  you  oblige  the  gods  to  be  so  much 
your  friends,  and  to  love  and  take  all  this  care 
of  you  1" — "  That  is  done  very  cheap,  and  at 
little  or  no  expense,"  replied  Hermogenes, 
"  for  the  praises  I  give  them  cost  me  nothing. 
If  I  sacrifice  to  them  after  I  have  received  a 
blessing  from  them,  that  very  sacrifice  is  at 
their  own  charge.  I  return  them  thanks  on  all 
occasions ;  and  if  at  any  time  I  call  them  to  X 
witness,  it  is  never  to  a  lie,  or  against  my  con- 
science."— "  Truly,"  said  Socrstes,  « if  such 
men  as  you  have  the  gods  for  their  friends,  and 
I  am  sure  they  have,  it  is  certain  those  gods 
take  pleasure  in  good  actions  and  the  practice 
of  virtue." 

Here  ended  their  serious  entertainment. 
What  followed  was  of  another  kind ;  for  all 
of  them  turning  to  Philip,  asked  him,  "  What 
it  was  he  found  so  very  valuable  in  his  profes- 
sion V — <<  Have  I  not  reason  to  be  proud  of 
my  trade,"  said  he,  "  all  the  world  knowing  me 
to  be  a  buffoon  ?  If  any  good  fortune  happens 
to  them,  they  cheerfully  invite  me  ;  but  when 
any  misfortune  comes,  they  avoid  me  like  the 
plague,  lest  I  should  make  them  laugh  in  spite 
of  themselves."  Ni cerates,  interrupting  him, 
"  You  have  reason  indeed,"  said  he,  "  to  boast 
of  your  profession,  for  it  is  quite  otherwise 
with  me:  when  my  friends  have  no  occasion 
for  me,  they  avoid  me  like  the  plague  ;  but  in 
misfortunes  they  are  ever  about  me,  and,  by  a 
forged   genealogy,  will  needs   claim  kindred 
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vp  w  high  ae  the  atria."—"  Very  weaV*  Mid 
Carmidee,  «  now  to  the  net  of  the  oompeny." 

«  Well,  Mr.  Syracuse*,  whet  k  it  which  ghee 
you  the  groateet  satisfaction,  or  that  you  value 
yourself  moot  upool  I  euppcee  it  b  that 
pretty  little  girl  of  yours  l"--- Quite  con- 
trary," eaya  ho;  « I  have  much  more  pain  than 
nlaaauro  upon  her  account:  I  am  in  oonatant 
apprehension  and  finer  whan  I  aee  certain  peo- 
ple eo  busy  about  her,  and  trying  all  insinuat- 
ing ways  to  ruin  ?  her."—"  Good  God!"  said 
Socrates,  «  What  wrong  could  they  protend  to 
have  received  from  that  poor  young  creature, 
to  do  her  a  mischief  1    Would  they  kill  her  1" 

Syr.  « I  do  not  apeak  of  killing  her;  you 
do  not  take  me,  they  would  willingly  gat  to  bad 
to  her." 

Aec.  "Suppose  it  ware  so,  why  must  dm 
girl  be  ruined  therefore  1W 

Syr.  «  Ay,  doubtless," 

See.  «  Do  not  you  he  to  bad  with  her  your- 
eetfr 

Sfr.  "Mosteertainry,  all  night  lone** 

Sac.  •»  By  Juno,  thou  art  a  happy  fellow  to 
be  the  only  man  in  the  world  that  do  not  ruin 
those  you  lie  with.  Well,  then,  according  to 
your  account,  what  you  are  proudest  of  must 
be,  that  you  are  so  wholesome  and  so  harmless 
a  bedfellow  1" 

Syr.  «  But  you  are  mistaken ;  it  is  not  that 
I  value  myself  for  neither." 

Soc.  «  What  then  1" 

Syr.  "  That  there  are  so  many  fools  in  the 
world  ;  for  it  is  these  kind  of  gentlemen,  who 
come  to  see  my  children  dance  and  sing,  that 
supply  me  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  which 
otherwise  I  might  want" 

"  I  suppose  then,"  said  Philip,  "  that  was 
the  meaning  of  your  prayer  you  made  the  other 
day  before  the  altar,  when  you  asked  the  gods 
that  there  might  be  plenty  of  every  thing  in 
this  world  wherever  you  came,  but  of  judgment 
and  good  sense  1" 

"  Immortal  being*,  grant  my  humble  prayer : 
Give  Athena  all  the  Hearings  you  can  apare ; 
Let  them  abound  in  plenty,  peace,  and  pence. 
But  never  let  them  want  a  dearth  of  sense." 

«  All  is  well  hitherto,"  said  Callias  :  «  But, 
Socrates,  what  reason  have  you  to  make  us 
believe  you  are  fond  of  the  profession  you  at- 

*  The  word  in  the  original  signifies  to  kill,  to  ruin, 
er  to  corrupt. 


tributodto 

fbraeoamdeimso*r*    , 
Sec.    -First,  lei   we 
other ;  and  know  in  fnr 
ia  pi  openly  to  do*  whose  wavy 
you  ao  merry ;  but,  to  bo  btseC  let 
iz  upon  some  one  thing  that  w 
in.    Shall  it  be  eo1"^Doabdes 
all  the  company;  and  during  thai 
discourse  they  made  him  no  ones 
"doubtless."    Having  begun  ao,  «k  it 
certainly  true, n  *  amid  Socrates,  ■ 
ness  of  an  artist  of  thai  kind  ia 
as  that  the  person  they  mtroducefesaa%c#r 
agreeaMe  to  one  that  enaploya  him  t*— +\ 
less,"  they  replied.     « Is  it 
that  a  good  face  and  fine 
contribute  towards  too 
agreeable  1"— «  Doubtles*."- 

thatthe  eyes  of  the 

times  roll  of  pleaavji 
at  other  times  with  an  air  of 

1"-^  Doubtless." 


desty  and  sweetness,  and 
and  fierceness  V— *»  Ttnnhrtoaa  "  "  Aie i 
not  some  discourses  that  naturally  beget  astral 
and  aversion,  and  others  that  ronrih'efr  kwa 
and  affection  ?"— «  Doubtless."--"  If,u*a,uui 
artist  be  excellent  in  his  profi—ion.  ought  be 
not  to  instruct  those  that  ere  under  ho  a%e> 
tion  which  way  to  make  rin»nitf>fs  s^iiiisWi 
to  others  in  all  these  things  I  have  sjeanea- 
ed  1"— «  Doubtless." — "  But  who  is  mast  ■ 
be  valued  ;  he  who  renders  them  agressMssi 
one  person  only,  or  he  that  renders  them  agree- 
able to  many  ?  Are  you  not  for  the  lest!* 
Some  of  them  answered  him  as  before,  win 
"  doubtless ;"  and  the  rest  said  it  was  very 
plain  that  it  was  much  better  to  please  a  gnat 
many  than  a  few.  «  That  is  very  well,"  end 
Socrates ;  «  we  agree  upon  every  head  hither- 
to ;  but  what  if  the  person  we  are  tpftfr™g  of 
can  instruct  his  pupil  to  gain  me  hearts  of  a 
whole  state,  will  not  you  say  he  is  excefieat  ia 
his  art  ?"  This,  they  all  agreed,  was  dsst 
«  And  if  he  can  raise  his  scholars  to  sack 
perfection,  has  he  not  reason  to  be  proud  af 
his  profession  1    And  deserves  he  not  to  ie> 


•  It  wasa  great  advantage  that  Becratas  had  ■  e*> 
veraatlon,  that  hla  anmsients  were  saiiiiieByayeif 
of  interrogation,  by  which  be  argued  fresa  the ' 
stona  that  ware  atese  bin,  what  set 
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ceive  a  handsome  reward  1"  Every  one  an- 
swered, it  was  their  opinion  he  did.  "  Now," 
amid  Socrates,  « if  there  is  such  a  man  to  he 
fband  in  the  world,  it  is  Antisthenes,  or  I  am 
mistaken." 

Ant.  «  How,  Socrates !  Will  yon  make  me 
awe  of  your  scurvy  profession  V* 

Soc.  **  Certainly,  for  I  know  you  are  per- 
fectly skilled  in  what  may  properly  he  called  an 
appendix  to  it." 

Ant.  «  What  is  that  1" 

Soc.  «  Bringing  people  together." 

To  this  Antisthenes,  with  some  concern,  re- 
plied, "  Did  you  ever  know  me  guilty  of  a  thing 
of  this  kind  1" 

8oc.  «*  Yes,  but  keep  your  temper.  You 
procured  Callias  for  Prodicus,  finding  the  one 
was  in  love  with  philosophy,  and  the  other  in 
want  of  money :  you  did  the  same  before,  in 
procuring  Callias  for  Hippias,  who  taught  him 
the  art  of  memory  ;  and  he  is  become  such  a 
proficient,  that  he  is  more  amorous  now  than 
arm ;  for  every  woman  he  sees,  that  is  tolerably 
handsome,  he  can  never  forget  her,  so  perfectly 
has  he  learnt  of  Hippias  the  art  of  memory. 
You  have  none  yet  more  than  this,  Antistbe- 
ues;  for  lately  praising  a  friend  of  yours,  of 
Heracles,  to  me,  it  gave  me  a  great  desire  to 
be  acquainted  with  him :  at  the  same  time  you 
praised  me  to  him,  which  occasioned  his  desire 
to  be  acquainted  with  me;  for  which  I  am 
sjaightily  obliged  to  you,  for  I  find  him  a  very 
worthy  man.  Praising  likewise  in  the  same 
■turner  Esquilius  to  me,  and  me  to  him,  did 
not  your  discourse  inflame  us  both  with  such 
mutual  affection,  that  we  searched  every  day  for 
another  with  the  utmost  impatience  till  we 
acquainted  1  Now,  having  observed  you 
capable  of  bringing  about  such  desirable  things, 
had  not  I  reason  to  say  you  are  an  excellent 
bcinger  of  people  together  1  I  know  very  well, 
that  one  who  is  capable  of  being  useful  to  his 
friend,  in  fomenting  mutual  friendship  and  love 
between  that  friend  and  another  he  knows  to 
be  worthy  of  him,  is  likewise  capable  of  beget- 
ting the  same  disposition  between  towns  and 
elates :  he  is  able  to  make  state-marriages ;  nor 
baa  our  republic  or  our  allies  a  subject  that 
may  be  more  useful  to  them :  and  yet  you  were 
angry  with  me,  as  if  I  had  affronted  you,  when 
t  said  you  were  master  of  this  art." 

Ant.  »«  That  is  true,  Socrates ;  but  my  anger 
ie  now  over ;  and  were  I  really  what  you  say  I 
an,  I  must  have  a  soul  incomparably  rich." 


Now  you  have  heard  in  what  manner  every 
one  spoke,  when  Callias  began  again,  and  said 
to  Critobulus,  «  Will  you  not  then  venture  into 
the  lists  with  Socrates,  and  dispute  beauty  with 
him? 

Soc.  "  I  believe  not ;  for  he  knows  my  art 
gives  me  some  interest  with  the  judges." 

Crit.  «  Come,  I  will  not  refuse  to  enter  the 
lists  for  once  with  you ;  pray  then  use  all  your 
eloquence,  and  let  us  know  how  you  prove 
yourself  to  be  handsomer  than  I." 

Soc.  "  That  shall  be  done  presently  ;  bring 
but  a  light,  and  the  thing  is  done." 

Crit.  «  But,  in  order  to  state  the  question 
well,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions ?" 

Soc.  « I  will." 

Crit.  "  But,  on  second  thoughts,  I  will  give 
you  leave  to  ask  what  questions  you  please 
first." 

Soc.  «  Agreed.  Do  you  believe  beauty  is  no 
where  to  be  found  but  in  man  1" 

Crit.  «  Yes  certainly,  in  other  creatures  too, 
whether  animate,  aa  a  horse  or  bull,  or  inani- 
mate things,  aa  we  say  that  is  a  handsome 
sword,  or  a  fine  shield,  Ac" 

Soc.  M  But  how  comes  it  then,  that  things 
so  very  different  aa  these  should  yet  all  of  them 
be  handsome  1" 

Crit.  «  Because  they  are  well  made,  either 
by  art  or  nature,  for  the  purposes  they  are  em- 
ployed in." 

Soc.  "  Do  you  know  the  use  of  eyes  1" 

Crit.  «  To  see." 

Soc.  "  Well !  it  is  for  that  very  reason  mine 
are  handsomer  than  yours." 

Crit.  «  Your  reason  1" 

Soc.  "  Yours  see  only  in  a  direct  line ;  but, 
aa  for  mine,  I  can  look  not  only  directly  for- 
ward, as  you,  but  sideways  too,  they  being 
seated  on  a  kind  of  ridge  on  my  face,  and 
staring  out" 

Crit.  «  At  that  rate,  a  crab  has  the  advan- 
tage of  all  other, animals  in  matter  of  eyes  1 " 

Soc.  »<  Certainly :  for  theirs  are  incompara- 
bly more  solid,  and  better  situated  than  any 
other  creature's." 

Crit.  "  Be  it  so  aa  to  eyes ;  but  as  to  your 
nose,  would  you  make  me  believe  that  yours  is 
better  shaped  than  mine  1" 

Soc.  "  There  is  no  room  for  doubt,  if  it  be 
granted  that  God  made  the  nose  for  the  sense 
of  smelling ;  for  your  nostrils  are  turned  down- 
ward, but  mine  are  wide  and  turned  up  to 
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wards  heaven,  to  neriii  anseile  that  some  from 
every  part,  whether  from  above  or  below.* 

Crit.  « What  I  is  e  ehort  flat  noes,  then, 
more  bemutiful  than  another  1" 

Sec.  " Certainly;  becanee  being  such,  it 
aerer  hindera  the  eight  of  both  eyes  at  once ; 
whereas  a  high  noee  parte  the  eyee  eo  nraeh  by 
ita  rising,  that  it  hindera  their  seeing  both  of 
mem  in  a  direct  line." 

Crit.  x  As  to  your  month,  I  grant  it  yon ; 
lor  if  God  has  given  us  a  month  to  eat  with,  it 
is  certain  yours  will  receive  and  chew  as  much 
at  once  as  mine  at  thrice." 

Sec.  «  Don't  yon  believe  too  that  my  kisses 
are  more  luscious  and  sweet  than  yours,  having 
my  lips  so  thick  and  large  ?" 

Crit,  «  According  to  your  reckoning,  then, 
an  ass's  lips  are  more  beautiful  than  mine." 

Sec.  MAnd  lastly,  I  most  excel  yon  in 
baanty,  for  this  reason :  the  Naiades,  notwith- 
standing they  are  sea  goddesses,  are  said  to 
have  brought  forth  the  8ileni ;  and  sore  I  am 
mnch  more  like  them  than  yon  can  pretend  to 
be.    What  say  yon  to  that  V 

Crit,  •<  I  say  it  is  impossible  to  hold  a  dis- 
pute with  you,  8ocrates ;  and  therefore  let  us 
determine  this  point  by  balloting ;  and  so  we 
shall  know  presently  who  has  the  best  of  it, 
you  or  I :  but  pray  let  it  be  done  in  the  dark, 
lest  Antisthenes's  riches  and  your  eloquence 
should  corrupt  the  judges." 

Whereupon  the  little  dancing  boy  and  girl 
brought  in  the  balloting  box,  and  Socrates 
called  at  the  same  time  for  a  flambeau  to  be 
held  before  Critobulus,  that  the  judges  might 
not  be  surprised  in  their  judgment.  He  de- 
sired likewise  that  the  conqueror,  instead  of 
garters  and  ribands,  as  were  usual  in  such  vic- 
tories, should  receive  a  kiss  from  every  one  of 
the  company.  After  this  they  went  to  ballot- 
ing, and  it  was  carried  unanimously  for  Crito- 
bulus. Whereupon  Socrates  said  to  him,  "  In- 
deed, Critobulus,  your  money  has  not  the  same 
effect  with  Callias's,  to  make  men  juster ;  for 
yours,  I  see,  is  able  to  corrupt  a  judge  upon 
the  bench." 

VI.  After  this,  some  of  the  company  told 
Critobulus  he  ought  to  demand  the  kisses  due 
to  his  victory ;  snd  the  rest  said,  it  was  pro- 
per to  begin  with  him  who  made  the  proposi- 
tion. In  short,  every  one  was  pleasant  in  his 
way  except  Hermogenes,  who  spoke  not  one 
word  all  the  time ;  which  obliged  Socrates  to 


ask  him,  -  If  he  knew  the 
porwnwif 

Her.  "  U  yon  ask  me  what  h  »  precisely,! 
do  not  know ;  but  if  you  ask  nry  opinion  of  % 
perhaps  I  can  tell  you  what  it  may  be," 

Soc.  «  That  is  enough.99 

Her.  « I  believe,  than,  that  pareiwim  ssjat 
fies  the  pain  and  uneaatniiai  wt  undergo  m  Aa 
company  of  people  that  we)  are  not 
with."— "Be  assured  than,99 
"this  is  what  has  occasioned  that  prudent  si- 
lence of  yours  all  this  time.9* 

Her.  "How  my  silence!  when  you  was  si 
speaking  1" 

Sec.  m  No,  but  your  aflenee  when  us  have 
done  speaking  and  make  a  full  atop." 

Her.  «  WeU  said,  indeed  t  No  assmr  am 
has  done  but  another  begins  to  speak;  sni  I 
am  so  far  from  being  able  to  get  in  a  ssbsbmbj 
that  I  cannot  find  room  to  edge  in  a  aynaliaf 
—"Ah,  then,"  said  Socrates  to  Catiss,»csa- 
notyou  assist  a  man  that  is  thus  outefaa- 
mour?"— "Yes," said  Calliae;  «JsrIws1si 
bold  to  my,  when  the 
very  body  will  be  silent  as  well  aa  Hi 
genes.'' 

Her.  «  Vou  would  have  me  do  theo  at  lbs 
poet  Nicostrates,  who  used  to  recite  his  grand 
iambics  to  the  sound  of  his  flute :  snd  it  would 
be  certainly  very  pretty  if  I  should  talk  to  yoa 

iidl  the  time  the  muaic   played." «  For  God's 

sake  do  so,"  said  Socrates ;  "for  as  the  bar* 
mony  is  the  more  agreeable  that  the  voice  and 
the  instrument  go  together,  so  your  discoorst 
will  be  more  entertaining  for  the  music  that 
accompanies  it;  and  the  more  delightful  still, 
if  you  give  life  to  your  words  by  your  gestnia 
and  motion,  as  the  little  girl  does  with  her 
flute."  "But  when  Antisthenes,"  said  Cal- 
Iias,  « is  pleased  to  be  angry  in  company,  what 
flute  will  be  tunable  enough  to  his  voice  1" 

Ant.  <<  I  do  not  know  what  occasion  there 
will  be  for  flutes  tuned  to  my  voice;  but  I 
know,  that  when  I  am  angry  with  any  one  in 
dispute,  I  am  loud  enough,  and  I  know  my  own 
weak  side." 

As  they  were,  talking  thus,  the  8yTacosn 
observing  they  took  no  great  notice  of  soy 
thing  he  could  show  them,  but  that  they  enter- 
tained one  another  on  subjects  out  of  his  road, 
was  out  of  all  temper  with  Socrates,  who  ht 
saw  gave  occasion  at  every  turn  for  some  new 
discourse.    "  Are  you,"  said  he  to  him, "  that 
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8ocrates  who  is  urnamed    the    Contempla- 
tive ?" 

Soc.  "  Yen,"  said  8ocrates :  «  and  is  it  not 
much  more  preferable  to  be  called  so,  than  by 
another  name,  for  some  opposite  quality  V 

Syr.  « Let  that  pass.  But  they  do  not 
only  say  in  general  that  8ocrates  is  contempla- 
tive, bat  that  he  contemplates  things  that  are 
sublime." 

*  Soc.  "  Know  yon  any  thing  in  the  world  so 
sublime  and  elevated  as  the  gods  !" 

Syr.  «  No.  But  I  am  told  your  contempla- 
tions ran  not  that  way.  They  say  they  are  but 
trifling ;  and  that,  in  searching  after  things  above 
your  reach,  your  inquiries  are  good  for  nothing." 

80c.  "  It  is  by  this,  if  I  deceive  not  myself, 
that  I  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gods :  for 
it  is  from  above  that  the  gods  make  us  sensible 
of  their  assistance ;  it  is  from  above  they  in- 
spire ns  with  knowledge.  But  if  what  I  have 
ssid  appears  dry  and  insipid,  you  are  the  cause, 
lor  forcing  me  to  answer  you." 

8yr.  "Let  us  then  talk  of  something  else.' 
Tell  me  then  the  just  measure  of  the  skip  of  a 
flea ;  for  I  hear  you  are  a  subtle  geometrician, 
and  understand  the  mathematics  perfectly  well." 

But  Antisthenes,  who  was  displeased  with ' 
his  discourse,  addressing  himself  to  Philip, 
fold  him:  "You  are  wonderfully  happy,  I 
know,  in  making  comparisons.9  Pray  who  is 
this  8yracusan  like,  Philip!  Does  he  not 
resemble  a  man  that  is  apt  to  give  affronts,  and 
say  shocking  things  in  company  ?" — "  Faith," 
said  Philip,  "  he  appears  so  to  me,  and  I  be- 
lieve to  every  body  else." — "  Have  a  care,"  said 
8oerates;  "do  not  affront  him,  lest  you  fall 
under  the  character  yourself  that  you  would 
give  him." 

Phil.  "  Suppose  I  compare  him  to  a  well- 
bred  person :  I  hope  no  body  will  say  I  affront 
him  then  ?" 

Soc.  "  80  much  the  more,"  said  8ocrates ; 
«  such  a  comparison  must  needs  affront  him  to 
some  purpose." 

Phil.  "  Would  you  then  that  I  compare 
him  to  somo  one  that  is  neither  honest  nor 
good!" 

Soc.  "  By  no  means. 


»» 


*  Here  Soc  rn  ten  hunt  em  the  Syrarusnn;  nnd  in  the 
Greek  it  i«  a  play  of  words  which  cannot  be  imitated 
In  Enjtlfoh. 

•  To  make  biting  comparisons  was  a  part  of  the  buf- 
foons of  that  ass. 
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Phil.  «  Who  must  I  compare  him  to  then  ? 
To  «  nobody  1" 

Soc.  «  Nobody." 

PhiL  "  But  it  is  not  proper  we  should  be 
silent  at  a  feast." 

Soc.  "  That  is  true ;  but  it  is  as  true  we  ought 
rather  be  silent  than  say  any  thing  we  ought 
not  to  say." 

Thus  ended  the  dispute  between  8ocrates 
and  Philip. 

VII.  However,  some  of  the  company  were 
for  having  Philip  make  his  comparisons ;  oth- 
ers were  against  it,  as  not  liking  that  sort  of 
diversion  ;  so  that  there  was  a  great  noise  about 
it  in  the  room:  which  Socrates  observing, 
"  Very  well,"  said  he, "  since  you  are  for  speak- 
ing all  together,  it  were  as  well  in  my  opinion, 
that  we  should  sing  altogether ;"  and  with  that 
he  began  to  sing  himself.  When  he  had  done, 
they  brought  the  dancing  girl  one  of  those 
wheels  the  potters  use,  with  which  she  was  to 
divert  the  company  in  turning  herself  round  it 
Upon  which  8ocrates,  turning  to  the  8yra6u- 
san :  "  I  believe  I  shall  pass  for  a  contemplative 
person  indeed,"  said  he, "  as  you  called  me  just 
now,  for  I  am  now  considering  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  those  two  little  actors  of  yours  give  us 
'pleasure  in  seeing  them  perform  their  tricks, 
without  any  pain  to  themselves,  which  is  what  I 
know  you  design.  I  am  sensible  that  for  the 
little  girl  to  jump  head  foremost  into  the  hoop 
of  swords,  with  their  points  upwards,  as  she  has 
done  just  now,  must  be  a  very  dangerous  leap ; 
but  I  am  not  convinced  that  such  a  spectacle  is 
proper  for  a  feast  I  confess  likewise,  it  is  a 
surprising  sight  to  see  a  person  writing  and 
reading  at  the  same  time  that  she  is  carried 
round  with  the  motion  of  the  wheel,  as  the 
girl  has  done ;  but  yet  I  must  own  it  gives  me 
no  great  pleasure.  For  would  it  not  be  much 
more  agreeable  to  see  her  in  a  natural  easy  pos- 
ture, than  putting  her  handsome  body  into  an 
unnatural  agitation,  merely  to  imitate  the  mo- 
tion of  a  wheel  ? — Neither  is  it  so  rare  to  meet 
with  surprising  and  wonderful  sights ;  for  here 
is  one  before  our  eyes,  if  you  please  to  take 
notice  of  it  Why  does  that  lamp,  whose 
flame  is  pure  and  bright,  give  all  the  light  to  the 
room,  when  that  looking-glass  gives  none  at 
all,  and  yet  represents  distinctly  ail  objects  in 
its  surface  1  Why  does  that  oil,  which  is  in  its 
own  nature  wet,  augment  the  flame  ;  and  that 
water,  which  is  wet  likewise,  extinguish,  ill 
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Anil,  indeed,  if  the  It        lildren 
to  the  gounJ  of  the  Run,  dressed 
of  nymph*,  the  greets  of  the   four  seasons  of 
the  year,  as  they  are  commonly    painted,  [hoy 
might  undergo  ]< 

pleasure." — >•  You  are  in  the  right,  sir,"  mid 
(he  Syracusan  to  Socrates ;  "  and  I  am  going 
to  represent  something  of  that  kind,  loot  cer- 
tainly unit  divert  you ;"  and  at  the  same  time 
went  out  to  make  it  ready,  when  Socmen  be- 
gan a  new  discourse. 

VIII.  ■•  What  then,"  said  he,  "  moat  we  port 
without  saying  *  word  of  the  attributes  of  that 
great  demon,  or  power,  who  is  present  here, 
and  equals  in  age  the  immortal  [rod-.,  Lh"U^!i. 
to  look  at,  he  resembles  but  a  child  !  That 
demon,  who  by  his  mighty  power  is  master  of 
all  tilings,  and  yet  is  engrafted  inlo  the  very 
essence  and  constitution  of  the  soul  of  man ; 
We  may  indeed  with   rei 


il  his  ■ 


exper 


*of 


il  than  the  vulgar,  who 
the  mysteries  of  [hat  great  god  as  we  are. 
Truly,  to  speak  for  one,  t  never  remember  I 
Was  without  being  in  love:  I  know,  too,  that 
Carmiiles  has  bad  a  great  many  lovers,  anil 
being  much  belied,  has  loved  again.  As  for 
Critobulus.  he  is  still  of  an  age  to  love,  and  to 
be  boloved ;  and  Nice-rates  too,  who  loves  so 
passionately  his  wife,  at  least  as  report  goes,  is 
equally  beloved  by  her.  And  who  of  us  does 
not  know  that  the  object  of  that  noble  passion 
and  love  of  Hermogenes,  is  virtue  and  hon- 
esty 1  Consider,  pray,  the  seventy  of  his  brows, 
his  piercing  and  filed  eyes,  his  discourse  so 
composed  and  strong,  the  sweetness  of  his 
voice,  the  gaiety  of  hia  manners.  And  whot  is 
yet  more  wonderful  in  him,  that,  so  beloved  as 
be  is  by  his  friends  the  gods,  he  does  not  dis- 
dain us  mortal*.  But  for  you,  Anustheiies,  are 
you  the  only  person  in  the  company  (hat  does 


'■  No  |  for  in  faith  I  lo 


I  you,  Socrates, 


■  I  ha* 


other 


siness  upon 


ter  of  the  trade  you  valued  yourself  so  much 
be  at   the  pains  to  speak  to  me,  and  at  other 


times  yen  pretend  your  demon  will  not  prraiil 

you,  or  that  you  have  other  business." 
Sue.  "Spare  met  little,  Amitthenea 
bear  well  enough  any  other    troubles  ll 
give  me,  and    1  will   always 
friend  ;  but  I  blush  to  speak  of  the  passion  jvt 

'    ear  yu 
oured  with  the  beauty  of  my  aonl,  but  witbihsl 
of  my  body." 

"  As  for  yon,  Calliaa,'  you  love,  as  »■.!]  m 
the  rest  of  us  :  for  who  is  it  that  is  ignoraaitf 
your  love  for  Autolieus!  It  is  the  lowa-talk; 
and  foreigncra,  aa  well  as  our  citizens,  st*  ac- 
quainted with  it.  The  reasons  for  your  letisi 
him,  I  believe  to  be,  that  you  are  both  of  yaa 
born  of  illustrious  families ;  and,  at  lbs  aaa 
time,  are  both  possessed  of  personal  ona'iuea 
that  render  you  yet  more  illustrious.  For  at, 
I  always  admired  the  sweetness  anal  i  nnnrss 
of  your  temper;  but  much  mora,  wheal  con- 
sider that  your  passion  for  Autolieus  is  places' 
on  a  person  who  baa  nothing  luxurious  or  if- 
Btctajd  rii  him  ;  but  in  all  things  shows  a  vig- 
our and  temperance  worthy  of  a  virtuous  aosl; 
which  is  a  proof,  at  the  same  time,  thsi  if  ba  is 
infinitely  beloved,  he  deserves  to  be  so. 

'i  I  confess,  indeed,  I  am  not  firmly  per- 
suaded whether  there  be  hut  one  Venus  or  two, 
the  celastial  and  the  vulgar:  and  it  may  te  with 
this  goddess,  as  with  Jupiter,  who  his  many 
different  names,  though  there  is  still  bet  ens 
Jupiter.  But  1  know  very  well  thai  both  las 
Venuses  have  altogether  different  altars,  ten- 
plcs,  and  sacrifices.  The  vulgar  Venus  is  wor- 
shipped afler  a  common,  negligent  manner; 
whereas  the  celestial  one  is  adored  in  purity  sad 
sanctity  of  life.  The  vulgar  inspires  mankind 
with  the  love  of  Ihe  body  only,  but  the  celestial 
(ires  the  mind  with  the  love  of  the  soul,  will 
frii-iidsliip,  and  a  generous  thirst  sflet  noble 
actions.  I  hope  that  it  is  this  last  kind  of  leva 
that  bus  touched  the  heart  of  Oasts*  This 
I  believe,  because  the  person  he  loves  is  Duly 


with  him 

it  is  in   the 

presence  of  h 

s  father, 

which  is 

proof  his  1 

ssj  i 

perfectly 

honours- 

ble." 

Upon  w 

hich   Herm 

rgent 
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•I    have 
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you,  SoeraUM,  « 
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every  occasion,  hut  much  more  now  than  ever. 
You  are  complaisant  to  Callias,  and  indulge 
his  passion.  And  this  your  complaisance  is 
agreeable  to  him ;  so  it  is  wholesome  and  in- 
structive, teaching  him  in  what  manner  he 
ought  to  love." — "That  is  true/'  said  80- 
crates ;  «  and  that  my  advice  may  please  him 
yet  the  more,  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  that 
the  love  of  the  soul  is  incomparably  preferable 
to  that  of  the  body.  I  say  then,  and  we  all 
feel  the  truth  of  it,  that  no  company  can  be 
truly  agreeable  to  us  without  friendship;  and 
we  generally  say,  whoever  entertains  a  great 
value  and  esteem  for  the  manners  and  beha- 
viour of  a  man,  he  must  necessarily  love  him. 
We  know,  likewise,  that  among  those  who  love 
the  body  only,  they  many  times  disapprove  the 
humour  of  the  person  they  so  love,  and  hate 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  the  mind  and  temper* 
while  they  endeavour  to  possess  the  body.  Yet 
farther,  let  us  suppose  a  mutual  passion  between 
two  lovers  of  this  kind  ;  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  power  of  beauty,  which  gives  birth  to  that 
love,  does  soon  decay  and  vanish :  and  how  is 
it  possible  that  love,  built  on  such  a  weak 
Inundation,  should  subsist,  when  the  cause  that 
produced  it  has  ceased  1  But  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  soul  ;  for  the  more  she  ripens, 
and  the  longer  she  endures,  the  more  lovely 
she  becomes.  Besides,  as  the  constant  use  of 
the  finest  delicacies  is  attended,  in  progress  of 
time,  with  disgust :  so  the  constant  enjoyment 
of  the  finest  beauty  palls  the  appetite  at  last. 
But  that  love  that  terminates  on  the  bright 
qualities  of  the  soul,  becomes  still  more  and 
more  ardent:  and,  because  it  is  in  its  nature 
altogether  pure  and  chaste,  it  admits  of  no  sa- 
tiety. Neither  let  us  think,  with  some  people 
that  this  passion,  so  pure  and  so  chaste,  is  less 
charming,  or  less  strong  than  the  other.  On 
the  contrary,  those  who  love  in  this  manner  are 
possessed  of  all  that  we  ask  in  that  our  com- 
mon prayer  to  Venus :  •  Grant,  O  goddess ! 
that  we  may  say  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable, 
and  do  nothing  but  what  does  please/  Now, 
I  think  it  is  needless  to  prove,  that  a  person 
of  a  noble  mien,  generous  and  polite,  modest 
and  well-bred,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  rise  in  the 
atate,  ought  first  to  be  touched  with  a  just 
esteem  for  the  good  qualities  of  the  person  he 
courts,  for  this  will  be  granted  by  all.  But  I 
am  going  to  prove,  in  few  words,  that  the  per- 
son thus  addressed  to  must  infallibly  return 
the  love  of  a  man  that  is  thus  endued  wit.i 


such  shining  accomplishments.  For,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  woman  to  hate  a  man,  who  she  be- 
lieves has  infinite  merit,  and  who  makes  his 
addresses  to  her  upon  the  motive  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  her  honour  and  virtue,  rather  than  from 
a  principle  of  pleasing  his  appetite  1  And  how 
great  is  the  contentment  we  feel,  when  we  are 
persuaded  that  no  light  faults  or  errors  shall 
ever  disturb  the  course  of  a  friendship  so  hap- 
pily begun,  or  that  the  diminution  of  beauty 
shall  never  lessen  one's  affection?  How 
can  it  ever  happen  otherwise,  but  that  per- 
sons who  love  one  another  thus  tenderly, 
and  with  all  the  liberties  of  a  pure  and  sacred 
friendship,  should  take  the  utmost  satisfaction 
in  one  another's  company,  in  discoursing  to- 
gether with  an  entire  confidence,  in  mingling 
their  mutual  interests,  and  rejoicing  in  their 
good  fortune,  and  bearing  a  share  in  their  bad  t 
Such  lovers  must  needs  partake  of  one  an- 
other's joy  or  grief,  be  merry  and  rejoice  with 
one  another  in  health,  and  pay  the  closest  and 
tenderest  attendance  on  one  another  when 
sick,  and  express  rather  a  greater  concern  for 
them  when  absent  than  present  Does  not 
Venus  and  the  Graces  shower  down  their 
blessings  on  those  who  love  thus?  For  my 
part,  I  take  such  to  be  perfectly  happy ;  and  a 
friendship  like  this  must  necessarily  persevere 
to  the  end  of  their  lives,  uninterrupted  and  alto- 
gether pure.  But  I  confess  I  cannot  see  any 
reason  why  one  that  loves  only  the  exterior 
beauty  of  the  person  he  courts,  should  be 
loved  again.  Is  it  because  he  endeavours  to 
obtain  something  from  her,  that  gives  him 
pleasure,  but  her  shame  1  Or  is  it,  because 
in  the  conduct  of  their  passion  they  carefully 
conceal  the  knowledge  of  it  from  their  parents 
o  fiends  1  Somebody,  perhaps,  may  object, 
that  we  ought  to  make  a  different  judgment 
of  those  who  use  violence,  and  of  those  who 
endeavour  to  gain  their  point  by  the  force  of 
persuasion  ;  but,  I  say,  these  last  deserve  more 
hatred  than  the  first.  The  first  appear  in  their 
proper  colours,  for  wicked  persons;  and  so 
every  one  is  on  their  guard  against  such  open 
villany  ;  whereas  the  last,  by  sly  insinuations, 
insensibly  corrupt  and  defile  the  mind  of  the 
person  they  pretend  to  love.  Besides,  why 
should  they,  who  barter  their  beauty  for  money, 
be  supposed  to  have  a  greater  affection  for  the 
purchasers,  than  the  trader,  who  sells  his  goods 
in  the  market-place,  has  for  his  chapman  that 
pays  him  down  the  price.    Do  not  be  surprised. 
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then,  if  such  lovers  as  these  meet  often  with 
Che  contempt  they  deserve.  There  is  one 
thing  more  in  this  case  worthy  of  your  consi- 
deration ;  we  shall  never  find  that  the  love 
which  terminates  in  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
mind  has  ever  produced  any  dismal  effects. 
But  there  are  innumerable  examples  of  tragi- 
cal consequences,  which  have  attended  that 
love  which  is  fixed  only  on  the  beauty  of  the 
body.  Chiron  and  Phenix  loved  Achilles,  but 
after  a  virtuous  manner,  without  any  other 
design  than  to  render  him  a  more  accomplish- 
ed person.  Achilles  likewise  loved  and  ho- 
noured them  in  return,  and  held  them  both  in 
the  highest  venerstion.  And  indeed  I  should 
wonder,  if  one  that  is  perfectly  accomplished 
should  not  entertain  the  last  contempt  for 
those  who  admire  only  their  personal  beauty. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  prove,  Csllias,  that  gods  and 
heroes  have  always  had  more  passion  and  es- 
teem for  the  charms  of  the  soul,  than  those  of 
the  body  :  at  least  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  our  ancient  authors.  For  we  may 
observe  in  the  fables  of  antiquity,  that  Jupiter, 
who  loved  several  mortals  upon  the  account  of 
their  personal  beauty  only,  never  conferred  up- 
on them  immortality.  Whereas  it  was  other- 
wise with  Hercules,  Castor,  Pollux,  and  se- 
veral others  ;  for  having  admired  and  applauded 
the  greatness  of  their  courage,  and  the  beauty 
of  their  minds,  he  enrolled  them  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  gods.  And,  whatever  some  affirm 
to  the  contrary  of  Ganymede,  I  take  it  he  was 
carried  up  to  heaven  from  mount  Olympus, 
not  for  the  beauty  of  his  body,  but  that  of  his 
mind.  At  least  his  name  seems  to  confirm 
my  opinion,  which  in  the  Greek  seems  to  ex- 
press as  much  as,  *  to  take  pleasure  in  good 
counsel,  and  in  the  practice  of  wisdom.'  When 
Homer  represents  Achilles  so  gloriously  re- 
venging the  death  of  Patroclus,  it  was  not  pro- 
perly the  passion  of  love  that  produced  that 
noble  resentment,  hut  that  pure  friendship  and 
esteem  he  had  for  his  partner  in  arms.  Why 
is  it,  that  the  memory  of  Pylades  and  Orestes, 
Theseus  and  Pcrithous,  and  other  demigods, 
are  to  this  day  so  highly  celebrated  !  Was  it 
for  the  love  of  the  body,  think  you  7  No  !  by 
no  means  :  it  was  the  particular  esteem  and 
friendship  they  had  for  one  another,  and  the 
mutual  assistance  every  one  gave  to  his  friend, 
in  tho«e  renowned  and  immortal  enterprises, 
which  are  to  this  day  the  subject  of  our  his- 
tories and  hymns.     And,  pray,  who  are  tbey 


that  performed  those  glorious  actional  Kit 
they  that  abandoned  themselves  to  pVeason, 
but  they  that  thirsted  after  glory ;  and  who,  to 
acquiie  that  glory,  underwent  the  severest  tots, 
and  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 

"  You  are  then  infinitely  obliged  to  the  gods, 
Callias,  who  have  inspired  you  with  lone  tod 
friendship  for  Autolicus,  as  they  have  inspired 
Critobulus  with  the  same  for  Amandra;  far 
real  and  pure  friendship  knows  no  difference  in 
sexes.  It  is  certain  Autolicus  has  the  most 
ardent  passion  for  glory  ;  since,  in  order  to 
carry  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  sod  be 
proclaimed  victor  by  the  heralds,  with  sound 
of  trumpet,  as  he  lately  was,  he  must  needi 
hsve  undergone  numberless  hardships  sod  tike 
greatest  fatigues :  for  no  less  was  required  to- 
wards gaining  the  victory  in  so  msaj  different 
exercises. 1  But  if  he  proposes  to  hiawelt  ss 
I  am  sure  he  does,  to  acquire  further  glory,  to 
become  an  ornament  to  his  fsmily,  beneficent 
to  hia  friends,  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  coon- 
try  by  hia  valour,  and  by  all  honest  endesToci 
to  gain  the  esteem  of  Barbarians  ss  weD  m 
Greeks:  do  not  you  believe  he  will  alwavf  bare 
the  greatest  value  for  one  who  he  believes  may 
be  useful  and  assistant  to  him  in  so  noble  a  de- 
sign? If  you  would  then  prove  acceptthte, 
Callias,  to  any  one  you  love,  you  ought  to coc- 
sider  and  imitate  those  methods  by  which  The- 
mistocles  rose  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  state, 
and  acquired  the  glorious  title  of  The  Deliver- 
er of  Greece ;  the  methods  by  which  Pencils 
acquired  that  consummate  wisdom,  which 
proved  so  beneficial,  and  brought  immortal 
honour  to  his  native  countrv.  You  ouzht  to 
ponder  well  how  it  was,  that  Solon  became  the 
lawgiver  to  this  republic  of  Athens,  and  by 
what  honourable  means  the  Lacedaemonians 
have  arrived  to  such  wonderful  skill  in  the  art 
of  war :  and  this  last  you  may  easily  acquire, 
by  entertaining,  as  you  do,  at  your  house,  *one 
of  the  most  accomplished  Spartans.  When 
you  have  sufficiently  pondered  all  these  things, 
and  imprinted  those  noble  images  upon  voor 
mind,  doubt  not  but  your  country  will  *ome 
time  or  other  court  you  to  accept  the  reins  of 
government,  you  having  already  the  advantage 
of  a  noble  birth,  and  that  important  office  ef 
high  priest,  which  gives  you   a  greater  lustre 


1  There  were  five  exercise*.  Icri  pine,  running,  throw 
inn  the  j-ive!iii,  fijjMinc  with  the  whirltat.  *r,d  wrm- 
ling,  and  the  victor  was  to  conquer  in  them  siL 
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Already,  than  any  of  your  renowned  ancestors 
could  ever  boast  of:  and  let  me  add  that  air  of 
greatness,  which  shines  in  your  person,  and 
that  strength  and  vigour  that  is  lodged  in  so 
handsome  a  body,  capable  of  the  severest  toils, 
and  the  most  difficult  enterprises." 

8ocrates  having  said  all  this  to  Callias,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  company,  and  said :  « I 
know  very  well  this  discourse  is  too  serious  for 
•  feast,  but  you  will  not  be  surprised,  when  you 
consider  that  our  commonwealth  has  been  al- 
ways fond  of  those  who,  to  the  goodness  of 
their  natural  temper,  have  added  an  indefatiga- 
ble search  after  glory  and  virtue.  And  in  this 
loudness  of  mine  for  such  men,  I  but  imitate 
the  genius  of  my  country." 

After  this  the  company  began  to  entertain 
one  another,  upon  the  subject  of  this  last  dis- 
course of  Socrates :  when  Callias,  with  a  mo- 
dest blush  in  his  face,  addressed  himself  to 
him :  «  Tou  must  then  lend  me,"  said  he, 
"  the  assistance  of  your  art,  to  which  you  gave 
atoch  a  surprising  name1  a  while  ago,  to  ren- 
der me  acceptable  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
that  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  in- 
trust me  with  the  care  of  its  affairs,  I  may  so 
behave  myself  as  to  preserve  its  good  opinion, 
mnd  never  do  any  thing,  but  what  tends  to  the 
public  good." — "  You  will  certainly  succeed ; 
do  not  doubt  it,"  said  Socrates.  "  You  must 
apply  yourself  in  good  earnest  to  virtue,  and 
not  content  yourself,  as  some  people  do,  with 
the  appearance  of  it  only,  as  if  that  might  suf- 
fice. For  know,  Callias,  that  false  glory  can 
never  subsist  long.  Flattery  or  dissimulation 
may  for  a  while  varnish  over  such  a  rotten  struc- 
ture ;  but  it  must  tumble  down  at  last.  On 
the  contrary,  sblid  glory  will  always  maintain 
its  post ;  unless  God,  for  some  secret  reasons, 
hid  from  us,  think  fit  to  oppose  its  progress : 
Otherwise,  that  sublime  virtue, .which  every 
man  of  honour  should  aim  at,  does  naturally 
reflect  back  upon  him  such  rays  of  glory,  as 
grow  brighter  and  brighter  every  day,  in  pro- 
portion as  his  virtue  rises  higher  and  higher." 

IX.  The  discourse  being  ended,  Autolicus 
rose  to  take  a  walk,  and  his  father  following 
turned  towards  Socrates,  and  said,  "  Socrates, 
I  must  declare  my  opinion,  that  you  are  a  truly 
honest  man." 

After  this,  there  was  an  elbow  chair  brought 


*  Procuring. 


into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  Syracus- 
an  appearing  at  the  same  time ;  <>  Gentlemen," 
said  he,  <»  Ariadne  is  just  now  entering;  and 
Bacchus,  who  has  made  a  debauch  to  day  with 
the  gods,  is  coming  down  to  wait  upon  her : 
and  I  can  assure  you,  they  will  both  divert  the 
company  and  one  another."     Immediately  Ari- 
adne entered  the  room,  richly  dressed,  in  the 
habit  of  a  bride,  and  placed  herself  in  the  el- 
bow chair.     A  little  after  Bacchus  appeared, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  girl  that  played  on 
the  flute  struck  up  an  air  that  used  to  be  sung 
at  the  festival  of  that  god.    It  was  then  that 
the  8yracusan  was  admired  for  an   excellent 
master  in  his  art:  for  Ariadne  being  perfectly 
well  instructed  in  her  part,  failed  not  to  show, 
by  her  pretty  insinuating  manner,  that  she  was 
touched  with  the  air  of  the  music ;  and  that 
though  she  rose  not  from  her  chair  to  meet  her 
lover,  she  yet  expressed  sufficiently  the  great 
desire  she  had  to  do  it     Bacchus  perceiving  it, 
came  on  dancing  toward  her,  in  the  most  pas- 
sionate manner,  then  sat  himself  down  on  her 
lap,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  kissed   her. 
As  for  Ariadne,  she  personated  to  the  life  a 
bride's  modesty ;  and  for  a  while,  looking  down 
to  the  ground,  appeared  in  the  greatest  confu- 
sion ;  but   at   length   recovering  herself,   she 
threw  her  arms  about  her  lover's  neck,  and  re- 
turned his  kisses.     All  the  company  expressed 
the   great   satisfaction   the   performance    gave 
them;   and,  indeed   nothing  could   be   better 
acted,  nor  accompanied  with  more  grace  in  the 
acting.     But  when   Bacchus   rose,   and   took 
Ariadne  by  the  hand  to  lead  her  out,  they  were 
still  more  pleased ;  for  the  pretty  couple  ap- 
peared to  embrace  and  kiss  one  another  after  a 
much  more  feeling  manner  than  is  generally 
acted  on  the  stage.     Then  Bacchus  addressing 
himself  to  Ariadne,  said,  "  Dost  thou  love  me, 
my  dearest  creature  !"     "  Yes,  yes,"  answered 
she,  *<  let  me  die  if  I  do  not :  and  will  love  thee 
to  the  last  moment  of  my  life."     In  fine,  the 
performance  was  so  lively  and  natural  that  the 
company  came  to  be  fully  convinced  of  what 
they  never  dreamt  of  before ;  that  the  little  boy 
and  girl  were  really  in  love  with  one  another : 
which  occasioned  both  the  married  guests,  and 
some  of  those  that  were  not,  to  take  horse  im- 
mediately, and  ride  back  full  speed  to  Athens, 
with   the   briskest   resolutions  imaginable.     I 
know  not  what  happened  afterwards ;  but  for 
Socrates,  and  some  who  staid  behind,  they  went 
a  walking  with  Lycon,  Autolicus,  and  Callias. 
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CONDITION  OF  ROYALTY. 


A  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  HIERO  AND  8IM0NIDE& 


1.  Tbi  poet  8imonides  being  come  to  reside 
it  the  court  of  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse,  one  day 
*■  they  were  convening  at  their  leisure,  "  Will 
yoat  Hiero,"  said  Simonides,  « inform  me  of 
tome  particulars,  which,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, you  must  know  much  better  than  I  can 
do!" 

"What  particulars  then  do  you  imagine," 
•aid  Hiero,  « I  can  possibly  know  better  than 
so  learned  and  wise  a  man  as  you  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  !" 

«  Why,"  replied  Simonides,  "  I  have  known 
you,  when  you  were  yet  a  private  man,  and 
How  see  you  advanced  to  royalty.  It  is  pro- 
vable, therefore,  that  you,  who  have  experi- 
both  these  states,  should  know  better 
I  can  do,  wherein  the  life  of  a  king  differs 
that  of  a  private  man,  in  regard  to  the 
ires  or  inconveniences  attendant  on  each 


9t 


*  Well  then,"  said  Hiero,  "  but  as  you  are 

in  a  private  station,  ought  not  you  first  to 

fcsjcsJl  to  my  remembrance  the  pleasures  and 

mveniences  of  a  private  life  t     By  which 

I  shall  be  better  enabled  to  show  you 

the  difference  of  the  two  states  in  question." 

To  this  8imonides  thus  replied :   "  I  think 

,  Hiero,  I  have  observed,  that  men  in  pri- 

life  possess  all  the  genuine  feelings  of  na- 

They  receive  pleasure  and  pain  from 

proper  objects  of  their  several  senses ;  from 

*ia£hl0  objects  by  their  eyes ;  of  sounds  by  their 
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ears ;  of  scents  by  their  nostrils ;  of  food  by  the 
palate ;  and  other  sensual  enjoyments,  the  source 
of  which  every  one  knows. 

"  It  appears  to  me  likewise,"  added  he,  « that 
we  receive  agreeable  or  painful  sensations 
from  heat  and  cold,  from  things  hard  and  soft, 
heavy  and  light,  in  the  whole  and  in  every 
part  of  the  body.  But  to  perceive  pleasure  or 
pain  from  what  is  good  or'  evil  (in  a  moral 
sense),  belongs,  I  think,  to  the  mind  alone : 
yet  in  some  sense,  to  the  mind  and  body  in 
conjunction."  * 

"  I  find  by  experience  also,  that  we  receive 
pleasure  from  sleep;  but,  from  what  source, 
and  from  what  kind  of  sleep,  and  when  this 
pleasure  arises,  I  own  myself  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain. Neither  is  this  at  all  surprising,  as  we 
certainly  have  less  distinct  perceptions  when 
asleep,  than  when  we  are  awake." 

To  this  Hiero  answered :  "  I  confess,  Simon- 
ides, I  know  not  any  sensations  of  pleasure  or 
pain  that  a  king  can  receive,  besides  those 
which  you  have  mentioned.  And  consequent- 
ly I  do  not  see,  hitherto,  in  what  the  life  of  a 
king  differs  from  that  of  a  private  person." 

<»  Yet  even  in  these  particulars,"  answered 
Simonides,  "there  is  a  very  material  differ- 
ence. And,  in  each  of  these,  kings  experience 
infinitely  more  pleasure  and  less  pain  than  pri- 
vate persons." 


t  Toe  meaning  here  Is  not  very  obvious. 
4D 
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«  Ah  '."  tried  Hiero,  "  thi*.  ii  bj  no  i 
the  (ic :  but  be  uniied,  that  in  all  these  it 
■pert*,  kingi  lake  much  lew  pleasure,  and  feel  I 
much  more  chagrin,  than  ihosc  individual*  who 
■id  placed  in  the  middle  rank*  of  life." 

■>Wbal  you  say,"  replied  Simonidea,  "  ia 
altogether  incredible.  For,  if  il  were  to.  why 
*?n'iilJ  afjcb  numbers,  and  those  who  are  es- 
teem"! fur  theii  sense  and  wisdom,  be  re  apt 
tlWuDl  of  royally,!  And  why  do  all  mankind 
envy  tun-  1" 

"  Because,"  "Bid  Hiero,  « they  form  their 
opiniont  without  having  experienced  botb  these 
cjulition*  rif  life.        But  I  will  endeavour  (o 

will  proceed  in  the  same  order  which  you  have 
■unseated,  and  begin  with  the  pleasures  of 
sight !  for  il  was  thence,  I  ibink,  thai  you 
commenced  this  discourae. 

II.  '■  Id  the  first  place,  Iben,  if  we  reason 
from  the  objects  of  eight.  I  am  convinced  Ibot 
kinga  have  the  leant  chare  of  pleasure  in  that 

•'  Every  country  hat  its  curiosities ;  which 
deserve  to  be  visited  and  ritnraal  bv  ntronsri'ts. 


any  t lining  exhibition  pf  thia  hind,  ripen  a  la 


Not 


any  part  of  the  world  without  ceremony  :  and 

of  the  public  spectacles  ;  and  into  those  general 
■ssemMici  '  of  all  Greece,  where  are  collected 
together,  whatever  is  thought  worthy  of  the  til- 
trillion  and  curiosity  of  mankind. 


^anl  to  die  objects  of  sight,  yen  y; 

ihc  advantage  from  ibr  •ctuat  of  h" 

t  «  H  ionwuntlj  entertained  with  Uw  Saw 

,!, -linhitul  of  alt  inumcUuilcJyom  own  pnii 

For  all  those  who  •ppruarii  yom,  aripUal  sway 

thing  you  soy  and  every  thing  yam  Jo.    iai 

mi  ihe  contrary,  you  are  never  rifwoed  k>  ate 

is  moat  painful,  ilie  hearing  youowlf  maasat 

or  reproached.     For  mi  ma  *J|  >rota»ifa> 

bukr.  a  king  lo  bi>  face." 

-Alas!"  aii.wnwl  Hiero,  -  wlaal  ti—i 
do  yuii  imagine  a  luna  r*n  itmrn  fraa  9aaw 
who  do  not  apeak  ill  of  him.  whra  b*»e» 
vinrml  thai,  uliliiiuarh  ibry  are  ailed,  lorr  itaal 
every  thing  that  is  had  of  hint  1  Or  arbu  a* 
light  can  they  afford,  whu  ajipiaud  hits  «asa 
be  baa  so  much  reason  lo  aaaanel  thtfa  pwat 
of  adulation  I" 

"Why,  really,"  replim]  Rimouiiln,  -law* 
so  for  entirely  ogre*  with  job,  thai  tbosracsjaa 
must  be  most  agronbla,  whkh  am  t  atsnil 
on  us  by  man  who  are  entire!,  free  oal  Ma> 
pendeiit."  * 

IV.  ■■  However."  added  tW mi ■■!■>.  •«■« 
regard  lo  the  eeoae  of  Uate.  y*u  Barely  saaM 
.-..mince  any  one  but  that  yoti  tatjoy  " 
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« I  make  no  doubt,  likewise,  but  you  yoursejf 
have  experienced  that  the  more  superfluous 
dishes  are  set  before  us,  the  sooner  we  are 
cloyed  with  eating.  80  that,  with  regard 
to  the  duration  of  this  pleasure,  he  who  is 
•erred  with  such  profusion  is  in  a  much  worse 
condition  than  one  who  lives  in  a  more  frugal 
and  less  plentiful  style." 

«  But  after  all,"  replied  Simonides,  «  as  long 
as  the  appetite  for  food  continues,  those  must 
certainly  find  more  pleasure  who  feed  at  a 
sumptuous  table,  than  those  who  are  confined 
to  cheap  and  ordinary  provisions." 

"  Do  not  you  imagine  then,  Simonides,"  said 
fliero,  "  that  in  proportion  to  the  delight  which 
any  one  takes  in  any  thing,  the  more  fondly  he 
is  usually  attached  to  it  1" 

**  Undoubtedly,"  says  Simonides. 

«  Have  you  then  ever  remarked,  that  kings 
approach  with  greater  delight  to  the  food  which 
is  prepared  for  them,  than  private  persons  do 
to  their  frugal  viands  ?" 

"  No,  really,"  answered  8imonides,  "  the  very 
reverse  seems  to  me  to  be  the  truth  of  the 


»» 


"  For  have  you  not  observed,"  says  Hiero, 
« those  many  artificial  preparations  and  variety 
of  sauces,  of  a  sharp  and  poignant  relish,  to 
stimulate  the  appetite,  which  are  served  up  at 
table  of  kings  1" 

"  I  certainly  have,"  replied  8imonides ;  «  and 
am  convinced  these  high  sauces  are  quite  un- 
natural, and  inimical  to  the  health  of  man." 

"  Do  you  think  then,"  said  Hiero,  "  that 
these  unnatural  delicacies  can  afford  pleasure 
to  any  one,  but  to  those  whose  palates  are  viti- 
ated by  luxury  and  indulgence  1  For  my  part, 
I  know  by  experience,  and  you  cannot  be  ig- 
norant, that  those  who  have  a  good  appetite 
want  no  artificial  preparations  of  this  kind." 

V.  <«  Then  as  to  those  expensive  perfumes 
which  you  make  use  of,"  said  Simonides,  « I 
really  believe  that  those  who  approach  your 
persons  have  more  enjoyment  of  them  than  you 
yourselves  have.  As  in  respect  to  those  who 
have  eaten  any  thing  of  a  disagreeable  odour, 
the  person  himself  is  not  so  much  incommoded 
by  it,  as  those  who  come  too  near  him." 

"  That  is  precisely  the  case,"  replied  Hiero, 
"  with  those  who  have  constantly  a  variety  of 
food  set  before  them.  They  eat  nothing  with 
an  appetite :  whereas  he  who  but  rarely  meets 
with  any  delicacy,  feeds  upon  it  with  a  true 
relish,  whenever  it  makes  its  appearance." 


VI.  "  But,  after  all,"  says  Simonides,  «  per- 
haps the  greatest  incitement  to  your  aspiring 
after  royalty  are  the  pleasures  of  love.  •"  For 
in  this  respect  it  is  in  your  power  to  enjoy 
every  object,  the  most  beautiful  in  its  kind." 

"  Alas !"  cries  Hiero, "  you  have  now  produced 
an  instance,  in  which  you  must  certainly  know 
we  are  far  less  happy  than  private  persons. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  those  marriages  are 
generally  esteemed  most  honourable,  and  to 
confer  the  greatest  dignity,  as  well  as  pleasure, 
which  we  contract  with  our  superiors  in  rank 
and  fortune :  and  in  the  second  place,  are  those  of 
equals  with  their  equals :  but  to  form  an  alliance 
of  that  kind  with  an  inferior,  is  disgraceful  and 
injurious  to  our  character.  Unless  a  king  mar- 
ries a  stranger,  therefore,  he  must  necessarily 
marry  an  inferior ;  so  that  he  can  never  enjoy 
what  is  most  agreeable  in  the  married  state. 

"The  attention  and  respect  also  which  is 
paid  us  by  a  woman  of  birth  and  spirit  gives  a 
man  great  pleasure ;  but,  when  paid  us  by  a 
slave,  it  affords  us  very  little  satisfaction.  Yet 
if  they  fail  of  that  respect  which  is  our  due,  we 
are  provoked  and  chagrined. 

"  In  short,  with  regard  to  the  mere  sensual 
pleasures  of  love,  where  marriage  is  out  of  the 
question,  kings  have  still  less  of  that  pleasure 
to  boast  of:  for  we  all  know,  that  it  is  love 
alone  which  renders  fruition  so  exquisitely  de- 
lightful ;  but  love  is  more  rarely  excited  in  the 
breast  of  kings  than  of  any  other  men.  For 
we  despise  easy  and  obvious  pleasures ;  but  the 
passion  is  nourished  by  hope.  And  as  a  per- 
son who  is  not  thirsty  never  drinks  with  plea- 
sure, so  he  who  is  not  stimulated  by  love  knows 
not  the  true  pleasure  of  enjoyment." 

Hiero  having  thus  spoken,  Simonides,  with 
a  smile,  replied :  "  What  is  this  which  you  as- 
sert, O  Hiero  !  that  love  cannot  be  excited  in 
the  breast  of  kings  ?  Whence  comes  it  to  pass 
then,  that  you  are  so  fond  of  Dailocha,  the 
most  beautiful  of  her  sex  ?" 

«  Why  truly,  my  Simonides,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
not  for  what  I  could  with  so  much  ease  obtain 
of  her,  but  for  what  it  is  least  of  all  in  the 
power  of  kings  to  effect 

"  I  own  I  love  Dailocha  for  what  we  natu- 
rally desire  to  obtain  from  a  beautiful  object 
Those  favours,  however,  which  I  so  earnestly 
wish  to  receive  voluntarily,  and  with  mutual 
affection,  I  could  no  more  endure  to  extort  by 
force,  than  I  could  to  do  violence  to  my  own 
person. 
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«To  plunder  and  trim  by  fora  from  an 
enemy,  we  oonsider  as  a  ml  oun  of  exalte* 
tion:  bdt  no  favours  from  a  beloved  object  am 
Jve  us  my  joy,  exoept  those  which  ere  volun- 
tarily bestowed.  From  such  en  object,  who 
returns  oar  psssion,  every  dung  is  egreeeble : 
her  elighteet  regards ;  her  trifling  questions ; 
her  ehildieh  ens  wen;  end  the  moot  egreeeble 
of  ell,  perhaps,  end  the  most  allaring,  ere  her 
etragglee  end  counterfeited  resentments.  Butt 
to  pooeen  by  Ibroe  e  women  whom  we  lore,  is, 
In  my  opinion,  to  apt  more  like  e  robber  then  e 
lover.  A  robber  indeed  receives  some  grethV 
cation  from  the  idee  of  gain,  end  perhaps  from 
having  done  en  injury  to  en  adversary ;  bat  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  giving  pain  to  a  person  whom 
wa  love,  end  to  treat  one  for  whom  we  profess 
a  regard,  as  if  we  really  hated  them?  end  to 
torment  a  woman,  to  whom  oar  caresses  ere 
cdiooe  end  disgusting,  b  earely  most  detesteble 
andinhamen* 

« In  short,  if  a  private  person  reeeives  favours 
tan  a  woman  whom  he  loves,  it  is  an  un- 
equivocal pledge  of  her  enaction;  as  he  knows 
she  is  under  no  necessity  to  comply  with  hie 
annotations, 

"  But  a  king  has  no  right  to  imagine  that  he 
is  ever  sincerely  beloved.1  For  we  know, 
that  those  who  submit  to  our  pleasure  through 
fear,  counterfeit  as  much  as  is  in  their  power 
the  air  and  manner  of  those  whose  compliance 
ie  the  effect  of  a  sincere  affection.  Yet  never 
are  conspiracies  against  kings  so  frequently  con- 
ducted as  by  those  who  affect  to  love  them  with 
the  greatest  sincerity." 

VII.  To  all  this  Simonides  replied :  •<  Well, 
my  good  Hiero,  in  regard  to  what  you  have 
hitherto  alleged,  I  confess  they  are  but  trifles ; 
for  I  see  many  men  of  respectable  characters, 
who  voluntarily  refrain  from  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  are  indifferent  to  what  they  eat 
or  drink,  and  also  entirely  abstain  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  fair  sex. 

"  But  in  another  respect  there  is  certainly  a 
striking  superiority  of  kings  over  private  men ; 
that  you  conceive  and  readily  execute  great 
projects;  that  you  have  a  great  abundance  of 
whatever  is  excellent  in  its  kind ;  you  possess 
the  finest  and  most  spirited  horses ;  the  most 
beautiful  arms ;  the  richest  ornaments  for  your 


»  Un  roy,  qui  peat  •'  assurer  de  cent  mille  bras,  ne 
peut  gueres  ■'  assurer  d'on  corar.— Aatssetf*  DimUg. 
it  Morts. 


tore ;  yon  axe  attended  with,  a 
of  domeabos,  sjmL  those  of  Urn 

ha  ftwindi 


dexterous  that 
that  yon  have  the 
ing  yourself  on  yomx 
your  friends." 
"Alas!  my 
the  multitude  are  deemed  with  thai 
of  royalty  1  am  not  a*  all  sjnpriaai; .  £■ 
vulgar  in  general  seem  to  am  to  jndgeef 
piness  and  misery  manly  by 
Now,  aa  royalty  display*  to  the)  ayes  of  frn 
world  thorn  possessions  whioh  am  oaaenenfy 
esteemed  the  moat  vmluemlo,ao  ft  canon*  ma 
evils  to  which  kings  are 

of  thau  sonV  wfaemw 


or 

«  That  those  things,  theewmto, 
Oka  notice  of  the  multitudsv  I  am  net  et  el 
surprised,  as  I  said;  bat,  that  yon  sheaaist 
under  the 

ment  from  reflection  mora  than 
ances,  I  own,  excites  my  astonishment  Far 
my  part,  Simonides,  I  assmro  yon,  from  aw 
own  experience,  that  kings  have  the  least  shut 
of  the  greatest  goods,  and  much  the  Urge* 
portion  of  the  greatest  evils,  incident  to  hmma 
life. 

«  For  instance,  if  peace  ie  ostuimul  in  me 
opinion  of  mankind  the  greatest  good,  it  »  cer- 
tain, the  smallest  portion  of  that  good  is  aUottei 
to  kings :  and  likewise,  if  war  ie  the  greatest 
evil,  the  greatest  part  of  that  evil  is  the  pornos 
of  kings. 

« In  the  first  place,  then,  unless  the  when 
country  be  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  privets 
individuals  may  securely  go  where  they  ptaeta, 
without  danger  to  their  persona.  Where* 
kings 2  find  it  always  necessary  to  march  u 
through  an  enemy's  country ;  armed  thesMefrea, 
and  attended  by  guards  completely  armed. 

«  Moreover,  private  persons,  if  they  go  te 
make  war  in  an  enemy's  country,  as  soon  w 
they  return  home  find  themselves  again  in  pe> 


•  The  reader  mart  here  advert,  that  Id  the  Ante  wri» 
ters,the  word"  tyrant"  has  th  res  disrfoct  senses.  Baa* 
time*— 1st,  a  lawful  king,  appointed  by  tbecoast&ntiaa 
of  any  country :  9dly,  one  who  usurps  the  suvudst 
power  in  a  free  state,  whether  he  exercise  it  with  ■*» 
deration,  or  with  cruelty  and  raJustJee :  Sdly,  a  uaainf. 
or  absolute  monarch,  who  rales  by  Aires.  In  tee  i 
of  this  discourse  it  is  faosraOy  seed  la  tee  lest  i 
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feet  security ;  but  kings,  (I  mean  arbitrary  des- 
poU)  when  they  return  to  their  own  capitals, 
find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
number  of  enemies.  And  if  a  more  powerful 
ememy  make  war  upon  any  city,  those  who  are 
stftacked  may  be  in  danger  so  long  as  they  are 
without  the  walls ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have 
retreated  within  their  intrenchments,  they  find 
themselves  in  perfect  security :  whereas'  a  ty- 
rant, far  from  finding  himself  safe,  even  within 
his  own  palace,  has  then  the  greatest  cause  to 
be  upon  his  guard. 

"Again,  when  by  negotiation  peace  is  re- 
stored, private  persons  find  themselves  freed 
from  the  inconveniencies  of  war :  but  tyrants 
never  really  are  at  peace  with  those  whom  they 
hold  in  subjection ;  nor  dares  a  tyrant  rely  upon 
the  faith  of  any  treaty  which  he  makes  with  the 
of  mankind. 

"  In  short,  there  are  wars  indeed  which  free 
are  obliged  to  carry  on  with  each  other, 
w*  there  are  those  which  kings  are  forced  to 
wage  with  those  whom  they  have  deprived  of 
their  liberty :  but  whatever  inconveniences 
these  states  may  experience  from  such  wars, 
the  same  occur  in  those  which  kings  are  obliged 
to  maintain. 

"  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  being  always  armed,  and  continually 
upon  their  guard,  and  of  exposing  themselves 
to  great  dangers :  and  if  they  chance  to  lose  a 
bettle,  or  meet  with  any  disaster,  they  are  both 
thrown  into  equal  consternation. 

"And  thus  for  wars  are  nearly  upon  the 
same  footing,  both  with  kings  and  free  states. 
But  then  the  agreeable  circumstances  which 
those  experience  from  victory  who  serve  under 
a\  free  state,  to  these  tyrants  are  entirely  stran- 
gers. For  when  the  individuals  of  a  free  city 
gain  the  advantage  over  their  adversaries  in  a 
battle,  it  is  not  easy  to  express  the  pleasure 
which  they  feel  to  see  their  enemies  put  to 
flight;  their  alacrity  in  the  pursuit,  and  their  de- 
light even  in  the  havoc  which  they  make  of  their 
foes:  how  much  they  glory  in  such  an  exploit; 
how  splendid  their  triumph  ;  and  how  much 
they  exult  in  the  idea  of  having  augmented  the 
strength  of  the  commonwealth ; 1  every  indivi- 
dual gives  himself  the  credit  of  having  had  a 
part  in  planning  the  expedition,  and  of  contri- 
buting to  its  success.  Nay,  you  will  hardly  find  a 

■  Xenopbon  teems  to  speak  with  tbe  feeling!  of  a 
aoldkr  and  a  patriotic  statesman. 
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man  who  does  not  magnify  his  own  prowess,  and 
pretend  to  have  slain  more  with  his  own  hand, 
than  perhaps  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
80  glorious  to  every  individual  does  the  victory 
appear  which  was  obtained  by  a  free  state."  2 

"  As  for  a  king,  or  tyrant,  when  he  suspects 
and  is  actually  convinced  that  his  subjects  are 
forming  dangerous  designs  against  him,  if  he 
puts  some  of  them  to  death,  he  is  certain  that 
he  shall  not  by  that  means  bring  over  the  whole 
city  to  his  interest ;  and  is  sensible  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  is  diminishing  the  number  of  his 
subjects:  of  course  he  can  neither  rejoice 
(much  less  can  he  pride  himself)  on  such  an 
achievement.  Nay,  he  extenuates,  as  far  as  is 
in  his  power,  and  makes  an  apology  for  what  he 
has  done,  as  having  been  void  of  any  ill  inten- 
tion." 

"  And  even  after  the  death  of  those  who  were 
the  chief  objects  of  his  fear,  he  is  so  far  from 
being  freed  from  his  apprehensions,  that  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  be  still  more  upon  his 
guard  than  he  was  before.  And  thus  does  a 
tyrant  live  in  a  continual  state  of  war ;  as,  from 
experience,  I  can  testify." 

VIII.  "  Observe,  in  the  next  place,  what 
kind  of  friendships  kings  are  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing ;  but  let  us  first  consider  how  great  a  bless- 
ing friendship  is  to  mankind.  For  when  a  man 
is  sincerely  beloved,  his  friends  are  always  hap- 
py in  his  presence,  and  delight  in  serving  and 
doing  him  good.  When  he  is  absent,  they  anx- 
iously wish  for  his  return ;  and  when  he  docs 
return,  receive  him  with  transports  of  joy : 
they  rejoice  with  him  in  his  good  fortune,  and 
are  eager  to  assist  him  in  his  adversity. 

"  Neither  has  it  escaped  the  attention  of  se- 
veral states,  that  friendship  is  the  greatest  and 
most  valuable  good  that  mortals  can  enjoy. 
For,  under  many  governments,  the  laws  permit 
adulterers  alone  to  be  slain  with  impunity. 
And  for  this  reason ;  that  they  suppose  them 
to  alienute  that  affection  and  friendship  which 
a  woman  ought  to  have  for  her  husband.  For 
if  a  woman,  by  any  extraordinary  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  should  be  guilty  of  an  act  of 
infidelity,  the  husband  may  not  perhaps  esteem 
her  the  less,  if  he  is  convinced  that  her  friendship 
for  him  continues  inviolate  and  undiminished.3 

•  We  might  add  here  what  Rousacau  observes,  "  How 
many  sovereigns  have  been  made  unhappy  l>y  the  lots 
of  countries  which  they  had  never  seen  !" 

"  Comfortable  doctrine.  If  a  china  dish  happen*  to 
slip  out  of  a  poor  girl's  kandt  and  is  broken,  who  can 
blame  her  ? 
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•For  my  part,  I  esteem  k  so  spent  a  happi- 
bsss  to  be  beloved  by  our  friend*  that  we  em 
baldly  have  any  thing  Anther  to  wlab  for  from 
gods  or  men.  But  of  this  happiness,  I  am  con- 
Tweed,  no  one  enjoys  laaa  than  tyrants  or 
hinge.  That  what  I  amort  ia  true>  flimonidea, 
attend  to  the  following  particular. 

«The  firmest  friendships  then  eeem  to  be 
those  which  reciprocally  subsist  between  parents 
and  their  children ;  between  brothers  and  broth- 
em;  between  husbands  and  their  wires;  and 
lastly,  thorn  which  a  daily  mteroourse  produces 
between  eompaniona  and  acquaintance. 

«  Now,  if  you  consider  the  afiir  attentively, 
efanonides,  yen  will  find  that  private  persona 
enjoy  the  greatest  share  of  thia  affection :  but 
amongst  kings  or  tyrants,  how  many  do  yon 
find  who  have  put  to  death  their  own  children ; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  have  perished  by  their  own 
offspring!  How  many  brothers  who  here  akin 
each  other  to  arrive  at  the  aovereign  power  I 
How  many  tyrants,  possessed  of  that  power, 
have  been  murdered  by  their  wives,  and1'  by 
their  associates  who  have  professed  the  greets 
est  friendship  for  them  1  If,  therefore,  thoes 
who  were  prompted  by  natural  affection,  or 
obliged  by  the  laws,  to  show  a  regard  to  kings, 
have  nevertheless  expressed  their  detestation  of 
them ;  how  is  it  probable,  do  you  think,  that 
any  others  should  entertain  any  friendship  for 
theml 

IX.  «  Again ;  as  mutual  confidence  among 
mankind  is  a  very  great  blessing,  is  not  he  who 
has  the  least  share  of  this  confidence  deprived 
of  a  very  great  blessing  1  For,  with  what  plea- 
sure can  men  converse  familiarly  together  with- 
out mutual  confidence  1  What  happiness  can 
exist  between  the  sexes  in  marriage,  if  this 
confidence  is  banished  1  or,  how  can  we  bear 
even  a  domestic  in  our  family,  if  we  have  not 
an  opinion  of  his  fidelity  1 

"  Of  this  happiness  then,  I  mean,  of  relying 
with  confidence  on  those  about  us,  no  one  par- 
takes less  than  a  tyrant :  since  he  lives  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  suspicion,  even  when  the  most 
delicious  food,  or  the  most  exquisite  liquors, 
are  set  before  him.  Insomuch  that,  before  he 
makes  any  offering  or  libation  to  the  gods,  he 
obliges  some  domestic  first  to  taste  it,  lest 
even  in  those  sacred  viands  something  poison- 
ous should  be  concealed. 

X.  «  Moreover,  to  every  other  mortal,  their 
country  is  held  dear,  and  the  chief  object  of 
their  affection :    and  the  citizens  of  the  same 


that  no  one  may  ho 
deem.    And  this 
so  for,  that  many  hrwe  haws 
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eoeiate  or  oonverse  with  s> 
every  private  cithern  fives  in 
protection  procured  him  by  hm 
even  hi  thia  respect  too  very/ 
with  tyrants*    Fob*  en  far  fines ' 
who  put  a  tyrant  to  death,  they 
them  with  diatingnisheil 
stead  of  excluding  them  from  Urn 
se  they  do  those  who  he** 
oilman,  they  generally 
the  temples  of  the  gods, 

"But  should  yon 
more  happy,  from 

than  a  private  individual,  in  thus,  my 
dee,  you  am  oiiiemeiy  mistaken  For  as  am 
athlete  never  prides  himeerf  em 
one  who  ia  ignorant  of  the 
but  is  sensibly  mortified  if  he  is  overcome  by 
bis  antagonist ;  thus  a  king;takeenopkasofsia 
having  larger  posseesions  then  a  private  subject; 
but  he  is  greatly  chagrined  to  see  otter  kings 
more  opulent  than  himself;  for  these  only  ht 
considers  as  his  antagonists,  or  rivals,  with  re* 
gard  to  riches. 

XL'«  Neither  can  a  king,  in  general,  gratify 
his  wishes  more  readily  than  a  private  mm 
For  the  object  of  a  private  man's  utmost  am- 
bition is,  perhaps,  no  more  then  a  boose,  t 
field,  or  a  slave ;  but  a  king  usually  aims  at  tot 
acquisition  of  cities,  of  extensive  provinces, 
harbours,  or  fortified  citadels ;  which  are  eb» 
tained  with  much  more  difficulty  and  danger 
than  those  objects  which  excite  the  wishes  of 
private  individuals. 

«  Nay,  you  will  find  but  few  that  are  reaflv 
poor  among  private  persons,  in  eomparism 
with  those  who  may  be  called  so  amongst  so- 
vereigns :  for  an  abundance,  or  a  suffickact,1 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  oar 
possessions,  but  by  the  exigencies  of  our  sta- 
tion :  and,  according  to  this  idea,  whatever 
exceeds  a  sufficiency,  may  be  called  too  mock, 
and  what  mils  short  of  it,  too  little.  Nee, 
much  more  ample  revenues  may  not  be  sanV 
cient  for  the   necessary   expenses  of  a  kiagi 


»  8ce  this  subject  elegantly  treated  by  oar 
the  beginning  of  his  Econoaaka,  iafira. 
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than  what  would  suffice  a  private  person.  As 
for  private  persons  they  are  at  liberty  to  con- 
tract their  daily  expenses,  as  they  find  it  con- 
venient ;  but  kings  have  not  the  same  privilege : 
for,  as  their  greatest  and  most  necessary  ex- 
penses are  employed  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  who  guard  their  persons,  to  retrench 
these  expenses,  seems  to  threaten  their  immedi- 
ate destruction. 

«  Then,  how  can  we  consider  those  as  poor, 
and  the  objects  of  compassion,  who  can  obtain, 
by  lawful  means,  whatever  they  stand  in  need 
"of?  But  those  who  are  under  a  necessity  of 
being  guilty  of  unjust  and  dishonourable  ac- 
tions, how  can  we  but  esteem  them  really  poor 
and  miserable  beings  1  But  tyrants  are  often 
forced  to  pillage  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
plunder  men,  through  mere  want  of  their 
necessary  supplies :  for  when  engaged  in  war, 
they  must  either  keep  on  foot  a  sufficient  force, 
or  inevitably  perish  by  their  adversaries." 

XII.  «  But  give  me  leave,  my  Simonides,  to 
mention  another  difficulty  to  which  kings  are 
exposed.  They  are  equally  capable,  with  private 
persons,  of  distinguishing  the  merit  of  accom- 
plished, of  wise,  and  of  virtuous  men.  But,  in- 
stead of  viewing  them  with  pleasure  and  admi- 
ration, they  behold  them  with  fear.  They  dread 
men  of  courage,  lest  they  should  m*ke  some 
bold  attempt  in  favour  of  liberty.  They  dread 
men  of  great  parts,  lest  they  should  engage  in 
some  dangerous  plot ;  and  virtuous  men,  lest  the 
multitude  should  wish  to  raise  them  to  the  sov- 
ereign power. 

«  Now  when,  from  suspicion,  they  have  se- 
cretly freed  themselves  from  men  of  this  re- 
spectable character,  whom  have  they  left  to 
employ  in  their  service,  but  dishonest,  or  de- 
bauched, or  slavish  wretches?  They  trust 
these  dishonest  miscreants,  because  men  of 
that  character  must  fear,  as  much  as  the  tyrant 
himself,  that  if  a  city  become  free,  they  will 
meet  with  their  deserts;  the  debauched,  be- 
cause from  their  luxury  and  sloth  they  will  be 
attached  to  the  present  power ;  slaves,  because, 
being  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  they  will  not 
wish  to  be  free.  This  then,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a  most  mortifying  reflection,  to  behold  with  ap- 
probation men  of  virtue,  and  to  be  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  employing  men  of  a  character  entirely 
the  reverse. 

XIII.  « It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  tyrant 
to  show  a  love  and  regard  for  the  city  under 
his  dominion:  for  he  cannot  be  happy,  nor 


even  safe,  independently  of  the  affection  of  the 
citizens.  And  yet  the  necessity  he  is  under 
to  support  his  authority,  obliges  him,  in  some 
measure,  to  treat  them  with  severity.  For 
tyrants  do  not  wish  to  render  their  subjects 
brave,  or  to  see  them  well  armed ;  but  they 
love  to  raise  the  power  of  a  foreign  force  over 
their  countrymen,  and  to  use  them  as  the 
guards  of  their  person. 

«  Neither  do  they  rejoice  with  their  fellow- 
citizens,  when  a  fruitful  year  of  corn  pro- 
duces every  thing  in  abundance.  For  the 
more  indigent  the  people  are,  the  more  hum- 
ble and  more  submissive  they  expect  to  find 
them. 

XIV.  «  But  I  will  now  lay  before  you,  my 
8imonides,"  added  Hiero,  «  a  true  account  of 
those  pleasures  which  I  enjoyed,  when  I  was 
a  private  man,  and  which  I  find  myself  de- 
prived of  since  I  became  a  king.  I  then  con- 
versed familiarly  with  my  equals ;  delighted 
with  their  company,  as  they  were  with  mine: 
and  I  conversed  also  with  myself,  whenever  I 
chose  to  indulge  in  the  calm  of  solitude. 

"I  frequently  spent  my  time  in  convivial 
entertainments,  and  drinking  with  my  friends, 
so  as  to  forget  the  chagrins  to  which  human 
life  is  obnoxious;  nay,  often  to  a  degree  of 
extravagance;  to  singing,  dancing,  and  every 
degree  of  festivity,  unrestrained  but  by  our 
own  inclinations.  But  I  am  now  debarred 
from  the  society  of  those  who  could  afford  me 
any  delight,  as  I  have  slaves  alone  for  my  com- 
panions, instead  of  friends :  nor  can  I  converse 
agreeably  with  men  in  whom  I  cannot  discover 
the  least  benevolence  or  attachment  to  me ; 
and  I  am  forced  to  guard  against  intoxication 
or  sleep,  as  a  most  dangerous  snare. 

«  But  now,  to  be  continually  alarmed,  either 
in  a  crowd,  or  in  solitude ;  to  be  in  fear  when 
without  guards,  and  to  be  afraid  of  the  guards 
themselves;  to  be  unwilling  to  have  them 
about  me  without  their  arms,  and  to  be  under 
apprehensions  to  see  them  armed;  what  a 
wretched  state  of  existence  is  this ! 

"  Moreover,  to  place  a  greater  confidence  in 
strangers  than  in  one's  own  countrymen ;  in 
Barbarians,  than  in  Greeks;  to  be  under  a 
necessity  of  treating  freemen  like  sieves,  and 
to  give  slaves  their  freedom ;  are  not  all  these 
things  evident  symptoms  of  a  mind  disturbed 
and  quite  deranged  by  fear  ?  Now  this  passion 
of  fear  not  only  creates  uneasiness,  and  diffuses 
a  constant  gloom  over  the  mind*  bul* 
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ytTiJ  with  all  our  ulooanras.  deprives  ua  of  all 
Kind  of  enjoyment. 

«  Bat,  if  yon  hare  had  any  experience  of 
military  affaire,  Simonidea,  and  have  OTer  been 
poeted  near  a  body  of  the  enemy,  only  recol- 
lect how  little  you  were  disposed  either  to  eat 
or  to  aleep  in  that  nutation.  Such  as  were 
your  uneasy  aenaationi  on  that  occasion,  each, 
or  rather  more  dreadful,  are  those  to  which 
tyrants  are  continually  exposed ;  for  their  ima- 
gination not  only  represents  their  enemies  as 
encamped  in  their  eight,  bat  as  surrounding 
them  on  every  side." 

To  this  Simonides  answered, «  Tour  obser- 
vation is  extremely  just  War  is  undoubtedly 
subject  to  continual  alarms.  Nevertheless, 
even  daring  m  campaign,  when  we  have  pre- 
viously disposed  oar  sentinels,  we*,  eat  and 
aleep  in  the  utmost  security/' 

«  That  is  very  true,"  said  Hiero,  «  for  the 
laws  watch  over  the  guards  themselves ;  so 
that  they  are  as  much  in  fear  on  their  own  ac- 
count as  on  yours.  But  kings  have  only  mer- 
cenaries for  their  guards,  whom  they  pay  as 
they  do  their  labourers  in  the  harvest.  And 
though  the  principal  duty  of  guards  is  to  be 
faithful  to  their  trust,  yet  it  is  more  difficult  to 
find  one  of  that  description  faithful,  than  the 
generality  of  workmen  in  any  branch  of  busi- 
ness ;  especially  when  these  guards  enlist  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  the  stipend,  and  have 
it  in  their  power,  in  a  short  time,  to  gain  a 
much  larger  sum,  by  assassinating  a  tyrant, 
than  they  would  receive  from  the  tyrant  by 
many  years'  faithful  attendance. 

XV.  « As  for  what  you  observed,"  con- 
tinued Hiero,  "  that  kings  were  to  be  envied 
for  the  power  which  they  enjoy,  of  serving 
their  friends,  and  of  subduing  their  enemies ; 
neither  is  this  by  any  means  truer  As  for  our 
friends,  how  can  you  suppose  that  we  should 
be  very  desirous  to  serve  them,  when  we  are 
convinced,  that  he  who  is  under  the  greatest 
obligation  to  us,  will  be  the  first  to  withdraw 
himself  from  our  sight,  and  to  avoid  any  fur- 
ther intercourse  with  us ;  for  no  one  considers 
what  he  has  received  from  a  tyrant  as  his  pro- 
perty, till  he  has  escaped  from  his  power. 

«  Then  as  for  his  enemies,  how  can  you 
say  that  tyrants  can  so  readily  subdue  them, 
when  they  are  sensible  that  every  one  is  their 
enemy  who  is  subject  to  their  power.  They 
cannot  put  them  all  to  death,  nor  confine  them 
&U  in  prison.    For  over  whom  could  they,  in 


that  case, exercise  their  rlosninionl    Bet* 
though  he  knows  them  all  to  be  hie 
he  is  under  a  necessity,  at  the  same  time, 
to  guard  himself  s^sinet  them,  and  yet  to 
use  of  their  service. 

«  Be  assured  of  this  then,  my 
oat  with  regard  to  their  followHitiseiM, 
they  thus  fear,  it  is  equally  panful  to  tynau 
to  see  them  alive,  and  to  put  thai  to  death 
It  is  with  them  aa  with  a  spirited  horse,  whim 
we  are  afraid  to  mount,  yet  are'  unwilling  It 
put  htm  to  death  on  account  of  hie  good  aut» 
Unes,  though  we  dare  not  make  nee  of  him  nr 
fear  of  some  fatal  accident, 

«  The  same  is  applicable  to  other  possst- 
sious,  which  are  useful,  and  yet  attsadsdwha 
some  inconvenience ;  though  we 
with  anxiety,  we  cannot  lose 
pain  and  vexation." 

XVT.  8imonidcs,  having  listened  to  Hkrt, 
replied :  «  Well  then,  Hiero ;  but  honour  sai 
respect  appear  to  me  to  be  objects  of  so  mack 
importance,  that  men  submit  to  every  kind  of 
toil  and  danger  to  obtain  them.  And  yea 
yourself  it  should  seem,  notwithstanding  tat 
many  inconveniences  which  you  eay  attend  oa 
royalty,  yet  are  thus  strongly  attached  to  it, 
that  you  may  be  honoured  and  respected ;  mv 
all  your  orders  may  be  implicitly  obeyed ;  mv 
all  men  may  have  their  eyee  upon  you ;  my 
rise  from  their  seats,  or  give  you  the  way  oa 
your  approach :  in  short,  that  all  who  are  aboet 
you,  may  testify  their  respect  by  their  words 
and  their  actions ;  for  it  is  by  these,  and  every 
other  instance  of  preference,  that  subjects  con- 
tinually show  their  respect  to  their  kings. 

"  For  my  part,  Hiero,  I  confess  that  I 
think  this  desire  of  esteem  and  honour  is  ths 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  man  from  other 
animals;  for  it  appears  probable,  that  the 
pleasure  arising  from  eating,  drinking,  sleep- 
ing, and  other  natural  functions,  are  common 
to  all  animals.  But  the  love  of  honour  is  not 
discoverable  in  brutes,  nor  in  all  men:  inso- 
much, that  those  in  whom  the  love  of  honour 
or  glory  is  most  conspicuous,  are  usually  tat 
furthest  removed  from  mere  brutes ;  and  an 
commonly  named  men,1  in  its  most  noble  sense, 
by  way  of  eminence.  80  that  it  is  not  with- 
out reason  in  my  opinion,  that  yon  submit  to 
all  these  inconveniences  which  attend  on  royii- 


•  The  Greek  has  two  words  to  express  taw :  «•*<**■ 

and  av£f«ir0«. 
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i  */,  when  you  are  so  much  more  honoured  and 
l  respected  than  other  men.  For,  of  all  the 
i  pleasures  which  mankind  can  enjoy,  no  one 
i  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  divine  than  that 
which  they  receive  from  being  honoured  and 
respected." 

To  this  Hiero  replied :  «  But,  I  assure  you, 
my  8imonides,  that  the  honours  which  are 
paid   to   kings  are  extremely  similar  to  the 
pleasures   which,  I  have  already  shown  you, 
they  receive  from  love.1    For  neither  are  those 
compliances  which  are  shown  us  by  them  who 
are  void  of  a  reciprocal  affection,  to  be  esteemed 
ee  favours ;  nor  can  those  which  are  extorted 
by  force,  give  us  any  pleasure.    In  like  man- 
ner, we  ought  not  to  consider  as  marks  of  re- 
spect, those  honours  which  are  paid  us  by  such 
as)  fear  us. 9    For  how  can  we  suppose,  that 
they  who  rise  from  their  seats  to  those  who 
have  injured  them,  or  that  give  the  way  to 
those  who  tyrannise  over  them,  can  possibly 
entertain  any  real  honour  or  regard  for  them  1 
We,  every  day,  make  presents  to  those  whom 
we  hate :  and  this  at  the  very  time  when  we 
■re  most  apprehensive  of  suffering  from  their 
power :  but  those  things  ought  certainly  to  be 
considered  as  acts  of  servility ;  whereas  real  re- 
spect must  proceed  from  quite  contrary  causes. 
For  when  we  think  a  man  is  capable  to  do  us 
eervice,  and  we  really  enjoy  the  effects  of  his 
good-will,  we  then  celebrate  his  praises  with 
pleasure ;  every  one  considers  him  as  his  bene- 
ftctor:  pays  him  the  utmost  deference:  rises 
from  his  seat  on  his  approach,  not  from  fear, 
but  love ;  they  present  him  with  crowns  3  and 
Other  donations,  as  a  tribute  to  his  virtue  and 
pabtic   spirit.      In  this  case,  in  my  opinion, 
both  those  who  bestow  these  marks  of  respect 
on  such  a  man  confer  substantial  honour,  and 
ho  who  is  thought  worthy  of  them  is  truly  and 
effectually  honoured;    and  I  cannot  but  pro- 
nounce him  a  happy  man  who  is  thus  honoured 
and  respected.     For,  instead  of  forming  conspi- 
against  such  a  man,  I  observe,  that  every 
is  solicitous  to  prevent  his  suffering  any  in- 
jury/ :  so  that  he  spends  his  life  happily,  free  from 
loan,  from  envy,  and  from  danger ;  a  tyrant,  on 
the  contrary,  assure  yourself,  8imonides,  passes 


a  See  chap.  vt.  •  See  the  Appendix. 

■  This  it  to  be  taken  In  Its  literal  sense,  at  it  was  a 
Costom  among  the  Athenians  to  present  n  crown  to  any 
citizen  woo  had  signalized  himself  on  any  particular 
occasion.  This  save  rise  to  Demosthenes*!  well-known 
Oration,  "it  Ceress." 


every  day  and  night  as  if  all  mankind  had  al- 
ready condemned  him  to  death  for  his  injus- 
tice." 

XVII.  Having  heard  all  these  particulars, 
"  Whence  comes  it  to  pass  then/'  cries  Simo- 
nides,  « if  the  condition  of  royalty  is  so  wretch- 
ed, and  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  so,  that 
you,  Hiero,  do  not  free  yourself  from  so  great 
an  evil  1  Tet  neither  you,  nor  any  one  else, 
who  was  in  possession  of  royalty,  ever  volun- 
tarily resigned  it" 

"  It  is  for  that  very  reason,  my  Simonides," 
replied  he,  « that  the  condition  of  a  king  is  the 
most  wretched  state  imaginable:  for  there  is 
really  no  possibility  of  resigning  it  with  safety. 
Indeed,  how  can  a  tyrant  find  sufficient  re- 
sources, either  to  restore  that  wealth  which  he 
has  extorted  from  his  subjects;  or  to  recom- 
pense those  whom  he  has  suffered  to  languish 
in  prison  t  or  how  can  he  restore  life  to  those 
whom  he  has  put  to  death  1 

"  In  short,  my  8imonides,  if  ever  any  man 
could  be  a  gainer  by  hanging4  himself,  a  tyrant 
would  be  so,  for  he  alone  is  in  a  situation  to 
which  he  can  hardly  submit,  nor  yet  gain  any 
thing  by  quitting  it" 

XVIII.  Simonides,  resuming  the  discourse, 
thus  replied  :  «  Now  then,  O  Hiero !  I  am 
no  longer  surprised,  that  you  speak  so  disad- 
vantageously  of  the  condition  of  royalty :  since, 
ambitious  as  yon  are  to  gain  the  friendship 
of  mankind,  you  find  it  an  invincible  obstacle 
to  your  wishes.  I  think,  however,  I  can  con- 
vince you,  that  sovereign  power  is  so  far 
from  preventing  one  who  is  possessed  of  it 
from  being  beloved,  that  it  gives  him  a  great 
advantage  in  that  respect  over  a  private  indi- 
vidual. 

"  In  considering  this  subject,  however,  I  will 
not  insist,  that,  because  a  king  has  more  power, 
he  therefore  can  bestow  greater  favours  upon  hie 
friends :  but,  suppose  a  private  person  and  a 
king  do  the  same  thing,  let  us  inquire  which 
confers  the  greatest  obligation. — To  begin  with 
matters  of  the  least  importance. 

«  Suppose  a  king  and  a  private  person  to 
address  any  one  whom  they  chance  to  see  in  an 
obliging  and  affectionate  manner ;  to  which  of 
the  two  will  such  a  one  listen  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  1  Or,  let  them  proceed  to  praise 
or  compliment  him;   whose  praises,  do  you 


«  Kwyimrbm*  •  literally  so. 
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imagine,  would  affect  Um  the  inost  sensibly  1 
Or,  let  etch  of  them  invito  him  to  an  enter- 
tainment after  the  eaerifice ; *  to  which  of  the 
two  do  you  think  he  would  esteem  himself  the 
moot  obliged  for  that  honour!  Let  both  of 
them  pay  him  theaame  attention  when  he  U  tick; 
ia  it  not  evident  likewise,  that  the  kind  offices 
of  those  who  have  the  most  power,  give  him 
the  most  sensible  pleasure  1  Lastly,  let  each 
of  them  make  him  equal  presents ;  is  it  not 
visible  also,  that  favours  of  half  the  value  from 
•  great  man  have  more  weight,  and  impress 
him  with  a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude,  than 
those  of  double  the  value  from  a  private  person  1 

«  Nay,  there  appears  to  me  a  certain  dignity 
and  grace  which  the  gods  have  attached  to  the 
very  person  of  a  king ;  which  not  only  adds  a 
lustre  to  his  appearance,  but  makes  us  really 
behold  the  same  man  with  more  pleasure,  when 
vested  with  authority,  than  when  in  a  private 
station;  and,  in  general,  we  certainly  take  a 
pride  and  are  more  delighted  to  converse  with 
our  superiors  than  with  our  equals.9 

«  As  for  the  favours  of  the  fair  sex,  which 
supplied  you  with  the  principal  complaint 
against  the  condition  of  royalty,  they  are  the 
least  disgusted  with  the  old  age  of  a  prince, 
and  the  reputation  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
an  amour  does  not  suffer  any  diminution.  For 
the  honour  which  he  does  them,  adds  a  lustre 
to  their  character :  so  that  what  is  ignominious 
in  such  a  connexion  seems  to  disappear,  and 
what  is  honourable  appears  with  more  splen- 
dour. 

"Then,  as  by  equal  services  you  confer 
greater  obligations,  why  ought  not  you  to  be 
more  beloved  than  private  persons,  since  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  be  much  more  useful 
to  mankind,  and  to  bestow  more  liberal  dona- 
tions than  any  private  individual  can  possi- 
bly do  ?" 

"It  is,"  replied  Hiero,  with  some  vivacity, 
« because,  my  Simonides,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  doing  more  invidious  and  unpopular 
acts  than  private  persons  usually  do.  We  must 
raise  money  by  imposing  taxes,  if  we  would 


i  Among  the  Greeks,  they  usually  invited  their 
friends,  after  the  sacrifice,  to  partake  of  what  remained 
of  the  victims;  that  is,  the  best  and  greatest  part,  says 
Mods.  Coete. 

•  This  sentiment  will  not  be  relished  in  this  enlight- 
ened age ;  but,  perhaps,  the  philosopher  intended  it  as 
a  delicate  compliment  to  Hiero,  who  had  been  a  private 
man. 


have  suncssBt  fnr  ow  otussssry 
must  have  persons  to  guard  what  is 
to  ho  giiarded:  wo  must  punish 
restrain  the  injurious  and  petulant ;  end 
any  occasion  requires  expedition,  and  an  attack 
is  to  be  made,  either  by  sea  or  land,  wo  aw 
responsible  for  the  suooess,  and  nrast  taks  can 
not  to  give  the  charge  either  to  noghgent  or 
cowardly  commanders. 

«  Moreover,  a  king  is  obliged  to  have  nwree- 
nary  troops,  and  nothing  ia  mora  odious  or  in- 
supportable to  a  free  city,  than  the  burthen  of 
such  an  expense:  for  they  natnraOy  mppsja, 
that  these  troops  are  kept  in  pay,  not  merdj 
for  state,  but  to  enable  him  to  tyrannise  ever 
his  subjects." 

XIX.  To  this  8imooides  sejant  lepued: 
« I  do  not  deny,  O  Hiero!  that  all  these  eflatrs 
must  bo  carefully  managed*  But,  aandst  this 
variety  of  concerns,  as  there)  are  some  which 
render  those  who  have  the  charge  of  them  ex- 
tremely odious,  there  are  others  which  hats  a 
oontrary  enact* 

« Thus,  to  instruct  mankind  in  things  tat 
most  excellent,  and  to  honour  and  append 
those  learned  men  who  perform  this  service 
with  industry  and  care,  is  a  duty,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  must  procure  the  love  of  all  good 
men.  On  the  contrary,  to  be  forced  to  rebels 
and  treat  with  severity,  to  fine  and  caasuss 
those  who  do  ill,  these  things  must  certainly 
render  a  king  odious  and  unpopular. 

«  I  should  think  it  advisable,  therefore,  lor  a 
prince,  when  the  occasion  requires  it,  to  employ 
others  to  inflict  punishments,  and  to  reserve  to 
himself  the  distribution  of  rewards.  And  that 
this  conduct  is  attended  with  good  effects,  ex- 
perience testifies. 

"Thus,  for  instance,  at  our  public  solem- 
nities, when  the  different   choirs  contend  for 
victory,  he  that  presides  over  the  contest,  dis- 
tributes the  prises,  but  leaves  to  the  magistrate 
the  care  of  collecting  the  bands,  and  to  others, 
that  of  instructing  them,  and  of  correcting 
those  who   are  defective  in  the  performance. 
By  this  means  the  agreeable  part  ia  executed 
by  the  president,  and   whatever  is  of  a  con- 
trary  kind    is  committed  to  others.      Wbit 
forbids,  therefore,  to    manage   other    politieii 
affairs  in  the  same  manner?       For  all  cities 
are  usually  divided,  some    into   tribes,  others 
into  classes,  and  others  into  centuries  and  Che 
like ;  and  each  of  these  divisions  has  its  proper 
chief,  who  presides  over  them. 
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M  It,  therefore,  we  were  to  propose  rewards 
to  these  different  bodies,  as  we  do  in  the 
musical  contests  to  the  different  choirs,  to 
those  who  were  the  best  armed,  or  who  kept 
their  ranks  best,  or  showed  most  skill  in  horse- 
manship, or  most  courage  in  an  engagement, 
or  most  justice  in  their  civil  transactions,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  through  emulation, 
all  these  several  duties  would  be  more  strenu- 
ously performed ;  and,  animated  by  the  love  of 
glory,  they  would  be  more  ready  to  march 
whenever  the  service  required,  and  would  more 
cheerfully  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the 
public 

u Again:  one  of  the  most  useful  employ- 
ments in  any  state,  but  which  it  never  has  been 
usual  to  encourage  by  motives  of  emulation,  is 
agriculture.  Now  this  would  flourish  much 
more,  if  rewards  were  publicly  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  the  villages, 
for  those  who  showed  the  greatest  skill  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  land ;  and  from  thence  great 
advantages  would  accrue  to  those  individuals 
who  diligently  applied  themselves  to  their  oc- 
cupation :  the  public  revenues  would  be  greatly 
augmented;  temperance  and  sobriety  would 
attend  this  laborious  occupation,  as  vice  and 
immorality  seldom  spring  up  amongst  those 
who  are  constantly  employed. 

"  If,  likewise,  trade  or  commerce  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  commonwealth ;  if  he  were  to 
bo  the  most  honoured,  who  applied  himself 
with  the  greatest  diligence  to  trade,  the  number 
of  merchants  would  be  increased  in  proportion. 
And  if  it  were  publicly  made  known,  that  he 
who  should  discover  any  new  method  of  increas- 
ing the  public  revenue,  without  detriment  to 
individuals,  should  be  well  rewarded ;  neither 
would  this  kind  of  speculation  be  so  much 
neglected. 

"  In  short,  if,  in  every  branch  of  science,  it 
were  made  manifest,  that  no  one  who  discov- 
ered or  introduced  any  thing  useful  to  the  state 
would  be  unrewarded,  this  consideration  would 
excite  numbers  to  apply  themselves  strenuously 
to  make  such  discoveries.  And  when  many 
rival  competitors  for  this  honour  were  thus 
constantly  employed  in  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic, a  greater  number  of  useful  discoveries  must 
necessarily  be  made. 

"  But  if  you  are  apprehensive  that  all  these 
prizes  and  rewards  should  be  attended  with  too 
great  expense,  consider,  O  Hiero!  that  there 
are  no  commodities  that  cost  less  than  those 


which  are  purchased  by  this  means.  Do  you 
not  see,  every  day,  to  what  vast  expense,  to 
what  cares  and  toils,  men  submit,  for  a  very 
trifling  reward,  in  the  chariot-races,  the  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  in  the  musical  contests  be- 
tween the  several  choirs  V*  * 

XX.  «  What  you  observe,  my  Simonides,  is 
extremely  reasonable,*'  said  Hiero ;  M  but  in 
regard  to  the  troops  which  I  have  in  pay,  can 
you  give  me  any  advice  how  to  render  myself 
less  odious  to  my  subjects  on  that  account  1  or, 
would  you  say,  perhaps,  that  if  a  prince  could 
make  himself  beloved,  he  would  have  no  longer 
need  of  guards  1" 

"  By  no  means,**  replied  Simonides,  "  he  cer- 
tainly would  still  want  guards.  For,  I  am  sen- 
sible, it  is  with  some  men,  as  with  some  horses, 
the  more  plenty  they  have,  and  the  better  they 
are  fed,  the  more  fierce  and  unmanageable  they 
are.  Now  nothing  can  keep  in  awe  these  tur- 
bulent spirits,  but  a  strong  military  force,  such 
as  you  now  employ. 

"  As  for  the  virtuous  and  peaceable  citizens, 
you  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  do  them  a  greater 
service,  than  by  maintaining  these  troops  in 
your  pay.  You  maintain  these  mercenaries, 
'tis  true,  as  guards  of  your  own  person  :  but  it 
frequently  happens,  that  the  masters  have  been 
massacred  by  their  slaves.  Tou  ought  there- 
fore, particularly  to  give  it  in  charge  to  your 
guards,  to  consider  themselves  as  the  protectors 
of  the  citizens  in  general :  and  to  give  them 
immediate  assistance  if  ever  they  perceive  them 
forming  any  such  dangerous  designs  against 
them.  For  there  are,  as  every  one  knows,  in 
all  cities  those  desperate  villains,  over  whom, 
if  your  guards  are  ordered  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye,  the  citizens,  in  this  respect,  would  acknow- 
ledge their  utility. 

«  Further  yet,  your  troops  may  probably  give 
protection  and  security  to  the  labourers  and 
to  the  cattle  in  the  country :  not  only  to  your 
own  private  possessions,  but  to  the  proprietors 
in  general.  And,  likewise  by  guarding  certain 
advantageous  posts,  leave  the  citizens  at  leisure 
to  attend  their  private  affairs  in  the  utmost 
tranquillity. 

"  Add  to  this,  that  to  discover  and  prevent 
any  secret  and  sudden  irruption  of  enemies  to 
the  state,  who  can  be  more  alert  or  more  ready 
at  hand,  than  such  a  standing  force,  always  un- 


*  At  the  pobUe  festivals  and  solemnities. 
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citizens,  than  >ude  mwi  ary  troops  !  Far  il 
is  natural  to  suppose,  u«(  they  will  be  more 
willing  to  undergo  fatigue,  and  la  expose  them- 
oelves  to  danger,  and  mote  vigilant  for  the  pub- 

■  In  fine,  the  neighbouring  Mates  mu«  ne- 
cessarily be  more  desirous  to  live  in  peace  with 
those  who  have  constantly  an  armed  force  on 
foot ;  for  thrse  regular  troops  have  it  most  in 
their    power    to  protect   their   friends,    and  to 

■•  Now,  if  your  subjects  are  convinced  that 
these  forces  never  injure  those  who  do  no 
jury  to  others  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  keep 
awe  the  turbulent,  and  assist  those  who  are  i 
justly  oppressed  ;  watch  over  and  expose  the 
selves  to  danger  for  the  public  good  I  how  can 
they  avoid  contributing  with  pleasure  to  their 
support  I      At  least  they  often  maintain  guards 
at  their  own  private  expense  for  things  of  in- 
finitely less  mo  men  l- 

XXI.  ■  It  is  necessary  likewise,  Hiero ! 
that  you  should  contribute  cheerfully  part  of 
your  own  revenues  for  theservice  of  the  public. 
For  it  appears  to  me,  that  what  a  king  lays  out 
for  the  public,  is  more  usefully  bestowed  than 
what  he  spends  on  his  own  private  account. 
Let  us  consider  the  affair  more  minutely. 
Which  of  the  two  do  you  imagine,  would  be 
jnos!  to  your  credit ; — a  polace,  built  in  an  ele- 
gant style,  at  an  enormous  expense  for  your 
own  use,  or  to  adorn  tho  whole  city  with  pub- 
lic edifices,  walls,  temples,  porticoes,  squares, 
and  harbours  }  Or  which  would  make  you 
more  formidable  to  your  enemies ; — to  be 
adorned  yourself  with  the  most  splendid  ar- 
mour, or  to  have  the  whole  city  completely 
armed! 

"  Or,  which  do  you  think  the  moat  probable 
method  of  augmenting  your  revenues ; — by 
managing  to  advantage  your  own  private  pro- 
perty alone,  or  by  contriving  by  what  means 
the  industry  of  the  whole  city  may  turn  to  the 
best  account  1 

"  As  the  breeding  horses  for  the  chariot  race 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  noble  and  most 
magnificent  amusements  for  a  prince,  which  do 
you  suppose  is  most  honourable; — that  you1 


West's  and  lisaiilet'i  translations  of  find 


alone  should  provide  and  send  to  the  pnbuc 
games  more  chariots  than  all  the  rest  of  Green; 
or,  that  the  greatest  pan  of  your  subjects  sheas! 
breed  horses  and  contend  for  the  prize  at  these 
games  !  Which  do  you  deem  the  moat  noble: 
— the  superiority  which  yon  gain  over  otbrn 
in  the  managing  your  chariot ;  or  that  whirs) 
you  acquire  by  making  happy  the  city  svst 
which  you  preside  1 

■  For  my  part,  Hiero  ',  I  think  it  by  no 
means  consistent  with  propriety,  or  even  de- 
cent for  a  prince  to  enter  the  list  with  private 
persons;  for,  if  you  are  victorious,  you  woold 
be  so  far  from  being  applauded,  that  you  wonU 
incur  the  odium  of  tho  public,  as  having  sup- 
plied the  expenses  of  your  victory  from  lbs 
substance  of  many  wretched  families.  And 
if  you  were  vanquished,  you  would  be  exposed 
to  more  ridicule  than  any  private  individual. 

••  But,  if  you  would  listen  to  me,  Hiero, 
permit  me  to  advise  you  to  enter  the  lists 
against  the  governors  of  other  stales  :  slid  if 
you  can  render  the  city  over  which  you  prank, 
more  happy  than  those,  you  may  be  assured, 
that  you  obtain  the  victory  in  the  most  nook 
contest  iu  which  a  mortal  can  engage. 

■  And,  in  the  first  place,  you  will  sums! 
immediately  in  the  grand  object  of  your  suits- 
lion,  the  gaining  the  love  of  your  fcllow-eiti- 
zens :  and,  in  the  next  place,  this  vielnry  of 
yours  will  not  merely  be  proclaimed  by  a  suurit 
herald  as  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  all  rain- 
kind  will  concur  in  celebrating  your  virtue. 

•'  And  you  will  not  only  attract  the  respect 
or  a  few  individuals,  but  the  love  of  wbok 
cities;  and  not  only  be  admired  privately  with- 
in the  walls  of  your  own  palace,  but  pabiidj, 
and  by  the  whole  world. 

"  You  may  also,  if  you  desire  it,  either  go 
abroad  to  see  any  thing  rare  or  enrions,  or 
satisfy  your  curiosity  though  yon  remain  it 
home.  For  there  will  always  be  a  crowd  of 
those  about  you,  who  will  be  proud  to  eihitot 
whatever  they  have  discovered,  either  ingeni- 
ous, beautiful,  or  useful ;  and  of  those  who  will 
be  ambitious  to  serve  you. 

"  Every  one  who  is  admitted  to  your  pre- 
sence will  be  devoted  to  your  person ;  so! 
those  who  live  at  a  distance  will  pasnonaulr 
desire  to  see  you.  8o  that  yon  will  not  osjr 
be  respected,  but  sincerely  and  cordially  beloved 
by  all  men.  You  will  be  under  no  necessity 
of  soliciting  the  favours  of  the  fair  sei.  eot 
must  even  suffer  yourself  to  be   solicited  bj 
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them.  You  will  not  be  afraid  of  any  one,  but 
every  one  will  be  anxious  for  your  preserva- 
tion. 

"  Your  subjects  will  pay  yon  a  voluntary 
obedience,  and  carefully  watch  for  the  safety  of 
your  person.  And  should  you  be  exposed  to 
any  danger,  you  will  find  them  alert,  not  only 
to  assist  you,  but  to  protect  you,1  and  avert  the 
danger  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives.  You 
will  be  loaded  with  presents:  nor  will  you  want 
friends  to  whom  you  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
imparting  them.  All  men  will  rejoice  in  your 
prosperity,  and  will  contend  for  your  rights  as 
earnestly  as  for  their  own.  And  you  may  con- 
aider  the  wealth  of  your  friends 8  as  treasure 
laid  up  for  your  use. 

"Take  courage   then,  Hiero,  enrich   your 
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friends  with  a  liberal  hand ;  for  by  that  mean* 
you  will  enrich  yourself.  Augment  the  power 
of  the  state,  for  thus  will  you  render  yourself 
more  powerful,  and  secure  alliances  in  time  of 
war. 

«  In  a  word,  regard  your  country  as  your  own 
family ;  your  fellow-citizens,  as  your  friends ; 
your  friends,  as  your  own  children ;  and  your 
children  as  your  own  life:  but  endeavour  to 
surpass  them  all  in  acts  of  kindness  and  bene- 
ficence. For  if  you  thus  secure  the  attachment 
of  your  friends  by  acts  of  beneficence,  your 
enemies  will  not  be  able  to  resist  you. 

"  To  conclude :  if  you  regulate  your  conduct 
according  to  these  maxims,  be  assured,  Hiero, 
you  will  obtain  the  most  honourable  and  most 
valuable  possession  which  mortals  can  possibly 
enjoy ;  you  will  be  completely  happy,  yet  un- 
envied  by  any  one." 
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No.  I. 


No.  III. 


Respublica,  res  est  populi,  cum  bene  et  juste 
geritur ;  sive  ab  uno  rege,  sive  a  paucis  opti- 
matibus,  sive  ab  universo  populo.  Cum  vero 
injustus  est  rex,  quem  tyrannum  toco  ;  aut  in- 
justi  optimates,  quorum  consensus  factio  est; 
aut  in  Justus  est  populus,  cui  nomen  usitatum 
nullum  reperio ;  nisi  ut  etiam  ipsum  tyrannum, 
adpellem;  non  jam  vitiosa  sed  omnino  nulla 
respublica  est:  Quoniam  non  est  res  populi, 
cum  tyrannus  earn  factiove  capessat ;  nee  ipse 
populus  jam  populus  est,  si  sit  injustus ;  quo- 
niam non  est  multitudo  juris  consensu  et  utili- 
tatis  communione  sociata. 

Frag.  1.  3.  de  Republica. 

"  A  legitimate  commonwealth  is  where  the 
commonweal  or  good  of  the  whole  is  consulted ; 
whether  under  a  king,  an  aristocracy,  or  a  de- 
mocracy. But  if  either  of  these  act  unjustly, 
or  in  defiance  of  the  law,  there  is  no  longer  a 
commonwealth ;  nor  are  the  people  properly  a 
people,  but  a  mob ;  because  not  united  under 
common  laws,  or  a  community  of  rights  and 
advantages."  This  is  partly  the  sense,  but  it 
cannot  well  be  literally  translated. 

No.  II. 

Tully,  in  his  pleadings  against  Verres,  not 
only  calls  Syracuse,  "  mazimam  Grseciae  urbem 
pulcherrimamque," — the  largest  and  most  beau- 
tiful city  of  Greece, — but  is  so  minute  in  his 
description  of  its  harbours,  temples,  and  thea- 
tres, and  of  the  statues  and  pictures  of  which 
Verres  plundered  them,  that  it  seems  to  have 
exceeded  almost  any  other  city  in  the  world  ; 
which  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  ruins  yet  re- 
maining as  described  by  Mr.  Brydone,  Wat- 
kins,  dice. 


Diodorus  Siculus  calls  him  q&dfyvpe 
/M*nef  covetous  and  cruel,  dec.  But  Pindar, 
who  resided  much  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  and 
has  celebrated  his  victories  at  the  Olympic 
games,  speaks  of  him  as  a  truly  virtuous  cha- 
racter. And  indeed  a  man  that  was  notorious- 
for  any  crime  or  depraved  morals,  could  not 
be  a  candidate  at  those  games.  And  the  glory- 
acquired  by  a  victory  in  the  chariot-races,  or  in 
the  gymnastic  exercises,  or  the  more  liberal 
arts,  history,  poetry,  dec.  seemed  to  supersede 
all  other  virtues. 

The  mere  English  reader,  who  has  taken  his 
ideas  of  the  Olympic  and  other  games  of  ancient 
Greece,  from  what  he  has  seen  or  heard  of  our 
Newmarket  sports,  or  our  boxing-matches,which 
are  usually  an  assembly  of  gamblers  and  pick- 
pockets, attended  with  every  species  of  profli- 
gacy and  blackguardism,  will  be  astonished  at 
the  veneration  in  which  those  games  were  held 
by  all  ranks  of  people,  and  the  almost  divine 
honours  which  were  paid  to  them  who  gained 
the  prize  on  those  occasions,  who  were  almost 
literally  exalted  to  the  rank  of  demigods  as 
Horace  has  observed : 

<Palmaque  nobtlis 
4  Terrarum  domino*  evehit  ad  deos." 

Od.  1.  b.  i. 

But  these  solemn  games  were  originally  in- 
stituted by  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
to  put  a  stop  to  a  great  pestilence,  which,  with 
the  continual  wars  between  the  petty  states  of 
Greece,  had  almost  depopulated  the  country : 
so  that  they  had  partly  a  religious  and  partly  a 
political  view:  as,  during  these  solemnities, 
even  states  that  were  at  war  with  each  other 
were  obliged  to  suspend  their  hostilities,  and 
join  the  general  assembly  of  all  Greece. 
|      The  utility  of  the  gymnastic  exercises,  to 
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i»rdy  nnil  active ;  and 
„  „)  neourage  the  breeding 

and  managemcni  01  ■  irses,  •  wss  indeed  in 
lime  defeated,  by  ilieit  Rscrilicir.g  the  end  to 
the  means,  and  making  them  mere  prixc-figbt- 
ers,  instead  or  good  soldiers,  &c.* 

Plutarch  Dbb  recorded  n  few  wise  sayings 
and  anecdotes  of  Hiero,  which  seem  lo  indi- 
cate this  mined  and  motley  character. 

He  aaid,  "That  no  man  wos  impertinent, 
who  told  him  freely  what  ought  not  to  be  con- 
cealed ;  but  that  he  who  told  what  ought  to  be 
"ncealed,  did  an  injury  lo  the  pcreo 

lold   the  secret:    for  we  not  onij    jaie  too 

n  who  discovers,  but  him  who  has  heard 

in  a  common  anecdote  of  Hiero,  that 
.get  having  hinted  to  him  that  Ilia  brent 
offensive,  he  eipostnlated  with  hia  wife  ft 
og  never  mentioned  that  circumstance  t 

■  1  thought,"  aaid  aho,  (with  great  ai 
■j)  "all  men's  breaths  anulled  tl 
amiable  and  artless  proof  of  her 
Lipicious  husband ! 
»  am  aony  to  add,  "  that  Hiero    fined    the 
celebrated  comic-poet,  Epicharmea,  for  having 
uttered  something  indecent  when  hia  wifa  wna 
present."     A  frown  from  a  king  would  have 
been  sufficient,  and  have  ahown  a  love  of  vir- 
tue;   a   fine  savoured  rather  of  the  love  of 


Simonides  items  (o  have  been  a  very  e 
gant  writer,  from  the  fragments  which  rema 
of  his  poetry. 

The  coarseness  or  hia  satire  on  worn 
roust  be  imputed  lo  the  simplicity  of  tho  a 
in  which  he  lived ;  (about  four  hundred  a 
fifty  years  after  the  Trojan  war)  and  to  t 
k  of  the  ladies  who  were  tho  subject 


No,  209.  But,  in  the  character  of  a  slat, 
whom  Simonides  compares  to  a  sow,  Mr.  A. 
has,  out  of  delicacy,  lost  the  idea  of  the  origi- 
nal, raimn  »  she  grows  fat  amidst  the  filth  J 
her  sty  ;"  which  he  translates,  ■■  her  family  u 
no  better  than  a  dunghill."  He  concludes  Lb 
satire  with  m  description  of  a  good  woman, 
whom  ha  comparea  to  a  bee.  Solomon  con- 
cludes hia  Imok  of  Proverbs  in  the  like  mea- 
ner :  but  as  that  of  Simonides  ia  s  mere  sketch. 
it  cannot  be  compared  with  Solomon's  baLti- 
ful  uicture.3 


Ti      i  has  recorded  his  answer  to  Hied),  who 


lisi 


Mr.  Addison  has  given  the  substance  of  t! 
latire  in  the   third  volume  of  the   Special 


..ii  i,  being  greatly  surprised  at  tins,  in- 
quired the  reason  of  hia  conduct.  "  Beats*," 
Hid  simonides,  "the  longer  I  consider  tk« 
subject,  the  more  obscure  it  seems  to  be-"— 
DeA'alvra  Dnr.  lib.  i. 

The  following  reflections  of  human  Be. 
though  now  trite,  were  not  so,  probably,  thru 
thousand  years  ago.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  received  opinion  at  that  time,  that  Hcnwr 
was  a  native  of  Chios;  that,  at  least,  ni  tu> 
chief  residence,  where  the  present  rahabitintf 
pretend  to  point  out  the  very  place  in  whjck 
he  ealablished  a  school  in  the  Utter  part  nf  be 
Ufa. 


OS  THE  BREVITY  OF  HUMAN  LITE. 
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CONDITION   OF  ROYALTY. 


6*1 


The  original  seem*  to  inculcate  the  Epicu- 
rean maxim  of  "  indulge  genio,"  as  Buchanan 
translates  it ;  which  would  incline  one  to  be- 
lieve that  these  lines  were  of  an  age  Subsequent 
to  Simonidee. 


No.  V. 

Nothing  can  give  us  a  more  lively  idea-  of 
the  perpetual  alarms  and  anxiety  of  a  tyrant, 
than  Tully's  sketch  of  the  elder  Dionysius; 
which,  though  familiar  to  every  scholar,  may 
not  be  disagreeable  to  the  English  reader. 

After  describing  him  as  possessed  of  many 
natural  advantages,  and  as  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties, and  (as  an  ingredient  of  happiness)  very 
temperate  in  his  way  of  life,  he  proceeds  :— 

«  Thoufch  Dionysius,"  says  he,  «  had  a  nam* 
ber  of  friends  and  relations,  with  whom  he 
lived  on  the  most  intimate  and  familiar  terms, 
yet  he  placed  no  confidence  in  tiny  of  them ; 
but  committed  to  those  slaves  whom  he  had 
■elected  from  wealthy  families,  and  given  them 
their  freedom,  and  to  some  foreign  mercenaries, 
the  guard  of  his  person.  Thus,  from  an  un- 
justifiable ambition  of  domineering  over  other 
people,  he  delivered  himself  up  to  a  kind  of 
voluntary  imprisonment. 

"Nay,  he  grew  at  length  so  astonishingly 
auspicious,  that  he  would  not  trust  his  throat 
to  a  barber,  but  taught  his  own  daughters  to 
■have:  so  that  these  young  princesses,  like 
little  female  barbers,1  performed  the  mean  and 
servile  offices  of  shaving  and  cutting  the  hair  of 
their  own  fathcT.  And  even  from  them,  when 
they  grew  up,  he  took  away  his  razors  and 
every  thing  of  steel,  and  instructed  them  to 
burn  off  his  beard  with  the  inner  rinds s  and 
■hells  of  the  walnut 

"  Neither  did  he  ever  go  to  the  apartments 
of  his  two  wives, 3  by  night,  till  it  had  been 
first  searched  and  scrutinized  with  the  utmost 
care.  And  having  his  bed-chamber  surrounded 
with  a  broad  ditch,  the  passage  was  secured  by 
a  narrow  wooden  bridge,  which,  after  fastening 
his  door,  he  himself  drew  up.  In  short,  to 
such  an  extreme  did  his  apprehensions  carry 


1  Ut  Tonstricnle.  »  Putaminibufl. 

•  It  may  be  worth  while  to  read  the  account  of  the 
magnificence  with  which  he  brought  home  his  two 
wives,— one  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  fcc — Univr. 
Hut.  from  Diod.  Sic. 
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him,  that  he  never  ventured  to  harangue  the 
people  but  from  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower. 

"  But  this  tyrant  himself  has  sufficiently 
shown  us  what  degree  of  happiness  he  en- 
joyed. For  when  Damocles,  one  of  his  flat- 
terers, was  enumerating  the  abundance  of  his 
wealth,  his  grandeur,  his  power,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  royal  palaces ;  and,  in  a  strain 
of  adulation,  insisted  upon  it,  that  there  never 
was  a  more  happy  man  existed.  <  Will  you 
then,  Damocles/  says  the  tyrant,  <  since  you 
are  so  delighted  with  my  way  of  life,  have 
yourself  a  taste  of  it,  and  make  the  experi- 
ment V  As  Damocles,  of  course,  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  ordered  him  to  be  seated 
on  a  golden  sofa,  covered  with  a  fine  mattress, 
and  sumptuous  carpets,  highly  wrought  in  the 
most  elegant  taste ;  the  table  set  out  with  the 
most  exquisite  dainties ;  the  room  adorned 
with  cabinets,  with  gold  and  silver  vases  highly 
embossed ;  perfumes,  garlands  of  flowers,  and 
incense  burning :  to  crown  all,  he  was  served 
by  the  most  beautiful  slaves,  who  were  ordered 
carefully  to  watch  his  eye,  and  attend  his  nod. 
In  short,  Damocles  felt  himself  the  happiest  of 
mortals. 

«*  But,  alas !  in  the  midst  of  these  splendid 
preparations,  Dionysius  had  ordered  a  glitter- 
ing; naked  sword  to  be  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  by  a  single  horse  hair,  immediately  over 
the  head  of  this  happy  man. 

"  Nbw,  therefore,  the  whole  visionary  scene 
instantly  vanished :  he  no  longer  beheld  the 
beautiful  attendants,  nor  the  plate,  so  artifi- 
cially carved ;  nor  could  he  touch  any  of  the 
delicacies  on  the  table ;  the  garlands  dropped 
from  his  head.  In  short,  he  begged  of  the 
tyrant  to  let  him  depart,  for  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  happy  upon  such  terms."  Does  not  Diony- 
sius himself,  then,  sufficiently  demonstrate,  that 
no  one  can  possibly  be  happy  in  a  state  of 
continual  terror  and  anxiety,  like  that  of  the 
tyrant  1 — Tubc.  Quest,  lib.  v.  c  xx. 

"  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  peculiar 
source  of  misery  to  Dionysius ;  he  unfortu- 
nately took  it  into  his  head,  that  he  excelled  all 
others  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  power ;  and  was 
so  offended  with  his  friend  Philoxenus  for  at- 
tempting to  undeceive  him  in  that  particular, 
that  he  in  his  wrath  sent  him  instantly  to 
that  horrible  dungeon,  called  the  LatumiiB,  or 
Stone-Quarries.  He  was  set  at  liberty,  how- 
ever, the  very  next  day,  and  restored  to  favour : 
and  the  tyrant  made  a  noble  entertainment  on 


midst  of  their  jollity, 
to  gain  the  applause 

_._  rotation  he  pri  ferreil 

,  jf  |  tt- literals.     Ho  desired 

therefore,  to  dive  limaeir  of  envy,  (for 

•xenus  wa>  ■  po(  well  u  *  critic)  and 

.are  tiii  real  acntit  ».      Philoxetuu  could 

■  -.■in'  '■■ .  and  km  Tore,  withnul  making 

.nswer  (a  Dion;  turned  to  the  guard*, 

always  attended  with  a  humorous 

.■J  them  to  rarri  i  back   to  the  stone- 

inystua  (though  •"•  -I— ■«  -*; 

ho  poet  bad  a. 

.  n.  It  waa  D  !( 

enduring  the  i 
acd  to  bo  a  ecu 


le,  who  has  pillaged  every  ancient 
._ or,  quotea  and  enlarges  upon  some 
>'a  sentiments ;  but  gives  them  the 
•ujtDi  .  ..rn.  to  prove  that  kings  and  beggars,  if 
■tripped  of  their  external  appendngca,  are  upon 
a  level,  which  few  people  now  a-day  will  dis- 
pute. The  following,  however,  are  put  in  a 
striking  light. 

-The  honour  we  receive  from  those  that 
ftsar  us  does  nut  deserve  the  name  ;  that  respect 
U  paid  to  my  royalty,  not  to  me.  Do  I  not 
•ee,  that  ths  wicked  and  the  good  king,  hj  tint 
W  haled,  and  ho  that  is  beloved,  baa  the  one  as 


i~~,-93lPr  """bum:    ih 

cono^u^or^  ndej 

•ay  or  &° *******  %ad  A 
around  m"  &ul  tihiguix  an. 


'     Dfl(B.« 


conclude  these  extracts  wili  a  thm 
m  Lord  Bolingbroke'a  -  Letts  on 
to."      Speaking     of    superior    [pirns, 

~  inveated  with    royalty,   or  placed  is 

other  elevated  situations,  "  They  either  ip- 
pear,"  rays  he,  "  tike  ministers  of  divine  vea- 
geance,  and  their  course  through  the  work!  ii 
marked  by  desolation  and  oppression,  by  povertj 
and  servitude  ;  or,  they  are  the  guardian  Mgab 
of  the  country  they  inhabit ;  busy  to  avert  nrn 
the  most  distant  evil,  and  to  maintain  or  It) 
procure  peace,  plenty,  and  the  greatest  of  ka- 
tnan  blessings,  tiuiTi," 

P.  8.  I  have  availed  myself  of  Peter  Costt'i 
French  trenalalion,  but  have  never  adopted  si 
expression  without  having  first  examined  lit 
original  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention. 
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THE 


SCIENCE  OF  GOOD  HUSBANDRY; 


OB 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  XENOPHON. 


I.  I  remember  once  to  have  heard  the  learned 
Socrates  reasoning  with  Critobulus,  concerning 
the  management  of  a  house,  in  the  following 
manner : 

Soc.  "  Tell  me,  Critobulus,  whether  the  or- 
dering of  a  house  is  a  science,  each  as  that  of 
physic,  or  the  brasiers,  and  of  the  masons  1" 

Crit.  «  My  opinion  is,  that  the  good  man- 
agement of  a  house  is  as  great  a  science  as  either 
masonry,  or  physic,  or  any  other ;  from  whence 
we  may  infer  there  is  a  distinct  business  or  duty 
belonging  to  an  economist  or  housekeeper,  as 
well  as  to  any  science  whatever :  a  fanner  or  a 
master  of  a  family  ought  to  be  a  good  judge  of 
every  particular  which  relates  to  the  good  order- 
ing of  his  farm  or  house." 

Soc.  "  But  may  we  not  find  a  trusty  stew- 
ard well  skilled  in  this  science,  who  may  take 
the  management  of  the  household  upon  him, 
and  save  the  master  the  trouble  1  for  a  master 
mason  employs  a  deputy  under  him,  who  will 
do  his  work  as  well  as  himself;  and  for  the 
same  reason  we  may  expect  that  a  steward  well 
skilled  in  the  management  of  a  house,  may  be 
as  serviceable  to  his  master  as  the  mason's  de- 
puty." 

Crit.  "  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  good  So- 
crates." 

Soc.  "  Then  the  man  who  is  well  skilled  in 
this  science,  though  he  has  no  property  of  his 
own,  may  gain  a  comfortable  living  by  direct- 
ing another  man's  house.  For  the  man  would 
be  worthy  of  the  master's  favour,  and  a  good 


steward,  if  in  the  discharging  of  his  stewardship 
he  could  improve  his  master's  house.  But  what 
do  we  mean  by  the  word  house,  or  the  economy 
of  it  1  Is  it  only  the  good  distribution  of  the 
things  that  are  in  the  house  1  or  is  it  the  good 
management  and  improvement  of  every  thing 
belonging  to  a  house,  and  the  master  of  it" 

Crit.  « It  is  my  opinion,  that  a  man's  estate, 
whether  it  lie  in  or  about  the  house,  or  remote 
from  it,  yet  every  branch  of  that  estate  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  house ;  nay  every  thing 
that  a  man  has,  except  his  enemies,  which  some 
men  have  in  great  numbers,  but  these  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  his  goods  or  substance. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  if  we  were  to  say  that 
the  man  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  making 
us  more  enemies  than  we  had  before,  should  be 
rewarded  with  favour  or  money  ;  but  a  man's 
enemies,  or  any  thing  which  he  possesses  to 
his  hurt  or  prejudice,  must  not  I  suppose,  be 
reckoned  among  his  goods;  therefore  I  con- 
clude, that  those  things  only  which  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  a  man  may  be  reckoned 
among  his  riches,  or  be  properly  called  his 
goods." 

Soc.  "  I  am  of  the  same  mind,  that  whatever 
is  injurious  to  a  man  must  not  be  esteemed  a 
part  of  his  goods ;  for  if  a  man  buy  a  horse,  and 
for  want  of  skill  to  manage  him,  he  falls  from 
him  and  hurts  himself,  can  that  horse  be  rec- 
koned amongst  his  goods  ?  No,  certainly ;  be- 
cause those  things  should  be  called  goods  that 
are  beneficial  to  the  master.    Neither  can  those 
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lands  be  called  goods,  which  by  m  men's  unskil- 
ful management  put  him  to  mora  expense  than 
he  receives  profit  by  them;  nor  may  those 
lands  be  called  goods,  which  do  not  bring  a  good 
farmer  such  a  profit  as  may  give  him  a  good 
living :  so  likewise  if  a  man  has  a  flock  of 
sheep,  and  they  come  to  damage  by  his  unskil- 
ful management,  he  cannot  reckon  them  among 
his  goods." 

Crit.  «  80  these  may  only  be  called  goods 
which  are  profitable,  and  those  which  are  hurt- 
ful be  deemed  the  contrary." 

Soc.  "  Ton  distinguish  right,  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  esteemed  goods  to  any  man  which 
he  does  not  receive  advantage  by;  and  that 
those  things  which  bring  him  disprofit  must  be 
esteemed  the  contrary.  A  flute,  when  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  person  jsrho  can  play  well  upon 
it,  is  an  advantage,  and  may  be  reckoned  among 
his  goods ;  but  the  same  instrument  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  who  does  not  know  the  use  of 
,  it,  is  no  better  to  him  than  a  stone,  unless  he 
sells  it,  and  then  the  price  of  it  may  be  ac- 
counted among  his  goods ;  but  if  he  keeps  it, 
when  he  has  no  knowledge  of  its  use,  it  can- 
not be  ranked  among  them." 

Crit,  "  I  agree  with  you  in  this  point,  that 
those  things  only  which  are  profitable  may  be 
called  goods  :  the  flute,  while  we  keep  it  unem- 
ployed, is  no  part  of  our  goods,  for  we  have  no 
advantage  from  it ;  but  if  we  sell  it,  it  is  then 
profitable  to  us  " 

Soc.  "  You  say  right,  if  a  man  has  wit  enough 
to  sell  it  well :  but  when  it  is  sold,  and  the  man 
has  not  wisdom  enough  to  use  the  value  of  it 
to  his  advantage,  yet  whatever  price  he  gets  for 
it  cannot  be  esteemed  to  bo  good." 

Crit.  «  By  this  you  seem  to  intimate  that 
money  itself  is  not  good,  if  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  docs  not  know  how  to  use  it." 

Soc.  «  Yes,  certainly  ;  for  we  have  already 
agreed  that  nothing  may  be  esteemed  good  but 
what  we  can  get  profit  by.  If  a  man  bestow 
the  money  he  gets  upon  harlots,  and  by  con- 
tinual conversing  with  them  he  impairs  his 
health,  and  abandons  the  care  of  his  estate, 
then  his  money  is  no  profit  to  him;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  an  errant  poison,  which  will 
shortly  bring  ljim  to  destruction:  therefore, 
friend  Critobulus,  money  is  good  only  to  those 
who  know  how  to  use  it ;  but  to  those  who 
know  not  rightly  the  value  of  it,  it  were  better 
for  them  to  cast  it  away,  to  avoid  the  damage 
it  would  do  them." 


Crit.  «  But  what  say  yov  of  Hands  1  IT  a 
man  knows  how  to  oat  than,  and  make  flaws 
profitable  to  him,  what  shall  we  satoai 
bet" 

£*c.  "These  may  truly  be  celled 
they  ought  to  be  prawned  before  our  bosses, 
our  land,  oar  cattle,  or  our  flocks ;  the  preflt 
which  may  arise  by  them  may  be  superior  ts 
all  others." 

Crit.  «  Then  by  the  acme  rule  our  sneaks 
may  be  esteemed  goods,  if  we  know  how  Is 
profit  ourselves  by  them." 

Soc.  <•  Undoubtedly  they  aw  00; 
it  behoves  a  master  of  a  house  to  use  bis 
mies  with  that  discretion  that  he  may  male 
them  advantageous  to  him  by  any  mesas:  for 
how  many  instances  have  we,  good  Critobu- 
lus, of  ordinary  men,  as  weH  ee  of  noblemen 
and  kings,  who  have  increased  and  ampmVd 
their  fortunes  by  law,  and  waning  with  their 
enemies. 

Crit.  «  You  reason  well,  good  8ecraws,  of 
these  matters,  But  whet  think  yen  of  them 
who  have  good  learning,  and  many  other  goal 
properties,  whereby  they  have  every  opporta- 
nity  of  improving  their  estates,  and  yet  never 
put  their  minds  to  it  ?  We  have  many  instan- 
ces of  men  with  these  qualifications,  who  never 
regard  the  advancement  of  their  fortunes ;  shall 
we  then  reckon  their  learning,  or  their  other 
properties,  among  their  goods,  seeing  they  make 
no  advantage  of  them,  or  ought  we  to  esteem 
them  the  contrary  V* 

Soc.  "  I  imagine  you  mean  bondmen,  or  swi 
other  vile  persons." 

Crit.  "  No,  good  Socrates ;  but  the  penoef 
I  speak  of  are  young  gentlemen,  who  are  ex- 
pert in  affairs  of  war,  as  well  as  peace ;  and  yet 
they  abandon  their  knowledge  for  trifles ;  and" 
such  as  them  I  esteem  in  a  worse  condition  thin 
bondmen ;  for  I  suppose  they  do  not  employ 
themselves  in  the  sciences  they  have  been  bred 
to,  because  they  have  not  masters  to  direct 
them  or  set  them  to  work." 

Soc.  "  How  can  that  be,  friend  Critobtjlm, 
that  they  are  without  directors  ?  they  haw 
many  masters,  which,  when  they  would  stedv 
their  felicity  and  their  advantage,  lead  them 
away  from  their  virtuous  inclinations." 

Crit.  «  These  masters  then  are  invisible !" 

Soc.  «<Not  so  invisible,  good  Critobdoi, 
but  thst  we  may  easily  discover  them  to  be  the 
most  mischievous  of  any  that  reign  upon  rum. 
What  think  you  of  sloth,  idleness,  nsgiigexe, 
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want  of  public  ipirit  1  Where  these  govern, 
what  can  we  expect  but  mischief  1  But,  be- 
sides these,  there  are  others  which  govern  un- 
der the  name  of  pleasures ;  as  gaming,  lewd 
company,  rioting,  and  such  others,  which  in 
process  of  time  teach  their  adherents  that  plea- 
sures are  not  without  their  inconveniences. 
These  rulers  keep  them  so  much  in  servitude, 
that  they  do  not  allow  them  the  least  liberty  to 
do  any  thing  for  their  advantage." 

Crtf.  "  But  there  are  others,  friend  Socrates, 
who  have  none  of  these  directors  to  prevent 
their  welfare,  bat  apply  themselves  assiduously 
to  business,  and  give  their  minds  entirely  to 
the  advancement  of  their  fortunes,  and  yet 
waste  their  estates,  ruin  their  families,  and  de- 
stroy themselves,  without  hope  of  redemption." 

Soc.  «  These  also  are  bondmen,  and  are  ra- 
ther worse  slaves  than  the  others,  for  these 
have  the  most  severe  masters  of  the  two : 
some  are  under  the  tyranny  of  drunkenness, 
others  slaves  to  gluttony,  and  some  to  vanity 
and  vain-glory;  all  which  keep  their  subjects 
in  that  severity  of  servitude,  that  as  long  as 
\  they  find  them  young,  lusty,  and  able  to  work, 
they  make  them  bring  all  that  tbey  can  get  by 
any  means  to  bestow  upon  these  lusts  and  plea- 
sures ;  but  as  soon  as  they  perceive  them  to  grow 
so  old,  that  they  can  labour  no  longer  for  them, 
they  are  then  turned  off  to  lead  the  remainder 
of  their  days  in  want  and  misery,  while  their 
quondam  masters  are  contriving  to  ensnare 
others  in  their  room.  Wherefore,  good  Crito- 
bulus,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  resist  such  in- 
vaders of  our  liberties,  even  with  as  much 
force  snd  resolution  as  we  would  oppose  an 
enemy  who  with  sword  in  hand  attempts  to 
bring  us  into  slavery.  There  are  some  ene- 
mies who  have  wisdom  and  goodness  enough, 
when  they  have  brought  men  into  their  subjec- 
tion, to  learn  them  government  and  modera- 
tion, which  before  were  proud  snd  arrogant 
But  as  for  the  tyrants  I  have  mentioned  before, 
they  never  cease  harassing  and  tormenting  both 
the  bodies  and  estates  of  those  which  fall  into 
their  hands  till  they  have  utterly  destroyed 
them." 

II.  Crit.  «  You  have  sufficiently  spoken  to 
this  point;  and,  now  I  examine  myself,  I 
verily  believe  I  have  conduct  and  courage 
enough  to  resist  such  deceitful  invaders ;  and  I 
now  desire  your  advice  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  my  house,  that  both  myself  and  for- 
tune may  be  improved ;  for  I  am  persuaded  I 


shall  not  be  overcome  by  those  enemies  to  rea- 
son which  you  have  so  largely  exposed.  And 
therefore,  good  Socrates,  give  me  your  deli- 
berate opinion  how  I  shall  act  for  the  good  of 
myself  and  estate ;  although  perhaps  you  may 
think  that  we  are  already  rich  enough." 

Soc.  «  For  my  own  part,  if  I  am  one  of 
those  you  speak  of,  I  want  nothing,  I  have 
riches  enough ;  but  for  yourself,  Critobulus,  I 
esteem  you  a  very  poor  man ;  and,  by  the  faith 
I  owe  to  the  gods,  I  often  pity  you." 

Crit.  «  Your  discourse  makes  me  laugh  !  If 
you  are  so  very  rich  as  you  esteem  yourself, 
pray  inform  me  what  may  be  the  value  of  all 
your  estate  if  it  were  sold,  and  what  do  you 
imagine  is  the  worth  of  all  my  possessions  ?" 

Soc.  "  Perhaps,  if  I  sell  all  my  possessions 
at  a  good  market.  I  may  gain  five  or  six  pounds 
for  them;  but  I  know  very  well,  that  were 
your  whole  estate  to  be  sold,  the  price  would 
be  more  than  a  thousand  times  as  much  ;  and 
yet  though  you  know  this,  you  are  still  desir- 
ous to  increase  your  estate,  and  upbraid  me 
with  my  poverty.  What  I  possess  is  enough 
to  supply  me  with  necessaries  ;  but  to  support 
your  grandeur,  and  draw  the  respect  due  to 
your  quality  and  the  post  you  possess,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  were  you  master  of  four  times  as 
much  as  you  have  already,  you  would  still  be 
in  want." 

Crit.  «  I  do  not  conceive  how  that  can  be." 

Soc.  "  In  the  first  place,  your  rank  requires 
you  to  feast  and  make  entertainments  for  the 
people,  to  gain  their  good-will,  and  command 
their  respect.  In  the  next  place,  you  must 
live  hospitably,  and  receive  and  entertain  all 
8 1 rangers,  and  gain  their  esteem.  And  in  the 
third  place,  you  must  continually  be  doing  good 
offices  to  your  fellow  citizens,  that  upon  an 
emergency  you  may  find  friends.  Besides,  I 
already  observe  that  the  city  of  Athens  begins 
to  put  you  upon  expensive  works ;  viz.  to  fur- 
nish them  with  horses,  to  raise  public  build- 
ings, to  muster  men,  to  erect  theatres,  and  to 
treat  the  citizens  with  plays.  But  if  this  na- 
tion should  be  once  involved  in  war,  I  am  sure 
their  demand  upon  you  in  taxes,  and  other  du- 
ties, will  be  as  much  as  your  purse  will  be  able 
to  bear.  And  when  that  happens,  if  you  are 
discovered  to  conceal  any  of  your  riches,  or  do 
not  answer  their  demands  to  your  full  power, 
you  must  undergo  the  same  punishment  as  if 
you  had  robbed  the  common  treasury.  And 
besides,  I  find  you  possessed  with  the  opinion 
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that  you  have  riches  enough,  and  thercibnvgive 
yourself  np  to  vain  and  trifling  pi— suros,  which 
if  the  effect  of  your  lichee.  It  is  for  these 
reasons,  good  Critobulus,  that  I  grieve  for  you 
lest  you  fall  under  misfortune*  that  may  end 
in  the  greatest  poverty  without  remedy:  and 
lor  myself,  if  I  should  be  necessitous,  yon  know 
Tory  well  that  many  would  relieve  me ;  and  if 
I  received  hut  a  little  of  every  one,  I  should 
have  more  money  than  would  satisfy  my  wants : 
but,  as  for  your  friends,  though  they  have  more 
riches  in  their  stations,  than  you  possess  in 
yours,  they  have  yet  expectations  of  preferment 
from  you." 

Crit,  « I  confess  I  find  nothing  amiss  in  your 
discourse.  I  so  much  approve  of  it,  that  my 
greatest  desire  is,  that  you  will  instruct  me 
with  such  good  precepts  as  may  preserve  me 
from  the  misery  you  speak  dt,  and  that  I  may 
never  be  an  object  of  your  compassion,  unless 
it  be  in  a  good  cause.?' 

S*c.  « I  suppose  then,  friend  Critobulus,  you 
are  not  now  in  the  same  laughing  mind  you 
was  in,  when  I  told  you  I  had  riches  enough ; 
do  you  now  believe  I  know  wherein  consists 
the  value  of  riches  1  You  ridiculed  me  when 
you  made  me  confess  that  I  had  not  by  a  thou- 
sandth part  so  much  as  you  have,  and  now  you 
desire  my  most  friendly  instructions  to  keep 
you  from  extreme  poverty." 

Crit.  <<  I  perceive,  good  Socrates,  that  you 
have  sufficient  wisdom  to  instruct  a  man  how 
to  gain  true  riches,  even  in  the  greatest  plenty : 
and  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  man  who  knows 
how  to  make  the  most  of  a  little,  is  no  less 
capable  of  managing  the  greatest  fortune." 

Soc.  «  You  may  remember,  that  towards  the 
beginning  of  our  discourse  I  told  you  that 
horses  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
goods  of  those  who  know  not  how  to  use  them, 
nor  land,  nor  sheep,  nor  money,  or  any  other 
thing  whatever ;  and  yet  every  one  of  these  are 
profitable,  when  they  are  used  discreetly.  As 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  never  had  any  of  these ; 
and  how  then  should  I  be  able  to  inform  you  of 
the  use  of  theml  But  though  a  man  has 
ki  neither  money  nor  goods,  yet  I  am  persuaded 
there  is  such  a  science  as  the  good  ordering  of 
a  house.  Why  then,  good  Critobulus,  should 
you  not  be  master  of  this  science  1  For  the 
reason  why  every  man  cannot  play  well  upon 
the  flute,  is  either  because  he  has  not  a  flute 
of  his  own,  or  cannot  borrow  a  flute  of  another 
to  practise  upon.    The  same  impediment  have 


I  in  the  science  of  ordering  akossi;  for  less 
newer  yet  master  of  the  nnceiancnta 
to  housekeeping,  neither  goods  nor 
nor  was  there  ever  any  who  rotrasted  me 
the  management  of  their  honee*  or  eatass.  sV 
though  you  now  desire  my  directions.  Bat 
you  are  sensible,  that  learners  of  mosie  hi  an 
beginnngspou  their  metnuaents:  ae  that  we* 
I  now  to  begin  my  practice  npon  your  aante,  I 
should  destroy  it." 

Crit.  «  Thus  yon  endeavour  to  evade  on 
business  I  desire  yon  to  undertake,  and  wens' 
shun  taking  share  with  bo  in  lbs  snunennsat 
of  my  affairs." 

Soc.  «  That  is  not  the  case.  I  am  whang  n 
serve  yon  in  any  thins;  within  the  scones  of 
my  capacity.  But  suppose  y/oo  was  ■  want 
of  fire,  and  came  to  me  for  it,  end  1  had  nana, 
but  directed  you  to  a  place  when  you  night 

have  it:  would  not  that  lm  nf  Huaan nil 

Or  if  yon  want  watort  and  I  have  it  not,  ant 
direct  yon  where  to  have  it,  will  not  that  be  at 
agreeable  to  yon  1    And  if  yon  would  ha  in- 
structed in  music,  and  I  directed  yon  to  a  kaV 
ter  judge  in  music  than  myself,  would  not  mat 
answer  your  design  1     Therefore,  einee  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  myself  in  the  affair  you  speak 
of,  the  best  pleasure  I  can  do  yon,  is  to  reeoav 
mend  you  to  such  persons  who  are  most  expert 
in  the  business  you  require ;  and  that,  I  judge, 
I  am  able  to  do ;  for  I  have  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  search  out  the  most  ingenious  of  all 
sorts  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  hiving  ob- 
served that  among  the  practisers  of  the  ssnt 
service,  and  the  same  trade,  come  of  the  practi- 
tioners were  hardly  capable   of  subsisting,  or 
getting  their  bread,  while  others  got  estate 
This,  I  confess,  made  me  admire ;  till  at  leagn 
I  discovered  that  some  men  ran  headlong  span 
their  business  without  any  conaidersuoD,  sad 
are  so  rash  in  their  undertakings,  that  they 
always  come  off  losers ;  while  on  the  oner 
hand,  I  observed  that  all  those  who  went  about 
their  work  deliberately,  and  advised  well  apoa 
their  business  before  they  set  about  it,  then 
men    accomplished  their    affairs  with   nen 
facility,  more  despatch,  and  to  more  advaDlif& 
Which  observation  may  serve,  as  a  lesson,  to 
instruct  you  how  your  fortune  may  be  advuoei 
upon  a  sure  foundation." 

Crit.  "Then  I  am  resolved  not  to  set 
from  you  till  you  have  acquainted  aw  u*k 
those  wise  men  you  apeak  ot,  who  are  caste* 
of  informing  me  of  the  matters  I  want" 
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Soc.  "  Will  it  be  amiss  if  I  show  you  some 
men  who  have  been  at  vast  expenses  in  build- 
ing, and  set  about  their  work  with  so  little 
judgment  or  consideration,  that  after  an  im- 
mense treasure  has  been  spent  by  them,  they 
have  only  raised  an  unprofitable  pile  to  their 
discredit  ?  And,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  other 
men,  who  with  much  less  charge  have  erected 
useful  and  profitable  buildings.  Will  not  this 
be  one  step  towards  the  good  ordering  of  a 
house  V 

Crit.  «  You  are  surely  right" 

Soc.  "  Will  it  then  be  improper,  if  I  show 
you,  in  the  next  place,  that  some  men  have 
plenty  of  rich  and  useful  furniture  for  their 
houses,  and  for  all  uses ;  and  when  any  part  of 
it  should  be  used,  it  is  out  of  the  way,  and  to 
seek,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  it  be  lost, 
or  laid  in  safety  1  This,  wherever  it  happens, 
discomposes  the  master  of  the  house,  and  oc- 
casions him  to  be  angry  with  his  servants. 
But  there  are  others,  who  have  no  more  goods 
or  furniture,  or,  perhaps,  have  not  half  so  much, 
and  yet  have  every  thing  ready  at  hand  to  an- 
swer their  occasions." 

Crit,  "  The  reason  is  plain,  good  Socrates ; 

the  first  have  no  order  in  the  distribution  of 

their  goods,  but  let  them  lie  in  confusion ;  the 

.  others  have  a  regard  that  every  thing  should  be 

I  laid  up  in  its  proper  place.*' 

Soc.  "  You  are  in  the  right,  good  Grito- 
bulufl ;  but  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  every 
thing  should  be  set  in  its  place,  but  also,  that 
there  should  be  a  proper  and  convenient  place 
to  set  it  in." 
~  Crit.  "  This  also  is  necessary  towards  the 
[good  ordering  of  a  house." 

Soc,  "  Suppose  I  likewise  show  you,  that  in 
some  places  the  slaves  and  servants  are  chained 
and  strictly  watched,  and  yet  often  run  away 
from  their  masters ;  while  in  other  places, 
where  they  are  in  freedom,  and  have  their 
liberty,  they  work  heartily  for  their  masters, 
and  are  perpetually  striving  who  shall  act  most 
for  their  advantage.  Is  not  this  a  point  worthy 
the  regard  of  a  housekeeper  ?" 

Crit.  "  Certainly,  it  is  very  worthy  the  re- 
gard of  a  master." 

Soc.  "  Nor  will  it  be  of  less  use,  if  I  show 
you  that  some  husbandmen  continually  com- 
plain of  want,  and  are  in  a  starving  condition ; 
while  others,  who  practise  the  same  science  of 
husbandry,  have  every  thing  necessary  about 
them  and  live  upon  the  fat  of  the  land." 
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Crit.  « This  will  surely  be  of  good  use 
But  perhaps  the  first  you  speak  of  bestow 
their  money  and  goods  improperly ;  or  dispose 
of  what  they  get  to  the  disadvantage  of  them- 
selves and  their  families." 

Soc.  «  There  are  surely  some  such  husband- 
men ;  but  I  only  speak  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves husbandmen,  and  yet  can  hardly  find 
themselves  with  a  sufficiency  of  meat  and 
drink." 

Crit,  «  What  should  be  the  cause  of  this  ?" 

Soc.  "I  will  bring  you  among  them,  that 
you  may  learn  by  their  example." 

Crit.  «  That  is  my  desire,  good  Socrates." 

Soc.  "  But  first  you  must  learn  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  good  and  the  bad,  when 
you  see  them.  I  have  known  you  rise  early  in 
the  morning,  and  travel  long  journeys  to  see  a 
comedy,  and  you  have  pressed  my  company 
with  you ;  but  you  never  invited  me  to  such 
a  sight  as  this  we  speak  of." 

Crit.  «  Dear  Socrates,  forbear  your  banter, 
and  proceed  in  your  good  instructions." 

Soc.  "  Suppose  I  show  you  some  men,  who 
by  keeping  great  stables  of  horses  are  reduced 
to  extreme  poverty ;  while  others,  by  the  same 
means  have  got  great  estates,  and  live  splen- 
didly 1" 

Crit.  « I  have  seen  them,  and  know  them 
both;  but  I  cannot  discern  what  advantage 
that  will  be  to  me." 

Soc.  "  The  reason  is,  that  you  see  them  as 
you  do  plays,  not  with  a  design  of  becoming  a 
poet,  but  purely  for  amusement  and  recreation ; 
and  perhaps  you  do  not  amiss  in  that,  if  your 
genius  does  not  lead  you  to  be  a  poet ;  but  as 
you  are  obliged  to  keep  horses,  is  it  not  neces- 
sary that  you  should  understand  what  belongs 
to  them,  that  by  your  skill  you  may  reap  an 
advantage  by  them  V9 

Crit.  "  You  mean  that  I  should  breed  horses.'9 

Soc,  "  By  no  means ;  for  you  may  have  a 
good  servant  without  the  trouble  of  bringing 
him  up  from  a  child.  There  are  ages  both  of 
horses  and  men  wherein  they  are  immediately 
profitable,  and  will  improve  every  day  upon 
your  hands.  Moreover,  I  can  show  you  some 
men,  who  have  been  so  discreet  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  wives,  that  their  estates  have 
been  greatly  advantaged  by  them ;  but  there 
are  others,  and  not  a  few,  who  by  means  of 
their  wives  have  been  utterly  ruined." 

Crit.  «  But  who  is  to  be  blamed  for  this ;  the 
husband  or  the  wife  V 
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I  Crit.  « If  thb  b  true  of  Cyrus,  Ub  evident 
Inough  that  he  had  as  much  love  far  hnshandry 
"a*  he  had  for  war." 

S»c.  "If  Cyrus  had  Uvsd,  ha  would  have 
proved  a  very  wise  prince,  lor  we  have  many 
extraordinary  proofs  of  fab  wisdom  and  con- 
duct: one  paasaga  in  particular  I  may  take 
notice  o&  which  is,  whan  ha  met  his  brother 
in  battle  to  decide  the  dispute  who  should  be 
king,  from  Cyras  no  man  deserted,  but  many 
thousands  deserted  from  the  king  to  Cyras; 
which  surely  must  be  the  effect  of  fab  virtue, 
for  there  b  no  greater  argument  of  a  prince's 
goodness,  than  the  lore  of  the  people,  and 
especially  when  they  pay  him  a  voluntary  obe- 
dience, and  stand  by  him  in  time  of  distress. 
In  thb  great  contest,  the  friends  of  Cyrus 
■mod  fighting  about  him  while  be  was  yet 
alive,  and  even  after  bis  mil,  maintained  their 
post  till  they  were  all  slain  by  his  side,  except 
Ansae,  *ho  was  posted  in  the  left  wing  of  the 
army.  When  Lyaander  brought  presents  to 
Cyras  from  the  cities  of  Greece  that  were  his 
confederates,  he  received  him  with  the  greatest 
humanity,  and  among  other  things  showed  him 
his  garden,  which  was  called  "  the  Paradise  of 
8ardis ;"  which  when  Ly sender  beheld,  he  was 
struck  with  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the 
trees,  the  regularity  of  their  planting,  the  even- 
ness of  their  rows,  and  their  making  regular 
angles  one  to  another;  or,  in  a  word,  the 
beauty  of  the  quincunx  order  in  which  they 
were  planted,  and  the  delightful  odours  which 
issued  from  them.  Lysander  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  extolling  the  beauty  of  their  order, 
but  more  particularly  admired  the  excellent 
skill  of  the  hand  that  had  so  curiously  disposed 
them ;  which  Cyrus  perceiving,  answered  him : 
<  All  the  trees  that  you  here  behold  are  of  my 
own  appointment;  I  it  was  that  contrived, 
measured,  and  laid  out  the  ground  for  planting 
these  trees,  and  I  can  even  show  you  some 
of  them  that  I  planted  with  my  own  hands.' 
When  Lysander  heard  this,  and  saw  the  rich- 
ness of  his  robes,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
dress,  his  chains  of  gold,  and  the  number  and 
curiosity  of  the  jewels  about  him,  he  cried  out 
with  astonishment,  '  Is  it  possible,  great  king, 
that  you  could  condescend  to  plant  any  of 
these  trees  with  your  own  hands  V — « Do  you 
wonder  at  that,  Lysander  V  answered  Cyrus, 
4 1  assure  you,  that  whenever  I  have  leisure 
from  war,  or  am  the  most  at  ease,  I  never 
dine  till  I  have  either  done  some  exercise  in 
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husbandry,  tttt  I  aawa*,'    To 
repned:  <  Ton-  are  trory 
in  being  a  wba  and  good 

V.  "This,  good  Critobnhas,  I  thought  an* 
per  to  acquaint  yon  o£  that  70a  may 
how  much  the 
fffiHfpg  men  delight 
for  it  b  a  rmeinsas  of  the*  nature,  that  at  AVs 
same  time  it  b  delightful  and  ptootsbHssm 
to  the  body  and 
as  will  increase  a  man's  health : 
such  advantages  aa  may  a^eatry  impswia  h»  Ba- 
tons.   By  husbandry  tho  ground  j 
thing  necessary  lor  oar  food  and 
and  such  things  Uaewiae  aa  afford 
pleasures.      Moreover,   it 
beautiful  nowere,  and  other 
for  the  ornament  and  decoration  af  tassnv 
pies  and  altars,  affording  die  nldssst  says]*, 
and  most  fragrant  odonra.    80  lilawbi  it  ad- 
duces meats  for  the  use  of  men ;  some  wsasat 
much  trouble,  others  with  snore  bfisnr.  nr 
the  keeping  of  sheep  is  a  branch  of  husbandly. 
But  though  it  gives  as  plenty  of  aO  kinds  of 
things,  yet  it  does  not  allow  as  to  reap  men  in 
sloth  and  idleness,  but  excites  us  to  health  sad 
strength  by  the  labour  it  appoints  us.    In  tbe 
winter,  by  reason  of  the  cold ;  and  in  snaaner, 
by  reason  of  heat ;   and  for  them  who  labour 
with  their  hands,  it  makes  them  robust  and 
mighty;    and   those  who  only  oversee  their 
works,   are  quickened   and   prompted  to  act 
like  men;    for  they  mast  rise  esrly  in  the 
morning,  and  must  exercise  themselves  with 
walking  from  one  place  to  another.    For,  both 
in  the  fields  and   in  cities,  whatever  is  un- 
dertaken to  the  purpose,  mast  be  done  is  ■ 
proper  time  and  season.     Again :   if  a  man  is 
inclined  to  practise  horsemanship,  and  grow  ei- 
pert  in  that  science  for  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, a  horse  can  be  nowhere  better  kept,  than 
in  the  country ;  or  if  a  man  choose  to  exercisi 
himself  on  foot,  or  in  running,  husbandry  gives 
him  strength  of  body,  and  he  may  exercss 
himself  in  hunting :  here  b  also  meat  for  hit 
dogs,  as  well  aa  entertainment  for  wild  beam, 
and  beasts  -of  the  game  :  and  the  hones  and 
dogs,  thus   assisted  by  husbandry,  return  af 
good  service  to  the  ground  ;  for  the  horse  nay 
carry  his  master  early  in  the  morning  to  over- 
see that  the  workmen  and  labourers  do  their 
duty  in  the  fields,  and  returns  with  tbe  master 
again  at  night  at  the  latest  hour,  if  hispre- 
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tributary*  troops  are  all  muttered  once  in 
twelve  months,  that  they  may  be  disciplined 
and  ready  for  an  engagement,  if  any  commo- 
tion or  invasion  should  happen ;  but  the  garri- 
soned forces  and  his  own  guards  he  reviews 
himself,  and  intrusts  the  inspection  of  his  re- 
moter troops  to  such  a  lieutenant  as  he  can 
beat  confide  in,  upon  whose  report  he  either 
Towards  or  punishes  the  leaders  of  the  several 
legions,  according  as  they  have  acted  for  his 
honour  in  their  several  stations.  Those  espe- 
cially who  have  their  troops  in  the  best  order 
and  discipline,  he  confers  on  them  the  greatest 
honours,  and  rewards  them  with  such  pre- 
sents as  may  put  them  above  the  world  ever 
after ;  and  for  those  who  have  neglected  their 
doty  and  abused  the  soldiers  under  them,  he 
dismisses  them  from  their  governments,  and 
loads  them  with  shame.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
bat  a  prince  that  acts  with  this  conduct  must 
understand  war,  and  is  well  skilled  in  the  mili- 
tary science. 

«  On  the  other  hand,  he  employs  great  part 
of  his  time  in  riding  about  his  neighbouring 
part  of  the  country,  and  observing  the  state  of 
husbandry,  whether  the  lands  are  tilled  as  they 
ought  to  be;  and  for  the  remote  parts,  he 
sends  such  deputies  to  examine  them  as  are 
esteemed  to  be  the  properest  judges ;  and 
when  he  finds  that  his  governors  and  deputies 
have  kept  their  several  countries  well  inha- 
bited, and  the  ground  well  cultivated,  with 
such  produce  as  it  will  best  bear,  he  raises 
them  in  honours,  loads  them  with  presents, 
and  enlarges  their  governments;  but  if  he 
finds  the  country  thin  of  people,  or  the  ground 
uncultivated,  or  that  extortions  or  cruelties 
have  been  committed  by  his  governors,  he  in- 
flicts severe  punishments  on  them,  and  dis- 
charges them  from  their  employments.  From 
these  examples,  do  you  believe  that  the  king 
of  Persia  has  not  as  great  a  regard  to  the  peo- 
pling his  country,  and  the  science  of  husbandry, 
as  he  has  to  keeping  an  army  in  such  an  order 
as  may  defend  it?  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
among  his  high  officers,  that  no  one  of  them 
has  the  charge  of  two  commissions  at  one  time ; 
for  some  are  appointed  to  be  overseers  of  his 
lands  and  husbandmen,  and  to  receive  his  tri- 
butes that  arise  by  them,  while  others  are  em- 
ployed to  overlook  the  soldiery  and  garrisons; 
so  that  if  the  governor  of  the  garrison  neglects 
hU  duty  in  keeping  good  order  or  defending 
his  country,  the  lieutenant  over  the  affairs  of 


husbandry  accuses  him,  that  his  land  is  not 
cultivated  for  want  of  a  sufficient  defence 
against  the  encroaching  parties,  which  are 
common  enough  in  those  parts.  But  if  the 
governor  of  the  garrison  performs  his  duty,  and 
keeps  the  country  under  his  jurisdiction  in 
peace ;  and  the  director  of  affairs  of  husbandry 
neglects  his  business,  so  that  the  country  is  in 
want  of  people,  and  the  lands  are  not  ordered 
as  they  ought  to  be,  then  he  is  accused  by  the 
governor  of  the  garrison ;  for  if  the  husbandry 
is  neglected,  the  soldiers  must  starve,  and  the 
king  himself  must  lose  his  tribute.  But  in 
some  part  of  Persia  there  is  a  great  prince 
called  Satrapa,  who  takes  upon  him  the  office 
both  of  soldiery  and  husbandry ." 

Crit.  «  If  the  king  acts  as  you  inform  me, 
he  seems  to  take  as  much  delight  in  husbandry 
as  he  does  in  war." 

Soc,  "  I  have  not  yet  done  concerning  him ; 
for  in  every  country  where  he  resides,  or  passes 
a  little  time,  he  takes  care  to  have  excellent  I 
gardens,   filled  with  every  kind  of   flower  or/ 
plant  that  can  by  any  means  be  collected,  and/ 
in  these  places  are  his  chief  delight"  ' 

Crit,  "By  your  discourse  it  appears  also, 
that  he  has  a  great  delight  in  gardening  ;  for, 
as  you  intimate,  his  gardens  are  furnished  with 
every  tree  and  plant  that  the  ground  is  capable 
of  bringing  forth." 

Soc,  «  We  are  told  likewise,  that  when  the 
king  distributes  any  rewards,  he  first  appoints 
the  principal  officers  of  his  soldiery,  who  have 
the  greatest  right  to  his  favour,  to  appear  be* 
fore  him,  and  then  bestows  on  them  presents 
according  to  their  deserts:  for  the  tilling  of 
ground  would  be  of  no  effect,  unless  there 
were  forces  well  managed  to  defend  it  And 
after  the  soldiers  he  next  distributes  his  ho- 
nours and  preferments  among  those  who  have 
taken  good  care  that  his  lands  were  well  culti-J 
vated  and  the  people  kept  from  idleness;  ob-' 
serving  at  the  same  time  that  vigilant  soldiers 
could  not  subsist  without  the  care  of  the  in- 
dustrious husbandmen.  We  are  told  likewise, 
that  Cyrus,  a  king  famed  for  his  wisdom  and 
warlike  disposition,  was  of  the  same  mind 
with  regard  to  husbandry ;  and  used  to  distri- 
bute rewards  to  his  most  deserving  soldiers 
and  "husbandmen,  telling  them  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  himself  had  deserved  the  presents 
he  gave  away,  because  he  had  taken  care  of 
the  tillage  of  his  country,  and  had  also  taken 
care  to  defend  it." 
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oar  design :  for  I  confess  yem  haro  already  made 
such  an  impression  on  mo  with  regard  to  the 
ordering  of  a  house,  and  how  a  nan  ought  to 
live,  that  I  long  lor  your  further  instructions." 

&sc.  "  Will  it  not  then  be  proper  to  have  a 
respect  to  our  foregoing  argument*,  and  make 
a  recapitulation  of  those  things  that  we  have 
agreed  in,  that  in  the  progress  of  our  discourse 
we  may  know  what  has  been  settled  between 

«e1" 

CrU*  "  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure;  for  when 
two  men  have  lent  money  to  one  another,  there 
la  nothing  more  agreeable  to  them  both,  than 
to  agree  in  their  reckoning;  so  now  in  our  dis- 
eourse  it  will  be  no  lees  agreeable  to  know 
what  particulars  we  have  settled  betwixt  us." 

Sac,  «  We  first  agreed,  mat  the  ordering  of 
a  house  is  the  name  of  a  science ;  and  that 
to  act  for  the  increase  and  welfare  of  a.  house, 
is  that  science. 

« Secondly,  we  agreed,  that  by  the  word 
house,  we  mean  all  a  man's  possessions,  and 
such  goods  aa  are  useful  to  a  man's  life ;  and 
we  found  that  every  thing  was  profitable  to  a 
man  that  he  knew  how  to  use  with  judgment : 
wherefore  we  concluded  it  was  impossible  for 
a  man  to  learn  all  manner  of  sciences :  and  as 
for  the  handicrafts,  we  thought  proper  to  ex- 
clude them,  as  many  cities  and  commonwealths 
do,  because  they  seem  to  destroy  bodily  health ; 
and  this  particularly  where  there  is  danger  of 
enemies  invading  the  country,  or  where  there 
are  wars ;  for  were  we  on  that  occasion  to  set 
the  handicraft  men  on  one  side,  and  the  hus- 
bandmen on  the  other,  and  ask  them  whether 
they  would  rather  go  out  against  their  enemies, 
or  give  up  their  fields  and  defend  the  cities ; 
those  who  had  been  used  to  the  labour  of  the 
field  would  rather  go  out  to  fight  and  deliver 
their  country,  and  the  artificers  would  choose 
rather  to  sit  still  in  the  way  they  had  been 
brought  up,  than  put  themselves  into  the  least 
danger :  we,  moreover,  recommended  husband- 
ry as  a  good  exercise,  and  a  calling  of  that 
profit  that  will  bring  its  master  every  thing  that 
is  necessary :  besides,  it  is  a  business  soon 
| learned,  and  extremely  pleasant  to  them  who 
1  practise  it ;  it  also  makes  the  body  robust  and 
strong,  gives  a  bloom  to  the  face,  and  qualifies 
a  man  with  a  generosity  of  spirit  to  assist  his 
friends  and  his  country ;  besides  this,  we  have 
also  joined  in  opinion,  that  the  practice  of 
^husbandry  makes  men  hardy  and  courageous, 
iand  able  to  defend  their  country  ;  because,  by 


the  noma  ryuag  open 
they  have  weanent 
knew  die  better  how  to  fight.  Hie  for  thaw 
reasons  that  husbandry  is  eatoeuaad  the  mother 
ef  sciences  and  the  aaoet  homamable  in  el 
governments :  it  is  healthful,  end  breads  geei 
men,  and  orcasione  generosity  ef  spirit  sni 
good  will  towards  one*e  xtieaus)  end  country ." 

Crit.  *  You  neve  folly  puisuadsd  me  mat 
husbandry  is  e  most  plonemnt  end  profitable  ea* 
enpenon ;  but  I  lemember  inyonxdiaeeuaayei 
told  me  ef  some  husband  own  who  get  plenuml 
fortunes  by  their  practice,  and  that  there  wew 
others  who  through  imsrosnaawaront  bscaaw 
beggars  by  it :  I  desire  yoa  weald  char  ap 
these  two  things  to  me*  that  whom  I  earns  Ce 
practise  this  science,  I  mey  fellow  mat  way 
which  will  be  the  most  advantaa^oue,  eat  swat 
the  contrary ." 

Sec,  "But  suppose  I  ahomld  fret  tsfi  yes, 
good  Critobulus,  of  a  diecearao  I  oacs  kal 
with  a  man  who  aright  truly  be  called  seal 
and  honest;  for  it  will  asaiet  m  what  yen  eV 


Crit.  «  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that 
which  mey  inform  me  how  to  gain  the  worthy 
name  of  a  truly  good  and  honest  man." 

Soc.  "  That  which  first  led  me  to  coaaoer 
the  value  of  one  man  more  than  of  another,  was 
by  finding  among  the  artificers,  such  as  build- 
ers, painters,  and  statuaries,  those  were  always 
esteemed  the  best  and  most  worthy  wbosi 
works  were  the  most  perfect ;  so  that  it  was 
their  works  that  gained  them  the  applause  of 
the  people.  I  bad  likewise  beard  that  tbeia 
were  those  among  the  people,  who  had  so  be- 
haved themselves,  that  they  were  esteemoi 
good  and  honest  men :  these  men,  above  al 
others,  I  coveted  to  converse  with,  that  I  might 
learn  how  they  gained  that  character ;  and  be* 
cause  I  observed  that  good  and  honest  weie 
companions  in  their  character,  I  saluted  the 
first  man  I  met  that  had  a  goodly  presence,  ex- 
pec  ting  to  find  the  character  of  good  and  hon- 
est in  the  most  comely  personage,  rather  than 
any  other:  but  I  soon  found  I  was  far  from 
my  aim,  and  began  to  recollect  myself  that 
there  are  many  fair  faces,  and  personages  of 
graceful  appearance,  that  possess  the  most 
sordid  dispositions,  and  ungenerous  souls;  m 
that  now  I  was  sensible  the  good  and  honest 
roan  was  not  to  be  known  by  the  external 
appearance,  but  that  the  surest  way  to  fiad 
what  I  sought  for,  was  to  search  for  one  of 
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those  that  bore  the  character.  In  the  course 
of  my  inquiries  I  was  recommended  to  one 
whoee  name  is  Ischomachus,  a  man  esteem- 
ed by  both  the  sexes,  citizens  and  stran- 
gers, as  truly  worthy  the  character  I  sought 
for ;  and  I  soon  made  it  my  business  to  find 
him  out. 

VII.  «  When  I  first  saw  him  I  found  him 
sitting  in  a  portico  of  one  of  the  temples  alone ; 
and  as  I  concluded  he  was  then  at  leisure,  I 
placed* myself  by  him,  and  addressed  myself 
to  him  in  the  following  manner : 

«  Good  Ischomachus,  I  much  wonder  to  see 
yon  thus  unemployed,  whose  industry  leads 
you  ever  to  be  stirring  for  the  good  of  some 
one  or  othes." — "Nor  should  you  now  hare 
found  me  here,  good  Socrates/'  said  Ischo- 
machus, "  if  I  had  not  appointed  some  strangers 
to  meet  me  at  this  place/' — *<  And  if  you  had 
not  been  here/'  said  Socrates,  "  where  would 
you  have  been?  or,  I  pray  you,  how  would 
you  have  employed  yourself?  for  I  wish  to 
learn  what  it  is  that  you  do  to  gain  the  charac- 
ter from  all  people  of  a  good  and  honest  man : 
the  good  complexion  of  your  features  seems  to 
denote,  that  you  do  not  always  confine  your- 
self to  home."  At  this,  Ischomachus,  smiling, 
seemed  to  express  a  satisfaction  in  what  I  bad 
•aid,  and  replied ;  "  I  know  not  that  people 
give  me  the  character  of  a  good  and  honest 
man,  for  when  I  am  obliged  to  pay  money 
either  for  taxes,  subsidies,  or  on  other  occa- 
sions, the  people  call  me  plainly  Ischomachus : 
end  for  what  you  say  concerning  my  not  being 
much  at  home,  you  conjecture  right,  for  my 
wife  is  capable  of  ordering  such  things  as  be- 
long to  the  house/' — "  But  pray  tell  me,"  said 
Socrates,  "  did  you  instruct  your  wife  how  to 
manage  your  house,  or  was  it  her  father  and 
mother  that  gave  her  sufficient  instructions  to 
order  a  house  before  she  came  to  you  ?" — 
«*  My  wife,"  answered  Ischomachus,  "  was  but 
fifteen  years  old  when  I  married  her ;  and  till 
then  she  had  been  so  negligently  brought  up, 
that  she  hardly  knew  any  thing  of  worldly 
■flairs."— "I  suppose,"  said  Socrates,  she 
could  spin,  and  card,  or  set  her  servants  to 
work." — "  As  for  such  things,  good  Socrates/' 
replied  Ischomachus,  "she  had  her  share  of 
knowledge." — "  And  did  you  teach  her  all  the 
rest,"  said  Socrates,  "  which  relates  to  the 
management  of  a  house  ?" — "  I  did,"  replied 
Ischomachus,  "  but  not  before  I  had  implored 
the  assistance  of  the  gods,  to  show  me  what 


instructions  were  necessary  for  her ;  and  that 
she  might  have  a  heart  to  learn  and  practise 
those  instructions  to  the  advantage  and  profit 
of  us  both." — "  But,  good  Ischomachus,  tell 
me,"  said  Socrates,  «  did  your  wife  join  with 
you  in  your  petition  to  the  gods?" — "Yes," 
replied  Ischomachus,  «  and  I  looked  upon  that 
to  be  no  bad  omen  of  her  disposition  to  receive 
such  instructions  as  I  should  give  her."— "I 
pray  you,  good  Ischomachus,  tell  me,"  said 
Socrates,  «  what  was  the  first  thing  you  began 
to  show  her  ?  for.to  hear  that,  will  be  a  greater 
pleasure  to  me,  than  if  you  were  to  describe 
the  most  triumphant  feast  that  had  ever  been 
celebrated." — "  To  begin  then,  good  Socrates, 
when  we  were  well  enough  acquainted,  and 
were  so  familiar  that  we  began  to  converse 
freely  with  one  another,  I  asked  her  for  what 
reason  she  thought  I  had  taken  her  to  be  my 
wife,  that  it  was  not  purely  to  make  her  a 
partner  of  my  bed,  for  that  she  knew  I  had 
women  enough  already  at  my  command ;  but 
the  reason  why  her  father  and  mother  had  con- 
sented she  should  be  mine,  was  because  we 
concluded  her  a  proper  person  to  be  a  part- 
ner in  my  house  and  children :  for  this  end 
I  informed  her  it  was,  that  I  chose  her  before 
all  other  women;  and  with  the  same  regard 
her  father  and  mother  chose  me  for  a  hus- 
band :  and  if  we  should  be  so  much  favoured 
by  the  gods  that  she  should  bring  me  children, 
it  would  be  our  business  jointly  to  consult 
about  their  education,  and  how  to  bring  them 
up  in  the  virtues  becoming  mankind  ;  for  then 
we  may  expect  them  to  be  profitable  to  us,  to 
defend  us,  and  comfort  us  in  our  old  age.  I 
further  added,  that  our  house  was  now  common 
to  us  both,  as  well  as  our  estates ;  for  all  that 
I  had  I  delivered  into  her  care,  and  the  same 
she  did  likewise  on  her  part  to  me ;  and  like- 
wise that  all  these  goods  were  to  be  employed 
to  the  advantage  of  us  both,  without  upbraiding 
one  or  the  other,  which  of  the  two  had  brought 
the  greatest  fortune ;  but  let  our  study  be,  who 
shall  contribute  most  to  the  improvement  of 
the  fortunes  we  have  brought  together ;  and 
accordingly  wear  the  honour  they  may  gain  by 
their  good  management 

"  To  this,  good  Socrates,  my  wife  replied, 
<  How  can  I  help  you  in  this  ?  or  wherein  can 
the  little  power  I  have  do  you  any  good  ?  for 
my  mother  told  me,  both  my  fortune,  as  well 
as  yours,  was  wholly  st  your  command,  and 
that  it  must  be  my  chief  care  to  live  virtuously 
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and  ■t*rty.'— <  Till"  i"  tnic,  good  wife,'  an- 
aasemd  lacboinachui,  '  but  ii  in  the  p«tt  of  a 
sober  busbsnd  arid  virtuous  wife  to  join  U  theii 
care,  not  unly  to  prater™  the  fortune  they  are 
pUMcwrJ  of,  hut  ta  contribute  equally  to  im- 
prove ii.' —  And  whit  do  you  hi  in  me," 
will  the  wife  of  lac  horns  cbua,  '  thai  you  be- 
!ic\r  nir  capable  or  iiKsigtinc  in   the  improve- 

(ood  wife.'  said  lachomechu*,  '  to  do  those 
things  which  arc  acceptable  to  the  gad*,  and 
ate  appointed  by  the  l«w  for  you  lo  do.' — 
'And  wbit  tliingi  a"'  (how,  dear  husband  V 
•aid  the  wife  of  lachomachua.  -They  are 
thing*.'  replied  he,  ■  which  are  of  no  email 
riHH-i  r ii .  unless  you  think  that  the  bee  which 
rtmsiiis  always  in  the  hive,  is  unemployed  :  it 
it  her  pan  to  oversee  ihr  bees  tint  work  in  the 
hire,  while  llio  others  ate  »broad  to  gather  wai 
and  hemiiy  i  and  it  ii,  in  my  opinion,  a  great 
favour  of  the  goda  lo  give  us  such  lively  ei- 
■mpli-a,  by  such  little  creatures,  of  our  duty  lo 
sasial  one  another  in  the  good  ordering  of 
ihun,- ;  lor,  by  tb<i  example  of  the  bees,  a 
huabind  and  wife  nUJ  see  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing concerned  together  towards  the  promoting, 
and  advancing  of  their  tttnclt:  and  this 
between  the  man  and  woman  is  no  less  neces- 
sary lo  prevent  the  decay  and  loss  of  mankind, 
by  producing  children  which  may  help  lo  com- 
fort and  nourish  their  parents  in  their  old  age. 
ft  is  ordained  also  for  some  creature*  lo  live  in 
houses,  while  il   is   aa  necessary  for  others  to 


hug  and  undrrcoiDi  the  harsher  nna*;l 
tint  it  Burma  •«  if  nature  haul  *rm>tiiil»i  iiaa 
look  after  the  alfaira  wiilinut  doom  IV  ansst 
being  also  lo  nun*  arid  bring  Bp  dtiWIrscs*' 
ii  naturally  of  a  more  soft  sJMs  teuori  ts*at 
than  lh»  man ;  and  it  aveana  likrwur  (bat  as- 
lure  has  (riven  iho  Human  a  ftaatar  ■kn/ 
j.  alousy  and  teat  than  la  the  ssbb,  Oil  as 
may  be  mote 
thislffja  which 
it  .rcina  likely.  Ilia!  the  man  ■■  nuurslly  as* 
more  hardy  snd  bottl  tbiui  the  •>•■■»&,  svaa* 
Ilia  huniiirin  is  alinml  in  all  si— saw  ilalW 
Le  iimv  di'lriid  himself  almost  all  Msaafti  sst 
amidt nil.  But  becaoesv  bosh  lb*  nun  sat  * 
woman  are  to  be  i.-cr  ilirr  for  bothehest  •far 
tages,  tlit  man  to  Ualbrt  his  aiifcetawv  bet 
abroad,  and  Ihr  nonisii  m  maneae  and  las*** 
it  at  home,  they  are  iiulins-ranlly  vniLrwsatssl 
memory  and  dihgeocB.  (t  ia  suluml  aka  a 
I  mill  to  refrain  from  nidi  liiino  as  ma  k 
itiem  harm,  and  likcwiw  (bar  are  Basra*) 
given  to  improve  in  tnrcrj  thing  they  stair. b 
practice  and  eipehraiw ;  bol  aa  they  t«  M 
equally  perferl  in  ill  itunir*,  the*  he«vii*ejei 
'  ■  eaabwataar.  fa  aaa. 
lbu»  unsba.«la>  Hi 
one  has  occasion  f-v  U  •upphed  by  aVaaaC- 
therefore,  good  wife,  atariae;  tbja  i"  "kal  6» 
gods  hare  ordained  for  o*,  Lm  ua  anas' ml  T 
the  utmost  of  oor  power.,  ta  bebai*  aaswln* 
in  our  several  stations  u 
our  fortuus  :    and  lb*   U 
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wife  of  Ischomachus,  «  that  I  may  follow  the 
example  of  that  which  you  so  much  recommend 
to  me,  for  it  seems  you  have  not  yet  rally  ex- 
plained it  1  — *  The  mistress  bee,'  replied  Ischo- 
machus, <  keeps  always  in  the  hive,  taking  care 
that  all  the  bees,  which  are  in  the  hive  with  her, 
are  duly  employed  in  their  several  occupations ; 
and  those  whose  business  lies  abroad,  she  sends 
oat  to  their  several  works.  These  bees,  when 
they  bring  home  their  burthen,  she  receives, 
and  appoints  them  to  lay  up  their  harvest,  till 
there  is  occasion  to  use  it,  and  in  a  proper  sea- 
son dispenses  it  among  those  of  her  colony,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  offices.  The  bees  who 
stay  at  home,  she  employs  in  disposing  and  or- 
dering the  combs,  with  a  neatness  and  regular- 
ity becoming  the  nicest  observation  and  great* 
est  prudence.  She  takes  care  likewise  of  the 
young  bees,  that  they  are  well  nourished,  and 
educated  to  the  business  that  belongs  to  them ; 
end  when  they  are  come  to  such  perfection 
that  they  are  able  to  go  abroad  and  work  for 
their  living,  she  sends  them  forth  under  the 
direction  of  a  proper  leader.'— <  And  is  this  my 
business,  dear  Ischomacbus  V  said  his  wife. 
— 'This  example,  good  wife,'  replied  Ischo- 
machus,  <  is  what  I  give  you  as  a  lesson  worthy 
your  practice :  your  case  requires  your  presence 
at  home,  to  send  abroad  the  servants  whose 
business  lies  abroad,  and  to  direct  those  whose 
business  is  in  the  house.  You  must  receive 
the  goods  that  are  brought  into  the  house,  and 
distribute  such  a  part  of  them  as  you  think  ne- 
cessary for  the  use  of  the  family,  and  see  that 
the  rest  be  laid  up  till  there  be  occasion  for  it ; 
and  especially  avoid  the  extravagance  of  using 
that  in  a  month  which  is  appointed  for  twelve 
months'  service.  When  the  wool  is  brought 
home,  observe  that  it  be  carded  and  spun  for 
weaving  into  cloth :  and  particularly  take  care 
that  the  corn,  which  is  brought  in,  be  not  laid 
tip  in  such  a  manner  that  it  grow  musty  and  un- 
fit for  use.  But,  above  all,  that  which  will 
gain  you  the  greatest  love  and  affection  from 
your  servants,  is  to  help  them  when  they  are 
-visited  with  sickness,  and  that  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power.'  Upon  which  his  wife  readily 
answered,  <  That  is  surely  an  act  of  charity, 
and  becoming  every  mistress  of  good  nature ; 
for,  I  suppose,  we  cannot  oblige  people  more 
than  to  help  them  when  they  are  sick:  this 
will  surely  engage  the  love  of  our  servants  to 
us,  and  make  them  doubly  diligent  upon  every 
occasion.* — This  answer,  Socrates,"  said  Is- 


comachus,  «  was  to  me  an  argument  of  a  good 
and  honest  wife ;  and  I  replied  to  her,  *  That 
by  reason  of  the  good  care  and  tenderness  of 
the  mistress  bee,  all  the  rest  of  the  hive  are  so 
affectionate  to  her,  that  whenever  she  is  dis- 
posed to  go  abroad,  the  whole  colony  belonging; 
to  her,  accompany,  and  attend  upon  her.' — To 
this  the  wife  replied :  <  Dear  Ischomachus,  tell 
me  sincerely,  is  not  the  business  of  the  mis- 
tress bee,  you  tell  me  o£  rather  what  you  ought 
to  do,  than  myself;  or  have  you  not  a  share  in 
it?  For  my  keeping  at  home  and  directing 
my  servants,  will  be  of  little  account,  unless 
you  send  home  such  provisions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  employ  us.'— *  And  my  providence,' 
answered  Ischomachus,  <  would  be  of  little  use 
unless  there  is  one  at  home  who  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive and  take  care  of  those  goods  that  I  send 
in.  Have  you  not  observed,'  said  Ischomachus, 
<  what  pity  people  show  to  those  who  are  pu- 
nished by  pouring  water  into  sieves  till  they  are 
full  1  The  occasion  of  pity  is,  because  those 
people  labour  in  -vain.' — •  I  esteem  these  peo- 
ple,' said  the  wife  of  Ischomachus,  <  to  be  truly 
miserable,  who  have  no  benefit  from  their 
labours,'—*  Suppose,  dear  wife,'  replied  Ischo- 
machus, <  you  take  into  your  service  one  who 
can  neither  card  nor  spin,  and  you  teach  her  to 
do  those  works,  will  it  not  be  an  honour  to 
you  ?  Or  if  you  take  a  servant  which  is  neg- 
ligent, or  does  not  understand  how  to  do  her 
business,  or  has  been  subject  to  pilfering,  and 
you  make  her  diligent,  and  instruct  her  in  the 
manners  of  a  good  servant,  and  teach  her 
honesty,  will  not  you  rejoice  in  your  success  ? 
and  will  you  not  be  pleased  with  your  action  1 
So  again,  when  you  see  your  servants  sober  and 
discreet,  you  should  encourage  them  and  show 
them  favour ;  but  as  for  those  who  are  incor- 
rigible and  will  not  follow  your  directions,  or 
prove  larcenaries,  you  must  punish  them.  Con- 
sider, how  laudable  it  will  be  for  you  to  excel 
others  in  the  well-ordering  your  house;  be 
therefore  diligent,  virtuous,  and  modest,  and 
give  your  necessary  attendance  on  me,  your 
children,  and  your  house,  and  your  name  shall 
be  honourably  esteemed,  even  after  your  death  ; 
for  it  is  not  the  beauty  of  your  face  and  shape, » 
but  your  virtue  and  goodness,  which  will  bring  I 
you  honour  and  esteem,  which  will  last  for  I 
ever.' — After  this  manner,  good  8ocrates," 
cried  Ischomachus,  "  I  first  discoursed  with  my 
wife  concerning  her  duty  and  care  of  my 
house." 
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VIII.    "  And   did   you   perceive,"  sold    So- 
ml'-.  "  that  she  improved  bj  what  you  teughl 
herl" — •'  Yes,"  replied  Ischomartliie,"  she  waa 
u  eilit'iii'ly  diligent  lo  learn  and  pTaetiee  what 
wan  wide!  her  cats,  as  ono  of  her  tender  jean 
could  be,  who  knew  nnllling  of  hcl  doty  before. 
Once  I  uw  her  under  o  great  concern,  because 
she  eould  not  readily  find  a  parod  which  I  had 
brought    home ;   but    when    I    perceived    her 
grieved,  I  bid  hor  take  no  further  thought  about 
il,  for  it  was  time  enough  to  grieve  when  we 
wanted  a  thing  which  we  could  not  purchase, 
but  this  was  not  our  ease ;  and  oven  though 
whal  I  atked  for  was  then  out  of  the  way,  it 
•u  not  her  fault,   because  I  had  not  yet  ap- 
pointed   proper  plsrca   or   repositories   for   thf 
snve-rsl  things  that  belonged  lo  the  house ;  but 
that  I  would  take  care  lo  do  it,  that  she  mi] 
put  every  thing  in  proper  order,   allotting 
every  particular  thing  its  place,  where  il  mi 
be    found    when    thero    was    occasion    for 
'There  is  nothing,  dear   wife,'    aaid  Ischoma- 
chua, »  which  it  more  commendable  or  pri 
ble  lo  mankind,  than  to  preserve  good  ordi 

"  •  In  comedies  and  other  plays,  where  many 
people  are  required    lo   net  their  parts,  if  thi 

fancy  led  them  to,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
auch  con  (mi  on  aa  would  disgust  the  audience 
but,  when  every  j-erson  has  bis  port  perfect, 
nnd  the   scenes  are  regularly  performed,  it 


makes 


Thl        ' 


¥  their  ■ni'my  in  goal  order,  what  aa  Br 
t|*Yl  hutdsatrucbocil  Ilul  an  iraytm 
ijj  in  good  order,  bow  sjlohsnaa  a  «i*4  ■*■  , 
their  friends,  and  bow  ternldc  la  thru  luam 
How  delightful  il  is  Id  see  lie  Lnlwirv  At— 
op  and  siertislne.  in  good  osdar.  nr  miirttsj 
with  n>  much  cisctiieaa  arid  ruaTi-lanri.CuiOa 
wholt  bcHy  move*  like  one  wan  *  [low  t£w 
I>1"  it  Ibis  to  their  [risnds  I  And  to  iosn« 
in  army  drswri  up  in  a  line  of  hxttla,  adlta 
eiplined,  and  ad  mucins;  in  gooda*W,Wr**a 
iheii  enemies  mumn  to  fear  thin!  Or  «** 
nnkts  •  galley,  well- furnished  with  rsac,  * 
Leirible.  to  the  enemy,  sad  Ki  fUstsnl  isjk 
In  their  friend",  but  tneiuie  of  its  swift  fsss# 
upon  the  water*  I  And  what  is  ths  mi 
that  ths  men  within  it  do  Del  hinder  em  » 
other,  but  that  they  ait  in  order,  Bass  star 
<igrn  in  nrdsr,  lis  dawn  in  order,  rise  sj  it 
Liid.ii,  and  handle  time  :isrs  in  order. 

•'  ■  A*  for  confusion  and  disorder,  I  na  on 
pars  it  to  nothing  IsrtWt,  than  If  a  uiuj— 
-hould  pal  logethra  m  una  bop,  osu,  asssv 
barley,  and  pease,  and  tsturn  be  tssl  lenskaU 
use  any  one  of  them,  be  must  an  oUosas  » 
pick  out  that  sort  (Tain  by  grain.  Wfasaaaaa, 
good  Wife,  by  all  moans  avoid  i  if—'  s  s> 
much  i"  possible,  and  study  irood  avow  i»  rsvy 
thing,  for  it  will  bs  both  pfawnnt  sad  wsS-M. 
to  you.  Every  thing  thsm,  a*  ;«■  tataj*. 
■ion  for  it,  will  lx>  nrady  at  hand  ■»  aw  • 
vou  pl«a«f,  and  what  I  l 
,1    lie.  In   seat-    1st 
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good  order  that  I  ever  met  with  :  and,  especi- 
ally, it  wis  surprising  to  observe  the  vast  num- 
ber of  implements,  which  were  necessary  for 
the  management  of  such  a  small  vessel. 

"  What  numbers  of  oars,  stretchers,  ship- 
hooks,  and  spikes,  were  there  for  bringing  the 
ship  in  and  out  of  the  harbour !  What  num- 
bers of  shrowds,  cables,  halsers,  ropes,  and 
other  tackling,  for  the  guiding  of  the  ship! 
With  how  many  engines  of  war  was  it  armed 
for  its  defence !  What  variety  and  what  num- 
bers of  arms,  for  the  men  to  use  in  time  of 
battle!  What  a  vast  quantity  of  provisions 
were  there  for  the  sustenance  and  support  of 
the  sailors !  And,  besides  all  these,  the  load- 
ing of  the  ship  was  of  great  bulk,  and  so  rich, 
that  the  very  freight  of  it  would  gain  enough 
to  satisfy  the  captain  and  his  people  for  their 
voyage:  and  all  these  were  stowed  so  neatly 
together,  that  a  far  larger  place  would  not  have 
contained  them,  if  they  had  been  removed. 
Here,  I  took  notice,  the  good  order  and  dispo- 
sition of  every  thing  was  so  strictly  observed, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  mate- 
rials the  ship  contained,  there  was  not  any  thing 
on  board  which  the  sailors  could  not  find  in  an 
instant;  nor  was  the  captain  himself  less  ac- 
quainted with  these  particulars  than  his  sailors ; 
he  was  as  ready  in  them,  as  a  man  of  learning 
would  be  to  know  the  letters  that  composed 
the  name  Socrates,  and  how  they  stand  in  that 
name.  Nor  did  he  only  know  the  proper 
places  for  every  thing  on  board  his  ship ;  but, 
while  he  stood  upon  the  deck,  he  was  consider- 
ing with  himself  what  things  might  be  wanting 
in  his  voyage,  what  things  wanted  repair,  and 
what  length  of  time  his  provisions  and  necessa- 
ries would  last :  for,  as  he  observed  to  me,  it 
is  no  proper  time,  when  a  storm  comes  upon 
us,  to  have  the  necessary  implements  to  seek, 
or  to  be  out  of  repair,  or  to  want  them  on 
board ;  for  the  gods  are  never  favourable  to 
those  who  are  negligent  or  lazy ;  and  it  is  their 
goodness  that  they  do  not  destroy  us  when  we 
are  diligent.  When  I  had  observed  the  good 
order  which  was  here  practised,  I  informed  my 
wife  of  it;  at  the  "same  time  admonishing  her 
to  observe  the  great  difficulty  there  must  needs 
be  to  keep  up  such  a  regular  decorum  on  board 
a  ship,  where  there  were  such  numerous  varie- 
ties of  materials,  and  such  little  space  to  lay 
them  in :  « But  how  much  easier,  good  wife,' 
said  Ischomachus,  <  will  it  be  for  us,  who  have 
large  and  convenient  storehouses  for  every  thing 


to  its  degree,  to  keep  a  good  decorum  anal 
order,  than  for  those  people  on  board  a  ship, 
who  yet  are  bound  to  remember  where,  and 
how  every  thing  is  distributed  in  the  midst  of 
a  storm  at  sea  ?  But  we  have  none  of  these 
dangers  to  disturb  and  distract  our  thoughts 
from  the  care  of  our  business;  therefore  we 
should  deserve  the  greatest  shame,  and  be  in- 
excusable, if  we  were  not  diligent  enough  to 
preserve  as  good  order  in  our  family  as  they  do 
on  board  their  vessel.  But  we  have  already 
said  enough,'  continued  Ischomachus,  'con- 
cerning the  necessity  and  advantage  of  good 
order;  nor  is  it  less  agreeable  to  see  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  dress,  or  wearing  apparel, 
laid  carefully  up  in  the  wardrobe ;  the  things 
belonging  to  the  kitchen,  let  them  be  there ; 
and  so  those  belonging  to  the  dairy,  likewise  in 
the  dairy ;  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  which 
regards  any  kind  of  office  belonging  to  the 
house,  let  it  be  neatly  kept  and  laid  up  in  its 
proper  office.  And  this  is  reputable  both  to 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house ;  and  no 
one  will  ridicule  such  good  management,  but 
those  who  are  laughed  at  for  their  own  ill  man- 
agement This,  good  wife/  said  Ischomachus, 
'  you  may  be  sensible  of  at  an  easy  rate,  with 
little  trouble.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  find 
out  a  steward,  who  will  soon  learn  from  you  the 
proper  places  or  repositories  for  every  thing 
which  belongs  to  the  house ;  for  in  the  city 
there  is  a  thousand  times  more  variety  of  things 
than  ever  we  shall  have  occasion  for ;  and  yet 
if  we  want  any  thing,  and  send  a  servant  to 
buy  it  for  us,  he  will  readily  go  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  had,  from  the  good  disposition 
of  things  in  the  several  shops  which  are  prop- 
er for  them,  and  from  the  remembrance  he 
will  have  of  observing  them  in  such  and  such 
places.  There  can  be  no  other  reason  for  this, 
than  the  disposing  every  thing  in  the  market  or 
city  in  its  proper  place,  as  all  kinds  of  fowls  at 
the  poulterers',  all  sorts  of  fish  at  the  fish- 
mongers', and  the  like  of  other  things  which 
have  places  determined  for  them ;  but  if  we  go 
about  to  seek  a  man  who  at  the  same  time  is 
seeking  us,  how  shall  we  find  one  another, 
unless  we  have  beforehand  appointed  a  meet 
ing  place  1  Then,  as  for  setting  our  household 
goods  in  order,  I  spoke  to  her  in  the  following 
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manner.  — 


IX.  «  But  tell  me,  good  Ischomachus,"  said 
Socrates,  «  did  your  wife  understand  and  prac- 
tise what  you  taught  her?"— «8he 
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I  IM,  both  by  words  anil 

L she  agreed  to  what  J 

i  ■  ■!■  1:1.111  it   method  and  good 

order  mould  lake  oli  »u  great  a  ahare  of  her 
trouble ;  abe  rejoiced  lo  think  ahe  should  bo 
delivered  from  the  perpleied  stale  ahe  was  in 
before,  and  desired  thai  I  would  not  delay  putting 
my  promise  In  practice  at  soon  bh  possible, 
that  she  might  reap  the  fruits  of  it." — "  And 
how  did  you  proceed,  good  lachomachus  }" 
■aid  Socrates,  "  I  answered  her,"  said  Iscbo- 
joachus,  "  in  such  a  manner   that  ahe  might 

learn  first  what  ■  house  woa  propel        

for;  that  it  was  not  ordained  to  Ih        od 
curiam  paintings  or  carvings,  or  bqcu  unneci 
sary  decorations ;  but  that  the  bouse  should 
built  with  duo  consideration,  anil  for  the  co 
leniency  of  the  inhabitants;  and  as  a  prop 
repository  for  those  necessaries  which  proper 
belong  to  a  family,  and,  in  tome  measured: 
reels   us  to    the  proper    places  wherein  ever 
particular  ought  to  be  placed  I  the  most  privet 
and  strongest  room  hi  the  house  seems  to  dt 
rosin]  the  money,  jewel*,  and  those  other  thing- 
Hut  are  rich  and  valuable ;  the  dry  places  ei- 
peet  the  corn  ;  the  cooler  part*  are  the  most 
convenient  for  the  nine;  and  the  more  light- 
some and  oiiy  part  of  the  house  for  such  thing:: 
as  require  such  a  situation.      I  showcJ  licr  like- 
wise," continued  Ischomachus,  "  which   were 


her  richest  habit*  by 
which  were  in  more 
selves.  Next  lo  these 
robe  for  the  master's  clothe* 


use  by  tba» 
led  await 

part  far  a* 
he  nasi  it 

war,  and  another  for  his  wearing  apparel,  ts  k 
used  upon  common  occasions:  after  time, n 
directed  places  lor  the  instruments  which  be- 
long to  spinning,  and  for  the  bakehouse,  tbs 
kitchen,  and  the  baths  |  and   took  can,  in  lit 
;i]i|k,h.[;ii.'!iI    of  all    these    things,  to  mtis  i 
division  between  those   things  which  are  neat 
„„ — ly  required  to  be  in  use,  and  such  u 
do      'in  use  now  and    then :  nre    hi*-™ 
il  thoso  things  which  were  for  a  uumtb'i 
from  those  which  were  lo  nnt  twrltv 
;  for  by  this  means  we  might  kiuiw  tbs 
>w  uur  stock  is  employed.     Warn  in 
e  this,  we  instructed    every  Krrint  re- 
ly where  every  thing   belonging  to  hii 
ighl  be  foond.  and  directed  them  csrs- 
■   h,  observe,  that   every    implement  under 
'  care  should  be  put  into  the  same  pises 
-acre  they  took  it  from,  when   they  bad  dose 
using  it ;    and  as  for  such  things  as  are  bit 
seldom  required  to  be   used,  either  upon  Icsu- 
or  upon  the  reception  of  strangers:  those 


the  most  D 
dining-roon 


t  they  might  be  cool  in  sum 
winter;  and  also,  that  as  thi 
front  of  the  house  stood  to  the  south,  it   hn< 


viiiitnei'  . 


immcr  it  rejoiced  more  in  the  shade,  than  it 
Could  do  in  any  other  situation.  Then,"  said 
Ischomachus,  ■■  I  appointed  the  bed-chambers, 
the  nursery,  and  apartments  for  the  women, 
divided  from  the  men's  lodging,  that  no  incon- 
veniency  might  happen  by  their  meeting  with- 
out our  consent  or  approbation  ;  for  those  who 
behave  themselves  well,  and  we  allow  to  come 
together  to  buve  children,  they  will  love  as  the 
better  for  it ;  bat  those,  who  through  subtilty 
Will  endeavour  lo  gain  their  ends  with  any  of 
the  women  without  our  consent,  will  he  always 
contriving  and  practising  ways  to  ourdisadvan- 
tage.  to  compass  or  carry  on  their  lewd  designs. 
When  we  were  come  thus  for,"  proceeded  lacho- 
machus,  "  we  began  to  set  our  goods  in  order. 
In  the  first  place,  we  assorted  all  the  materials 
belonging  to  sacrifices:  after  that,  my  wifo's 
apparel  was  assigned   to  their  proper  places; 


e  delivered  ir 


e  of  a  dL« 


.unre  ;  and  when 


we  had  made  an  account  with  her  of  the  goods 
delivered  into  her  care,  and  taken  it  in  wrihnf, 
we  directed  her  to  deliver  them  out  to  tbwe 
under  her,  a*  ahe  saw  proper  occasions,  and  be 
careful  to  remember  who  were  the  persons  IJ 
which  she  delivered  every  particular  ;  and  that 
upon  receiving  again  the  things  which  she  had 
delivered  out,  they  should  be  every  out  hud  db 
in  their  proper  place.  In  the  neit  plan,  ws 
chose  a  discreet,  sober,  and  judicious  vranin 
to  be  our  storekeeper,  or  housekeeper,  one  whs 
had  a  good  memory,  and  woa  diligent  enonja 
to  avoid  faults,  studying  our  pleasure  and  sahs- 
faetion  in  all  her  business,  and  endeavounng  ts 
gain  our  esteem,  which  we  always  signified  by 
presents,  by  which  means  we  gained  her  low 
and  friendship  for  us;  to  that,  whenever  we  bid 
occasion  to  rejoice,  we  made  her  partaker  of 
our  mirth  ;  or  if  any  accident  happened  wind, 
brought  sorrow  with  it,  we  made  her  acquainted 
with  that  likewise,  and  consulted  her  in  it; 
this  made  her  bend  her  mind  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  fortunes.  We  instructed  her  U 
show  mora  esteem  for  those  servants  in  to* 
house   whom  she   fiiund   were    descrvinc  of 
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favour,  than  the  others  who  neglected  their 
duty ;  for  we  took  care  to  observe  to  her,  that 
those  who  did  well  were  worthy  reward  in  the 
world;  while  those  who  were  deceitful  and 
evil-minded,  were  rejected  of  the  people.  And 
then,  good  8ocrates,"  said  Ischomachus,  <•  I 
let  my  wife  know  that  all  this  would  be  of 
little  effect,  unless  she  was  careful  to  observe 
that  every  thing  was  preserved  in  the  good  or- 
der we  had  placed  it :  for  in  cities,  and  in  other 
government*  that  are  well  ordered,  it  is  not 
enough  to  make  good  laws  for  their  conduct, 
unless  there  are  proper  officers  appointed  to  see 
them  put  in  execution,  either  to  reward  those 
who  deserve  wen,  or  punish  the  malefactors. 
«  This,  dear  wife,  I  chiefly  recommend  to  you,' 
continued  Ischomachus,  <  that  you  may  look 
upon  yourself  as  the  principal  overseer  of  the 
laws  within  our  house.'  And  I  informed  her 
also,  that  it  was  within  her  jurisdiction  to  over- 
look, at  her  own  pleasure,  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  house,  as  a  governor  of  a  garrison 
inspects  into  the  condition  of  his  soldiers,  or 
as  the  Senate  of  Athens  review  the  men  of 
arms,  and  the  condition  of  their  horses ;  that 
she  had  as  great  power  as  a  queen  in  her  own 
boose,  to  distribute  rewards  to  the  virtuous  and 
diligent,  and  punish  those  servants  who  deserved 
it.  But  I  further  desired  her,  not  to  be  dis- 
•  pleased,  if  I  intrusted  her  with  more  things, 
and  more  business,  than  I  had  done  any  of  our 
servants;  telling  her  at  the  same  time,  that 
such  as  were  covenant-servants  have  no  more 
goods  under  their  care  and  trust,  than  are  de- 
livered to  them  for  the  use  of  the  family  ;  and 
none  of  those  goods  may  be  employed  to  their 
own  use,  without  the  master's  or  mistress's 
consent :  for  whoever  is  master  or  mistress  of 
the  house,  has  the  rule  of  all  that  is  within  it, 
and  has  the  power  of  using  any  thing  at  their 
pleasure ;  so  that  those  who  have  the  most 
profit  vy  goods,  have  the  most  loss  by  them,  if 
they  perish  or  are  destroyed.  80  it  is  there- 
fore the  interest  of  them  that  have  possessions, 
to  be  diligent  in  the  preservation  of  them." — 
•  Then,"  said  Socrates,  <«  tell  me,  good  Ischo- 
machus, how  did  your  wife  receive  this  lesson  ?" 
— u  My  wife,"  replied  Ischomachus,  «  received 
it  like  a  woman  ready  to  learn  and  practise 
what  might  be  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
qs  both,  and  seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  instruc- 
tions I  gave  her."  <  It  would  have  been  a 
great  grief  to  me,'  said  she,  *  if,  instead  of  those 
good  rules  you  instruct  me  in,  for  tho  welfare 
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of  our  house,  you  had  directed  me  to  have  no 
regard  to  the  possessions  I  am  endowed  with ; 
for  as  it  is  natural  for  a  good  woman  to  be 
careful  and  diligent  about  her  own  children, 
rather  than  have  a  disregard  for  them ;  so  it  is 
no  less  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  a  woman, 
who  has  any  share  of  sense,  to  look  after  the 
affairs  of  her  family,  rather  than  neglect  them." 
X.  «  When  I  heard,"  continued  Socrates), 
"  the  answer  which  the  wife  of  Ischomachus 
gave  him,  I  could  not  help  admiring  her  wis- 
dom."— "  But  I  shall  tell  you  yet  much  more 
of  her  good  understanding,"  said  Ischomachus : 
"  there  was  not  one  thing  I  recommended  to  her, 
but  she  was  as  ready  to  practise  it,  as  I  was 
willing  she  should  go  about  iu"-»-"  Go  on,  I 
pray  you,  good  Ischomachus,"  said  Socrates, 
«  for  it  is  far  more  delightful  to  hear  the  vir- 
tues of  a  good  woman  described,  than  if  the 
famous  painter  Zeuxis  was  to  show  me  the 
portrait  of  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world." — 
"  Then,"  continued  Ischomachus,  « I  remem- 
ber, on  a  particular  day,  she  had  painted  her 
face  with  a  certain  cosmetic,  attempting  to 
make  her  skin  look  fairer  than  it  was ;  and 
with  another  mixture  had  endeavoured  to  in- 
crease the  natural  bloom  of  her  cheeks ;  and 
also  bad  pot  on  higher  shoes  than  ordinary,  to 
make  her  look  taller  than  she  naturally  was. 
When  I  perceived  this,"  said  Ischomachus,  « I 
saluted  her  in  the  following  manner :  <  Tell 
me,  good  wife,  which  would  make  me  the 
most  acceptable  in  your  eyes,  to  deal  sincerely 
by  you,  in  delivering  into  your  possession  those 
things  which  are  really  my  own,  without  making 
more  of  my  estate  than  it  is ;  or  for  me  to  de- 
ceive you,  by  producing  a  thousand  falsities 
which  have  nothing  in  them  :  giving  you  chains 
of  brass,  instead  of  gold,  false  jewels,  false 
money,  and  false  purple,  instead  of  that  which 
is  true  and  genuine  V  To  which  she  presently 
replied :  «  May  the  gods  forbid  that  you  should 
be  such  a  man  !  for,  should  you  harbour  such 
deceit  in  your  heart,  I  should  never  love  you.9 
— *  I  tell  you  then,  dear  wife,'  replied  Ischo- 
machus, <  we  are  come  together  to  love  one 
another,  and  to  delight  in  each  other's  per- 
fections :  do  you  think  I  should  be  the  more 
agreeable  to  you  in  my  person,  or  should  yon 
love  me  the  better,  if  I  was  to  put  a  false  lustre 
upon  myself,  that  I  might  appear  better  com- 
plex ion  ed,  more  fair  in  body,  or  more  man- 
ly than  what  nature  has  made  me ;  or  that  I 
!  should  paint  and  anoint  my  face,  when  yon 
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receive  me  to  your  srma,  end  give  you  this 
deceit  instead  of  my  natural  person  f— » Sole- 
ly, dear  Ischomachua/  reptied  his  wife,  «  your 
own  person,  in  its  natural  perfections,  is 
preferable  to  all  the  paints  and  oinUnaots 
you  canusetosetitoffjnorcenellthe 
Aft  you  might  naa  he  comparable  to  yoor  na- 
tural appearance.'-- « Behove  than,  good  wife,' 
said  Ischomaehus, « that  I  have  the  aame  ab- 
horrence of  false  lnatra  that  yon  haw:  aan 
there  be  any  thing  mora  complete  in  nature 
than  yourself!  or  would  there  be  any  thing  less 
engaging  to  me  than  that  yon  should  oat  any 
memos  to  hide  or  destroy  those  perfections  in 
yon  which  I  so  much  admire  1  The  God  of 
nature  has  appointed  beauties  in  ail  creatures, 
•s  well  in  the  field  as  among  the  human  race ; 
the  magnificence  of  the  mala  to  be  admired  by 
the  female,  and  the  tender  and  curious  textase 
of  the  female  to  be  admired  by  the  mala.  It 
is  natural  for  the  creatures  in  the  field  to  dis- 
tinguish one  anothsr  by  the  purity  of  their 
beauties;  there  is  no  deceit,  there  is  no  oor- 
ngption :  so  the  men  always  admire  that  body 
which  is  most  pure,  or  the  least  deformed  by 
art  8uch  wiles  and  deceits  may,  perhaps, 
deceive  strangers,  because  they  will  not  have 
opportunities  of  discovering  and  laughing  et 
them ;  but  if  such  things  should  be  practised 
between  those  who  are  daily  conversant  with 
one  another,  how  soon  will  the  imposition  be 
discovered !  how  soon  wiH  they  be  ridiculed ! 
For  these  deceits  appear  at  the  rising  out  of 
bed,  and  from  that  time  till  the  persons  have 
had  opportunity  of  renewing  them  ;  as  well  as 
when  they  sweat,  when  they  shed  tears,  when 
they  wash,  and  when  they  bathe  themselves.' 

"What  answer,  good  Ischomachus,"  said 
8ocrates,  «  did  your  wife  give  you  to  this  lec- 
ture V'—"  The  best  that  could  be,"  replied 
Ischomachus,  « for  she  haa  never  since  at- 
tempted any  of  these  false  glosses,  but  has 
constantly  appeared  in  her  natural  beauties, 
and  repeated  her  solicitations  to  me  to  instruct 
her,  if  there  was  any  natural  means  of  assist- 
ing them.  I  then  directed  her  that  she  .should 
not  sit  too  much,  but  exercise  herself  about 
the  house  as  a  mistress,  to  examine  how  her 
eeveral  works  went  forward  ;  sometimes  to  go 
among  the  spinners  or  weavers,  to  see  that 
they  did  their  duty,  and  to  instruct  those  who 
were  ignorant,  and  encourage  the  most  deserv- 
ing among  them;  sometimes  to  look  into  the 
bake-house,  to  see  the  neatneas  and  order  of 
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the  wonts*  that  Mkn 
visit  bar  hosjsskssjusi,  as 
the  yam,  or   other 
brought  into  bar  sharps:  an*) 
to  take  a  turn  shorn 
every  thing  is  disposed  in  its 
This  method,  I  sups 
«« would  be  a  means  of  giving  her  a  ■  ■■■had 
axeroee,  and  at  ths  same  tea  of  leading  hat 
to  that  hosinsss  which  would  bo  Bar  her  si- 
vantage,  in  benefiting  aw  fattono.     I  aha 
told  her,  the  exeroiss  of  bolting,  basing,  sad 
looking  after  ths  furniture  of  hor  awns*  H 
brush  it  and  keep  it  dean,  whan  aha 
something  to  do,  would  ha 
help  to  employ  her ;.  for  I 
ercieeto  her  sss  great  ban  alt:  'for 
said  Tsrhoinachna„ '  will 
to  yoor  meat,  and  by  that 
mom  healthful,  and  add,  if 
bloom  of  your  beauty  x  and 
paarsnes  of  the  mist 
and  hor  rcadiaeae  to  oat  her  hand  to 
encourage  thorn  to  follow  bar 
good  example  does  mora  than  all  ths 
sion  that  can  be  used.    Those  who  stat>  as» 
thing  but  their  drees,  may  indeed  he  ortsrassJ 
by  those  who  understand  nothing  eiss;  bat 
the  outside  appearance  ia  deceitful.    And  now, 
good  Socrates,  I  have  a  wife  who  lives  ap  ts 
the  rules  given  her." 

XL  «  Then,"  eaid  Socrates,  good  Iechom* 
chus,  you  have  fully  satisfied  mo  concerning  tat 
duty  of  a  wife,  as  well  aa  of  your  whVa  goal 
behaviour,  and  your  own  management.  1  bar, 
now  you  will  acquaint  me,  good  Ischomachas," 
continued  8ocratee,  "  what  method  it  is  that 
you  have  taken  on  your  part  towards  ths 
management  of  your  fortune,  and  espebaBr 
what  it  is  that  haa  gained  you  the  character  of 
a  good  and  honest  men ;  that  when  I  have 
heard  what  you  have  done,  I  may  gkc  aw 
thanks  according  to  your  deserts.'* — "I  shad 
be  glad,"  replied  Ischomachus,  «*  to  satisfy  yea 
in  any  thing  within  my  power,  provided  yet 
will  correct  my  errors,  if  I  am  guilty  of  any." 
— "  But,"  answered  Socrates,  «  how  can  I  cat- 
rect  you,  when  you  are  already  possessed  of 
the  character  of  a  good  and  honest  man  !  sol 
especially  when  I  em  the  man  who  is  takes 
for  the  greatest  trifler,  and  who  employs  ham- 
self  in  nothing  but  measuring  the  air;  et, 
which  ia  a  far  worse  character,  that  I  an  a 
poor  man,  which  is  a  token  of  the 
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folly  1  This,  indeed,  might  hare  been  a 
arouble  to  me,  if  I  had  not  met  the  other 
lay  a  horse  belonging  to  Nicias,  with  a  crowd 
If  people  about  him,  admiring  his  good  quali- 
fies, and  talking  abundance  in  praise  of  his 
strength  and  spirit:  this  made  me  ask  the 
gnestion  of  the  master  of  the  horse,  Whether 
bis  horse  was  very  rich  1  but  he  stared  upon 
toe,  and  laughed  at  me,  as  if  I  had  been  a  mad- 
■asn;  and  only  gave  me  this  short  answer; 
■  How  should  a  horse  have  any  money  V  When 
I  heard  this,  I  went  my  way  contented,  that  it 
Iras  lawful  for  a  poor  horse  to  be  good,  on  the 
account  only  of  his  free  heart  and  generous 
spirit ;  and  therefore,  I  conclude,  it  is  likewise 
possible  for  a  poor  man  to  be  good :  for  which 
Mason,  I  beseech  you,  good  Ischomachus,  tell 
toe  your  manner  of  living,  that  I  may  endea- 
vonr  to  learn  it,  and  model  my  life  after  your 
example ;  for  that  may  well  be  called  a  good 
amy,  when  a  man  begins  to  grow  good  and 
virtuous."—"  Good  Socrates,  you  seem  to  ban- 
tor  me,"  said  Ischomachus :  «  however,  I  will 
toll  you,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  whole  method  of 
toy  living,  which  I  design  constantly  to  follow 
till  the  day  of  my  death.  I  perceived  that 
except  a  man  knew  well  what  was  necessary  to 
be  done,  and  diligently  applied  himself  to  put 
his  knowledge  in  practice,  the  gods  would  not 
suffer  him  to  prosper.  And  I  also  observed, 
that  those  who  act  with  wisdom  and  diligence, 
the  gods  reward  them  with  riches.  There- 
fore, first  of  all,  I  paid  my  adoration  to  the 
gods,  and  implored  their  assistance  in  all  that 
I  had  to  do,  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  give 
me  health,  strength  of  body,  honour  in  my 
chy,  good  will  of  my  friends,  safety  in  the  day 
of  battle,  and  that  I  might  return  home  with 
sn  increase  of  riches  and  honour." — <*  When  I 
heord  that,"  said  Socrates,  *«  I  asked  him,  are 
riches  then  so  much  worthy  your  esteem,  good 
Ischomachus  ;  seeing  that  the  more  riches  you 
have,  the  more  care  and  trouble  you  have  to 
order  and  preserve  theml" — Then  Ischoma- 
chus replied :  « I  have  no  small  care  to  pro- 
vide me  with  riches,  for  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  serving  the  gods  honourably  with  rich  sacri- 
fices; and  also  to  serve  my  friends,  if  they 
happen  to  want ;  and  likewise  to  help  the  city 
in  time  of  danger  or  distress."— «  Truly,  what 
you  say,  good  Ischomachus,"  said  Socrates,  <•  is 
honourable,  and  becoming  a  man  of  power  and 
substance." — To  which  Ischomachus  answered: 
m  These  are  my  reasons,  good  Socrates,  why  I 


think  riches  worth  my  labour;  for  there  are 
some  degrees  of  men  who  cannot  subsist  with- 
out the  help  of  others;  and  there  are  also 
some  who  think  themselves  rich  enough,  if 
they  can  get  what  is  barely  necessary  for  their 
support  But  those  who  order  their  houses 
and  estates  with  such  discretion  and  good 
judgment,  that  they  advance  their  fortunes  and 
increase  their  riches;  and  by  that  means  be- 
come serviceable  and  honourable  to  the  city, 
and  are  capable  of  serving  their  friends ;  why 
should  not  such  men  be  esteemed  wise  and 
generous,  and  deserve  power  1" — "  Yo#  are  in 
the  right,"  replied  Socrates ;  «  there  are  many 
of  us  that  may  well  respect  such  men :  but  I 
pray  you,  good  Ischomachus,  go  on  to  relate 
what  method  you  take  to  support  your  health 
and  strength  of  body,  and  what  means  you  use 
to  return  home  honourably  from  the  war :  and 
as  for  the  ordering  and  increasing  of  the  estate, 
we  may  hear  that  by  and  by." — «  I  think,"  said 
Ischomachus,  "  these  things  are  so  chained  to- 
gether, that  they  cannot  well  be  separated ; 
for  when  a  man  has  a  sufficient  store  of  meat 
and  drink,  and  uses  a  convenient  share  of  ex- 
ercise, his  body  must  of  necessity  be  healthful 
and  strong ;  and  such  a  body,  when  it  is  well 
exercised  in  the  affairs  of  war,  is  most  likely 
to  return  home  from  battle  with  honour.  And 
he  who  is  diligent  and  industrious  in  his  busi- 
ness, must  as  surely  improve  his  estate."— 
«  Good  Ischomachus,"  said  Socrates,  "  all  that 
you  have  yet  said,  I  grant  to  be  good,  that  he 
who  uses  diligence  and  exercise  will  increase 
his  fortune.  But  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  what 
exercise  do  you  take  to  maintain  your  good 
complexion,  and  to  get  strength,  and  how  do 
you  exercise  yourself  to  be  expert  in  war,  and 
what  methods  do  you  follow  to  increase  your 
estate,  that  enables  you  to  help  your  friends, 
and  assist  the  city  in  honour  and  strength  * 
These  things  I  desire  to  learn." — "To  tell 
you  freely,  good  Socrates,"  said  Ischomachus, 
*<  I  rise  so  early  in  the  morning,  that  if  I 
have  any  one  to  speak  with  in  the  city,  I 
am  sure  to  find  him  at  home ;  or  if  I  have 
any  other  business  to  do  in  the  city,  I  do  it 
in  my  morning's  walk :  but  when  I  have  no 
matter  of  importance  in  the  city,  my  page  leads 
my  horse  into  the  fields,  and  I  walk  thither, 
for  I  esteem  the  walk  into  the  free  air  of  the 
country  to  be  more  healthful  than  to  walk  in 
the  galleries  or  piaszas  of  the  city ;  and  when 
I  arrive  at  my  ground  where  my  workmen  are 
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planting  trees,  tilling  the  ground,  or  lowing, 
or  carrying  in  of  the  fruit*,  I  observe  how 
every  thing  is  performed,  and  study  whether 
any  of  these  works  may  be  mended  or  im- 
proved: and  when  I  have  diverted  myself 
enough  at  my  villa,  I  mount  my  horse,  and  make 
him  perform  the  exercise  of  the  academy,  such 
as  is  serviceable  in  wart  and.  then  ride  him 
through  all  the  difficult  paths,  waters,  through 
trenches,  and  over  hedges,  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  those  difficulties  as  much  as 
possible,  without  hurting  him:  and  when 
I  have>done  this,  my  page  takes  my  horse 
and  leads  him  trotting  home,  and  takes  along 
with  him'  to  my  house,  such  things  out  of 
the  country  as  are  wanted,  and  walk  home 
myself:  then  I  wash  my  hands,  and  go  to 
such  a  dinner  as  is  prepared  for  me,  eat- 
ing moderately,  and  never  to  excess,  or  too 
sparingly." 

"  Good  Ischomachus,"  said  Socrates,  "  you 
do  your  business  very  pleasantly ;  and  your 
contrivance  is  excellent,  in  performing  so  many 
good  things  at  one  time,  as  increase  your 
health,  your  strength,  your  exercise  in  war, 
your  study  for  the  increase  of  your  estate  : 
all  these  to  be  done  under  one  exercise  is  a 
great  token  of  your  wisdom ;  and  the  good 
effect  of  this  exercise  is  apparent  enough 
to  all  that  know  that  you  are  healthful  and 
strong,  and  every  one  allows  you  to  be  the 
best  horseman  in  this  country,  and  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  city." — "  Alas !  good  So- 
crates," answered  Ischomachus ;  "  and  yet, 
though  I  believe  this  to  be  true,  T  cannot  es- 
cape detraction.  You  thought,  perhaps,  I  was 
going  to  say,  that  it  was  these  things  which 
gave  me  the  name  of  an  honest  and  good  man." 
— « It  was  my  thought,"  and  Socrates ;  "  but 
I  have  a  mind  to  ask  you,  how  you  guard 
against  detractors,  and  whether  you  speak  in 
your  own  cause,  or  in  such  causes  as  relate  to 
your  friends?" — "Do  you  believe,"  answered 
IschoraachuH,  "that  I  do  not  sufficiently  do 
my  part  against  my  detractors,  if  I  defend  myself 
by  my  good  deeds,  in  doing  no  wrong,  and  act- 
ing as  much  as  I  can  for  many  men's  good  1  or 
do  you  not  think  I  am  in  the  right  if  I  accuse 
men  who  are  mischievous,  and  do  injustice  in 
private  cases,  and  to  the  city  ?" — "  I  pray  you 
explain  yourself,"  said  Socrates.  «*  I  must  tell 
you,"  said  Ischomachus,  « I  am  always  exer- 
cising myself  in  rhetoric  and  eloquence,  and 
in  the  practice  of  justice ;  for  if  I  hear  one  of 


my  servants  complain  of  another,  or  justify 
his  own  cause,  I  always  endeavour  to  settle  the 
truth  between  them ;  or  if  I  discover  any  dis- 
pute among  my  friends  or  acquaintance,  I 
endeavour  to  make  it  op,  and  recover  their 
friendship  for  one  another,  by  showing  them 
the  happiness  and  profit  of  friendship,  and  the 
distraction  and  inquietude  which  attend  those 
who  arc  at  variance  with  one  another.  I  praise 
and  defend  those  who  are  accused  wrongfully, 
or  are  oppressed  without  a  cause ;  and  before 
the  lords  of  our  government  I  accuse  them 
who  are  promoted  unworthily  ;  I  praise  them 
who  set  about  their  business  with  care  and 
deliberation,  and  blame  such  who  go  rashly 
about  their  work.  But  I  am  now  brought  to 
this  dilemma,  whether  I  am  to  bear  with 
faults,  or  punish  them." — "  What  is  your 
meaning  in  that,"  said  Socrates,  "  and  who  k 
the  person  you  mean  ?" — "  It  is  my  wife," 
said  Ischomachus. — »«  In  what  manner  then 
are  your  disputes?"  said  Socrates.—"  We  have 
very  little  occasion  for  that,"  replied  Ischoma- 
chus, «  as  yet ;  nor  have  we  more  words  in  oar 
disputes  than,  such  a  thing  is  not  done  so  care- 
fully as  it  might  have  been  ;  and  that  we  may 
learn  by  a  false  step  how  to  guide  ourwire* 
for  the  future  :  but  if  she  should  be  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  give  her  mind  to  lying  and 
deceit,  there  is  no  reforming  her."  To  this 
Socrates  answered  :  *•  If  she  should  at  any 
time  tell  you  a  lie,  you  will  hardly  insist  upon 
the  truth  of  the  matter. 

XII.  "  But,  perhaps,  good  Ischomachus.  I 
detain  you  from  your  business,  and  I  woukl  by 
no  means  hinder  a  man  of  your  capacity  aod 
understanding  from  proceeding  in  yourailairs.*' 
— "  You  are  no  hindrance  to  me,"  answered 
Ischomachus,  "  for  I  am  determined  to  stay 
here  till  the  court  is  up."— **  This  gi^es  me 
another  token  of  your  justice,"  said  Jnkw- 
tes ;  "  it  is  an  instance  of  your  circumspec- 
tion, and  regard  to  maintain  the  noble  cha- 
racter the  world  has  given  you,  of  being  a 
good  and  honest  man ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  many  employments  you  usually  engage 
yourself  in,  and  the  delightful  method  you  take 
in  the  exercise  of  them,  yet  because  of  your 
promise  to  these  strangers,  to  wait  for  them 
in  this  place,  you  choose  to  neglect  your 
own  business  and  pleasure,  rather  than  prove 
worse  than  your  word." — "  As  for  the  busi- 
ness you  speak  of,"  said  Ischomachus.  "I 
have   taken  care   that   nothing   shall   be  uo- 
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glected  ;  and  my  greatest  pleasure  is  in  being 
punctual  with  those  that  I  appoint;  for  in 
my  farm  I  have  my  bailiff*  or  steward  of  hus- 
bandry, and  deputies  who  take  care  of  my 
business.*' — "  Since  we  are  fallen  into  this  dis- 
course, pray  tell  me,  good  Ischomachus,"  said 
Socrates,  <•  when  you  have  occasion  for  a  good 
bailiff  or  steward  for  your  country  affairs,  do 
you  use  the  same  method  as  if  you  wanted  a 
good  builder,  to  inquire  after  one  who  is  best 
■killed  in  the  science  ?  or  do  you  teach  and  in- 
struct those  you  hire  into  your  service,  in  the 
business  you  want  to  employ  them  in?"— 
•*  Good  Socrates/'  answered  Ischomachus,  « I 
endeavour  to  teach  them  myself;  for  he  whom 
I  instruct  in  the  management  of  my  affairs, 
when  I  am  absent,  will  know  the  better  how 
to  carry  on  my  works  agreeable  to  my  liking ; 
rather  than  if  I  was  to  employ  one  who  already 
had  a  pretence  to  knowledge  of  the  business  I 
wanted  him  for :  as  I  guess  I  have  experience 
enough  to  set  men  to  work,  and  to  direct  them 
bow  they  shall  go  about  their  business,  I  there- 
lore  suppose  I  am  able  to  teach  a  man  what  I 
can  do  myself."—"  Then,  surely,  your  bailiff 
in  husbandry,"  replied  Socrates,  "must  be 
auways  ready  and  willing  to  serve  you ;  for, 
without  he  has  a  love  for  you,  he  will  never 
use  the  utmost  of  his  diligence  for  the  advance- 
ment of  your  affairs,  though  he  be  never  so  ex- 
pert in  bis  business." — "You  say  right,"  an- 
swered Ischomachus:  "but  the  first  of  my 
endeavours  is  to  gain  his  love  and  affection  to 
me  and  my  family,  by  which  means  he  has  a 
regard  to  my  welfare." — "  And  what  method 
do  you  take,  good  Ischomachus,"  said  Socrates, 
«*  to  bring  the  man  to  love  and  respect  you  and 
your  family  1  Is  it  by  the  benefit  you  do  him, 
by  learning  him  a  profitable  business?" — "I 
do  not  suppose  that,"  said  Ischomachus;  "but, 
whenever  the  gods  are  favourable  to  me  in  the 
advancement  of  my  fortune,  I  always  reward 
my  steward." — «  So  I  suppose,"  said  Socrates, 
**  that  you  mean  by  this,  that  such  people  as 
you  assist  with  money  or  goods  will  bear  you 
the  best  service  and  respect." — "  Yes,  certainly," 
•mid  Ischomachus,  "for  there  are  no  instru- 
ments in  the  world  so  engaging,  or  that  will 
A  prevail  so  much  over  mankind,  as  money  or 
^  profit." — "  But  is  it  sufficient  for  him  to  love 
jou  V1  replied  Socrates;  <*  for  we  have  instan- 
ces enough  that  men  love  themselves  before  all 
others;  and  we  have  also  some  examples  of 
those  who  are  lovers  of  themselves,  and  yet 
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are  so  negligent  of  their  own  profit,  that  they 
never  reap  those  things  they  wish  for." — Ischo- 
machus answered :  "  But,  good  Socrates,  be- 
fore I  choose  them  among  my  servants  that  I 
have  brought  to  love  me,  to  dignify  with  the 
places  of  stewards  or  deputies,  I  teach  them 
the  good  consequence  of  diligence  and  industry." 
— "  Is  it  possible  you  can  do  that?"  said  So- 
crates; **for,  in  my  opinion,  we  can  hardly 
bring  men  to  do  another  man's  business  as  punc- 
tually as  he  might  do  it  himself."—"  That  I 
allow,"  said  Ischomachus :  "  I  mean,  that  we 
can  never  instruct  a  man  to  use  the  same  dilim 
gence  for  another  that  he  would  do  for  himself."/ 
— "But,"  replied  8ocrates,  "who  are  those, 
then,  whom  you  think  worthy  of  employment 
or  of  receiving  your  instructions  ?** — To  this 
Ischomachus  answered :  "  Those,  in  the  first- 
place,  who  cannot  avoid  drunkenness,  are  ex- 
cluded from  this  care ;  for  drunkenness  drowns 
the  memory,  and  is  the  occasion  of  forgetful- 
ness." — "  And  is  this  the  only  vice,"  said  So- 
crates, «  which  is  the  occasion  of  negligence?" 
— «  No,"  replied  Ischomachus,  "  for  those  who 
indulge  themselves  in  sleep,  are  incapable  of 
such  employments."—"  And  are  there  any 
more,"  said  Socrates,  «  whose  vices  make  them 
unfit  for  your  service?" — "Yes,"  answered 
Ischomachus ;  «  for  I  am  persuaded  those  who 
are  addicted  to  the  flesh,  bend  their  minds  so 
much  to  that  thought,  that  they  neglect  all 
other  business ;  for  their  whole  hope  and  study 
is  upon  those  they  love :  and  if  one  was  to 
order  them  to  business,  it  would  be  the  great- 
est punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  on  them ; 
for  there  can  be  no  greater  pain  laid  upon 
any  creatures  in  nature,  than  to  prevent  them 
from  the  object  of  their  desires.  For  these 
reasons,  when  I  find  people  engaged  in  such 
affairs,  I  set  them  aside,  and  never  take  the 
pains  to  instruct  them  in  the  matters  that 
relate  to  my  estate." — "  But  what  say  you," 
said  Socrates,  "  of  those  who  have  a  provident 
thought,  and  are  saving  on  their  own  account ; 
do  you  believe  these  would  not  be  diligent  in 
the  management  of  your  estate  ?" — "These," 
replied  Ischomachus,  « I  choose  to  employ 
before  all  others  ;  for  they  are  sooner  brought 
to  be  diligent  than  those  who  have  contrary 
sentiments;  and,  besides,  it  is  easy  to  show 
them  the  profit  of  diligence ;  and  if  such  a  man 
happens  to  come  in  my  way,  I  commend  him 
and  reward  him." — "But  how  do  you  treat 
those  servants,"  said  Socrates,  «  who  are  ready 
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regard  for ;  for  I  carefully  re-  ■  enco  of 
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and  reward  thrjic  who  aro  deacrvtng,  and  pun- 
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promoted  or  encouraged,  while  they  themselves 
are  neglected  and  overlooked.  It  discourages 
them  from  minding  their  business  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  therefore  I  always  take  care  to  keep  that 
difference  among  my  servants.  And  when  I 
observe  that  my  bailiff  shows  the  same  regard 
for  those  servant*  under  his  care,  I  praise  him 
for  it;  but  when  I  perceive  he  has  preferred 
any  one  unworthily,  by  means  of  flattery  or 
some  such  deceit,  I  never  suffer  his  award  to 
pose,  but  blame  him  and  reprimand  him." 

XIV.  "  Then,"  said  Socrates,  « tell  me,  good 
Ischomachus,  when  you  have  thus  taught  your 
steward  to  rule,  and  discipline  the  workmen 
and  servant*  under  his  care,  is  he  then  com- 
pletely qualified  for  your  service  1    or  is  there 
any  thing  else  that  you  are  to  instruct  him  in  1" 
To  this  Ischomachus  replied :  «  There  is  yet 
a  very  material  point,  which  concerns  the  busi- 
ness and  character  of  a  good  steward ;  and  that 
is,  honesty  ;  for  if  after  be  bas  received  all  my 
former  instructions,  he  gives  bis  mind  to  pilfer, 
and  clandestinely  to  make  away  with  my  goods, 
his  diligence  in  overseeing  the  management  of 
my  lands  will  be  but  of  little  profit  to  me,  or 
it  may  be  I  may  happen  to  be  out  of  pocket 
by  his  service,  so  that  I  had  much  better  be 
without  the  industry  of  such  a  man."—"  But, 
good  Ischomachus,  I  pray  you  tell  me,"  said 
Socrates,  "  Are  you  capable  of  teaching  men 
justice  and  honesty  ?" — <<  Yes,"  replied  Ischo- 
machus ;  «<  but  I  find  that  it  is  not  every  one  I 
teach  or  instruct  in  these  ways  of  truth  and 
equity,  who  follow  my  instructions :  but,  that 
I  may  yet  make  my  servants  follow  the  rules 
of  justice  which  I  teach  them,  I  use  those  laws 
of  Draco  and  Solon,  which  say,  that  little  pil- 
ferers must  be  punished,  but  the  great  robbers 
must  be  imprisoned  and  put  to  death.  Whereby 
it  appears,  that  those  who  enrich  themselves 
by  indirect  methods,  and  amass  to  themselves 
fortunes  by  thievish  practices,  those  goods  shall 
not  be  profitable  to  them.     And  to  these  laws 
I   likewise  add  some  of  the  Persian  laws :  for 
those  of  Draco  and  Solon  only  inflict  punish- 
ments on  those  who  do  amiss ;  but  those  of  the 
king  of  Persia  do  not  only  punish  those  who 
60  wrong,   but   reward   those  who   do   right 
There  are  some  men,  who  out  of  covetousness 
care    not  what   they  do,  nor  what   indiscreet 
means  they  take,  so  that  they  gather  riches  to- 
gether ;  seeing  that  others  can  amass  great  for- 
tunes in  an  honest  way  *,  believing  that,  so  long 
as  riches  may  be  got  by  honest  men,  every  one 


who  is  rich  shall  be  accounted  an  honest  man : 
but  these  have  never  any  pleasure  or  good  ad- 
vantage in  their  ill-got  goods;  or  it  is  very 
rarely  that  they  preserve  them  :  but  those  who 
get  their  riches  by  industry  and  honesty,  are 
always  prosperous,  and  have  pleasure  in  what 
tbey  have  got,  especially  because  they  have 
wronged  no  man.  If  among  my  people  I  dis- 
cover any  such  who  have  that  covetous  and  de- 
ceitful temper,  and  do  not  receive  benefit  by 
my  instructions,  I  discharge  them  out  of  my 
service.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
make  honesty  their  rule  and  study,  behave 
themselves  as  true  and  faithful  servants,  with- 
out having  so  much  regard  to  profit,  as  honour 
and  praise  from  me ;  if  they  are  bondmen,  I 
give  them  their  liberty  ;  and  do  not  only  pro- 
mote them  and  advance  their  fortunes,  but 
take  every  opportunity  of  recommending  them 
to  the  world  as  good  and  honest  men ;  for  I 
judge,  that  the  man  may  be  esteemed  good  and 
honest,  who  upon  the  principle  of  virtue  will 
employ  himself  for  his  master's  interest,  and 
will  not  scruple  going  through  a  little  difficulty 
for  his  master's  service,  when  there  is  occasion, 
without  a  design  of  making  his  advantage  of 
him  by  deceitful  or  indiscreet  means. 

XV.  Such  a  man,  when  I  have  once  gained 
his  esteem  and  affection,  by  instructing  him  in 
the  science  of  making  a  good  advantage  of  the 
work  he  is  employed  in,  and  have  sufficiently 
instructed  him  to  rule ;  I  am  persuaded  he 
will  transact  every  thing  for  his  master's  ad- 
vantage, as  well  as  if  the  master  was  continu- 
ally to  be  present :  and,  with  these  qualifica- 
tions, I  think  a  man  sufficiently  capable  of  the 
business  of  a  steward,  and  worthy  of  being  em- 
ployed in  that  office." — "  But,  met h inks,"  said 
Socrates,  « the  principal  part  of  a  steward's 
business  you  have  not  yet  ex  plained." — <*  What 
is  that,  good  Socratea  ?"  said  Ischomachus. — 
"  I  remember,"  said  Socrates,  « in  your  dis- 
course, you  said,  that  before  all  things  a  stew- 
ard ought  to  know  every  particular  of  his 
business,  and  how  to  order  every  thing  for  his 
master's  profit;  for,  without  that,  you  observed 
that  diligence  would  be  of  little  use." — •<  Then, 
I  suppose,  good  Socrates,"  answered  Ischo- 
machus, "  you  would  have  me  instruct  you  in 
the  science  of  husbandry  ?" — •«  That  ia  my 
desire,"  said  Socrates;  "for  the  science  of 
husbandry  is  extremely  profitable  to  those  who 
understand  it ;  but  it  brings  the  greatest  trouble 
and  misery  upon  those  farmers  who  undertake 
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yuu.   that   husbandry  i-  an  honourable  science, 
■ml   the   Boat   plea-ant   and    profitable  of   any 

1  other  ;  it  ia  favoured  by  ihr  gnda,  and  belo-red 
by  mankind,  and  may  b«  learned  wilh  cans, 
Huabandry.  thiirefore,  ii  becoming  •  |»afc 
man  i  fin  ll  w*  were  In  take  ■  view  of  all 
eroaturva  up<n  •Mat  Uiose  only  arr  esteemed, 
and  worihj  our  regsrd,  which  sre  oWih<  mouiin 
tn  Income  profitable  io  us:  while  the  others, 
which  aie  wilil  and  fierce  in  Mi.  ir  nature,  and 
are  not  capable  of  becoming  useful  In  us,  are 
rejected." — •  If  I  remember  right,"  aaid  rloe- 
nlM,  "  you  have  already  instructed  nir,  thai 
Mcwanl  or  deputy  should  first  lull'  you,  then 
be  diligent;  in  the  ncit  place,  he  should  he 
able  to  rile,  and  then  be.  honest ;  but  1  am 
imjmliatil  In  hear  how  he  must  behave  himself 
i.i  the  practice  of  huahanilry,  with  regard  Io 
the  work",  when  and  how  they  are  |fl  be  done; 
but  hllherlii  Ynu  have  not  rl  plained  those, 
pellicular,  but  paaaed  then  over  aa  if  you 
imagined  I  knew  ae  much  of  tint  affair  *a  y 
•elf,  or  understood  the  buaineu.  For  my 
1  am  in  the  nine  »late,  with  regard  to 
bondry.  that  a  man  would  be  who  does  nol 


huaineaa  to  themnclvra ;  but  the  hotbanosasj 
are  open  and  free  in  ihsir  dtscneriea.  uat 
every  on*  (nay  leant  front  ilirtn.  Tba  ha* 
band  man,  who  ho*  the  greatest  knowledge  ■ 
planting  of  trees, in  proud  of  being  observes, 
or  that  any  man  tshis  nolir*  of  bta  eirtWrtes 
in  that  art.  And  the  sower  ia  no  leaa  pleatad 
to  have  any  one  Hop  to  look  upon  him.  Ass 
if  ynu  auk  hint  about  any  tiling  whirh  baa  an 
will  done  in  bit  way.  ha  will  be  lira  tr.ours 
to  inform  you  how  it  au  done.  Awl  s-ssmH 
Sncralea,  wa  may  nee  by  this,  thM  lieshanatj 
learhea  nien  good  manner*  and  good  usluw."— 
"  Thia,"  aaid  Socrates,  ■  Is  a  good  begmninf ; 
and  row  you  have  come  thus  far,  I  ranoM 
leave  yon  till  you  have  gii&n  me  every  ptron> 
ing  to  husbandry;  and  especially  Inaaat 


t»   learn 


■  you  aa;  it 
You  will    therefore    bate  ilia   leva 


■  ill    1 


.land   leu 


rer  the  better  for  seeing 
that   writing,   unless  he  know   the  uae  of  the 
letters  thai  composed   it.     So  1   imagine,   that 
it  is  not  enough  Io  be  diligent  in  the  science  of 
husbandry,  but  a  man   must   understand   every 
particular  of   il.      Thia  I   suppose  you    sre  a 
master  of.  bul  you  have  not  yet  acquninte.l  ma 
with   the  matter.     Therefore,   if  I  was  now  u> 
art   nbout   the   business  of  husbandry.  I  ahould 
be    like  a  quack   in    physic  who  went    about 
visiting  of  sick  people,  and    nritber  knew  their 
d  isle  in  pern,  nor  what  medicines  were  proper  for 
them.     Therefore,  good  Ischomarhua,  I  desire 
you   will  learn    me   every    particular  point  of 
the   husbandry  you   practise/1 >w**Qdo4    naMavl 
tea,"  replied  Ischomachus,  "  the  science  of  hus- 
bandry  is    not  like   other    sciences,   which  re- 
quire length  of  time  to  aludy  them,  or  a  grenl 
deal  of  labour  to  compass  them  before  a  man  ]  man  hs 
can   gel   his   living  by  tbem  ;   for  husbandry  iai  he  will 
easily   learned,  by  downing  the  workmen  now  |  sitl    no 
and   then,  mid    by  consulting    those  who 
derstand    it.      Dy   these    means    you   may 
struct  your   friends    in   il.     Again,  wo    n 
observe,  thai   men  of  other  sciences,  which 
artificers,  will  always  keep  some  secret  of  ll 


me,  if  I  do  not  learn  ii  by 
particularly    since   it  a  aa 
profitable  a  science." 

XVI.  -I  am  very  willing-  to  tiui-ir  loot 
desire,"  sn id  Ischoinscbus,  ■■  and  instruct  too 
in  every  point  of  husbandry.  The  principal 
part,  which  men  dispute  about,  is  the  uiL 
On  thia  account,  all  the  philosophers,  oho 
have  busied  themselves  about  it,  haw  given  us 
more  words  than  truth  ;  for  they  throw  suras 
occult  quality  in  the  way.  which  leaves  m  at 
we  were  before:  snd  al  the  beat  tell  as,  thai 
he,  who  designs  to  be  a  huthandmin,  must 
iirtt  know  the  nature  of  the  soil.'*— -  Il  is  aet 
contrary  to  my  opinion."  aaid  Socrates.  ■■  list 
one  ought  to  know  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  for 
those  who  do  not  know  what  Ihe  ground  will 
bring  forth,  how  can  they  appoint  either  Irtsa. 
plants,  or  seeds  for  it.  which  are  natural  to  ira 
intent,  or  are  proper  for  it !" — ■•  Dear  Socrates." 
said  lsi-homnrh.ua.  •>  this  Is  easily  dinrovtmt, 
by  i.li-.-rviiit;  the  grounds  of  other  people,  when 
you  may  see  the  diversities  of  plants  grtminj 
on  them,  and  by  a  little  observance  that  wij, 
you  wilt    learn   what   they   will   produce,  ml 

t  It  will  be  unprofitable  Io  ra- 
the will  of  Providence,  fa 
when  a  man  plants  or  sows  those  thinet 
which  he  account*  necessary  for  his  sss, 
and  itie  soil  does  not  delight  iit  the  noer- 
iahment  or  production  of  them,  or  his  net 
■  will    to   bring   them   forth,  his  unerase  sad 
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trouble  is  to  do  purpose.  But  if  he  cannot 
discover  the  nature  of  the  grounds  next  about 
him,  which  either  through  idleness,  or  any 
other  cause,  have  been  mismanaged  or  neglect- 
ed, let  him  consult  other  lands  remoter  from 
him ;  and  if  even  they  happen  not  to  be  culti- 
vated, he  may  learn  by  the  weeds  that  grow 
upon  them,  what  they  will  produce :  for  those 
plants,  which  grow  wild,  show  best  the  incli- 
nation and  disposition  of  the  soil,  so  that 
husbandmen  may  even  learn  their  business  by 
observing  what  the  ground  will  produce  of  it- 
self."— "  Then,"  replied  Socrates,  « I  perceive 
that  a  man  need  not  abstain  from  husbandry 
purely  because  he  does  not  know  how  to  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  a  soil ;  for,  I  remember,  I 
have  seen  fishermen  who  have  employed  them- 
selves continually  upon  the  sea,  without  inqui- 
ring what  the  water  is,  or  its  principles,  but  pass 
over  it,  and  when  they  find  any  thing  to  their 
advantage  they  take  it,  and  leave  the  rest.  The 
same,  I  suppose,  is  the  design  of  the  husband- 
men; when  they  look  upon  soils,  it  is  to  ob- 
serve what  they  bring  forth,  that  is  valuable, 
and  what  they  will  not." — "  In  what  point  of 
husbandry  would  you  have  me  begin,"  said 
Ischomachus,  "  dear  8ocrates,  for  you  talk  like 
an  adept  in  the  science !  Your  reasoning  is 
good,  and  must  proceed  from  understanding." 
—"AH  that  I  mean  by  my  reasoning  with 
you,"  replied  Socrates, « is  to  know  how  I  shall 
till  the  ground,  so  as  to  reap  the  most  profita- 
ble crops  of  corn,  or  other  fruits,  from  it ;  for 
it  is  becoming  a  philosopher  to  inquire  into 
those  things  which  are  pleasant  and  profitable." 
— "  I  suppose,"  said  Ischomachus, «  you  already 
understand  that  the  stirring  or  breaking  of  the 
ground,  which  one  may  call  fallowing,  is  of 
great  advantage." — "  This,"  answered  Socrates, 
"  I  believe." — "  And  suppose  we  were  to  fal- 
low or  plough  the  ground  in  winter  1"  said 
Ischomachus. — "That  I  don't  approve  of," 
said  Socrates ;  "  for  the  earth  is  then  too  wet, 
in  my  opinion." — "  And  what  do  you  think  if 
we  were  to  turn  it  up  in  the  summer  1"  said 
Ischomachus. — "  Then,  I  doubt,"  said  Socrates, 
"  it  would  be  too  dry  and  hard  for  the  plough." 
— "  Then  let  us  plough,"  said  Ischomachus, 
«  in  the  spring.** — "  I  think  you  are  much  in 
the  right,"  said  Socrates,  "  for  then  the  ground 
is  most  free  and  ready  to  open  itself  to  the 
plough,  and  also  is  most  ready  to  distribute  its 
virtue."  "  It  is  not  only  so,"  answered  Ischo- 
machus, «  but  then  whatever  weeds  are  upon 


the  ground,  being  turned  into  the  earth,  enrich 
the  soil  as  much  as  dung.  And  again,  these 
plants  are  not  grown  to  such  a  point  of  maturity 
or  perfection  that  their  seeds  are  ripe,  and  there- 
fore cannot  fill  the  ground  with  weeds;  and 
besides,  I  suppose  you  know  that  both  the 
fallowing  and  tilling  of  ground  is  always  the 
better  as  the  ground  has  the  fewer  weeds  in  it ; 
for,  besides  the  hindrance  the  weeds  may  give 
to  corn,  or  other  profitable  herbs,  they  prevent 
the  ground  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
sun  and  free  air." — "This  I  agree  to,"  said 
Socrates. — "  Then,"  replied  Ischomachus,  **  do 
not  you  think  that  often  stirring  the  ground  in 
summer  will  be  the  best  way  for  it  to  enrich 
itself  by  the  air  and  sun,  as  well  as  to  destroy 
the  weeds  1" — "  I  am  very  sensible,"  said  So- 
crates, « that  weeds  will  wither  and  dry  quickly 
in  the  summer ;  and  the  ground  can  never  re- 
ceive more  benefit  r;om  the  sun,  than  if  it  is 
stirred  with  the  plough,  or  fallowed  in  the  heat 
of  summer :  and  if  a  man  dig  his  ground  in 
summer,  he  will  have  the  same  advantage  in 
destroying  of  weeds,  which  will  then  soon  die ; 
or  else,  by  turning  them  in  before  they  seed, 
they  will  enrich  the  ground :  and  by  the  turning 
up  of  the  earth  at  that  season,  the  sourness  and 
rawness  of  that,  which  is  turned  up,  will  be 
corrected  by  the  sun." 

XVII.  «  So  I  find,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  that 
we  are  both  of  one  opinion  concerning  the 
stirring  and  fallowing  of  the  ground." — "It 
is  true,"  said  Socrates;  "but,  to  proceed  to 
sowing,  do  you  allow  that  the  old  opinion, 
which  is  agreed  to  and  followed  by  the  present 
operators  in  husbandry,  concerning  the  season 
of  putting  the  seed  into  the  ground,  is  agreea- 
ble to  reason,  or  are  you  of  another  opinion  V* 
— To  this  Ischomachus  replied ;  "  When  sum- 
mer is  once  past,  and  September  is  upon  us,  all 
men  then  wait  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  to  send 
rain  to  moisten  the  ground  and  prepare  it  for 
the  seed ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  rains  fall,  then 
every  one  employs  himself  in  sowing,  as  the 
gods  seem  to  direct." — "  Then,"  said  Socrates, 
« it  seems  that  all  men  in  the  world  have  deter- 
mined, by  one  assent,  that  it  is  not  convenient 
to  sow  when  the  ground  is  dry ;  and  those  who 
act  against  this  rule  of  nature  are  sufferers  by 
it,  as  if  they  had  offended  the  gods,  by  practi- 
sing against  their  laws." 

"  We  agree  likewise  in  this,"  said  Ischoma- 
chus."— «  Then,"  Socrates  replied,  "  I  perceive 
that  mankind  consent  to  the  order  of  nature, 
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which  is  Iho  will  01 


odt ;  u,  for  example. 


then  also  to  make  a  good  fire,  if  lie   MB  get 

wood." — »  But  there  are  many,"  aaid  Itchoma- 

chua,  "  who  vary  in  their  opinion*  concerning 

llit   time    of   sowing;   some  will  low  eooner. 

Others    Inter." — "  There    ii    good    reason    (or 

that,"  replied  Socrates,  "  for  the  godt  do  not 

always  give  us  the  lime  kind  of  weather  one 

year  a*  another.     Therefore   il 

beat   to  bow    early,  and    at    other  limai 

batter  to  sow  late."— "I  allow  what  )n 

aaid  Jsehomacbut :  ■■  but  whotlier  i»  1'  l 

much  teed,  or  little!"— "I  am 

ired   Socntes,  "that  it  ia  be 

lough,  and  distribute  it  traly  una  eqmnj 

he  ground:    but  one  may  aow  tbo  am 

..irk,    at    well    ta    employ  too    small    n 

'itj   of  it." — ■  I    ague    witb    you,"    said 

machua.  ••  in  this  point." — "  1  imagine." 

locratos,  "  there  it  a  great  art  in  towing." 

il  is  aurely  to,"  replied  lacbomachus;  -for 

8   are   many    aorta   of  grain,    and    all    of 

win  mutt  be  caat  upon  the  ground  by  n  man's 

band." — "I  have  aeen  that,"  "aid  Socrates. — 

cail  it  even,  and  distribute  it  equally  upon  the 
ground,  and  othera  cannot." — "Then  I  sup- 
pose," said  Socrates,  "thai  the  akill  in  towing 
the  secda   depends   upon  the  frequent   practice 

npon  the  harp,  or  other  insirumcnts  of  mutie, 
must  keep  their  hands  continually  in  prartice, 
nay    readily   follow    their 


in  our  prevent  case." — ~  Will  not  the  groraoV 

said  Socrates,  "grow  mure  ttmng  by  the  man 

use,  aa  horaea  and  mute*  at*  thought  In  do'" 

— ■  Thia  1  take  a*  a  jest,"  aaid   tacbaBurboi: 

■  but  what  I  think  iieceoeory  to  acquaint  Jse 

of,    ii.    that  ynu    tow    your    grain    when  tat 

ground  ia  moist,  and  baa  the  beat  advantage  d 

the  air:  and  when  the  corn  ia  come  up.  and  a 

high  in  the  blade,  if  you  tbm  Turn  it  into  or 

ground  with  a  plough,  it  will  greatly  enrich  tat 

land,  and  give  it  aa  much   strength  a*  a  caat 

dunainv  would  do;  and  we  mutt  also  mmi 

we   rontinoe   to  aow    for  a  long  space 

ime  aort  of  grain  upon   any  ground,  tut 

that  especially  which    ia  weak  or  run. 

I     with    and,   it   will     impoTarath  tat 

and  wear  it  out    of  heart.     We  an 

i  thia  to  a  now  which  suckle*  many  pira, 

aiiu   su^aina  them   till   they    grow  largo;  du 

more   pig*   she   suckles,  the    more  will  th*  bt 

weakened." — ■■  You    intimate    by    thia,"    mid 

Socrates,  '■  that  ana  ought   to  aow  the  aanlirr 

quantity  of  grain  upon  the  weakest  teiL"— -It 

it  true,"  replied   Itchomachus,    "and  v  "bat 

we  have  partly  agreed  on   before,  tbai  to  ovrr- 


!,u  Sr 


I. I,. I    H 


reaken   it." — "But   for  what  rnaon, 

good  Iscliomschus,  do  you  make  dilches  or 
thorowt  in  the  corn  fields  »"— -You  know 
very  well ,"  replied  Isehomachut,  <•  tha  anoter 
ia  suhjeel  to  wet  weather." — ■  What  mew  yea) 
by  that  7"  aaid  Socrates. — ■  When  the  tsise 
fall  in  great  quantity,"  replied  InrhottBche* 
a  the  wei  it  apt  to  do  great  damage  to  earn; 


-'You  r 


<aid    I« 


n  lie  Ida 


with  waters. 


thus:  "but  suppose  the  ground  it  light  and 
open,  or  auppote  it  ia  atiff  and  heavy  T" — 
•■What  would  yon  have  me  understand  by 
that  7"  said  Socrstcs:  "do  you  not  take  the 
lighter  ground  to  be  the  weak  eat,  and  the 
heavy  ground  to  be  the  ttrongeat  ?" — ■  I  am 
Of  that  n  pin  ion,"  said  Ischomacbua. — "  I  would 
then  fain  know  of  you,"  aaid  Socratet.  "  whe- 
ther you  would  allow  the  tame  quantity  of 
seed  to  one  kind  of  ground  as  you  would  to 
another,  or  whether  you  make  any  Uhm  7" 
— ■'  You  know,  good  Socrates,"  Paid  Itchnma- 
cbus,  >•  thfit  it  is  tt  natural  to  put  the  most 
water  to  the  strangest  wines,  and  the  stronger 
■  man  is,  the  greater  burden  he  may  carry  ;  so 
aotne  men  are  nourished  with  a  very  spare 
diet,  while  others  require  a  greater  share  of 
nourishment  I  the  tame  ought  to  bo  considered 


the  corn,  in  tome  of  its  parts, 

smothered  with  mud;  and  besides,  the  roots  of 
the  corn  in  other  placet  wilt  he  washed  halt; 
the  waters  also  carry  the  seeds  of  weeds  to  lit 
lower  parts  of  the  ground,  and  by  thai  uwtu 
fill  the  com  with  weeds." — a  I  presume,"  tail 
Socrates,  "what  you  say  ia  agreeeMe  to  ree. 
ton." — "And  do  you  think,"  aaid  faebnma- 
elius,  -that  corn  which  is  subject  to  uMat 
inconveniences  ought  not  to  he  assisted'"— 
"Undauntedly,''  answered  Socrates. — -  Thea 
what  shall  wo  do,"  said  Ischomaebu*.  "to  (in- 
vent the  waters  from  covering  the  com  wi* 
mudl" — "I    find   then."  aaid    Socrates.  *  H  t» 

the  corn."—"  But,"  said  I  se  ho  roach  us,  -if  tie 
roots  of  the  corn  should  be  laid  hare,  tail  da> 
earth  about  them  worn  away  !'* — »  Tbct  I 
auppoae,"    continued    he,    "  the    beat  aray  tt 
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remedy  that,  is  to  find  some  means  of  cover- 
ing the  roots  with  earth,  that  they  may  be  well 
nourished." — "  But  if  the  weeds,  which  may 
come  up  by  this  management,1*  replied  Socra- 
tes, "  should  suck  up,  or  destroy  the  nourish- 
ment which  the  corn  ought  to  receive,  like  the 
drone-bees  in  a  hive,  who  are  of  no  value  in 
themselves,  and  yet  live  upon  the  industry  of 
the  working  bees,  and  destroy  the  provisions 
which  they  have  laid  up  to  be  manufactured 
into  wax  and  honey/' — "  The  weeds,''  replied 
Socrates,  "  should  then  be  plucked  up,  as  the 
drones  in  a  hive  are  killed  and  discharged 
from  it" — "Do  you  think  then,"  said  Ischo- 
machus, "that  water-thorows,  or  trenches  in 
the  ground  to  draw  off  the  water,  are  not  good 
to  save  corn  1" — '*  I  see  now  the  use  of  simi- 
les," said  Socrates;  for  there  is  nothing  can 
instruct  me  so  much  as  similes ;  for  by  them 
you  have  learned  me  to  know  the  disadvantage 
of  weeds  among  corn,  as  well  as  instructed  me 
that  drones  are   not  always  advantageous   to 


XVIII.  "But  now  I  desire  of  you,  dear 
Ischomachus,  to  tell  me  whst  is  the  business 
of  harvest  1" — "This,"  replied  Ischomachus, 
«  I  shall  be  ready  to  do,  if  you  are  not  already 
as  wise  as  myself.  I  suppose,"  continued  he, 
«  you  have  heard  that  corn  must  be  reaped  !" — 
«  Certainly,"  said  Socrates ;  "  but  I  am  im- 
patient till  you  proceed  to  inform  me  whst  are 
your  sentiments  in  the  affair  of  reaping,  or 
getting  in  the  harvest."-—"  Which  do  yon 
think,  good  Socrates,  we  ought  to  do ; — to 
stand  to  reap  with  the  wind,  or  to  reap  against 
it  t"— "  I  suppose, "  said  Socrates,  "  it  would 
be  improper  to  reap  against  the  wind,  for  it 
would  increase  the  labour ;  it  would  hurt  the 
eyes,  and  be  likewise  more  difficult  to  the 
hands ;  for  we  sometimes  meet  with  corn  that 
is  laid  or  beat  down  by  the  wind."—"  And 
then,"  replied  Ischomachus,  "  how  will  you 
cut  it  1  will  you  cut  the  tops  only  1  or  cut  it 
close  to  the  ground  1" — •<  If  the  straw  is  short," 
replied  Socrates,  "I  would  cut  it  near  the 
ground,  for  the  advantage  of  the  straw ;  but  if 
the  straw  is  very  long,  then  I  would  rather 
cut  it  about  the  middle,  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  because  the  corn  will  be  sepa- 
rated more  easily  from  the  straw :  and  in  the 
next  place,  the  remaining  straw,  if  it  is  burned, 
will  enrich  the  ground  very  much ;  or  if  it  is 
afterwards  cut  and  mixed  with  dung,  it  will 
increase  it"—"  Good  Socrates,  your  discourse," 


said  Ischomachus,  «  shows  me  plainly,  that  yom 
understand  reaping  as  well  as  I  do."—"  As 
you  agree  with  me,"  said  Socrates, « in  what 
I  say  concerning  reaping,  I  suppose  I  am  right 
in  my  argument ;  but  let  me  now  see  if  I  un- 
derstand how  to  separate  the  corn  from  the 
straw." — "You  know,  undoubtedly,"  said  Is* 
chomachus,  «  that  horses  do  that  work."—"  I 
am  sensible,"  said  Socrates,  "that  it  is  not 
only  horses  that  separate  corn  from  the  straw, 
by  treading  upon  it,  but  asses  and  oxen  also 
ore  used  on  the  same  occasion."—"  But  how 
do  you  think,  good  8ocrates,"  said  Ischoma- 
chus, "  that  horses,  or  the  other  creatures  you 
speak  oC  can  so  equally  tread  the  corn  as  to 
get  it  all  clear  of  the  straw  ?"  ] — "  The  men 
who  have  the  care  of  this  work,"  said  Socrates, 
"  take  care  to  stir  the  corn  as  they  see  occa* 
sion,  that  it  may  be  all  equally  separated  frost 
the  straw,  flinging  into  the  way  of  the  cattle's 
feet  such  corn  as  they  observe  to  lie  still  in 
the  straw."—"  I  perceive,"  said  Ischomachus, 
"  that  you  understand  this  part  of  husbandry 
as  well  as  myself." — "  In  the  next  place,"  said 
Socrates,  «  let  us  examine  how  we  ought  to 
clean  corn  from  the  husk  or  chaff."—"  I  sup* 
pose,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  you  know  that  if 
you  begin  to  winnow  your  corn  on  that  side  of 
the  winnowing  place  which  is  next  the  wind, 
the  chaff  will  be  scattered  all  over  the  winnow- 
ing floor  ?" — "  It  must  certainly  be  so,"  said 
Socrates.-— « And  it  must  also  fall  upon  the 
com,"  said  Ischomachus. — "  This,"  said  So* 
crates,  "is  certain;  but  it  is  the  skill  of  a 
good  husbandman  to  winnow  his  corn  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  chaff  may  fly  from  it,  and  bo 
carried  to  its  proper  place." — "  But  when  yom 
have  cleaned  the  corn,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  as 
fsr  as  the  middle  of  the  winnowing  place,  wiU 
you  rather  let  it  remain  there,  or  carry  the 
clean  corn  to  another  place  where  you  design 
to  lodge  it  ?" — "  When  I  have  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  corn  clean,"  said  Socrates,  "  I  would  sat 
that  by  ;  lest  in  cleaning  the  rest,  the  corn  I 
have  already  cleaned,  and  lies  scattered  abroad 
upon  the  floor,  should  partake  of  the  chaff 
from  the  corn  that  is  cleaning,  and  then  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  do  my  work  twice  over." — "  I 
find,  good  Socrates,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  that 
you  are   sufficiently  skilled  in   the  manage- 


*  It  was  the  method  among  the  ancients,  to  have  the 
corn  trodden  out  by  eatUe,  for  the  flail  Is  a  modern  is- 
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bent  of  corn,  even  to  the  cleaning  of  it, 
for  the  markets;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
you  are  well  able  to  instruct,  rather  than  to 
be  instructed.  In  my  discourse  with  you  on 
this  branch  of  husbandry,  I  find  that  I  have 
yet  some  remembrance  of  the  management  of 
corn.  If  there  is  no  more  in  it  than  what  we 
have  mentioned,  I  knew  as  much  of  it  many 
years  ago.  And  now  I  recollect  that  once  I 
could  play  upon  the  harp,  and  the  flute,  could 
point,  and  carve,  and  knew  many  other  scien- 
ces, and  yet  I  never  had  a  master  to  teach  me 
any  of  these  sciences,  no  more  than  I  had  one 
to  instruct  me  in  this  branch  of  husbandry : 
but  I  have  seen  men  work  as  well  in  the  scien- 
ces I  speak  of  as  in  husbandry.  You  are 
satisfied,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  that  husbandry 
is  a  pleasant  science,  and  that  it  is  easy  to 
learn/' 

XIX.  « I  am  persuaded/'  said  Socrates, 
"  that  I  now  understand,  and  have  long  since 
known,  the  business  of  sowing  and  reaping  of 
com.  But  I  was  not  certain  in  my  judgment, 
till  I  had  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
you  about  it :  but  I  desire  you  to  tell  me, 
whether  setting  of  trees  is  any  part  of  husband- 
ry ?" — »•  Yes,"  replied  Ischomachus. — «•  Then," 
said  Socrates,  «  though  I  know  something  rela- 
ting to  sowing  and  cleaning  of  corn,  yet  1  doubt 
I  am  ignorant  in  the  business  of  planting  of 
trees." — "  I  guess,''  said  Ischomachus,  "  you 
have  as  much  knowledge  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other." — •*  I  must  certainly  be  ignorant,"  said 
Socrates,  "  in  the  art  of  planting  trees,  because 
I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  earth  a  tree  should 
be  planted  in,  nor  what  depth,  nor  of  what  size 
the  tree  should  be  :  nor  yet,  when  it  is  planted, 
what  is  the  best  means  to  make  it  grow." — »  I 
am  ready  to  instruct  you,"  said  Ischomachus, 
"  in  any  thing  you  are  ignorant  of.  Have  you 
observed,  good  Socrates,  what  holes  or  pits  are 
commonly  made  to  plant  trees  in  ?" — "  I  have 
observed  that  very  often,"  said  Socrates.  "'Have 
you  ever  observed  these  deeper,"  said  Ischo- 
machus, "than  three  feet?" — "No,"  replied 
Socrates,  »  nor  yet  more  than  two  feet  and  a 
half." — "  And  the  breadth  of  the  trench  which 
is  made  for  planting  a  tree,  did  you  ever  ob- 
serve that  ?"  said  Ischomachus ;  «  for  by  such 
inquiries  you  may  guess  at  the  size  of  the  trees 
which  are  fit  to  be  transplanted." — «*  I  never," 
said  Socrates,  "  saw  any  wider  than  two  feet 
and  a  half."— "And  have  you  ever  seen  any 
shallower  than  two  feet?"  said  Ischomachus. 


« I  have  not  observed,"  amid  8ocntea,  «*  any  cf 
those  trenches  which  are  dag  for  planting  tits 
less  than  two  feet  and  a  half  deep ;  for  if  tat 
trees  were  to  be  set  shallow,  the  summer  bean 
would  soon  make  them  wither,  and  scorch  tat 
roots." — "  Then  I  suppose,"  said  Ischomsdna, 
"that  your  opinion  is,  that   the  trenches  or 
holes,  which  are  to  be  dug  for  planting  of  tree* 
ought  to  be  no  deeper  than   two  feet  and  t 
half,  and  just  as  much    overt" — "I  guess,* 
said  Socrates,  "  they  should  be  so." — *•  But  do 
you  consider  the  nature  of  the  ground,"  sail 
Ischomachus,  "  and  make  tbe  proper  difleren- 
ces — which  is  dry,  and  which  is  wet  ?" — "  The 
ground,"  said  Socrates, «  which  lies  about  Li- 
cabetus,  I  call   dry  ground ;  and  the  groaad 
about  Phalericus  I  call  wet  ground,  for  that  ■ 
a   marsh." — "  I   then   desire    to   know,**  said 
Ischomachus,  "  whether  you  would  plant  tnei 
deeper,  or  shallower,  in  wet  than  in  dry  soil  F 
— "  My  opinion  is,"  said  Socrates,  M  that  ia  the 
dry  ground  we  ought  to  dig  the  trenches  the 
deeper,  for  in  wet  ground  we  shall  soon  cow 
to  the  water,  and  I  do  not  tbink  it  convenient 
to  plant  trees  deep  in  such  wet  places." — "  Yon 
argue  very  rightly,"  said    Ischomachus;  *■  hot 
do  you  know,   good    Socrates,"  continued  be, 
"  when  you  have  the  choice  of  these  grounds, 
which  are  those  trees  which  are  most  proper  to 
plant  in  them  ?" — »» I  think  I  do,"  said  Socrates. 
— "  And  do  you  think,"  replied  Ischomachus, 
"  that  when  you  set  a  tree  to  the  best  advantage, 
it  will  be  best  to  plant  it  in   such  earth  as  his 
been  made  very  fine  by  working,  or  in  such  as 
has  not  been  made  loose  and  open  by  culture?'' 
— "  It  is  my  opinion,"  said  Socrates.  ••  that  i 
tree  planted  in  well-loosened  earth  will  prosper 
much  better  than  in  that  which  has  been  un- 
cultivated."— «•  Do    you     allow,     then,"    said 
Ischomachus,  "  that  the  earth  ought  to  be  fine 
and  prepared  on  this  occasion  ?" — "  I  guess  it 
should  be  so,"  said  Socrates. — »«  But  concern- 
ing the  branch  or  cutting  of  a  vine,  when  you 
plant    it,"  continued    Ischomachus,    •*  will   it 
grow  better  if  you  set  it  upright  in  the  ground, 
or  lay  it  along  in  the  earth  ?"J — «  Certainly," 
sa id  Socrates,  •«  it  will  grow  the  stronger  if  we 
plant  it,  or  lay  it  lengthwise  in  the  ground ;  for 
the  more  roots  it  gains,  the  greater  strength  it 

»  The  laying  the  cuttings  of  vines  len?thwt*f  in  t.v* 
ground,  is  the  French  way  now  practiced ;  for  tf*r 
strike  root  at  every  joint ;  and  the  more  joint*  »K' 
have  the  more  roots  they  get,  and  the  stronger  *£**■ 
they  make. 
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will  have  in  its  shoots."— "We  tie  both 
of  one  opinion,"  iaid  Ischomachus.  "But 
orhen  you  plant  one  of  theee  cuttings  or 
branches  of  Tinea,  would  you  leave  it  with 
tfce  earth  loose  about  it,  or  tread  it  hard  over 
dhe  part  of  the  catting  which  yon  bury  !" — « I 
of  the  opinion,"  said  Socrates,  « that  it  is 
to  tread  down  the  earth  very  dose  about 
It,  for  else  the  ground  would  lie  so  hollow  all 
round,  that  the  air  and  moisture  would  come 

equally  to  it,  and  rot  and  spoil  the  roots ;  or 
the  sun's  heat  would  too  soon  reach  it,  and 
prove  of  as  bad  consequence/9 — "  80  far  we 
■re  of  one  opinion/*  said  Ischomachus.—"  And 
■lust  I  plant  or  raise  a  fig-tree,"  answered  80- 
Brates,  «  as  I  do  the  vines  t" — "  I  suppose  so," 
■aid  Ischomachus ;  "  for  he  who  is  master  of 
the  art  of  raising  vines,  may  as  well  raise  figs, 
or  most  sorts  of  trees." — "  But  is  there 
■ot,"  replied  8ocrates,  «  something  particular 
in  the  propagating  of  olive-trees  1"  **  You  may 
observe  that,"  said  Ischomachus,  "on  every 
highway  side,  when  we  set  a  large  truncheon 
of  an  olive-tree,  we  dig  deep  holes,  and  plant 
them  very  deep  in  the  ground,  covering  the  top 
of  the  truncheon  with  clay,  and  yet  we  do  not 
And  that  any  other  trees  or  plants  are  covered 
In  this  manner."-—"  I  know  this,"  replied  So- 
crates, "  for  I  have  often  seen  it" — <<  8urely 
then,"  answered  Ischomachus,  « when  you 
have  seen  an  experiment,  you  must  remember 
it;  and  especially  in  this  common  case  you 
know  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  put  clay  over 
the  large  top  of  the  olive  truncheon,  but  also  to 
cover  the  clay  close  with  a  shell."1 

"  All  that  you  have  said  relating  to  this,  I 
likewise  know  perfectly,"  said  Socrates ;  "  but 
when  we  began  to  discourse  whether  I  under- 
stood the  planting  of  trees,  I  was  not  satisfied 
whether  I  was  sure  of  the  right  method  :  and 
when  you  came  to  the  particulars,  I  gave  you 
my  opinion  freely  ;  and  it  happened  to  agree 
with  you,  who  of  all  men  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  are  esteemed  the  most  perfect  husband- 
■tan.  I  am  happy,  good  Ischomachus,"  con- 
tinued 8ocrates,  "  in  what  you  have  taught  me, 
which  by  degrees  I  brought  you  to  do:  you 
have  taught  me  every  particular  of  good  hus- 


1  In  the  modern  practice  we  find  It  necessary  to  keep 
oat  the  afr  and  rain  from  thove  large  Incisions,  or 
place*  which  hare  raftered  fimputntion.  hy  ton  wax.  or 
seen  vegetable  mummies  as  f  have  tn  tight  Mr.  Whit- 
mill  to  make  and  Mil.  The  shell  over  the  clay  is,  I 
suppose,  pat  there  to  keep  out  the  wet  and  111  weather. 
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bandry ;  and  have  led  me,  by  your  instructions 
in  those  things  I  did  not  understand,  to  those 
that  I  find  I  have  some  knowledge  in  ;  and,  by 
your  easy  way  of  reasoning,  I  shall  be  capable 
of  remembering  every  thing  you  have  laid  be* 
fore  me." — "Do  you  believe,"  said  Ischoma- 
chus, « that  if  I  were  to  discourse  with  you 
concerning  the  goodness  and  fineness  of  silver 
and  gold,  that  you  could  answer  as  pertinently 
as  you  have  done  to  the  affair  of  husbandry  1  or 
if  I  were  to  ask  you  concerning  music  and 
painting,  do  you  think  that  you  could  reason 
about  them  so  well  as  you  have  done  in  hus- 
bandry 1"— «*  I  think  so,"  said  Socrates ;  «  for 
you  have  satisfied  me  that  I  am  not  ignorant  in 
husbandry,  and  yet  I  never  had  any  master  to 
instruct  me  in  it" — "  You  may  remember," 
said  Ischomachus,  "  that  in  this  discourse  I  told 
you  that  husbandry  was  easily  learned  by  a 
little  observation  and  conversation;  for  the 
practice  of  it  teaches  us  many  particulars,  which 
no  master  can  ever  teach  us,  or  would  ever 
have  thought  on.  In  the  first  place,  the  vine 
will,  of  its  own  accord,  run  up  trees,  if  there 
are  any  near  it.  This  natural  disposition  in 
the  vine  shows  us,  that  we  ought  to  sustain  the 
vine  with  props.  Again :  we  observe  that  it 
spreads  its  leaves  abroad  the  most  at  that  time 
of  the  year  when  its  fruit  is  in  its  growth; 
which  shows  us,  that  the  fruit  during  its 
growth,  should  be  shaded  from  the  too  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun.  And  again,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  about  the  time  when  grapes  ripen, 
the  leaves  shrink,  and  lay  the  fruit  more  open 
to  the  sun,  that  they  may  ripen  the  better :  so 
it  appears  that  shade  is  necessary  to  help 
the  growth  of  fruit,  and  a  full  sun  is  natural  to 
the  good  ripening  of  fruit.  And  also  when  we 
see  the  vine  full  of  clusters,  we  find  some  ripe, 
and  others  green  ;  then  let  the  ripe  clutters  be 
gathered,  for  otherwise  they  would  spoil  and 
rot,  as  it  is  in  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree ;  gather 
those  which  you  perceive  are  completely  ripe, 
lest  they  drop  and  are  lost" 

XX.  "  It  is  surprising  to  me,"  said  Socrates, 
"  that  seeing  husbandry  is  so  easy  to  learn,  we 
find  such  a  vast  difference  among  the  husband 
men;  some  we  msy  observe  to  be  very  rich, 
while  others  hsve  hardly  bread  to  eat." — To 
this  Ischomachus  replied:  "It  is  not  the  want 
of  knowledge  which  makes  the  poor  husband- 
man, for  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  may 
have  the  same  knowledge  in  sowing  or  planting, 
or  in  the  virtue  of  the  soil,  and  what  is  beat 
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plMt  upon  fe,  ami  an  the  esderingof 
or  that  gioond  m  fapmwi  by  mOoming 
by  manuring*  be*  dial  which  makes 
formers  poor  and  mom  xidh»  m  beonnee 
Ike  fin*  tie  negligent  and  kmy,  and  the 
fetter  an  industrious  nd  thrifty.  The  poor 
fivmere  often  lose  the  profit  of  a  year  by  ne- 
glecting to  make  proper  provision  either  by 
following,  uiennring,  or  sowing ;  nor  hat  ho  amy 
wine  through  hie  neglect  in  planting  of  vines,  or 
taking  ©are  to  prone  and  dreai  thoee  vines  be 
hoe  eiready  t  such  o  man  baa  neither  oil,  nor 
figs,  for  he  negbete  the  oaro  of  bis  tree.  It  is 
§k  thoee  causes,  good  Bocratee,  that  yon  find 
em  fonner  richer  than  another;  for  the  know- 
ledge of  forming,  or  any  thing  aba,  ia  of  no 
aorviee  or  advantage,  if  it  ia  notsindoatrienary 
aaaUiosd.  And  eo  among  generals  of  armies, 
It  w  likely  that  they  all  understand  their  benft. 
mwe,  hot  yet  we  perceive  that  eeme  of  them 
man  more  hononr  and  more  rfchco  than  others. 
.Their  oaaa  ie  like  that  of  the  husbandmen; 
the  indnetrhma  are  ahraya  gainers,  while  the 
■ogtignnt  ahraye  come  off  hoars.  If  a  general 
laade  en  army  through  en  enemy's  country,  and 
ha  discreet  and  careful,  he  will  march  his  for* 
eee  in  good  order,  and  be  vigilant;  eo  that  upon 
any  occasion  he  is  prepared  for  battle ;  end  yet 
there  are  some  generals  who  know  these  things, 
and  do  not  act  with  that  care,  which  ever 
brings  them  either  honour  or  profit.  All 
these  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  necessity  of 
keeping  watches,  and  sending  out  scouts  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy,  or  observe  their  motion ; 
hot  yet  some  neglect  this  business,  end  lose 
themselves  by  it.  So  likewise  we  all  know 
that  manuring  the  ground  is  necessary;  but 
yet  some  are  negligent,  and  never  employ 
themselves  about  it,  though  it  may  as  well  be 
done  by  turning  of  cattle  into  it,  as  by  other 
means.  Some  farmers  use  all  their  industry  to 
gather  together  all  the  sorts  of  manures  they 
oan  find ;  and  others,  though  they  might  as 
well  enrich  their  ground  by  the  same  means, 
yet  never  set  their  minds  about  it  The  rain 
mils  in  hollow  places,  and  remains  there  to  the 
injury  of  the  ground ;  and  where  this  happens, 
it  shows  the  carelessness  of  the  farmer ;  the 
weeds  which  rise  on  this  occasion  are  witnesses 
of  his  negligence ;  for  the  diligent  farmer  el  ways 
takes  care  to  lay  his  ground  in  good  order,  and 
to  clear  it  of  weeds ;  and  the  very  weeds  he 
.polk  up  reward  him  for  that  work;  for  if  he 
oast  these  weeds  into  a  pit  of  water,  and  lot 


mm/  .win  anodooa  as  ami 

rermmsjiMem 

or  plan*  which  taffl  not  by  lying  in  water,  m« 

will  not  make  good 
there  any  sort  of  earth  whioh  ma 
very  rich  manure,  by  beta*  laid  a  dne  tone  ■ 
n  etending  water,  tfll  at  m  fairy  imenasmms 
with  the  virtoe  of  dm  water.  1    Wo  may  jel 
lamaifc  further,  that  if  the  jronnd  ho  toe  wet 
Jo  aow  upon,  or  too  envjy/  or  aomr  to  plant  b> 
there  is  still  o  remedy  tor  ft*  if  at  he  wet,  m 
may  Areinitby  dkcheeortbeeowe;  end  if  mi 
gronnd  ha  stiff  and  aomr,  i 
ae  am  light  and  dry,  or  of  a  contrary 
thesoiL     We  find 
regard  to  this,  end 
and  throw  awey  thoee  thing* 
prove  to  their  profit.    But 
to  know  nothing  of  groarnd,  or  what  it 
bring  forth,  or  can  one  neither  tmo  nor 
upon  it;  nor  have  the  eppostunityof 
ine>or  learning,  firom 
bondman,  the  worth  of  Use  gronnd; 
not  senary  ounehee  at  n  wary  oaoy 
trying  what  it  will  bear  or  bring  forth,  io 
a  few  experiments  upon  tt  1     Ie  not  this  man 
easy  than  to  experience  what  e  horse  or  e  mm 
is  1  for  in  all  that  we  can  discover  bj  ear  ex- 
periments upon  soils,  we  are  sure  of  the  troth 
of  what  we  see;  there  ie  no  disaimulaaon: 
therefore  the  gronnd   is  the   beet  master  or 
director  for  the  husbandman,  in  showing  him 
what  things  are  proper  for  it,  and  what  are  lbs 
contrary ;    and  it  gives  ua  satisfactory  proofc 
who  among  the  farmers  are  diligent  and  die* 
cerning,  and  who  are  not.     For  the  science  of 
husbandly  is  not  like  other  sciences,  or  toades 
or  callings ;  for  in  them  the  artificers  may  ex- 
cuse themselves  by  saying  they  wanted  skill  m 
what  they  wanted  to  undertake ;  but  husbandry, 
we  know,  is  within  the  compose  of  every  man's 
knowledge  ;  so  that  whenever  we  eee  that  the 
ground  is  tilled  and  sown,  it  will  always  pro- 
duce something   beneficial,  and    is   the  awst 
pleasant  of  all  others :  end  therefore  I  rappee* 
it  is  that  husbandry,  above  all  other 
encourages  men  to  practise  it:   end 


»  Thto  la  a  remark  very  well  worthy  ear  < 
especially  where  manures  are  scarce.  As  for  theesn 
mon  notion,  that  weeds  will  breed  weeds,  it  is  aa  ansr 
unless  we  suppose  that  weeds  have  their  seeds  rips 
whsa  ws  use  them  ea  this  nrraslnn ;  sad  ss  for  ear* 
being  laid  hi  wster  for  a  manure,  it  is  aaeh  awrsasn> 
fleial  to  lands  than  the  cJeaaJeg  of  toads  and  < 
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is  preferable  to  tH  others,  because  every 
nan,  who  has   the  least  regard  to  himself, 
must  surely   know  that  no   man    can    live 
without  necessaries:  and  what  does  not  this 
produce  1     We  may  therefore  know,  that  those 
who  will  not  learn  such  sciences  as  they  might 
get  their  living  by,  or  do  not  fall  into  husban- 
dry, are  either  downright  fools,  or  else  propose 
to  get  their  living  by  robbery  or  by  begging. 
Bat  we  will  suppose  that  some  of  the  husband- 
men we  speak  of,  are  such  ae  employ  deputies 
or  bailifis  to  look  over  their  workmen ;  and 
the  overseers  of  some  do  right,  and  the  greater 
put  do  wrong.    Those  who  do  right  will  take 
eare  to  see  their  work  done  in  season  ;  but  the 
negligent  steward  will  not  keep  his  workmen 
to  their  business ;  he  will  let  them  leave  their 
business  when  they  think  convenient,  without 
regard  to  his  master's  profit.    And  to  com- 
pere the  diligent  and  careless  steward,  there 
will  be  the  difference,  that  he  who  sets  his 
people  to  work  regularly  and  keeps  them  em- 
ployed, gains  hslf  as  much  more  as  the  man 
who  is  careless  of  his  labourers :  it  is  like  two 
men  who  are  sent  out  to  travel  fifty  miles, 
who  are  both  equally  strong  and  in  health  ;  the 
man  who  is  the  most  industrious  shall  perform 
hie  day's  journey  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
and  lose  no  time;  while  the  other  stops  at 
every  spring,  at  every  shade,  and  at  every 
refreshment  he  can  get,  and  loses  so  much  in 
hie  progress,  that  though  they  both  run  and 
walk  alike,  the  lazy  and  negligent  man  makes 
two  days  of  the  ssme  length  that  the  industri- 
ous man  makes  in  one  day  :  so,  in  all  sorts  of 
works,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  man  who  sets  himself  heartily  about 
hie  business,  and  him  who  is  careless  and  does 
not  regard  his  work  ;  for  when  these  last  hap- 
pen to  weed  or  clean  the  vines  at  such  an  im- 
proper season  that  the  weeds  spring  sgain, 
they  rather  spoil  than  mend  their  vineyards : 
their  absolute  neglect  would  have  been  more 
excusable.    Such  errors  as  these  are  the  oc- 
casion why  many  farmers   are  sufferers.     A 
man  who   has  a  large  family,  and  is  at  great 
expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  his  house,  if 
he  cannot  get  enough  by  his  rents  and  by  his 
husbandry  to  find  him   and  his  people  with 
necessaries,  must  certainly  come  to   poverty. 
But  such  as  are  diligent,  and  apply  themselves 
to  husbandry,  will  as  certainly  increase  their 
substance,  and  may  easily  grow  rich.    I  re- 
member my  father  had  an  excellent  rule,  which 


he  advised  me  to  follow ;  that  if  ever  I  bought 
any  land,  I  should  by  no  means  "purchase  that 
which  had  been  already  well  improved,  but 
should  choose  such  as  had  never  been  tilled; 
either  through  the  neglect  of  the  owner,  or  for 
want  of  capacity  to  do  it:  for  he  observed, 
that  if  I  was  to  purchase  improved  grounds,  I 
must  pay  a  high  price  for  them,  and  then  I 
could  not  propose  to  advance  their  value,  and 
must  also  lose  the  pleasure  of  improving  them 
myself  or  seeing  them  thrive  better  by  my 
endeavours.  It  was  my  father's  opinion,  that 
both  land  and  cattle,  with  good  management 
and  industry,  would  doubly  improve,  and  re- 
ward the  master,  and  be  no  less  pleasant  than 
profitable  to  him.  There  is  nothing  which 
brings  us  a  better  return  for  our  care  and 
labour,  than  such  ground  as  has  lain  a  long 
time  without  culture ;  nor  is  there  any  thing 
so  agreeable  and  pleasant,  as  to  observe  the 
good  use  such  lands  make  of  the  industry  and 
labour  we  bestow  on  them.  Nothing  rewards 
our  labours  so  much  as  these ;  and  I  assure 
you,"  continued  Ischomachua,  "that  I  have 
often  brought  such  land,  as  had  never  pro- 
duced any  thing  of  value,  to  bring  such  crops 
as  were  twice  as  much  worth  as  the  price  I 
gave  for  the  ground.  This,  I  suppose,  yon 
will  remember  and  teach  to  those  who  fall 
into  the  way  of  your  instructions.  I  may 
observe  to  you  also,  good  8ocrates,  that  my 
father  neither  learned  this,  nor  any  other 
branch  of  husbandry,  from  any  one ;  his  ge- 
nius led  him  to  study  the  reason  of  it,  and 
even  to  assist  in  the  working  part ;  for  he  de- 
lighted extremely  to  see  the  reward  of  his  own 
labour  and  industry,  and  well  knew  that  lie 
could  never  expect  so  great  a  return  from  cul- 
tivated and  improved  grounds,  as  from  uncul- 
tivated lands,  which  he  took  in  hand.  I  be- 
lieve, good  Socrates,  that  you  have  heard  of 
my  father's  excellence  in  husbandry  above  all 
the  Athenians,  and  of  his  natural  bent  of 
fancy  towards  it." — Then  Socrates  replied: 
"  Tell  me,  good  Ischomachua,  did  your  father, 
when  he  had  improved  such  parcels  of  land, 
keep  them  to  himself,  or  sell  them  to  good 
advantage  V — "  Now  and  then,"  replied  Ischo- 
machua, «  he  sold  a  parcel  of  land  when  he 
could  receive  a  sufficient  advantage  for  hie 
improvements ;  and  immediately  bought  fresh 
unimproved  land  in  the  room  of  it,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  bringing  it  to 
hie  own    mind." — "By  what  I  can  under- 
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,aand,"  jour  fiillicr  Wis  wise 

and  dilia*  ™  °f  husbandry,  and 

bad  no  le—  d™».«  rdi  it,  than  llie  corn 

merchant*  hate    lo  Dill  where    Ih*    bell 

wheat  ii  lo  be  had  ;  even  acrupling  lo  pass 

the  roughest  mi.  i  uii  an;  other  haurj 
to   gain    their    in  »nd  when    they    hale 

bought   iipuni  irn    M  they  can    pur- 

chase, they   then    -        dials!;  despatch   it  to 
their  own  houae*;  ai        iscrve  it  in  their  ware- 
houses   till    they  set.        good    opportunity    of 
eeiling  it.     I  suppose      ">  "-»  *■  ™*  — "  '« 
without  consideration,  „ 
it  at  Ion  market*  ;  but 
they  may  aell  it  st  the  i 
aeem    lo  banter,"  replieu    i 

can  we  aay  the  maun  ii  „ 

builds  houses  anil  aella  then, uerbap 

afterwards  an  advantage  in  repaii  :  io 

ing  them  !" 

XXL   *•  I   am  «ery  r- 

Socrates,  ••  from  what 

chiefly  which  may  red...  — - 

vantage,  with  the  greatest  isciiiiy.  Tor,  in 
the  discourse  we  have  had,  you  have  insisted 
that  husbandry  is  the  science  most  easily  learnt 
of  any  other,  and  particularly  have  given  proofs 
of  its  being  the  most  profitable  study  a  man 
can  pursue :  and  what  you  have  observed  in 
your  discourse  relating  to  it,  baa  convinced  me 
that  husbandry  is  as  pleasant  and  profitable  aa 
you  represent  it." — ■  It  i)  certain,  as  I  have 
(old  you,"  replied  leehomachus,  « that  hus- 
bandry is  a  most  delightful  and  beneficial 
study  ;  and  it  is  as  sure  that  it  may  be  greatly 
advanced  by  the  application,  industry,  and  good 
management  of  the  professors  of  it :  we  may 
compare  it  to  a  galley  upon  the  sea,  which  ia 
obliged  to  make  its  way  as  far  in  a  day  with 
oars,  as  it  should  with  sails.  We  find  that 
those  masters  or  overseen  of  the  rowers,  who 
keep  them  encouraged  with  good  words  and 
proper  rewards,  gain  so  much  upon  the 
good-will  of  tbo  labourers  under  their  com- 
mand, that  they  even  outdo  themselves,  and 
perform  almost  as  much  work  as  double  the 
number  would  do  of  such  wbo  are  under  the 
discipline  of  careless  or  surly  masters:  for, 
where  such  evil  masters  happen  to  rule  over 
any  seta  of  people,  they  never  have  their  work 
done  with  a  good-will,  nor  to  the  purpose  :  bul 
a  generous  apirit  in  a  master  creates  a  free, 
hearty  apirit  b  his  servants,  which  makes  them 
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work  merrily  and  heartily,  sweating  and  prat- 
ing  upon  on*  another  who    shall  excel  in  Ms 

who  are  of  that   ill  disposition    towards  thai 

soldiers,  snd  use  them  with  that  tub  barbsriti, 

that  they  can  never  gain  their  will  to  prtbes 

any  thing  for  their  service  either  in  peace  a 

war  i  and  in  time  of  war  especially,  rather  thu 

assist,  will  expose  their  captains  to  the  unmet 

danger.    Nor  can  such  leaden  ever  brine  As 

men  under  their  commission  to  be  ashamed  of 

••iv  ihirig  they  do,  oven   though   they  ceonit 

it  actions  ;  for  the   unmerciful  at  eat* 

cer  hardens  the  soldiers,  that  thvj  ban 

a  regard  for  right  or  wrong  I  bat  tbsn 

er   captain*,  who  have    discretion  and 

■o  enough  to  manage  their  soldiers  wits 

h  good  order,  and  gain  an  much  upoa 

lections,  that  if  these  were  to  hit*  tW 

g  of,  would  bring  thera  to  dot;,  and  Is 
one  man  in  their  officers9  defence  sad 
in  time  of  necessity  ;  and  instruct  Iheai 
__  _  shamed  of  every  thing  that  is  bsse  or 
dishonourable  ;  exciting  them  to  diligence,  and 
to  work  with  good  will  in  such  thing*  as  a» 
becoming  them  lo  do,  praising  their  labours, 
and  rewarding  them  on  all  occasion..  Such 
rule  and  management  gains  the  captain  victory 
and  honour ;  for  it  ia  not  only  the  business  of 
the  soldier  lo  learn  to  draw  the  bow,  or  ihtatr 
the  jsveiin,  but  to  know  how  and  when  to  otsj 
the  word  of  command  :  and  nothing  will  bnni 
them  sooner  to  this,  than  to  gain  their  line 
and  affection;  for  the  general  or  captain  wbo 
has  good  aense  enough  to  gain  the  good  cttem 
of  the  men  under  hia  command,  may  lead  tben 
through  the  greatest  dangers.  It  is.  therefoR, 
such  generals  as  have  good  generosity  and  i*- 
cretion,  who,  in  the  management  of  their  sol- 
diers, commonly  gain  the  characters  of  vulnol 
and  expert  officers  :  for,  though  the  number  of 
the  soldiers  contribute  to  gain  the  battle,  yet 
without  the  commanding  officer  gives  then 
good  instruct! an s.  and  gains  theii  love  as* 
affection  to  him,  they  never  act  to  the  purpose: 
nor  can  their  captain  gain  any  reputation  by 
them  ;  ao  that  the  great  name  is  rather  gained 
by  wisdom  and  prudence,  than  by  labour  uiJ 
strength  of  body :  and  it  is  no  less  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  science  of  husbandry.  01  otbH 
sciences,  that  those  stewards,  who  have  discn- 
tion  and  generosity  enough  to  gain  the  f«A 
will  of  the  men  they  employ,  such  frill  slain 
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find  their  work  well  done,  and  increase  their 
siehes.  Bat  if  a  matter,  or  his  overseer,  he 
ireless,  and  at  the  same  time  has  the  power 
tat  rewarding  and  punishing;  those  under  his  di- 
gejetion,  and,  when  he  views  his  workmen,  does 
not  make  them  sensible,  either  one  way  or 
other,  of  his  authority;  whenever  he  comes, 
or  goes,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  them ;  they 
'work  or  play  at  their  discretion.  8uch  a  one 
is  very  little  worth  the  regard  of  any  man :  bnt 
tbe  man  who  ought  to  be  admired  and  valued, 
is  he,  who,  when  he  comes  among  his  servants, 
creates  in  them  a  pleasant  countenance,  and 
makes  them  rejoice,  every  one  running  or  stri- 
ving in  their  business  to  serve  him,  and  using 
all  ways  to  get  his  praise  and  love.  8uch  a  man 
sm  this  is  worthy  the  rank  of  a  king.    A  master 

57* 


of  any  science,  as  well  as  husbandry,  who  has 
good  sense  enough  to  bring  his  family  to  such 
affection  towards  him,  and  good  order,  he  does 
not  possess  this  by  learning  only,  but  he  must 
receive  his  good  nature  and  wisdom  from  the 
gods ;  he  must  be  born  with  a  generous  nature, 
which  must  proceed  from  the  gods;  for  I  have 
never  yet  found  the  true  gift  of  government, 
but  it  was  attended  with  generosity.  Where 
these  excellent  qualities  appear,  all  under  that 
direction  are  willing  to  obey,  and  especially  if 
the  power  of  rule  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  endowed  with  virtue  and  temperance :  but 
where  a  master  exercises  himself  in  cruelty,  or 
acts  in  a  tyrannical  way,  against  the  good-will 
and  reason  of  mankind,  he  can  never  hope  for 
the  least  ease  or  comfort." 
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I  always  held  it  for  a  certain  maxim,  that  go- 
vernments resembled  their  governors,  and  that 
the  prosperity  or  declension,  the  vigour  or  de- 
cay of  all  states,  was  derived  from  the  virtues 
and  vices,  the  abilities  or  weakness  of  their 
rulers :  but  since  it  is  generally  alleged  in  vin- 
dication of  the  Athenian  ministry,  that  they  un- 
derstand the  common  principles  of  justice  as  well 
ma  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  that  they  are  com- 
pelled by  the  necessities  *  of  the  common  people 
to  oppress  their  confederate  s  cities  with  unrea- 
sonable tributes  and  taxes :  I  have  attempted 
to  examine  whether  this  apology  is  well  ground- 
ed, and  whether  they  are  not  capable  by  native 
riches,  and  revenue  of  the  state  of  Athens,  to 


i  A<J  II  rijr  rati  jrx^ow5  wtti»r.  The  state  of  Athens 
was  at  a  great  charge  In  maintaining  tbe  common 
people.  They  were  allowed  three  oboli  a  man  for  erery 
cause  they  judged ;  and  this  pension  was  called  the 
TfiwCaxav  i«n«rT<*ov:  Lncian  in  bis  accusato.  And 
some  days  many  thousands  received  this  pension. 

The  5»m(iK»v  was  an  allowance  of  two  oboli  a-piece, 
to  pay  for  the  sight  of  public  shows.  Llban.  in  argu. 
CHyn.  prime. 

The  i**Knrtirrt*09  was  an  obolus  a- piece,  paid  them 
every  time  they  assembled,  JuIL  Poll.  1. 6.  c  9 ;  and  this 
pension  was  afterwards  Increased  to  three  oboli.  Be* 
sides,  all  maimed  and  disabled  citizens  bad  a  pension 
of  two  oboli  a  day.    Harpocrat.  in  verbo  «ttv»rai. 

•  Xenopbon  says  only  *••?»  rie  wh\n<t  but  the  word 
rvppm%lt»(  fa  plainly  understood,  as  appears  from  the 
sequel  of  this  discourse,  and  Xenopbon's  treatise  of  the 
government  of  Athens.  Thto  tax  upon  the  confederates 
was  at  first  hut  460  talents,  but  it  was  afterwards  ad- 
vanced to  1300.  Plutarc.  in  vita  Aristidis.  This  tribute 
was  so  burdensome,  that  it  provoked  the  confederates 
to  frequent  revolts. 


maintain  the  whole  body  of  our  people,  which 
is  the  justest  and  most  honourable  provision 
can  be  thought  of:  for  I  imagine  if  such  a  de- 
sign could  be  compassed,  that  the  wants  of 
the  people  would  be  more  effectually  relieved, 
and  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  our  neigh- 
bours would  be  quieted. 

Upon  a  general  view  of  the  whole  matter,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  Athenian  territory 
is  capable  of  affording  a  mighty  income  and 
revenue,  the  truth  of  Which  assertion  may  be 
easily  evinced  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  state  and 
nature  of  the  country. 

The  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  native  products 
of  our  soil,  are  a  proof  of  the  temperature  of 
our  climate  and  the  mildness  of  our  seasons ; 
for  we  have  plants  which  bear  in  great  abund- 
ance in  our  country,  which  will  never  grow  in 
others ;  and  our  sea,  as  well  as  land,  abounds 
in  all  things  necessary  for  life,  or  luxury  :  add 
to  this,  that  all  the  blessings  which  the  gods 
have  made  peculiar  to  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  begin  earlier,  and  end  later  with  us, 
than  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Besides  the  vast  plenty  we  enjoy  of  perish- 
able goods,  our  soil  affords  us  some  staple  and 
permanent  commodities,  such  as  our  noble 
quarries  of  marble,  out  of  which  are  drawn  the 
best  materials  for  the  building  and  ornamenting 
of  temples,  and  for  the  altars  and  statues  of  tho 
gods,  and  which  both  the  Greeks  and  barbar- 
ous nations  set  a  high  value  upon. 

And  where  the  soil  is  too  barren  to  receive 
the  common  improvements    of  husbandry,  it 
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contain"  hidden  treasures,  which  will  feed  ■  I 
much  greater  number  of  mouths  than  any  arable 
l,ii,.!-.  con  do  [  for  the  Divine  Bounty  hu  be- 
■towed  upon  ua  inexhaustible  mines  of  silver, 
an  advantage  which  we  enjoy  above  all  out 
neighbouring  cities  by  iea  and  land,  who  never 
yet  could  discover  one  vein  of  ailver  ore  in  all 

We  have  reason  likewise  to  believo  lhat 
Athena  is  seated   in  the  centre  of  Greece,  and 

the  habitable  world;  for  all  nation*  are  incom- 
moded with  more  intense  degree"  of  heat  or 
cold  in  proportion  to  their  (northern  or  soutb- 
ero)  distance  from  us  ;  and  that  we  lie  in  the 
heart  of  Greece  is  evident,  for  all  travellers, 
that  pass  by  aea  or  land,  from  one  extremity 
of  Greece  to  the  other,  mast  take   Athens  in 

And  though  Attica  U  no  island,  yet  we 
have  the  same  benefit  of  trading  with  all  windi, 
for  we  are  bounded  on  two  side*  by  (be  tea, 
and  by  being  joined  to  the  continent  wo  have 
the  convenience  of  driving  on  an  inland  traf- 
fic. 

Other  cities  lie  exposed  to  the  fury  of  bar- 
barous nations,  but  we  are  so  far  from  having 
ao  ill  a  neighbourhood,  that  the  states  which 
border  immediately  upon  us,  lie  at  a  remote 
distance  from  them. 

To  all  those  advantages  which  conspire  to 
the  felicity  and  greatness  of  om  state,  and  which 
we  owe  to  the  happy  situation,  and  the  native 
wealth  of  our  country,  a  mighty  improvement 
might  be  made  by  the  institution  of  public  laws, 
in  favour  of  strangers  who  establish  themselves 
among  us  ;  for  besides  the  general  benefits  de- 
rived to  all  cities  from  numbers  of  people,  our 
stronger*  would  be  so  far  from  living  on  the 
public,  and  receiving  pensions  from  the  state  as 
our  own  citizen*  do,  that  they  would  maintain 
thpni-lv,  j,  and  be  the  foundation  of  the  noblest 
branrh  of  our  revenue  by  the  payment    of  the 
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care  and  industry,  procured  the  most  numerous 
settlements  of  foreigners  among  us,  would  gain 
the  affections  of  the  aliens,  and  have  a  very 
happy  effect,  in  drawing  a  vast  concourse  of 
exiles1  and  strangers  to  live  under  the  protection 
of  our  government,  and  augment  our  public 
revenue. 

III.  That  of  all  cities,  Athens  lies  the  fairest 
for  inviting  an  extended  commerce,  is  evident 
from  the  convenience  of  our  stations  and  har- 
bours, where  ships  can  ride  secure  in  all 
weather.  And  whereas  in  other  trading  cities 
merchants  are  forced  to  barter  one  commodity 
for  another,  in  regard  their  coin  is  not  current 
•broad,  we  abound  not  only  in  manufactures, 
and  products  of  our  own  growth,  sufficient  to 
answer  the  demands  of  all  foreign  traders,  but 
in  case  they  refused  to  export  our  goods,  in  re- 
turn for  their  own,  they  may  trade  with  us  to 
advantage,  by  receiving  silver  in  exchange  for 
them,  which  transported  to  any  other  market, 
would  pass  for  more  than  they  took  it  for  at 
Athens.8 

It  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  com- 
merce, if  prizes  and  rewards  were  allotted  to 
anch  judges  of  the  court-merchant,  3  as  made 
the  quickest  and  justest  determination  of  all 
causes  relating  to  trade,  that  the  merchant 
night  not  lose  the  benefit  of  his  market  by  an 
attendance  upon  the  courts  of  justice. 

It  would  be  likewise  for  the  honour  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  public,  to  give  the  first  rank4 


t  'Avikifit.    Men  whose  cities  have  been  destroyed. 

a  n*vT(»xov    fr^tiov   tov    a?£<av    K*p*Zx*9vTiv,       The 

ininrof  Xenophon  is  that  the  Athenian  money  was 
■aora  valuable  abroad  than  the  coin  of  any  other  nation, 
because  it  was  of  finer  silver.  For  it  is  impossible  that 
MM  ounreof  Athenian  silver  should  he  worth  more  In 
specie  than  an  ounce  of  other  silver  of  the  same  fine- 
sses. 'Sensus  moresque  repugnant  atque  Ipsa  utilitas.* 

A  table  of  the  Attic  coins  reduced  to  the  value  of 
English  money. 

£  «.    d. 
THie  obnlns  was  equal  to  0    0    1$ 

TV>  triobolns  was  three  oboli,  and  made  •    •    9| 

T%©  drachma  was  six  oboli,  and  made  0    0    7} 

The  mine  was  an  hundred  drachmas,  and  made  3    8    0 
The  common  Attic  talent  consisted  of  60 
mine,  which  amounts  in  our  money  to 


187  10    0 


These  are  the  common  Attic  coins,  which  are  most 
frequently  mentioned  by  their  writers,  find  which  I 
nave  reduced  to  our  Rnclish  money,  to  make  way  tor 
the  easier  understanding  of  this  discourse. 

s  Ttv  ipwfuv  «*x*.  This  court  of  Judicature  was 
probably  th«  same  with  the  »»«ro*.**.,  mentioned  by 
flnidns  and  Hesychias.  In  verbo  »*«'•*«*  ••. 

«iifoj*ti«*c  TtfOLrju*.   This  was  a  right  of 


and  precedence  in  all  public  places  to  foreign 
seamen,  and  merchants,  and  to  invite  to  the 
public  feasts  of  the  city,  such  of  them  as  by 
their  ships  or  commodities  do  service  to  the 
state ;  for  this  distinction  of  honour,  as  well  as 
the  consideration  of  their  own  profit,  would 
invite  them  to  make  quick  returns  from  their 
voyages  to  so  friendly  a  government. 

And  it  is  manifest  beyond  all  contradiction, 
that  our  trade  and  commerce  would  be  extend- 
ed, our  exportation!  and  importations  increased, 
and  the  standing  income  and  revenue  of  the 
state  improved,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
foreign  seamen,  and  merchants  of  all  kinds 
that  establish  themselves  among  us. 

To  the  improvement  of  these  articles  of  our 
revenue,  nothing  more  is  required  than  a  gen- 
erous lenity  and  indulgence  in  our  public  laws, 
and  a  universal  encouragement  and  protection 
to  strangers.  But  the  improvements  that  may 
be  added  by  other  methods  to  advance  our 
standing  income,  will  of  necessity  require  a 
settlement  of  some  public  fund. 5 

And  I  have  good  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  people  will  make  large  contributions  in 
favour  of  such  a  public  undertaking,  when  I 
consider  what  sums  they  advanced  when  we  seat 
succours  to  the  Arcadians  under,  the  command 
of  Lysistratus,  and   likewise  of  Hegesilaus. • 

How  often  have  we  set  out  squadrons  of  gal- 
leys by  extraordinary  subsidies,  without  any  cer- 
tain prospect  of  advantage  to  the  state  1  but  this 
we  were  all  sure  of,  that  no  particular  contri- 
butor would  ever  be  repaid  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  his  money. 

But  in  the  present  case  no  man  can  possess 
a  more  honourable  or  advantage) us  revenue* 
than  what  he  will  receive  in  recompense  for 
bis  contribution  to  this  public  fund :  for  a 
contributor  of  ten  mine,  will  receive  a  trio- 
bolon  7  a  day  from  the  state,  which  in  a  year's 


denee  In  the  theatres,  senate,  assemblies  of  the  people, 
and  In  all  public  places  whatsoever.  8c hoi.  Artetopfc. 
In  equ.  This  custom  was  practised  by  the  Spartan*, 
who  gave  this  privilege  to  the  DeceJeans.  Herodotus, 
lib.  0.  e.  78. 

•  'A^or/uc,  m  fund.    Harsoc.    Pesychius  In  verbo 

•  Hegesilaus  commanded  the  Athenian  troops  seat 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Mantlnenns  nt  the  battle  of 
Mantinvt ;  which  is  a  proof  that  thin  diarourse  was 
written  after  that  battle.  Dtog .  \*+r.  in  Xenoph.  D4- 
odorus  Bieulus  by  mistake  calls  him  t'e^elchu*. 

i  l>i»0ox»r.  SaUnasmJ  4*  msd*  wnrmrwm  thinks 
that  this  wss  the  t*  i»£tx*»  f  ia«rr .«  *  which  the  i 
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time,  amounts  to  near  Super  cent.  This  it  a  run- 
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labourers  at  work  In  the  mines,  we  found  that 
we  had  still  business  lor  more  hands  than  were 
employed. 

Nor  do  I  find  that  the  adventurers  in  the 
nines  retrench  the  number  of  their  workmen, 
but  purchase  as  many  new  slaves  as  they  can 
get ;  for  their  gains  are  greater,  or  less,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  hands  they  employ. 
And  this  is  the  only  profession  I  know  of 
where  the  undertakers  are  never  envied,  he 
their  stock  or  profits  ever  so  extraordinary, 
because  their  gains  never  interfere  with  those 
of  their  fellow  traders. 

Every  husbandman  knows  how  many  yoke 
of  oxen  and  servants  are  necessary  to  cultivate 
his  farm,  and  if  he  employs  more  than  he  has 
occasion  for,  reckons  himself  so  much  a  loser ; 
but  no  dealer  in  the  silver  mines  ever  thought 
he  had  hands  enow  to  set  to  work. 

For  there  is  this  difference  between  this, 
and  all  other  professions;  that  whereas  in 
other  callings,  for  instance,  braziers  and  black- 
smiths when  their  trades  are  overstocked,  are 
undone,  because  the  price  of  their  commodities 
is  lowered  of  course,  by  the  multitude  of  sellers ; 
and  likewise  a  good  year  of  corn,  and  a  plenti- 
ful vintage,  for  the  same  reason  does  hurt  to 
the  farmers,  and  forces  them  to  quit  their  em- 
ployment, and  set  up  public  houses,  or  turn 
merchants  and  bankers. 

But  here  the  case  is  quite  otherwise,  for  the 
more  ore  is  found,  and  the  more  silver  is 
wrought,  and  made,  the  more  adventurers  come 
in,  and  the  more  hands  are  employed  in  our 
mines. 

A  master  of  a  family  indeed,  when  he  is 
well  provided  with  furniture,  and  household- 
goods,  buy 8  no  more,  but  no  man  was  ever  so 
overstocked  with  silver,  as  not  to  desire  a 
farther  increase ;  if  there  are  any  who  have 
more  than  their  occasions  require,  they  hoard 
Up  the  rest  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  they 
actually  made  use  of  it. 

And  when  a  nation  is  in  a  flourfsbing  condi- 
tion, no  one  is  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  his 
money :  the  men  lay  it  out  in  fine  armour,  in 
horses,  and  in  magnificent  houses  and  buildings; 
women  lay  it  out  in  great  equipage,  costly 
habits,  and  rich  clothes. 

And  in  accidents  of  war,  when  our  lands  lie 
fallow  and  uncultivated,  or  in  a  public  dearth 
and  scarcity,  what  reserve  have  we  left  to 
apply  to  but  silver,  to  purchase  necessaries  for 

58 


our  subsistence,  or  hire  auxiliaries  for  our  de- 
fence 1 

If  it  be  objected  that  gold  is  as  useful  as 
silver,  I  will  not  dispute  it ;  but  this  I  am  sure 
of,  that  plenty  of  gold  always  lowered  its  value, 
and  advanced  the  price  of  silver. 

I  have  insisted  the  longer  upon  these  general 
reflections,  to  encourage  adventurers  of  all 
kinds,  to  employ  as  many  hands  as  possible  in 
so  advantageous  a  trade,  from  these  plain  con- 
siderations, that  the  mines  can  never  be  ex- 
hausted,1 nor  can  silver  ever  lose  its  value. 

That  the  public  has  known  this  long  before, 
is  evident  from  our  laws,  which  allow  foreigners 
to  work  our  mines  upon  the  same  terms2  and 
conditions  our  own  citizens  enjoy. 

But  to  draw  this  discourse  more  immediately 
to  the  subject  of  my  present  consideration, 
which  is  the  maintenance  of  our  citizens,  I  will 
begin  to  propose  those  ways  and  means,  by 
which  the  silver  mines  may  be  improved  to  the 
highest  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  public. 
Nor  do  I  set  up  for  the  vanity  of  being  admired 
for  an  author  of  new  discoveries :  for  that  part 
of  my  following  discourse,  which  relates  to 
the  examples  of  the  present  age,  lies  obvious 
to  all  the  world  ;  as  for  what  is  past  it  is  matter 
of  fact,  and  every  man  might  inform  himself 
that  would  be  at  the  pains  of  inquiring. 

It  is  very  strange,  that  after  so  many  pre- 
cedents of  private  citizens  of  Athens,  who  have 
made  their  fortunes  by  the  mines,  the  public 
should  never  think  of  following  their  example  : 
for  we  who  have  heard,  that  Nicias,  the  son  of 
Niceratus,  had  a  thousand  slaves  employed  in 
the  mines,  whom  he  let  out  to  Sosias  the 
Thracian,  upon  condition  te  receive  an  obolus 
a  day,  clear  of  all  charges,  for  every  head,  and 

i '  That  the  mine*  can  never  be  exhausted.'  It  is  plain 
from  Pausanfim  that  these  mines  were  not  worked  in 
his  time.  Pan*.  Attic ;  but  this  does  not  destroy  the  as- 
sertion of  Xenophon,  for  the  plundering  the  temple  of 
Delphi  brought  out  two  millions  of  our  money,  which 
lay  dead  before ;  and  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians brought  such  a  vast  quantity  of  lilver  into 
Greece,  and  consequently  made  labour  so  dear,  thnt  (he 
stiver  found  in  the  mines  would  in  all  probability  scarce 
countervail  the  expenses  of  the  working  them  :  or  it 
might  proceed  from  the  subjection  of  Athens  to  a  for- 
eign power,  or  from  other  accidents,  and  not  from  any 

decay  of  the  mines. 

•  ♦E»r.  •V«TtMU.  *  Upon  the  same  terms,*  etc.  The 
state  was  the  proprietor  of  the  silver-mines,  and  stran- 
gers or  Athenians  that  worked  in  them,  were  obliged  to 
pay  the  same  tribute  of  the  34th  part  of  the  silver  found, 
to  the  pnblte.    Saidas  in  «y**s»»  *iTixx««  J«m. 
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that  the  lame  complement  of  workmen  should  1  public  money  ?  there  being  no  visible  dutat- 


be  always  kept  on  foot. 

In  like  manner  Hipponicus  had  600  slave* 
let  out  at  the  same  rate,  which  yielded  him  a 
revenue  of  a  mina  a  day,  and  Philemonides 
300,  which  brought  him  in  half  a  mina  a  day, 
and  many  others  made  the  same  advantage,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  slaves  they  pos- 
sessed. But  what  need  we  to  appeal  to  pre- 
cedents of  an  elder  date,  when  at  this  day  we 
have  so  msny  instances  of  the  same  nature 
before  our  eyes  1 

In  the  proposals  which  I  offer,  there  is  only 
one  thing  new,  namely,  that  as  private  men 
have  a  constant  revenue  coming  in  from  the 
slaves  whom  they  let  out  to  work  in  the  mines ; 
so  the  public,  in  imitation  of  their  example, 
should  purchase  as  msny  slaves  to  be  employed 
in  the  same  manner,  as  will  treble  the  number 
of  their  own  citizens. 

Let  any  reasonable  man  take  this  whole  pro- 
posal to  pieces,  and  examine  every  distinct  head 
apart,  and  then  judge  whether  the  design  is 
feasible  or  not  It  is  plain  the  state  can  bear 
the  charge  of  the  price  of  the  slaves  better  than 
private  men ;  and  nothing  can  be  easier  than 
for  the  senate  to  make  proclamation  for  all 
that  have  slaves  to  sell,  to  bring  them  in,  and 
then  buy  them  up  for  the  public  use. 

And  when  they  are  bought,  what  should 
hinder  any  one  from  hiring  them  of  the  state 
upon  the  same  terms  they  hire  them  from  pri- 
vate men  ;  for  we  see  that  our  revenues  are 
farmed  by  particular  men,  and  the  repair,  and 
the  building  of  our  public  structures  and  tem- 
ples1 are  let  out  to  private  undertakers. 


tion  between  public  and  private  money;  At 
same  materials  and  stamp  being  common  tt 
both.  But  when  our  slaves  are  burned  with  tat 
public  mark  of  the  state,  with  severe  p^'ltiw 
to  be  inflicted  upon  all  that  buy,  or  sell  then; 
what  danger  is  there  of  their  being  stolen ! 
Thus  much  of  my  proposal  as  relates  to  the 
buying  and  preserving  our  slaves,  appears  prac- 
ticable beyond  all  contradiction. 

If  any  one  questions  whether,  after  we  btn 
purchased  a  great  number  of  workmen,  then 
will  be  adventurers  enow  to  hire  them  of  the 
public,  let  him  consider,  that  the  undertaken 
who  have  a  good  stock  of  slaves  will  hire  dor 
of  the  state ;  for  the  mines  are  so  great,  that 
they  will  require  a  vast  number  of  hands  to 
work  them ;  and  many  of  the  workmen  that 
are  grown  old  and  unserviceable,  and  many 
others,  Athenians,  and  strangers  whose  bodief 
are  not  vigorous  enough  for  labour,  would  yet 
be  willing  to  get  their  living  by  easier  callings, 
would  turn  adventurers  in  the  mines,  and  bin 
our  slaves ;  so  that  there  is  little  danger  of 
wanting  employment  for  our  workmen. 

Twelve  hundred  slaves,  when  bought,  will 
probably  in  five  or  six  years'  time,  produce  a 
revenue  sufficient  to  purchase  as  many  more  as 
will  make  the  number  G0OO.  This  number,  at 
the  rate  of  an  obolus  a  day  a  head,  clear  of  all 
charges,  will  afford  a  yearly  revenue  of  sixty 
talents.2 

^  And  if  but  twenty  of  these  talents  arc  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  more  slaves,  the  riry 
may  employ  the  overplus  as  l hey  think  con- 
venient :   and  when    the   number  of  slave*  i* 


And  that  the  public  may  be  no  loser  by  the  ■  increased  to  10,000,  it  will  produce  a  standing 
desertion  of  slaves,  or  other  accidents,  the  ad-  !  revenue  to  the   public,  of    a    hundred  talents 


venturers  in  the  mines,  like  the  farmers  of  our 
revenue,  should  be  obliged  to  give  good  security 
to  save  the  state  harmless :  though  at  the  same 


a  year. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  mines  would  take 
up  a  greater  proportion  of  slaves  to  work  them, 


time  the  commonwealth  may  be  much  more  I  appeal  to  the  authority  of  all  these  living 
easily  cheated  by  the  farmers  of  their  revenue,  !  witnesses  who  remember,  what  numliers  of 
than  by  the  hirers  of  their  slaves.  !  workmen  were   employed  in  them  before  the 

For  how  is  it  possible  to  discover  the  frauds    taking  of  Decelea3  by  the  Lacedemonian*.  Ana 

that  are  committed  in  the  management  of  the  , 

I      »' Revenue  of  GQjalcnts.*   This  computation  prom 

I  that  Xenophon  reckoned  Hit  ?60  day*  to  the  y«r:  for 

1  'The  repair  of  our  temples,'  Ac.  Mio-dowrr**  li<i.  6000  oholi,  multiplied  \y  ritf),  make  *?.:C0<M»  ©»oH; 
It  wnt»  the  custom  of  the  CJrooks  to  let  out  the  building  which  sum,  divided  t>y  G00  (for  6H>  oboli  make  n  nusi) 
and  repair  of  their  temples  to  private  undertakers,  makes  3.600  minst.  which  divided  1-y  60  (for  60  win* 
Athen.'i-u*  I.  6.  Herod.  I.  5.  c.  62.  where  h«  makes  u*e  make  a  talent.)  reduces  the  wl-o'c  mini  to  6i«  t.iirni*. 
of  the  amiie  word,  vnc»  iu.t^^t.i  ;  that  is,  'they  hired  And  the  following  compulsion  of  100  talents  *  rear, 
the  huildinc  of  the  temple  upon  such  terms.'  And  the  produced  hy  JO.000  ohol*  a  day,  answers  cmrtJy  toll» 
Latins  used  the  word  conducunt  in  the  same  sense.—  former. 
Cmducunt  foricas,  i.  c.  repurgandas.  Juvenal.  Sat.  3.  ,      •  '  The  taking  of  Decelea.*  kc    Decelea  was  takes 
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n  oar  silver  mines  that  have  been  wrought  for  so 
r  many  ages,  with  such  numbers  of  hands,  and 
t  continue  still  so  far  from  being  drained,  or  ex- 
r  JsMsted,  that  we  can  discover  no  visible  differ- 
f  once  in  their  present  state  from  the  accounts 
•or  ancestors  have  delivered  down  to  us,  are 
undeniable  proofs  of  my  assertion. 

And  their  present  condition  is  a  good  argu- 
ment that  there  never  can  be  more  hands  at 
work  in  the  mines  than  there  is  employment 
lor:  for  we  dig  on  still  without  finding  any 
bottom  or  end  of  our  mines,  or  decay  of  the 
silver-ore. 

And  at  this  day  we  may  open  new  mines  as 
well  as  in  former  ages,  and  no  one  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  new  mines  may  not  prove 
more  rich  than  the  old  ones. 

If  any  one  demands  why  our  miners  are  not 
«0  forward  in  pursuit  of  new  discoveries,  as 
formerly ;  I  answer,  it  is  not  long  since  that 
the  mines  have  begun  to  be  wrought  afresh, 
and  the  present  adventurers  are  not  rich  enough 
to  run  the  risk  of  such  an  undertaking. 

For  if  they  discover  a  rich  mine,  their  for- 
tunes are  made ;  but  if  they  fail,  they  lose  all 
the  charges  they  have  been  at ;  and  this  con- 
sideration chiefly  has  discouraged  the  adven- 
turers from  trying  so  dangerous  sn  experiment. 
But  in  order  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  I  have 
sjome  proposals1  to  offer  to  the  public.  There 
are  ten  tribes  at  Athens,  and  to  each  of  these 
I  would  have  the  government  assign  an  equal 
proportion  of  their  public  slaves,  to  be  employ- 
ed in  seach  of  new  mines,  and  the  gains  to  be 
equally  divided  in  common  among  all  the 
sharers  in  the  ten  tribes:  for  if  the  mines 
were  once  settled  upon  this  establishment,  and 
the  whole  undertaking  carried  on  by  a  national 
stock,  the  adventurers  would  run  little  hazard ; 
and  if  but  one  of  the  ten  tribes  succeeded  in 
die  attempt,  the  whole  community  would  be 
gainers ;  and  if  two,  three,  four,  or  half  the 
tribes  had  the  same  good  fortune,  the  profits 
would-  be  proportion  ably  greater;  for  it  is  a 
Wild  supposition,  and  against  the  experience  of 


and  fortified  by  tbe  Lacedemonians  tn  the  19th  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  lying  in  the  heart  of  Attica, 
It  gave  opportunity  to  30,000  Athenian  slaves  to  desert 
to  the  enemy.    Thnc.yd.  I.  7.  c.  87. 

*  Xenophon  in  his  former  proposal  would  have  10.000 
slaves  let  out  at  a  certain  rate  to  the  adventurers  in  the 
■lines,  but  in  this  second  proposal  he  sd  vises  the  state 
Itself  to  adventure  In  search  of  discoveries  of  new 
nines,  which  work  was  to  be  carried  on  by  another 
set  of  slaves,  and  not  by  the  former  10,000. 


all  ages,  to  imagine  that  not  one  in  ten  Bhould 
succeed  in  such  an  undertaking. 

Companies  of  private  adventurers  may  carry 
on  the  same  trade  in  a  joint-stock,  nor  is  there 
any  danger  that  they  and  the  national  company 
will  interfere  one  with  another;  but  as  con- 
federates are  strengthened  by  their  mutual 
assistance  to  each  other,  so  the  more  adven- 
turers of  all  kinds  are  employed  in  the  mines, 
so  much  larger  will  the  gains  and  advantages 
be  to  all. 

Thus  have  I  briefly  proposed  some  considera- 
tions to  the  public,  for  establishing  the  manage- 
ment of  the  national  revenue  upon  such  an  in- 
stitution, as  shall  make  effectual  provision  for 
the  whole  body  of  our  people. 

Nor  let  any  man  be  discouraged  from  the 
considerations  of  the  vast  expense,  which  will 
be  necessary  for  the  perfecting  so  great  a  work  ; 
for  there  is  no  necessity  that  either  the  whole 
design  must  be  finished  at  once,  or  the  public 
will  receive  no  advantage  from  it ;  quite  the 
contrary,  every  step  we  advance  in  our  way, 
the  state  will  gain  ground  ;  and  by  the  gradual 
progress  we  make  in  our  public  buildings,  in 
the  rigging  out  our  trading-vessels,  or  in  the 
purchase  of  our  slaves,  the  commonwealth 
will  be  an  immediate  gainer. 

And  it  is  certainly  more  for  the  advantage 
of  the  public  to  parcel  out  the  design,  and 
finish  it  by  degrees,  for  when  many  houses 
are  building  at  once,  they  cost  more,  and  are 
worse  built :  in  like  manner,  if  we  purchase 
our  complement  of  slaves  all  at  once,  we  must 
pay  more  for  them,  and  buy  worse  into  the 
bargain. 

But  if  we  proceed  gradually,  according  to  our 
abilities,  we  shall  still  have  the  same  advantage 
of  continuing  any  right  methods  we  pitched 
upon  in  the  beginning,  and  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  correct  the  oversights  and  mistakes  we  made 
at  our  first  setting  out.  And  if  we  perfect 
some  parts  of  our  undertaking,  and  delay  the 
execution  of  the  rest,  the  revenue  arising  from 
part  of  our  design,  which  is  finished,  will  be 
sufficient  to  answer  the  whole  expense  of  the 
remainder;  but  if  we  resolve  to  execute  the 
whole  project  at  once,  the  whole  charge  of  the 
enterprise  must  be  raised  at  once  likewise. 

And  then  the  great  difficulty  which  will  be 
objected  to  this  whole  scheme  is,  that  in  case 
the  public  purchase  so  great  a  number  of  slaves, 
the  mines  may  happen  to  be  overstocked ;  but 
there  can  be  no  grounds  for  such  an  apprehen- 
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HJjilr-.J     1 


•ion,  if  we  l»te  rare  every   j- 
more  than  there  is  actually  oci 

Thoa  I  think  the  essiest  methods  of  finishing 
ill'-  ■!■■■•!■; ii  ore  the  best  and  moal  effectual.     It    to  carry  off  more 
may   be  objected  thai  the  immcuse  charges  of  \  rubbish ! 
this  war  have  exhausted 


masters  of  our  com,  wine.  and  cattle  tost  at 

'■  without  the  works;  bat   if  they  posseai  ihsm- 

miaes,  what .-.:.  the]  Sad 

lan  a  heap  of  stones  sad 


,  that   it  will  be  impolitic  fur  the  pub- 1  make  an  inroad  upon  o 


pnaMi  f'-v  ■ 


-..-  tt.fi 


much  le»  to  ail-    Megara,  which  lica  nea 


funda  of  such  an  undertok-    Ions;*  from  lb* m  ;  and  Thebes,  which  it 


ing-     But  thin  difficulty  may  be  easily  remo' 
for  let  the  sUilc  employ  no  more  money 
admin  isiraiion  of  the  government  the  nc! 
after  wc  have  a  peace,  than  the  annual  i 
of   the    public    produced  during  the  wa 

revenue  arc  made  by  the  peace,  from  the  en-  n 
couragement  of  strangers  and  merchant*,  from  ;  tt 
the  iuerca*e  of  our  exportation*  and  ira  porta- .  ci 
tion«.  occasions J  by  the  resort  of  mure  people,  fi 
and  from  a  greater  vent  of  commodities  in  our .  tl 
porta  and  market*,  let  all  that  be  appropriated 
to  thia  particular  service  in  order  to  advance 
the  national  revenue. 

If  any  one  imagines  that  a  war  will  ruin  our 
whole  undertaking,  let  him  but  consider  that 
the  execution  of  this  design  will  enable  us  to 
meet  a  foreign  invasion,  with  so  many  advan- 
tages on  our  Bide,  that  a  war  in  such  a  juncture 
will  be  less  formidable  to  ua,  than  to  our  ertc- 
miea  themselves. 


r  what 


table 


10  carry  on  a  vigorous  and  successful  war,  than 
number*  of  men  ?  and  hy  such  an  addition  to 
the  clock  of  our  people,  us  might  he  made  by 
due  care  and  encouragement ;  what  levies 
might  be  raised,  whai  mighty  fleets  and  ar- 
mies set  out  to  disappoint  all  the  designsof  our 


my  but  Megan,  is  mare  than  600  furlonp 

the    distant  from  them. 

rear  |       If  they  advance  to  our  mines  in  a  small  tody 

ome    from  this  side,  they  must  leave  Athens  behind 

and  I  them,  and  run  the  hazard   of  being  col  off  \>j 

our  |  our  horse  and  flying  patties  |  and  h  is  a  aist 

lion  to  imagine  thai  they  will  invade  os  with 

:ir    whole    force,    and    UDgnard    their  on 

uutry,  and  leave  it  exposed  to  our  inrusdi; 

in  such  a  case,  Athena  would  be  nearer  U 

eir  cities  than  their  own  army. 

But  suppose  they   marched  up  to  oar  miua 

with  a  numerous  army,  how  could  they  subsst 

for  want  of  provisions!   if  they  foraged  in  soul 

parties,  (hey  would  lie  in  danger  of  having  oVar 

convoys  intercepted  ;  if  Ihey  foraged  with  their 

whole  armies,  they  mutt  art  upon  the  dtfeasivc, 

and  we  should  be  the  aggressors. 

The  revenue  arising  from  our  sl»™  would 
not  only  make  a  considerable  article  is  lbs 
charge  of  maintaining  our  citizens,  bst  by  the 
vast  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts,  the 
customs  of  the  fairs  and  markets  at  the  mines, 
and  the  rent  of  our  public  buildings,  and  mrll- 
tng-houses,  and  many  other   head),  would  pro- 


nighty  ii 


»  thai 


And  I  have  I 


..  [.«!,.■■ 


n  the  conjuncture  of  a 
i  Anaphlystus,  and  on 


foreign  war.  for  ihey  ni 

sea,  by  a  strong  citadel 

the    north-sea,  by   anoi 

these  two  fortresses  lie  at  the  distance  of  but 

61)  furlonga  from  one  another. 

But  if  a  thin)  fort  was  built  upon  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  in  the  middle  of  the  two  former, 
the  three  works  would  meet  together,  and  other 
silver  mines  would  1*  inclosed  in  a  circle,  and 
guarded  on  all  sides,  and  the  workmen  at  the 
first  not  ire  of  an  invasion  might  retire  to  a  place 


establishment,  weald 
be  peopled  with  a  prodigious  number  of  inhab- 
itants, and  the  value  of  lands  at  ibe  nr.r.rt 
would  be  as  high  ss  those  that  lie  near  Athens. 
A  pursuit  of  such  measures  and  couukv 
would  not  only  enrich  the  city,  but  introdnof 
a  habit  of  obedience  in  (he  people:  reform 
llivii  discipline,  and  revive  the  courage   of  tbs 

For  if,  upon  Ibis  improvement  of  our  revenue, 
a  larger  allowance  was  established  for  lb? 
maintenance  of  our  yoolh,  they  would  be  trained 
up  to  the  art  of  war  in  our  public  acaJc  mif*1 
with  more  exactness,  and  perfunn  (heir  militJjy 
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exercises  with  a  more  regular  discipline,  than 
the  racers  in  the  torch-course1  are  taught  to 
observe.  And  our  troops  in  garrison  and  the 
standing  guards  of  our  coasts,  would  do  their 
duty  in  their  several  posts  with  more  cheerful- 
ness, if  any  effectual  provision  was  settled  for 
their  subsistence. 

V.  If  it  be  made  to  appear  that  the  revenue 
of  Athens  can  never  be  improved,  or  advanced 
to  the  full  height  without  a  peace,  it  may  de- 
serve the  public  inquiry,  whether  the  establish- 
ment of  a  council  of  peace3  would  not  be  for 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  state. 

For  the  institution  of  such  a  magistracy 
would  invite  more  numerous  settlements  of 
foreigners  to  make  Athens  the  place  of  their 
abode. 

For  it  is  an  absurd  supposition  to  imagine, 
that  peace  will  weaken  our  strength,  and  ruin 
our  authority  and  reputation  abroad  ;  for  of  all 
governments,  those  arc  happiest  who  have  con- 
tinued longest  without  war,  and  of  all  common- 
wealths, Athens  lies  fairest  for  flourishing  and 
increasing  by  the  arts  of  peace. 

For  Athens  in  time  of  peace  is  the  great 
theatre  to  which  all  mankind  have  occasion  to 
resort :  to  begin  with  merchants  and  command- 
ers of  ships,  where  can  the  traders  in  wine,  oil, 
corn,  or  cattle  have  a  quicker  vent,  or  a  better 
market  for  their  commodities  than  at  Athens  ? 
Where  can  monied  men  make  a  better  improve- 
ment of  their  wealth;  and  where  is  there 
greater  encouragement  for  those  who  live  by 
arts  of  invention  and  ingenuity  ? 

Where  is  there  better  employment  for  arti- 
ficers and  mechanic  trades  ?  Where  can  the 
sophists,  philosophers,  poets,  and  the  lovers  of 
the  liberal  arts,  resort  to  a  more  renowned 
school  of  learning  and  humanity  ?  Where  is 
there  a  nobler  scene  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
all  strangers  that  are  delighted  with  divine 
rites  and  institutions,  and  the  celebrations  of 
religious    games   and  festivals?     And  where 

*  *E»  T«f«  x.»f*riri.  Torch -course.  There  was  a 
festival  at  Athens,  on  which  a  certain  number  of  men 
ran  with  lighted  torches  in  their  bands.  Pans.  Attic. 
To  this  reremony  Lueretins  makes  that  fine  suasion  in 
bis  second  book, 

Et  quasi  enrsores  vitai  lampada  tradunt. 

*llen*oovKu*ie.  u  Council  of  peace.**  This  new  mag- 
istracy which  Xenophon  proposes  to  be  Inatimted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  vrai'o  be,  in  ail 
probability,  like  the  n'woKx*!  or  fcbdalcs  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  instituted  by  Numa  for  the  same  con- 
siderations.  Dion.  Ha  lie  am .  Hb.  2. 

fi8* 


can  merchants  of  all  kindB  whatsoever  find  a 
better  market  to  make  quick  returns  of  their 
money,  than  Athens  ? 

If  my  opposers  acknowledge  all  this  to  be 
true,  but  still  imagine  that  we  can  never  re- 
cover the  dominion  of  Greece  but  by  a  war,  I 
desire  them  to  look  back  to  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, and  examine  whether  it  was  by  force  of 
arms,  or  our  good  offices  to  the  Greeks,  that 
we  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
confederacy,3  and  the  common  treasury  of 
Greece  ? 

And  when  by  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  our 
power  we  lost  our  jurisdiction,  by  an  alteration 
of  our  measures,  and  a  milder  administration, 
we  were  restored4  to  our  ancient  authority  by 
the  joint  consent  of  all  the  islands. 

Did  not  the  Thebans,  in  acknowledgment  of 
our  generous  assistance  to  their  state,  place  us 
at  the  head  of  the  common  alliance  I5  and  our 
rivals  the  Lacedemonians,  for  the  same  con- 
sideration, quitted  their  old  pretensions,  and 
suffered  us  to  give  laws  to  the  last  treaty.0  and 
dispose  of  the  supreme  command  of  Greece  at 
our  own  discretion. 

And  at  this  juncture,  in  the  general  confu- 
sion of  Greece,  we  have  the  most  favourable 
opportunity  of  recovering  our  ancient  dominion 
without  difficulty,  hazard,  or  expense,  that  ever 
any  nation  had :  for  if  we  set  up  to  be  the 
common  mediators  of  Greece,  and  interposed 
our  authority  to  unite  all  the  divided  interests 
abroad,  and  reconcile  all  the  factions  at  home ; 
and  if  by  solemn  embassies  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing states  we  declared  for  the  liberty  of  Delphi,7 


n'EKKnvoTmnlmi.  After  the  Persian  invasion  the  Athe- 
nians had  the  command  of  the  confederate  fleet,  and 
were  made  treasurers  of  the  money  contributed  hy  the 
Greeks  to  the  carrying  on  the  war  agaiust  Persia. 
Thucydides,  lib.  i. 

*  The  Athenians  recovered  the  command  of  the  Greek 
Islands,  (which  th»y  lost  in  the  Peloponncsian  war,)  in 
the  fourth  year ef  the  100th  Olymp.  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  15. 

•  This  allUnre  between  the  Thebans  and  Athenians 
was  mad*  In  the  second  year  of  the  9Rth  Olympiad. 
Diod.  Slculus,  lib.  14.   Xeuophon,  lib.  3.  de  rebus  Grec. 

•  l*his  league  between  the  Spartans  and  Athenians 
*ras  made  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  103d  Olympiad,  not 
long  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  15.  Xen. 
1. 7.  de  rebus  Grec. 

*  The  Greeks  made  it  a  part  of  their  religion,  to  pre- 
serve the  liberty  of  Delphi.  Thus  the  Lacedemonians 
entered  Into  a  war  to  restore  the  oracle  to  the  Delphi- 
ana,  Thuryd.  lib.  I.e.  113.  And  the  first  article  of  their 
leagues  often  began  with  a  mutual  engagement  on  both 
parts,  to  protect  the  liberty  of  Delphi.  Thucyd.l.4.c. 
118. 1.  c.  5. 18.  Besides  tbeir  religion,  they  had  reasons 
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■11  Greece  woulJ  support  ua  at  the  head  of  to 

their  own   jjoven 

gloriom  a  cause,  and  unite  in   ■  general  confe- 
deracy  Bgainsl  common  enemiee,   who  endea- 

nervation of  Athi 

If  any  mm 

voured   to  make  thenmelrce    muter*    of    Del- 

imagine  that  wi 

phi.1     when    the     Phociona   were    reduced   to 

increase  of  the   | 

extremity. 

I   know  no  bene 

And     if    wo    afterward*    warmly   interested 

*y,  than  by  ippe 

ouraelvee  to   establish  a  general  peace  by   sen 

mer  ages,  and  f 

and    land;  all    Greece,  neit  to  tlie  security  of 

contrary  out  of  < 

of  time  for  Mi  proceeding  for  If  Delphi  were  niljeet 

In  Greece  till  Ibe  or 

Ion  foFelfln  power,  the  prieateasmlclittn  forced  louller 

first    year  of  the  It 

could  the  reaolullona  anil  tcnlcmc-  Mf  Mir  A  r il.tyons. 

■I  Delphi  will  uodcr  a  forelf  n  dominion. 

'  irrreknw  who  ihe  enemies  were  ttmi  deiitncdio 

■ell*  upon  Del  pin.  ii  would  It  fid  diFTirult  milter  lode 

ly  Improbable  that  Ii 

the  lyrantuf 'J' Upnaly,  had  formed  «d'si:nii|«itilt.l|ilii. 

but  hia  death  prevailed  the  eiecullanaf  It.     DM.  Sic. 

Xenophon1*  life  alt 

Xenop.Hlet.Cr™.  .Elian.  Frai.    Dultliiapniaat,e  can- 

But  t-n  understood  id  mean  triia  attempt,  for  luon  was 

that  Itie  other  pan 

amainated  In  the  third  year  or  the  10*1  Olympiad. 

lhere.maybceqo.il 

Brut  yean  before  the  tattle  of  Manilnra.  and  this  ili»- 

MM  (actordlnr  lot 

t«iFH  ••  1  Have  proved  In  a  former  note,  was  written 

tint  Xenophon  was 

after  that  battle.    I  think  that  this  pmirr  (taking  tlie 

OUKlit  to  lie  understood  of  a  deslan  thf  Thehnns   hid 

Delitim.  If  we  alio, 

ale,  if  t  mistake  no 

Ituivle  "f  Delphi.     Deraoit.  do  falsa  Lwallone,  lllpil- 

detuned   b,  the  Alnplilctyon.  lo  pay  ■  (real  tine  for 

F"°"t «    »!'   •""""  ">,.-■.. :,icil  land,  the  Greek,  pre- 

pared  lor-irrote  the  .entfhre  by  force  of  irrni.     'Hie 

bad  been  eniaccd  n 

Islands,  whirh  was 

formed  Hie  fir.l  dc.iC"  u|ioi,tliv  l.,,,;,),.     This  roil  rind 

were  rhea  engaged 

he Fii.n.d*  I..  Hit  Allien. am  „   ihe-  fcs.  method 

BylhisaeeoanlX 

to  recover  the  dominion  of  Greet*,    A  know  11  will  he 

objected  that  Dlo«.  Laerthi.  places  lh«  d-aih  of  Xcnn- 

If  rhe  aernunio 

Tolliial  answer,  l  hat  Mi  k  account  of  Laert  tallica. 

Ulnly  false  :  for  Xenonh  n,  In  ma  Greek  hutory.  men- 

ascribe  Mill  discoun 

11  Din  the  denth   of  Alexander  tlie  tyrant  of  Plierr  ; 

of  the  style  with  th, 

whirh  happened,  an  Iiiodurni  Starve*,  in  the  foam, 

ter  if  plcly  Which  r 

year  of  Ihe  With  Olynip.  H  that  Xenophon  mo«  he  a 

i.  »|.cUU«rto.he 

pU|>l.o«..I  dentil.     Xenon Hon  likewise  in  the  conclusion 

(if  liMUrL.pklilstu.yFiirnrai.lliat  after  Ihe  l.nltle  of  Mini- 

thru,  tlrccct.  was  in  a  areater  disorder  and  MOfaWm 

Ihan  ever.    Hut  we  read  of  no  con.ldcralile  commotion 
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For  upon  inquiry  he  may  find  that  the  vast 
treasure  we  had  amassed  in  peace,  was  all  con- 
sumed in  our  former  wars ;  and  to  quote  in- 
stances of  a  fresher  date,  in  the  present  war  all 
the  branches  of  our  income  have  been  deficient, 
and  what  money  came  in  upon  the  public  funds, 
has  been  all  applied  to  the  pressing  occasions 
of  the  state;  but  since  the  seas  have  been 
open,  and  our  trade  free,  every  article  of  our 
income  is  advanced,  and  the  government  is 
at  liberty  to  employ  it  as  they  think  conve- 
nient. 

Not  that  I  would  advise  the  commonwealth 
to  sit  down  tamely  by  their  injuries  in  case  of 
a  foreign  invasion ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that 
we  should  be  better  enabled  to  revenge  the 
affront,  if  we  are  not  the  aggressors,  for  our 
enemies  will  never  be  able  to  form  a  confede- 
racy to  support  them  in  an  unjust  war. 

VI.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  if  nothing  in  this 
proposal  appears  impossible,  or  difficult,  and  if 
a  pursuit  of  these  counsels  and  resolutions  will 
gain  the  affections  of  Greece,  and  establish  our 
security  at  home,  and  increase  our  reputation 
abroad ;  if  the  common  people  will  abound  in 
all  things  necessary  for  life,  and  the  rich  be 
eased  of  their  taxes  to  the  wars :  if  in  this 
universal  plenty  our  temples  will  be  rebuilt, 
and  our  religious  festivals  and  solemnities  cele- 


brated with  more  magnificence ;  if  our  walls; 
docks,  and  arsenals  will  be  repaired,  and  our 
priests,  senate,  magistrates,  and  cavalry,  re- 
stored to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  is 
it  not  fit  that  all  engines  should  be  set  at 
work  to  promote  so  glorious  an  undertaking, 
that  in  our  days  we  may  see  our  country  esta- 
blished upon  a  solid  foundation  of  security  and 
happiness  1 

And  if  the  public,  upon  due  consideration, 
thinks  fit  to  execute  these  orders  and  institu- 
tions, I  would  advise  them  to  send  ambassadors 
to  Delphi  and  Dodona  to  consult  the  gods, 
whether  such  a  reformation  of  our  government 
would  not  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  present 
age,  and  the  benefit  of  all  posterity. 

And  if  these  resolutions  are  ratified  by  the 
divine  approbation,  to  consult  the  oracle  once 
more,  to  the  protection  of  what  gods  we  should 
recommend  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  and 
then  to  propitiate  those  gods  we  are  directed 
to  apply  to,  in  order  to  engage  their  assistance ; 
and  after  this  solemn  invocation  to  enter  boldly 
upon  the  execution  of  this  design :  for  it  is 
hut  reason  tha*-  all  undertakings  should  be 
attended  with  more  favourable  success,  that 
are  begun,  and  carried  on,  under  the  imme- 
diate care  and  protection  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 
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I.  The  Athenians,1  in.  my  opinion,  are  en- 
titled  to  little  commendation  for  having  origi- 
nally adopted  their  present  political  institutions, 
because  they  are  calculated  to  give  an  undue 
ascendancy  to  the  poor  and  the  had  over  the 
rich  and  the  good :  I  cannot  therefore  commend 
them.  These  institutions,  however,  as  they 
have  been  adopted,  can  be  demonstrated  by 
abundant  proofs  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
support  the  spirit  of  their  constitution,  and  toa 
•liable  them  to  transact  public  business,  though 
among  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  a  contrary  opin- 
ion is  prevalent. 

First  then,  at  Athens,  the  poor  and  the  ple- 
beians are  wisely  rendered  more  influential 
than  the  nobles  and  the  rich  ;  because  the  lower 
orders  man  the  ships,  and  extend  the  power  of 
the  republic :  for  pilots,3  and  pursers,  and  com- 

i  wt^t  i\.  This  treatise,  from  Its  abrupt  introduction. 
Is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  fragment  of  a 
larger  work,  in  which  a  comparison  was  instituted  be- 
tween the  different  forms  of  government  in  ancient 
Greece. 

*»t»St{Mrai,  kjc.  XuSift^Tur  was  the  master  or  pilot, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  ship,  and  the  government  of  the 
seamen  In  it,  and  who  satat  the  stern  to  steer.  All  things 
were  conducted  sccording  to  his  direction  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  that  he  should  possess  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  navigation,  called  xujSifmTJM 
t«x«"»  Jindwhich  chiefly  consisted  in  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  rudder,  sails,  and  of  the  several  instruments 
used  in  navigation;  in  the  observance  of  the  winds,  and 
of  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies ;  In  the  knowledge 
of  commodious  harbours,  of  rocks,  and  quicksands.— 
XjXfvrTn;,  the  purser,  whom  some  interpret  the  boat- 
swain.s ignified  the  word  of  command  to  the  rowers,  and 
distributed  to  all  the  crew  their  dally  portion  of  food.— 
TTf»fivf  or  x{»f»TiK,  the  boatswain,  was  neit  under  the 
pilot,  and,  as  the  appellation  imports,  bad  his  station 

Upon  the  prOW,  I  tou  «v£f ( »^tov  &  «x«o vtft  if  «-{«{«vf  r%( 

m»;  xaXiiTai.  To  his  care  were  committed  the  tackle 
of  the  ship  and  the  rowers,  whose  places  were  assigned 
by  him.  lie  assisted  the  master  at  consultation  respect- 
ing the  seasons,  and  other  matters. 


manders  of  fifties,  and  boatswains,  and  ship- 
builders, acquire  much  more  real  influence  to 
a  republic  than  the  nobility  and  richer  citizens. 
This  being  the  state  of  their  affairs,  it  seems 
a  matter  of  justice  that  all  tne  citizens  should 
participate  in  the  offices  of  state,  whether  they 
be  filled  by  lot3  or  by  open  suffrage,  and  that 
every  citizen  who  chooses  should  be  allowed  to 
speak  publicly  at  their  deliberations. 

The  people  never  require  a  participation  in 
those  offices,  whether  superior  or  inferior,  in 
which  are  centred  the  safety  or  danger  of 
the  whole  nation :  nor  do  they  expect  to  be 
eligible  to  the  offices  of  generals  or  masters  of 
horse,  as  the  people  know  that  it  is  much  more 
advantageous  for  them  not  to  engage  in  such 
offices,  but  allow  them  to  be  possessed  by  the 
rich ;  but  the  people  lay  claim  to  all  those 
offices  to  which  salaries  are  attached,  and' 
which  better  the  circumstances  of  their  fa- 
milies.4 

The  Athenians  invariably  give  greater  ad- 
vantages to  the  bad,  the  poor,  and  the  plebei- 
ans, than  to  the  good ;  and  this  circumstance, 
though  it  has  excited  the  wonder  of  many, 
still  proves  incontestably  their  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  spirit  of  a  democratical  government. 
For  the  poor,  the  plebeians,  and  the  lower 
orders,  when  held  in  consideration,  and  when 
their  numbers  increase,  extend  the  democracy  : 
but  when  the  rich  and  good  are  prosperous, 

»  km**.  Those  who  were  chosen  by  lot  were  <tt(»t- 

Jiyoi,  iVfrafxei,  lixaarTai,£ovXturai,  iwTTmrin  T*r  *•{«• 

Tavtwv,  rsptai,  yfap/aarti;,  xeynrTai,  and  several  oth- 
ers. These  were  called  **.<*«»  xa%4»Ti;,  xMt*5irTif, 
EMe»ro(,xva#iivTti.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  were 
chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  were  called  »•>■• 

t«i,  mlfiSlvTtf,  %iiforori|firTif. 

4.«tr$3?o{i'a;.  Judges,  senators,  and  the  citizens  who 
frequented  the  public  assemblies,  received  a  certain, 
allowance  In  money. 
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iodine  llirniiflvi-a  to  like  mailmen  la  consult,  hsrangae,  and  *3&m  1 
,.!  i,.  them  in  iutrmt.  public  asaembliee.  These  advantage)  vaoU  I 
li.'lii'v  [.inUiiii  nf  the    speedily   reduce    the   plebeians  to    *  state  4  \ 

■  li  ,-i    petulance  - ■  r ; .  1  I      The  licentiousness  of  slaves  and  of  iliaua 

■  in, 1. 1  iinli-Tii  desire  Alliens  is  eicesaive ;  none  are  allowed  to  suite 
.  ■  lnil  among  llic  | ilr-  iliem  ;  not  will  the  slave  yield  to  the  freenot 
■nlirr,  imuW.lm.it im i,  '  I   will  explain    the  cause  of  (his  practice  bdaj 

ndigenom.  If  it  were  customary  for  theaLtte, 
■f  alien,  ot  freedman  to  be  attack  by  lb*  to- 
man, the  citiien  of  Athens  would  fre<juestrj 
he  lieaten  under  tbe  supposition  of  bit  beau;  ■ 
-Live  ;  for  neither  in  dress  not  personal  sppns- 
uiiv  are  the  people  superior  to  slaves  or  tEa*. 
i'  M'lmv.  lnii  '  It  may  be  reckoned  a  subject  of  wander  Aa) 
ii  Mini  uf  tin-  slaves  are  tbere  allowed  to  live  loiirrweatj. 
i  iln*  re»pi'.'i  *'>me  of  them  even  magnificently  ;  jet  eves  it 
,  liy  permit-  this  they  appear  to  have  acted  with  judfmnt 
For  where  >  naval  power  exists,  it  it  iweat- 
ry.  for  pecuni.irj'  considerations,  to  hnnmi 
the  nUves,  and  allow  them  a  mote  liberal  mail 
■  ing,  thai  their  masters  may  receive  froai 
i  their  hire  for  labour  performed  in  B* 
fleet ;  for  where  the  slaves  are  rich,  il  is  ae 
expedient  that  my  slave  should  dread 
■  ,1  U  hit  ].ii'|iiiinl  you  ;  but  in  Lscedemon  my  slave  dreads  yea; 
■li  ti  !»'  pfilil.ihli'  j  and  where  my  slave  is  afraid  of  yon,  IBcn  a 
■— I j I"   '      Kiit   lhi'Y    danger  le*t  he  should  surrender  hi*  property  la 

1  wii'knlniv-.    get  rid  of  personal  fcar. 

i.l-  tliem,  arc  mure  :  Thia  con  aide  rat  ion  urges  us  to  granl  ineqna- 
ni  III  in  ilir  iirlll"  I  lily  of  rights  to  slaves  and  freemen  ;  snd  •!*> 
i    and  citizens,   becsuse    the  rrpflWit 
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aortic  exercises,  and  in  •erring  on  ship-board, 
they  know  that  when  the  rich  act  as  choregi,  the 
people  are  instructed  and  supported ;  when  the 
rich  command  at  sea  and  in  military  academies, 
the  people  labour  and  are  paid.  The  people, 
*  therefore,  think  it  proper  to  receive  money  for 
tinging,  running,  dancing,  and  serving  on  ship- 
r  board,  that  they  may  enjoy  themselves,  and  the 
rich  become  poorer. 

In  deciding  cases  in  courts  of  justice,  equity 
Is  less  an  object  with  them  than  advantage. 

Those  who  are  deputed  from  Athens  by  sea 
to  visit  the  allies,  are  reported  to  abuse  and 
detest  the  good  among  them,  knowing  that  the 
governor  must  be  hated  by  the  governed ;  and 
that  if  the  rich-  and  the  nobles  are  powerful 
in  these  cities,  the  power  of  the  populace  at 
Athens  will  be  of  very  short  duration.  For 
these  considerations,  then,  they  dishonour  the 
good,  despoil  them  of  their  property,  banish, 
and  kill  them  :  but  they  increase  the  influence 
of  the  bad.  On  the  contrary,  the  good  among 
the  Athenians  preserve  the  good  in  the  allied 
republics,  knowing  it  to  be  advantageous  for 
themselves  always  to  preserve  the  best  citizens 
in  these  states. 

It  might  be  observed  that  the  strength  of 
the  Athenians  lies  in  their  allies  being  able  to 
contribute  money.  But  to  the  plebeians  it 
■06019-  to  be  a  greater  advantage  that  each  indi- 
vidual Athenian  should  possess  the  property 
of  their  allies,  and  that  the  allies  should  have 
only  so  much  as  to  enable  them  to  supply 
themselves  with  food  and  to  till  the  fields  with- 
out being  able  to  conspire  against  their  masters. 

The  Athenian  people,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  have  enacted  a  bad  law,  in  obliging  their 
allies  to  resort  to  Athens  for  the  decision  of 
their  lawsuits.1  The  Athenian  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  consider  what  advantage  is 
likely  to  accrue  to  themselves  from  this  prac- 
tice.    First  of  all,  they  receive  the  court  dues3 

a  wKit*  it«  Sixa<  vAS4>a?t.  The  great  inconvenience 
Whkh  Attended  the  admtniatrarfon  of  justice  to  the  in- 
sular allien  of  Athena,  teems  to  have  been  frequently 
brought  forward  aa  a  heavy  accusation-.  Isocvatts  al- 
tedestoit  in  Panath.,*»<  r»t  ti  $i*»f  mat  tm(  xft«-ii( 

•wit  i*$*$i  ytytoplpif  toi";  rvftft*x0ii— $**&mk9vT». 

•  t£*  wtvTmviiw.  Commentators  differ  aa  to  the  a- 
BDoont  and  appropriation  of  thia  money.    Aristotle  in 

kJs  Polit.  says,  t«  it%»«rr^K»  M*v6o9t(m  nmrirrnrt  I1i{i. 

■Jute.  The  Scholia  on  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  1134, 

translate  wfvrurtitv   thus:  Afyvfio*  ti,  iwif  xmririSi. 
arav  oi  St*m{ofttvi  mf»9»rif9tt*mi  i  fiv^wr  «•<  i  ttmumw, 

FoIIm  vm.  38.  adda,  i  it  *tt«6i<<  mvtiiSov  v  «-•{  »p. 

e«-rJf«tr  faff**  ikaji&Bvor  ft  avre  ti  Six*rr»!,     K*t  »f 
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throughout  the  year ;  besides,  remaining  at  ease 
at  home,  without  sailing  to  foreign  landB,  they 
administer  the  government  of  the  allied  states ; 
preserve  their  lower  orders,  and  ruin  their 
enemies  in  the  courts  of  justice  :  but  if  each  of 
the  allies  had  the  administration  of  justice  at 
home,  as  they  bear  a  deadly  hatred  to  the 
Athenians,  they  would  ruin  those  among  them- 
selves who  were  most  friendly  to  the  Athenian 
people. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Athenian  people 
gain  these  advantages  from  justice  being  ad- 
ministered to  the  allies  at  Athens ;  for  first, 
the  city  receives  the  hundredth  part  of  what  is 
landed  at  the  Pineus,  and  the  keepers  of 
lodging-houses  gain  profit,  and  those  who  pos- 
sess cattle  and  slaves  for  hire:  heralds,  too, 
are  benefitted  by  the  arrival  of  the  allies. 

Besides,  if  the  allies  did  not  come  for  de- 
cision in  law-suits  to  Athens,  they  would  only 
pay  their  respects  to  those  of  the  Athenians  who 
were  delegated  to  visit  them,  such  as  generals 
and  trierarchB  and  ambassadors ;  but  at  present 
each  individual  of  the  allies  is  obliged  to  flatter 
the  Athenian  plebeians,  knowing  that  when  he 
comes  to  Athens,  the  decision  of  his  lawsuit 
depends  solely  and  entirely  on  the  people,  who 
are  the  law  at  Athens.  He  is  obliged,  in 
courts  of  justice,  to  supplicate  the  people,  and 
even  when  one  enters  the  court  to  seize  him 
by  the  hand.  By  these  means  the  allies  are 
rendered  much  more  the  slaves  of  the  Athenian 
people. 

Moreover,  on  account  of  their  transmarine  3 
possessions,  and  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to 
the  magistrates  of  these  places,  they  and  their 
followers  are  obliged  to  learn  secretly  to  handle 
the  oar;  for  the  man  who  sails  frequently 
must  handle  the  oar,  both  himself  and  domes- 
tics, and  become  acquainted  with  nautical 
phrases. 

Thus  they  become  good  pilots  by  their  ex- 
perience and  exercise  at  sea.  Some  are  trained 
in  piloting  small  vessels  ;  some,  vessels  of  bur- 
den ;  and  some  are  advanced  from  them  to  the 
galleys :  many  of  them  are  even  able  to  take 
the   charge  of  ships  as   soon  as  they  go  on 

TfiaxoM-a.  Re  alto  subjoins  the  opinion  of  others,  *■(*• 

TMMUt    IIVS.L  T.tt  «JT l£lX.MTOr  TOW    Tt/U»/UaTO(  MTBTI 3t tQbI 

£•  avro  TOvf  */f«\l»«iriv(  in  /Mi<r5o^oo*<a  r&v  Jm*fT«», 

Ammonias  and  Thomas  Magister  have  adopted  the 
latter  opinion. 

■  *«fOf.itf.    These  possesions  were  in  the  islands, 
the  ChersoBSMS,  Torses,  and  elsewhere. 

4K 
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board,  from   having  been  exercised  at  sua   alt  '  smaller  through 

their  lives. 

which  does  not 

II.     The  land  army,'  which  is  by  no  means 

port.     This  the 

in   go™1    <™*lion   ■'   Athens,  is   thus  consti- 

ject   to  the    me 

tuted  :     They   reckon   themselves    inferior   by 

have  the   ascetti 

lend   to  such    of   their    enemies    as    ale  there 

not  be  done  bt 

reckoned   the   most  powerful ;   but  to  the  allies 

they  can  make' 

who  pay   tribute   they  deem   themadvee   supe- 

more  powerful 

rior,  and  they  suppose   thai  they  will  maintain 

fire  and  sword 

the  sovereignty  as  long  as  they  are   superior  to 

where   either  tl 

their  allies. 

I  will  now  enumerate  a  few  of  the  advan- 

doing this   by 

tages  of   their  condition  as  decided  by  fortune. 

when  attempted 

Those   who   are   governed   by  land   can  collect 

Besides,  it  is 

men  together  from   small    towns,  and   fight   in 

sea  to  sail  iwi 

great   number*;  but   those   who  are  governed 

whatever  voyajj 

by   a  naval   power,  each   as  inlanders,   cannot 

rule  on  land  cat 

collect  into  one  place  the  inhabitants  of  other 

days"  journey  ft 

towns  for  mutual  aid  ;   for  the   sea   intervenes. 

inarches   are  el 

•nd  their   governor*  are   masters   of  the  sea  : 

vision  for  a  Ion 

and  if  it  were   possible  secretly   to   collect    the 

dition.     He  wl 

islsndors  together  into  one  island,  they  could 

go  through  a  i 

be  reduced  by  famine. 

way  by  the  aw 

The   cities  on  the  continent.*  which  are  go- 

wherever he  is 

verned  by   the  Athenians   are  retained  in   sub- 

and  where  in  ft 

jection,  the     larger     ones     through     fear,   the 

until  ho  reaches 

.  v.  J.  J«,...i..   Po  much  »  lo-l  here  the)  tl  1.  dbS- 

And    then  tt 

proceeds  from 

larjd  and  rwvnl  li.r.r.,  .itliI  in  jh»i nr  our  hy  whit  mran. 

by    those  who 

the    ttfralaM    aimed  To    obtain   and    preserve  lite 

the  rulers  of  tl 

sovereignty  affircece.      T'-  A**.  *.*:*.  til  ere  fore,  which 

everywhere    al 

^^^^Z^matXaili^S^M^ 

tbat  from  the  [ 

visions  reach  tti 

And  if  we  m 

by  the  comman. 
other  nations,  a 

(,.-.■  ■  <„..  ,<  rufaeed  in  the  UtntlsBfrtos-  Tln>t»asUca 

of   good    cheer 

Sicily,  or  in   IU 

eiliieni.     The  rfiwer  of  the  Athenians  m.inlM  to  the 
lSlJ>ri,l.:iml<.1Vil  [„,-,ri™n,1tl,-r,>,,ti„r,it.,t1dfor(hls 

or  in  Lydia,  or 

reae-on,  our  author  Informs  OS,  the  Allienlniu  atlarheq 

thd.'  i r. ■  ■  ■*.- ■  ■  -. 1 1 ■- h--  re.  tin-  i.thL  thn-e-..  Imt  eierled  them- 

into one  spot  by 

selves  to   iiirrdi.*   mid  itip|Hirl    their   power  nt   nes- 

And,  besides,  t 

refer,  hj  the  l.„.e,l,..Tir„,li,,„.     fl„u, ,■'],. *  lifr  of 

words  of  many 

them  the  most 

Induced  the  Athenian,  to  turn  rl.eir  allrntion  In  enin. 

of  the  Greeks  1 

ir,B  in  n..cndancy  at  «:, :  J,  ..  ,.(.  „,  ,„t.  .».i  J,t,-( 

gusge.  mode  ol 

«v„„,  i«i.«,i,.    ...    ,,,  itu.t„    ;,-,_...    I.,,.„,.^r 

Athenians  havi 
Greeks  and  Bar 

The  people.  1 

shore  of  Alii   Mlnoe.     Both  Tsocrntea  Ul4  XwaflbOB 

possess    templet 

Proper,  no  bUsh  or  statta  *•>-.  uuhjen  0i  [hi.  period  id  :  beautiful   and  ei 

tlisnqihoili.ofilteAth-n/sDS. 

obtaining    these 
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sacrifices  all  the  victims,  and  the  people  enjoy 
the  banquet!  and  divide  the  victims  by  lot 
Some  of  the  rich  possess,  privately,  places  for 
•zeroising,  and  baths,  and  places  for  undress- 
ing before  the  baths ;  bat  the  people,  for  their 
own  private  use,  build  many  palsjstra,  un- 
dressing places,  and  baths,  and  the  mob  enjoys 

•  greater  number  of  these  than  the  few  and  the 
rich. 

The  Athenians  are  the  only  nation  of  the 
Greeks  or  Barbarians  who  can  possess  wealth  ; 
for  if  any  state  is  rich  in  timber  for  ship-build- 
ing, where  can  they  dispose  of  it,  unless  they 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  lords  of  the  sea  1 
and  if  sny  state  is  rich  in  steel,  brass,  or  flax, 
where  can  they  dispose  of  it,  unless  they  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  the  lords  of  the  sea  1  and 
from  these  very  materials  our  ships  are  made. 
From  one  nation  timber  is  procured  ;  from  an- 
other, steel ;  from  another,  brass ;  from  another, 
flax ;  from  another,  wax. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  imported  by  our  enemies,  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  use  of  the  ses.  And,  without 
labour,  we  enjoy  all  these  benefits  from  the 
land  by  means  of  the  sea ;  no  other  city  has 
them :  nor  does  the  same  state  abound  in  tim- 
ber and  flax ;  for  where  there  is  flax,  there  the 
country  is  level  and  woodless :  nor  are  brass 
and  steel  procured  from  the  same  state,  nor 
•re  two  or  three  of  the  others  produced  by  one 
state  :  one  state  abounds  in  one ;  another  pro- 
duces another. 

And,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  near 
•very  continent  there  is  either  a  projecting 
shore  or  an  inland  situated  before  the  coast,  or 

•  part  of  the  shore,  to  which  there  is  only  a 
narrow  approach  from  the  continent;  so  that 
those  who  rule  the  sea  may  there  make  a  de- 
scent, and  do  much  injury  to  those  who  live  on 
the  mainland. 

They  are  destitute  of  one  favourable  circum- 
stance ;  for  if  the  Athenians,  while  lords  of  the 
sea,  inhabited  an  island,  they  would  have  had 
it  in  their  power,  when  they  plcuscd,  to  injure 
others,  and  suffer  no  injury  in  return,  as  long 
as  they  commanded  the  sea ;  and  their  land 
should  not  1h)  devastated  or  invaded  by  the 
enemy.  At  present,  the  cultivators  of  the 
fields,  and  the  rich  men  of  Athens,  are  much 
afraid  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  people,  being 
well  aware  that  the  enemy  can  commit  to 
the  flames  or  devastate  n  .no  of  their  property, 
five  in  safety  and  free  from  terror.    In  addition 


to  this,  they  would  be  freed  from  another  fear 
if  they  inhabited  an  island, — that  the  city  would 
never  be  betrayed  by  a  few,  nor  would  their 
gates  be  opened,  nor  would  the  enemy  break 
in  upon  them.  How  could  these  things  hap- 
pen to  the  inhabitants  of  an  island!  Nor 
would  there  be  seditions  among  the  people  if 
they  inhabited  an  island.  At  present,  if  a 
sedition  took  place,  it  would  be  with  tho  hope 
that  the  enemy  could  be  introduced  by  land : 
if  they  inhabited  an  island,  they  would  not  re- 
quire to  dread  such  an  event  But  as  it  was 
not  their  fortune  to  inhabit  an  island  from  the 
beginning,  they  now  act  thus, — they  deposite 
their  property  in  islands,  trusting  in  their 
ascendancy  at  sea ;  and  they  overlook  the  de- 
vastation committed  on  the  territory  of  Attica, 
knowing  that  their  commiseration  may  deprive 
them  of  other  greater  advantages. 

It  is  necessary,  in  cities  governed  by  an  oligar- 
chy, that  alliances  and  leagues  should  be  rigidly 
observed.  If  engagements  are  not  strictly  per- 
formed, from  whom  can  the  injury  be  supposed 
to  have  proceeded,  except  those  few  by  whom 
they  were  made.  Whatever  the  people  may 
decide,  any  one  may  lay  the  blame  on  the  pro- 
poser of  the  measure,  and  those  who  confirmed 
it,  asserting  that  he  was  not  present  when  the 
decree  was  passed,  and  that  the  proposals  by  no 
means  pleased  him.  And  if,  upon  making  in- 
quiry, they  ascertain  that  these  things  were 
decided  in  a  full  meeting  of  the  people,  they 
devise  a  thousand  pretexts  not  to  do  what 
they  do  not  wish  to  do.  And  when  any  harm 
happens  from  what  the  people  decree,  they 
complain  that  a  few  persons  opposed  to  them 
have  corrupted  the  whole  matter,  and  if  any 
good,  they  appropriate  the  credit  to  themselves. 

They  do  not  allow  the  people  to  be  traduced 
or  evil  spoken  of  on  the  stage,  as  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  evil  spoken  of  themselves.  But 
they  grant  liberty  to  any  one  to  satirise  an- 
other individual  if  he  choose,  being  well  aware 
that  one  of  the  people  or  the  rabble  is  sel- 
dom pitched  upon  for  that  purpose,  but  gene- 
rally either  one  of  the  rich,  of  the  nobility, 
or  the  powerful.  Very  few  of  the  poor  or  the 
plebeians  are  traduced  on  the  stage ;  and  not 
even  these,  except  on  account  of  their  oflicious- 
ness,  and  of  attempting  to  be  more  influential 
than  the  rest  of  the  people.  They  do  not, 
therefore,  take  it  amiss  that  such  persons  should 
be  satirised. 

I  assert,  then,  that  the  people  at  Athens 
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know   who  bib   good  among  (be  cititeno,   nil 

Some  aay  thai 

who  in  bad  :  unci  as  they  know  this,  Ihey  love 

with  the  aenau  a 

those  who   are   necessary  uid  advantageous  to 

decision    in  a  ce 

themselves,    however  bad   they    may    be,  »nd 

them  that   much 

entertain  ■  great  haued  at  the  good  ;   for  they 

Athena,  and  thai 

do  not  think    that  virtue  ii  naturally  beneficial 

be    settled    if    a 

to  them,  hut  rather  injutioue.     Some,  however, 

Thia,  however. 

on  the  contrary,  who,  by  birth,  really  belong  to 

could  not  innate 

the  people,  are  by  no  meant  plebeians. 

even  although  m 

I  can  easily  eicuse  the  people  for  chooeing 

given.     It  ia  nei 

■  democracy,  as  every  one  must  be  cicused  for 

in  the  cent  of  o 

wishing  to  benefit  himself.     But   whoever    ii 

not  one  of  the  people,  and  prefen  living   under 

eipense.     In  ad. 

■  state  subject   10  democratic  rule,  rather  than 

cide  who  ought 

one  auDJect  to  oligarchical,  ia  devising   meant 

agua,  for  the  Di 

to  do  injury  ;  and  known  that  a  acoundrel    hat 

theiwan,4     Pror 

much  greater   facility   in   eacaping  notice  in  a 

popular  republic,  than  when  the  government  ia 

Bare  tin  i,  sua  were 

ill  the  banda  of  a  Tew. 

IH.     I    do   not  commend  the  plan   of    the 
Athenian  republic  I  but  since  they  b.ive  ihuucht 

SaZTrftSS 

proper  to  subject  themselves  to  a  democracy, 

«,e.lc<  srlaadoar. 

they  teem  to  mo  to  be  preserving  the  demo- 

cracy, by    adopting    the    plana  which  I  hare 

wtrc  mio.dered  Ijv 

enumerated. 

elated,  v-oio   honou 

shows'.     Al  Aril.  1, 

|     because  the  allies  sometimes  cannot  get  a  re- 

oalsplaniioor.beiDi 

1     Bponsc    from    the    senate    or  the  people,  after 

obatrved  only  Kill! 

'      having  remained  a  whole  year.     This  happens 

mm  followed  a  sw 

at  Athens   (rom  no  other  reason  than  that  the 

multitude  of  their  business  prevents  them  from 

■  D.irt).,.wa.i 

aettling  the  affairs  of  the  allies,  and  dismissing 

Prllln  Apollo,  and 

more  festivals  than  any  of  the  lirccian  cities  1 

frulls  0(  Hie  earth: 

and  while  these  last,  business  of  the  stale   is 

"""'tt  *"ti"  7 

at  a  stand :  they   must  also  settle  private  oon- 

tttaternarvebitw 

Woversie*  and  public  aCL'usmions,  and  actions 

*" ■■"" 

■gainst    public  I    men,  so    numerous,  that    all 

"           »S«hCat 

their  judges    cannot   scttlci  them.     The  senate 

have   also   many   deliberations   about  nor,  and 

many  about  procuring  money,  and  many  about 

..,,.    At  nrsi.li  i 

enacting  lews,  and  many  about  the  usual  con- 

^^nlli"™! 

and  receiving  tribute,  and  they  must  pay  great 

wonderful,  then,  that,  since  they   have  so  much 

M,""h"  "■"'""" 

jbnsiness  to  transact,  they  cannot  give  sentence 

^''th""'^"^* 

•»,.. n.(,  Vulcan. 

■awaataara  were  lb 
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games.  Four  hand.  *d  rrirarchs  are  appointed 
each  year ;  and  each  of  theae  as  wish,  must 
every  year  exercise  themselves  in  deciding  in 
courts  of  justice.  Besides  these,  the  magistrates 
must  be  approved  of  and  decided  on,  pupils  are 
to  be  elected,  and  keepers  of  prisoners  *  to  be 
appointed.    These  must  be  done  every  year. 

At  intervals,  also,  they  most  decide  on 
persons  refusing  to  enter  the  army,3  and 
if  any  unexpected  instance  of  injustice  should 
happen,  and  if  any  unusual  insolence  should 
be  offered  or  impiety  shown.  I  pass  over 
many  things;  what  is  of  most  consequence 
has  been  mentioned,  except  the  settlement  of 
the  tribute :  this  happens  generally  every  fifth 
year.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  must  pass 
judgment  on  all  these  cases  1 

Some  one  may  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  it 
should  be  done  in  their  present  courts  of  justice. 
But  if  he  confesses  that  all  these  must  be  set- 
tled, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  done  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  So  that  not  even  at  pre- 
sent are  they  able,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to 
pass  judgment,  to  be  a  check  on  evil  doers,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  cases  which 
come  before  them.  But  it  may  be  said,  that 
no  doubt  it  is  necessary  to  judge,  but  that 
fewer  judges  should  sit  together.  If  they  ap- 
point a  greater  number  of  courts  of  justice, 
there  will  be  fewer  in  each  of  them ;  and  it 
will  be  much  easier  to  corrupt  a  few  judges, 
and  bribe  them,  and  cause  them  to  decide  with 
less  show  of  justice.  It  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  the  Athenians  must 
attend  to  festivals,  on  which  days  no  decisions 
in  courts  of  justice  can  be  made.  They  have 
double  the  number  of  holidays  that  any  other 

appointed  by  lot  to  begin  the  rare,  took  a  lighted  torch 
to  his  hand  and  commenced  his  course :  if  the  torch 
was  extinguished  before  he  arrived  at  the  goal,  he  gave 
It  to  the  second  ;  and  the  second,  in  like  manner  to  the 
third.  He  who  carried  the  torch  lighted  to  the  end  of 
the  rare,  was  the  victor,  and  was  called  K*tnr*$n?h(0{ 

t  $vK*x»i  U<r/*mTQv.  These  were  also  called  0/  i*Si*», 
the  eleven,  from  their  number,  and  were  elected  from 
the  ten  trihrs,  one  from  each.  To  them  was  added 
a  ye*f*f*»-/t.f,  or  registrar,  to  complete  the  number. 
Sometimes  they  were  called  v^ocvA-mic,  keepers  of  the 
laws ;  and  they  superintended  public  prisoners,  and 
conducted  criminals  to  execution.  They  had  power  to 
seize  on  persons  suspected  of  theft  and  robbery,  and,  if 
they  confessed  that  they  were  guilty,  to  pat  them  to 
death ;  hut,  if  not,  they  were  obliged  to  prosecute  them 
In  a  judirial  manner. 

•  *<rT{*Tns<,  refusing  to  servs  in  war  was  punished 
with  mn/ttm  infamy. 
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state  has ;  but  we  go  on  the  supposition  that 
they  are  equal  to  them  who  have  least  Since 
this  is  the  state  of  their  affairs,  I  insist  that 
it  is  impossible  that  business  at  Athens  can 
be  otherwise  conducted  than  at  present,  ex- 
cept that  a  little  alteration  may  be  made  on 
their  present  institutions  by  addition  or  sub- 
traction. A  great  change  cannot  be  made, 
for  fear  of  detracting  from  the  democratical 
influence. 

It  is  possible  to  devise  many  plans  to  better 
their  political  state :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  pro- 
pose a  plan  which  will  procure  a  better  system 
of  government  without  endangering  the  demo- 
cracy, except  as  I  have  already  stated,  by  a 
little  addition  or  subtraction. 

The  Athenians  seem  also  not  to  have  con- 
sulted well,  in  always  supporting  the  worst 
party  in  revolted  cities.  Yet,  in  this  respect, 
they  act  with  judgment ;  for  if  they  chose  the 
best,  they  would  support  a  party  entertaining 
notions  on  political  points  different  from  them- 
selves :  for  in  no  state  are  the  better  class  of 
citizens  friendly  to  the  plebeians,  though  the 
worst  class  are  friendly  to  the  plebeians;  for 
equals  entertain*  friendly  notions  of  their  equals. 
These  reasons  induce  the  Athenians  to  prefer 
what  is  advantageous  to  themselves. 

As  often  as  they  have  supported  the  party 
of  the  better  class,  it  has  been  injurious  to 
them  ;  and  within  a  short  period  the  plebeians 
were  inslaved.  This  happened  once  in  the 
case  of  interference  with  the  Boeotians.3  Again, 
when  they  supported  the  nobility  of  the  Mile- 
sians, who,  in  a  short  period  after,  rose  up  and 
massacred  the  plebeians.  Again,  when  they 
took  the  part  of  the  Lacedemonians  against 
the  Messenians,  a  very  short  time  intervened 
until  the  Lacedemonians  overpowered  the 
Messenians,  and  made  war  on  the  Athenians 
themselves. 

t  bo<«to7c.  The  author  is  here  supposed  to  allude  to 
the  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Tolmidns  against  the 
Rceotian  exiles,  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  i.  113.;  Dio- 
dorus,  xii.  6.;  Plutarch,  in  life  of  Pericles,  24.— 
MiKnvtmr,  reference  is  probably  here  made  to  the  war 
which  the  Athenians  undertook  against  the  Famians 
when  accused  by  the  Milesians,  Thucyd.  i.  115.,  Plu- 
tarch, Pericles,  24,  Diodorus,  12.,  and  Scholia  ad  Aris- 
toph.  Vesp.  283,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
issue  of  either  of  these  wars  corresponded  with  theallu 
sions  in  the  text.— M»«-<mv «<■»-,  the  instance  here  given  is 
referred  to  the  third  Measenian  war,  in  which  the  Athe- 
nians, being  invited  by  the  Lacedemonians  to  besiege 
Ithome,  were  immediately  after  dismissed  by  them, 
Tbucyd.  1. 106. 
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It    might    In'    enepected    that  none  are  un 
Bjoally   branded  aa  infanjoua  at  Athena:  then 

popular    authority    at    Alhena,    however 

i,  we  ought  to  conaidor  that  the  mine! 
i  ia  un  to  minuted,  that  thoae  who  havi 
Ibean  detervedly    deprived  of    their    prinlegca 
'    little   attention  to  their  diagraee;    tboae 

Beaiily  impelled  lo  revenge,  under  the  toneider- 


ition  of  the  injury  lliej  am  received.  B*w 
can  il  be  aappoaed  lliat  ih*  many  ean  W  da> 
honoured  at  Athena,  whei*  Uaa  plebeuuu  ht«t 
luthority  over  the  lava  I 

At  Athena  the  infamous  conaiet  of  Hum 
iv ho  rule  unjustly,  and  *r bo  do  not  apeak  or  act 
uprightly.  Hewbolakeetheae  things  inio«j»- 
.■ration,  can  never  nippose  that  any  danger 
spring  from  thoae  who  are  branded  aa  ia- 
fnmoiia  al  Athena. 
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I.  As  I  was  once  reflecting  how  3parta,  which 
was  not  a  populous  city,  had  rendered 
herself  the  most  powerful  *  and  celebrated  in 
Greece,  I  wondered  how  this  had  happened : 
when,  however,  I  took  into  consideration  the 
8partan  mode  of  living,  my  wonder  ceased. 

Jjycurgus,  the  enactor  of  the  laws,  which  ren- 
dered them  happy,  is  a  man  whom  I  admire,  and 
whom  I  consider  the  wisest  of  mankind ;  for  he 
made  his  country  excel  in  happiness,  not  by  im- 
itating other  states,  but  by  adopting  institutions 
quite  contrary  to  that  of  the  majority. 

In  the  procreation  of  children — to  begin  at 
the  beginning — other  nations  nourished  their 
young  women  who  were  pregnant  and  well- 
educated,  with  as  moderate  a  quantity  as  pos- 
sible of  bread  and  sauces ;  they  caused  them 
to  refrain  from  wine,  or  to  use  it  in  a  dilu- 
ted state.  And  as  the  greater  number  of  those 
engaged  in  arts  are  sedentary,  so  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks  required  their  young  women  to 
sit  solitary   and  spin  wool.     How  can   it  be 

*  This  treatise  is  deservedly  held  in  great  estimation, 
as  being  the  work  of  a  man  who  wai  trained  by  a  philo- 
sopher who  »•«  inKiyrt  rxoa-fir,  .  .  .  .  rl  »6x«j,  rl 
woKtrtx'af  ti  *(Xi  mvtfAwm9t  r!  »<%<X9(  •v0(£t«v*  *»« 
irif  f  rA»  mkkmvt  A  rovf  ftiv  $ISoth(  JjyiiTO  xaKtvf  *kym. 

#0V(    MV«I,   TOUf    5i  •}'V0OVVT0f  *9&{MWtimSnf  &»  £*K*l«f 

ut%knri*i,  Mem.  1. 1.16.  To  this  may  be  added  Xeno- 
phon's  great  experience  in  civil  and  military  affairs,  his 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  highest  in  rank  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  such  as  Agesilaus,  Cheirisophus,  and 
others  of  that  nation  with  whom  he  lived  on  friendly 
terms  when  in  exile. 

ft£uv*T«T«Tn.  Their  superiority  first  began  to  appear 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  chiefly  about  the  ninety- 
third  Olympiad,  when  they  conquered  the  Athenians  at 
iEgospotamos :  from  which  period  they  held  the  sove- 
reignty in  Greece  till  the  hundred  and  second  Olympiad, 
that  is,  till  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which  they  were 
so  completely  defeated  by  the  Thebans  that  they  never 
afterwards  recovered  the  shock. 


expected  that  persons  thus  trained  should  pro- 
duce a  beautiful  and  manly  offspring  1 

Lycurgus  supposed  that  female  slaves  were 
perfectly  competent  to  supply  clothes :  and  as 
he  reckoned  the  procreation  of  children  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  consequence  to  free  women, 
he,  first  of  all,  enjoined  that  the  female,  as  well 
as  the  male  part  of  the  community,  should  en- 
gage in  bodily  exercise ;  and  as  he  had  insti- 
tuted trials  of  running  and  strength  with  each 
other  among  the  men,  he  did  the  same  with  the 
women,  imagining  that  when  both  parties  were 
robust,  more  robust  children  would  be  pro- 
duced. 

In  the  connection  between  man  and  wife, 
he  adopted  a  plan  different  from  others  :  as  he 
observed  that  men  generally  at  first  associated 
immoderately  with  their  wives,  he  made  a  law 
that  it  should  be  deemed  disgraceful  to  be  seen 
going  in  or  coming  out  from  them.  When 
they  associated  in  this  manner,  their  love  to 
each  other  was  necessarily  stronger,  and  their 
offspring,  if  they  had  any,  much  more  robust 
than  if  the  parents  had  been  cloyed  with  each 
other. 

He  prevented  them,  besides,  from  marrying 
whenever  they  wished,  and  enjoined  that  mar- 
riage should  be  consummated  when  the  body 
was  in  full  strength,  as  he  considered  this  con- 
ducive to  the  procreation  of  a  robust  and  manly 
offspring. 

And  as  he  observed  that  when  an  old  man 
bad  a  young  spouse,  he  watched  his  wife  with 
jealous  care,  he  devised  a  law  differing  from 
other  nations,  for  he  decreed  that  the  old  man 
should  bring  to  his  wife  whatever  man  was 
most  deserving  of  admiration,  either  for  quali- 
fications of  body  or  mind,  and  should  support 
the  children  produced  by  them. 

40  nfe^ 
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If  any  person,  again,  should  have  an  aversion 
to  living  with  a  wife,  and  should  be  desirous 
of  a  fair  and  robuat  family,  he  enacted  a  law 
that  if  he  aaw  a  woman  of  a  good  disposition, 
and  well  filled  fur  procreating  such  a  progenv. 
end  could  persuade  her  husband  to  allow  it, 
he  should  begot  children  by  her.  He  made 
many  simitar  concessions.  For  the  women  wish 
to  base  the  charge  of  two  families,  and  the 
men  to  obtain  brothers  to  their  children,  who 
have  a  common  origin  and  power  but  are  ex- 
cluded from  participating  in  their  property. 

Id  tliun  differing  from  other  legislators  in 
hia  enactments  regarding  ibe  pmcreation  of 
children,  I  leave  other)  to  judge  wbethei  be 
was  instrument.!  I  in  |'riidii.'inj  nun  tu  ^p^rLa 
eminently  distinguished  for  sue  and  strength. 

II.  Having  thus  treated  of  (he  procreation, 
I  will  now  eiplain  the  mode  adopted  in  the 
education  of  both  sexes.  Among  the  other 
Greeks,  those  wbu  tike  credit  to  themselves 
for  having  their  son)  best  educated,  put  a  ser- 
vant over  them  as  soon  as  ihtir  children  under- 
stand what  is  said  to  them,  and  immediately 
■end  them  to  schools  to  be  instructed  in  litera- 
ture, music,  and  wrestling.  Moreover,  they 
render  ! heir  children's  feet  delicate  by  sandals, 


inJ    del, 


irbodiei 


change  of  their  clothes:  Lh< 
the  measure  of  their  food. 

But  Lycurgus,  instead  of  giving  each  of  the 
children  into  the  charge  of  slaves,  sot  over 
them  one  of  (hose  men,  from  whom  the  chief 
officers  of  stole  ore  chosen,  and  he  was  called 
Piodoimmua.  To  him  be  delegated  the  autho- 
rity r>l  [-iilleciiriir  the  boys,  rind  punishing  them 
severely   wheal  Ihcy  neglected  their  duly.     Ho 

Imls.  furnished  with  wiii),.?.  tli.it  he  might  puti- 

inlo  tbeni  a  great  dread  of  disgrace,  and  a  de- 
sire of  obedience. 

Instead   of   making  Ihcir  feel  delicate  with 

sandals,  he  enjoined  that  they  should  bo  ren- 

ardy   hy  going  barefooted  ;    aa 


•saved  tt 


if  ih,.; 


-.■.I  then 


n  this 


would  bo  able  to  ascend  steep 
greater  ease,  and  descend  decli- 
mucb  more  safety:  they  would 
md  run  quicker  unshod,  if  their 
ined  to  it,  than  shod, 
ead  of  being  made  effeminate  by 
leeread  that  they  should  aecustnm 
.0  one  dress  throughout  the  year, 


supposing  that  I 

abled  to  endure 

He  likewise  i 

should  exert  the 

tttey  ahould  hav, 
hunger,  suppose 
would  be  more 
necessary,  witho 

are  commanded ; 

food ;  and  spend 
He  also  conside 
dered  ihe  body  a 
good  health,  and 
body,  than  that  1 
But  that  the; 
pressed  by  hungi 
them  to  receive 
without  difficult 
what  waa  neces 
and  be  made  it 
cheeses  as  possil 


H]].|lii-.I-     ii. 

prescribe  lb 
ibood,    becai 


and  cheat  during 
if  he  eipecU  to 
even  employ  spi 


It  may  be  sail 
ed  it  honourabl 
strokes  on  the  pi 
because,  I  asicrt 

isbed  unless  th 
They  are  punii 
jcause  they  hav 
These  persons 
to  be  flogged  at  I 
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By  this  he  wished  to  prove  that,  after  a 
short  endurance  of  pain,  a  person  may  enjoy 
pleasure  a  long  period.  He  also  demonstrates 
by  this,  that,  when  speed  is  required,  the  indo- 
lent man  is  of  least  advantage,  and  occasions 
most  trouble. 

And  that  the  children  should  not  be  in  want 
of  a  leader  when  their  peedonomus  was  absent, 
he  decreed  that  whatever  citizen  was  present 
should  be  master,  and  enjoin  whatever  he 
thought  advantageous  for  the  children,  and 
punish  them  when  in  the  wrong.  By  this 
means  he  rendered  the  boys  much  more  mo- 
dest; for  neither  boys  nor  men  respect  any 
person  more  than  their  rulers.  And  that  the 
boys  should  not  be  deprived  of  a  leader  when 
even  no  man  was  present,  he  decreed  that  the 
most  courageous  of  the  monitors  of  each  class 
should  assume  the  command :  so  that  the  boys 
of  Lacedcmon  are  never  without  a  leader.1 

II.  As  soon  as  the  boys  have  become 
youths,  then  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  cease  to 
be  attended  by  slaves  who  have  them  in  charge 
—cease  from  attending  teachers — no  one  has 
then  rule  over  them,  but  they  are  left  to  the 
freedom  of  their  own  will.  Lycurgus  enacted 
•  different  law. 

Having  observed  that  nature  had  infused 
into  persons  of  their  age  the  greatest  exuberance 
of  daring,  the  greatest  excess  of  insolence, 
and  the  most  vehement  desire  of  pleasures,  he 
therefore  imposed  upon  them  the  heaviest  toils, 
and  contrived  as  much  occupation  for  them  as 
possible. 

He  also  added,  that  whoever  should  attempt 
to  evade  these,  should  J>e  deprived  of  all  the 
privileges  of  the  state;  and  thus  brought  it 
about,  that  not  only  public  characters,  but  also 
those  who  had  the  charge  of  individuals,  ex- 
erted themselves  that  they  might  not,  through 
laziness  or  aversion  to  labour,  become  com- 
pletely contemptible  in  the  state. 

Besides,   as   he  was  extremely  anxious  to 

exhorted  tbem  not  to  commit  any  thins. ,  either  by  fear 
or  groani,  that  nilsht  be  unworthy  of  Laconian  educa- 
tion. These  flag etlationt  were  so  severe,  that  the  blood 
gashed  in  profuse  torrents,  and  many  expired  under  the 
lash  of  the  whip  without  uttering  a  groan,  or  betraying 
any  marks  of  fear.  Such  a  death  was  rerkoned  very 
honourable,  and  the  corpse  was  buried  with  much  so- 
lemnity, with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  its  head.  The 
origin  of  this  festival  Is  unknown.  The  general  sup- 
position is  that  Lycurgus  first  instituted  it  to  inure  the 
youths  of  Lscedemon  to  bear  labour  and  fatigue,  and 
render  them  Insensible  to  pain  and  wounds. 
•  The  rest  of  this  section  is  vif  i  tsv  rail  i«s*  if*™*. 


instil  into  them  the  principles  of  modesty,  he 
directed  that,  on  the  road,  they  should  always 
keep  their  hands  within  their  ropes,  walk  in 
silence,  look  around  nowhere,  and  should  only 
attend  to  those  things  which  were  before  their 
feet.  By  this,  he  proved  that  the  male  sex 
can  conduct  themselves  with  greater  modesty 
than  the  female.  You  would  certainly  no  more 
hear  their  voices  than  if  they  had  been  stones, 
you  would  have  more  difficulty  in  turning  their 
eyes  than  if  they  were  made  of  brass,  and  you 
would  reckon  them  much  more  modest  than 
virgins  in  the  bridal-chamber;  and  whenever 
they  came  to  the  philition,3  you  would  hear 
nothing  from  them  but  what  they  were  asked. 

We  have  now  explained  the  education,  both 
of  the  Lacedemonian  and  the  other  Grecian 
states,  and  by  which  of  them  men  can  be  ren- 

•  9i?i'ti«  or  $<x.i't<»,  an  association  of  friends.  In  this 
assembly,  kings,  magistrates,  and  private  citizens,  met 
to  eat  together  in  certain  balls,  in  which  a  number  of 
tables  were  spread,  most  frequently  with  fifteen  covers 
each,  which  were  called  **SSo* ;  and  hence,  when  any 
one  was  ejected  from  the  rest,  he  was  said  *•«»  J  £•?•*•», 
The  guests  at  one  table  never  interfered  with  those  at 
another,  and  formed  a  society  of  friends,  in  which  no 
person  could  be  received  but  by  the  consent  of  all  those 
who  composed  it.  They  reclined  on  herd  couchss  of 
oak,  leaning  with  their  elbows  on  a  stone  or  s  block  of 
wood.  Black  broth  was  served  up  to  them,  snd  after- 
wards boiled  pork,  which  was  distributed  to  each  guest 
in  equsl  portions,  sometimes  so  small  that  they  scarcely 
weighed  a  quarter  of  a  mina  each.  They  had  wine, 
cakes,  snd  barley-bread  in  plenty ;  and  at  other  times 
flab  and  different  kinds  of  game  were  added  by  way  of 
supplement  to  their  ordinary  portion.  They,  who  of- 
fered sacrifices,  or  went  out  to  hunt,  might,  on  their 
return,  eat  at  home;  but  it  was  necessary  to  send 
their  companions  at  the  same  table  a  part  of  the  game 
or  the  victim.  Near  each  cover  a  small  piece  of  bread 
was  laid  to  wipe  their  fingers.  The  guests  were  en- 
joined that  their  decorum  should  be  accompanied  with 
gaiety,  and.  with  that  view,  a  statue  of  the  god  of  laugh* 
ter.  was  placed  in  the  ball.  But  the  pleasantries  that 
excited  mirth  were  to  contain  nothing  offensive;  aad 
the  too  atvere  sally,  if  it  escaped  any  one  present,  was 
never  to  be  repeated  in  any  other  place ;  the  oldest  of 
the  company  showing  the  door  to  those  who  entered, 
reminded  them  that  nothing  they  might  hear  was  to  go 
out  there.  The  different  classes  of  youth  were  present 
at  these  repasts  without  partaking  of  them :  the  young- 
est carried  off  adroitly  from  the  table  some  portion 
which  they  shared  with  their  comrades ;  and  the  others 
received  lessons  of  wisdom  and  pleasantry.  These  re- 
pasts, during  peace,  produced  union,  temperance,  aai 
equality ;  and  during  war,  they  held  forth  to  the  citizens 
to  flee  to  the  succour  of  another,  with  whom  he  had 
participated  in  sacrifices  snd  libations.  The  expense 
was  defrayed  by  Individuals,  who  were  obliged  to  fur- 
nish every  month,  a  certain  quantity  of  barley-meal, 
wine,  cheese,  figs,  and  even  money ;  and,  by  this  con- 
tribution, the  poorest  clsss  were  in  danger  of  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  meal  In  common. 
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dercd  more  obedient,  more  modest,  and  more 
temperate,  we  leave  others  to  decide. 

IV.  Hi*  greatest  solicitude  was  shown  to- 
wards the  young  men,  as  he  considered  that  if 
Ibey  were  what  they  should  be,  they  would 
hsve  great  influence  in  promoting  the  happi- 
ness and  virtue  of  their  fellow-citiicna,  and 
the  welfare  of  their  country.  And  observing 
that,  among  those  who  were  possessed  of  an 
innate  desire  of  emulation,  their  singing  was 
most  deserving  of  being  heard,  anil  tassht  rvih- 

be  thought  that  if  he  could  elcite  in  young 
men  a  contest  of  virtue,  that  they  would  thus 
become  possessed  of  the  greatest  marilinc^H  nl 
■pirit.      How  he  attained  this  I  will  explain. 
The  Ejihori  choose  three  men  come  to  the 


year,  of  n 


grcte.  Each  of  these  chooses  one  hundred 
explaining  why  he  prefers  some  and  rejects 
others.  They,  then,  who  have  not  obtained 
this  honourable  preference,  fight  with  those 
■who  have  rejected  them,  and  those  whi 
chosen  in  their  stead,  and  they  strictly  watch 
each  other  lest  they  should  do  any  thing  silly, 
which  was  not  considered  honourable. 

And  this  contest  is  most  agreeable  ti 
goda,  and  most  advantageous  to  the  stat 
which  it  is  shown  what  a  brave  man  oug 
do:  and  they  each  exercise  themselves  apart, 
that  they  may  always  l'i'  most  powerful,  ami. 
if  it  should  be  necessary,  that  they  may  defend 
the  city  with  all  their  strength.  It  is  necessary 
for  them  also  to  attend  to  good  health,  fur  they 
must  bo)  whenever  Ihey  encounter  in  this  con- 
test.     Every  man  of  authority  who  is  present 


may  stop  the  contest      And  if  ;iny  one  should 

introduced. 

disolir-y   the  i.ii'rsini  who  interrupts  ilia  contest. 

Public  bnnqui 

the  piedonomus  leads  him  to  the  Bphofj,  ami 

citizens  are  oh  ho 

they  11  in-  liirn  li.-.i>ily.  wish  iris  to  hinder  anger 

care  that   the?  t 

from   prevailing  so  far  o*  to  check  the  due  exe- 

knowing that  I1 

cution  or  the  law. 

supped,  and  the; 

And  with  regard  to  those  who  exceed  the 

as  well  as  day  ; 

years  of  puberty,  from  whom   all   the   higher 

military    duly    i 

officers  of  the  slate  are  chosen,  the  other  Greeks, 

though  they  deprive  them  of  any  anxiety  to  hus- 

Lycurgua alar 

band  their  strength,  still  require  them  to  serve 

meals,   those   wl 

in  the  army  with  others ;  hut  Lvcurgu*  enacted 

labours,  were  w< 

a  law  that  it  should  he  reckoned  honourable  for 

and  those  who  d 

such    persons   to    engsge    in   hunting,    unless 

Jul  111  il  up,  ill  col 

public  business  prevented  it,  that  they   might 

of  bis  attention 

bo  as  able  as   the   young   men    to  endure   lha 

tng  that  when  en 

hardships  incident  to  1  soldier's  life. 

his  own  opinion 

V.      We  hive  now  nearly  explained  what 

by  exercise  for 

mode  of  life  l.y. 
each  period  of  1 
adopted,  I  will  n 

other  Greeks,  ta 


want.  Many  tl 
tioned  quantity, 
and  the  rich  son 
for  this,  so  that 

enjoy  this  comm 

Moreover,  ha 

necessary  drinkt 

mind  to  totter,  b 

that  the  drink  w 
more  pleasant. 


together, — amon 
modesty ;  but 
those  of  differen 
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the  oldest  should  always  take  care  on  each 
day  of  exercising,  that  they  should  never  in- 
dulge so  much  in  meat  as  to  weaken  their  body 
Jbr  exercise. 

And,  in  this  respect,  he  seems  to  me  not 
to  have  been  mistaken.  You  will  rarely  find 
men  surpassing  the  Spartans  in  health  or 
strength  of  body ;  for  they  are  equally  exer- 
cised in  their  legs,  in  their  hands,  and  their 
neck. 

In  this  respect  also  he  adopted  a  plan  differ- 
ing from  others.  For  in  other  cities  each  indi- 
vidual has  authority  over  his  own  children,  ser- 
vants, and  property.  But  Lycurgus,  wishing 
to  enable  the  citizens  to  enjoy  some  common 
good,  without  injuring  each  other,  enacted  a 
law,  that  each  individual  should  have  equal 
authority  over  his  own  children  and  those  of 
others. 

When  any  one  considers  that  his  fellow-citi- 
sens  are  fathers  of  the  children  over  whom  he 
exercises  authority,  he  must  do  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  he  would  wish  it  done  to  his  own ;  and  if 
any  boy,  at  any  time,  should  receive  blows  from 
another,  and  inform  his  father  of  it,  it  is  dis- 
graceful not  to  inflict  additional  blows  on  his 
•on.  Thus  they  hive  confidence  in  each  other 
that  nothing  disgraceful  will  be  imposed  on 
their  children. 

He  enacted  also,  that  if  any  one  stood  in 
need  of  servants,  he  should  use  his  neighbour's. 
He  also  introduced  the  common  use  of  hunt- 
ing-dogs, so  that  those  who  require  them  invite 
their  proprietor  to  hunt,  and  if  he  has  no  lei- 
sure, he  cheerfully  surrenders  them.  They  in 
like  manner  use  their  aeighbour's  horses ;  for 
when  one  is  sick  and  in  want  of  a  chariot,  or 
desirous  of  reaching  some  place  quickly,  when 
he  sees  a  horse  anywhere  he  takes  it,  and  hav- 
ing nude  a  proper  use  of  it,  restores  it 

He  did  not  however  wish  that  done  among 
his  people,  which  is  customary  with  others. 
For  at  times  persons  belated  by  hunting  stand 
in  need  of  provisions,  unless  they  have  been 
previously  prepared.  He  also  enacted  this  law, 
that  those  who  had  fed  should  leave  the  food 
dressed,  and  those  who  needed  it  should  open 
the  seals  and  take  whatever  they  stood  in  need 
of,  and  leave  it  sealed.  When  they  thus  divide 
with  each  other,  even  those  who  have  little 
property  share  in  ill  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try, when  they  require  any  thing. 

VII.  With  regard  to  these  things,  Lycurgus 
proposed  a  law  in  Sparta  different  from  that  of 
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the  other  Greeks.  For  in  other  cities  all  the 
citizens  are  as  intent  on  gain  as  possible; 
one  engages  in  farming,  another  in  commerce, 
another  in  trade,  and  another  is  supported  by 
the  arts. 

But  in  Sparta,  Lycurgus  forbade  freemen  to 
have  any  connection  with  matters  of  gain; 
whatever  procures  freedom  to  cities  he  enjoin- 
ed them  to  consider  as  their  only  occupation. 

Where  he  caused  every  man  to  contribute 
equally  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  where  all 
eat  together,  how  could  wealth  be  eagerly 
sought  after  for  the  sake  of  voluptuousness? 
But  money  was  not  even  necessary  for  clothes, 
for  they  are  adorned  not  by  costliness  of  dress 
but  by  robust  constitution  of  bodies. 

Nor  was  it  necessary  to  collect  money  to  be 
at  expense  in  assisting  their  companions,  for 
he  had  made  it  more  honourable  to  assist  their 
acquaintances  with  bodily  labour  than  money, 
having  demonstrated  that  the  one  depended  on 
the  mind,  the  other  on  wealth. 

He  also  absolutely  forbade  the  procuring  of 
money  by  unjust  means.  For  first  of  all,  he 
instituted  such  a  kind  of  money,  that  if  only 
10  mime  were  introduced  into  a  house  it  could 
neither  escape  the  notice  of  masters  nor  ser- 
vants, for  it  would  occupy  much  space  and 
would  require  a  carriage  to  convey  it. 

8ilver  and  gold  were  carefully  searched  after, 
and  if  found  anywhere  the  possessor  is  punish- 
ed. What  anxious  desire  could  there  then  be 
for  money,  when  the  possession  occasioned 
more  pain  than  the  enjoyment  pleasure  ? 

VIII.  We  all  know  how  very  obedient  the 
Spartans  were  to  their  rulers  and  the  laws.  I 
however  suppose  that  Lycurgus  would  not  have 
attempted  to  settle  this  sound  political  consti- 
tution, before  he  had  converted  to  his  opinions 
the  most  powerful  men  in  the  state. 

I  prove  it  thus,  that  in  other  states  the  most 
powerful  men  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  fear  ma- 
gistrates, but  deem  this  unworthy  of  a  free- 
man ;  but  in  Sparta  the  most  powerful  pay 
great  respect  to  the  magistrates,  and  reckon  it 
honourable  to  demean  themselves ;  and  when 
addressed,  not  to  walk  but  run  to  obey.  For 
they  suppose  that  if  they  lead  the  way  in  obe- 
dience, the  rest  will  follow  their  example,  which 
was  the  case. 

And  it  is  probable  that  these  same  persons 
assisted  Lycurgus  in  instituting  the  power  of 
the  ephori,  because  they  knew  that  obedience 
was  the  greatest  good  in  a  state,  in  an  army. 
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rn>jUFni!y  also  mich  a  person,  when  the  tat    1 
parties   who  p.*J    at  ball   are  divided,  hu  at    | 
pl«ct  attigncd  for  him,  and  al  d 
(Wiled  .,,!..  the  most  dishonour* 
lb*  raid  too  he  rauat  give   place 
1 1  jiubbc  meetings 

deo  support  hii  tcmaltr*- 
li. ■::■(■.  Bpart  from  the  public  ganaa, 
nd  they  must  remain  without  buabanda.  in  lit 
iv  :  the  coward  was  not  allowed  to  take  unfe 
i>d  yet  a  fine  waa  imposed  for  nut  ha>iD|  oat. 
If  ia  not  allowed  to  walk  about  anointed,  tat 
hoae  whose  character  ia  incjuaacV 
unless  be  wishes  to  receive  blow*  (rem  as 

V\  hen  such  disgrace  waa  inflicted  upon  coa> 
rda,  it  cannot  be  reckoned  wonderful  mat 
.' j[!i  thnuld  be  preferred  by  them,  10  a  hi*  m 
i-liuiiouroble  and  infirm 

X.  Lycurgui  alio  seems  to  me  to  hue  wire!; 
.rviced  a  plan  for  encouraging  the  practices! 
throughout  bfo  till  old  age.      Foitth* 
tdded  the  making  tbe  M- 
entirely  of  old  cu-D  ili^liiiguiaitnl 
for  virtue,  and  brought  il  about  that 

ipglccLed  even  in  old  age. 
It  ia  alao  deserving  of  ad  miration ,  ibai  he  (aw 
gnat  authority  to  the  old  age  of  tb 
having  appointed  the   old   i< 

luperiorily  of  intellect,  lie  Teodend 

old  age  more  honourable  than  the  aueopl 

full  bloo 
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bad  committed  an  injury  upon  another,  they 
inflicted  not  less  punishment  on  him  who 
•bowed  himaelf  regardless  of  excelling  in 
virtue. 

He  considered,  it  appears,  that  those  who 
made  others  stares,  or  took  any  plunder,  or  stole 
any  thing,  only  injured  the  individual  sufferers, 
but  that  by  cowards  and  effeminate  men,  whole 
republics  had  been  overturned.  So  that  in 
my  opinion  he  deservedly  imposed  heaviest 
punishments  on  them. 

And  he  rendered  the  necessity  most  inviol- 
able of  practising  every  political  virtue.  For 
to  all  those  who  performed  what  was  enjoined 
by  law,  he  gave  an  equal  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  the  state,  and  he  took  no  account 
either  of  the  weakness  of  their  bodies,  or 
•tenderness  of  their  means.  If  any  one  through 
indolence  should  neglect  to  toil  through  what 
was  enjoined  by  law,  he  pointed  him  out  as  one 
no  longer  deserving  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
equal -honoured. 

But  it  is  very  plain  that  these  laws  are  very 
ancient ;  for  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  times  of  the  Heraclida,  and  though  they 
are  so  old  they  are  still  reckoned  the  most  re- 
cent with  other  nations,  for  what  is  most  won- 
derful, all  men  praise  such  institutions,  though 
mo  state  wishes  to  imitate  them. 

XI.  The  advantages  of  his  institutions  al- 
ready enumerated  were  common  both  to  peace 
and  war, — but  we  may  also  explain  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  his  plans  in  military  affairs. 

He  first  caused  the  ephori  to  announce  be- 
forehand to  the  cavalry,  the  heavy-armed,  and 
then  to  the  artizans,  the  years  in  which  they 
must  join  the  army,  that  the  Lacedemonians 
may  have  in  the  army  abundance  of  all  those 
things  which  are  necessary  in  a  city ;  and  the 
instruments  which  the  army  require  for  com- 
mon use,  whatever  be  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended,  are  commanded  to  be  sup- 
plied partly  on  waggons,  partly  on  beasts  of 
burden;  and  thus  their  deficiencies  are  leas 
likely  to  escape  notice. 

In  war  he  enacted  that  they  should  wear  a 
purple  robe  and  carry  a  brazen  shield,  as  he 
•opposed  this  to  have  least  in  common  with 
the  female  robe,  and  fittest  for  war,  for  it  is 
soonest  made  splendid  and  is  with  difficulty 
•oiled.  He  also  allowed  those  above  the  age 
of  youths  to  wear  their  hair  long,  as  he  sup- 
posed them  thus  to  appear  taller,  genteeler,  and 
•terner 


When  they  were  thus  arrayed,  he  divided* 
them  into  six  regiments  of  cavalry  and  heavy- 
armed.  Each  of  these  political  regiments1  has 
one  general  officer,  four  colonels,  eight  captains, 
and  sixteen  subalterns.  These  regiments  are 
put  in  battle  array  by  word  of  command,  some- 
times each  enomotia  making  only  one  file, 
sometimes  three  files,  sometimes  six. 

In  supposing  the  Lacedemonian  arrangement 
in  arms  to  be  most  intricate,  the  majority  of 
mankind  have  conceived  what  is  most  opposite 
to  fact.  For  in  the  Lacedemonian  arrange- 
ment in  arms  there  are  commanders  in  the 
front  ranks,  and  each  line  has  within  itself  every 
thing  necessary  for  war. 

It  is  so  easy  to  understand  this  arrangement, 
that  no  one  acquainted  with  military  move- 
ments can  mistake  it ;  for  some  are  enjoined  to 
lead,  others  to  follow.  The  marching  with  one 
of  the  wings  in  front  is  pointed  out  by  the 
orders  of  the  subaltern,  as  if  by  a  herald,  by 
which  the  phalanxes  become  both  narrower  and 
closer;  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  understanding  this  circumstance. 

But  that  the  body  thus  arranged  should  bo 
able  to  fight  with  the  enemy  when  thrown  into 
confusion,  is  not  so  easily  understood  ;  except 
by  those  educated  under  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

The  Lacedemonians  make  these  things  very 
easy  which  seem  very  difficult  to  men  in  arms. 
For  when  they  march  by  the  wing,  the  enomo- 
tia follows  in  the  rear ;  and  if,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, the  enemy's  phalanx  should  appear  in 
front,  orders  are  given  to  the  enomotarch  to 
arrange  his  men  with  front  to  the  left ;  and 
in  like  manner  throughout  the  whole,  until  the 
phalanx  stands  opposite.  But  if,  when  in  this 
position,  the  enemy  appear  in  the  rear,  each 


i  woKtrtx&v  fiof&v.  Thucydides,  v.  68,  mentions  the 
Mine  division  of  the  Lacedemonian  army.  What 
number  of  soldiers  was  contained  in  each  mora  is  un- 
certain ;  some  make  them  five,  some  seven,  and  others 
nine  hundred ;  but  at  the  first  formation  of  the  common- 
wealth, they  seem  not  to  have  exceeded  four  hundred, 
who  were  all  foot-men.  'Ev»/ton*  was  the  half  of 
*-irTMO0-Tuc,  contained  originally  twenty-five  men,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  soldiers  in  it,  being  bound 
by  a  solemn  oath  upou  a  sacrifice  to  he  faithful  and 
loyal  to  their  country.  In  the  course  of  time  the  num- 
bers of  the  .►.juoT.a*  were  changed  and  increased, 
though  the  ancient  name  still  remained,  so  that  the 
iw/40Ti'«  consisted  of  upwards  of  fifty,  and  *-<vTqxo«-Tvr 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  men.  From  a  calculation 
made  on  a  passage  of  Thucydides,  the  i»«/«».a  if  proved 
to  consist  of  thirty-two  men,  which  makes  up  for  the 
1  whole  regiment  the  namoer  of  512. 


Z      \    **"" wnv-  In  ,ik"  m»n""  «»«■  t».i 

l«ut.  and  had  turned  about  their  fac^  aml  ' 
cupudthe  rear.  By  lhi-  mo,i,>n  |||p  army  ^  ^ 
"Ho  the  ground   befor,.   the  front,  and  tin-  fare. 

™e"  TrH  tUrnH   *>**»*'*•     ^  appeared  «, 

"•treat.  U,.t  Philip  of  Macedon,  iu-toad  of  it,  Uw 

following  motion.-**  't:^,>MI,-  A,€mv    „r,  >e 

wan   contrary   to   the   lant:    thi*   motion  oecupie. 

ground    behind    the    phalanx,   and    the    soldiers' 

turned  tlio  contrary  way;    it  wa«  mad,,  from   fro 

««r.    Thia  evolution  wan  performed  in  two  wayB 

waa,  when  thoae  in  the   rear   first    turned   about 

facei,  the  next  rank  al<o  turned   theira   and  bega 

countermarch,  every  man   placing  himself  directl 

fore  hi-  bringerup;    the   third  did   the  tame,   am! 

r*«,  till  the  rank  of  file-leaden  wan  first.    The  i 

method  wax,    when    tho    leader,  of  tho  file.  begar 

countermarch,  every  one  in  their  file*  followed  th< 

order:  by  thif  mean*  they  were  brought  nearer  tc 

enemy,  and  represented  a  charge.— 3  'E£»»..> mu 

"*><,   or   K^r.,,,,    „r,    K.x.v.t    .ojn^j^,    ,;,, 

*!«§'3*.  l*rau«.  managed  like  the  (Indian  chori,  v. 
bring  ordered  into  file*  and  rank-,  like  *>ldier«  in  ba 
array,  and  moving  forward  toward  the  brink  of 
•tare,  when  they  could  pau  no  farther,  retired 
through  the  rank*  of  another ;  the  whole  chorun  k 
»>g  all  the  time  the  name  ground  of  which  they  • 
before  poRicwd. 

'*;/>. >*3;    k«t«  sVjm,  countermarch  by  rank 
contrary  to  the  countermarch  by  file;  in  the  coo, 
marrh  by  file,  the  motion  was  in  the  depth  of  the 
t«lin.   the  front   moving  toward*  tho  rear,  or  the 
toward,    the    front,  and    nueceeding    into    each   otl 
Pface.     In  ihm.  the  motion  wan  in  length  of  the  bat! 

«r.  .IT'  ^  W",S  ehher  map<-hin*  i"to  the  m.d. 
qu.  e  ,„„»,„  ,o  the  opposite  *ing.  In  doing  thi., 
•old.er,  who  wer«  \w  in  fhc  flanJt  of  f||<i  ^  ^ 

«wt  to  the  contrary  wing,  the  re„  flowing  in  t 
order.     It  wa«  al*o  performed  three  ways. 

1  Tho  Macedonian  countermarch  began  if.  m„»i„, 
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tinel  is  relieved :  after  that  again,  conversation  | 
1 1    and  recreation  before  the  evening  exercise*, 

Immediately  afterwards,  orders  are  given  to 
sup,  and  when  they  have  sung  to  the  gods,  to 
whom  they  have  previously  sacrificed,  they  re- 
tire to  rest  in  their  armour. 

No  person  need  wonder  that  I  write  so  much 
on  this  subject,  as  nothing  which  requires  dili- 
gence seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
Lacedemonians  in  warlike  matters. 

XIII.  I  will  also  explain  the  power  and  hon- 
our which  Lycurgus  decreed  should  be  given  to 
the  king  when  with  the  army.  First,  then,  the 
state  supports  a  king  and  attendants  in  the  camp ; 
the  polemarchs  live  in  the  same  tent  with  him, 
Chat  being  always  present  they  may  be  better 
enabled  to  hold  a  common  council  when  neces- 
sary. Other  three  men,  also,  of  the  alike-hon- 
oured, live  in  the  same  tent  with  him.  These 
attend  to  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  that  their 
minds  may  not  be  distracted  by  minor  consi- 
derations, from  attending  to  warlike  affairs. 

I  will  now  explain  how  the  king  moves  for- 
ward to  battle  with  the  army.  He  sacrifices 
first  at  home  to  Jupiter  the  leader,  and  the 
other  gods ;  and  when  he  has  thus  sacrificed, 
the  fire-bearing  attendant  taking  fire  from  the 
Altar,  leads  the  way  to  the  borders  of  the  conn- 
try  :  the  king  then  again  sacrifices  to  Jupiter 
and  Minerva. 

When  they  have  sacrificed  to  both  these 
gods,  then  he  passes  the  boundaries  of  the 
country.  Fire  from  these  sacrifices  leads  the 
way,  never  to  be  extinguished ;  all  .kinds  of 
victims  are  then  sacrificed.  Whenever  he  sa- 
crifices he  begins  this  work  at  daybreak,  wish- 
ing to  anticipate  the  good-will  of  the  god. 

There  are  present  at  the  sacrifice,  the  pole- 
march,  lochagi,  pentecosteres,  commanders  of 
mercenary  troops,  the  commanders  of  baggage 
troops,  and  any  one  of  the  generals  from  the 
city  who  chooses. 

Two  of  the  ephori  are  also  present,  who  do 
not  interfere  in  the  conducting  of  business, 
unless  they  are  summoned  by  the  king;  but 
looking  on  what  each  did,  they  naturally  ren- 
der them  more  modest  When  the  sacred  rites 
are  finished,  the  king,  having  called  them  all 
forward,  prescribes  what  is  to  be  done ;  so  that 
contemplating  these  things,  you  would  suppose 
that  other  nations  enter  into  military  affairs 
with  precipitation,  but  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
ulone  in  reality  were  the  artiste  of  war. 

Dut  when  the  king  leads,  if  no  enemy  ap- 
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pears,  no  one  proceeds  before  him  except  the 
Scirita  and  the  cavalry,  who  march  in  advance 
to  reconnoitre,  and  if  at  any  time  they  suppose 
a  battle  likely  to  ensue,  the  king  takes  the  troop 
of  the  first  regiment  and  leads  it,  turning  aside 
to  the  right,  until  he  is  in  the  middle  between 
the  two  mora  and  the  two  polemarchias. 

Whatever  instructions  in  addition  to  these 
must  be  given,  are  arranged  by  the  eldest  of 
those  connected  with  the  public  table;  and 
these  are  the  men  who  live  in  the  same  tent 
with  the  alike- honoured,  the  prophets,  phy- 
sicians, musicians,  officers  of  the  army,  and  the 
volunteers  present.  So  that  of  the  things 
necessary  to  be  done  none  is  neglected ;  for  every 
thing  is  previously  considered. 

Lycurgus,  in  my  opinion  contrived  what  was 
very  advantageoua  with  respect  to  the  contest 
on  arms.  For  when  in  sight  of  the  enemy  the 
goat  is  sacrificed,  the  law  is,  that  all  the  musi- 
cians present  should  play,  and  that  none  of  the 
Lacedemonians  should  be  uncovered  with  gar- 
lands; and  they  are  enjoined  before-hand  to 
clean  their  arms.  The  youth  are  allowed  to 
march  to  battle  combed,  and  to  be  sprightly 
and  graceful.  .  .  .  And  that  it  may  be 
well  done,  the  polemarch  must  take  care. 

The  king  decides  on  the  proper  season  and 
place  for  pitching  the  camp.  He  possesses  also 
the  right  of  dismissing  ambassadors  whether 
friendly  or  hostile.  He  also  commences  what- 
ever they  wish  done. 

When  any  person  comes  desiring  justice,  the 
king  refers  him  to  the  Hellanodicte,  and  if 
money,  to  the  quaestor,  and  if  bringing  in  booty, 
to  the  dealer  in  booty.  When  they  do  thus  no 
other  business  is  left  in  battle  for  the  king, 
than  to  be  priest  in  what  regards  the  gods  and 
general  in  what  regards  men. 

XIV.  Should  the  question  be  asked,  do  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  at  present  seem  to  remain 
unchanged  1  to  this  I  certainly  would  not  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative. 

For  I  know  that  the  Lacedemonians  former- 
ly preferred  to  associate  together,  in  possession 
of  moderate  means,  than  to  govern  cities  and 
be  corrupted  by  adulation. 

And  formerly,  I  know  that  they  were  afraid 
to  appear  possessed  of  gold  ;  but  I  know  some 
who  are  at  present  vain  and  ostentatious  of 
their  possessions. 

I  know,  too,  that  formerly  on  this  account 
strangers  were  expelled,  and  the  citizens  were 
not  allowed  to  reside  abroad,  lest  their  morals 
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laws  of  Lycurgus. 

XV.  I  wish  also  to  explain  what  a 
merits  Lycurgus  made  between  the  king 
the  city ;  for  ho  is  the  only  magistrate,  v 
office  remains  such  at  it  was  originally 
tuted :  the  other  political  situations  have 
changed,  and  are  even  now  changing. 

For  he  enacted  that  the  king  should 
without  the  city,  all  the  public  sacrifices,  t 
was  descended  from  the  deity,  and  be 
mander   wherever  the  state   should   aenc 
army. 

He  granted  also,  that  he  should  recei 
share  of  the  sacrifices,  and  be  possessed  < 
much  good  land  in  many  of  the  neighbor 
cities,  as  never  to  be  in  want  of  modi 
mean*,  and  never  be  possessed  of  exce* 
wealth. 
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As  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot,  from  long  practice, 
to  have  become  experienced  in  horsemanship, 
we  wish  to  point  out  to  our  younger  friends  how 
we  think  they  can  use  their  horses  most  pro- 
perly. Simon  has  indeed  written  a  treatise  on 
horsemanship;  he  also  erected  a  brazen  horse 
at  the  temple  of  Ceres  at-  Athens,  and  carved 
on  the  pedestal  his  own  deeds.  We  will  not 
expunge  from  our  own  writings  whatever  we 
find  in  accordance  with  his  views,  but  we  will 
give  them  with  much  more  pleasure,  to  our 
friends,  reckoning  them  more  deserving  of  cre- 
dit, inasmuch  as  he,  who  was  a  horseman,  cor- 
responded in  opinion  with  us.  Whatever  he 
has  omitted,  we  will  attempt  to  explain. 

We  will  first  describe  how  a  man  may  be 
least  deceived  in  purchasing  a  horse.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  we  ought  to  prove  the  body  of  the 
untamed  foal,  for  the  horse  not  yet  mounted 
cannot  exhibit  very  distinct  proofs  of  his  spirit 

And  of  his  body,  we  assert  that  the  feet 
should  first  be  examined.  For  as  a  house 
would  be  useless  which  had  the  upper  parts 
beautiful,  without  having  the  necessary  foun- 
dation laid ;  so  also  a  war-steed  would  be  use- 
less, though  every  other  part  of  the  body  were 
good,  if  the  feet  were  badly  shaped,  for  none 
of  his  advantages  could  be  brought  into  action. 

When  we  wish  to  prove  the  feet,  the  hoofs 
must  first  be  examined.  Soundness  of  feet  is 
much  influenced  by  the  thickness  or  thinness 
of  the  hoofs.  This  also  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  whether  the  hoofs  are  high  before  and  be- 
hind, or  low ;  for  the  high  ones  have  the  hol- 
low of  the  sole  removed  from  the  ground  ;  but 
the  low  walk  equally  on  the  strongest  and  soft- 
est part  of  the  foot,  like  in-kneed  men.  Simon 
excellently  remarks,  that  good  feet  are  known 
by  the  sound  ;  the  hollow  hoof  struck  on  the 
ground  sounds  like  a  cymbal. 


Having  begun  with  the  feet  we  will  ascend 
gradually  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  is  neces- 
sary then  that  the  upper  part  of  the  hoofs  and 
the  lower  bones  of  the  fetlock  should  not  "be 
too  erect,  like  a  goat's  ;  for  being  very  elastic, 
it  fatigues  the  rider,  and  such  legs  are  more 
easily  inflamed :  nor  ought  the  bones  to  be  too 
low,  for  the  fetlocks  would  become  hairless 
and  ulcerated,  whether  the  horse  rode  over 
clods  or  stones. 

The  bones  of  the  leg  ought  to  be  thick,  for 
these  are  the  supports  of  the  body ;  they  should 
not  however  be  covered  with  fat  flesh  or 
large  veins.  For  when  driven  through  rough 
roads,  these  must  necessarily  be  filled  with 
blood,  hard  tumours  arise,  the  legs  become  fat, 
and  the  skin  separates.  And  when  the  skin 
becomes  loose,  the  smaller  bone  of  the  leg  fre- 
quently separates,  and  renders  the  horse  lame. 

Moreover,  if  the  foal,  when  walking,  bends 
his  knees  pliantly,  you  may  reckon  it  probable 
that  when  ridden  he  will  have  pliant  legs.  For 
they  all  in  the  course  of  time  bend  their  knees 
much  more  pliantly.  Flexible  knees  are  justly 
held  in  repute;  inasmuch  as  they  render  the 
horse  less  liable  to  stumble  and  shake  the  rider, 
than  stiff  legs. 

When  the  arms  are  fat,  horses  appear  strong- 
er and  more  elegant,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
human  form.  And  when  the  chest  is  wide,  it 
contributes  both  to  his  beauty,  to  his  strength, 
and  bears  the  legs  more  gracefully ;  not  close  one 
to  the  other,  but  considerably  separated.  More- 
over, from  the  chest  his  neck  should  not  fall 
forward  like  a  boar's,  but,  like  a  cock's,  should 
rise  erect  to  the  head,  and  be  slender  at  the 
arch.  The  head  should  be  bony,  and  have  a 
small  jaw-bone ;  thus  his  neck  will  be  before 
the  rider,  and  his  eye  see  what  is  before  his  feet. 

A  hone  thus  shaped  would  be  less  able  to 
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use  violence,  oven  though  very  spirited;  for  rink  of  being  dec 
horses  attempt  to  do  injury  not  by  arching  future  height  ol 
the  nock,  but  by  extending  the  head  forward,  which,  when  foa 
It  is  also  neceasary  to  comider,  whether  the  cut,  invariably  I 
inside  of  both  their    jaws  be  tender  or  hard,    timo  advancei 

m  if  only  one  ;  for  thoae  which  have 

tar  jaws  are  generally  unmanageable.      When    of  the  body  E 

ihr  eyes   arc  prominent,  the  bona  aeemi  more    in  proportion  w 

vigilant,  and   can  see  much  farther  than  when 

they  are  sunk  in  the  socket. 

Wide  nostrils  are  alao  much  more  convenient 

for  breathing;  and  render  the    appearance  of 

the  horse    more  terrible ;  for  when  one  horse 

is  enraged  at  another,  or  is  eiciled  in  riding, 

he  distends  his  nostrils  exceedingly. 

When  the  hood  is  large  at  the  top,  and  the 

cars  small,  the  horse   appears  much   more  ele- 
gant.     When  the  point  of  the  shoulder  is  high. 

the  rider  has   a  safer  seat,  and  adheres   more 

closely  to    the    shoulders.     The    loins,    when 

double,  are  much  more  easily  silten  upon,  than 

when  single,  and  much  more  pleasant  to  the 


ful,  and  lorge- 
when  growing,  c 
of  them,  we  mi 
rule ;    for  there 

foals  which  proi 

II.  It  *een>c  i 

young  horses  si 

enabled  from  th 
the  honours  of 
that  a  young  m 
habits  of  body  t 
ready  skilled  in 


When  the  sides  are  deep,  and  lumrwliai  im>. 
tubersnt  at  the  belly,  the  horse  is  generally 
more  easily  ridden;  and  stronger,  and  more 
capable  of  enjoying  food.  In  proportion  as  the  man  should  I 
loins  are  broader  and  shorter,  so  mm  li  Basin 
is  it  fur  the  horse  10  raise  the  fore-part  of  the 
body  and  bring  forward  the  hinder;  ami  the 
belly  thus  appear*  smaller,  which  when  large 
deforms  the  horse,  weakens  it,  and  renders  it  be  trail 
less  capable  of  carrying  burdens.  I  giving  I 

It  is  necessary  also  thai  the  haunches  should  '  regardir. 
be  broad  and  fleshy,   til  correspond   with   the    trained, 

it  renders  the  horse  lighter  for  the  race,  and    what  he 

much  fleeter.  his  rewi 

Moreover,  if  the  hocks   be  separated  by   ■        Care 


hroad  line,  then  the  hind  legs  in  walking  will 

receives  the  foa 

lie  s-]i  ir.m-.l  in-   a  |iro[ier  "|iare,  :iik1  lie  tir'ill^lit 

fond  of  men. 

up  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other :  when  this  is 

the  case  a  great  addition  Is  made  to  the  bold- 

understand that 

ness  ami  strength  of  his  look,  both  in  walking 

sre  procured  by 

and   riding.     This  may  be  proved   from  men. 

and  freedom   fr 

for  when  they  wish  to  raise  anything  from  the 

men.      When  tl 

earth,  lhey  attempt  to  do  ao  by  standing  astride 

only  love,  but  Ic 

rather  than  with  lega  close. 

It    is    naeeaa 

A  hone,  besides,  should   not  have  large  tes- 

which, when   t 

ticles;    this  cannot  be    observed    in    the  foal. 

to  the  horse;  I 

With  regard  to  the   postern,   the   shank  bones, 

those  parts  in 

the   fetlocks,  and  hoofs  of  the   hind  legs,  the 

he  cannot  reliev. 

same  may  be  said  as  of  the  fore. 

The  groom  t 

I  now  explain  how  a  man  may  run  tile  least 

through  a  crow 
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•11  kinds  of  sights  and  sounds.  Whichever  of  : 
these  the  foal  may  dread,  it  is  necessary  to 
teach  him  not  by  harshness,  but  gentleness, 
that  they  are  not  dangerous.  Regarding  the 
training  of  horses,  it  seems  to  me  sufficient,  to 
tell  the  unskilled  to  follow  the  above  instruc- 
tions. 

III.    We  will    now   suggest    a   few  things , 
which   ought    to  be  attended  to,  by    the  pur-  , 
chaser  of  a  riding  horse,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid 
being  cheated  in  the  bargain.     First,  then,  let  it  I 
not  escape  his  notice  what  his  age  is  ;  for  if  he 
has  not  the  foal-teeth,  he  can  neither  give  us  ; 
pleasure  with  anticipated  exertion,  nor  can  he 
be  easily  disposed  of  again. 

When  his  youth  is  manifest,  it  is  necessary 
again  to  observe  narrowly  how  he  receives  the 
bit  in  his  mouth,  and  the  bridle  about  his  ears ; : 
there  is  least  chance  of  this  escaping  notice,  if 
the  bridle  be  put  on  and  off  before  the  pur- 
chaser. 

Then  we  must  also  observe,  how  he  receives 
the  rider  on  his  back.     For  many  horses  are 
with  difficulty  approached,  as  they  know,  if  \ 
they    allow   it,   they  'will  be    obliged   to  la- 
bour. 

This  must  also  be  considered,  if  when 
mounted  he  desires  to  withdraw  from  other 
horses,  or  if  when  they  chance  to  be  near,  he 
advances  to  them  without  the  will  of  his  rider. 
There  are  some,  who  on  account  of  bad  train- 
ing, fly  homewards  from  the  race  ground. 1 

Fetlock  riding,  as  it  is  called,  shows  the  in- 
tractable horse,  and  much  more  the  sudden 
change  of  the  riding.  For  many  do  not  attempt 
to  run  against  the  will  of  their  rider,  unless  the 
hard  jaw  which  does  not  feel  the  force  of  the  bit, 
and  the  horse's  speed  directed  homewards, 
coincide.  It  is  necessary  also  to  know,  if 
when  forced  to  full  speed  he  is  drawn  up  quick- 
ly, and  if  he  wishes  to  be  turned. 

It  is  good  also  not  to  be  inexperienced,  if 
the  horse,  when  roused  with  blows,  is  equally 
willing  to  obey  as  formerly.  For  a  disobe- 
dient servant  and  army,  are  equally  useless: 
but  a  disobedient  horse  is  not  only  useless,  but 
frequently  acts  traitorously. 

When  we  wish  to  purchase  a  war-steed,  we 
must  try  him  in  all  those  things  of  which  ex- 
perience is  required  in  war ;  these  are,  to  leap 
across  ditches,  scale  walls,  spring  up  ascents, 


*  Riding  la  a  eirds  wbea  tied  by  a  rope  to  the  centre. 


and  dash  down  descents,  and  to  be  experienced 
in  charging  on  slopes,  declivities,  and  transverse 
ways.  For  all  these  things  prove  the  strength 
of  his  spirit,  and  health  of  his  body.  The 
horse,  however,  which  does  not  excel  in  these 
things,  is  not  to  be  rejected.  For  many  fail, 
not  for  want  of  ability,  but  want  of  experience 
in  these  things :  but  if  instructed,  accustomed, 
and  trained,  they  would  excel  in  them,  if  other- 
wise healthy  and  not  vicious. 

We  must  also  guard  against  naturally  timid 
horses.  For  the  excessively  timorous,  do  not 
allow  the  enemy  to  be  injured,  and  they  fre- 
quently deceive  their  rider,  and  bring  him  into 
the  greatest  difficulties. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  learn  if  the  horse  is 
fierce,  either  towards  other  horses,  or  towards 
men,  and  if  sullen  and  peevish  ;  for  all  these 
things  become  difficulties  to  the  purchaser. 

The  refusing  to  be  reined  and  mounted,  and 
other  tricks,  may  be  much  more  easily  learned, 
if  when  the  horse  has  already  been  toiled,  he 
should  attempt  again  to  do  the  same  things  as 
before  he  began  to  ride.  Such  as  have  toiled, 
and  are  willing  again  to  undergo  labour,  show 
sufficient  proofs  of  a  strong  spirit. 

In  short,  that  horse  which  has  good  feet,  is 
gentle,  fleet  enough,  is  willing  and  able  to  en- 
dure labour,  and  is  very  obedient,  is  most  likely 
to  occasion  least  uneasiness,  and  be  the  author 
of  most  safety  to  his  rider  in  warfare.  But 
those  which  require  much  driving  on  account 
of  laziness,  or  much  coaxing  and  care,  on  ac- 
count of  being  high  mettled,  occasion  much 
employment  to  the  rider,  and  despondence  in 
dangers. 

IV.  When  a  man  has  purchased  a  horse  which 
he  admires,  and  brings  him  home,  it  is  proper 
that  the  stall  should  be  in  a  part  of  the  house 
where  the  master  could  oftenest  see  the  horse  : 
and  it  is  good,  that  the  stable  should  be  so  situa- 
ted, that  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  steal  provis- 
ions out  of  the  manger,  as  out  of  the  master*! 
cellar.  He  who  is  negligent  of  this,  seems  to 
me  to  be  heedless  of  his  own  interest ;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  in  dangers  the  master  entrusts  his 
body  to  his  horse. 

A  secure  stable  is  not  only  good  for  pre- 
venting the  stealing  of  the  horse's  provender, 
but  also,  because  it  shows  when  he  disdains 
his  food,  and  throws  it  out  of  the  stall.  When 
this  is  perceived,  it  is  known  that  the  body 
through  abundance  of  blood,  requires  curing,. 
or  having  toiled  hard  needs  repose,  or  broken* 


to  their  hoof* ;  for  such  stalls  at  the  m 
consolidate  the  hoof*  of  those  stan 
them. 

After  that,  the  horse   must  be  led 
groom  where  he  may  be  rubbed :   he  i 
untied  after  breakfast  from  the  manger, 
may  go  with  greater  pleasure  to  the 
meal.     The  outside  of  the  stall  shoul 
good    as   possible,  and  would  strcngtt 
feet,  if  there  were  strewed  here  and  th» 
or  five  cart  loads  of  Upcring  stones,  me 
a  hand  breadth,  and  about  a  mina  in 
encompassed  with  iron  braces,  that  thi 
not  bo  scattered.     When  he  stands  on 
he  always  goes  tome  part  of  the  day,  as 
•tony  road. 

It  is  necessary  also,  when  taken  oul 
rubbed  or  driven  by  the  spur,  that  he 
use  his  hoofs  as  when  he  walks.  Stone 
strewn,  strengthen  the  hollow  of  the  1 
hoof.  It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  aboi 
strength  of  their  hoofs,  and  the  softness  o: 
mouths.  For  the  same  things  soften  a 
flesh  and  a  horse**  mouth. 

V.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  a  1 
man,  to  have  hia  groom  instructed  in 
is  necessary  to  be  done  about  a  horse, 
first,  he  ought  to  know  never  to  make  the 
of  the  manger  headstall  where  the  reins  1 
the  head  are  put :    for   the  horse  frequ 
moves  his  head  in  the  manger,  and  if  the 
■tall  hurts  his  ears,  it  frequently  occasioi 
cers ;  and  when  these  are  ulcered,  it  is  a  i 
sary  consequence,  that  the  horse  is  more  dil 
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■Jao  to  be  moderate  in  washing  the  parta  under 
the  belly;  for  it  paina  the  horae  excessively, 
and  the  cleaner  these  parta  are,  they  are  the 
more  apt  to  collect  what  occasions  pain  under 
thm  belly. 

And  even  though  great  paina  be  apent  upon 
tfiem,  the  horae  is  no  sooner  led  out,  than  he  is 
immediately  as  dirty  aa  ever.  These  parts  must 
therefore  be  let  alone,  as  rubbing  the  legs  with 
the  hands  is  sufficient 

YI.  We  will  show  also  this,  how  a  person 
with  least  injury  to  himself,  and  most  advantage 
fo  the  horse,  can  rub  him  down :  for  if  he  cleans 
him  looking  the  same  way  aa  the  horse,  there 
b  danger  that  he  should  be  struck  in  the  face 
with  the  knee  or  hoof.  But  if  he  looks  the 
contrary  way  to  the  horse,  and  to  the  outer  part 
of  the  leg  when  he  cleans,  and  comes  gradually 
down  from  the  shoulder  blade  to  the  hoofs,  thus 
he  can  suffer  no  injury,  and  will  be  enabled  to 
cure  the  hollow  of  the  horse's  hoof,  by  opening 
Up  the  hoof.  The  hind  legs  must  be  cleaned  in 
a  similar  manner. 

The  person  engaged  about  the  horse  should 
know,  that  these  and  all  other  things  which 
must  be  done,  ought  to  be  done  by  approaching 
the  horse  neither  in  front  nor  rear ;  for  if  the 
horae  attempts  to  injure  by  either  of  these 
way  a,  he  is  superior  to  the  man.  But  who- 
ever approaches  laterally,  does  so  with  least  in- 
jury to  himself,  and  he  can  injure  the  horse 
materially. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  lead  a  horse,  I  do 
not  commend,  that  the  leader  should  go  before 
the  horse ;  because  the  leader  cannot  be  upon 
his  guard,  and  the  horse  has  thus  the  power  of 
doing  what  he  pleases. 

We  reprehend  also  the  allowing  the  horse  to 
precede  the  groom  with  a  long  halter,  because 
the  horae  can  work  mischief  on  whichever  side 
he  chooses ;  he  may  also  turn  back  and  rush 
against  bis  leader. 

How  could  horses  when  in  crowds  be  kept 
separate  when  thus  led  1  Bat  the  horse  accus- 
tomed to  be  led  by  the  side,  can  do  least  injury 
either  to  hones  or  men,  and  would  be  most  ex- 
cellently prepared  for  his  rider,  if  it  should  at 
any  time  be  necessary  to  mount  with  speed. 

And  that  the  groom  should  put  on  the  reins 
correctly,  he  should  approach  the  horse  on  the 
left  side,  and  then  throwing  the  reins  upon  his 
head,  let  him  piece  them  upon  the  point  of  the 
shoulder,  seize  the  headstall  in  hia  right  hand, 
and  bring  forward  the  bit  in  his  left. 
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And  if  he  does  not  receive  it,  then  the  throat 
band  of  the  bridle  muat  be  put  on  ;  and  if  he 
does  not  open  his  mouth,  the  bridle  must  be 
held  near  the  teeth,  and  the  middle  finger  of 
the  left  hand  inserted  within  the  horse's  jaw. 
Many  horses  when  this  is  done  open  their 
mouth.  And  if  he  does  not  receive  it  then,  let 
the  lip  be  pressed  to  the  eye-tooth :  there  are 
very  few  which  do  not  receive  it  when  they 
suffer  this. 

The  groom  must  also  be  instructed  in  the 
following  points.  First,  never  to  lead  tho 
horse  by  the  reins,  for  this  renders  one  side  of 
the  mouth  harder  than  the  other.  He  must 
also  keep  the  reins  as  much  as  possible  apart 
from  the  jaws.  For  when  it  is  brought  too 
close,  it  renders  the  mouth  callous  and  conse- 
quently insensible  ;  when,  however,  the  bit 
hangs  too  far  out  of  the  mouth,  it  enables  the 
horse  to  hold  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  refuse 
obedience  to  his  rider. 

The  groom  must  also  pay  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  this,  if  his  exertions  are  anywhere  ne- 
cessary ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much  conse- 
quence that  the  horse  should  be  willing  to  take 
the  bridle,  that  the  one  which  does  not  receive 
it  is  altogether  useless. 

But  if  the  horse  is  bridled  not  only  when 
about  to  labour,  but  also  when  led  to  be  fed, 
and  when  led  from  riding  into  the  house,  it 
would  not  be  wonderful  if  he  should  seize  the 
bridle  of  his  own  accord  when  stretched  out  to 
him. 

It  is  proper  also  that  the  groom  should  un- 
derstand the  Persian  mode  of  assisting  in 
mounting,1  that  the  master  himself,  if  he  should 
be  at  any  time  aick,  or  become  advanced  in 
years,  ahould  have  at  hand  a  person  who  can 
so  assist  him,  and  enable  him  to  gratify  another 
who  wishes  that  assistance. 

This  precept  and  practice  is  best  on  treating 
a  horse,  never  to  ill  use  him  through  anger. 
For  anger  frequently  excites  to  such  rash  and 
inconsiderate  deeds,  that  they  most  be  followed 
by  repentance. 

When  a  horse  sees  any  thing  suspicious, 
and  does  not  wish  to  approach  it,  he  should  be 
made  to  see  that  there  is  nothing  fearful  in  it, 
more  especially  a  high  mettled  horse :  but  if 
that  cannot  be  done,  the  horseman  himself  must 
touch  the  object  exciting  terror,  and  lead  the 
horse  gently  to  it 

•  See  note,  p.  843. 
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Thoee  who  driTD  horses  forward  with 
blowa,  inspire  them  with  greater  terror.  For 
they  suppose  that,  when  they  suffer  any  injury 

When  the  groom  preacnts  the  horse  to  the 
rider,  we  would  recommend  that  he  should  t» 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  coining  the 
horse  to  bend  down,  to  enable  the  rider  to 
mount  easily.  We  are  of  opinion,  however, 
that  the  rider  should  eiorii*-  himself  in  mount- 
ing, even  when  tbe  home  dora  nui  assist  hitn. 
For  sometimes  a  different   horse,  falls  in   our 

manner  different  from  that  to  which  he  ia  ac- 
customed. 

VII.  When  a  home  has  been  receded  for 
the  purpose  of  being  mounted,  we  will  eiplain 
what  the  horseman  should  do,  to  be  most  ad- 
vantageous to  himself  and  ilic  horse  in  riding. 
He  should  tjrst  hold  the  reins  easily  turning 
in  hia  left  hand,  and  fitted  to  tbe  under  part 
of  the  bridle  or  the  curb,  and  so  loose  as  not 
to  draw  bad  the  boms,  whether  he  mounts  by 
•ailing  hold  of  tbo  mine  near  the  can,  or 
jumps  on  horse  bark  with  lite  assistance  of  hia 
■pear.  And  with  his  right  hand  let  him  seize 
the  reins  near  the  point  of  the  shoulder  along 
wilh  the  mane,  so  tlint  he  may  not  in  any  man- 
ner, when  mounting,  drjw  the  horse'.*  mouth 
with  the  bridle. 

When  he  ha?  prepared  himself  for  Ihe  as- 
cent,  let  him  support  his  body  with  hia  left 


should  t 

A.  en 

hone's  bare  back  or  en  ■  aadute,  ■*  da 
npproie  of  lb*  ami  haariof  ■  nan  ha*  j 
carriage,  but  thai  an  upright  pontine  fa* 
served  with  the  leija  •part-  flu  thigh* 
thus  have  »  firmer  lutb!  of  the  bone,  and  b 
erect,  he  Will  be  enabled,  when  □ 
hurl  the  jarelin  or  strike  *  blow  (Kim  I* 
mud)  mora  vigorously. 

The  thank  bone  anil  ftwt  aliunU  fat  ft 
and  loos*  at  the  Joint  una**;  lh*  knee;  fat  *- 
the  leg  ia  rigid,  it  ia  apt  to  he  broken  • 
struck  against  any  thing.  When  lb*  lc| 
moist  ai  the  joint,  if  any  Uiin*  annual  heal 
it  would  yield,  and  Dot  d«loe*t*  the  tliiah 

The  horseman  should  by  n.n»  areaei 
himself  to  keen  th*  part*  of  tua  body  tan 
thigh  bone  a*  axil*  a*  possible.  B*  aril  C 
be  better  fitted  for  labour,  and  if  any  par 
should  drag  or  |>nali  him,  he  would  balsas! 
I  v  to  luBibla. 

When  he  ha*  mountnl,  tan  A««dJ  first  at 
the  horse  to  aland  atlll  till  be  hat  pw 
mantle  in  order,  when  neecHry.  aal  eajrn 
(he  reins,  and  taken  Ihe  moat  miimnlsal  g* 
of  his  apeu.  I.»t  htm  than  bold  hk  M  ■ 
by  hia  aide,  which  ■Uitud*  ia  moat  fnta 
in  the  rider,  and  give*  great***  pawn  fa)  I 

We  commend  those  rrin*  which  araaa 
in  length,  not  sank,  na*   •Jrpveey,  M  a* 
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will  commence  the  gallop  with  it ;  and  when 
he  tome  to  the  left,  he  could  then  commence 
the  inclination.  For  a  hone  is  accustomed 
when  turned  to  the  right,  to  commence  with 
the  right,  and  when  turned  to  the  left,  with  the 
left. 

We  commend  that  riding  which  if  directed 
straight  forwards,  for  it  accustoms  the  horse 
to  he  turned  by  both  jaws.  It  is  good  also  to 
change  the  course  of  the  horse,  that  both  jaws 
may  be  made  equal  by  both  modes  of  riding.    - 

We  commend  the  oblong  riding  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  circular:  as  the  horse  will  thus 
turn  with  greater  ease,  being  satisfied  with  the 
straight  line,  and  he  will  thus  be  exercised  both 
in  running  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  turning 
suddenly. 

In  these  turns,  the  reins  must  be  held  in. 
For  it  is  not  easy  or  safe  for  the  horse  to  turn 
speedily  in  a  small  compass,  more  especially  if 
the  ground  be  rugged  or  slippery. 

When  the  reins  are  held  in,  the  horse  must 
not  by  any  means  be  turned  sideways  by  the 
reins,  and  the  rider  himself  must  not  sit  oblique- 
ly;  for  he  ought  to  be  well  aware,  that  the  slight- 
est impulse  in  that  situation,  will  be  sufficient 
to  overthrow  both  himself  and  the  horse. 

When  the  horse  after  having  turned,  has  a 
straight  forward  course,  then  he  must  be  spur- 
red to  full  speed  ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  in 
warfare  there  must  be  sudden  turns  either  for 
pursuit  or  retreat:  it  is  proper,  therefore,  to 
train  the  horse  to  exert  his  utmost  speed  after 
having  turned. 

When  the  horse  seems  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently exercised,  it  will  be  proper  to  spur  him 
suddenly  after  he  has  rested,  to  full  gallop,  both 
sway  from  other  horses,  and  directly  against 
them ;  and  after  full  speed  to  halt  as  near  them 
ss  possible,  and  after  having  stood,  he  should 
be  turned,  and  driven  forward  again.  For  it  is 
evident  that  occasions  will  occur  in  which  both 
these  modes  will  be  necessary. 

When  it  is  time  to  dismount,  this  ought  not 
te  be  done  among  other  horses,  nor  near  an  as- 
sembly of  men,  nor  beyond  the  race  ground,  but 
in  whatever  place  the  horse  is  obliged  to  labour, 
there  he  ought  to  enjoy  ease. 

VIII.  As  occasions  will  occur  in  which  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  horse  to  run  over  de- 
clivous, mountainous,  and  transverse  roads,  and 
also  to  leap  across,  jump  out,  and  rush  down ; 
he  ought  to  instruct  and  train  both  himself  and 
his  horse  completely  in  these  matters,  and  they 


will  thus  prove  most  salutary  and  advantageous 
to  each  other. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  we  are  now  repeat- 
ing what  we  have  already  explained — this  is 
not  the  case. — When  a  man  purchased  a  horse, 
we  exhorted  him  to  prove  if  the  horse  could  do 
these  things ;  but  now  we  insist  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  instructing  the  horse  in  these  matters, 
and  explain  how  it  may  be  done. 

He  who*  has  got  a  horse  completely  unac- 
quainted with  leaping  ditches,  should  slacken 
the  halter,  and  leap  over  first,  and  then  draw 
the  reins  tight  to  urge  him  to  leap. 

And  if  he  is  unwilling,  let  some  person  take 
a  whip  or  rod  and  apply  it  lustily ;  he  will  then 
not  only  leap  over  the  proper  space,  but  much 
more  than  necessary.  There  will  be  no  occa- 
sion afterwards  to  strike  him ;  for  if  he  only  ob- 
serves any  one  approaching  behind  him,  he  will 
take  the  leap. 

When  he  has  been  thus  accustomed  to  leap, 
let  him  be  gradually  induced  to  leap  when 
mounted,  first  over  small  ditches,  and  then 
gradually  over  broader.  When  he  is  about  to 
leap,  let  him  be  urged  forward  with  the  spur. 
He  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
when  to  leap  up  and  down;  for  when  the 
horse's  whole  body  assists  in  the  leap,  both 
horse  and  rider  are  much  safer  than  when  the 
binder  parts  fag,  either  in  leaping  across  a 
ditch,  springing  up,  or  dashing  down  a  de- 
clivity. 

In  training  a  horse  to  mount  declivities,  he 
must  first  be  tried  on  soft  ground :  and  finally, 
when  accustomed  to  this,  he  will  run  with 
greater  pleasure  on  acclivities,  than  declivities. 
Those  who  are  afraid  lest  the  horse's  shoulder 
should  be  dislocated  by  driving  up  steep  places, 
should  take  courage  when  they  consider,  that 
the  Persians  and  Odrysians,  who  are  accustom- 
ed to  fight  on  declivities,  have  their  horses  as 
sound  as  the  Greeks. 

We  will  not  omit  to  explain  how  the  rider 
ought  to  accommodate  himself  to  all  these  situ- 
ations. When  the  horse  commences  a  gallop 
suddenly,  he  should  stoop  forward,  for  the 
horse  will  thus  be  less  depressed  with  his 
weight,  and  less  able  to  throw  back  the  rider 
by  rearing,  and  immediately  when  he  pulls  in 
the  reins,  let  him  bend  back  and  he  will  be  thus 
less  jolted. 

In  crossing  a  ditch  and  ascending  an  acclivi- 
ty, it  is  proper  to  seize  the  mane,  lest  the  horse 
should  be  oppressed  both  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
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ground  and  the  bridle.  In  descending  a  de- 
clivity, the  rider's  head  must  be  kept  up,  and 
the  hone  checked  by  the  bridle,  left  bone  and 
rider  be  borne  precipitately  down  the  declivity. 
It  is  proper  frequently  to  change  the  place 
and  extent  of  the  race  ground :  for  this  U  more 
agreeable  to  the  hone,  than  being  always 
trained  in  the  same  places  and  in  the  same 
manner. 

8ince  it  is  necessary,  that  he  who  drives  his 
hone  rapidly  through  all  sorts  of  places,  should 
be  able  to  sit  firmly  on  his  back,  and  use  hit 
arms  dexterously ;  we  much  commend  the  ex- 
ercise of  horsemanship  in  hunting,  where  the 
situation  is  convenient,  end  wild  beasts  to  be 
found.  When  that  is  not  the  case,  it  is  a 
useful  exercise  for  two  horsemen  to  agree  be- 
tween themselves,  that  the  one  shall  retire 
en  horaeback  through  all  sorts  of  places,  and 
retreat,  often  turning  about  with  his  spear  pre- 
sented :  and  the  other  shall  punue,  having 
javelins  blunted  with  balls,  and  a  spear  of  the 
same  description,  and  whenever  he  comes  with- 
in a  javelin  throw,  that  he  hurl  the  blunted 
weapons  at  the  person  retreating,  and  when- 
ever he  comes  within  the  stroke  of  a  spear,  that 
he  strike  him  with  it. 

It  is  good  also  when  they  encounter,  that  he 
drag  his  enemy  to  himself,  and  suddenly  repel 
him  :  for  this  is  apt  to  unhorse  him.  It  is 
also  advisable  that  the  person  dragged  should 
spur  on  his  steed  ;  fur  when  he  docs  this,  ho  is 
more  likely  to  overthrow  his  antagonist  than  be 
overthrown. 

And  if  at  any  time,  when  one  camp  is  pitch- 
ed opposite  another,  a  charge  should  take 
place,  and  they  should  pursue  the  enemy  to 
the  hostile  ranks,  and  then  retreat  to  their  own 
lines,  it  is  good  even  here  to  know,  that  as  long 
as  he  is  near  his  friends,  he  will  act  bravely 
and  saf.'Iy,  by  advancing  among  the  first,  and 
pressing  closely  and  vigorously  on  the  enemy. 
When  he  conies  near  the  enemy,  he  should 
tighten  the  reins  and  check  the  horse,  that  he 
may  l>e  able  to  retreat  suddenly  :  when  he  acts 
thus,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  will  in- 
jure the  enemy,  and  receive  no  injury  in  re- 
turn. 

The  gods  have  granted  the  ability  to  men,  to 
inform  others  by  speech  what  they  wish  done. 
A  horse,  however,  cannot  be  instructed  by 
speech :  but  if  when  he  does  what  you  wish, 
you  grant  a  favour  in  retum,  and  when  he  is 


disobedient,  punish  hint,  he  will  be  dins  to 
to  obey  when  necessary. 

This  rule  has  been  given  in  few  wed 
it  is  advantageous  in  every  branch  of 
manship.  For  he  will  endure  the  bridk 
willingly,  if  when  he  does  uo%  somelhini 
happens  to  him,  and  he  will  leap  across  d 
spring  forward,  and  obey  in  all  other  oca 
if  he  expects  some  indulgence  after  havu 
formed  what  he  is  ordered. 

IX.  We  have  now  explained  how  a  | 
may  be  least  deceived  in  purchasing  a  : 
horse,  and  how  he  may  be  least  inju 
using  them,  more  especially  if  it  be  nee 
to  exhibit  a  horse,  as  possessed  of  all  the 
ties  a  horseman  requires  in  war.  It  i 
haps  time  to  explain  how  we  should  ui 
rectly  a  horse,  which  is  either  too  spiri 
too  laty. 

First,  then,  he  ought  to  know  that  w\ 
to  a  horse,  whst  anger  is  to  a  man.  A 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  man  being 
a  passion,  who  hss  nothing  unpleasant 
said  or  done  to  him,  so  also  a  high-n 
steed  cannot  be  exasperated,  when  he  i 
nothing  disagreeable. 

In  mounting  a  horse  we  most  be  carrf 
to  occasion  any  pain.  When  we  have  n 
ed,  we  ought  to  remain  quiet  a  lon^i 
than  usual,  and  then  move  him  forward  ! 
gentlest  signs ;  we  should  commence 
slowly,  and  gradually  induce  him  to  qi 
his  step,  that  even  he  may  not  observe  wl 
is  forced  to  full  speed. 

A    spirited    horse,   like    a    man,   wh< 
sees,  or  hears,  or  feels  any  thing  suddn 
thrown    into    confusion  :     this    circum 
ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view  when  n 
ing  him. 
I      If  we   require  to  rein    in  a   spirited 
j  when  running  quicker  than  required,  we  i 
I  not  draw  in  the  reins  suddenly,  but  puil 
the  bridle  gently,  and  thus  coax  not  fore 
to  stand  still. 

Long  continued  rides  arc  more  apt  to 
horses  than  frequent  short  turns ;  and 
gentle  rides  soften,  and  tame,  and  do  not 
perate  the  high-mettled  horse. 

If  any  person  imagines,  that  by  futieuii 
horse  with  a  swift  and  long  race  he  will 
him,  he  is  greatly  deceived.  For  in  sue 
cumstances,  the  spirited  horse  attempts  t 
violence,  and  when  enraged,  like  a  passi 
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anan,  frequently  does  irreparable  injury  both  to 
himself  and  rider. 

It  U  proper  also  to  check  the  high-mettled 
bones  from  galloping  at  full  speed,  and  restrain 
them  altogether  from  contending  with  other 
;  for  if  permitted,  they  generally  become 
fond  of  contention  and  refractory. 

A  smooth  bridle  is  much  more  suitable  than 
si  rough  one.  But,  if  a  rough  one  be  put  on, 
it  must  be  rendered  similar  to  a  smooth  one  by 
being  held  sleekly.  It  is  good  also  to  accustom 
one's  self  to  sit  quiet,  especially  on  a  spirited 
bone,  and  to  touch  no  other  part  than  what  is 
necessary  to  preserve  a  firm  seat 

A  horseman  should  also  know,  that  it  is  a 
received  precept  to  soothe  him  by  whistling, 
and  rouse  him  by  a  sharp  sound  made  between 
the  tongue  and  the  palate.  But,  if  the  rider 
commence  by  accustoming  the  horse  to  the  lat- 
ter sound  when  receiving  soothing  treatment, 
and  to  whistling  when  roughly  used,  he  will 
sjoon  learn  to  be  roused  by  whistling,  and  paci- 
ned  by  the  sharp  sound  made  between  the 
tongue  and  the  palate. 

80  also  when  a  shout  is  raised,  or  at  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  the  rider  should  not  ap- 
proach the  horse  as  if  he  wen  dismayed,  nor 
exhibit  any  thing  to  the  horse  exciting  conster- 
nation, but  in  such  circumstances  soothe  him 
•a  much  as  possible,  and  present  to  him  his 
dinner  or  supper,  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
done. 

Never  to  procure  a  very  high-spirited  horse 
lor  war,  is  a  most  excellent  advice.  I  consider 
it  sufficient  to  recommend,  that  the  lazy  horse 
should  be  treated  in  a  manner  directly  contrary 
to  that  in  which  we  advised  the  high-mettled  to 
boused. 

X.  If  a  horseman  desires  to  possess  a  horse 
useful  for  war,  and  very  magnificent  and  con- 
spicuous to  ride  upon,  he  ought  to  refrain  from 
drawing  his  mouth  with  the  bridle,  and  from 
spurring  and  flogging  him,  which  when  the  ma- 
jority of  people  do,  they  suppose  that  they  cause 
him  to  act  splendidly.  Such  persons  produce 
an  effect  contrary  to  what  they  intend. 

For  when  they  draw  up  the  horse's  head, 
instead  of  allowing  him  to  look  forward,  they 
blind  him,  and  when  they  spur  and  strike  him, 
they  agitate  him  so  much  as  to  terrify  him, 
and  cause  him  to  expose  himself  to  dangers. 
Horses  which  act  thus,  an  those  which  have 
taken  a  dislike  to  riding,  and  conduct  them- 
shamefully. 

«!• 


But,  if  the  horse  should  be  trained  to  ride 
with  a  slack  rein,  and  to  rear  his  head,  and  arch 
his  neck,  he  will  thus  be  impelled  to  do  what 
he  rejoices  and  exults  in. 

As  a  proof  that  they  delight  in  such  gestures, 
when  they  come  among  other  horses,  but  more 
especially  mares,  spirited  fiery  horses  rear  their 
heads,  arch  their  necks,  elevate  their  limbs  pli- 
antly,  and  erect  their  tails. 

When  the  horse  is  excited  to  assume  that 
artificial  air  which  he  adopts  when  he  is  proud, 
he  then  delights  in  riding,  becomes  magnifi- 
cent, terrific,  and  attracts  attention.  How  that 
gait  can  be  obtained,  we  shall  now  attempt  to 
explain. 

First,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  have  no  fewer 
than  two  reins.  Let  one  of  these  he  smooth, 
having  large  olive  bits,  and  the  other  have 
heavy  and  small  olive  bits,  with  sharp  small 
globes:  that,  as  soon  as  they  seize  it  and  feel 
its  roughness  intolerable,  they  may  let  it  go: 
and  when  they  have  exchanged  it  for  the 
smooth  one  with  which  they  are  pleased,  they 
will  perform  the  ssme  actions  when  urged  by 
the  smooth,  which  they  were  trained  to  do  with 
the  rough. 

But,  if  again  they  despise  its  smoothness, 
and  frequently  press  against  it,  we  must  then 
add  a  few  larger  rollers  to  the  smooth  rein, 
that  being  obliged  to  open  his  mouth  by  them, 
they  may  admit  the  bit.  It  is  possible  also,  to 
diversify  the  rough  bridle  by  coiling  it  up  and 
extending  it 

Whatever  number  of  bridles  there  be,  they 
should  all  be  flexible  and  soft.  When  they  are 
not  pliant,  the  horse  wherever  he  seizes  it, 
holds  it  all  close  to  the  jaws.  He  raises  the 
whole  like  a  spit  whenever  he  seizes  it. 

The  other  description  of  bridle  is  like  a  chain ; 
for  wherever  it  is  held,  that  alone  remains  un- 
moved, the  rest  hangs  loose :  as  he  is  always 
catching  at  it  while  it  is  escaping  out  of  his 
mouth,  he  drops  the  bit  out  of  his  jaws.  For 
this  reason  little  rings  are  suspended  at  the 
middle  from  the  axles  called  players,  that  while 
he  aim 8  at  these  with  his  tongue  and  his  teeth, 
he  may  neglect  to  seize  the  bridle  at  the  jaws. 

If  it  should  not  be  known  what  we  mean  by 
a  flexible  and  soft  bridle,  and  what  by  a  hard 
one,  we  will  explain  it.  It  is  called  flexible 
when  the  axles  have  broad  and  smooth  junc- 
tures, so  as  to  be  easily  bent :  and  every  thing 
which  encircles  the  axles,  if  it  be  large  and  not 
compact  is  flexible. 


..  .icn  me  nuer  perceives  mat  i 
well  pleased  by  holding  his  neck  hi; 
the  laxity  of  his  reins,  then  nothin 
able  must  be  offered,  as  forcing  him 
but  he  must  be  coaxed,  as  if  it  w« 
that   he  should  cease   from   toil, 
means  he  will  advance  more  cheeifi 
quickest  speed. 

It  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  horses 
running,  that  when  set  free,  none  of 
ceeds  slowly,  but  at  a  gallop.     Of  thi. 
naturally  fond,  unless  they  are  forced 
an  immoderate  distance.     Nothing  im 
is  agreeable  either  to  horse  or  man. 

When  we  wish  our  hones  trainee 
with  pomp  and  magnificence,  they  n 
viously  have  been  accustomed  in  riding 
ceed  at  full  speed  after  being  turner 
should  the  rider,  having  previously  trai 
horse  to  this,  at  the  same  time  rein  him 
give  him  the  signal  to  advance  rapic 
horse  is  stimulated  by  being  checked  v 
bridle,  and  incited  to  proceed  rapidly, 
throws  forward  his  chest,  and  raises  I 
furiously  though  not  pliantly  :  for  whei 
are  hurt  or  offended,  their  legs  are  ik 
pliant 

If  the  reins  be  given  to  a  horse  thus  r 
fiery  by  being  checked,  then  for  joy  that 
poses  himself  set  free,  on  account  of  th 
ness  of  the  bit,  he  is  borne  along  prai 
with  s  triumphant  gait  and  pliant  limha 
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eaf  m  Hindi  comeliness,  wonder,  and  astonish- 
ment, that  he  attracts  the  attention  of  all  spec- 
tators whether  young  or  old.  No  person 
leaves  him  or  grows  tired  of  seeing  him,  nntil 
aW  has  exhibited  all  his  splendour. 

If  a  person  possessed  of  inch  a  steed 
nhonld  happen  to  lead  and  command  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  it  is  not  proper  that  he  should  indi- 
vidually be  ostentatiously  splendid,  but  ra- 
that  the  whole  of  the  line  which  fol- 
him  should  be  gratifying  to  the  sight 

And  if  one  of  these  horses,  so  much  com- 
mended, should  take  the  lead,  which  rears  very 
high  and  frequently,  and  advances  with  quick 
abort  steps,  it  is  evident  that  the  other  horses 
most  follow  him  with  a  slow  and  gentle  pace. 
In  what  consists  the  splendour  of  such  a  spec- 
tacle! 

But  if  he  excites  his  steed  and  leads  the  van 
neither  with  too  great  speed,  nor  too  great  slow- 
Bees,  he  will  cause  the  horses  which  follow 
to  exhibit  themselves  as  very  high-spirited, 
fiery,  and  graceful :  there  will  then  be  an  unin- 
terrupted noise,  and  a  universal  snorting  and 
panting  throughout  the  troop,  so  that  not  only 
the  leader  but  the  whole  line  will  exhibit  a  gra- 
tifying spectacle. 

If  a  person  be  fortunate  in  the  purchase  of  a 
hone,  and  feed  him  so  as  to  enable  him  to  en- 
dure labour,  and  train  him  properly  for  martial 
exercises,  and  ostentatious  exhibitions  of  horse- 
manship, and  contests  in  the  field  of  battle, 
what  can  be  an  obstacle  to  his  rendering  horses 
more  valuable  than  when  he  received  them, 
and  to  his  possessing  approved  horses,  and  ob- 
taining renown  as  a  horseman,  unless  some 
heavenly  power  prevent  it  1 

XII.  We  will  also  explain  how  he  should 
be  armed  who  intends  to  encounter  danger  on 
horseback.  First,  then,  we  assert  that  the 
breastplate  should  be  made  to  fit  the  body : 
when  it  fits  well,  the  body  supports  it ;  when  it 
is  too  loose,  the  shoulders  alone  sustain  the 
weight ;  when  it  is  too  strait,  it  becomes  a  pri- 
son, not  armour. 

And  as  the  neck  is  one  of  the  vital  parts,  we 
recommend  that  a  covering  be  made  similar 
to  the  neck  out  of  the  breastplate ;  for  this  is  at 
the  same  time  ornamental,  and  if  properly 
made,  will  receive  within  it,  when  necessary,  the 
rider's  face  as  high  as  his  nose. 

Moreover,  we  consider  the  helmet  of  Beo- 
tian  manufacture  as  by  for  the  best :  because  it 
completely  protects  all  above  the  breastplate, 


and  does  not  prevent  our  seeing.  Let  the 
breastplate  be  so  made  that  it  may  not  hinder 
either  our  sitting  down  or  stooping. 

About  the  lower  extremity  of  the  belly,  the 
genitals,  and  the  parte  around,  let  extremi- 
ties of  the  mail  of  such  a  description  and  size 
be  so  placed  as  to  defend  the  limbs. 

When  the  left  hand  suffers  any  injury  it 
proves  destructive  to  the  rider,  we  therefore 
recommend  the  defensive  armour  invented  for 
it,  called  gauntlets.  For  it  both  protects  the 
shoulder,  and  the  arm  above  and  below  the 
elbow,  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  reins, 
and  may  be  extended  and  contracted  at  plea- 
sure ;  and,  besides,  it  covers  up  the  vacant  space 
of  the  breastplate  under  the  armpit 

The  right  hand  must  also  be  raised,  whether 
the  rider  wishes  to  hurl  the  javelin  or  strike  a 
blow.  Whatever  part  of  the  breastplate  hin- 
ders this  must  be  removed,  and  instead  of  it, 
let  there  be  artificial  extremities  on  the  joints, 
that  when  the  hand  is  raised,  they  may  be 
unfolded,  and  when  it  is  drawn  back,  they 
may  be  closed. 

It  seems  to  us  much  preferable  to  have  a 
covering  of  the  arms  similar  to  greaves  for  the 
lege,  than  to  have  it  connected  with  the  rest  of 
the  armour.  That  part  which  is  bared  by 
raising  the  right  hand,  must  be  protected  near 
the  breastplate  by  a  piece  of  leather  or  brass, 
otherwise  a  most  vital  part  is  left  unguarded. 

And  since,  when  an  accident  befals  a  hone, 
the  rider  is  also  brought  into  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, the  horse  must  be  armed  with  a  plate 
of  brass  on  the  forehead,  another  on  the  breast, 
and  another  on  the  side :  for  these  also  prove 
coverings  for  the  rider's  thighs.  Above  every 
thing,  the  horse's  belly  must  be  protected ;  foi 
it  is  the  most  fatal  and  infirm  part  of  his  body, 
and  it  may  be  defended  by  the  saddle. 

The  saddle  should  be  formed  of  such  mate- 
rials as  to  enable  the  rider  to  sit  with  great- 
est safety,  and  not  injure  the  seat  on  the  horse's 
back.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  body  let 
horse  and  horseman  be  thus  armed. 

The  rider's  legs  and  feet  will  naturally  hang 
down  below  the  covering  of  the  horse's  thighs ; 
these  would  be  armed,  if  covered  with  boots 
made  of  the  same  leather  as  the  military  shoes ; 
and  they  would  thus  serve  as  defensive  armour 
to  the  legs,  and  shoes  to  the  feet 

The  above  is  the  equestrian  armour,  by 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  injury 
may  be  warded  o£  But  in  injuring  the  enemy, 
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EPISTLE  L 


TO  xseHins. 


Hbxtiito  with  Hermogenes,  amongst  other 
filings  I  asked  him  what  philosophy  yon  fol- 
lowed, he  answered,  the  same  as  8ocrates. 
For  this  inclination  I  admired  yon,  when  yon 
Bred  at  Athens,  and  now  continue  the  same 
admiration  for  yonr  constancy  ahore  other 
students  of  wisdom ;  the  greatest  argument  to 
me  of  your  virtue,  is  your  being  taken  with 
that  man,  if  we  may  call  the  life  of  Socrates 
mortal.  That  there  are  divine  beings  over  us, 
all  know  :  we  worship  them  as  exceeding  us  in 
power ;  what  they  are  is  neither  easy  to  find, 
nor  lawful  to  inquire.  It  concerns  not  ser- 
vants to  examine  the  nature  and  actions  of 
their  masters,  their  duty  is  only  to  obey  them, 
and  which  is  most  considerable,  the  more 
admiration  they  deserve  who  busy  themselves 
in  those  things  which  belong  to  man ;  the  more 
trouble  this  brings  them,  who  affect  glory  in 
vain  unseasonable  objects.  For  when,  ^Sschi- 
nes,  did  any  man  hear  Socrates  discourse  of 
the  heavens,  or  advise  his  scholars  to  mathe- 
matical demonstrations?  we  know  he  under- 
stood music  no  farther  than  the  ear ;  but  was 
always  discoursing  to  his  friends  of  something 
excellent;  what  is  fortitude  and  justice  and 
other  virtues.  These  he  called  the  proper 
good  of  mankind ;  other  things  he  said  men 
| could  not  arrive  at;  or  they  were  of  kin  to 
fables,  such  ridiculous  things  as  are  taught  by 
the  supercilious  professors  of  wisdom.  Nor 
did  he  only  teach  this,  his  practice  was  answer- 
able ;  of  which  I  have  written  at  large  else- 
where, what  I  hope  will  not  be  unpleasing  to 
you,  though  you  know  it  already,  to  peruse. 


Let  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  what  So- 
crates delivered,  give  over  upon  this  conviction, 
or  confine  themselves  to  what  is  probable. 
Living,  he  was  attested  wise  by  the  deity ; 
dead,  his  murderers  could  find  no  expiation  by 
repentance.  But  these  extraordinary  persons 
affect  Egypt,  and  the  prodigious  learning  of 
Pythagoras,  which  unnecessary  study  argueth 
them  of  inconstancy  towards  Socrates,  as  doth 
also  their  love  of  tyrants,  and  preferring  the 
luxury  of  a  Sicilian  table  before  a  frugal  life. 


EPISTLE   II. 

TO  CBITO. 

Socrates  often  told  us,  that  they  who  pro- 
vide much  wealth  for  their  children,  but  ne- 
glected to  improve  them  by  virtue,  do  like  those 
that  feed  their  horses  high,  and  never  train 
them  to  the  manage ;  by  this  means  their  horses 
are  the  better  in  case,  but  the  worse  for  ser- 
vice, whereas  the  commendations  of  a  horse 
consists  not  in  his  being  fat,  but  serviceable  in 
war.  In  the  same  kind  err  they  who  purchase 
lands  for  their  children,  but  neglect  their  per- 
sons ;  their  possessions  will  be  of  great  value, 
themselves  of  none,  whereas  the  owner  ought 
to  be  more  honourable  than  his  estate.  Who- 
soever therefore  breeds  his  son  well,  though  he 
leave  him  little,  gives  him  much :  it  is  the  mind 
which  makes  him  great  or  small :  whatsoever 
they  have,  to  the  good  seems  sufficient,  to  the* 
rude  too  little.  You  leave  your  children  no- 
more  than  necessity  requires,  which  they,  being; 
well  educated,  will  esteem  plentiful.  The  ta;-.. 
norant,  though  free  from  present  trouble,  ha*** 
nothing  the  less  fear  for  the  fatore. 
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SPIBTLE   III. 


Death  in  my  opinion  is  neither  good  nor  ill, 
but  Ihe  end  of  the  life,  not  alike  (o  ill,  for  ae 
stronger  or  weaker  from  their  birth,  their  years 
are  unequal  -,  sometimes  death  is  hastened  by 
good  or  evil  causes :  ami  again,  neither 
fitting  to  grieve  so  moch  for  death,  knowing 
that  birth  U  the  beginning  of  man's  pilgrims... 
death  Ihe  end.     Ho  died  ss  all  men,  thi 

ia  the  part  of  a  willing  and  well  educated  |>ci 
■on.      Happy  was  Gryllus,  and  whosoever  clu 
chooaeth  not  the    longeat    life,  but    the    in 
virtuous  :  though  his,  it  pleased.  God,  wai  she 


w  and    for  the  future,  not  ia 
ie  Athenian!  arc   judge*,  bat 


Vou  must  6r»t  approve  the  eicellont  asser- 
tion of  Socrates,  that  riches  are  to  be  measured 
by  their  use.  He  called  not  large  possessions 
riches,  but  so  much  only  as  is  necessary,  in  the 
judgment  whereof  he  advised  u»  not  to  be  de- 
ceived, these  he  called  truly  rich,  the  rest  poor, 
labouring  under  an  incurable  poverty  of  mini!, 
not  estate. 

EPISTLE  V. 

They  who  write  in  praiae  of  my  son  Grjllus, 
did  as  they  ought,  and  you  likewise  do  well  in 
Writing  to  us  the  actiona  of  Socrates ;  we  ought 
not  only  to  endeavour  to  be  good  ourselves, 
but  to  praise  him  who  lived  chaalely,  piously, 
and  justly,  and  to  blame  fortune,  and  those 
Who  plotted  against  him,  who  ere  long  will 
receive  the  punishment  thereof.  The  Lace- 
demonians are  much  incenaed  st  it,  for  the  ill 
news  is  come  hither  already,  and  reproach  our 
people,  say  ing,  they  are  mad  again,  in  that  the; 
Sou  Id  be  wrought  upon  lo  put  him  to  death, 
■horn  Pylhia  declared  the  wisest  of  men.  If 
any  of  Socrates's  friends  want  those  things 
which  I  sent,  give  me  notice,  and  I  will  help 
them,  for  it  is  just  and  honest ;  you  do  well  in 
keeping  Machine*  with  you,  as  you  send  me 
Word.  1  have  a  design  to  collect  the  sayings 
and  actions  of  Socrates,  which  will  be  his  beat 


apology,  both  r 

the  court  where 

to  all  who  const 

we  should  not  write  this  freely,  it  were  a  aia 

against  friendship,  and  the  truth.      Even  now 

there  fell  into  my  hands  a  piece    of  Plato's  U 

that  effect,  wherein  is  the   name  of  Socrates, 

and  some    discourses  of    his  not    unpleasant 

But  we   must  profess    that  ne  beard  not,  nor 

can  commit  to  writing  any  in  that  kind,  for  ne 

arc  not  poets    as  be  is,    though  he  renoonct 

y  ;    for    amidst    his    entertain  merits  whk 

tiful   persons,  he  affirmed  that   there  was 

...  any  poem  of  his  eitsnt,  but  one  of  Socrs- 

,  young    and   handsome.      Farewell,    both. 


EPISTLE    VL 

Intending  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Diana, 

to  whom  we  hate  erected  i  temple,  we  sent  to 
in  i  it,'  you  hither  ;  If  all  of  you  would  come,  it 
were  much  the  best,  otherwise,  if  you  soil 
sucb  aa  you  can  conveniently  spare  to  assist  at 
our  sacrifice,  you  will  do  us  a  favour.  Aris- 
tippus  was  here,  and  before  him,  Plied*,  who 
were  much  pleased  with  the  situation  and 
structure,  but  above  all,  with  the  plantation 
which  I  have  made  with  my  own  hands.    The 

ing,  which  Ihe  goddess  affects;  let  us  rejoie* 
and  give  thanks  to  her  who  preserved  me  front 
the  king  of  the  Barbarians,  and  afterwords  ia 
Ponlus  and  Thrace  from  greater  evils,  even 
when  we  thought  we  were  out  of  the  enemies' 
reach.  Though  you  come  not,  yet  am  I  ob- 
liged to  write  to  you.  I  have  composed  same 
memorials  of  Soeratee,  when  they  are  perfect 
you  shall  have  them.  Ariatippus  and  Pbnlo 
did  not  disapprove  of  them  ;  salute  in  my  nam* 
Simon  the  leather  dresser,  and  commend  him 
that  he  continueth  Socratic  discourses,  nol  di- 
verted by  want,  or  his  trade,  from  philosophy, 
as  some  others  who  decline  lo  know  mil 
admire  such  discourse*  and  their  effects. 


EPISTLE    VII. 

Corns  to  us,  dear  friend,  for  we  have  no* 
finished  the  temple  of  Diana,  ■  magnificent 
structure,  the  place  sot  with  tree*,  and  conts- 
crsted,  what  remains  will  be  sufficient  to  rasin- 
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tain  us ;  for,  at  Socrates  said,  if  they  are  not 
fit  for  us,  we  will  fit  ourselves  to  them ;  I  write 
to  Gryllus  my  son  and  your  friend,  to  supply 
your  occasions ;  I  write  to  Gryllus,  because,  of 
a  little  one  you  have  professed  a  kindness  for 
him. 

EPISTLE   VIII. 

TO  XAKTXPPS. 

To  Euphron  of  Megara,  I  delivered  six 
measures  of  meal,  eight  drachms,  and  a  new 
raiment  for  your  use  this  winter ;  accept  them, 
and  know,  that  Euclid  and  Terpsion  are  ex- 
ceeding good,  honest  persons,  very  affectionate, 
to  you  and  Socrates ;  if  your  sons  have  a  desire 
to  come  to  me,  hinder  them  not,  for  the  journey 
to  Megara  is  neither  long  nor  incommodious ; 
pray  forbear  to  weep  any  more,  it  may  do  hurt, 
but  cannot  help.  Remember  what  Socrates 
said,  follow  his  practice  and  precepts ;  in  griev- 
ing you  will  but  wrong  yourself  and  children ; 
they  are  the  young  ones  of  Socrates,  whom  we 
are  obliged  not  only  to  maintain,  but  to  pre- 
serve ourselves  for  their  sakes ;  lest,  if  you  or 
I,  or  any  other,  who,  after  the  death  of  So- 
crates, ought  to  look  to  his  children,  should 
fail,  they  might  want  a  guardian  to  maintain 
and  protect  them.  I  study*  to  live  for  them, 
which  you  will  not  do  unless  you  cherish  your- 
self. Grief  is  one  of  those  things  which  are 
opposite  to  life,  for  by  it  the  living  are  pre- 
judiced. Apollodorus  sumamed  the  Soft,  and 
Dion,  praise  you,  that  you  will  accept  nothing 
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from  any,  professing  you  are  rich ;  it  is  well 
done,  for  as  long  as  I  and  other  friends  are  able 
to  maintain  you,  you  shall  need  none  else. 
Be  of  good  courage,  Xantippe,  lose  nothing  of 
Socrates,  knowing  how  great  that  man  was, 
think  upon  his  life,  not  upon  his  death ;  yet, 
that  to  those  who  consider,  it  will  appear  noble 
and  excellent     Farewell. 

EPISTLE   IX. 

TO  CXBSS  AND  SIXXIAS. 

It  is  commonly  said,  nothing  is  richer  than 
a  poor  man.  This  I  find  true  in  myself,  who 
have  not  so  much,  but  whilst  you  my  friends 
take  care  of  me,  seem  to  possess  much ;  and  it 
is  well  done  of  you  to  supply  me  as  often  as  I 
write :  as  concerning  my  commentaries,  there 
is  none  of  them  but  I  fear  should  be  seen  by 
any  in  my  absence,  as  I  professed  in  your  hear* 
ing,  at  the  house  where  Euclid  lay.  I  know, 
dear  friends,  a  writing  once  communicated  to 
many  is  irrecoverable.  Plato,  though  absent, 
is  much  admired  throughout  Italy  and  Sicily 
for  his  treatises ;  but  we  cannot  be  persuaded 
they  deserve  any  study  ;  I  am  not  only  careful 
of  losing  the  honour  due  to  learning,  but  ten- 
der also  of  Socrates,  lest  his  virtue  should 
incur  any  prejudice  by  my  ill  relation  of  it  I 
conceive  it  the  same  thing  to  calumniate,  or  not 
praise  to  the  full  those  of  whom  we  write; 
this  is  my  fear,  Cebes  and  Simmias,  at  present, 
until  my  judgment  shall  be  otherwise  informed. 
Fare  ye  well. 


INDEX. 


Abradatas,  king  of  the  Susians,  and  husband  of  Pan  • 
than,  73— ambassadors  from  the  Assyrians  to  the 
Bactrlans  while  Panthea  was  taken  captive,  lb.— his 
disposition  to  revolt  from  the  Assyrian,  99— cent  for 
by  Panthea  to  become  Cyrus's  friend,  ib. — his  dis- 
course with  bis  wife  and  Cyrus,  ib.— offers  himself 
to  Cyrus  as  his  friend  and  ally  with  9000  horse,  ib. 
—prepares  100  armed  chariots  for  Cyrus,  ib.— do- 
scrlption  of  his  own  chariot,  ib.— takes  the  front 
station  of  Cyrus's  army  against  the  enemy,  106— 
Cyrus  struck  with  admiration  of  him,  ib.— the  fine 
armour  and  habit  presented  to  him  by  Panthea,  ib.— 
the  most  beautiful  and  graceful  person  in  the  whole 
army,  ib.— scene  between  him  and  his  wife  on  taking 
leave,  ib.— his  admiration  and  fondness  of  her.  and 
prayer,  107— bravery  against  the  iEgyptian  phalanx, 
113— terrible  slaughter  made  by  his  chariots,  114— 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  chariot,  ib.— bitter  lamenta- 
tions of  Panthea  and  Cyrus  over  his  body,  118— 
praise,  ornaments,  sacrifices,  stately  monument,  ib. 
— Panthea  unable  to  survive  him,  ib. 

Abro  comas,  enemy  to  Cyrus,  176—400  Greeks  desert 
from  him  to  Cyrus,  ib.— goes  to  the  king  upon  the 
approach  of  Cyrus,  177— burns  all  the  boats  on  the 
Euphrates,  179— arrives  not  till  the  day  after  the 
battle,  187. 

Abydos  and  Sestos  persist  in  their  allegiance  to  Lace- 
demon,  431. 

Acanthus  and  Jipollonia,  ambassadors  from,  arrive  at 
Lacedemon,  ib. 

Acarnanians  send  ambassadors  to  Lacedemon,  4S9 — 
make  a  peace  with  the  Acheans,  ib.— and  an  alii- 
ance  with  the  Lacedemonians,  ib. 

Ackmans  betray  the  colony  of  Heraclea,  700  of  whom 
are  slain,  361 — blockaded  in  the  possession  of  Caly- 
don  by  the  Acarnanians,  428— send  an  imperious 
messnse  to  Lacedemon,  ib.— procure  aid  thence, 
ib. — discontented  with  the  proceedings  of  Agesilaus, 
429. 

Ackaians,  see  Arcadian*. 

Aeheruseas,  a  peninsula,  310. 

Ad  eat  appointed  to  command  the  mercenaries  m  81- 
cyon,  491. 

Adimantus,  an  Athenian  commander  of  land-forces, 
364. 

Adoration  among  the  Persians,  184,  n. 

Aduxius,  a  Persian,  his  character,  118 — sent  by  Cyrus 
with  an  army  to  compose  their  differences,  lb.— his 
stratagem  and  success,  119 — made  satrap  of  Carta, 
146. 

JEgos-potamos.  battle  of,  377. 

JRgyptians,  allies  to  the  Assyrian,  100 — their  number 
and  arms,  ib.— their  arrangement,  105— both  armed 


and  formed  01, 107— their  bravery  and  manner  of 
fighting,  113— slaughter  of  them  by  Abradatas.  <kc. 
114— various  success  between  them  and  the  Persians, 
ib.— their  heroic  magnanimity,  ib.— submit  to  Cy- 
rus's terms,  but  with  honour,  115 — forgive  Croesus 
alone  of  all  the  enemy,  ib.— cities  bestowed  upon 
them  by  Cyrus,  ib. 

JEnta*,  how  killed,  250. 

JEnea*  made  general  in  chief  of  the  Arcadians,  494— 
marches  into  the  citadel,  ib. 

JEnians  serve  under  Menon,  171— their  dance,  305. 

JEolians  obliged  to  attend  Croesus  in  the  war,  100. 

JEschincs  pursues  the  enemy,  241— is  the  first  that 
gains  the  top  of  the  mountain  against  the  Colchians, 
252— and  Arutotl*  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Lysander, 
380. 

Agasias  of  Sty  mphalus  detects  Apollonides,  219— con- 
tends with  Callimachus  who  shall  go  upon  a  dan- 
gerous expedition,  237,  249— mounts  the  rampart 
without  arms,  279— his  answer  to  Xenophon,  309— 
is  sent  to  demand  money  of  the  Beracleans,  310 — 
assembles  the  army,  314 — rescues  a  man  from  Dex- 
ippus, 318— accused  by  Dexippus,  ib. — his  speech  to 
the  army,  319— retorts  the  accusation  upon  Dexippus 
before  Cleander,  ib.— wounded,  see  Callimachus. 

Agasias  an  Helean  priest,  348. 

Agathinus  commands  the  Corinthian  fleet,  432. 

Agesilaus,  brother  to  Agis,  disputes  the  right  of  suc- 
cession with  Leotychides,  403 — chosen  king,  ib. — 
undertakes  an  expedition  into  Asia,  405— Interrupt- 
ed while  sacrificing  at  Aulis,  ib.— enters  into  a  truce 
with  Tissaphernes,  ib.— thrown  into  the  back  ground 
at  Ephesus  by  Lysander,  ib.— converses  with  him  oa 
this  topic,  ib. — marches  into  Phrygia,  406 — comes 
into  contact  with  the  horse  of  Pharnabazus,  ib. — 
defeats  them  m  a  skirmish,  ib. — gathers  his  rein- 
forcements to  Ephesus.  ib. — successful  effects  of  his 
stimuli  among  the  soldiery,  ib.  407— achieves  a  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy's  infantry,  ib.— takes  a  vast 
quantny  of  booty,  ib. — refuses  to  withdraw  his  arms 
without  instructions  from  Sparta,  408— marches 
against  Pharnabazus,  and  receives  money  from  The- 
raustes.  rt>.— appointed  by  tho  Spartan  magistrates 
to  take  charge  of  the  fleet,  lb.— commands  the  erec- 
tion of  more  vessels,  ib.— makes  Pisander  admiral, 
ib. — reaches  the  Phrygia  of  Pharnabazus,  415 — pos- 
sesses the  cities  by  siege  and  voluntary  surrender, 
ib.— accompanies  Spithridates  to  Papblagonia,  ib. — 
receives  Cotys  into  confederacy,  ib.— procures  the 
daughter  of  Spithridates  for  Cotys,  ib.  416— winters 
at  Daseylium,  ib.— a  foraging  party  of  his  engaged  by 
Pharnabazus,  416— has  an  amicable  interview  with 
Pharnabazus,  417,  418— makes  terms  of  peace,  and 
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JK&shu,  arcbon  at  Athena,  378. 

Aliksksnourcd,  Persian  gentlemen,  24— role  the  reet 
of  the  Persiane,  S3— bow  superior  to  the  common 
soldiers,  35— their  strict  discipline,  31— arms,  24— 
manner  of  fight,  ib.— number  ef  those  who  attend 
Cyrus,  IS— his  commendation  of  them,  24— speech  of 
one  of  them  to  Cyras,  ib.— consent  that  the  Persian 
soldiers  have  the  same  arms,  ib.— distinguished  for 
obedience.  52— cultivated  by  Cyrus  in  hie  new  gov- 
ernment, 125— his  speech  to  them,  ib. 

Ampkierates  slain,  238. 

Anasagoras  and  Pericles,  anecdote  ef,  547,  n. 

AuaxUius,  the  admiral,  friend  to  Cheirisopbus,  283— 
celebrates  the  praises  of  the  Greeks,  307— sends  for 
the  generals  te  Byzantium,  387— promises  the  army 
pay,  ib.— refuses  to  pay  them,  ib.— orders  them  out 
of  the  town,  ib.— orders  them  to  the  Thracian  vil- 
lages for  provisions,  328— flies  to  the  citadel,  ib.— in 
the  interest  of  Pharnabaaua,  330— is  Informed  that 
Poles  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  ib.— orders  the 
Greek  soldiers  to  be  sold,  ib.— neglected  by  Pharna- 
bezus,  ib-— sends  Xenophon  back  to  tbe  army,  ib. — 
sent  to  be  commandant  of  Abydos,  434— undertakes 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  Athens,  ib.— marches 
against  Antandros,  435— gaina  it  by  composition,  ib. 
— attacked  by  an  ambuscade, ib. — resigned  to  death, 
discharges  his  followers,  ib.— twelve  commandants 
and  a  favourite  bey  die  with  him,  ib. 

Anuxieralss,  one  of  the  betrayers  of  Byzantium,  382. 

AnaxiloMs,  one  of  the  betrayers  of  Bysantium,  362— 
bis  successful  sophistry  when  tried  for  his  life,  ib. 

Andrommckus,  an  Elean  eommander,  defeated,.  498— 
kills  himself,  ib. 

Animals,  gins  and  snares  for(them  described,  10. 

Anippus,  prisoner  ef  Iphicrates,  kills  himself  487. 

Antaleidas  sent  on  an  embassage  to  Teribazue,  432— 
appointed  admiral  in  chief,  439— commissioned  to 
become  confederate  wkh  the  Lacedemonians,  441 — 
resumes  the  command  of  the  fleet,  ib.— reinforced  by 
twenty  vessels,  ib.  442— stops  the  navigation  from 
Pontes  to  Athens,  ib. 

Antandrus%  a  town  of  Trees,  347. 

Antigines,  archon,  381. 

Antilsan  of  Thuxla,  his  speech  about  the  army's  re- 
turn, 283. 

AntUckus  left  by  Akibiades  in  command  of  the  fleet, 
384— his  imprudent  breach  of  trust,  ib.— defeated  in 
an  engagement  with  Lysander,  385— seat  by  the  Ar- 
cadians to  the  Persian  court,  480 — his  representation 
of  the  king's  power,  490. 

Antisthenes'  animated  picture  of  his  contented  pover- 
ty, 612, 613. 

Anytus,  Socrates'  remarks  on  seeing  him,  515— educa- 
tion end  character  of  his  son,  ib. — his  memory  de- 
tested, ib. 

Apollonides  opposes  Xenophon,  219—  is  detected  and 
punished,  ib. 

Apollophanes  brings  Pharnabazus  and  AgesUaus  to  an 
interview,  417. 

Arabia,  the  army  marches  through,  180. 

Arab*  subject  to  the  Assyrian,  12— allies  with  him 
against  the  Medes,  23 — number  of  their  force,  ib. — 
their  king  killed,  60— subjected  to  Cyrus,  120. 

Aracus  appointed  admiral-in-cbief  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, 375 — and  Novates  inspect  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Asia,  399— enjoined  by  the  epbori  to  commend  tbe 
soldiers  of  Dercyllidas,  ib.— Xenophon  replies  to 
them,  ib. 
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Araspes,  a  Mode,  companion  of  Cyrus  from  a  boy,  73 
—beloved  by  him  over  all  the  Medes,  1 1— presented 
with  his  Median  robe,  ib.— entrusted  by  him  with 
Panthea,  73— his  conversation  with  him  regarding 
her,  and  love  and  beauty,  ib.  74— thinks  himself 

.  proof  against  the  impressions  of  either,  73— by  what 
means  captivated,  74— solicits  Panthea  in  vain,  97— 
threatens  to  ravish  her,  ib.— bis  shame  and  fear  on 
account  of  Cyrus,  ib.— praises  of  Cyrus'  candour  and 
humanity,  98— his  two  souls,  ib.— sent  a  spy  to  Lydia 
to  redeem  his  character,  ib.— meets  Cyrus  advancing 
to  the  enemy,  104 — honourably  received  and  compli- 
mented by  him,  ib. — caressed  hereupon,  ib.— gives 
him  an  account  of  the  number,  ate.  of  the  enemy,  ib. 
—engages  with  him  against  tbe  enemy,  105. 

Aroze* ,  a  river  of  Syria,  180. 

Arbaces  commands  under  tbe  king,  188— governor  of 
Media,  349. 

Arcadians,  AM  to  gain  the  top  ef  the  mountain  against 
the  Colchians,  252— their  dance,  35— with  the  Acba- 
ians  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  army* 
310— their  number  and  departure  by  sea,  311— land 
at  the  port  of  Calpe,  and  attack  the  Thracians,  ib.— 
some  of  their  parties  defeated,  ib.— reduced  to  great 
straits,  312— relieved  by  Xenophon,  313— resolve 
never  to  separate  again,  314— one  of  them  accuses 
Xenophon,  340— receive  aid  from  Thebes  against 
Lacedemon,  477— persuade' them  to  join  in  an  inva- 
sion of  Laconia,  ib.  478— flattered  by  Lycomedes, 
487— submit  to  him  the  nomination  of  magistrates, 
488— entertain  exalted  notions  of  themselves,  ib.— 
causes  of  this,  ib.— Thebane  and  EJeans  incensed 
against  them,  ib.— and  Argives  endeavour  to  inter- 
cept the  march  of  Archidamus,  488— rodted  and 
slaughtered,  489 — harassed  by  Lacedemonians  and 
Acheans,  490— and  Argives  repair  to  the  support  of 
Euphron,  491— take  the  field  against  the  Eleans,  497 
— rush  upon  them  from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  ib. — 
victorious,  498— take  several  cities,  ib.— march  into 
Ells,  ib.— driven  out,,  ib.— bargain  with  the  faction 
of  Charopus,  and  seise  the  citadel,  ib.— expelled,  ib. 
—possess  themselves  of  Pylus,  ib.— march  again  into 
the  enemy's  territory,  ib.— lay  waste  the  country, 
and  retreat,  lb.— seize  Olorus,  ib.— it  is  recovered 
from  tbem  by  the  Pellenlans,  ib.— resume  hostilities 
with  the  Eleans,  ib. — defeat  them,  ib.— besiege  Crom- 
nus,  ib.— encounter  the  Lacedemonians,  499— grant 
them  a  truce,  ib. — celebrate  the  Olympic  games,  ib. 
—interrupted  by  the  Eleans,  ib.  500— and  Argives 
defeated,  ib.— commanders  appropriate  tbe  sacred 
treasures,  ib.— dispute  with  the  Mantineans  regard- 
ing this,  ib.— embezzlers  send  for  help  to  Thebes,  ib. 
— the  order  countermanded,  ib.— accommodate  af- 
faire with  the  Eleans,  ib.— rejoicings  for  a  peace,  501 
—embezzlers  seize  those  who  differ  from  them  in 
opinion,  ib.— send  te  Athens  and  Lacedemon  for  aid 
against  the  Thebans,  Ib. 

Arckagoras  left  by  Xenophon  to  guard  a  pass,  238— 
dislodged,  and  brings  Xenopbon  the  news,  ib. 

Archfdemus,  a  demagogue,  accuses  Herasinides,  368. 

Archidamus  intercedes  for  tbe  life  of  Sphodrias,  454— 
entrusted  with  command  after  the  defeat  at  Leuctra, 
472,  473— dismisses  the  confederates  and  leads  home 
tbe  domestic  troops,  ib.— commands  the  aid  of  Diony- 
sius  and  Spartan  troops,  488— takes  Carye  by  storm, 
ib.— lays  waste  Parrhasia,  ib.— intercepted  in  bis 
conduct  of  Cassidas,  ib.— draws  up  in  battle  array, 
ib.— bis  exhortation  to  the  soldiery,  ib.— bis  soldiers 
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.drima,  lieutenant  general  toCyma,  hnatno  command 

of  the  lefl  wing,  1«— nioa  upan  the  doilh  of  Cyrua. 

MI— Iibi  the  Pi-nlan  throne  offered  him.  199— df 

(Hue*  LI,  901 — bt*  reply  id  Clearcbua.  *ri— pay«  Iwa 

drluinii,  governor  of  Pliry  [la.  349. 

regard  Id  lilt  Dmta,  "Ml— eluamtjl  wild  Tlennphnr- 

Greeka.  917-apeaka  (olhe  Gierke  about  the  death  of 

Ihtir  ftwmfei  211— Bimrrcrt  Cleanot.  lb.— InllmMe 

1B8~ alii  n  bj  Cyrna.  190. 

Arta/alu,  one  of  Cyrm'a  chief  con  fid  a  nil.  M* 

dlWatanaM  miecceda  Cleander  In  the  government  of 

Fhirniunlue.  WS-forMda  the  Greeka  to  Due  out 

ArUicrttt,  eldtit  ion  of  Darius,  167 — HUiCr 

linn  Aila.lb.— hia  reply  lo  Xenophon,  lb.— aandafar 

Atilttn  uf  L'M1«  olfen  lilmaelf  upon  a  dangeraua  ptir- 

OlTere  hiniaelf  10  lecuro  1  dangeroBt  poat.  3f7. 

Arlmmj,  governor  of  Lydla.  349. 

Arjihpjmi  of  Tticeuly  pellliona  Cyrua  for  an  nrmy 

Alia,  men  of  quality  attend  alwava  at  the  ttna 

149-olher  establishments  of  Cyril.  IbiIdhoJ, 

lllftlll   are  all  itienitod  In  armr  by  wh.ithr 

•frM**"***  an  AttanlM  corom.uderoN.Bd-fb™.. 

war-eharlots  abolished  by  Cyrua,  97— ihei. 

<d  by  lubeliua.  lb —taken.  540. 

Aifttia,  her  Intelletlual  nttalnmenta.  SSJ,  n. 

u  Hlie  a  paw.  837— entcre  the  alroughold  of  the 

Aiu  or  Arabia,  wild,  180. 

inrnii,  Hie  lireeka  euirr  11.  'Jl'.'-lhe  western,  ft— 

—unite  a  powerful  eonfederary  agalaal  Inn 

lb,  and  SS— friend  to  Uohrya*.  68—  protwia 

forcea   and   tribute   lo  CyBIarra,  34-re*olt  lo  lha 

dill. in  agalnat  them.  :IB—  Ilia  mean,  en,  36— their  kini'i 

repentance,  cowardice,  and  fllghl.  IB-mbdued  and 

tartar,  W-lu.cti.edil Ion  into  Media.  »„.!  ,  1.1 

liken, lb— biacante  uird  by  Cyril..  40— l.rouiM  to 

11— Ilia  enay  and  craelty  to  tbe  ton  of  fiob-y 
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Ttrolt  of  Hyreanians  from  him,  57, 59— of  Gobryas, 
68— pursued  into  his  own  country,  80— hit  prtde  and 
Insolence,  78 — hie  cowardice,  79 — refuses  a  challenge 
from  Cyrus,  ib.— just  resentment  and  invective  of 
Gadatasngainst  him,  80,  84,  86— the  revolt  of  Gada- 
tas  from  him  to  Cyrus,  80, 134— hindered  from  taking 
his  revenge,  and  put  to  flight,  83— the  enmity  of  the 
Bacians  and  Cadusians  to  him,  78— they  join  them- 
■elves  to  Cyras,  80— flies  with  bis  army  to  Babylon, 
84 — pursued  by  Cyrus,  85 — defeats  a  party  of  Cadu- 
sians, 84— consents  to  Cyrus's  proposal  of  peace  to 
■II  labourers,  85— Assyrian  forts  taken,  87— demol- 
ished, 96— flies  to  Lydia  with  treasures,  97— revolt 
of  Abradatas  from  hira,  99— Croesus  appointed  gene- 
ral. 100— number  and  strength  of  the  allies,  ib. — As- 
syrian army  defeated  and  pot  to  flight,  113 — Egypt- 
ians cannot  forgive  him,  115 — Assyrian  army  fly  to 
Sardes,  ib. — the  allies  retire  home,  ib. — Sardes  taken 
by  Cyrus,  ib.— Babylon  taken,  and  the  king  killed, 
121— Joy  of  Gadatas  and  Gobryas  upon  it,  122— mo- 
tives of  his  war  against  Cyrus,  78. 

Assyria**,  their  arms  and  manner  of  fight,  33— their 
encampment,  48— their  consternation  and  flight,  53, 
59— foreign  slaves  in  their  army  made  free  by  Cyrus, 
68— general  defection  of  their  allies,  115— principal 
nation  of  all,  56— Babylon  their  principal  city,  S3, 
78— they  and  their  allies  become  subject  to  Cyras,  1. 

Astuagte,  king  of  the  Modes,  and  father  of  Mandane, 
mother  of  Cyrus,  2— his  government  absolute,  7— his 
painting  and  other  ornaments  of  his  person,  4 — his 
feasting  and  drunkenness,  6— overcomes  the  Anne- 
nians,40— sends  for  Cyrus,  6— surprised  at  his  sagacity 
In  the  expedition  against  the  prince  of  Assyria,  10— 
loads  him  with  presents  at  parting,  11 — bis  death,  12. 

Astyoehus  supports  an  accusation  against  Tiasapher- 
nes,  359. 

Athenadae  *f  Sicvon,  a  commander  tinder  DereyUidas, 
397. 

Athenian  Ambassadors,  proceedings  regarding,  362. 

Athenian  General*,  ten  nominated,  365. 

Athenian*  attack  Mindarus  near  Abydos,  357— battle 
continues,  with  fluctuating  success,  from  morning  till 
night,  ib.— joined  byAlcibiades  with  a  reinforcement, 
lb.— put  the  Peloponnesians  to  flight,  ib.— fight  con- 
tinned  on  the  beach,  ib.— carry  away  30  empty  ships 
of  the  enemy,  ib.— at  Sestos  apprised  that  Mindarus 
Is  coming  against  them,  357— flee  to  Candia,  lb.— join- 
ed by  Alclbiades,  ib.— defeat  the  Peloponnesians  at 
Cyzkus,358—  make  an  expedition  against  Ahydos,361 
—opposed  by  Pharnabasus  whom  they  defeat,  ib. — 
proceed  against  Chalcedon  and  Bysantium,  361— be- 
siege Bysantium,  362— decree  an  aid  toConon,  367— 

-  draw  out  in  line  of  battle  upwards  of  150  sail  at 
Arginuss,  ib.— their  disposition  there,  ib.— depose  all 
their  commanders  except  Conon,  after  Arginusc,  368 
—commit  them  to  trial,  ib.— bring  to  trial  eight  com- 
manders in  the  battle  of  Arginusc,  369— 371— con- 
demn tbem  to  death,  371— their  sentence  carried  into 
effect  on  six  of  them,  ib. — their  repentance  and  im- 
peachment of  those  who  thus  beguiled  them,  ib.— 
make  preparations  to  resume  hostilities,  376— sail  up 
to  Chios  and  Ephesus,ib. — associate  in  the  command 
Menander,  Tydeus  and  Cephlsodotus,  ib.— Asia  en- 
tirely against  them,  lb.— closely  chase  Lysander,  ib. 
■ail  into  iEgos-potamus,  ib.— pronounced  by  Alclbi- 
ades to  have  chosen  an  improper  station,  377— their 
commanders  contemn  his  opinion  and  suggestion, 
lb.— overthrown  and  taken  prisoners  at  iEgos-pota- 


mos,  377— bitter  charges  preferred  against  them  by 
the  victors,  ib. — permitted  to  return  to  Athens,  ib. — 
effects  of  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat  at  Athens,  378 
— prepare  their  city  for  a  siege,  ib.— besieged  by  land 
and  sea,  378— their  miserable  circumstances  during 
the  leaguer  of  Athens,  ib. — they  restore  to  their  pri- 
vileges those  under  sentence  of  infamy,  ib.— make 
proposals  for  an  accommodation,  ib.— send  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Lacedemonians,  379— conditions  of  a 
peace,  Ib. — destroy  their  wallsjb.— an  oligarchy  erec- 
ted, ib.— names  of  the  thirty  persons  chosen  to  remo- 
del their  laws,  ib.— disarmed  by  their  oligarchy,  381— 
all  but  the  3000  exiled  from  Athens,  386— their  estates 
seized  by  the  thirty  and  their  friends,  ib.— occupy  Me- 
gara  and  Thebes,  ib.— appoint  new  magistrates,  391 
—willing  to  act  a  chief  part  in  war  against  the  Lace- 
demonians, 408— accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  The- 
bans  regarding  the  war,  410— make  preparations  for 
their  succour,  ib. — block  up  JSgina,  439— blockaded 
In  turn  by  Gorgopas,  ib. — roan  a  number  of  vessels 
and  fetch  off  their  people,  ib.— fit  out  a  fleet  against 
Gorgopas,  ib.— desirous  of  a  peace  with  Lacedemon, 
442— intimidated  by  the  strength  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, 453— despatch  Stericles  to  aid  Corcyra,  464— 
man  sixty  vessels  for  the  same  purpose,  ib.— give  the 
command  toTimotheus  and  subsequently  to  Iphicra- 
tea,  ib.— make  a  peace  with  Laeedemon,  464 — accu- 
sed of  committing  Injustice,  and  war  declared  against 
them,  ib. — send  ambassadors  to  Lacedtemon,  467 — 
invite  theThebans  to  co-operate  in  a  negotiation  for 
peace^b. — names  of  the  commissioners,ib. — Callistra- 
tus  accompanies  tbem,  ib.— Callias  first  addresses  the 
council  of  state,  ib.  468— his  egotism,  ib.— is  succeeded 
by  Autocles,  ib.— followed  up  by  Cailistratus,  ib.  469 
—swear  to  a  peace  for  themselves  and  confederates, 
ib.  470— mortified  at  the  Lacedemonians'  defeat,  473 
—their  cool  reception  of  the  Tbeban  herald,  ib.— ad- 
minister  an  oath  prescribed  by  the  king  of  Persia, 
475— Lacedemonian  ambassadors  sent  to,  479— de- 
bate In  the  assembly,  480— addressed  by  Cliteles,  ib.— 
succeeded  by  Patrocles4b.— send  their  whole  strength 
to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  481— Lacedemonian  am- 
bassadors sent  to,  485— bold  a  convention  to  settle 
the  conditions  of  a  league,  ib.— assembly  addressed 
by  Patrocles,  ib.  486— and  Cephlsodotus,  ib.— terms 
agreed  on,  ib. — make  a  league  with  the  Arcadians, 
498— send   succours  to  the  Arcadtans,  502— their 
horsemen  perform  a  generous  exploit  in  favour  of 
Man  tinea,  503 — and  Lacedemonians,  naval  engage- 
ment between,  357 — plans  adopted  by  them  to  pre- 
serve a  democratical  government,  695— conditions  of 
slaves  and  aliens  among  them,  696— proofs  of  their 
depravity,  697— their  reasons  for  harassing  good  men 
in  the  allied  states,  ib.— advantages  gained  by  caus- 
ing their  allies  to  repair  to  Athens  for  decision  in 
their  lawsuits,  ib.— advantages  from  having  the  as- 
cendancy at  sea,  698. 

Atramfttium,  a  sea-port,  348. 

Auguries,  definition  of,  519,  n, 

Autoeles,  see  Athenians. 

Autolicus,  character  and  effect  of  his  beauty,  603, 604. 

B 

Babylon,  greatest  city  of  the  world,  143—  richest  of  all 
Asia,  116— capital  of  Assyria,  86— walls  round  it  Im- 
pregnable, 120— divided  by  a  deep  river,  ib.— provided 
with  necessaries  for  above  20  years,  121— citizens 
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Carpean  dance,  305, 308. 

CastoUs,  the  plain  of,  167, 101. 

C*f  strut,  the  plain  of,  171. 

Celtsnm,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  171. 

Cenotaph  erected  by  the  Greeks,  314. 

CentHttt,  the  rirer,  divides  the  Cardachiana  from  Ar- 
menia, 239— the  Greeks  attempt  to  pass  it,  841. 

Cephisodoms,  an  Athenian  captain,  left  by  Xenophon 
to  guard  a  pass,  838 — slain,  ib. 

Cephi§odotu*y  speech  to  the  Athenians  on  the  league 
with  Laeedemon,  480. 

Ceraxunt,  a  Greek  city,  887. 

Cerasus,  a  river,  178. 

Chabrias  sails  to  the  aid  of  Evagoraa,  440— sits  down 
in  ambuscade  in  A2gina,tb.— sallies  out  on  Gorgopas, 
ib.— overcomes  him  and  his  party,  ib. 

Chalcedoniansf  on  an  attack  of  the  Athenians,  transfer 
their  effects  to  the  Bitbynian-Thracians,  361. 

Chaldeans,  a  warlike  people,  40— poor,  44 — country 
mountainous,  ib. — border  on  the  Armenians* 43— at 
perpetual  war  with  them,  44 — their  arms,  ib.— ever 
put  the  Armenians  to  flight,  ib. — their  heights  attack- 
ed and  gained  by  Cyrus,  ib. — peace  between  them  and 
the  Armenians,  45— good  effects  of  H,  ib. — applaud 
and  thank  Cyrus,  ib.— send  a  force  to  Cyrus,  46— 
Chaldean  guides  to  Cyrus's  messenger  to  the  Indian, 
ib.— with  the  Persians  mount  the  fortifications  of 
Sardes,  115 — plunder  the  city,  ib. — terrified  at  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  punished,  ib. — their  character,  840— a 
free  nation,  349. 

Chains,  a  river  of  Syria,  178. 

Chalybians  serve  under  Teribazus,  344 — their  country, 
845— oppose  the  Greeks,  847— defeated,  848— their 
courage  and  character,  350— manufacturers  of  iron, 
392— a  free  nation,  ib. 

Chares.    Bee  Phliasians. 

Chariots  used  in  war, 97— Trojan  and  Asiatic  abolished 
by  Cyrus,  ib. — another  kind  invented,  ib. — scythe 
chariots  of  Abradatas,  99 — execution  done  by  them, 
114— description  of  Abradatas's  chariot,  99— chariot- 
races  and  prizes,  138 — chariot  at  the  procession  of 
Cyrus,  137— armed  with  scythes,  186— described,  188 
—inefficient,  189. 

Charminus  the  Lacedemonian  sent  from  Tbimbron  to 
the  Greek  n-rny,  339— vindicates  Xenophon,  342— his 
speech  to  Medosades,  344— incurs  the  censure  of  the 
army,  346. 

ChsiHsophus  the  Lacedemonian  joins  Cyrus,  176— sent 
to  Arieus,  199— his  return,  203 — commends  Xeno- 
phon. 220— his  speech  to  the  soldiers,  221— seconds 
Xenophon's  proposals,  224 — nominated  by  Xenophon 
to  command  the  van,  ib.— answers  Mithridates,  225 — 
blames  Xenophon  for  pursuing,  ib. — orders  him  to  the 
van,  230— proposes  to  burn  the  country,  231— with 
the  vanguard  penetrates  into  the  country  of  the  Car- 
ducbians,  226— leaves  Xenophon,  ib.— assigns  the 
reason  for  it,  ib.— prevails  upon  the  Barbarians  to  de- 
liver up  their  dead,  2L'9— his  conduct  in  relieving 
Xenophon,  341— passes  the  Centrites,  242— sends  re- 
inforcement to  Xenophon,  ib.— comes  to  a  village  and 
encamps.  245 — sends  to  inquire  after  the  rear.  ib. — 
makes  merry  with  his  friends,  246 — discourses  with 
the  bailiff,  ib.— strikes  the  bailiff",  and  causes  a  diffe- 
rence between  himself  and  Xenophon,  247 — holds  a 
consultation  about  attacking  the  enemy,  ib.— his  an- 
swer to  Xenophon  about  stealing,  248— replies  to  his 
proposal,  ib.— marches  against  the  enemy,  but  comes 
too  lute,  ib.— attacks  a  stronghold  of  the  Taoeuians, 


without  ■access,  ib.— his  discourse  with  Xenophon 
on  this, 349— accompanies  him,  ib.— marches  against 
the  Colchians,  853— proposes  to  fetch  ships  and  de- 
parts, 883— comes  back  with  some  galleys,  307— cho- 
sen genera],  309— refuses  to  force  the  Heracleans,  310 
— deprived  of  the  generalship,  311— conceives  a  ha- 
tred against  the  army,  ib.— marches  by  himself,  lb.— 
arrives  at  Calpe,  318— his  death,  314. 

Chersonesus,  328. 

Chestnuts  used  instead  of  bread,  191— children  fatted 
with  them,  ib. 

Children,  institution  of  them  in  Persia,  2,  4— care  of 
their  education  makes  the  most  excellent  men,  5— 
should  pot  be  taught  the  art  of  war  alone.  19— the 
beautiful  goddess  should  not  be  spoken  of  before  them, 
ib.— Cyrus  careful  of  good  examples  for  them,  126 — 
less  bashful  than  youths,  7— discourses  and  manners 
of  a  fine  child  represented,  5—8. 

Chrys  antes,  one  of  the  alike  honoured,  30— of  no  ad- 
vantageous person,  ib.— of  excellent  understanding, 
ib.— his  modest  description  of  himself,  ib.— in  favour 
and  esteem  with  Cyrus,  141 —  his  advice  and  speech 
for  proportionable  rewards,  28— transported  with  the 
orders  of  Cyrus,  35— made  a  commander  for  his  gal- 
lantry and  obedience,  55— his  speech  in  behalf  of 
horsemanship,  62— his  abilities,  141— his  speech 
changing  the  panic  of  an  army  into  grief,  101— his 
speech  to  the  army  to  instil  obedience,  129 — bis  speech 
to  Cyrus  on  bis  becoming  king,  123— extremely  useful 
to  Qyrus,  141— his  counsel  generally  approved  and 
followed,  30, 62, 104, 129, 123— Cyrus's  praise  of  him, 
141,— Cyrus's  raillery  on  bis  person,  with  his  repar- 
tee, 148— Cyrus  kisses  him,  ib.— appointed  satrap  of 
Lydia  and  Ionia,  145. 

Chrysopolis  of  ChaUedonia  fortified  by  Alcibiades,  358 
— appointed  to^e  the  station  for  collecting  tenths,  ib. 

Cilicia,  the  army  prepares  to  penetrate  into  it,  173 — 
enters  it  without  opposition,  ib. 

Cilicians  subject  to  the  Assyrian,  12— invited,  but  do 
not  attend  him  in  war,  83— join  the  Assyrian  army 
afterwards  under  Crossus,  100— Cyrus  never  appoints 
a  governor  over  them,  118. 

Cinadon  discovered  to  be  the  director  of  a  conspiracy, 
403 — apprehended,  and  fully  confesses,  404— he  and 
his  accomplices  punished,  ib. 

Cl**n*tuM  slain,  885. 

Cleaforas,  the  painter,  346,  347. 

Cleander,  governor  of  Byzantium,  311 — arrives  at  the 
camp,  318— frightened  and  runs  away,  ib.— demands 
Agasias,  ib.— his  answer  to  the  generals,  319—  Xeno- 
phon offers  him  the  command,  320—  his  reply,  ib. — 
contracts  an  intimacy  with  Xendphon,  ib.— prevails 
upon  him  not  to  leave  Byzantium,  ib.— procures  per- 
mission for  his  departure,  389— compassionates  the 
soldiers,  330. 

Cleanor  the  Arcadian,  his  resolution,  200 — presumed 
to  be  the  same  with 

Cleanor  the  Orchomenian,  answers  Arieu*,  211— cho- 
sen general  in  the  room  of  Agias,  820—  his  speech  to 
the  army,  ib.— gains  the  top  of  the  Colchian  moun- 
tains, 353. 

Clear  oiks  slain,  297. 

C I  ear c  has,  a  Lacedemonian,  raises  an  army  for  Cyrus, 
169— has  10,000  darics  for  that  purpose,  ib.— wars 
with  tbeThracians,  ib.— ordered  to  attend  Cyrus,  170 
—joins  the  army  at  Ceiene,  171 -escapes ! icing  stoned 
to  death,  174—  his  speech  to  the  men,  ib.— they  are  re- 
conciled, ib.— numbers  desert  from  others  to  him,  ib. 
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ness  of  Cyrus,  lb.— pitied  by  Cyras,  ib.— Cyras  re- 
stores him  his  wife,  daughters,  friends,  fee.,  ib. — 
obliged  to  him  for  cutting  them  off  from  war,  ib. — his 
love  and  praises  of  his  wife,  ib. — his  good  humour  ad- 
mired by  Cyrus,  ib.— carried  about  by  Cyrus  every- 
where, ib. — gives  him  a  writing  of  the  treasures  he 
delivered  to  him,  110 — attends  him  to  Babylon,  130— 
his  advice  to  him  to  board  up,  135 — convinced  by  him 
that  friends  are  the  richest  treasure,  ib. 

CtesU»%  the  king's  physician,  190. 

Cunning  ani  stratagem  towards  an  enemy  lawful,  18 
— lessons  for  that  purpose,  ib.— story  of  the  Persian 
who  professed  to  teach  it,  ib. 

Curd**.    See  Cerduckians. 

Cyasarss,  son  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  8— ap- 
pears Jealous  of  Cyrus  from  his  childhood,  ib.— his 
expedition  under  his  father  against  the  king  of  Assy- 
ria's son,  10— succeeds  to  the  kingdom,  IS— sends  to 
Che  Persian  council  for  assistance  against  the  Assy- 
rian, ib. — relates  to  Cyrus  the  number  of  the  enemy, 
and  their  manner  of  fighting,  S3,  84 — approves  of 
Cyrus's  advice  as  to  the  arms  of  the  Persian  soldiery, 
ib.— sends  him  a  robe  to  appear  before  the  Indian 
ambassadors,  33 — gives  audience  to  the  Indians,  ib. — 
converses  with  Cyrus,  ib.  34 — persuaded  by  him  to 
■sake  war  on  the  Armenians,  ib. — allows  him  a  force, 
ib.— goes  himself  to  strengthen  liis  garrisons,  ib. — 
Armenian  treasure  sent  to  him,  47— approves  of  Cy- 
rus's proposal  for  invading  the  enemy's  country,  49— 
gives  him  positive  orders  to  do  it,  51— accompanies 
him,  .49— his  army  under  Cyrus  defeats  the  enemy, 
52— congratulated  by  Cyrus  on  the  victory,  55— his 
speech  against  pursuing  the  enemy,  ib.— hardly  pre- 
vailed upon  to  let  the  Medes  attend  Cyrus  voluntarily, 
A?— stays  behind  with  a  few  Medes,  64 — his  mistake 
through  intoxication,  ib.— sends  an  angry  message 
Co  Cyrus,  ib. — and  orders  to  the  Medes  to  return,  65 
— Cyrus's  expostulatory  letter  to  him,  66— contemp- 
tible to  his  own  soldiers  for  his  effeminacy,  68 — wo- 
men chosen  for  him,  ib.— his  messenger  caressed  by 
Cyrus,  ib.— Cyrus's  message  to  consult  with  him,  87 
— tent  provided  for  him,  ib.— does  not  care  to  admit 
Cyrus's  army  into  his  territory,  ib.— met  by  Cyrus, 
88— envious  at  Cyrus's  attendance  and  success,  ib.— 
refuses  to  kiss  him,  and  weeps  on  that  account,  ib.— 
private  interview  between  them,  ib.  90— cause  of  his 
envy,  88, 90— reconciled  and  kisses  him,  90— Cyrus 
proposes  a  debate  upon  the  separation  of  the  army, 
91— pleased  with  the  respect  of  Cyrus  and  the  Medes, 
in.— the  allies  attend  at  bis  doors,  95— adorns  his  per- 
son, ib.— sits  before  them  on  a  Median  throne,  ib.— 
proposes  to  them  the  question  of  war,  or  separation 
of  the  army,  ib. — agrees  to  build  a  fort  and  engine,  ib. 
—war  goes  on  under  Cyrus,  97, 183— with  a  third  part 
of  the  Medes  takes  care  of  affairs  at  home,  103— Cy- 
rus completes  a  conquest  and  settles  his  government, 
188, 144— palaces,  etc.,  set  apart  for  him,  ib.— Cyrus 
makes  a  visit,  ib.— mutual  presents,  ib.— offers  his 
daughter  to  Cyrus  in  marriage,  ib.— and  all  Media  as 
her  dowry,  ib.— his  daughter's  beauty,  ib. 

Cfdnu*,  a  river  of  CUicia,  173. 

CysVs,  one  of  the  betrayers  of  Byzantium,  368. 

Cfprians,  allies  to  the  Assyrian  army  under  Croesus, 
100— defeated  by  Cyrus,  and  become  subject  to  him, 
8,  115,  147— readily  engage  with  Cyrus  against  the 
Cariaus,  118— suffered  to  choose  their  own  kings, 
sec.,  ib. 

Cfrufdos,  a  Theban,  his  character,  389— is  accepted 


by  the  Greeks  for  their  general,  ib.— and  resigns  the 
command,  330. 
Cyras,  survey  of  his  dominions,  1— excels  all  other 
kings,  ib. — admirable  for  inspiring  men  with  love  and 
fear,  8 — all  desire  to  become  his  subjects,  ib. — de- 
scended from  Perseus,  3— from  the  gods,  57,  117— his 
parents,  8— character  of  his  mind,  ib. — his  person 
while  a  child,  ib.— his  early  education,  4 — great  pro- 
ficiency under  it,  5— appointed  Judge  over  others.  6— 
story  of  bis  wrong  decision  of  a  cause  and  punish- 
ment, 7— his  mother  carries  him  into  Media  to  Astya- 
ges, 4 — his  childish  discourses  and  manners  with  his 
grandsire,  5—8 — his  sprightliness,  simplicity,  gene- 
rosity, fcc.,  7 — discourse  with  his  mother  upon  jus- 
tice, ib. — agreeable  and  officious  towards  all,  ib. — his 
over-talkativeness  accounted  for,  ib.— manners  and 
discourses  of  his  youth,  8— 18— his  bashfulncss,  8, 9— 
exercises  with  his  equals,  8 — his  enthusiasm  in  hunt- 
ing, ib.  9-description  of  it,  8— of  himself,  ib.— concern- 
ed for  his  grandfather's  displeasure,  9 — his  freedom 
from  envy,  and  praise  of  bis  companions,  ib.— serves 
and  pleases  all,  ib. — puts  on  arms  for  the  first  time,  10 
— bears  a  part  against  the  prince  of  Assyria,  10, 11 — 
his  sagacity,  10— his  boldness,  ib. — esteemed  by  his 
grandfather  author  of  the  victory,  11 — generally  ad- 
mired, ib.— ordered  home,  ib— his  obedience  to  his 
father,  and  regard  to  his  country,  ib. — his  grand- 
father's presents,  ib.— his  presents  to  his  compan- 
ions, ib.— Araspes  the  youth  he  loves  most,  ib.  73 
— presents  him  with  his  Median  robe,  11— Astyages 
and  the  people  set  him  going,  ib.— mutual  grief  at 
parting,  ib.— story  of  the  Meds  pretending  to  be  his 
relation,  ib. — returns  to  Persia,  18— his  temperance 
and  good  behaviour,  ib. — passes  a  year  among  the 
boys,  ib. — enters  himself  in  the  order  of  youth,  ib. — 
becomes  a  full  grown  man,  ib.— commands  an  army 
sent  to  Cyaxares,  ib. — his  prayers  and  sacrifices,  Ib. 
— speech  to  the  alike  honoured,  ib. — appeals  to  them 
for  his  piety,  14— attended  by  his  father  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Media,  ib. — paternal  instructions  in  piety,  &c, 
lb.  80— arrives  with  his  army  at  Media,  23— his  piety, 
ib. — proposes  that  the  Persians  have  the  close  arms 
of  the  alike-honoured,  34 — exercises  his  sold  iers  with 
their  new  weapons,  85— distributes  each  regiment  in 
a  tent,  86— wishes  the  institution  of  rewards,  28— ap- 
pointed Judge  of  merit,  31— praised  by  Pheraulas,  31 
— is  for  weeding  the  vicious  out  of  his  army,  29— In- 
vites those  to  supper  who  exercise  well,  26,  32— good 
effect  of  it,  38 — his  manner  of  entertaining  them,  87, 
30 — his  merriment  and  praise  of  the  stories  of  the 
greedy  person  and  the  letter,  88— apology  for  such  as 
laughed,  ib.— mixes  matter  of  instruction,  87,88— his 
obedience  to  Cyaxares,  33— disposes  his  army  for  the 
view  of  the  Indian  ambassadors,  ib.— regardless  of  his 
habit,  ib.— conversation  with  Cyaxares,  ib.  34— in- 
duces him  to  make  war  on  the  Armenian,  ib.— a 
force  allowed  him  by  Cyaxares,  ib. — prepares  for 
this  expedition,  ib.— bis  sacrifices,  adoration,  happy 
omens,  ib. — arrives  on  the  Armenian  borders,  34 — 
disguises  his  design  by  a  bunt,  ib.— his  message  to 
the  Armenian,  35— march  and  orders  to  his  soldiers, 
ib.— declares  war  against  the  fugitives  only,  39 
—takes  the  Armenian's  wives,  children,  and  riches, 
ib.— sends  a  herald  to  the  king,  who  submits,  ib.— 
tries  bis  cause  before  his  army  and  the  Armeni- 
ans, 40— brings  bim  to  confession  of  his  crime,  ib. — 
bears  Tigranes,  lb.  48— pleased  with  his  proposal, 
lb.— takes  the  Armenian  into  favour,  ib.— returns  hit 
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>       officers,  130— his  careful  choice  of  his  colleagues  in 
'       power,  ib. — bla  economy,  ib. — hit  example  in  the  vir- 
'       tues,  131 — and  opinion  of  them,  ib. — his  regard  to  the 
magi,  ib.— his  rewards  on  whom  principally  be- 
stowed, lb.  132— effects  of  his  orders  and  example, 
132— practises  them  in  banting,  ib. — his  thoughts  on 
dominion,  ib.— bis  methods  to  appear  venerable,  ib. — 
called  father,  ib. — his  measures  for  the  security  of 
his  government,  ib. — his  good-nature,  and  love  to 
mankind,  133— courts  his  friends,  ib. — his  presents, 
134 — his  saying  of  kings,  ib. — his  conversation  with 
Crasus,  135— convinces  him  that  friends  are  the  rich- 
est treasure,  ib. — provides  for  the  health  of  his  sub- 
jects, ib.— visits  the  sick,  136— appoints  judges,  ib. — 
gains  the  entire  affection  of  his  friends,  137— his  pro- 
cession, 136— adored,  137— dismisses  Diaphernes  for 
absurdity,  138— sacrifices  at  the  sacred  inclosures,  ib. 
— appoints  horse  and  chariot  races  to  the  several  na- 
tions, ib.— wins  the  prize  at  each,  lb. — presents  his 
prize  to  Pheraulus,  139— invites  his  friends  to  an  en- 
tertainment, 141— order  of  precedence  at  his  table, 
140— prefers  acts  of  love  to  war,  141— prefers  Chry- 
santas  to  Hystaspes,  ib. — proposes  to  be  a  match- 
maker, 142— rallies  Chrysantas,  ib.— kisses  him,  ib.— 
dismisses  the  chief  of  his  allies,  ib. — gives  presents  to 
all,  ib. — distributes  according  to  merit,  ib. — his  gene- 
rosity applauded,  ib.— his  empire  settled,  143 — pre- 
pares for  a  journey  to  Persia,  ib.— order  of  bis  encamp- 
ment, ib.— his  opinions  of  the  tactics,  144 — pays  a 
visit  to  Cyaxares,  ib.— arrives  at  Persia,  ib. — his  pre- 
sents to  all,  ib. — Cambyses's  speech  to  him,  ib. — re- 
turns to  Media,  and  marries  the  daughter  of  Cyaxa- 
res, ib.— carries  her  to  Babylon,  ib. — appoints  satraps 
over  the  conquered  nations,  ib.— abridges  their  power, 
ib. — directs  tbem  to  imitate  him,  146 — orders  an  an- 
nual progress  to  the  province,  147 — appoints  stage- 
horse«  in  his  kingdom  for  intelligence,  ib.— assembles 
bis  army,  ib.— Conquers  from  Syria  to  the  Red  Sea, 
ib. — suhdues  Egypt,  ib. — hounds  of  his  empire,  ib.— 
enjoys  perpetual  spring,  ib. — his  last  journey  to  Per- 
sia, ib. — sacrifices  and  leads  the  Persian  chorus,  ib. — 
his  prayer,  148 — his  indisposition,  ib. — summons  his 
sons,  friends,  etc.  ib.— bequeathes  the  kingdom  to  his 
eldest  son,  ib. — recommends  brotherly  affection,  pie- 
ty, and  virtue,  149 — his  opinion  of  the  soul,  ib.— of  the 
divinity,  ib. — his  veneration  for  the  earth,  and  love  of 
mankind,  ib.— would  have  his  body  buried,  150 — de- 
sires rejoicing  about  bis  tomb,  ib. — his  last  advice,  ib. 
— his  death,  ib. 
Cyrus,  younger  son  to  Darius,  appointed  to  command 
in  Lacedemon,  362— makes  vigorous  preparations  for 
prosecuting  war,  364 — puts  to  death  two  nephews  of 
Darius,  for  the  omission  of  a  compliment,  375— sum- 
moned to  court  by  Darius,  376— demands  from  the 
Lacedemonians  the  same  services  he  had  granted 
tbem,  395— the  Ephori  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his 
demand,  ib. — and  send  Samius  with  a  fleet,  ib.— made 
satrap  by  his  father,  ib. — comes  to  court, ib. — accused 
of  treason  by  Tissaphernes,  168— apprehended  ib. — 
released  at  the  intercession  of  his  mother,  ib.— lays 
tbe  design  to  dethrone  his  brother,  ib.— his  politic  be- 
haviour, ib. — secretly  raises  an  army  of  Greeks,  ib.— 
makes  war  upon  Tissnphernes,  ib. — besieges  Miletus, 
170— acquainted  with  Clearchus,  169— grants  Arislip- 
pus  an  army,  ib. — pretends  war  upon  tbe  Pisidians, 
170 — assembles  his  army,  ib. — begins  his  march,  ib. — 
musters  his  forces,  171— pays  them,  172 — has  an 
amour  with  Epyaxa,  queen  of  Cllicla,  ib.— reviews 
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his  army,  ib.— enters  Cilicia,  173— sends  for  the  king, 
174 — makes  him  presents,  ib.— in  great  perplexity,  ib. 
— his  answer  to  the  mutinous  soldiers,  176-^raisea 
their  pay,  ib. — marches  through  part  of  Syria,  177 — 
his  generous  speech  concerning  the  desertion  of  two 
commanders,  ib.— declares  his  intention  of  marching 
against  the  king,  179— promises  to  gratify  the  soldiers, 
ib.— commends  Menon's  men,  ib.— the  Euphrates  sub- 
mits to  him,  180 — hastens  their  march,  181 — the  rea- 
son, ib.— appeases  a  quarrel  in  the  army,  183 — greatly 
beloved,  ib. — his  trial  of  Orontas,  184— disposes  hit 
army  in  order  of  battle,  185— his  speech  to  the  general 
officers,  ib. — makes  great  promises,  186— his  speech 
to  the  Lacedemonians,  185 — his  reply  to  Clearchus, 
186— musters  his  army,  ib. — marches  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, ib.— gives  an  extravagant  reward  to  a  soothsayer, 
187— marches  more  negligently,  ib. — receives  newa 
of  the  king's  approach,  ib. — orders  to  arms,  ib.— oc- 
cupies the  centre  uncovered,  ib.— sends  a  message  to 
Clearchus,  188 — takes  a  survey  of  both  the  armies,  ib. 
— gives  orders  to  Xenophon,  189— worshipped  as  vic- 
torious, ib.— attacks  6000  men,  and  kills  the  comman- 
der, ib. — attacks  the  king,  and  wounds  him,  ib. — 
wounded  in  the  face,  ib.— and  slain,  ib.— his  charac- 
ter, ib.— his  head  and  right  hand  cut  off,  192. 
Cyucus,  a  sea-port  town,  330. 
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Dmdali  opera,  origin  of  the  proverb,  586,  n. 

Danaratus,  a  Lacedemonian,  199. 

Dana,  a  rich  and  large  city,  172. 

Daphnagoras,  sent  to  conduct  Xenophon,  348. 

Daradaz,  a  river  of  Syria,  178. 

Darius ,  king  of  Persia,  167— his  death,  ib. 

Dates,  202,  n.— beauty  and  size  of  Babylonia,  ib. 

Day,  the  division  of,  188,  n. 

Delpkio  and  bis  party  gain  the  ascendant  in  Thliua,  450 
solicits  a  truce,  ib. — he  and  a  servant  make  their  es- 
cape, Ib. 

Delta,  part  of  Thrace,  287— Seuthes  leads  the  Greeks 
thither,  338. 

Demarehus,  a  Syracusan  general,  359. 

Democrat**  of  Temenus,  his  fidelity,  243. 

Demotion  makes  a  proposition  to  tbe  Athenian  regard- 
ing tbe  Corinthians,  496. 

Dercalladas  succeeds  Thimbro  in  command  of  the 
Ionian  cities,  396— negotiates  privately  with  Tissa- 
phernes, ib.— marches  into  the  country  of  Pharnaba- 
zus,  ib.— several  citiessurrender  to  him,  397— assaults 
Cebren  and  enforces  submission,  ib.— his  proceedings 
with  Midias,  ib.  398 — their  conversation  regarding 
the  property  of  Mania,  ib. — appropriates  it  by  right 
of  conquest,  ib. — reduces  the  murderer  to  his  original 
rank,  ib.— gives  Pharnabazus  his  choice  of  war  or 
peace,  398— answered  with  a  declaration  for  a  trace, 
ib. — winters  in  Bithynian  Thrace,  ib. — reinforced  by 
Seuthes,  399— renews  the  truce  with  Pharnabazus, 
400 — passes  into  Europe  with  his  army,  ib. — fortifies 
Chersonesus,  and  returns  to  Asia,  ib. — reduces  Atar- 
na,  ib.— discovers  the  united  army  drawn  up  against 
him,  ib.  401 — prepares  for  battle,  ib.— a  conference 
and  truce,  ib.— eent  by  Agesilaus  to  Asia,  420— ee- 
cures  Abydos  for  the  Lacedemonians,  430— his  ad- 
dress  to  tbe  Abydenians,  ib.  431— encourages  the  peo- 
ple of  Sestos  to  hold  out,  ib. 

Derdas,  king  of  Elymia,  joins  Teleutias,  447— compli- 
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nrater  of  Bieyon,  ib.— endeavours  to  bribe  tbe  The- 
bans,  495— assassinated,  ib. — his  body  carried  home 
by  his  factionaries*  496 — honoured  as  guardian  of 
Sicyon,  ib.— occasional  reflection,  ib. 

Eurflocku*  of  Lusia  comes  to  the  relief  of  Xenophon, 
239— enters  the  strong  hold  of  the  Taochians,  849— 
jent  to  Anaxibius,  329— his  speech  concerning  their 
pay,  343. 

Eurfi**ehu3,  sent  by  Timasion  to  Binope  and  Hera- 
dea,  295. 

Euryptolemus,  cousin  to  Alcibiades,  363— his  defence  of 
the  commanders  of  Arginusn,  370,  371. 

Euxenus,  left  by  Agesilaus  to  command  in  Asia,  418. 


Ganus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  339. 

Godot  es,  a  prince  subject  to  tbe  Assyrian ,86— his  hap- 
piness nnder  the  Assyrian's  father,  ib.— made  a  eu- 
nuch by  the  Assyrian,  78,  n.— bis  invective  against 
him,  88— delivers  up  a  fortress  of  the  enemy  to  Cy- 
ras, 80— adores  Cyrus,  ib.— his  territory  attacked  by 
the  Assyrian,  81— betrayed  by  one  under  his  com- 
mand, 83— wounded  by  him,  84— saved  by  Cyrus,  ib. 
his  gratitude,  prayer,  and  presents,  86 — bemoans  bis 
fate,  ib.— attendsCy  rus  with  his  mother,  ib. — of  great 
use  to  him,  ib.— his  conversation  admired  by  him,  140 
— made  commander  of  his  eunuchs,  ib. — and  steward 
of  his  household,  ib.— the  recipient  of  great  presents, 

-   ib. — his  revenge  on  the  Assyrian,  123. 

Gaulites,  a  Samian,  his  speech  to  Cyrus,  186. 

Genius  of  Socrates,  transistor's  opinion  regarding  the, 
511,  n.— Xenophon's  definition  of,  520. 

Gins  sent  to  command  Menon's  men,  181— ordered  to 
assist  tbe  carriages,  lb. 

Gins,  son  of  Tamos,  comes  to  the  Greeks  to  acquaint 
them  of  Cyrus's  death,  199— observes  the  Greeks  pass 
the  Tigris,  208. 

Gnesippus,  an  Athenian,  hie  speech  about  making 
Seuthes  a  present,  335. 

Gobryas,  an  Assyrian  prince,  68 — friend  and  tributary 
to  the  Assyrian's  father,  ib.— revolts  to  Cyrus,  ib. — 
brings  him  horsemen  and  arms,  ib.— relates  to  him 
the  fate  of  his  son,  ib.— begs  Cyrus  to  be  his  avenger, 
ib. — offers  him  his  alliance,  tribute,  and  daughter,  69 
— receives  him  and  his  army  in  his  territory,  76 — at- 
tends Cyrus  with  bis  horse,  77 — carries  a  challenge 
from  Cyrus  to  the  Assyrian,  79— his  reply  to  the  As- 
syrian, ib. — employed  by  Cyrus  to  gain  Gadates,ib. — 
applauds  the  faith  of  Cyrus,  96— leads  him  to  Baby. 
Ion,  121— one  of  Cyrus's  chief  friends,  140— admired 
and  praised  by  him,  141— wants  a  son-in-law,  148— 
accepts  of  Hystaspes,  ib.— describes  the  possessions 
of  the  earth,  77— commands  under  tbe  king,  186. 

Gods,  their  nature,  20, 149— their  greatness  and  beauty 
inexplicable,  149— act  by  settled  law,  14— reject  flat- 
tery, ib.— defended  from  partiality,  20— Jove  the  great- 
est of  all,  107— human  wisdom,  power.  See.  nothing 
without  them.  20— their  government  of  the  seasons, 
102— particularly  divinities,  14.  23,  49,  52,  113,  116, 
1 24— consequence  of  distrusting  God,  1 16 — of  tempting 
him  by  impertinent  curiosity,  ib. — to  be  consulted  only 
in  real  wants,  ib.— necessity  of  consulting  them,  20 — 
human  means  to  he  used,  14 — to  be  mindful  of  them 
in  prosperity,  ib.  131 — advantage  of  piety  to  one's  self 
and  others,  131, 149— effects  of  divine  fear,  53, 113— 
a  hymn  sung  to  them  in  war,  53, 113. 


Gongylus,  husband  to  Hellas,  348. 

Gomgylus,  tbe  son,  348 — comes  to  the  assistance  of 
Xenophon,  ib. 

Qergien,  son  of  Gongylus  and  Hellas,  348. 

Qorgopas,  commands  at  iEgina,  439 — blocks  up  the 
Athenians  in  their  own  circumvallations,  ib.— gives 
chase  to  Eunomus,  440— engages  him  by  moonlight, 
ib. — defeats  him  and  seizes  four  vessels,  ib. — attacked 
by  Cbabrias,  440— killed,  ib. 

Grecian  feasts,  description  of,  576,  n. 

Greeks,  the  army  of,  see  Cyrus, Cleartkus,  Xenophon, 
—of  what  number  and  kind  of  soldiers  they  consisted, 
171, — declare  they  will  go  no  further,  174 — send  mes- 
sengers to  Cyrus,  176 — suspect  the  expedition  was 
designed  against  tbe  king,  ib. — follow  Cyrus  with 
greater  pleasure  on  account  of  bis  virtue,  178— an- 
gry with  their  generals,  179 — prevailed  upon  to  pro- 
ceed to  Babylon,  ib.— excited  by  the  promises  of  Cy- 
rus,  166— sing  the  pean  and  advance  against  tbe 
enemy,  189— victorious,  ib. — have  hut  one  wounded, 
ib.— prepare  to  receive  the  king's  attack,  194— alter 
their  line,  ib. — attack  tbe  king,  and  pursue  him,  ib. — 
bait  and  rest  themselves,  ib. — return  to  their  camp, 
195 — have  no  victuals,  ib.— wonder  what  is  become 
of  Cyrus,  199— have  news  of  his  death,  ib.— in  great 
want  of  provisions,  ib.— ordered  by  the  king  to  deliver 
up  their  arms,  200— propose  to  serve  the  king,  201 — 
join  Ariaeus,  ib.— accidentally  march  towards  the 
king,  203— take  a  sudden  alarm,  ib.— uneasy  at  waiting 
for  Tissaphernes,  205 — and  at  the  behaviour  of  Arue- 
us,  206— encamp  at  a  distance  from  Aricus,  ib.— 
exhibited  advantageously,  208 — assembled,  217— in 
distress,  321 — burn  their  carriages,  tents,  &c.  385— 
mangle  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  226 — march  under 
great  difficulties,  229— set  fire  to  the  villages,  331 — 
forbear  to  plunder  tbe  Carducbians  in   hopes  of 
gaining  their  friendship,  236—  march  fighting,  ib.— 
attack  tbe  Carduchians,  ib.— rest  themselves,  339 — 
in  a  bad  situation,  340 — defeat  the  Carduchians  and 
pass  the  Cenlrites,  343— treat  with  Teribazus,  243— 
seize  his  equipage,  344 — pass  the   night  without 
victuals  and  fire,  245 — several  sick  through  excessive 
cold,  ib. — go  into  quarters,  ib. — enter  the  territory  of 
the  Taochians,  348— of  the  Cbalybians,  ib.— of  tbe 
Scythians,  350— in  view  of  the  sea,  251— arrive 
among  the  Macronians,  ib.— attack  and  rout  the  Col- 
chians.  253— at  Trehisond,  ib.— attack  the  Drlllane, 
285 — mustered,  287 — make  a  league  with  one  part  of 
the  Mosynoseians  against  tbe  other,  289—  part  of  them 
defeated,  296— seize  and  plunder  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Mosynascinns,  291— stay  at  Cotyora,  292— treat  with 
the  Paphlagonians,  306 — embark  and  arrive  at  Sinope. 
ib. — offered  pay  by  the  Lacedemonians,  307 — consult 
about  the  choice  of  a  general,  ib. — and  about  the  rest 
of  their  journey,  310— divide  into  parties,  ib. — number 
of  each  division,  311 — reunite,  314 — inter  their  dead, 
ib.— resolve  never  to  divide  again,  ib. — in  great  want 
of  provisions,  ib.— under  consternation,  315— march 
out  and  bury  their  dead,  ib.— defeat  the  Bithynians, 
317 — and  procure  plenty  of  every  thing,  318 — arrive 
at  Chrysopolis,  329— pass  over  to  Byzantium,  337 — 
depart  out  of  the  town,  ib. — seize  upon  it  by  force, 
328—  propose  to  plunder  it,  ib.— restrained  by  Xeno- 
phon, ib.— accept  Cyratades  for  their  general,  339— 

join  Seuthes,  334 — suffer  by  the  cold,  326— displeased 
with  Xenophon,  337 — engage  to  serve  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, 339— dissatisfied  with  them,  346— join  Thim- 
bron,  349. 
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and  obliged  to  restore  capture*,  470— command*  the 
Athenian  succour  to  Laconia,  481— strictures  on  his 
conduct,  in. 

Iris,  a  river,  294. 

Jscholaus  guards  the  pan  of  the  Skiritis,  478— slain,  ib. 

Jschonachus,  his  character,  655— visited  by  Socrates,  ib. 
—delineates  the  picture  of  an  amiable  wife,  and  the 
utility  of  method,  ib.— 663— detail  of  his  whole  econo- 
my, 663—667. 

It  men  i  as,  a  factionary  in  Thebes,  447— taken  into  cus- 
tody, ib.— brought  to  trial,  447— suffers  death,  tti. 

Issi,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  174. 

Jssus,  the  last  town  in  Cilicia,  176. 

ltabeliu*  comes  to  the  relief  of  Asidates,  34& 


K 


Kings  compared  to  fathers,  129— benefits  arising  from 
their  good  example,  131— public  virtue  depends  main- 
ly upon  it,  129— ought  to  be  the  superior  man,  132— 
called  a  seeing  law,  131— herdsmen,  1, 134 — gain  reve- 
rence from  majesty  and  pomp,  132,  136— faithful 
friends  their  best  security,  149 — wearisome  court  paid 
to  them,  122— humorously  represented,  ib. — Cyrus 
the  most  excellent  of  all,  1.    Bee  Hi  ere. 


Lebotas,  the  Lacedemonian  commandant,  slain,  361. 

Lacedsrmonians ,  masters  of  all  Greece,  318 — resolve  on 
war  with  Tissaphernes,  339— their  dexterity  at  steal- 
ing, 248— send  Thimbro  with  a  strong  force  to  com- 
mand in  the  cities  of  Ionia,  395— exasperated  against 
the  Eleans,  401— provocations  to  this,  ib. — the  ephori 
proclaim  an  expedition  against  them,  ib. — proclaim 
war  against  the  Thebans,  409— take  the  field  against 
Grecian  states,  418,  419— appoint  A  ristodemus  to  the 
command,  ib.-  their  number  and  that  of  their  confede- 
rates, ib.— amount  of  the  combined  opposition  force, 
ib.— description  of  their  first  engagement,  420 — pro- 
claim an  expedition  against  Argos,  429 — make  an 
unsuccessful  effort  at  peace,  432 — send  assistance  to 
the  Rhodians,  433— tired  of  war,  442— their  peace 
with  Athens  and  confederates,  443 — recover  the  al- 
liance of  Corinth,  ib.— liberate  Bosotia  from  Thebes, 
ib. — determine  to  punish  untractable  confederates, 
ib.— proclaim  an  expedition  against  the  Mantineans, 
ib. — their  proceedings  regarding  Olynthus,  445— fit 
out  an  expedition  against  it,  ib.  446— establishment 
of  their  empire  over  Greece,  451 — chastised  for  breach 
of  faith,  ib.— put  to  death   their   commandant  at 
Thebes,  452— proclaim  an  expedition  against  the 
Thebans,  Ib. — swear  to  a  peace  with  the  Athenians, 
469,  470— sustain  a  severe  defeat  of  Leuctra,  472— 
bring  off  the  dead  by  truce,  ib.— effects  of  the  intelli- 
gence at  Lacedemon,  ib. — order  out  the  two  remain- 
ing brigades,  ib.— embody  every  possible  aid,  lb.  473 
— give  Archidamus  the  command,  ib. — enter  into 
terms  with  the  Thebans,  473—  immediately  begin 
their  march  in  secrecy,  ib.— return  to  Lacedemon, 
ib.— resolve  to  take  the  field  in  the  cause  of  the 
Tegeate,  476 — make  war  on  the  Mantineans,  ib. — 
their  country  invaded.    See  Thebans  and  Arcadia** 
— repulse  the  enemy's  infantry,  479— send  ambas- 
sadors to  Athens,  ib. — commission  ambassadors  to 
form  a  league  with  Athenians,  485— their  agree- 
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ment,  486— and  Athenians  resolve  to  guard  Oneum, 
486-and  Pellenians  attacked  at  unawares  by  the  The- 
bans, ib.  487 — their  commander  gives  an  advantage  to 
the  enemy,  ib. — receive  a  body  of  mercenaries  from 
Philiscus,  488— and  the  second  aid  from  Dionysius,  ib. 
— grant  permission  to  the  Corinthians  to  come  to 
terms  with  Thebes,  497— send  succour  to  the  Eleans, 
498— march  by  night  to  Cromnus,  499— liberate  some 
of  their  besieged  countrymen,  ib.— their  enemies  di- 
vide the  rest,  ib. — account  of  the  Lacedemonian  re- 
public, 705. 
Laconia  invaded.    See  Thebans  and  Arcadians, 
Lampsacus,  a  sea-port  town,  346. 
Larissa,  a  large  uninhabited  city,  227. 
Lecheum,  a  Lacedemonian  brigade  at,  severely  defeat- 
ed, 427,  428. 
Leo,  an  Athenian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Persia,  489 

— accuses  Timagoras,  490. 
Leantiades,  a  factionary  in  Thebes,  446— cajoles  Phor 
bidas,  ib.— proposes  to  betray  the  city,  ib.— his  man- 
ner of  accomplishing  this,  ib.— addresses  the  senate, 
ib.— sets  out  for  Lacedemon,  ib. — speaks  in  a  council 
of  state,  447— his  faction  masters  of  Thebes,  ib.— killed 
by  Phyllidas,  451, 452. 
Leo  ty  chides,  his  claim  to  be  king  of  Sparta  overruled. 

403. 
Libys,  brother  to  Lysander,  commands  the  Lacedemo- 
nian fleet  in  the  Piraeus,  389— cute  off  provisions  from 
the  enemy,  ib. 
Lupsrcalian  sacrifices,  171. 
Lycaonia,  the  army  marches  through  and  plunders  it, 

172. 
Lycaonians,  masters  of  the  strong  places  that  command 

the  country,  223. 
Lydus  the  Syracusan  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy, 

194. 
Lydus  the  Athenian  mads  commander  of  the  horse,  226 
— pursues  the  enemy,  241— takes  part  of  their  bag- 
gage, ib.— accompanies  Xenophon  to  see  the  cause 
of  a  shouting  in  the  army,  251. 
Lycomedes  of  Man  tinea,  his  birth,  wealth  and  ambition, 
487— fills  the  Arcadians  with  notions  of  their  impor- 
tance, ib.— quits  Thebes,  490— accomplishes  an  alli- 
ance between  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians,  496— 
manner  of  his  death,  ib. 
Lycon  the  Achean  opposes  Xenophon,  296 — his  propo- 
sal, 310— sent  to  demand  money  of  Heraclea,  ib.— one 
of  the  heads  of  the  division,  ib. 
Lycopkron  schemes  to  be  king  of  all  Thessaly,379 — de- 
feats the  Larisseans,  ib. 
Lycnrgus,  one  of  the  betrayers  of  Byzantium,  362. 
Lycus,  a  river,  310. 
Lydia,  the  sea  of,  347. 
Lydia,  the  army  marches  through  it,  170. 
Lydians  subject  to  the  Assyrian,  12 — their  number  and 
strength  under  Croesus,  23 — their  consternation  on 
the  capture  of  Sardes,  115— become  subject  to  Cyrus, 
1— their  ears  bored,  219. 
Lysander  commands  the  Lacedemonian  fleet,  364 — at- 
tacks and  defeats  Antiochus  and  assistants,  365 — his 
self-complacency  at  the  expiry  of  his  comraand,ib. — 
his  friends  clsmour  at  his  dismissal  from  office,  ib. — 
again  received  into  command  by  the  Lacedemonians. 
375— assaults  a  confederate  city  of  the  A  thenians,  376 
—takes  Lampsacus  by  storm,  ib.— collects  all  the  Bhips 
of  Lacedemon  into  one  fleet,  376— procures  from  Cy- 
rus a  supply  of  money,  376 — his  proceeding*  before 
the  battle  of  jEgos-potamos,  376, 377— u»i«!u5  defeat* 


and  slain,  ib. 
Xf»iK«r*«,  butchers  some  persons  of  £xon< 
Lfswu,  »eft  by  Agls  in  command  of  a  garra 

ravages  the  territory  of  tbe  Eleans,  ib. 

M 

Maermntmnt  oppose  the  Greeks,  251-enter  Ir 
with  them,  lb.— assist  and  conduct  the  Gre 
a  free  nation,  349. 
Mender,  the  river,  171-the  head  of  it,  ib. 
*M'M-  f»»her  to  Seuthea,  332  nnd  338. 
JfiycsV,  r  ara»iral  instrument,  335. 
Magi,  the  regard  paid  to  them  in  war  by  Cyru 
peace.  13!  —have  the  first  choice  of  spoil  for  I 
07-and  ground  for  sacred  use,  128-appointt 
•  morning  hymn  to  the  gods,  131-direr t  tt 
aacriflres,  ib.— and  sacred  affairs,  136, 138. 
Jr«r*f#i«R#,  their  dance,  305. 
Mndmnr,  mother  of  Cyrus,  2. 
Mkmia.  widow  of  Lenis,  308-4governor  of  iColi 
TWte  Pharnabazua.  ib.—emrusted  hy  him  i 
■Ob  government  of  iEolia,  Ib.-her  policy,  ]f| 
•nd  bravery,  ib.-takes  the  field  with  Phan 
In  his  invasions.  397-loaded  by  him  with  b 
ib.-strsngled  by  herson-in  law  in  a  fit  of  env 
her  son  meets  the  same  fat*,  lb. 
Mmnti»€mus.  their  dance,  306— blockaded  in  th< 
443— compelled  to  capitulate,  ib.— settled    i 
Tillages,  444— ruled  by  «n  aristocracy,  ib- 
to  re  settle  in  the  chy  of  Mar  tinea,  475-refi 
terms  of  Agesilaus,  ih.-Arcadiansand  Elenn 
them  in  the  fortification,  ib.-take  tbe  field  i 
ibe  Orehomenlans,  47«-a  skirmish,  ib.-res 
croachmenis  on  the  sacred  treasure,  500-send 
to  the  other  Arcadians  to  stand  in  defence,  50 

2 ,1 Z'r*rnt  """  ,nkcn  pr"°n"  f»  Cari, 
•Mt  to  Sardi.  «rapes  along  with  Alcibiades,  3. 

Mn-ktt,  /mil,  a  time  of  day,  200. 

MtrMfe*,  a  river,  origin  of  its  name,  171 

Jf«*M.  a  river  in  Arabia.  181. 
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dtrided  people,  lb.— their  answer  to  Xenophon,  tb.— 
their  habits  and  military  discipline,  ib.— cause  of  their 
divisions.  390— attacked,  ib.— and  routed,  ib.— the  re- 
markable situation  of  their  towns,  291— their  charac- 
ter, ib.— a  free  nation,  349. 

JHyriandrus,  a  city  of  Syria,  177. 

My  t  con,  a  Syracusan  general,  359. 

Mytian,  bis  false  ambuscade,  267— wounded,  ib. 

Mytiant,  Cyrus  makes  war  upon  them,  191 — inhabit 
many  cities  of  tbe  king  against  his  will,  223. 

My  tut,  his  dance,  308— with  a  woman,  ib. 


N 


JW<m  the  Asinian  receives  the  share  of  Cheirisophus, 
287— accuses  Xenophon,  297— persuades  Xenophon  to 
march  by  himself,  311— succeeds  Cheirisophus,  314 — 
desirous  to  please  the  soldiery,  315— leads  out  a  party, 
and  is  defeated,  ib.— left  to  guard  tbe  camp,  ib. — for- 
bids Cy  ratades  to  sacrifice,  330— leads  the  army  to  the 
Thracian  villages,  ib.— proposes  to  go  to  tbe  Cherso- 
nesus,  ib. — draws  off  his  forces,  and  encamps  at  a  dis- 
tance. 331— stays  when  the  rest  join  Seuthes,  332— 
attempts  to  persuade  the  rest  to  stay,  ib. 

Jfeon-Ttickut,  a  town  of  Thrace,  341. 

Kicander,  the  Lacedemonian,  stays  Dexippus,  285. 

fficarchus,  an  Arcadian,  wounded,  and  brings  the 
Greeks  news  of  the  death  of  their  generals,  211— de- 
serts with  a  party,  225. 

Jficolochus  commands  under  Antalcidas,  439— smile  to 
the  assistance  of  Abydos,  ib.— makes  a  descent  upon 
Tenedos,  ib.— sent  with  a  fleet  to  check  Timotheus, 
458— defeated,  ib. 

Wicomacku*  of  Oete  offers  himself  to  secure  a  danger- 
ous post,  248. 


o 


Ob  tint,  181. 

Odry giant  join  Seuthes  in  great  numbers,  338, 339— Te- 
res the  king  of,  ib.— one  of  them  comes  with  Medo- 
sades  to  Xenophon,  343— rebukes  Medosades,  ib. 

Officers,  the  several  kinds  which  Cyrus  appointed  in  his 
empire,  130. 

Olympic,  338. 

Olympic  games,  their  nature  and  institution,  039. 

Olynthians,  send  an  embassy  to  Lacedcmon,  451 — be- 
come confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  Ib. 

Omens,  Greek  and  Roman,  308,  n.— defined,  519,  n. 

Ophrynien,  a  town  of  Dardania,  347. 

Opt*,  a  large  and  populous  city,  208. 

Orsntat,  a  Persian,  his  treachery,  183— discovered,  lb. 
— and  condemned,  184— uncertain  what  became  of 
him,  ib. 

Orcntas  comes  to  tbe  Greeks,  206 — governor  of  Arme- 
nia, 232— his  forces,  240. 

Ostrichtt,  180. 


Pain-tree,  bridges  made  of,  204.    See  Vinegar  wine. 
Pampkilut,  sent  against  the  iEginete,  439. 
Pancratium,  one  of  the  Greek  games,  253. 
Pan**,  a  sort  of  grain,  173. 


Pantaelee  presides  among  the  ephori,  361. 
Pantkea,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  Asia,  69— taken 
captive  by  Cyrus's  army,  73— chosen  by  the  Medea 

_  for  Cyrus,  ib. — example  of  conjugal  affection  and 
heroic  virtue,  98 — Araspes's  description  of  her  per- 
son and  manner,  73— Cyrus  afraid  to  see  her,  gives 
her  in  charge  to  Araspes,  74 — he  becomes  her  captive 
in  love,  ib. — rejects  his  solicitations,  97 — her  goodness 
in  keeping  it  private  from  Cyrus,  ib. — threatened 
with  violation,  98— sends  account  of  it  to  Cyrus,  ib. — 
her  gratitude  to  him,  99— obtains  liberty  to  send  tor 
her  husband,  ib.— excites  him  to  gratitude,  ib.— pre- 
sents him  with  a  suit  of  armour  and  puts  it  on,  106— 
moving  scene  between  them  on  that  occasion,  lat- 
her love,  bravery,  and  heroic  virtue,  ib.— encourages 
him  to  bravery,  ib.— draws  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  army,  107— her  affliction  over  the  dead  body  of 
her  husband,  118— her  lamentation,  self-upbraidrngs, 
see.  117, 118—  pitied  and  honoured  by  Cyrus,  ib.— re- 
mains inconsolable,  ib.— kills  herself,  ib. — Cyruses  la- 
mentation over  her,  ib.— her  funeral  rites  and  monu- 
ment, ib. 

Paphlagonians,  subject  to  the  Assyrian,  12 — refuse  to 
join  the  expedition  against  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
23— join  Crctsus,  100-suhject  to  Cyrus,  14-1000  horse 
in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  187— their  strength,  294— lose 
no  opportunity  of  annoying  tbe  Greeks,  305. 

Parasanga,  170. 

Pmrtksnius,  a  river,  294— its  mouth,  310. 

Pary  satis,  queen  of  Persia,  169— loves  her  youngest  ton 
best,  168— villages  for  her  table,  178— her  villagea  upon 
the  Tigris  plundered,  208. 

Pasimelut  and  Aleimentt  determine  to  liberate  Co- 
rinth, 423— confer  whh  Praxitas,  ib.— Pasimelue  re- 
ceives the  harbour  of  Sicyon  for  tbe  LaceteaMmftsju, 
494. 

Potion  tbe  Megarean  joins  Cyras,  170— some  of  his  sol- 
diers go  over  to  Clearchus,  174— deserts,  177. 

Pasippidas  declared  an  exile  from  Sparta,  359. 

PaUgyas,  a  Persian,  brings  news  of  the  king's  ap- 
proach, 187. 

Patr+clss'  speeeh  in  an  Athenian  assembly,  480,461— 
harangue  in  another  assembly,  485,  486. 

Paulas  JEmilius  and  his  daughter,  anecdote  of,  519,  n. 

Pausanias  proclaims  a  foreign  expedition,  389-eneampa 
an  army  near  the  Plrtsus,  ib.— has  a  skirmish  with 
Thrasybulus,  ib.  390— sends  emissaries  among  the 
enemy  with  instructions,  ib.— accomplishes  an  end  to 
hostilities,  390— deputed  to  command  the  army 
against  Thebes,  409— marches  against  the^Tbebmns, 
411— he  and  his  constituents  quail  before  the  enemy, 
ib.— demands  a  truce  for  removing  tbe  dead  from 
Haliartus,  ib.— receives  it  on  condition  that  he  leaves 
the  country,  ib.— dejectedly  retires,  insulted  by  the 
enemy,  ib.— upon  bis  return  to  Sparta,  summoned  to 
his  trial,  ib.— his  accusation,  ib.— condemned  to  die, 

,    ib.— flees  to  Tsgea,  and  dies  there,  Ib. 

Peisias  proceeds  against  Oneum,  490. 

Pelspidas,  sent  ambassador  to  Persia,  489— pleads  for 
tbe  Thebans,  ib. 

Pelopennesian  war  finished,  380 — names  of  the  ephori 
of  Sparta  during  its  continuance,  ib. — led  by  Miadanm 
to  the  assistance  of  Dorieus  in  a  sea-engagement, 
357— their  flight  towards  Abydos,  ib.— reinforced  by 
the  land-army  of  Pharnabazus,  ib.— they  rally  and 
resume  tbe  fight  on  the  beach,  ib.— defeated  at  Cysi- 
cus,  358. 

Per  gamut,  a  city  of  Mysia,  349. 
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Bieyonians,  ib.  494— march  aktog  with  him,  ib.— the 
enemy  flee  at  their  approach,  ib.— receive  the  aid  of 
the  Corinthians  in  carrying  off  the  spoil,  ib. — ratify 
an  accommodation  with  Thebes,  497. 

Phliua,  the  exiles  from,  complain  to  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans, 444 — restored  to  their  privileges,  ib.— citizens  of, 
refuse  to  do  justice  to  the  exiles,  449— the  aggrieved 
lodge  their  complaint  at  Lacedemon,  ib.— blockaded 
by  Agesilaus,  ib. 

Phmbidaa,  associated  in  command  with  Eudamidas,446 
— marches  to  Thebes,  lb. — the  city  betrayed  to  Mm, 
lb.— censured  by  hfs  countrymen  for  his  presumption, 
ib. — commandant  in  Thespia,  455— plunders  the  The- 
bans,  lb. — defeated  and  slain,  H>. 

Pkanicians  join  Croesus  against  Cyrus,  100— become 
part  of  Cyrus's  empire,  1. 

Pkrasias  commands  in  the  rear,  316. 

Phrygia,  the  country  of,  171. 

Phrygians  of  the  greater  Phrygia,  their  force  under  the 
Assyrian,  23— join  Croesus  against  him,  100— over- 
thrown by  Cyrus,  130 — Artacamus  made  satrap  over 
them,  146. 

Phrygian*  of  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont,  their  force  un- 
der the  Assyrian,  S3— their  flight,  60— allies  to  Croe- 
sus, 100— Hystaspes  sent  against  them,  119— their  king 
forced  to  submit  by  the  revolt  of  his  commanders,  ib. 
— garrisons  left  there  for  Cyrus,  ib. — Pharnuchas  ap- 
pointed satrap  over  them,  146. 

Phrynitcus  of  Achaia  leads  the  army  into  the  Thracian 
villages,  330— proposes  to  carry  it  to  Seuthes,  ib.— goes 
with  Xenophon  Co  Seuthes,  338— receives  a  yoke  of 
oxen  from  Seuthes,  338— his  honest  resolution,  339. 

Phileaiua,  an  Achaian,  chosen  general  in  the  room  of 
Menon,221. 

Philip,  a  buffoon,  at  Callias's  entertainment,  604,  at 
infra. 

Philoxenna  of  Pelena  mounts  the  rampart  without 
arms,  286. 

Pholoe,  a  mountain,  S88. 

Phyllidas,  an  official  in  Thebes,  451— meets  Mello  at 
Athens,  ib.— agrees  with  him  about  a  plot  against  the 
Theban  government,  ib. — practises  a  cheat  on  the 
libertine  generals,  ib. — takes  three  assassins  to  the 
house  of  Leontiades,  ib.— kills  him,  452 — murders  the 
public  jailor,  and  gives  the  prisoners  their  liberty,  ib. 

Physeus,  a  river,  208. 

physicians.    See  Surgeons. 

Pigrea,  interpreter  to  Cyrus,  178— ordered  to  assist  the 
carriages,  181— sent  from  Cyrus  to  Clearchus,  188. 

Pisander  appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet,  408— slam  at 
Cnidus,  421. 

Piaidiana ,  169,  170~Cyrus*B  first  expedition  was  against 
them,  191— hold  several  of  the  king's  cities,  883. 

Pitys  presides  among  the  ephori,  365. 

Polemarekus  killed,  438. 

Polus  appointed  admiral  in  the  room  of  AnaxiMos,  830. 

Pollia  appointed  admiral  of  a  Lacedemonian  fleet,  457 
—blocks  up  the  Athenians  at  sea,  ib.— defeated  by 
Chabrias,  ib. 

Polybiades  succeeds  Ageslpolis  In  command  against 
Olynthus,  450— compels  the  famishing  enemy  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Lacediemon,  451. 

Polycratis,  his  expedition,  245—  has  the  command  of  a 
galley,  285— goes  with  Xenophon  to  Seuthes,  331,— 
sent  to  fetch  in  the  rest,  338—  his  speech  in  favour  of 
Xenophon,  342. 

Polydamas  comes  to  Lacedemon,  461— account  of  him, 
ib.— gives  the  detail  of  an  interview  with  Jason,  and 


describes  him,  lb.  463— commends  the  Ingenuity  of  tha 
state,  and  returns  to  Pharsalus,  ib.— negotiates  with 
Jason,  ib. 

Polydamas,  the  Pharsalian,  slain  by  Polyphron,  474. 

Polydorus  and  Polyphron,  succeed  Jason  in  Thessaly, 
474 — sudden  death  of  the  former  attributed  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  latter,  ib. — Polyphron  holds  tyrannical 
supremacy  for  a  year,  ib.— killed  by  Alexander,  ib. 

Polynieus  sent  from  Thimbron  for  the  army,  339— in- 
curs the  censure  of  the  army,  346. 

Polytropus  slain  in  fight,  476. 

Pontua,  a  tenth  levied  on  all  vessels  from,  358. 

Potamis,  a  Byracusan  general.  359. 

Proxitoa  overcomes  the  Argives,  483, 424 — seizes  Sidus 
and  Croromyon,  ib. 

Pro+nua  commands  the  Corinthian  fleet,  432. 

Procles  brings  news  of  Cyrus's  death  to  the  Greeks,  199 
—comes  to  them  with  a  message  from  Aria- us,  291 — 
arrives  to  the  assistance  of  Xenophon,  348. 

Proxanua  the  Bosotian,  a  friend  to  Cyrus,  169— joins 
Cyrus,  170 — Interposes  between  Clearchus  nnd  Me- 
non,  182 — his  place  in  the  battle,  187— Clearchus  con- 
sults with  him  about  the  defence  of  their  camp,  193 — 
his  answer  to  Phaltnus,  800— alarmed  with  a  false 
message,  807— apprehended,  211— and  beheaded,  ib. — 
his  character,  818—  a  great  friend  to  Xenophon,  818— 
not  let  into  Cyrus's  secrets,  ib.— his  name  inscribed 
upon  Xenophon's  offering,  887. 

Pylm,  181. 

Pyramid,  the  dimensions  of,  887. 

Pyramus,  a  rfver  of  Cilfcla,  176. 

Pyrioa,  an  Arcadian,  commands  in  the  rear,  316. 

Pyrrhic  danca,  306. 

Pythagoras,  the  Lacedemonian  admiral,  176. 

Pythodorua,  archon,  379. 
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Rafts,  how  made,  189, 808. 

Rothinaa  sent  from  Pharnabazus  to  oppose  the  Greeks, 
315. 

Rothinaa  and  Bantams,  commanders  under  Pharnaba- 
zus, defeated,  406. 

Raaant  the  same  with  Larissav226,  n. 

Rhodiona,  expert  slingers,  226— do  great  execution, 828 
—their  slings  carry  farther  than  the  Persian,  ib.— an 
ingenious  proposal  of  one,  831. 

Roa-daer,  180,  n. 

Romans,  their  discipline  compared  with  the  Macedo- 
nian, 855. 

Ro paras,  governor  of  Babylon,  349. 


8aeia%  Cup*baarar  mimicked  and  ridiculed  by  Cyrus, 
5 — Saeian,  a  private  man,  carries  a  prize  at  the  races, 
138— his  conversation  with  Pheraulus,  139— enriched 
by  him,  ib. — Saeiana  receive  great  injuries  from  the 
Assyrian,  78— enemies  to  bim,  ib.  81— their  zeal  in 
becoming  allies  to  Cyrus,  ib.— extent  of  their  army,ib. 

Salmydaaans,  a  Thracian  town  upon  the  Euxine,  339. 

Somolos,  an  Achaian,  ambassador  to  Sinope,  295— com- 
mands in  the  rear,  316. 

Samoa,  after  the  battle  of  Aggos-potamos,  the  sole  ex- 
ception to  a  revolt  from  the  Athenians  by  Greece, 
378,  *    V>  * 
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another  r<ir  cruelty  to  hie  servant,  lb.— toother  who 
dreaded  the  distance  from  Olympia,  ib.— another  for 
complaining  of  weariness  by  travelling,  ib. — intro- 
duces a  new  measure  in  the  management  of  enter- 
tainments, ib. — reproves  two  individuals  for  impro- 
prieties at  supper,  ib.  577— his  opinion  and  application 
of  the  verb  »u«%i?Vf»«,  ib.  and  n. — general  usefulness 
of  his  conversation,  581— his  method  under  different 
circumstances,  ib.  582— ridicules  the  pretensions  of 
Euthedemus,  582— dispones  him  to  enter  into  confe- 
rence, ^83 — their  conversation  on  various  topics,  ib. 
—587— impresses  him  witb  the  idea  of  his  insignifi- 
cancy, ib. — rewarded  by  his  admiration  and  attach- 
ment, ib.— discourses  to  him  on  the  beneficence  of  the 
Deity,  ib.— 589 — accompanies  his  precepts  with  the 
purest  devotion,  ib.— converses  with  Hippias  on  jus- 
tice, ib. — 593 — with  Eudemus  on  temperance,  ib.  594 
—his  method  of  reasoning  exemplified,  ib.— 597— bis 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  piety,  594 — his  definition  of 
•  pious  man,  595—  the  sophistry  of  his  conclusion,  ib. 
n. — his  inquiry  into  the  laws  between  man  and  man, 
ib. — bis  observations  on  knowledge,  ib.— on  good,  ib. 
596 — on  the  beautiful,  ib.— on  courage,  ib.— distin- 
guishes bravery  and  cowardice,  ib.— his  remarks  on 
different  forms  of  government,  ib.— his  plan  for  elicit- 
ing acknowledgment  of  the  truth,  596, 597 — solicitous 
that  his  friends  would  give  the  preference  to  practical 
rather  than  speculative  studies,  ib.  598— exhorts  them 
to  anxiety  regarding  their  health,  ib— invited  to  an 
entertainment  by  Callias,  603— derives  an  advantage 
from  the  bad  temper  of  his  wife,  605— his  playful  ob- 
servations on  dancing,  606— pourtrays  the  benefit  of 
the  temperate  use  of  wine,  607— engaged  in  various 
colloquial  pleasantries,  ib.  611.  614, 616— holds  a  hu- 
morous dispute  with  Critobulus  on  their  compara- 
tive beauty,  610,  615,  616 — his  opponent  proposes  a 
settlement  by  ballot,  ib. — discourses  on  love.  618— con- 
gratulates Callias  on  his  admiration  of  Autolicus,  ib. 
— his  remarks  on  the  worship  of  the  two  Yenuses,  ib. 
—carefully  proves  the  superiority  of  love  for  the  soul 
to  that  for  the  body,  619— 621— encourages  Callias  to 
persevere  In  virtue,  ib.— strictures  on  his  accusation, 
519, 520.  et  infra— his  conversation  on  preparing  a  de- 
fence, 511, 512,  598,599— his  desire  of  death,  ib.— his 
accusation,  ib.— his  defence,  ib.  514 — refuses  to  fix  his 
own  penalty,  ib.— addresses  his  judges  after  the  trial, 
515 — gently  reproves  some  who  weep  for  him,  ib. — 
his  reply  to  Apollodorus,  ib.— his  observations  on  see- 
ing Anytus,  ib.— predicts  the  ruin  of  his  son,  lb.— 
obliged  to  endure  thirty  days*  imprisonment,  598— 
cause  of  this.  ib.  and  n. — his  unchanged  behaviour  and 
mental  tranquillity,  ib.— magnanimity  of  his  death, 
ib.— summary  of  bis  character,  599. 
Socrates  t  an  Achaian,  ordered  to  come  to  Cyrus,  170— 
joins  him,  ib.— apprehended,  211— and  put  to  death, 
ib.— his  character,  214. 
Soli,  a  town  in  Cilicia,  173. 

Sopkamstus  the  Stymphalian  ordered  to  attend  Cyrus, 
170— joins  him,  ib.— goes  out  of  the  camp  to  meet 
Aricus,  211— left  to  guard  the  camp,  243. 
Sopkamstus  the  Arcadian  joins  Cyrus,  171. 
Sophists,  description  of  the,  533,  n. 
Sottas  the  Syracusan  joins  Cyrus,  171. 
Sotsndas'  rude  behaviour  to  Xenophon,  230. 
Sphodrias,  left  to  command  in  Thespis, 452, 453— bribed 
by  the  Thebnns  to  march  against  Attica,  453— recalled 
by  the  ephori,  and  capitally  indicted,  ib.— history  of 
his  acquittal,  ib.  454— killed  at  Lcuctra,  472. 


Spits,  their  use  to  a  monarch,  134— how  to  be  gained, 
ib.— of  high  rank  not  easily  suspected,  100. 

SpithridaUs  sent  by  Pharnabazus  to  oppose  the  Greeks, 
315— revolts  from  Pharnabazus,  406— persuades  Cotys 
to  become  a  confederate  of  Agesilaus,  415— gives  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Cotys,  ib.  416— wronged  by 
Herippidas,  retires  in  disgust,  416. 

Stages,  the  Persian  falls  among  the  army  of  Thrasylus, 
360. 

Staaippus  opposes  the  faction  of  Calihius  and  Proxenus, 
475— comes  to  an  engagement,  kills  the  latter,  ib. — 
his  forbearance,  ib. — proposes  terms  of  reconciliation, 
ib. — many  of  his  party  killed  at  Tegea,  476 — the  rest 
flee  to  Lacedcmon. 

Sthenelaus,  commandant  of  Byzantium,  378. 

Stratocles,  a  captain  of  the  Cretans,  239. 

Strut hes,  a  commander  against  Lacedemon,  432 — de- 
feats Thimbro,  433. 

Surg t*ns,  177,  n. 

Syennesis,  king  of  Cilicia,  171 — his  queen  pays  Cyrus  a 
visit,  ib. — seizes  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  172 — re- 
tires, ib. — his  palace,  ib. — flies  to  the  mountains,  ib. — 
reconciled  to  Cyrus,  and  gives  him  money,  ib 

Symbols  defined,  519,  n. 

Syracuse,  Tully's  estimate  of  its  extent  and  beauty,  639. 

Syracusan  and  his  dancers  present  at  Callias's  enter- 
tainment, 604  et  infra. 

Syracusans  acknowledged  as  benefactors  to  Antandros, 
and  receive  the  freedom  of  the  city,  358 — sentence 
their  generals  to  exile,  ib. — appoint  their  successors, 
ib. 

Syria,  the  Greek  army  enters,  177— marches  through, 
ib. — part  of  Mesopotamia,  so  called,  see  Belesis — peo- 
ple of,  worship  fish  and  pigeons,  178. 

Syrians  subject  to  the  Assyrian,  12— conquered  by  Cy- 
rus, 1. 


Tamos,  commander  of  the  galleys  to  Cyrus,  173— joins 
Cyrus  with  the  fleet,  176— a  farther  account  of  him, 
199. 

Tanoazares,  satrapy  of  the  Medea,  tec.  bequeathed  to 
him,  148. 

Taoekians,  mercenaries  under  Teribazus,  244— oppose 
the  Greeks,  248 — the  Greeks  enter  their  country,  ib. 
— defend,  themselves  with  stones,  249 — throw  them- 
selves over  a  precipice,  ib. 

Tarsus,  n.  city  of  Cilicia,  173 — plundered,  174. 

Teleboas,  a  river  of  Armenia,  242. 

Teleutias,  his  success  in  a  naval  expedition,  425— joins 
his  vessels  with  those  of  Ecdicus,  433 — puts  to  sea 
against  Rhodes,  ib. — seizes  thirteen  vessels,  ib.— re- 
mark on  this,  ib. — succeeded  in  command  of  the  fleet, 
439— his  affectionate  parting  with  the  soldiery,  ib.— 
tribute  to  his  behaviour,  ib. — returned  admiral  in 
chief,  440— his  soldiers  hail  him  with  joy.  ib.— his 
address  to  them,  ib.— cets  sail  for  the  harbour  of 
Athens,  441— his  successful  attack  there,  ib.— his  cap- 
lures,  ib. — sent  to  command  against  the  Olynthians, 
447— cheerfully  joined  by  the  confederates,  ib.— his 
forbearance,  ib. — enters  Potidca,  and  takes  the  field, 
ib.— his  policy  on  approaching Olynthus.  ib. — engages 
the  enemy  before  the  city,  448— repulses  them,  and 
erects  a  trophy,  ib.— finishes  his  summer  campaign, 
448— resumes  hostilities  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
enemy's  country,  ib.— sends  TJemonidas  against  tbs> 
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hie  army,  ib.  388— eonquers  that  of  the  thirty,  ib«— 
blockaded  by  the  Lacedemonians  in  tbe  Pireus,  389- 
bit  supplies  cot  off,  ib.— driven  back  in  a  skirmish 
with  Pausanias,  ib.— addresses  the  party  in  Athens, 
altar  tbe  reconciliation,  390, 391— sails  to  Join  the 
Athenian  fleet,  441 — his  vessels  captured  by  Antalci- 
daa,  449— despatched  to  annoy  tbe  Lacedemonians, 
433— reconciles  Amadocus  and  Seuthes,  434— makes 
them  confederates  of  Athens,  lb.— obliges  the  Byzan- 
tines to  change  their  government,  ib.— proceeds 
against  Methymne,  ib.— overthrows  the  army  of 
Therimaehua,  ib.— killed  in  his  tent  by  the  Aspendi- 
ans,  ib. 

Tkrasydmus,  head  of  the  popular  party  In  Elis,  409— 
proposes  terms  of  agreement  with  Lacedemon.ib. — 
procures  a  peace  and  enters  tbe  confederacy,  ib. 

Tkrasylus  sails  to  Athens  to  ratify  the  success  of  a  na- 
val fight,  357— puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Athe- 
nians, to  defend  their  city  from  Agls,  359— rewarded 
for  bis  bravery  by  the  grant  of  the  reinforcements  he 
came  for,  ib.— equipped  for  war,  assaults  Pygela,  and 
lays  the  adjacent  country  waste,  360 — after  various 
successful  attacks,  sails  to  Ephesus,  ib. — met  by  the 
whole  force  of  Ephesus  and  numerous  confederates, 
ib.— totally  repulsed,  ib. — gives  chase  to  25  sail  of  By* 
racusans,  and  takes  4,  ib.— joins  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
at  Sestos,  ib.— a  commander  in  the  Athenian  fleet, 
363. 

Thymbrium,  a  city,  179. 

Thymockares,  leader  of  the  Athenians,  defeated  by  He- 
gesandridas,  357. 

Thynians,  dangerous  enemies  in  the  night,  331.  Bee 
Titrations. 

Tibarsnians,  the  Greeks  not  suffered  to  attack  them, 
999— a  free  nation,  349. 

Tigranes  hunts  with  Cyrus,  39 — arrives  at  tbe  trial  of 
his  father,  ib. — pleads  his  father's  cause,  40— his  sen- 
timents of  modesty,  punishment,  fear,  ib. — his  po- 
litical admonitions  to  Cyrus,  49— prevails  with  him  in 
favour  of  his  father,  ib.— his  love  for  his  wife,  43— 
joins  Cyrus  with  an  Armenian  force,  44 — attends  him 
in  bis  wars,  43, 149 — his  modesty  and  obedience,  75— 
gains  tbe  prize  at  a  horse-race,  138— invited  to  Cy- 
rus's entertainment,  140— has  a  present  made  him  for 
his  wife,  149. 

Tigris,  the  river,  909— the  Greeks  pass  it,  908— the  head 
-  of  it,  935— the  Greeks  advance  above  tbe  head  of  it, 
949. 

Timagoras  sent  ambassador  to  Persia,  489— his  infide- 
lity to  his  trust,  ib.— honoured  by  the  king,  ib.— ac- 
cused by  Leo,  and  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians, 
490. 

Timasien,  a  Dardanian,  chosen  general  in  the  room  of 
Clearchus,  990— his  false  information  against  Xeno- 
phon,  995— engages  for  a  sum  of  money  to  carry  the 
army  out  of  tbe  Euxine,  996— promises  the  army 
pay,  disappointed  of  the  money,  997— and  is  sorry  for 
what  is  passed,  ib.— sent  before  with  the  horse,  319 
—pursues  the  enemy,  317— forbids  Cyratades  to  sa- 
crifice, 330— leads  tbe  army  to  the  Thracian  villages, 
ib.— desirous  to  return  home,  ib.— his  present  to 
Seuthes,  335— leads  on  with  Seuthes,  336— receives  a 
yoke  of  oxen  from  Seuthes,  338— his  honest  resolu- 
tion, 339. 

Timesithtus  of  Trebisond  sent  to  the  Mosynosciana, 
989. 

Timocratss  moves  for  tbe  imprisonment  of  the  com- 
manders at  Arginuse,  368— deputed  by  Tithraostea 
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to  distribute  money  in  Greece,  408— deals  it  out  to 
leading  men  at  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  ib. 

Timslaus  of  Corinth  harangues  bis  confederates  on  the 
war  with  Lacedamon,  419. 

Timstkeus,  an  Athenian  commander,  457— reduces  Cor- 
cyra,  458— defeats  Nicolocbus,  ib. 

Tisipkonus,  an  agent  in  the  murder  of  Alexander,  475 
—succeeds  to  the  supremacy  in  Thessaly,  ib. 

Tissaphsmes  accompanies  Cyrus  to  court,  167— accuses 
him  of  treason,  168 — in  forms  the  king  of  Cyrus's  pre- 
parations, 170— commands  a  body  of  horse  under  tbe 
king,  186— penetrates  through  the  Greeks,  193— sends 
heralds  to  the  Greeks,  200— his  speech  to  the  gene- 
rals, 905— replies  to  Clearchus,  ib.— makes  fair  pro- 
mises, ib.— comes  to  and  conducts  the  Greeks,  906 
— insults  the  memory  of  Cyras,  907 — quiets  the  sus- 
picions of  Clearchus,  910—  invites  the  generals  to  bis 
tent,  ib.— most  impious  and  deceitful,  211 — approach- 
es tbe  Greeks,  and  forced  to  retire  with  loss,  296 — 
harasses  them  at  a  distance,  397 — attacks  them  and  is 
repulsed,  298— disappointed  by  the  diligence  of  Xeno- 
phon,  930 — sets  fire  to  the  villages,  231 — comes  to  the 
Hellespont  and  arrests  Alcibiadcs,  357— sends  him 
prisoner  to  Sardes,  ib. — accused  by  Her moc rates,  359 
— raises  the  Ephesians  against  Thrasylus,  360— insists 
that  the  cities  of  Ionia  acknowledge  him  for  their 
master,  395—  they  refuse  to  receive  him  within  their 
walls,  ib.— joins  his  army  to  that  of  Pharnabazus,  400 
—they  proceed  against  Ionia,  lb.— averse  to  meet  the 
army  of  Dercyllidas  in  fight,  401-desires  a  conference, 
ib. — he  and  Pharnabazus  make  a  truce  with  the  ene- 
my, ib.— breaks  faith  with  Agesilaus,  405— declares 
war  against  Agesilaus,  406— despatches  his  infantry 
to  intercept  Agesilaus,  407— they  suffer  a  severe  de- 
feat, 407— accused  by  the  Persians  as  their  betrayer, 
ib.— beheaded  by  order  of  the  king,  408. 

Titkraustes  commissioned  by  the  king  of  Persia  to  be- 
head Tissaphernes,  407— excites  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
in  Greece  against  the  Lacedemonians,  408— requires 
Agesilaus  to  return  to  Greece,  408— receiving  a  refu- 
sal,supplies  him  with  money  to  leave  his  present  sta- 
tion, ib. 

Tolmidts,  the  crier,  903,990. 

Tralui,  178. 

Trebisond,  a  Greek  city,  953— the  inhabitants  of,  receive 
the  Greeks  kindly,  ib.— supply  them  with  galleys,  985 
—conduct  them,  ib. 

Trojans,  their  form  of  war-chariots  altered  by  Cyrus, 
97. 

Turbans,  different  sorts  of,  910,  n. 

u&v 

Ulysses  arrives  asleep  in  his  own  country,  983. 
Vssta,  supplications  to  her,  14. 
Finegmr  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  904. 
Virtus  and  Vice,  description  of  them,  99. 
Pales*,  god  of  fire,  191. 
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War  described  and  justified  by  Cambyses,  13,90— quali- 
fications and  part  of  a  general,  ib.-*-of  subordinate 
officers,  95— of  soldiers,  ib.  59 — use  of  horse  and  of 
horsemen,  69— war  chariots,  97, 99— camels  unfit  for, 
115, — tent-officers,  60 — arms  for  a  close  engagement. 
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